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CORRIGENDA. 

Page  185.  In  explanation  of  the  large  increase  of  leoeipts  for  pnblic  schools  reported 
for  Mifisooii  in  1879-^80,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  «um  given.  $832,371, 
includes  a  balance  on  hand  from  the  preyious  year. 
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REPOET. 


Department  op  the  Interior,  Bureau  op  Education, 

Waahingtonf  D.  C,  November,  1880. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  eleventh  annual  report,  covering  the  year 
1880. 

The  important  relation  which  the  Office  sustains  to  the  interests  of  education 
becomes  constantly  more  apparent.  The  present  year  has  been  marked  by  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  information  received  at  the  Office  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  education  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  countries  and  by  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  public  demand  for  the  distribution  of  information.  The 
appropriations  allowed  the  Office  for  carrying  on  the  interchange  of  intelligence  are 
entirely  inadequate,  whether  regard  be  had  to  specific  inquiries  or  to  information 
which  should  be  published  in  the  general  interest  of  this  department  of  public  af- 
faiTB. 

The  matter  at  the  disposal  of  the  Office  relates  to  an  indefinite  number  of  topics 
bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  young,  and  its  publication  would  tend  to  promote 
the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  liberty  of  every  individual  and  every  community  in  the 
nation.  The  citizen  draws  from  the  nation  the  final  guarantee  of  his  rights  and  priv- 
ileges; to  bis  character  the  nation  confides  its  peace,  prosperity,  and  perpetuity,  but 
leaves  the  legal  control  over  the  education  which  largely  determines  that  character  to 
the  State  in  which  he  lives;  and  the  State  in  turn  leaves  much  of  the  responsibility 
to  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  Each  agency  has  Its  part  to  do  in  this 
great  work,  though  each  may  omit  to  exercise  some  portion  of  its  powers.^ 

The  nation  contributes  to  this  general  enlightenment  as  a  liberal  patron  of  literature, 
science,  and  culture ;  the  great  school  fnnds  of  most  of  the  States,  the  endowments  of 
State  universities  and  agricultural  colleges,  have  come  from  the  beneficence  of  the 
national  hand ;  copyrights  for  literary  productions  and  patents  for  useful  inventions 
bear  the  national  stamp ;  and  the  largest  sums  for  the  promotion  of  geographical, 
geological,  and  ethnological  research  come  from  the  national  treasury.  If  it  be  al- 
lowed that  these  are  right  and  expedient  measures,  certainly  then  the  right  and  ex- 
fiiency  of  famishing  all  the  information  demanded  of  the  Office  cannot  be  ques- 
ned.  However  the  funds  are  applied,  whether  for  clerical  work,  for  research,  or 
for  printing,  they  contribute  directly  and  exclusively  to  the  purpose  specified  in  the 
act  creating  the  Office." 

'The  memorable  words  of  Bishop  Doane,  in  1888,.  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  are  as  tme  now  as 
when  they  were  uttered,  and  as  sorely  applicable  to  the  nation  as  to  the  State  or  the  oommonity : 

We  say  that  knowledge  i$  the  univertal  right  of  man;  and  we  need  brine  no  clearer  demonstration 
than  that  intellectual  natnre  capable  of  it,  thirsting  for  it,  expanding  and  aspiring  with  it,  which  is 
God's  own  argnment  in  every  living  sonl.  We  sav  that  the  assertion  for  himself  of  tnis  inherent  right, 
to  the  fall  measure  of  his  abilities  and  opportunities,  is  the  universal  dutu  of  man ;  and  that  whoever 
£ft3s  of  it  thwM'ts  the  design  of  his  Creator,  and  in  proportion  as  he  neuects  the  gift  of  Ood  dwarfs 
and  enslaves  and  brutiflee  the  high  canacity  for  trutn  and  liberty  which  he  inherits.  And  all  ex* 
perience  and  every  page  of  history  confirm  the  assertion,  in  the  close  kindred  which  has  eveiywhere 
been  proved  of  ignorance  and  vice  with  wretr.hedness  and  slavery.  And  we  say  further,  that  the 
security  of  this  inherent  right  to  every  individual,  and  its  extension  in  the  fullest  measure  to  the 
greatest  namber,  is  theuniversalinterettqfman;  so  that  they  who  deny  or  abridge  it  to  their  fellows,  or 
who  encourage  or  from  want  of  proper  inflnence  permit  them  to  neglect  it,  are  underzuining  the 
foundations  of  government,  weakening  the  hold  of  society,  and  preparing  the  way  for  that  unsettling 
and  dissolving  of  all  human  institutions  which  must  result  in  anarchy  and  ruin,  and  in  which  they 
who  have  the  greatest  stake  must  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 

*The  statute  establishing  the  Bureau  says  its  ^ties  and  purpose  "  shall  be  to  collect  statistics  and 
hcts  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  to  dif- 
lose  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems  and 
methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  sdtiool  systems  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 
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The  issne  of  circulars  of  information  has  continued.  The  following,  prepared  daring 
the  year,  have  ^een  printed  and  dis^bnted: 

No.  1, 1880.  College  libraries  as  aids  to  instruction. 

No.  2, 1880.  Freezings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Edncational  Association  at  its  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  February  18-20,  1880. 

No.  3,  1880.  Legal  rights  of  children. 

No.  4,  1880.  Rural  school  architecture,  illustrated. 

No.  5,  1880.  English  rural  schools,  illustrated. 

No.  6,  1880.  A  report  on  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  United  States, 
by  Frank  Wigglesworth  Clarke,  8.  B.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

No.  7, 1880.  The  spelling  reform. 

During  the  current  year  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  issue  a  series  of  publications 
in  a  less  elaborate  form  than  the  circulars  of  information.  The  following^  prepared  at 
the  dates  mentioned,  have  been  printed  and  distributed : 

Au£:u8t  3,  1880.  Progress  of  western  education  in  China  and  Siam. 

August  7, 1880.  Vacation  colonies  for  sickly  school  children. 

August  9,  1880.  The  Indian  school  at  Carlisle  Barracks. 

October  18, 1880.  Educational  tours  in  France. 

October  20, 1880.  Industrial  education  in  Europe. 

October  25,  1880.  Medical  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  documents  sent  out  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  year.  The 
Office  has  supplied  to  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad  87,304  pieces  of  mail  matter, 
of  which  18,634  were  letters,  circulars,  and  inquiries,  and  68,670  dooument-s  (packages)  • 
and  has  received  from  its  correspondents  about  19,654  pieces  of  mail  matter,  of  which 
17,278  were  letters,  circulars,  receipts,  and  replies,  and  2,378  documents. 

AMEBIGAN  CORRESPONDENTS  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  number  of  correspondents  of  the  Office  at  the 
head  of  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  our  country,  who  furnish  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  these  reports: 

Statement  of  eduoatUmal  systems  and  insHtutions  in  oorrespondenoe  with  the  Bureau  o/Mdu- 

cation  in  the  years  named. 


1871.    1872.    1873.    1874.    1876.    1876.    1877.    1878.    1879.    1880. 


States  and  Territories 

Cities 

Xonnal  schools 

Business  colleges...* 

Kindergfirten 

Academies 

Preparatory  schools 

Colleges  for  women 

CX>lleges  and  nniversities 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  lav 

Schools  of  medicine 

Pnblic  libraries 

Moseoms  of  natoral  history 

Mnsenmsof  art 

Art  schools 

Training  schools  for  nurses 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  domb  . .. 

Institutions  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  tho  feeble-minded 

Orphan  asylums,  &c 

Reform  schools 


37 

249 

65 

60 


44 

325 


53 


811 


186 
200 
41 
M 
80 
82 
180 


175 
208 

70 
104 

87 

87 
306 

50 


48 
533 
U4 
112 

42 
044 

86 
205 
323 

70 
140 

37 

04 
377 

43 

22 


20 


40 

'  28 

7 

180 

84 


Total. 


2,001 


2,610  3,440 


48 

127 

124 

126 

55 

1,031 

91 

209 

843 

72 

113 

38 

09 

676 

44 

27 

26 


48 
241 
140 
144 

06 
1,467 
106 
249 
385 

76 
123 

42 

104 

2,200 

53 

27 

29 


48 

239 

152 

150 

149 

1,550 

114 

252 

381 

76 

125 

42 

102 

2,276 

54 

31 

80 


48 
241 
166 
157 
177 
1,650 
123 
264 
885 

77 
127 

45 

106 

2,440 

65 


48 
258 
179 
163 
217 
1,605 
125 
277 
389 

80 
120 

50 

112 

2,578 

65 


40 


66 


42 

29 

0 

408 

67 


48 


11 


45 

30 

U 

640 


52 

81 

11 

688 

78 


48 
333 
242 
191 
822 

138 

294 

402 

86 

146 

63 

125 

2,678 

67 

37 

87 

11 

67 

31 

13 

641 

79 


48 
351 
252 


1,869 

146 

287 

402 

88 

156 

53 

126 

2,874 

57 

37 

38 

15 

62 

31 

13 

651 

83 


8,651 


6,086 


6.449 


6,760 


7,136  7,860 


8,231 
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STATISnOS  OF  BDUCATION. 

Why  do  we  seek  to  know  the  condition  of  education  f  In  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  he  found  the  reasons  for  the  elaboiate  statistical  record  which  forms  a  feature 
of  all  official  school  reports.  We  take^an  account  of  education  that  we  may  know 
whether  it  is  sufficient  in  amount  and  good  in  quality.  For  the  fhll  determination  of 
these  conditions  it  would  he  necessary  to  wait  until  the  education  of  each  individual 
had  heen  tested  hy  his  life  work. 

The  present  methods  of  statistical  computation  can  only  approximate  the  final  re- 
sult. They  deal  with  the  school  period  and  leave  the  rest  to  he  inferred  from  the  re- 
salts  thus  far  ascertained.  How  shall  we  know  fully  and  accurately  what  is  accom- 
plished in  the  school  period  f  We  must  have  clearly  before  us  all  subjects  taught  and 
studied,  beginning  with  the  first  formal  work  under  the  teacher  and  ending  with  the 
highest  instruction  imparted  in  whatever  profession  or  specialty.  We  must  know  the 
number  of  pupils  pursuing  each  branch,  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  it,  the  pro- 
ficiency attained,  and  the  ages  of  the  pupils.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  expected 
that  these  ages  will  bear  some  relation  to  the  grade  of  study ;  the  first  year  of  legal 
school  age  will  be  likely  to  be  occupied  with  the  first  year's  grade  of  school  work ; 
afterwards  the  indefiniteness  increases* 

In  some  quarters  a  considerable  approach  to  the  desired  result  is  seen  in  the  statis- 
tical statements.  Ohio  is  able  to  give  the  number  in  eaoh  of  the  branches  taught  in 
1880,  as  follows: 


Alphabet 98,769 

Beading^ 630,695 

Spelling 648,972 

Penmanship.... 559,738 

Arithmetic 543,102 

Geography 267,618 

English  grammar 194,973 

Composition 142,323 

Drawing 124,019 

Vocal  music .• 151,407 

Map  drawing 65, 131 

Oral  lessons 213,413 

United  States  history.. 31,171 

Phyriology - 5,790 

Physical  geography 20,388 

Natural  philosophy 5,177 

German 40,813 

Algebra 19,433 


Geometry ^ 3,951 

Trigonometry 1,349 

Surveying 188 

Chemistry 1,737 

Geology 972 

Botany 3,205 

Astronomy 1,317 

Book-keeping.. • 2,672 

Natural  history 575 

Mental  philosophy 447 

Moral  philosophy 134 

Rhetoric 1,818 

Logic 175 

Latin 7,140 

Greek 448 

French 418 

General  history 2,054 


In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia  there 
is  an  approach  to  this  result.  In  California  the  number  in  each  grade  is  given.  In  the 
city  of  Newcastle,  DeL,  the  branches  taught  are  enumerated ;  but  this  is  not  done  for 
the  State.  Florida  enumerates  those  in  studies  above  the  primary ;  Michigan  and 
Minnesota,  pupils  in  some  of  the  higher  branches;  New  Jersey  ia  expected  to  have 
the  number  in  each  study  for  1881.  In  Pennsylvania  the  number  in  special  studies 
and  higher  branches  is  given,  and  in  Baltimore  the  number  in  different  grades.  In 
Virginia  the  nomber  in  graded  schools  and  in  higher  branches  is  given. 

There  is  a  commendable  efibrt  to  present  the  statistics  in  this  full  and  satisfactory 
fonn ;  but  it  requires  time  for  legislation  and  to  change  the  manner  of  keeping  records 
and  making  reports. 

Increased  attention  recently  bestowed  upon  courses  of  study  has  resulted  in  the 
elaboration  of  several  in  which  great  consideration  has  been  shown  to  psychological 
conditions  and  the  necessities  of  pupil  life ;  they  have  therefore  decided  pedagogical 
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merit.  The  diyersity  of  nomendatiiie  in  these  best  arranged  courses  as  yet  greatly 
redaces  their  value  for  purposes  of  philosophical  study  and  comparison ;  and  when 
the  inquirer  passes  out  of  their  range  and  endeayors  to  fibid  out  what  is  accomplished 
where  no  definite  course  is  attempted,  he  finds  himself  entirely  baffled  in  his  endeaTor 
to  determine  the  precise  educational  value  of  these  statistics.  I  believe  the  removal  of 
this  difficulty  may  be  left  appropriately  to  superintendents  and  teachers,  who  know 
the  practical  value  of  the  result  desired  and  need  only  to  agree  upon  a  settled  mean- 
ing for  the  terms  employed.  I  have  pointed  out  this  desideratum  from  time  to  time, 
but  have  not  felt  called  upon  to  press  it  urgently,  since  it  has  been  evident  that  all 
who  understand  the  real  value  of  correct  educational  information  recognize  the 
importance  of  a  change  in  this  respect. 

When  the  assignment  of  studies  for  each  year  of  school  life  has  been  made  in  each 
of  the  several  States  it  will  be  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  report  the  number  and 
the  ages  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  each  year  of  the  course,  the  time  of  entrance, 
continuance,  and  promotion  for  each,  and  the  number  whose  school  days  end  in  each 
stage  of  the  series.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  herein  no  suggestion  that  every  sys- 
tem should  be  the  same  or  that  all  localities  should  have  an  unvarying  programme ; 
but  simply  that  all  shall  agree  as  to  the  terms  employed  and  the  metiiods  of  reporting, 
so  as  to  fEbcilitate  a  comparative  study  of  the  resxiective  systems. 

StaUsHoal  $wnmary  ofinaUMUms,  instruotors,  and  students,  as  oolleotsd  hy  ike  UnitedJSUUes 
Bureau  o/Educationj  from  1871  to  1880. 


1871. 


I 


I 


1878. 


i 


I 


! 


Cityschoola 

Normal  schools 

Commercial  and  bnshieas  colleges 

Kindergarten 

Institations  for  secondary  instmction 

Preparatory  schools  e 

Institations  for  the  snperior  instmotion  of  women 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  science. I , 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy 

Training  schools  for  nnrses 

Institations  for  the  deaf  and  dmnb 

Institations  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asylnms,  indostrial  schools,  and  mlscel- 

laneoos  charities. 
Befoim  schools 


(a) 
66 
60 


10,448 
445 
168 


1,417,172 
10,922 
6,460 


(6) 
98 
53 


26,194 
778 


1,215,887 
11,778 
8.451 


8,171 


80,227 


811 


4,601 


98,029 


136 

290 

41 

94 


1,163 
2,962 


129 
750 


12,841 
49,827 
8,308 
3,204 
1,722 
7,045 


175 
298 
70 
104 
37 
87 


1,617 
8,040 
724 
435 
151 
726 


11,288 
45,617 
5,395 
8,351 
1,976 
^905 


242 


8,589 
2,032 


267 
618 


4.837 
1,856 


20 


5,897 


10,324 
4,290 


a266  cities  were  indaded  in  1871 ;  their  aggregate  popnlation  was  7,901,821. 

&826  cities  were  indaded  in  1872 ;  their  total  population  according  to  the  census  of  1870  was  8,036,837. 
e  In  1871  and  1872  this  class  of  schools  was  Indaded  In  the  table  of  institations  for  secondary  instruc- 
tion. 
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IX 


SUUiiUcal  nummary  of  inBUtuHona,  initructorBf  and  BtudenUy  ^e, — Continued. 


1878. 


I 


1874. 


I 


Cttyichools 

Konnal  tchooU 

Commercial  and  business  colleges 

Kindergfirten 

InsUtations  for  secondary  instmction 

Preparatory  schools 

Institations  for  the  saperior  instraction  of  women. 

UniTersities  and  colleges 

S^iools  of  science ^ 

Sfdiools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy. 

Training  schools  for  nurses 

Institations  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Institations  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asyhims,  industrial  schools,  and  miscel* 

laneoos  charities. 
Beform  schools 


(«) 

m 

112 


27,726 
887 
514 


1,504,663 
16,620 
22,897 


944 
86 

205 

823 
70 

110 
87 
94 


5,058 
680 

2,120 

8,106 
747 
678 
158 

1,148 


118,670 
12,487 
24,613 
52,053 
8,950 
8,838 
2,112 
8,681 


(b) 
124 
126 

55 
1,031 

91 
209 
843 

72 
U3 


16.488 
966 
577 
125 

5,466 
607 

2.285 

8,783 
609 
597 
181 

1,121 


976,837 

24,405 

25,892 

1,636 

98,179 

11,414 

23,445 

56,692 

7,244 

4,356 

2,585 

9,095 


40 


9 
178 


545 

213 

1,484 

579 


4,534 

1,916 

758 

22,107 

6,858 


40 

29 

9 

269 

66 


275 

525 

312 

1,078 


4,900 

1,942 

1,265 

26,360 

10,848 


1875. 


i 
1 


I 


1876. 


& 


I 


£ 


City  schools 

Vormal  schools 

Commercial  and  business  ooUeges 

Kindergiirten 

Institations  A>r  secondary  instmotion 

Pxeparatory  schools 

Institations  for  the  saperior  instructiofi  of  women 

UniTorai  ties  and  colleges 

Schools  of  science 

Sdiools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law , 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  oi  phazmacy 

Training  schools  for  nurses 

Institations  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Institations  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  ohildrai 

Orphan  asyhun^  industrial  schools,  and  miscel- 

laneoos  charitieB. 
BefoxmsclMM^ 


(c) 
137 
131 

95 
1,148 
102 
222 
355 

74 
123 

43 
106 


22,158 

1,031 

594 

216 

6,081 

746 

2,405 

3,909 

758 

615 

224 

1,172 


1,180,880 

29,105 

26,109 

2,809 

108,235 

12,954 

23,795 

58,894 

7,157 

5,234 

2,677 

9.971 


1.S 


151 
187 
130 

105 
225 
856 

75 
124 

42 
102 


23,504 

1,065 

599 

364 

5,099 

736 

2,404 

3,920 

798 

580 

218 

1,201 


1,343,487 

33,921 

25,234 

4,000 

106,647 

12.868 

23,856 

56.481 

7,614 

4,268 

2,664 

10,148 


41 
29 
9 

278 


47 


293 

498 

817 

1,789 

678 


5,087 
2,054 
1,872 
54,204 

10,670 


11 


51 


812 

580 

818 

3,197 

800 


5,209 

2,083 

1,660 

47,439 

12.087 


a  533  oitiea,  towns,  and  Tillages  were  induded  In  1878,  which  had  a  population  of  10,042,892. 

5127  cities,  containing  10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  were  included  in  1874 ;  their  aggregate  population 
was  6,067,905. 

« 177  cities,  each  containing  7,600  inhabitants  or  more^  reported  in  1875 ;  their  aggregate  pbpnlation 
was  8.804,664. 

dl92  cities,  of  7,600  InhaMtants  or  morei  reported  in.  1876 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  9,128.955. 
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StatUtioal  tmnmary  of  duHtittUin*,  itutruoton,  and  «(iiden(t,  ^ — Contdnned. 


1877. 


i 
I 


i 


1878. 


I 


i 

P4 


City  schools - • 

Kormal  schools <-*• - 

Commercial  and  business  ooBege^b 

KindergiSrten 

Institutions  for  secondary  inttraction 

Preparatory  schools 

Institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women. . 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  science — 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law — 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  denUstry,  and  of  pharmacy. 

Training  schools  for  nnrses 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Institutions  for  the  blind • 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  chUdren 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial  school^  and  miscel- 

laneons  charities. 
Befbrm  schools 


(a) 
152 
1S4 
129 
1,226 
UA 
220 
851 

74 
124 

43 
106 


23,880 

1,189 

568 

336 

5,963 

796 

2,305 

8.998 

781 

564 

175 

1,278 


1,249,271 

87,082 

23,496 

8,931 

98,871 

12,510 

23,022 

67.334 

8,559 

8,965 

2,8U 

11,225 


0) 
156 
129 
159 
,227 
114 
225 
358 

76 
125 

50 
106 


27,944 

1,227 

527 

376 

6,747 

818 

2.478 

8,885 

809 

OT7 

196 

1,837 


1,656,974 
89,669 
21,048 
4,797 
100.874 
12,588 
23,639 
57,987 
18,153 
4,820 
8,012 
11.830 


846 
566 
355 


6^743 
2.179 
1,781 


872 

547 

422 

8,688 


6,036 

2.214 

1,961 

67,082 

18,966 


1879. 


1880. 


I 
■I 


I 


City  schools 

Kormal  schools .^ •*«.• 

Commercial  and  business  coUegee ^ 

Kindergftrten 

Institutions  for  secondary  instruction 

Preparatory  schools ^ 

Institutions  for  the  8ai>erior  instruction  of  women. . 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy. 

Training  schools  for  nnrses 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Institutions  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial  schools,  and  miscel- 
laneous charities. 
Belbrm  schools 


(e) 

207 

144 

195 

1.236 

123 

227 

364 

81 

133 

49 

114 

11 

53 

80 

18 

411 

67 


28.903 

1.422 

635 

452 

6.961 

818 

2.323 

4.241 

884 

600 

224 

1.495 

51 

879 

599 

491 

4.004 

1,066 


1.669.899 

40.029 

22,021 

7,554 

108,784 

13,561 

24,605 

60,011 

10,919 

4,738 

3,019 

13,321 

298 

6,891 

2,213 

2.284 

76,020 

14,216 


id) 

220 

162 

232 

1,264 

126 

227 

864 

83 

142 

48 

120 

15 

66 

80 

13 

430 

68 


29.264 

1,466 

619 

624 

6,009 

860 

2,840 

4.160 

953 

633 

229 

1,660 

59 

418 

682 

480 

4^217 

1,064 


1, 710^461 

48,077 

27,146 

8,871 

110!,277 

18,239 

2^,780 

60,594 

11.584 

6,242 

8,184 

14.006 

823 

6,667 

2;  082 

2.472 

60,161 

11,921 


al95  cities,  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  retorted  in  1877 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  9.099,026. 
b  218  cities,  of  7,500  inhabitanta  or  more,  reported  in  1878 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  10,224|270i 
c240  cities,  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1879;  their  aggregate  populatiSn  was  10,801,814. 
d  244  cittes,  of  7,500  inhabitanta  or  mora,  reported  in  1680 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  10,70(^800e 
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XI 


Table  I. — Part  1. — Stmmary  (A)  of  school  age,  populaUonf  enrolment,  attendance,  ^c. 


State*  and  Territoriee. 


I 


|3SP 


li 


a 


II 

<1 


Biatnetof  Columbia  .... 

Idmbo 

^ootaca 

i'e»  Mexico , 

oId  1S79. 

t  Estimated. 

e  For  the  winter. 

dFor  white  ftchools  only. 


003 
547 

978 
560 
235 
i59 
677 
444 
851 
558 
556 
647 
161 
845 
656 
500 
321 
221 
428 
689 
484 
348 
502 
132 
685 
173 
824 
320 
615 
000 
273 
^228, 128 
644,862 
230.527 
A02,831 
555,807 
210, 113 
483,229 


247, 

215, 

85, 

140, 

85, 

88, 

0433, 

1,010, 

703, 

586, 

840, 

545, 

273, 

214, 

/330, 

307, 

506. 

A271. 

426, 

723, 

142. 

10, 

671, 

830, 

1.641, 

459, 

al,043, 

59, 

/1. 870, 

62, 


86,009 
5116,860 


6875,356 
254,053 


281,283 


a770, 070 


»^28,128 


383,979 
160,392 


179,490 

70,973 
158,765 

22,119 
119,694 

27,823 

89,315 
236,533 
704,041 
511,283 
426,057 
281,434 
265,581 

68,440 
149,827 
162,431 
306,777 
362,556 
180,248 
236,704 
476,876 

92,549 
9,045 

64,841 
204,961 
1,031,593 
225,606 
747, 138 

87,533 
937,310 

44.780 
134,072 
290,141 
186,786 

75,238 
220,736 
142,850 


117,978 


100,966 

12,618 

078,421 


27,046 
145, 100 
431,638 
321,659 
259,836 
137,667 
5103,874 

45,626 
103, 113 

85,778 

233,127 

5213,888 

6U7,161 

166,761 

5219,182 

560,156 

5,401 

48,966 
115.194 
573,089 
147,802 
476, 279 

27,435 
601.627 

29,065 


191,461 


48,606 
128,404 

01,704 
197, 510 


15, 351, 876 


2,597.900 


7,148 
12,030 
43,558 


40,654 


9, 680, 403 


6, 744, 188 


7,070 
/38.260 

eFor  whites ;  for  colored,  6-16. 
/Estimated  by  the  Bureau, 
ylntheconntiea. 


4,212 
8,042 

S6,439 
6,758 
8,970 

A  161* 


2,847 
3,170 
20,637 


2,506 


140.6 
089 
179.02 
dl58 


150 
136 
148 
121 
102 
118 
120 
firl76 
177 
141 

94 

77.5 
alOO 
100 
142.8 
105.3 
192 
179 

54 
150 

89.6 
147 
184 

77 

68 

125 
113 
99 
162.5 


109 
88 
193 


AInl878. 
<Iiil877. 
iliil876. 


96 
/132 
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Table  L — Pabt  1. — Sumnuuy  (A)  of  $6hool  age,  popuJtUion,  ^  — Continned. 


Territorifio. 

1 

1 
1 

1 
111 

s 

Si 

II 

1^ 

^  9 

-5 

It 

-5 

rrt^ii  - 

^18 
0&-21 
07-21 

40,672 
024,223 

24,826 
014,032 
02,090 

8,048 
o650 
01,400 
o800 
O200 

17, 178 
09,585 
ol,287 

1,845 

6426 

05921 

05582 

O170 

128 

WMhingtmi 

087.5 

Wyoming 

Indian- 

Cherokees 

5.418 

Chiokaaawe 

Chootaws 

2,600 
3,431 

Creeka 

- 

S«mJnolM 

Total 

184,405 

40,054 

101,118 

61,  IM 

Grand  total 

15,536,280 

2,038,644 

9, 781. 521 

5,805,342 



oInl879. 


b£8timat«d. 


SCHOOL  AOS8  IN  THX  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  diagram  shows  that  there  are  sixteen  different  school  ages  fn  the 
States  and  Territories ;  the  longest,  extending  from  four  years  of  age  to  twenty-one, 
covers  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  and  the  shortest,  from  eight  yeara  of  age  to  four- 
teen, a  period  of  six  years  only. 

Diagram  No,  1,  showing  the  differetit  school  ages  in  the  States  and  Territories  during  1880. 
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XV 


Ta^lb  I.— Pabt  l,-^8ummary  (B)  of  the  nuwiber  of  Uaohers  employed  in  the  puhlio  sdhooU 
and  the  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  in  the  reepecUvs  States  and  J^erritories, 


NamlMir  of  tAMliAn. 


States. 


Kale.      Female. 


ATerage  monthly 
salary. 


Hale.      Female. 


Alabama..  ~. 
Arkansas.... 
California.... 

Colorado 

Coonectieat . 
Delaware.^. 

Fksida 

Georgia 

imnois 


loira. 


Keotucky  — .^. 
IxKiisiana  ..•.••>•• ' 

Kaine 

llaiylaiid 

Massachiisetts .... 

Michigan 

Minnesota ........ 

Miaaisaippi 

Missoori 

Kdiraska 

Kevada 

"Sew  Hampshire . . 

l?ew  Jersey 

Kew  York 

KorthCaroUna.... 

Ohio 

Oregon — 

PcmtsylTsnia ..... 

Bhode  Island 

8oiith  Carolina 


Tezaa ~.. 

Termont 

Tirginia  ....... 

WestTlrginia. 
Wisconsin 


Total  nnmber  of  teachers  in  States. . 


2.944 
1.482 
1.206 
247 
tf746 


1,871 
896 

2.887 

481 

<&.354 


(594) 
075 
(8,600) 


420 


8.884 
7.802 
T.254 
^8.608 
4,418 


18,421 
6,778 

14,344 
4,274 
2,846 


(2.025) 


A825 
1.880 
1.183 
4.072 
1.874 
8,4U 
6.068 
1.870 
92 

580 

901 
7.902 
8,040 
11.326 

685 
9,732 

294 
1,887 
4.707 
8,088 

725 
8,009 
8.104 
2,018 


/4.809 
1,795 
7.462 
9,877 
8,341 
2.158 
4,879 
8,430 
105 
2,880 
2,486 

22.738 
1.090 

12,358 
679 

11,643 
1.001 
1,284 
1.247 
1,278 
8,601 
1,864 
1.030 
7,197 


(a$20  96) 


6150  00 

80  26 

642  84 

56  43 

030  83 

(640  00) 
50  00 
41  92 
87  20 
8116 
82  47 

(#21  75) 

(27  50) 
82  97  I 

(4106) 
67  54 
87  28 

85  29 
(30 

yA35  00 

86  12 
101  47 

84  12 

55  82 
(4140) 
(2176) 

56  00 
44  10 
82  36 
70  24 
25  24 

(26  66) 


5$40  00 
64  78 
040  87 
85  45 

024  79 

80  00 
8180 
85  20 
26  28 
25  98 


21  68 

80  59 
25  73 
27  52 


06) 


yk30  09 
31  93 
77  00 
22  23 
82  90 


89  00 
88  88 
28  42 
42  99 
23  89 


17  44 
24  66 


27  84 
29  20 
(28  19) 

<37  14  I   <24  91 


(280,034) 


a  Fior  white  teaohen^ 

bin  1878. 

e  In  ungraded  schools ;  in  graded  schools  the  STerage  salary  of  men  Is  $101.75;  of  women,  964.80. 

d  Estimated. 

« In  cities  and  towns  organized  as  one  district  the  average  salary  of  men  is  $98 ;  of  women,  $43. 

/Knmber  of  males  employed  in  winter ;  number  of  females  in  sammer. 

y  In  1879. 

h  In  graded  schools  the  average  salary  of  men  was  $87 ;  of  women,  $40. 

i  In  the  comities ;  in  the  independent  cities  the  average  sslary  of  males  is  $85.74;  of  females,  $85.06. 
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Table  I. — Pakt  1. — Summary  of  the  number  of  teachere  employtd,  4-0. — Continued. 


Territoriea. 

Nmnber  of  teachers. 

ATerago  monthly 
salary. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Arizona 

48              58 
134             152 
84             399 

(aieo) 

62  99 
M32             615 

282  235 
ct236           d324 

020             029 

(«196) 

$88  00 
26  70 
90  16 
85  00 
7164 

$70  00 
21  90 

Dakota 

District  of  Colambia 

62  24 

Idaho 

-MTonti^Ilft ,   .., ,    ,  . 

56  41 

Kew  Mexico 

TTtfth    

C35  00 
d41  14 
(e5S 

c22  00 

"W'flLfthlPgtOll     ..r,.-T,. r., 

d33  34 

"Wvominip. 

94) 

Izidian: 

Cherokees 

ChickaaawB 

Choctaws ^ 

Creeks 

d50  00 

(250  00 

BexniDoIwi 

d50  00 

d50  00 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  Territories 

(2,610) 



Grand  total 

(2S2,(m\ 

' 

"1 

a  Komber  necessary  to  sapply  the  schools ;  actual  namber  of  schools,  155. 
&  In  1875.  e  In  1878.  din  1879.  sin  1877. 

In  1870  the  correspondents  of  the  Office  included  the  pnljlio  school  officers  of  thirty- 
seven  States  and  Territories.  At  present  all  of  the  thirty-el^ht  States  and  eleven 
Territories  are  represented  in  the  list.  A  comparison  of  Table  I  with  the  correspond- 
ing table  of  1870  will  show  marked  increase  in  the  amount  and  greater  uniformity 
in  the  character  of  the  information  furnished  to  the  Office  from  the  several  States. 
Table  I  has,  in  consequence,  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  headings 
under  which  no  returns  were  possible  ten  years  ago ;  such  are  those  relating  to  the 
duration  of  the  school  year,  the  distribution  of  school  population  as  regards  sex  and 
age,  and  the  sources  of  revenue.  ^ 

The  expression  "  State  systems,''  generally  employed  with  reference  to  the  free  schools 
in  the  United  States,  indicates  the  perfect  independence  of  each  State  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  educational  affairs.  For  obvious  reasons  the  different  practices  growing 
out  of  such  independence  will  never  entirely  disappear,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they 
should ;  nevertheless  the  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  an  approach  towards  uniform- 
ity in  the  general  outlines  of  the  systems  which  seems  remarkable  in  view  of  the  di- 
versity of  educational  conditions  in  the  several  States  prior  to  1870,  the  opposite  theo- 
ries which  prevailed  in  different  sections,  and  the  great  contrast  between  the  newly 
settled  States  and  the  older  Commonwealths  in  social  conditions  and  avaUable  resources. 
The  agreement  in  the  systems  as  now  reported  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  increase  of  in- 
telligence or  the  decline  of  illiteracy  as  in  particulars  which  admit  of  tabulated  rep- 
resentation, the  machinery,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  of  education.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  this  machinery,  this  order  of  procedure,  which  gives  rise  to  dif- 
ferent ranks,  progression  of  exercises,  grades,  &c.,  furnishes  convenient,  indeed  neces- 
sary, means  for  the  systematic  conduct  and  examination  of  the  work  of  public  instruc- 
tion. It  is  this  fact  which  gives  significance  to  Table  I.  There  are  brought  into 
comparative  view  the  conditions  of  intelligence  comprehended  in  the  public  school 

*For  detailed  statements  of  the  changes  and  f^rowth  in  public  school  systems  since  1870,  see  the 
heading  State  School  System,  under  the  respective  States,  in  the  abstracts  following. 
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systems  of  tlie  States.  The  resalts,  as  maoifested  in  the  development  of  individuals 
atid  the  increase  of  knowledge,  most  be  learned  from  other  sources. 

In  all  the  States  pnbHc  instruction  is  provided  (1)  in  rural  schools,  which  are  in  gen- 
eral ungraded,  and  (2)  in  city  schools,  which  are  graded  from  primary  to  high,  inclusive. 
All  the  States  contemplate  and  most  of  them  have  some  provision  for  the  special 
training  of  teachers  and  some  prescribed  mode  for  ascertaining  their  qualifications 
and  regulating  their  appointment. 

In  lti70  Delaware  and  Oregon  had  no  State  execntive  school  officer.  Now  every 
State  system  includes  a  department  of  supervision,  whose  chief  officer  is  elected  by  the 
people  in  21  States,  appointed  by  the  governor  in  8,  elected  by  the  legislature  in  3, 
and  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  6.  However  much  the  duties  and 
authority  of  this  officer  vary  in  the  several  States,  he  is  in  every  instance  required  to 
make  reports.  Every  agency  promoting  the  improvement,  of  schools  is  afiected  by 
these  reports.    It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  their  value. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  particular  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  rural  schools 
have  been  plainly  stated  in  my  previous  reports.  Within  the  last  two  years  iuforma- 
tlou  concerning  these  schools  has  been  somewhat  fuller  and  more  explicit,  and  as  a 
consequence  their  deficiencies  and  their  wants  are  more  clearly  perceived.  From  what 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  two  years,  there  is  good  ground  for  belief  that 
the  improvement  of  this  class  of  schools  vriM  be  steady  and  rapid.  To  realize  the 
important  relation  they  bear  to  the  public  welfare,  we  have  only  to  remember  that 
upwards  of  two-thirds  of  our  youth  must  look  to  them  for  instruction.  By  means  of 
rural  schools  the  whole  tone  of  life  in  agricultural  districts  may  be  elevated  and  a 
more  nniform  standard  of  intelligence  maintained  throughout  the  various  sections  of 
our  country. 

The  district  system  as  it  exists  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  States  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  schools.  Its  disastrous  eficcts  are  summed  up 
in  reports  from  every  section :  small  schools,  short  terms,  meagre  salaries,  poor  teachei-s, 
incessant  change,  multiplicity  of  irresponsible  officers,  and  instruction  devoid  of  spirit 
and  lacking  the  conditions  necessary  to  steady  progi-ession. 

Hon.  N.  A.  Luce,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  Maine,  thus  graphically 
illustrates  the  situation: 

■  Statistics  on  file  in  this  office  collected  •-  •  *  last  year  from  292  towns  show  702 
summer  terms  of  school,  in  which  the  average  attendance  ranged  from  two  to  twelve 

}>upil8.  Assuming  like  conditions  to  exist  in  the  towns  not  reporting,  there  were  at 
eaist  1,200  out  of  4,000  school  districts  in  the  State  in  which  the  schools  were  thus 
small  and  short,  ana  i)oor  necessarily.  The  story  in  regard  to  very  many  of  these  is 
told  in  the  foUowing  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  of  one  of 
our  towns: 

"District  No.  27. — Number  of  scholars  in  district,  .3;  number  registered  in  summer 
school,  3;  average  attendance,  2 ;  length  of  terra,  5  weeks.  The  two  pupils  attending 
regularly  made  feir  progress  considering  the  brief  length  of  the  term.  No  winter 
term." 

The  township  system  is  universally  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the  district, 
and  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  the  legislatures  of  the  States  should  meet  the 
demand. 

GRADED  COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  efficiency  of  these  schools  would  be  greatly  increased  by  proper  attention  to 
the  order  and  continuity  of  studies;  on  this  point  the  experience  of  other  countries 
will  be  found  suggestive.  The  Austrian  school  law  of  April  18,  1869,  makes  provision 
for  graded  elementary  schools  and  ungraded  elementary  schools,  the  former  being 
intended  for  cities  and  towns  and  the  latter  for  villages.  Both  the  graded  and  the 
ungraded  schools  admit  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  which  is  the 
obligatory  school  age.    In  the  graded  schools  there  is  a  teacher  for  every  class,  the 
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D amber  of  pnpils  in  a  class  seldom  exceeding  50.  In  the  nngraded  schools^  howerery 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  only  one  teacher,  who  has  to  instruct  from  100  to  150  pupils.  The 
law  of  1869  fixes  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  to  one  teacher  at  80,  but  the  mi^jority 
of  communities  are  too  -poor  to  provide  for  more  than  one  teacher.  The  following  are 
the  courses  of  instruction  prescribed  for  ungraded  schools : 

School  of  three  divisions. 


Branohos  of  inatmctloii. 


Firit 
divisioD. 


I 

t 


Seoond 
division. 


as 


II 


u 


Third 
division. 


Belif^fonfl  inatmotion 

Mother  tongne 

Arithmetic 

Natural  history 

Geography  and  history 

Writing 

Drawing  and  elementary  geometry  .. 

Singing .'. 

Gymnastics 

Total  number  of  hours  a  week  . 


Sours, 
2 
12 
4 


Sours, 
2 
10 

4 

;         2 

2 
2 

1 
2 


Hours, 


'  2 
19 
4 
2 
2 
2 
a3 
1 
2 


19 


25 


a  For  girls,  1  hour. 
School  of  two  classes f  each  hailing  two  divisions. 


Branches  of  isstraotion. 


First  class. 


First 
division. 


i 

I 


Second 
division. 


-I 

is 


Second  class. 


First 
division. 


C  00 


m 


Second 
division. 


'I 


Bellgions  inatniction  .^ 

Mother  tongne <^ 

Arithmetio 

Natural  history 

Geography  and  history 

Writing 

Drawing  and  elementary  geometry . 

Singing 

Gymnaatioa 

Total  mimber  of  boors  a  week . 


Hours. 
1 

12 

4 


Hours. 


Hours. 
2 

10 
4 
2 
2 
2 

o3 
1 
2 


Hours. 


2 
10 
4 

2 

2 

2 

03 

1 
2 


18 


28 


a  For  girl%  1  hour. 
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Beside  the  above  branches,  girls  receive  instrnction  in  needlework  in  all  the  un- 
graded schools. 

In  onr  own  country,  graded  conrses  of  study,  wherever  adopted,  have  accomplished 
excellent  results.  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  bears  testimony  to  this  effect. 

George  A.  Walton,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  says: 

The  examinations  which  were  made  last  year  in  t'#o  grades  of  the  schools  of  Nor- 
folk County,  and  of  which  a  report  was  puolished  in  the  appendix  to  the  forty-third 
annual  report  of  the  board,  originated  in  an  effort  to  find  a  proper  ba8is  for  a  course 
of  studies  which,  so  far  as  the  leading  branches  of  study  were  concerned,  should  be 
uniform  for  the  county.  -So  different  were  the  theories  of  what  the  schools  should 
aim  to  accomplish  and  so  diverse  tho  methods  and  various  the  means  for  carrying  out 
the  theories,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  make  out  a  course  which  would  be  gen- 
erally accepted  throughout  the  county.  No  detailed  report  was  at  first  contemplated, 
but  simply  a  statement  of  the  general  result  upon  the  basis  assumed.  But  the  exami- 
nations revealed  such  a  diversity  of  attainments  in  these  fundamental  branches  that  it 
seemed  advisable  to  present  to  the  school  officers  of  the  county  a  statement  of  the 
results  in  detail,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  their  study  might  lead  to  greater 
uniformity  in  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Walton  again  says : 

Observations  in  the  schools  show  that  where  there  is  no  well  arranged  course  of 
studies  the  schools  are  very  imperfectly  graded.  They  also  show  that  the  schools  are 
welj  graded  in  proportion  to  the  vigilance  of  school  otficials  in  holding  the  toachora 
to  the  prescribed  course  through  their  examinations  and  through  the  examination 
Of  the  several  classes  in  passing  over  the  course  prescribed.  And  actual  results  de- 
monstrate that  at  least  one  year  in  six  is  saved  in  completing  the  ordinary  branches 
of  study  by  even  an  imperfect  grading  of  the  schools. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Campbell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  California, 
regrets  that  under  the  new  provisions  **the  power  to  adopt  a  county  course  of  study 
is  vested  nowhere." 

Hon.  Leon.  Trousdale,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Tennessee,  has 
addressed  a  circular  to  teachers  through  county  superintendents  setting  forth  a  flexi- 
ble system  of  grading. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Stato  Teachers'  Association  of  Colorado  in  January,  1880,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  coarse  of  study  for  ungraded  schools.  In  rec- 
ommending to  teachers  and  officers  throughout  the  State  the  course  adopted.  Hon. 
J.  C.  Shattnck,  State  superintendent,  says: 

Believing  that  our  country  schools  will  be  controlled  in  the  future,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  by  a  shifting  procession  of  inexperienced  teachers,  this  effort  to 
assist  them  by  furnishing  an  outline  of  the  work  they  are  expected  to  do  commends 
itself  to  me  as  reasonable  and  important.  Within  the  limits  of  this  course  there  is 
room  enough  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  invention  and  individoality  of  such  as  have 
them,  while  the  less  gifted  will  find  these  suggestions  a  daily  help  and  guide. 

Upon  county  superintendents,  more  than  aU  others,  depends  the  intrcSuction  or  use 
of  this  course  of  study.  It  will  not  introduce  it-self.  It  will  require  the  patient,  per- 
nstent  labor  of  years.    Is  not  the  end  worth  the  effort  f 

Hon.  J.  L.  Denton,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Arkansas,  in  his 
annual  report  recommends  the  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools  prepared  for 
Illinois. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
ports very  encouraging  progress  in  the  introduction  of  the  "graded  system"  into  rural 
districts. 

There  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  delay  in  the  universal  application  of  a  plan  at  once 
so  simple  and  effective.  The  branches  taught  in  the  country  schools  are  few  in  num- 
ber (being  in  general  only  orthography,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and 
arithmetic),  and  it  requires  but  little  thought  to  systematize  the  instruction  or  to 
ad|ju8t  a  model  scheme  to  the  requirements  of  particular  schools. 
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SELECTION  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

Great  complaint  is  made  of  the  lack  of  competent  teachers  in  the  mral  acliools. 
This  arises  from  the  insnflBcient  number  of  trained  teachers,  bad  modes  of  appoint- 
ment, low  salaries,  short  school  years,  and  uncertain  tenure  of  office.  Facts  bearing 
upon  the  first  named  condition  are  given  in  Table  I  and  under  the  head  of  State 
School  System  in  the  abstracts.  The  township  system  has  a  faTorable  effect  upon  the 
other  conditions,  but  will  not  or  itself  accomplish  complete  reform. 

The  present  modes  of  appointment  are  open  to  severe  criticism.  In  most  of  the 
States  the  matter  rests  virtually  with  county  superintendents  or  local  trustees ;  but, 
n.s  no  standards  of  qualification  obtain  for  these  officers,  their  judgment  of  teachers 
18  exceedingly  unreliable.  Efforts  have  recently  been  made  in  certain  of  the  States 
to  place  this  matter  of  appointment  on  a  better  basis.  In  Connecticut  the  council  of 
education  recommends  to  the  legislature  the  passage  of  an  act  in  regard  to  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers.  In  Vermont  the  association  of  teachers  has  prepared  a  plan 
to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  looking  to  improved  methods  of  appointing  and 
licensing  teachers.  It  must  be  admitted  that  with  all  defects  in  training  and  in  modes 
of  appointment  the  teachers  are  better  than  their  wages. 

By  reference  to  Table  I,  Part  1,  columns  of  average  duration  of  school  in  days  and 
of  average  monthly  salaries,  the  current  rates  in  the  several  States  can  be  readily 
ascertained. 

METHODS  OP  COMPUTING  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SALARIES. 

The  methods  of  computing  the  average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers  have  not  been 
uniform.  Special  attention  was  called  to  this  by  a  letter  received  from  State  Super- 
intendent Slade,  of  Illinois,  containing  the  following  statement  and  inquiry: 

In  making  up  statistics  in  this  office  my  attention  has  been  called  to  two  ways  of 
reaching  averages  of  teachers'  wages.  For  instance,  if  two  teachers  are  employed  in 
a  fownship,  one  at  ^60  a  month  and  the  other  at  $100,  the  average  may  be  stated  to 
be  $80  a  month.  Or,  the  first,  bein|5  employed  six  months,  receives  $360;  the  second, 
bting  employed  ten  months,  receives  $1,000;  making  a  total  payment  for  sixteen 
months  of  $1,360,  an  average  of  $85  a  month. 

This  last  is  the  average  that  has  heretofore  been  sought  in  this  State.  It  occurs 
t«  me  to  ask  you  whether  this  is  the  practice  in  other  States.  If  the  practice  is  not 
uniform  thronghout  the  States,  comparison  of  averages  cannot  be  fairly  made;  for 
since,  as  a  rule,  the  teachers  who  receive  the  higher  wages  are  employed  for  the  longer 
terms,  the  second  way  stated  will  give  a  higher  average  than  the  first. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  State  and  territorial  superintendents 
and  to  several  city  superintendents,  with  a  request  that  they  should  inform  this  Office 
of  the  method  of  computation  employed  in  their  respective  offices.  The  answers  re- 
ceived which  make  a  definite  reply  to  the  inquiry  describe  the  practices  of  a  largo 
number  of  offices.  The  first  method  mentioned  by  Superintendent  Slade  is  employed 
in  Colorado,  Florida,  Indiana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Souih  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Wisconsin  (T),  and  Washington  Territoiy;  methods  essentially  like  the  first 
are  used  in  Connecticut  and  in  New  Hampshire;  the  first  is  the  commoner  method 
employed  by  county  officials  in  Missouri.  The  second  method  is  employed  in  Ala- 
bama, Illinois,  Louisiana  (in  counties),  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia  (in  counties),  and  West  Virginia ;  methods  similar  to  the  second,  in 
Iowa  and  Dakota. 

In  the  cities  the  teachers  are  employed  an  equal  number  of  months  usually,  and 
therefore  the  varying  element  of  time  does  not  enter  into  the  computation  of  teachers' 
wages.    The  same  is  true  in  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Answers  which  do  not  fall  readily  into  the  above  classification  have  been  received 
from  New  York,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  and  Vermont. 

Superintendent  Gilmonr,  of  New  York,  reports  that  average  yearly  and  average 
weekly  wages  are  computed.  ''The  first  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  whole  amount 
expended  for  teachers'  wages  by  the  number  of  duly  qualified  teachers  employed  for 
the  fuU  legal  term  of  school,  28  weeks;  the  second,  by  dividing  the  average  yearly 
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salary  by  the  average  nnmber  of  weeks  scliools  were  taught."  Hon.  J.  J.  Bum^,  State 
school  commissioner  of  Ohio,  says:  "We  divide  the  whole  amount  expended  for 
tuition  by  the  aggregate  of  the  number  of  months  taught."  In  Vermont,  township 
averages  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  whole  amount  paid  teachers  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  weeks  taught  in  town;  county  averages^  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  several 
township  averages  by  the  number  of  towns  in  the  county;  State  averages,  by  divid- 
ing the  sum  of  county  averages  by  the  number  of  counties. 

Several  superintendents  gave  opinions  worthy  of  consideration.  Hon.  J.  G.  Baird, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  board  of  education,  says: 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  perfectly  accurate  statement  of  the  average  wages  per  month 
of  teachers.  That  coulcl  bo  obtained  only  by  having  cert-ain  data  which  the  average 
school  committee  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  to  give:  (1)  the  exact  aggregate  length 
of  time  which  the  schools  of  a  particular  town,  in  any  given  year,  have  been  taught 
by  male  teachers  ;  (2)  the  exact  amount  of  compensation  received  by  these  teachers  in 
the  aggregate ;  (3)  the  exact  amount  of  time  that  the  schools,  as  aforesaid,  have  been 
taught  by  female  teachers ;  (4)  the  exact  amount  of  their  total  compensation.  The  iirst 
two,  properly  used,  give  the  average  per  month  of  male  teachers ;  the  last  two,  of  female 
teachers  for  the  town  in  question.  Then  to  obtain  the  average  for  any  county  it  is  nec- 
essary to  add  together  all  the  several  lengths  of  time  in  all  the  towns  of  the  county, 
for  male  teachers,  and  to  obtain  in  the  same  way  the  grand  total  of  their  compensa- 
tion ;  then,  to  use  these  totals  in  the  proper  way.  In  the  same  manner  for  iemale 
teachers. 

Then,  further,  to  ascertain  the  average  wages  per  month  for  the  State  the  total 
amount  of  time  taught  by  all  the  male  teachers  in  the  State  must  be  found  by  adding 
up  the  totals  of  all  the  counties;  and  the  total  of  all  their  wages  must  be  found  in 
like  manner.    And  so  of  female  teachers. 

Snperintendent  Smart,  of  Indiana,  makes  the  following  remarks  in  his  letter : 

I  believe  that  the  second  method  will  not  produce  the  average  wages  of  teachers, 
but  that  it  will  produce  the  average  coat  of  a  manWa  tuition,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing. 

If  we  wish  to  find  the  average  compensation  of  teachers  in  any  State,  we  must  find 
how  many  teachers  are  employed  at  a  s{)ecific  price  per  month,  and  how  many  are 
employed  at  another  specific  price  per  month,  and  so  on,  and  make  the  average  from 
the  primary  statement. 

Superintendent  Newell,  of  Maryland,  closes  his  letter  with  the  following  remark : 

In  connection  with  this  subject  there  is  another  point  to  which  I  think  the  attention 
of  statisticians  should  be  directed,  namely,  the  numberof  months  for  which  the  salary 
is  paid  during  the  year;  for  a  school  that  pays  $60  a  month  for  10  months  is  better 
in  every  respect  than  one  which  pays  $70  for  8  months;  yet  by  the  tables  the  latter 
would  seem  the  best.  The  substitution  of  actual  yearly  earnings  for  monthly  salary 
would  remove  this  source  of  false  inference. 

Snperintendent  Beadle,  of  Dakota,  says : 

We  find  the  total  number  of  months  taught  by  all  the  teachers  reported  and  the 
total  amount  paid  them  for  wages  as  reported  in  the  same  divisions,  being  careful  to 
ol^erve  that  the  average  is  taken  only  from  those  reports  which  give  both  items. 
We  then  divide  the  latter  aggregate  amount  by  the  former  total  number  and  treat 
the  quotient  as  the  average  rate  of  wages  sought. 
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•Tablie  I. — Part  2. — Summary  (A)  of  annual  income  and  expenditure,  4^ 


States. 


I 

'a 


Annual  expenditure. 


Mi, 

CO 


I 

0  . 

si 


t 


111* 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat.... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

\Iarylftnd 

4f  assachnsetts . 

Michij^j^an 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska , 

Nevada 

New  HampsMre 

Now  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

jOhlo 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Khode  Island.... 
South  Carolina. , 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 

Total 


$388,018 

256.100 

3, 573, 108 

522,580 

1,481.701 

183, 313 

139, 710 

471,029 

7, 836, 952 

4,402,850 

5, 254, 268 

2, 160, 507 

1, 031, 565 

480.320 

1, 047, 715 

1, 483. 862 

{4,622,609 

3, 002, 032 

1, 582.  Oil 

740, 036 

4,020.860 

1, 121, 795 

158,947 

682,116 

1. 928, 374 

10,412,363 

399,290 

7, 185, 420 

803,162 

8, 046, 116 

558,451 

440, 110 

799, 217 

801,235 

417, 491 

1,290,288 

791,083 

2,607,800 


$11,872 


$16,196 
256,659 
115,922 
96,494 


647,286 


26,441 
2,800 
8,021 


$362,593 
192,665 
2, 207, 044 
186, 426 
1,  Oil,  730 
138, 819 
97,115 


$1,000 

10,347 
400,868 

93.179 
273,710 

64,472 
8,557 


709,695 
410, 782 
879,979 
880.116 
16,698 


12, 178 
36,074 


ei,  587, 015 
3, 365, 046 

«2, 901, 948 

1,088,604 

736,890 


2,235,232 


1, 139, 321 

328,589 

13,828 


74,801 
148, 750 
610.586 
725,722 
157,897 


25,489 
34,986 
64,920 

54,500 
9,088 


137,894 

193.035 
61,905 
38,372 

103,999 

1, 176, 230 

16,132 

708, 736 
87,048 

952,695 
67,338 
13, 010 
41,077 
27,565 


46.274 


01,106 

74,109 

245,843 


14,125 
34,406 
115,400 
15, 116 
96.681 

7,185 
79, 831 

9,835 
18.612 
17,355 
12,648 
11.239 
89, 210 

9,311 
59,655 


^948.096 

1,141,753 
p4, 491, 225 

1, 909, 941 
993,205 
669,393 

2, 218. 637 

632,304 

83,706 

414,  590 

1, 446, 178 

7, 638, 922 
818. 453 

6.017,642 
210.429 

4. 510, 197 
405,605 
287,403 
696,680 
674,869 
360,320 
714, 783 
522,483 

1, 568, 692 


218,878 


474,252 
500,512 


678,820 

366,382 

9.580 

98, 252 

253,791 

1,481.826 

3.181 

1,254,004 

9,360 

1, 906, 790 

71,422 

5,604 

69,750 

88,264 

82.726 

101, 010 

110, 961 

856.582 


$376,466 

0238.056 

2.864.671 

895,527 

1.408,375 

e207,281 

all4, 895 

471,029 

7, 531. 942 

04,491,850 

4,921.248 

1.818,387 

803,490 

480,320 

M,  047, 681 

1. 544, 367 

5, 156, 731 

8, 109, 915 

1,706.114 

0830,704 

03,162.178 

1.187,096 

il44,245 

565,339 

1, 928. 374 

10, 412, 378 

352.882 

7, 166. 963 

314, 017 

7, 440, 013 

644,200 

324,629 

724,862 

753,346 

454,285 

046,109 

716,864 

2. 230, 772 


$180,067 

198,608 

6, 914, 303 

682,410 


d440,788 
132,720 


15, 875, 566 
U.  817, 055 
0,432,359 
4,633,044 
2,188.407 
/700.000 
2,005,131 


10, 000. 000 
3, 156. 210 


7,353.401 

2.064.768 

275.274 

2.329,918 

6.244,139 

30, 747. 509 

179,561 

21.851.718 

667,863 

25.467.097 

1,804.122 

.  851.016 

1.066,096 


1, 177. 545 
1,670.535 
5,303,298 


82.  684, 489  |  8, 805. 386 


909,538  '  54.551,201 


12, 656. 050 


78. 836, 390 


177, 842, 331 


a  Items  not  fully  reported. 


/In  1878. 


b  Paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  counties  and    g  Includes  miscellaneous  expenditures. 


therefore  not  included  in  State  expenditure, 
e  Includes  $1,690  expended  for  colored  schools 

outside  of  Wilmington. 
d  For  white  schools  only. 
e  Includes  salaries  of  superintendents. 


ft  So  reported,  though  the  items  given  amount  to 

$1,048,886. 
i  Total  of  reported  items. 
j  So  reported,  though  the  Items  given  amount  to 

$146,101. 
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Tabus  I.— Part  2. — Summary  (A)  of  annual  income  and  expenditure^  ^c— Cont'd. 


Territoriet. 


I 


Annnal  expenditure. 
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•as  a 
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m  O 

111 


Arizon* 

Dakota 

Dist  of  Colnmbia. 

Waho 

Montana , 

Kev  Mexico  ..... 

Utah 

Washington 

"Wyoming 

Indian: 

Cherokeea 

Chickasaws  — 

Choctawa 

Creeka 

8eminolea 

Total 

Grand  total  . . 


$67,028 

124  003 

476, 957 

51.530 

78,730 

625.473 

132,194 

al05, 520 

a7,056 

60,803 
58,000 
31,700 
28,356 
7,500 


$41,031 
46,849 


$10,860 


$64,818 
277,012 
83,844 


$19,134 

104,846 

4.968 


25.816 
al4, 592 


1,500 
a2,883 


M5,432 
100,343 
a94,019 
022,120 


53,458 

4.535 

02,885 


$61,172 

124,488 

438,567 

88,812 

59,463 

518,890 

132,194 

all4, 379 

022,120 

60,803 
58,000 
31,700 
28,356 
7,500 


1,255,750 


127,788 


15.243 


607,088 


139,326  1  1,196,439 


$113, 074 
0133,952 
1,206^356 


118, 912 


372,728 

0220,405 

o61,675 


2. 227. 096 


83, 940, 239   8, 933, 174 


924, 781  55, 158. 289  I  12, 795, 376  |  80, 032, 838 


180, 069, 427 


o  In  1870. 


h  In  1875. 


Table  I. — Part  2. — Summary  (B)  of  per  capita  expenditure. 
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MannarhnnettA 

a$14  91 

512  44 

511  51 

11  07 

a$U  93 

o$19  66 

California 

517  17 

617  07 

17  80 

627  85 
624  15 
81  38 

MontriMia 

Colorado 

$14  60 

Connecticnt - 

9  39 
9  06 

11  01 
14  87 

17  91 
19  14 

112^ 
9  74 

Diutrict  of  ColombU 

$1152 

903 
08  17 

7  99 
06  92 
MnlS- 

11  63 
oil  25 

12  29 
e8  00 

r9.           cin 

17  35 
018  45 

18  91 
c24  03 

1878. 

Iowa 

ol2  77 

014  14 

Xehraaka 

Arizona 

aEfltimated. 
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Table  I. — Part  2. —  Summary  (B)  of  per  capita  expenditure — Continued. 


States  and  Territoriet. 

il 

u 

•§"3 

ri 
i 

II 

it. 

11 
pt 

1 

1-3 

Expenditure  in  the  year  per  cap- 
ita of  population  between  6  and 
16,  including  interest   on   the 
yaluo  of  all  school  property. 

Ulinois 

16  70 

a6  39 
634 
6  15 
503 
580 

WTO 
533 
527 
500 

M72 
4  65 
4  56 

03  93 
323 
8  01 

61  59 
1  56 
152 
142 
1  29 
1  08 
08 
06 

$0  61 

08  12 

10  00 

8  50 

$15  68 

Delaware 

New  York 

18  16 

18  47 

9  18 

12  72 

Ohio 



$8  33 

$0  07 

VcnnoMt 

Indiana 

706 
68  11 
7  85 
887 
864 
68  15 
7  51 
6  53 
«6  25 

0  48 
4  43 

66  74 
2  70 
882 
2  42 
885 

1  00 

1  12 

2  00 
68  42 
c7  61 

Michigan 

Kansas. 

13  20 
11  44 
16  37 
611  02 
11  87 

048 
el  63 
16  82 

69U 

7  67 

8  00 

Oregon 

Maryland 

Washington.... 

Wisconsin 

0  70 

11  33 

Maine 

Utah 

e3  33 
6  21 

New  Jersey 

8  08 

"West  Virffinia 

I^uisiftll  A     .••••••••••••.••••.•.••••••••••••• 

Mississinni 

4  01 

6  57 

Virginia 

2  20 

2  38 

South  Carolina 

l^nntno.lcir -.    

507 
8  31 
284 
8  17 

Georgia   .........     ..    ...........  ........ 

North  Carolina 

Alabama  ^-^.r^.t^.T-, ■,--. t ,,-r- 

Minnesota 

Pennsylvania 

en  81 

a  Does  not  include  expenditure  for  books.         6  In  1870.  e  In  1878. 

Table  I,  Part  2,  shows  that  there  is  great  inequality  between  the  States  in  respect 
to  school  funds.  Complaints  of  meagre  salaries  are  not  confined  to  States  having  the 
smallest  funds,  but  where  State  and  local  resources  are  extremely  limited  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  evil  can  be  remedied  without  some  degree  of  national  aid. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Governor  George  B.  McClellan,  in  his  report  for  the  year  as 
president  of  the  State  board  of  education  of  New  Jersey,  is  applicable  to  every  State : 

It  is  suggested  as  a  fit  subject  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  legislature 
whether  there  ^onld  not  be  a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  system  and  the  de- 
termination of  a  course  of  education ;  of  the  location,  number,  and  grade  of  Hchools : 
of  the  minimum  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  various  grades;  the  duties,  salaries,  ancl 
allowances  of  the  county  superintendents  and  all  other  officials  connected  with  the 
working  of  the  system,  as  well  as  of  all  other  subjects  of  expense  that  can  be  foreseen, 
and  thus  establish  at  least  the  minimum  of  outlay,  which,  under  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  should  be  provided  for  by  general  taxation.  This  being  done,  it 
would  seem  proper  to  fix  the  rate  of  the  Slate  school  tax  each  year  so  that  it  would 
produce  the  required  sum. 
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teachers'  tenure  of  office. 

It  lias  not  escaped  attention  that  raral  schools  suffer  from  the  frequent  change  of 
teachers.  The  practice  of  employing  men  for  winter  and  women  for  sunmier  terms 
prevails  in  many  places,  and  where  the  same  teachers  serve  through  both  terms  en- 
gagements are  seldom  made  for  more  than  a  single  school  year.  This  arrangement 
appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  voluntary  principle,  which  has  operated  freely  in 
public  school  affairs.  As  soon  as  the  evil  consequences  of  the  uncertain  tenure  at- 
tracted attention,  like  every  other  established  custom,  it  found  defenders.  Thus,  it 
has  been  urged  that  the  annual  appointment  affords  an  easy  means  of  ridding  the 
schools  of  incompetent  teachers.  The  assertion  would  have  weight,  did  not  the  facts 
c^er  abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

In  some  States  the  school  committee  have  no  power  under  the  school  law  to  hire 
teachers  for  more  than  a  year.  This  restriction,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  removed ; 
or,  if  it  be  impossible  to  secure  local  school  committees  who  can  be  trusted  to  exercise 
a  reasonable  discretion  in  the  matter,  that  fact  would  afford  an  additional  argument 
for  a  State  board  of  education  qualified  and  empowered  to  act  in  the  selectioui 
appointment,  and  continuance  of  teachers. 

SCHOOL  supervision. 

The  theory  of  school  supervision  has  received  much  attention  in  the  United  States, 
but  we  are  not  able  as  yet  to  report  satisfactory  progress  in  many  practical  results 
from  its  application  to  rural  schools.  Two  States  that  adopted  county  supervision 
have  abandoned  the  i>olicy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  in 
charge  of  superintendents  has  very  greatly  increased.  In  the  West  and  Sooth,  where 
the  county  instead  of  the  town  is  the  important  civil  unit,  county  supervision  is  ac- 
cepted aa  a  fixed  fact.  In  a  few  States  county  superintendents  have  sufficient  pay  and 
are  selected  with  due  reference  to  their  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the  management 
of  country  schools.  Some  States  have  shown  a  disposition  to  associate  with  the  State 
Boperintendent  a  board  of  education  having  the  same  relation  to  the  school  affairs  of 
the  entire  State  that  municipal  boards  have  to  those  of  individual  cities.  The  mem- 
ben  of  the  boards  of  education  (whether  State  or  city)  perform  their  duties  without 
compensation ;  but  members  of  State  boards  sometimes  are  reimbursed  for  expenses 
incuned  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

WOMEN  AS  VOTERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Women's  opportunities  to  infiuence  edacation  as  voters  and  school  officers  have  been 
greatly  enlarged.  They  may  vote  at  school  meetings  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Dakota,  and  W^yoming ;  at  school  elections  in  Colorado  and  Minnesota ; 
and  for  members  of  school  committees  in  Massachusetts.  They  can  vote  at  school 
meetings  in  Michigan  and  Xew  York  if  they  are  taxpayers;  in  Washington  Territory, 
if  they  are  liable  to  taxation.  Widows  and  unmarried  women  in  Idaho  may  vote  as 
to  special  district  taxes  if  they  hold  taxable  property.  In  Oregon  widows  having 
children  and  taxable  property  may  vote  at  school  meetings.  In  Indiana ''  women  not 
married  nor  minors,  who  pay  taxes  and  are  listed  as  parents,  guardians,  or  heads  of 
fandlies,  may  vote  at  school  meetings.''  In  Kentucky  any  white  widow  having  a  child 
of  school  age  is  a  qualified  school  voter;  if  she  has  no  child,  but  is  a  taxpayer,  she  may 
vote  on  the  question  of  taxes.  Women  are  eligible  to  school  offices  generally  in  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Ver- 
mont, and  Wyoming ;  to  school  district  offices  in  Colorado ;  to  any  office  except  State 
superintendent  in  Wisconsin.  They  may  serve  on  school  committees  in  New  Harap- 
shire  and  Rhode  Island,  as  school  trustees  in  New  Jersey,  and  as  school  visitors  in 
Connecticat.  Some  offices  are  open  to  them  in  Maine  and  all  offices  in  California, 
unlen  specially  forbidden  by  the  constitution.  In  Utah  no  discrimination  on  the 
ground  of  sex  is  made  as  to  voting  in  generaL 
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Carefully  coDsidering  the  position  of  -woman  in  the  work  of  education,  what  she 
has  done  and  may  do  as  a  teacher,  what  her  nature  and  experience  may  fit  her  to  do 
better  than  man  as  an  officer,  inspector,  or  superintendent,  as  facts  have  illustrated 
these  points  in  this  and  other  countries,  I  have  favored  the  extension  of  suffrage  to 
her  in  all  matters  relating  to  education  and  the  opening  of  appropriate  offices  to  her  in 
connection  with  institutions  and  systems  of  instruction.  These  annual  reports  show 
from  time  to  time  how  far  this  view  has  been  justified  in  the  course  of  events.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  women  have  shown  more  indifference  to  this  opjmrtunity  than  I 
expected. 

PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

These  funds  are  generally  managed  with  scrupulous  honesty  and  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  public,  but  in  several  States  the  condition  and  management  of  school 
funds  have  occasioned  serious  complaint.  It  is  asserted  that  sufficient  guarantees 
ore  not  required  from  those  to  whom  school  moneys  are  intrusted,  that  funds  are  not 
wisely  invested,  and  the  school  lands  not  properly  managed.  These  interests  are  very 
large  in  all  of  the  newer  States.  The  mistakes  that  have  been  made  are  serious  and 
afford  instructive  lessons  to  all  administering  these  trusts. 

In  three  States  the  State  superintendent  may  bring  suit  for  the  recovery  of  misap- 
plied school  funds ;  in  three,  the  State  board  of  education  has  charge  of  school  funds 
and  lands.  In  general,  however,  the  officers  of  education  can  only  act  with  reference 
to  finances  as  advisers  and  disbursers.  This  limitation  has  proved  unwise.  The  en- 
tire system  of  reporting  school  finances  needs  careful  revision  in  some  of  the  States. 
In  several  instances  State  superintendents  have  pointed  out  the  evils  and  their  reme* 
dies  with  precision ;  thus  Hon.  S.  R.  Thompson,  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  Nebraska,  says: 

The  blanks  for  directors'  reports  for  next  year  have  been  changed  so  as  to  specify 
more  particularly  the  classes  of  things  for  which  money  is  paid  out  b^  district  boards 
and  to  diminish  the  amounts  reported  under  the  indefinite  designation  of '^ all  other 
purposes." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  accounts  are  kept  by  more  than  three  thousand 
different  officers,  many  of  whom  are  unaccustomed  to  keeping  accounts,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  absolutely  accurat-e  and  reliable  reports  cannot  in  all  cases  be  secured.  As  it 
is,  the  reports  are  in  the  main  substantially  accurate.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  of 
many  county  superintendents  to  call  upon  the  school  officers  once  a  year,  look  over 
their  accounts,  and  make  suggestions  towards  improvement  where  needed.  Instances 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  department  where  a  county  superint-endent,  by 
giving  careful  attention  to  the  financial  management  of  the  district  officers,  has  saved 
the  districts  of  his  county  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  his  annual  salary. 

Hon.  N.  A.  Luce,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  Maine,  reports : 

Illegal  wastage  in  the  way  of  diversion  of  these  revenues  to  other  than  their  legiti- 
mate uses  has  been  practically  stopped  by  requiring  the  municipal  officers  to  render 
to  the  State  superintendent  detailed  accounts  of  the  school  resources  and  expendi- 
tures of  their  several  towns,  in  the  form  of  fiscal  returns  made  under  oath,  and  in 
such  shape  that  all  such  diversions  are  at  once  apparent,  and  by  giving  the  governor 
and  council  power  to  order  suspension  of  payment  of  State  funds,  in  case  of  such 
diversions,  till  restitution  is  made. 

Sometimes  excellent  results  have  been  secured  by  the  personal  examination  of  the 
accounts  in  the  several  counties  by  the  State  superintendent,  as  has  been  done  in 
Maryland. 

EDUCATIONAL   LAND    GRANTS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  PUBLIC-LAND  AND   OTHER 

STATES. 

I  have  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report  that  the  chief  source  of  the  permanent  public 
school  funds  in  many  States  has  been  the  Federal  Government.  In  order  to  present 
the  facts  on  which  this  statement  is  based  in  a  form  capable  of  wide  diffusion  and 
permanent  preservation,  I  here  reprint  Chapter  XIII  of  Mr.  Thomas  Donaldson's  valu- 
able monograph  on  The  Public  Domain,  which  has  Just  been  publiahed  as  part  of  the 
report  of  the  public  land  commission. 
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ORAKTS  ASD  BXSSBVATIOKS. 

The  lands  granted  in  the  States  and  reserved  in  the  Territories  for  edncatiomU  pur- 
pooe^by  acts  of  Congress  from  1785  to  June  30, 1880,  were : 

For  public  or  common  wikooU, 

Every  sixteenth  section  of  pnblic  land  in  the  States  admitted  prior  to  1848,  and 
eTcry  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  section  of  snch  land  in  States  and  Territories  since 
organized — estimated  at  67,893,919  acres. 

For  9eminarie»  or  umvertities. 

The  quantity  of  two  townships,  or  46.080  acres,  in  each  State  or  Territory  contain- 
ing public  land,  and  in  some  instances  a  greater  quantity,  for  the  support  of  demi- 
naries  or  schools  of  a  higher  grade — etitimated  at  1,165,520  acres. 

For  offricultwral  and  mechanical  eolleget. 

The  grant  to  all  the  States  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  by  act  of  Jily 
2,  18t>*2,  and  its  supplements,  of  30,000  acres,  for  each  representative  and  si-nator  in 
Congress  to  which  the  State  was  entitled,  of  land  "in  place"  where  the  State  con- 
tained a  sufficient  quantity  of  public  land  subject  to  sale  at  ordinary  private  entry  at 
the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre,  and  of  scrip  representing  an  equal  number  of  acres  where 
the  State  did  not  contain  such  description  of  land,  the  scrip  to  be  sold  by  the  State 
and  located  by  its  assignees  on  any  such  land  in  other  States  and  Territories,  subject 
to  certain  restrictions.  Land  in  place,  1,770,000  acres ;  land  scrip,  7,830,000  acres ; 
total,  9,600,000  acres. 

In  all,  78,659,439  acres  for  edncatlonal  purposes  under  the  heads  above  set  out  to 
Jnne  30,  1880. 

The  lands  thus  ceded  to  the  several  States  were  disposed  of  or  are  held  for  disposition, 
and  the  proceeds  used  as  x)emianent  endowments  for  common  school  funds.  (See 
Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  John  Eaton,  to  June  30,  1880;  land 
and  anditont*  reports  of  the  several  land  States ;  Kiddle  &.  Schem's  Dictionary  of  Edu- 
cation, and  also  Ninth  Census,  F.  A.  Walker,  Superintendent,  for  details  of  endowments 
of  the  several  States  for  common  schools  resnitinpr  from  sales  of  United  States  land 
grants  for  education.)  As  an  illustration,  the  State  of  Ohio  has  a  permanent  endow- 
ment for  education,  called  the  "  irreducible  State  debt,''  the  result  of  sale  of  all 
granted  lands  for  education,  of  $4,289,718.52. 

KAKLT  KOCCATIOXAL  OmBttT. 

The  importance  attached  to  education  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  is  shown 
by  the  provisions  they  made  for  its  permanent  endowment.  Indeed,  in  the  earliest 
settlements  on  this  continent  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  measures  were  adopted  in  the 
caose  of  education,  not  only  as  essential  to  morals,  social  order,  and  individual  hap- 
piness, but  as  necessary  to  new  and  liberal  institutions.  Every  immigrant  ship  had  its 
schoolmaster  on  board,  each  settlement  erected  its  school-house,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  advanced  with  the  culture  of  the  soil  from  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower 
through  our  colonial  history. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  in  the  different  colonies  the  subject  of  popular  education 
had  attracted  attention,  and  provision  had  been  made  for  its  practical  realization. 
The  tbeory  of  general  education  found  no  basis  in  the  aristocratic  social  constitution 
of  the  mother  country,  while  in  the  colonies  themselves  were  to  be  found  influences 
decidedly  hostile  to  it.  The  injustice  and  persecution,  however,  which  had  caused  the 
immigration  to  this  country,  especially  to  the  northern  colonies,  wonderfully  neutral- 
ized the  religions  and  political  prejudices  of  our  forefathers  and  prepared  them  to 
accept  doctrines  of  very  opposite  tendency.  The  comparative  feebleness  of  aristo- 
cratic prestige  in  the  forests  of  the  New  World  permitted  the  development  of  the 
sentiment  of  independent  manhood.  The  establishment  of  democracy  was  followed 
by  the  natural  development  of  its  principles,  especially  in  the  direction  of  popular 
edncaticm. 

After  the  erection  of  the  States  into  an  independent  republic,  and  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  the  Continental  Congress,  by  the  ordinance  of  JH)th  May, 
1785,  respecting  the  disposition  of  lands  in  the  Western  Territory,  prepared  the  way 
fur  tJie  advance  of  settlements  and  education  as  contemporaneous  interests. 

TBI  msr  nSKKVATlOX  FOB  SCHOOL  FXntF06IS~THS  BtXTEKXTH  BECnOS. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Dane,  Mr.  Madison,  and  other  statesmen  of  that  day  assumed  with- 
out question  that  a  government,  as  the  organ  of  society,  eigoys  the  rig^t  and  is  vested 
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with  the  power  to  meet  the  necessity  of  public  edncation.  So  the  question  of  the  en- 
dowment of  educational  institutions  by  the  Government  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  education 
seems  to  have  met  no  serious  opposition  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  no 
member  raised  his  Toice  against  this  vital  and  essential  provision  relating  to  it  in  the 
ordinance  of  May  20,  1785,  ^*  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the 
Western  Territory."  This  provided :  **  There  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  every 
township  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  said  township.'' 

This  was  an  endowment  of  640  acres  of  land  (one  section  of  laud  one  mile  square) 
in  a  township  6  miles  square,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools  **^  within 
said  township.''  The  manner  of  establishment  of  public  schools  thereunder,  or  by 
whom,  was  not  mentioned.  It  was  a  reservation  by  the  United  States,  and  advancea 
and  established  a  principle  which  finally  dedicated  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  with  certain  exceptions  as  to  mineral,  ^c,  to  the  cause  of 
education  by  public  schools. 

July  2:?,  1787,  in  the  report  from  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Carrington,  King, 
Dane,  Madison,  and  Benson,  reporting  an  ordinance  of  "  Powers  to  the  Board  of 
Treasury"  to  contract  for  the  sale  of  western  territory,  in  the  Continental  Congress,  it 
was  ordered,  **  That  the  lot  No.  16  in  each  township  or  tractional  part  of  a  township 
be  given  perpetually  for  the  purpose  contained  in  said  ordinance"  (the  ordinance 
of  May  20,  1785,  above  referred  to).  This  additional  legislation  made  the  reservation 
of  the  sixteenth  section  perpetual. 

In  the  Contin  ental  Congress,  July  13,  1787,  according  to  order,  the  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  "  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio" 
came  on,  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed.    It  contained  the  following : 

"Art.  3.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged." 

The  provision  of  the  ordinance  of  May  20,  1785,  relating  to  the  reservation  of  the 
sixteenth  section  in  every  township  of  public  land,  was  the  inception  of  the  present 
rule  of  reservation  of  certain  sections  of  laud  for  school  purposes. 

The  endowment  was  the  subject  of  much  legislation  in  the  years  following.  The 
question  was  raised  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  organ- 
ize, control,  and  manage  these  public  schools  so  endowed.  The  reservations  of  lands 
were  made  by  surveyors  and  duly  returned. 

This  policy  at  once  met  with  enthusiastic  approval  from  the  public,  and  was  tacitly 
incorporated  into  the  American  system  as  one  of  its  fundamental  organic  ideas. 
Whether  the  public  schools  thus  endowed  by  the  United  States  were  to  be  under 
national  or  State  control  remained  a  question,  and  the  lands  were  held  in  reservation 
merely  until  after  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1802. 

The  movement  in  the  cause  of  education  was  not  confined  to  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, for  at  an  early  period  the  public  mind  was  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  by  elaborate  papers  emanating  from  eminent  men,  among  whom  stands  con- 
spicuous Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  sisners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
who  in  1786  memorialized  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  favor  of  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  popular  instruction,  maintaining  that  it  was  favorable  to  liberty,  as  freedom 
could  only  exist  in  the  society  of  knowledge ;  that  it  favors  just  ideas  of  law  and  gov- 
ernment; that  learning  in  all  countries  promotes  civilization  and  the  pleasure  of 
society ;  that  it  fosters  agriculture,  the  basis  of  national  wealth ;  that  manufactures 
of  all  kinds  owe  their  perfection  chiefly  to  learning:  that  its  beneficial  influeuco  is 
thus  made  coextensive  with  the  entire  scope  of  man's  being,  mortal  and  immortal, 
individual  and  social.  At  a  later  period,  1790,  the  same  great  man  addressed  a  con- 
gressional representative  from  Pennsylvania,  declaring  that  "the  attempts  to  per- 
Setnate  our  existence  as  a  free  people  by  establishing  the  means  of  national  credit  and 
efense"  are  **  feeble  bulwarks  against  slavery  compared  with  the  habits  of  labor  and 
virtue  disseminated  among  our  people ;"  adding,  "  Let  us  establish  schools  for  that  pur- 
pose in  every  township  in  the  United  States,  and  conform  them  to  reason,  humanity, 
and  the  state  of  society  in  America."  and  then  will  ''the  generations  which  are  to 
follow  us  realize  the  precious  ideas  ot  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  republican  forma 
of  government." 

BKSRRVATION  OF  TH«  TUIBTr-SIXTH  SKCTIOM  Df  ADDITION  TO  THB  SIXTEENTH. 

The  reservation  of  a  section  (or  one  mile  square)  of  640  acres  in  each  township  for 
the  support  of  public  schools  was  specially  provided  for  in  the  organization  of  each 
new  State  and  Territory  up  to  the  time  of  tne  organization  of  Oregon  Territory. 

April  30, 1802,  Congress,  m  the  act  authorizing  the  formation  of  a  State  government 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  (Ohio),  enacted  the  following 
three  propositions,  which  were  oifered  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  conven- 
tion to  form  the  constitution  of  Ohio.     (Up  to  this  time  no  transfers  by  the  United 
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States  of  title  or  control  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  reserved  school  lands  had  taken 
place.) 

By  section  7 : 

First.  That  the  section  nnmber  sixteen  in  every  township  (and  where  such  section 
has  been  sold,  granted,  or  disposed  of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto  and  most  con- 
tignons  to  the  same)  shall  he  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  townships  fur  the  use 
ofschools. 

The  second  was  a  saline  reservation,  and  the  third  related  to  a  moiety  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  for  the  laying  out  of  roads,  &c. 

The  three  conditions  above  set  out  were  in  consideration  of  the  non-taxation  of  the 
public  domain,  for  a  period  after  sale,  about  which  there  was  serious  discussion  as  to 
wbo  should  tax,  or  whether  it  should  be  taxed  at  all,  prior  to  or  after  purchase.  The 
non-taxation  compensation  was  that  no  tax  on  the  land  sold  by  the  United  States 
should  be  laid  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  county,  or  townships  therein  for  the  term 
of  five  years  after  the  date  of  sale.  The  object  of  this  stipulation  was  to  prevent  any 
person  from  obtaining  n  tax  title  under  the  authority  of  the  State  before  the  United 
states  had  received  the  full  amount  of  the  purchase  monev.  Lands  were  then  sold  on 
credit  by  the  United  States  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  hve  years,  at  two  dollars  per 
acre.  The  people  of  Ohio  complied  with  the  above  stipulations  November  29,  1802, 
and  were  admit '^cd  into  the  Union. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1803,  in  addition  to  the  above  act  of  April  30, 1802, 
provided — 

'*That  the  following  several  tracts  of  land  in  the  State  of  Ohio  he,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  appropriated  for  the  use  ofschools  in  that  State,  and  shall,  together  with 
all  the  tracts  of  land  heretofore  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  be  vested  ni  the  legib- 
latare  of  that  State  in  trust  for  the  use  aforesaid,  and  tor  no  other  use,  intent,  or  pur- 
pose whatever." 

Thus  Congress  transferred  the  reserved  school  lands,  section  16  in  each  township, 
and  provided  an  indemnity  for  such  sections  as  had  already  been  sold  or  taken  prior 
to  survey,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  trust  for  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
State  for  schools.  Prior  to  this,  laws  were  silent  as  to  how  the  proceeds  of  these  re- 
served lands  were  to  be  applied  or  by  whom. 

Congress  thus  made  the  State  its  trustee.  Compacts  between  the  United  States  on 
the  admission  of  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Louisiana,  and  all  the  States  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  prior  to  1820,  also  contained  the  provisions  above  set  out. 

THE  SXXTEEHTH  BBCTIOir. 

To  each  organized  Territory  after  1803  was  and  now  is  reserved  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion (until  after  the  Oregon  Territory  act  reserved  the  thirty -sixth  as  well)  for  school 
purposes,  which  reservation  is  carried  into  grant  and  conlirmation  by  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  admiraion  of  the  Territory  or  State  into  the  Union — the  State  then  becoming  a 
tmstee  for  school  purposes. 

These  grants  of  land  were  made  from  the  public  domain  and  to  States  only  which 
were  known  as  public-land  States.  Twelve  States,  known  as  public-land  States, 
received  the  allowance  of  the  sixteenth  section  from  March  3,  1803,  to  August  14, 
1848.    (See  table,  page  xxxi.) 

OTHKB  SCHOOL  ORAKTS. 

Congress,  June  13, 1812,  and  May  26, 1824,  by  the  acts  ordering  the  survey  of  certain 
towns  and  villages  in  Missouri,  reserved  for  the  snpport*of  schools  in  the  towns  and 
villages  named  all  town  lots,  outlets,  or  common  field  lots  included  in  the  survey  not 
owned  by  individuals  or  held  as  conunons  or  for  military  purposes;  provided  that  the 
whole  amount  reserved  should  not  exceed  one-twentiem  part  of  the  whole  lands 
included  in  the  general  survey  of  such  town  or  village.  These  lots  were  reserved  and 
Bold  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  St.  Louis  received  a  large  fund  from  this  source. 
These  acts  benefited  the  towns  and  villages  of  St.  Louis,  Portage  des  Sioux,  St, 
Charles,  St.  Ferdinand,  Villa  h  Robert,  Carondelet,  Ste.  Genevieve,  New  Madrid,  New 
Bourbon,  Little  Prairie,  in  the  Territory  (now  State)  of  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  in 
the  Territory  of  Arkansas.  The  act  of  May  26,  1824,  extended  the  benefits  of  both 
acts  to  the  village  of  Mine  k  Barton. 

Tm  THunr-sixTH  sbctioh. 

In  the  aet  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  August  14, 1S48,  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Dooglas  inserted  an  additional  grant  for  school  purposes  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  section  in  each  township,  with  indemnity  for  all  public-land  States  thereafter  to 
be  admitted,  makingthe  reservation  for  school  purposes  the  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
sixth  sections,  or  1,^  acres  in  each  township  of  six  miles  square  reserved  in  the 
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pnblic-land  States  and  Territories,  and  confirmed  by  grant  in  terms  in  the  act  of 
admission  of  snch  State  or  Territory  into  the^Union. 

From  March  3,  1853,  to  June  30,  1880,  seven  States  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Union  having  a  grant  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixtli  sections,  and  the  same  area  has 
been  reserved  in  eight  Territories.    (See  table,  page  xxxi.) 

UinVJtRSITIES. 

Jnly  23,  1787,  Con^:re88,  in  the  "Powers  to  the  Board  of  Treasury  to  contract  for  the 
sale  of  Western  Territory,"  ordered  "That  not  more  than  two  complete  townships  be 
given  perpetnally  for  the  purpose  of  an  university,  to  be  laid  off  by  the  purchaser  or 
purchasers  as  near  the  centre  as  may  be,  so  that  the  same  shall  be  of  good  land,  to  be 
applied  to  the  intended  object  by  the  legislature  of  the  State." 

This  related  to  lands  now  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  Symmes  and  Ohio  Company 
purchases.  This  inaugurated  the  present  method  of  taking  from  the  public  lands,  for 
the  support  of  seminaries  or  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  the  quantity  of  two  townships 
at  least,  and  in  some  instances  more,  to  each  of  the  States  containing  public  lands, 
and  special  grants  have  also  been  made  to  private  enterprises. 

In  the  legislation  relating  to  the  admission  of  the  public-land  States  into  the  Union, 
from  the  admission  of  Ohio,  in  1802,  to  the  admission  of  Colorado,  in  1876,  grants  of  two 
townships  of  public  lands,  viz,  46,080  acres  each,  for  university  purposes,  are  enumer- 
ated. Ohio,  Florida,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  are  the  exceptions,  each  having  more 
than  two  townships  in  area.  Nineteen  States  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  provision, 
and  the  two  townships  are  reserved  in  the  Territories  of  Washington,  New  Mexico, 
and  Utah.  These  will  be  granted  and  confirmed  to  them  upon  their  admission  into 
the  Union.  These  reservations  in  each  case  require  a  special  act.  All  school,  uni- 
versity, or  agricultural  college  lands  granted  are  sold  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  or  leased,  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  or  lease  applied  to  education.  A  table  an- 
nexiHl  gives  the  States  and  Territories  and  areas,  with  dates  of  laws  making  reserva- 
tions or  grants  of  university  lands. 

MAKlfSB  OP  SELKCmrO  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

As  soon  as,  in  running  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys,  the  school  sections  "in  place" 
16  and  36  are  fixed  and  determined,  the  appropriation  thereof  for  the  educational  ob- 
ject is,  under  the  law,  complete,  and  Usts  are  made  out  and  patents  issued  to  the 
tjtatps  therefor. 

When  sections  16  and  36  are  found  to  be  covered  with  prior  adverse  rights,  such  as 
legal  occupancy  and  settlement  by  individuals  under  settlement  laws,  prior  to  survey 
of  the  lands,  or  deficient  in  area,  because  of  fractional  character  of  the  townships,  or 
from  other  causes,  selections  for  indemnity  are  made. 

IXDRMXnr   SELBCnOlCB. 

Selections  from  other  public  lands  as  indemnity  for  deficiencies  In  sections  16  and 
36  and  fractional  towuHliips  under  acts  of  May  20, 1826,  and  February  26,  1859,  are 
made  by  agents  appointed  by  the  respective  States,  which  selections  are  filed  in  the 
local  offices  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated,  and  if  found  to  be  correct  are 
certified  to  the  General  Land  Oflice  by  the  register  of  the  local  office  where  filed.  If 
upon  examination  by  the  Commissioner  the  same  are  found  to  inure  to  the  State,  a  list 
is  made  out  and  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval.  When  ap- 
proved, a  certified  copy  of  the  same  is  transmitted  to  the  governor  of  the  State  m 
which  the  selections  are  made,  and  a  copy  thereof  transmitted  to  the  local  office  from 
which  the  selections  are  received,  to  be  placed  on  file,  and  the  approvals  to  be  noted 
on  its  records. 

By  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  the  fee  is  passed  to  the  State.  (See  see.  2449, 
Revised  Statutes.) 

The  same  course  is  pursued  in  making  selections  under  the  grants  for  internal  im- 
provements and  agricultural  colleges. 

ACBBAOB  OF  SIXTEKJfTH  AXD  TmRTT-SIXTH  BECTIOKB. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  acres  estimated  to  be  embraced  in 
the  grant  of  section  16  in  some  of  the  States  and  sections  16  and  36  in  others  for 
school  purposes;  also,  the  number  of  acres  estimated  to  be  embraced  in  sections  16  and 
36  reserved  for  the  same  purposes  In  the  organized  Territories  by  acts  of  Congress,' 
the  dates  of  which  are  given  in  the  proper  cciumn: 
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Statement  of  the  grants  to  States  and  reeervalione  to  Territories  far  school  purposes. 


Statoe  and  TerritoTiea. 


Dated  of  grante. 


OWo 

IndianA . . . . . 

lUioois 

MisMmri.... 
jll«hama.^. 
Ifhwiraippi  . 
LMiiiiana . . . 
likhigan... 
Arkaoaaa... 

Tlorida 

Ii«ra 


SBcnox  16. 


Aerei, 
704.488 
650,817 
085.066 

1, 109, 139 
902,774 
837,684 
786. 044 

1, 067, 397 
886,460 
908.503 
905,144 
968,649 


SEcnoKS  16  AKD  36. 

Califarma 

Oihumioto 

Orefcon 

KaasM 

Kerada 

yrtwawka 

Colorado 

Wa8b(B|!:tmi  Ttrritory 

li«w  Mexico  Territory 

Utah  Territory 

I>akota  Territory 

If  ontana  Territory 

Ariaona  Territory 

Idabo  Territory 

Wyoming  Territory 


719,324 
069,09a 
829.706 
801,306 
9*55,428 
702,044 
715.555 
488,675 
309,368 
003,613 
366,451 
112,035 
050,347 
068,231 
480,281 


March  8. 1803. 

April  19. 1816. 

April  18, 1818. 

March  6, 1820. 

March  2, 1810. 

March  3, 1803 ;  May  19. 1852 ;  March  8, 1857. 

April  21. 1806;  Febraary  15. 1843. 

June  23. 1836. 

Do. 
March  3. 1845. 

Do. 
August  6, 1846. 


March  3, 1853. 

February  26. 1857. 

Fobmary  14, 1850. 

Jannary  20. 1861. 

March  h.  1864. 

April  10. 1664. 

March  3, 1875. 

March  2. 1853. 

Septeoiber  0. 1850 ;  July  22, 1854. 

September  9. 1850. 

March  2, 1861. 

Febniarv  28, 1861. 

May  26, 1864. 

March  8, 1863. 

July  25, 1868. 


Total 67,803,919 


Xo  fEranta  to  Indian  and  Alaska  Territories. 

lands  in  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  Territories  not  granted,  but  reserved. 
Lands  in  place  and  indemnity  for  deficiencies  in  sections  and  townships,  under  acts  of  May  20, 1826, 
nd  February  26, 1859,  inclndecl  in  above  statement. 


UmVBltSITT  0BA2ITS. 


Tlie  following  etatemeDt  sTiows  the  nnmber  of  acres  granted  to  the  States  and  re- 
aenred  in  the  'Mrritories  of  Washington,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  for  university  par- 
poses  bj  acts  of  Congress,  the  dates  of  which  are  given  in  proper  column : 

Grants  and  reservations  for  universities. 


States  and  Territories. 

Total  area. 

Under  -what  acts. 

otio 

Acreg. 
69, 120 
46,  080 
40,  OSO 
46,  080 
40,  OSO 
40.  080 
40,  080 
40,  080 
46,  080 
92.160 
46,  080 
02,100 
40.080 
82,  640 
46,080 
46,  080 
40. 080 
46,  080 
40,  080 
46,080 
46,  080 
46,  080 

April  21, 1792;  March  3, 1803. 

April  19, 1816;  March  28, 1804. 

i^^. 

March  26. 1804 ;  April  IB,  1818. 
Fobmary  17, 1818;  March  6, 1820. 

viamni             . .     , . 

TkKS                   

April  20;  1H18;  March  2, 18lti. 

IfMHtiml  .,  . 

March  li,  18o3;  Fobriiary  20, 1819. 

vB^ .--....-.-..-. 

April  21, 1806;  March  3,' 1811  j  Miirch  3, 1827. 

iflSS?";;;;'::;".:;;  ;."  " 

Juue  23, 1836. 

?HS 

Do. 

SSST^       ..;i„i 

March  3, 1845. 

SSr ::::::;:;::::::: 

Do. 

^^::::::;:::::;:::::::;:::::::::: 

Aticnat  6, 1846;  December  15, 1R54. 

Marcli  3, 1853. 

it  arch  2. 1861 ;  Fobniarv  20, 18.-.7 ;  July  8, 1870. 

February  14, 1859;  March  2, 1861. 

Yonia         '/"III""!""""!-"'.!"." 

January  29, 1801. 
Jnlv  4. 1866. 

April  19, 1804. 

filHtia                           

March  3,187.5. 

▼MikiiiviAn  T«>rHfArv            ....•..>>•.... 

Julv  17, 18r4;  March  14, 1B64. 

July  22, 18.'H. 

Utsh  Till  Hill  <i                    ........•>■-•■-•■- 

February  21,1855. 

TMal»    

1, 165,  520 

li&nds  in  the  Territories  not  granted,  hut  ruerved. 
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AGBICULTUBAL  AND  MBCHAiaCAL  COLLXQB  OBAMTS. 

Jply  2, 1862,  Congress  enlarged  the  national  educational  endowment  system  by  the 
donation  to  each  State  of  30,000  acres  of  public  land  not  otherwise  reserved  (no  min- 
eral lands  could  be  selected,  aud  selections  must  be  of  quarter  sections)  for  each  sen- 
ator and  representative  to  which  such  State  was  entitled  under  the  apportionment 
of  1800  for  the  support  of  colleges  for  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
science  and  art.  It  was  championed  in  the  Senate  by  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont. 

The  law  contained  a  provision  for  location  in  place  and  an  issue  of  scrip  in  lieu  of 
place  locations.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Oflflce,  in  1875,  in  the  case  of 
thi^  new  State  of  Colorado,  ruled  that  the  grant  attaches  to  a  new  State  without  fur- 
t'.ier  legislation. 

*-In  place"  means  that  the  States  having  public  lands  in  their  limits  were  to  take 
siich  lands  in  satisfaction  of  their  allowance  under  this  law. 

'^In  scrip"  means  an  issue  of  redeemable  land  scrip,  assignable,  which  might  be 
located  according  to  law  and  stipulations  in  the  act,  to  States  which  had  no  publio 
Ltnds  within  their  limits  from  which  their  allowance  could  be  satisfied. 

Siiccial  certificates  with  printed  forms  of  selections  were  furnished  States  making 
seltTtions  from  public  lands  within  their  limits.  The  scrip  was  issued  by  the  Com- 
niisKioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  (see  Regulations  of  General  Land  Office,  May 
4,  1863,  June  17,  1864,  September  16, 1874,  and  July  20, 1875,  and  subsequently)  to  reg- 
isters and  receivers. 

This  scrip  can  be  located  upon  land  subject  to  sale  at  ordinary  private  entry,  at 
$il.25  per  acre,  or  used  in  the  payment  of  preemption  claims  and  the  commutation  of 
homestead  entries.  Circular  from  the  General  Land  Office  of  date  July  20, 187.5,  gives 
full  details  as  to  methods  of  location  and  entry. 

The  lands  entered  "  in  place  "  were  sold  by  the  several  States,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  used  to  endow  agricultural  colleges.  The  *' scrip  "was  sold  by  the  several 
States  (in  most  cases)  and  the  proceeds  from  the  same  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  acres  granted  for  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  by  acts  of  Congress,  the  dates  of  which  are  given,  to  such  of  the 
States  as  had  sufficient  public  land  within  their  limits  subject  to  sale  at  ordinary  pri- 
vate entry  at  $1.25  per  acre,  inclusive  of  the  scrip  provided  to  be  issued  to  the  otner 
States  of  the  Union  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  and  supplemental  acts: 

States  hmnng  land  subject  to  selection  in  place  under  act  of  July  2, 1862,  and  acts  amendO' 

tory  thereof. 

Acres. 

Wisconsin ' 240,000 

Iowa 240,000 

Oregon 90,000 

Kansas 90,000 

Minnesota 120,000 

Michigan 240,000 

California 150,000 

Nevada  (also  under  act  of  July  4,1866) 90,000 

Missouri 330,000 

Nebraska  (also  under  act  of  July  23,  1866) 90,000 

Colorado 90,000 

Total 1,770,000 

States  to  which  scrip  was  issued  and  amount, 

Rhode  Island 120,000 

Illinois 480,000 

Kentucky 330,000 

Vermont 150,000 

New  York 990,000 

Pennsylvania 780,000 

New  Jersey 210,000 

New  Hampshire 150,000 

Connecticut '. 180,000 

Massachusetts 360,000 

Maine , 210,000 

Mnrvland 210,000 

Virginia 300,000 

Tennessee .*. 300,000 
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Acres. 

Delaware 90,000 

Ohio 630,  (too 

West  Yirginia 150,000 

Indiana 390.000 

North  Carolina.* 270,000 

Louisiana 210,000 

Alabama 240.000 

Arkansas 150,000 

Sonth  Carolina 180,000 

Texas 180,000 

Georgia 270,000 

Mississippi 210,000 

Florida 90,000 

Total 7,830,000 

Total  in  place  and  scrip 9,600,000 


AOBICULTUBAL  COLLBOB8. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  names  and  locations  of  agricnltnral  colleges, 
with  the  numl^r  of  acres  of  scrip  or  land  in  place  given  to  the  several  States,  and 
the  amounts  realized  therefrom : 

Agricultmral  coVegea  located  hif  the  several  States  tmder  the  act  of  July  2, 1862. 


Name  and  location. 


II 

CO 

II. 

11^ 


<U  ti  9 


S 


Anicnltoral  and  Mechanical  College  of  Alahamx  Anbnrn,  Ala 

Arkanaaa  Indnatrial  University,  Fay  ettevUle,  Ark 

rnirersity  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal 

Aj^iicnltaial  CoHege  of  Colorado,  Fort  Collins,  Colo  a 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del 

State  Agricoltaral  College,  Saa  Ckdlie,  FUl  (location  qaestionable ; 
coDece  not  yet  organixed) . 

Georgia  State  CoUcge  of  Agrionltnre  and  the  Mechanic  Arta,  Ath- 
ene Ga.  (department  of  university  of  Ceorgia). 

North  (Georgia  Agricnltnral  College,  Dahlonega,Oab 

lUinois  Indostrial  University,  Urbana,  HI 

Puidne  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind 

Iowa  Stivte  Agrionltnial  CfoHf 


$216,000 
135,000 
750,000 


135,000 
83,000 
110, 80« 

243,000 


240, 000,  scrip. 
150, 000.  scrip. 
160, 000.  place. 

90, 000,  place. 
180, 000,  scrip. 

00, 000,  scrip. 

00, 000,  scrip. 


Ames,  Iowa . 


Ssosas  Sute  Agricnltnral  Ck>uege,  Manhattan,  Kans 

Agricnltnral  and  Mechanical  CoUego  of  Kentnckv,  Lexington.  Ky . . 
Looisiana  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge, 


819. 494 
212,238 
500,000 
290,000 
165,000 


La.e 
Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Orono,  Me. 

Maryland  Agricaltaral  College,  College  Station,  Md 

MassachuaeUfl  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass  

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass 

Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich 

UniTerBity  of  Minnesota,  Minneairalis,  Minn 

AgiicnltvMl  and  mechanical  department  of  Alcorn  University, 

Rodney,  Misa. 
AgricuHuna  and  Mechanical  College  of  the  State  of  Miasiasippi, 

StarkvillcMiae. 
University  of  the  State  of  Missouri : 

Agrieoltnral  and  Mechanical  College.  Columbia,  Mo 

School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  ]^la,  Mo 


116.359 
112,600 
167,638 
78,769 
275,104 
dl78,000 
113,400 

U5,000 


5,000 


270, 000,  scrip. 
480, 000,  scrip. 
390, 000.  scrip. 
240. 000,  place. 
90, 000,  place. 
330, 000,  scrip. 
210, 000,  scrip. 

210. 000,  scrip. 
210, 000,  scrip. 

I  360. 000,  scrip. 

240, 000,  place. 
120, 000,  phM)e. 


210, 000,  scrip. 


I  880,000,pbioe. 


•  Prospeetive  endowment  is  the  congressional  grant  to  agricultural  colleges,  amounting  In  Colorado 
to  90,000  aciea ;  not  vet  in  the  market. 
b  Receives  annually  fhmi  the  University  of  Georgia  $3,600,  part  interest  of  the  land  terip  ftmd. 
e  $227,000  of  State  bonds  sealed  to  $196,200  of  new  State  bondsT 
dJEsthnated. 
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Agricultural  colleges  located  by  the  several  States,  ^o.— Continaed. 
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University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln,  Nebr 

University  of  Nevada,  Elko,  Nev 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricaltnre  and  tho  Mechanic  Arts, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Ratgers  Scientific  School  of  Rntgers  CoUege,  New  Bronswick,  N.  J. . 

Cornell  Unlversitv,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

University©    North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.O 

Ohio  State  ^  Hy,  Colambns,  Ohio 

State  Agri^:.iinral  Colli     ,  Corvallis,  Oreg 

Pennsylvania  StaJfl  Colic,*;- .  State  College,  Pa 

Brown  Unlvcr'  >.I*rovidi   ce,R.I 

South  Caroliiii     Vgricaltn-i&l  College  and  Mechanics'  Institute, 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  Co  lege,  Blnoxvillo,  Tcnn 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  College  Station,  Tex . 
University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricaltnral  College,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colloge.  Blacksbnrg,  Va 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis 


$90,000 
80,000 

116.000 
602,792 
125.000 
507,913 


90, 000,  place. 
90. 000.  place. 
190, 000,  scrip. 


430,186 
50,000 


210,000, 
990,000. 
270,000. 
630.000, 
90.000, 
780,000. 
120.000, 
180.000, 


scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
place, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip. 


271,875 
209,000 
122. 626 
190.000 
05.000 
90.000 
244,805 


800. 000.  scrip. 
180. 000,  scrip. 
150, 000,  scrip. 

>  300, 000,  scrip. 

150, 000.  scrip. 
240, 000,  pUce. 


Total  of  9,600,000  acres.    In  place,  1,770,000  acres;  scrip,  7,830,000  acres. 


EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  excellent  effects  of  the  periodical  examination  of  conntry  schools  by  qaalified 
officers  cannot  be  qaestioned.  The  examination  in  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts, 
presented  so  fully  in  the  State  report  for  1879,  illustrates  a  simple  and  practical  method 
of  testing  the  results  of  elementary  training.  From  the  general  interest  manifested 
in  the  publication  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  present  year  would  have 
afforded  informatiou  of  similar  exercises  in  many  other  places ;  but  in  fact  no  efforts 
in  this  direction  are  reported  save  from  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cook 
County,  Illinois. 

With  a  similar  work  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  view,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham  sent  out  copies  of  this  report  of  the  examination  in  Norfolk  County,  Massachu- 
setts, with  a  circular  by  which  superintendents  were  requested : 

(1)  To  read  the  report  carefully ;  (2)  to  provide  tests  similar  to  those  used  in  Norfolk 
County,  confining  themselves  at  first  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  (3)  to  apply 
these  tests  fairly  on  their  visits  to  schools;  (4)  to  tabulate  the  results  and  preserve 
the  manuscripts ;  (5)  to  report  the  results  if  oaJled  upon. 

In  counties  it  may  be  impractical  to  do  more  than  to  examine  in  this  way  a  single 
class  in  each  school,  but  from  one  the  whole  can  bo  Judged.  The  age  of  the  pupils 
should  be  taken  in  all  cases.  A  superintendent  had  better  omit  the  general  examina- 
tion of  the  school  at  his  visit  this  year,  if  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  test  now 
to  be  applied. 

One  of  the  most  concise  and  complete  reports  of  the  year  is  that  from  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  which  well  illustrates  the  excellent  effect  of  systematic  and  harmonious  ar- 
rangement in  the  various  departments  of  public  education.  All  the  village  schools  of 
this  county  are  graded,  and  in  most  of  the  ungraded  district  schools  a  systematic 
course  of  study  has  been  followed.  Applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  are  examined 
by  the  county  superintendent,  great  care  being  ecercised  to  make  the  examinations 
flair  tests ;  liberal  salaries  are  paid,  averaging  over  |63  per  month  for  gentlemen  and 
$40  for  ladies,  and  teachers  are  employed  for  a  year.  For  three  successive  years  an 
examination  of  the  county  schools  has  been  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Illinois 
PnncipalB'  Association.    These  examinations  have  been  written  and  the  papers  col- 
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leeted  in  book  form  and  retained  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  The  Cook 
County  Teachers'  Association  has  had  an  excellent  effect  in  maintaining  en thnsiasm  and 
itimnlating  effort.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Cook  Connty  Normal  School -must 
sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  teach  in  the  State  public  schools  and  to  give 
these  of  Cook  Coonty  the  preference. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  MORALS. 

The  necessity  of  systematic  instmction  in  morals  is  generally  admitted,  though  the 
tabject  iinds  as  yet  very  ragne  expression  in  the  majority  of  school  reports. 

Ab  to  social  and  civic  duties,  there  is  considerable  provision  in  the  school  laws  of 
California,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mhinesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North 
Caiolma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Mon- 
tana. In  CaMomia,  for  instance,  it  is  required  that  "  instmction  in  morals  and  man- 
ners shall  be  given  in  all  grades  and  classes  through  the  entire  school  course;''  in 
Maine,  that  "all  instructors  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  youth 
committed  to  them  the  principles  of  morality,  justice,  a  saered  regard  for^truth,  love 
of  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry^irnt.r^ity,  chas- 
tity, temperance,  Slc,;**  in  Massachusetts,  essentially  the  saiq^  in  Minn'i^ta,  that 
there  shidl  be  instruction  in  civil  government,  social  science,  g#iOd  mdiid^^and  patriot- 
ism ;  in  New  Hampshire  (in  the  constitution  prefixed  to  the  schrol'lcode^,  I  hat  religion, 
piety,  and  morality  are  to  be  encouraged,  also  humanity,  geneCil  benevolence,  public 
and  private  charity,  industry,  economy,  honesty,  punctuality,  sincerity,  sobriety,  and 
all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments ;  in  New  Jersey,  that  habitual  disobedi- 
ence, profanity,  or  obscenity  shall  be  a  ground  of  dismissal  from  the  schools ;  in  North 
Carolina,  that  teachers  are  to  encourage  neatness,  industry,  and  morality  in  their  re- 
q)ective  schools;  in  Oregon,  that  with  morality  and  cleanliness  they  are  also  to  pro- 
mote politeness;  in  Rhode  Island,  that  they  shall  aim  to  implant  and  cultivate  in  the 
minds  of  all  children  committed  to  their  care  the  principles  of  morality  and  virtue ; 
in  South  Carolina,  that  teachers  must  instruct  their  pupils,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
morals  and  good  behavior  and  in  the  principles  of  tbe  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  their  own  State ;  in  Vermont,  that  they  are  to  l>e  competent  to 
teach  good  behavior,  the  history  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Ver- 
mont ;  in  Weet  Virginia,  that  there  is  to  be  moral  training  to  secure  good  behavior 
and  good  manners,  and  to  furnish  the  State  with  exemplary  citizens;  in  Montana, 
that  there  is  to  be  instruction  in  manners  and  morals  during  the  entire  school  course, 
and  that  teachers  must  endeavor  to  impress  on  their  pupils  tbe  principles  of  morality, 
troth,  justice,  and  patriotism,  teach  them  to  avoid  idleness,  profanity,  and  falsehood, 
and  train  them  to  a  comprehension  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

How  the  instmction  thus  provided  for  is  to  be  given  is  not  in  any  State  prescribed 
by  law,  but  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  teachers.  Probably  in  most  cases  the  moral 
teaching  is  through  familiar  talks,  moral  mottoes  being  occasionally  hnog  on  the 
walls,  and  by  such  a  text  book  used  as  Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners,  a 
work  that  has  had  a  wide  circulation.  The  teaching  of  social  and  civic  duties  may 
come  in  also  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  constitutions  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States  Mid  of  history,  which  is  prescribed  in  some  States  and  is  provided  for 
in  many  more.  In  several  the  Bible  is  brought  before  pupils,  either  through  the  pre- 
scribed daily  reading  of  it,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  the 
express  legalization  of  such  reading,  as  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Mississippi ;  to  which  may  be  added  also  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island,  where, 
though  tbe  law  is  silent  on  the  subject,  the  interpretation  of  the  text  book  clause  in 
one  case  and  of  the  absence  of  prohibition  in  the  other  is  that  it  may  be  used. 

In  most  of  the  States  it  is  rather  to  be  understood  that  such  things,  in  common  with 
bruiches  to  be  taught  and  text  books  to  be  used,  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
school  boards;  in  others,  that  they  are  intrusted  to  the  natural  desire  of  teachers  to 
make  their  pupils  as  good,  courteous,  pleasant,  and  reliable  as  possible.    That  the 
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outcome  of  snch  a  trust  is  likely  to  bo  good  among  people  so  generally  moral  as  onrs 
ire  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  acts  of  the  legislature  say 
nothing  explicitly  as  to  any  moral  influences,  the  Bible  is  read  in  more  than  13,000 
Uihools,  and  that  in  Rhode  Island,  where  there  is  the  same  silence  in  the  general  law, 
^he  local  regulations  call  for  the  reading  of  it  in  a  large  number  of  the  towns,  while 
the  State  board  sanctions  such  reading,  provided  it  be  not  forced  on  children  whose 
*yarent8  have  any  objection  whatever  to  it. 

In  the  Massachusetts  report,  it  is  affirmed  **  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
public  schools  are  fulfilling  their  office  in  this  re8i>ect  any  less  effectively  than 
they  have  over  done  at  any  period  of  our  history.  They  are  more  efficient  now  than 
in  the  past,  and  the  influence  they  are  exerting  for  good  is  beyond  all  reckoning." 
Renewed  efforts,  it  is  stated,  are  being  made  to  extend  and  deepen  the  moral  influence 
of  the  school.  Prominence  is  given  to  the  subject  in  discussions  in  teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, and  forms  of  inquiry  for  returns  by  school  committees  are  framed  with  a  view 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  subject.  The  report  further  suggests  a  statute  directing 
that  school  committees  shall  make  special  mention  in  their  reports  of  morals  and 
behavior  and  that  it  shall  be  required  that  the  subject  shall  be  treated  in  the  yearly 
local  conferences  of  teachers  called  by  committees. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITT. 

The  reports  coming  to  the  Otfice  for  the  last  ten  years  show  how  closely  administra- 
tive activity  in  education  has  corresponded  with  the  condition  of  public  opinion  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  people  on  the  other.  The  years  1871 
and  1872  were  notable  for  large  expenditures  and  lavish  private  benefactions  for  educa- 
tional purposes;  the  panic  and  financial  distress  of  1873  were  shown  at  once  in  dimin- 
ished expenditures,  reduced  benefactions,  and  a  revival  of  old  objections  to  the  public 
school  system  or  some  of  its  details.  In  the  South,  where  school  affairs  were  in  a  less 
advanced  condition,  the  reaction  retarded  development  also,  so  that  the  lowest  state 
was  reached  as  late  as  1876.  Since  that  time  the  school  systems  of  the  North  and  West 
have  recovered  all  the  ground  lost,  and  those  of  the  South  are  recuperating,  though  sorely 
hampered  by  inadequate  resources,  public  ignorance,  and  much  individual  hostility. 
To  the  praise  of  the  better  classes  of  every  section  and  of  both  races,  be  it  said  that 
the  necessity  for  public  instruction  was  never  more  urgently  or  skilfully  presented  to  the 
public  mind.  Amidst  all  the  discouragements  that  selfishness,  stupidity,  and  dema- 
gogism  could  create,  the  educators  of  the  nation  worked  steadily  forward  for  the  public 
good,  and  were  gratified  to  discover  that  neither  the  public  school  nor  any  of  its  neces- 
sary a^unct«  or  modifications  was  misunderstood  or  disliked  by  the  chief  part  of  the 
public.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  trying  struggles  showed  that  both  educators  and 
people  had  clear  ideas  of  the  essential  objects  and  characteristics  of  these  institutions 
and  of  their  importance  to  citizenship  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  national  life.  The 
lessons  of  this  great  struggle,  now  passing  into  a  triumph  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion, would  fill  a  volume. 

In  every  section  of  the  country  public  interest  in  education  has  become  more  than 
usually  active  durlDg  the  present  year.  City  and  country  papers  have  given  a  place 
in  their  columns  to  the  subject,  and  the  discussions  in  periodicals  have  been  character- 
ized by  a  stricter  regard  to  facts  than  heretofore. 

In  the  Pacific  coast  States  the  agitation  has  repeated  the  phases  through  which  it 
had  previously  passed  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  points  of  attack  have  been  (1)  high 
schools,  (2)  the  extended  curriculum,  (3)  the  literary  character  of  the  schools,  and  (4) 
their  expense.  Without  doubt  the  final  settlement  of  these  questions  will  correspond 
with  that  farther  east.  High  schools  will  be  strengthened,  courses  of  study  will  be 
modified  simply  as  thoroughness  requires,  the  demand  for  industrial  training  met 
without  undue  encroachment  upon  mental  training,  and  the  question  of  expense 
treated  in  the  spirit  of  the  message  of  Governor  Long,  of  Massachusetts: 

The  impulsive  outcry  just  now  wrung  out  by  annual  municipal  statements  of  the 
great  cost  of  our  common  schools  will  only  do  their  cause  good  if  met  with  discrimina- 
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tion.  While  it  is  time  to  recognize  that  there  is  no  spare  money  to  be  wasted  in  ex- 
traTagant  architecture  and  external  appointments,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes 
to  essentials,  the  last  dollar  to  be  economized  in  Massachusetts  is  that  which  ^^ves 
the  poorest  pnblic  scholar  free  access  to  the  best  public  education.  *  *  *  Take 
care  that  no  fondamental  attack  be  made  npon  oar  common  school  system  nnder  cover 
of  a  criticism  of  its  cost.  The  relation  that  intelligence  holds  to  public  virtue  and 
thrift  is  afresh  attracting  the  most  thoughtful  attention. 

The  importance  of  the  public  agitation  of  all  subjects  bearing  upon  popular  educa* 
tion  is  illustrated  in  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  South  in  the  endeavor  to  carry 
the  statutory  provisions  into  operation.  Publio  apathy  and  ignorance  are  the  worst 
obstacles.  So  clearly  is  this  recognized  that  the  representative  men  of  the  South 
affirm  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  educational  interests  prominently  forward  by 
means  of  public  addresses.  Fortunately  the  race  prejudices,  which  at  one  time  made 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  any  fair  consideration  for  measures  affecting  the  two 
races  equally^  have  lost  much  of  their  virulence.  Occasionally  peculiar  complications 
do  still  arise  from  a  disposition  to  evade  equal  school  privileges  for  both  and  from 
the  necessity  of  duplicating  schools  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  two  races  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  are  neither  scholars  enough  nor  funds  enough  to  justify  the  main- 
tenanee  of  more  than  one  school. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  cost  of  text  books  and  the  mode  of  supplying  the  same  are  subjects  annually 
agitated.  No  uniform  plan  prevails  throughout  the  country.  In  some  cities  the 
matter  is  left  to  the  parents,  arrangements  being  made  for  supplying  books  to  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  purchase  them ;  in  other  cities  text  books  are  in- 
cluded in  the  expenditures  covered  by  the  school  tax  or  income;  and  in  others  the 
school  boards  make  contracts  with  publishers  for  the  purchase  of  the  books  and  they 
are  sold  to  the  children  at  a  small  profit. 

Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  his 
annual  report  for  l@79-'60,  presents  an  e^imat^  of  the  cost  of  text  books  absolutely 
required  for  the  use  of  a  pupil  who  passes  regularly  through  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  for  eight  years.  The  total  is  $13.47,  which  gives  as  the  average  cost  per  an- 
num $1.68.  The  cost  of  copy  books  and  drawing  books  is  not  included,  but  is  esti- 
soated  at  an  average  of  thirty  cents  a  year.  These  estimates,  it  should  be  remembered, 
give  no  margin  for  loss  or  wear  and  tear. 

GESERAUZATlOyS  BY  TEARS  AXD  BY  TOPICS  WITHOUT  REFERENCIB  TO  STATES. 

8i€iUtiea29ummafy  showing  the  school  population  j  enrolment^  attendanoCy  incomey  expenditure, 
4'€.,/cr  ten  yearSyfrom  1671  to  18d0,  inclusivey  as  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
9/ Education, 
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Statistical  summary  showing  the  school  populatiouj  enrolment,  ^-o, — Continned. 
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1872 
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Diagram  No.  4, 

Shoiving  school  popuZaMon,  the  enrolmervb  in  public  schools,  and  the 

average  attendance  thereon,  in  the  Union,  from  1873  to  1880. 
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BBIEF  SUMMABT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  UNION. 
HKW  KM0IA5D  8TATI8— MAIKS. 

The  exceptional  increase  in  yoath  of  school  ago  that  was  noted  here  in  1878-79  was 
more  than  lost  in  1879-^80,  the  number  of  them  falling  off  1,068,  with  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  enrolment  and  ayerage  attendance  in  State  schools.  Funds  for  the  sup- 
I»ort  of  schools  being  $31,168  less,  the  already  low  average  rate  of  teachers'  pay  was 
redaced,  fewer  school-houses  were  repaired  and  pat  into  good  condition,  and  the  average 
time  of  school  was  1  day  less.  Almost  the  only  points  of  increase  were  46  more  school- 
houses,  a  higher  cost  by  $2^625  of  the  new  ones  built  during  the  year,  and  an  advance 
of  $47,476  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  property. 

For  the  decade  ending  ISTQ-'dO  the  record  is  much  more  encouraging.  Youth  of  the 
age  for  free  instruction  were  indeed  fewer  by  10,852  than  in  1870-71,  but  better  teachers 
made  the  public  schools  so  much  more  attractive  that  about  11,000  more  pupils  in  sum- 
mer and  2,000  more  in  winter  were  drawn  into  them  and  about  14,000  more  in  summer 
and  4,500  more  in  winter  were  kept  in  average  attendance.  To  meet  this  increase, 
there  were  392  more  school-houses,  the  condition  of  625  was  bettered,  and  good  high 
schools  in  good  buildings  were  more  numerous.  Valuation  of  school  property  hence 
went  up  $506,608.  The  permanent  school  fund,  too,  had  $129,178  added  to  it,  and  the 
receipts  for  schools  were  in  the  last  year  of  the  decade  $196,353  greater  than  in  the  first. 
All  this  goes  to  show  a  higher  interest  in  education. 

XKW  HAMFSmBB. 

Loss  meets  us  here  in  1879-^80  as  respects  youth  to  be  instructed,  enrolment  in  the 
public  schools,  the  number  of  such  schools,  the  buildings  for  them,  the  teachers  in 
them,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  their  support,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  these 
last,  the  pay  of  women  teaching.  On  the  other  side  appears  a  gain  in  average  at- 
tendance, in  graded  schools  and  high  schools,  in  teachers  engaged  for  successive  terms, 
in  schools  supplied  with  maps  and  globes,  and  in  the  valuation  of  school  property. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  June,  1880,  there  was  also  loss  at  some  points  with  gain  in 
others.  Ninety-two  school  districts  died  out,  and  93  poor  school-houses  went  with 
them ;  but  on  the  whole  there  were  in  1880  more  State  schools  by  155,  and  a  greatly 
larger  number  had  needful  apparatus  for  instruction,  with  better  teachers  to  impart 
it.  Only  32  more  teachers  were  reported,  showing  that  continuous  employment  for 
the  year  was  much  more  frequent  towards  the  close,  as  was  the  engagement  of  the 
same  teachers' for  successive  years.  The  annual  school  term  was  lengthened  35.3  days, 
school  property  was  rated  $828,901  higher,  income  for  school  purposes  was  $143,571 
greater,  and  average  attendance  was  increased  by  2,788,  although  both  youth  of  school 
age  and  youth  enrolled  had  fallen  off,  the  former  by  4,363  and  the  latter  by  4,622.  This 
last  increase  was  probably  due  to  improved  graded  school  and  high  school  instruction, 
with  a  higher  proportion  of  teachers  from  normal  schools. 

vxBMonr. 

Receipts  for  public  schools  in  1879-'80  were  less  by  $110,628  and  expenditures  for  them 
leas  by  $41,884  than  in  the  previous  year.  Hence,  probably,  came  a  reported  decline  in 
teachers'  pay,  in  the  number  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  number  of  pupils ; 
private  and  church  schools  enrolled,  seemingly,  most  of  the  pupils  who  were  thus  lost. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  with  1879-'80, 8,568  more  free  pupils  were  gathered  into  the 
State  schools,  with  244  more  pupils  in  other  schools;  the  teachers  in  State  schools  in- 
creased by  175,  although  the  schools  were  only  21  more,  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
being  probably  greatly  improved  through  the  introduction  of  228  more  teachers  traino<l 
in  normal  schools.  The  available  State  school  fund,  which  seems  to  be  the  United 
States  deposit  fond,  apparently  remained  the  same  throughout. 

MASSACmrSBTIB. 

In  any  other  State  than  this  an  enrolment  of  306,777  in  public  schools  when  there 
wers  only  307,321  children  of  school  age  (which  in  Massachusetts,  however,  extends 
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ouly  from  5  to  15)  would  be  considered  excellent,  especially  when  the  average  daily 
attendance  reached  89  per  cent,  of  the  average  membership  and  when  10,360  pupils 
in  evening  schools,  1,081  in  charitable  and  reformatory,  aod  26,289  in  private  and 
church  tehools  swelled  the  total  under  instruction  (not  including  those  in  colleges)  to 
37  f  186  more  than  the  whole  number  of  school  age.  Yet  this  splendid  record  for  1879-^80 
was  in  some  respects  a  falling  off  from  that  of  the  preceding  year,  there  having  been 
then  4,751  more  in  the  pnbUo  schools,  with  171  more  in  evening  schools,  though  the 
number  in  private  and  ohuich  schools  was  2,459  less.  The  difference  seems  largely  due  to 
the  transfer  of  many  Roman  Catholic  children  from  the  public  schools  to  church  schools. 
For  the  ten  years  &om  187(M71  almost  the  only  falling  off  was  in  the  State  charita- 
ble and  reformatory  schools,  of  which  there  were  3  less  at  the  close  of  the  decade  thai^ 
at  the  beginning,  with  9  fewer  teachers  and  450  fewer  youths  in  them ;  for,  though 
private  and  church  schools  numbered  55  less,  the  attendance  on  them  was  10,901 
greater.  The  public  schools  were  494  more  in  number,  with  an  average  term  8  days 
longer;  they  had  33,116  more  pupils  enrolled  and  31,377  more  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. There  were  65  more  evening  schools,  the  average  attendance  in  them  being 
1,024  greater.  Aside  fh)m  collegiate  and  scientific  students,  there  were  about  45,000 
more  children  under  instruction  in  1880  than  in  1870-71. 

ABODE  nULlTD. 

With  a  growth  of  2,711  in  youth  of  school  age  for  1879-'80  we  find  1,206  fewer  day 
school  pupils  here  under  the  public  system,  though  evening  schools  had  286  more  en- 
rolled. The  average  number  in  the  day  schools,  however,  was  111  greater  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  278  )^reater.  Receipts  for  schools  fell  off  $41,757 ;  the 
pay  of  male  teachers  was  reduced  $3.60  a  month  on  an  average,  and,  notwithstanding 
7  new  buildings  provided,  school  property  was  rated  $760,026  less  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

For  the  ten  years  closing  with  187^80  the  increase  of  13,485  in  children  to  be  taught 
was  well  met  by  an  increased  enrolment  in  public  schools  of  12,240,  but  not  quite  as 
well  by  an  addition  of  4,773  to  the  average  daily  attendance.  The  public  day  schools 
numbered  412  more,  and  many  of  the  additional  ones  were  graded ;  the  school  term 
was  lengthened  by  14  days;  406  more  teachers  were  employed ;  the  average  pay  of  these 
had  been  considerably  increased ;  receipts  for  schools  were  $44,411  greater,  and  expen- 
ditures for  them  $83,041  more. 

COHBSCnCUT. 

Receiving  an  increase  of  $90,729  in  income  for  its  schools  and  expending  for  them 
$32,495  more  in  1879-'80  than  in  1878-'79,  this  State  gathered  into  its  public  and  other 
schools  almost  twice  as  many  as  the  additional  youth  of  school  age,  and  held  more 
than  half  this  added  number  in  average  attendance  in  its  public  schools  alone.  To 
meet  this  increase  of  pupils  there  was  an  increase  of  teachers  employed  and  of  depart- 
ments in  public  schools,  with  an  apparent  improvement  in  the  methods  and  quality 
of  teaching. 

For  the  ten  years  from  1870-71  the  record  is  also  excellent,  the  increased  enrolment 
in  public,  private,  and  church  schools  coming  within  515  of  the  whole  increase  in 
youth  of  school  age,  while  in  public  schools  the  increased  average  attendance  was 
brought  almost  to  an  equality  with  the  increase  of  school  youth.  The  instruction 
given  in  the  public  schools  was  also  made  more  efficient  by  steady  annual  additions 
to  the  teaching  corps  of  State  normal  school  graduates,  of  whom  there  wore  at  least 
300  or  400  in  the  decade.  And  yet,  with  all  the  increase  of  pupils  and  trained  teachers, 
with  83  more  graded  schools  and  304  more  departments,  the  schools  were  so  economi- 
cally managed  that  the  expenditure  on  them  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  was  $88,606 
less  than  at  the  beginning. 

lODDLB  ATLAimC  BTATB8— mW  TOBX. 

Progress  during  1879-^  is  shown  by  an  increase  in  the  public  school  revenues  and 
in  the  valuation  of  public  school  property,  by  the  employment  of  300  more  teachers 
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for  the  fall  term,  and  by  the  fact  that  177  more  had  diplomas  from  normal  schools. 
Still,  out  of  12,446  more  children  of  school  age,  only  1,552  more  attended  public  schools ; 
while  in  church  schools  there  were  5,893  fewer.  An  increase  appears  of  students  at- 
tending normal  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  professional  schools ;  but  there  is  a 
decrease  of  3,346  in  the  whole  number  under  instruction. 

Since  1870-71  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  number  and  value  of  public 
school  buildings  and  sites,  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  in  those  trained 
in  normal  schools,  institutes,  and  academic  teachers'  classes ;  there  was  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  number  teaching  continnonsly  throughout  the  year.  But,  with 
138,489  more  youth  of  school  age  and  a  decrease  of  26,806  in  attendance  on  private 
and  church  schools,  the  enrolment  in  public  schools  increased  only  3,483,  though  the 
average  attendance  was  79,441  more,  the  number  in  academies  and  colleges  also  in- 
creasing by  986. 

XKW  JBB8ST. 

With  an  increase  here  over  187S-^9  of  only  2,867  in  youth  of  school  age,  4,222  more 
pupils  attended  public,  private,  and  church  schools;  and  in  public  schools  the  in- 
creased average  attendance  was  1,731  greater  than  the  increased  enrolment.  There 
was  more  than  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  average  length  of  term,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  public  school 
income,  although  the  average  pay  of  teachers  was  diminished.  More  districts  re- 
ported good  and  very  good  school-houses ;  27  new  ones  were  built  (some  of  them  large 
and  expensive),  while  others  were  refurnished  or  remodelled,  all  indicating  that 
school  property  must  have  really  increased  in  value,  although  the  estimate  of  it  was 
loss  than  in  1878-79. 

Daring  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  pnblio  schools  has  increased,  while  that  of 
private  and  church  schools  has  diminished ;  but  the  enrolment  in  both  classes  has 
greatly  advanced,  making  a  total  increase  of  48,955  against  that  of  64,727  in  youth  of 
school  age.  The  average  daily  attendance,  too,  has  largely  increased,  keeping  pace 
with  improvement  of  teachers,  for  whose  training  provision  is  made  in  a  State  normal 
school,  4  city  normals,  and  required  annual  county  institutes. 

FKNUSTLVAIOA. 

There  are  here  reported  for  1879-^80  more  pnblio  schools  than  in  the  previous  year 
by  269,  with  219  more  gpraded ;  also,  an  increase  of  1,570  in  pnblio  school  enrolment  and 
of  13,955  in  average  daily  attendance.  Attendance  on  private  and  church  schools  also 
advanced  3,486.  In  pnblio  schools  152  more  teachers  were  employed,  all  but  25  of  them 
men ;  notwithstanding  nearly  500  more  of  them  were  trained  in  normal  schools,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  their  pay,  as  well  as  in  the  total  income  for  public  school  purposes. 

Dnring  the  ten  years  ending  with  1879-'80  there  was  an  increase  of  102,696  in  en- 
rolment and  of  34,439  in  average  daily  attendance  on  public  schools;  also,  an  increased 
attendance  on  private  and  church  schools.  The  number  of  public  school  teachers 
employed,  of  schools  sustained,  and  of  those  in  which  drawing  and  vocal  music  were 
taught  increased  by  about  3,000  in  each  case  and  the  estimated  valaeof  school  property 
by  more  than  (8,000,000.  The  teaching  force  was  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of 
more  than  2,000  normal  soho<^  graduates,  as  well  as  of  many  students  in  those  schools 
who  did  not  wait  to  graduate,  and  also  by  the  training  of  the  whole  force  in  county 
and  district  institutes.  Still,  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  decreased  dnring 
the  period,  that  of  men  by  $8.68,  that  of  women  by  (4.44,  and  the  income  for  publio 
schools  was  only  slightly  increased. 

DBLAWABB. 

The  report  for  1879-'80  shows  encouraging  advance  in  most  respects :  an  increased 
enrolment  in  publio  schools,  a  greater  number  of  school  districts,  schools,  and  teach- 
en;  but  a  decrease  in  the  pay  of  teachers  and  in  public  school  income.  The  schools 
for  colored  youth  (not  in  the  public  system,  but  under  the  care  of  the  Delaware 
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Association  for  the  Edncation  of  the  Colored  People)  also  increased  considerahly  in 
number,  enrolment,  and  average  attendance. 

The  earliest  report  in  the  decade  available  for  comparison  is  for  1871-72.  Since 
then  there  was  an  increase  of  4,715  in  the  number  of  white  youth  of  school  age  and 
of  6,263  in  public  school  enrolment ;  also,  an  increase  in  school  districts,  schools,  and 
teachers.  In  1875  a  new  era  in  the  school  system  was  begun.  To  the  white  schools 
was  given  a  State  superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  schools,  examine  teachers, 
and  hold  annual  teachers'  institutes,  the  result  being  a  great  improvement  in  teach- 
ers, schools,  and  other  important  points.  Colored  people  were  then  first  granted 
the  right  of  being  taxed  to  support  schools  for  their  children,  the  expenditure  for  such 
schools  and  their  supervision  being  committed  to  the  Association  for  the  Education  of 
the  Colored  People  above  mentioned. 

MABTLAND. 

Although  the  public  school  enrolment  here  for  1879-^80  was  about  3,000  less  than  the 
previous  year,  the  average  daily  attendance  was  greater  by  1,533 ;  but  while  more 
schools  were  taught  and  more  teachers  employed,  teachers'  pay  was  less,  correspond- 
ing to  a  decrease  in  the  income  for  public  school  purposes.  Great  improvement  is 
not  expected  in  the  schools  until  public  sentiment  shall  justify  a  larger  expenditure 
of  money  for  them. 

Since  1870-71  there  has  been  an  increase  of  46,748  in  public  school  enrolment,  of 
29,343  in  average  attendance,  of  535  in  poblio  schools,  of  856  in  teachers,  of  $252,240 
in  school  income,  and  of  $590,859  in  the  amount  of  public  school  fund,  the  only  item 
of  decrease  being  $4.77  in  teachers'  pay.  In  the  counties,  excluding  Baltimore,  while 
the  population  increased  only  about  17^  per  cent.,  public  school  enrolment  was  47| 
per  cent,  greater  and  expenditure  21  per  cent,  greater;  the  cost  per  capita  on  enrol- 
ment was  18  per  cent.  less. 

TISOINIA. 

The  year  1879-'80  was  the  best  for  public  school  work  ever  known  in  the  State.  The 
serious  falling  off  caused  by  lack  of  funds  in  1878-79  was  more  than  repaired.  With 
72,106  more  of  school  population,  enrolment  increased  by  112,662;  average  attend- 
ance, by  62,663;  number  of  schools,  by  2,363 ;  graded  schools,  by  77 ;  and  the  average 
term,  by  6  days.  Of  school  buildings  owned  by  distriote  there  were  363  more,  and 
school  property  increased  in  value  by  $88,568.  With  an  increased  expenditure  for 
public  schools  there  was  a  decided  reduction  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  education  and 
also  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  the  latter  being  paid  less  than  in  any  previous  year,  al- 
though the  instruction  given  was  believed  to  be  better.  More  than  half  the  increase 
in  school  population  was  of  colored  youth;  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
them  were  in  public  schools;  there  was  a  creditable  increase,  however,  in  the  enrol- 
ment and  average  attendance  of  this  class  also. 

Since  1870-71,  the  beginning  of  free  schools  in  this  State,  there  has  been  a  decided 
and  steady  improvement  in  their  character  and  the  public  appreciation  of  them. 
With  144,703  more  youth  of  school  age,  there  was  an  increase  of  92,448  in  enrolment, 
of  52,682  in  average  attendance,  of  1,990  in  schools  taught,  of  20  days  in  the  average 
term,  and  of  2,205  school-houses  owned  by  districts.  Attendance  on  private  and 
ohuroh  schools  also  advanced  somewhat. 

SOXrrBBBH  ATLAimC  STATES— KOBTH  CAROUXA. 

In  1880,  with  an  increase  of  33,135  in  youth  of  school  age,  there  appears  a  decrease 
of  13,143  in  enrohment  and  of  2,986  in  average  attendance,  due  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  out  of  90  counties  only  78  report  enrolment,  74  the  average  attendance  of  whites, 
and  72  that  of  colored.  Many  more  school  districts  and  school  teachers  are  noticed. 
Valuation  of  school  property  decreased  $13,232,  though  309  more  school-houses  were 
reported,  many  counties  failing  to  give  the  valuation.  With  an  apparent  decrease  of 
about  $94,000  in  receipts,  the  balance  on  hand,  notwithstanding  increased  expeudi- 
ture,  woald  leave  about  $171,000  towards  the  expenses  of  ISSO-'Sl. 
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Daring  the  decado  a  marked  advance  \a  noticed :  in  yonth  of  school  age,  of  191,387 ; 
in  enrolment,  of  119,926;  in  public  school-hooses,  of  2,130;  in  teachers,  of  1,998;  in 
receipts,  of  |188,051 ;  and  in  expenditure,  of  |195,825.  A  State  summer  normal 
school  was  established  by  a  law  of  1877,  and  provision  was  made  for  training  colored 
pupils  continuously  in  a  normal  seminary  of  their  own.  Several  private  secondary 
institntiims,  too,  have  done  good  normal  work.  The  State  university,  within  the 
last  ^ve  years,  has  added  legal,  medical,  and  engineering  courses,  and  an  agricultural 
school  is  flourishing. 

SOUTH  CABOLnrA. 

An  increased  enrolment  of  11,609  pupils  for  1880  is  reported,  the  proportion  being 
over  three  times  as  many  colored  as  white.  More  school  districts,  public  schools,  and 
teachers  are  found,  but,  with  74  more  school-houses,  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of 
school  property.  The  receipts  for  school  purposes  were  largely  increased,  and  there 
was  marked  progress  in  the  efficiency  and  qualification  of  teachers. 

Increase  all  along  the  line  is  noticeable  from  1870  to  1880:  1,334  more  schools,  with 
68,016  more  pupils  and  1,273  more  teachers,  the  monthly  wages  paid  these  decreasing, 
however,  about  $10.  The  1,271  more  school  buildings  added  $161,502  to  the* value  of 
school  property,  and  the  receipts  for  school  purposes  went  up  from  $241,000  to  $440,111. 
Although  the  closing  of  the  State  normal  school  in  1877  was  a  blow  to  progress,  there 
is  hope  of  this  being  offset  somewhat  by  institute  work  started  in  1880.  That  and  the 
normal  training  given  in  divers  secondary  schools  and  through  the  aid  of  the  Peabody 
fund  at  the  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  have  helped  towards  improvement  of 
both  schools  and  teachers,  so  that  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  future  development. 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  public  schools,  in  the  enrolment  and  attendance,  and 
in  the  pnpils  at  private  elementaty  and  secondary  schools  all  indicate  that  progress 
continues  to  be  made  in  education  in  this  State.  Including  the  collegiate  institutions, 
there  were  605  more  schools  of  all  grades  and  28,705  more  pnpils  in  1880  than  in  1879. 
Reports  from  the  chief  cities  indicate  that  three  times  as  many  children  are  now 
taught  in  the  public  schools  for  a  less  sum  of  money  than  one-third  of  these  formerly 
cost  in  the  private  schools.  But  among  things  still  required  to  give  a  longer  school 
term  and  a  better  education,  are  a  larger  school  fund  and  fuller  training  of  teachdrs 
through  county  and  State  institutes. 

A  thorough  system  of  general  education  was  required  by  the  constitution  of  1868, 
but  not  till  1871  were  the  publlo  schools  established,  and  not  till  1873  had  sufficient 
funds  been  accumulated  to  maintain  them  for  three  months.  In  1874  there  were 
schools  in  operation  in  125  counties,  and  by  1876  a  school  debt  of  $300,000  had  been 
paid  off.  Since  1873  a  continuous  advance  is  noticed  in  the  number  of  public  schools, 
in  enrolment,  and  in  average  attendance,  so  that,  considering  the  limited  means,  the 
resnlts  achieved  have  been  remarkable.  During  the  decade  5  schools  of  agricult- 
ure and  the  mechanic  arts  were  established,  as  branches  of  the  State  university,  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  and  that  of  Middle 
Georgia  were  also  aids  to  progress. 

FLOIODA. 

A  decided  improvement  in  school  affairs  is  reported  in  1879-^80,  notwithstanding  a 
diminished  revenue.  In  many  cases  private  contributions  kept  the  schools  open,  and 
as  a  result  the  reports  show  81  more  schools,  127  more  teachers,  an  increased  enrol- 
ment of  2,281,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  greater  by  1,445.  Since  1878  school 
property  had  advanced  $16,000,  in  most  counties  the  patrons  of  the  schools  furnishing 
the  school  baildings;  yet  even  this  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  increased  attend- 
ance and  number  of  schools. 

For  the  ten  years  the  schools  were  greatly  aided  by  the  sums  given  from  the  Peabody 
fond.  Much  of  this  was  used  for  training  teachers,  and  through  them  its  effects  were 
felt  in  the  schools.    In  1870-71  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  children  of  the  State  received 
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edncational  benefits.  In  1873  private  citizens  in  several  connties  gave  money,  lands, 
and  school  buildings  to  aid  the  school  system.  Within  the  last  foor  years  25  i)er  cent, 
more  school-hoases  have  been  built,  50  per  cent,  more  schools  tanght,  a  greatly  in- 
creased enrolment  of  the  school  population  secured,  and  more  efficient  teachers  pro- 
vided. Up  to  1875  there  were  few  schools  outside  the  larger  towns,  while  in  1880 
nearly  600  were  scattered  through  the  rural  districts.  Little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
superior,  scientific,  and  professional  instruction.  Attempts  were  made  to  start  an  agri- 
cultural college  as  the  beginning  of  a  State  university,  but  the  outgrowth  amounted 
to  almost  nothing. 

QULF  8TATXB— ALABAMA. 

An  increase  here  of  4,905  in  public  school  enrolment  and  of  5,604  in  average  attend- 
ance, out  of  11,354  additional  youth  of  school  age  in  187^'80,  shows  more  progress  than 
could  well  have  been  expected,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  there  were  74  fewer  public 
schools  reported,  with  60  fewer  teachers,  and  a  decreased  expenditure  of  |1,568  for 
school  purposes.  That  there  was  any  gain  at  all  in  average  attendance  under  such 
circumstjinces  seems  remarkable,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so  great  goes  to  show  at  once 
growing  eagerness  for  education  and  improvement  in  the  teaching  in  the  schools. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  the  decade  ending  in  1880  there  was  a  continual  strug- 
gle in  order  to  maintain  public  schools.  The  laws  were  objectionable  to  the  people, 
who  refused  to  pay  the  local  taxes ;  the  school  funds  were  soon  exhausted ;  the  treas- 
ury declined  to  cash  warrants,  and  private  contributions  had  to  be  solicited  to  keep 
the  schools  open.  From  1874-75  greater  confidence  was  manifested  in  the  school 
system,  and  marked  advance  was  noticeable  in  the  number  of  schools  tanght  and  in 
the  enrolment  therein.  Six  normal  schools  and  departments  were  established  during 
the  decade.  Provision  was  made  for  teachers'  institutes  and  for  a  State  association. 
The  State  university  added  to  its  schools,  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, organized  in  1872,  made  considerable  progress. 

ias8i68trPL 

An  increase  over  1879  of  64,319  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  18,951  in  enrolment,  of 
17,788  in  average  daily  attendance,  of  202  teachers  with  salaries  increased  between  two 
and  three  dollars,  and  an  advance  both  in  receipts  and  expenditures  indicate  an  on- 
ward tendency  in  1880,  though  by  no  means  as  great  as  might  be  wished.  Normal 
training  was  given  to  431  students  during  the  year,  more  than  double  the  number 
reported  in  the  previous  year.  Teachers'  institutes,  too,  were  held  in  dififerent  parts 
of  the  State  through  aid  furnished  from  the  Peabody  fund,  and  these  doubtless  pre- 
pared the  way  for  greatly  better  teaching.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
opened  with  200  students  in  October,  1880. 

For  the  decade,  an  increase  of  121,927  youth  of  school  age,  of  125,018  enrolled,  of 
71,431  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of  2,913  teachers  was  presented.  The  wages  of 
teachers  were  such  that  an  apparent  decrease  in  pay  of  $28.40  a  month  is  noticeable. 
Teachers'  warrants,  however,  formerly  much  below  par,  are  now  at  par,  so  that  in 
reality  they  receive  more  pay  than  ten  years  ago.  Since  1878  private  academies  and 
colleges  (having  suitable  school  buildings,  proper  faculties,  and  libraries  of  over  200 
volumes)  are  reckoned  qualified  to  fit  students  for  the  university  as  if  they  were  pub- 
lic high  schools.  The  opening  of  Alcorn  University  in  1872  added  to  the  schools  for 
superior  instruction ;  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at 
Starkville,  under  a  charter  of  February  28,  1878,  gave  opportunity  for  scientific  train- 
ing, and  many  students  availed  themselves  of  it. 

LOUIBIAHA. 

There  is  such  a  dearth  of  statistics  here  for  both  1879  and  1880  that  but  little  can  be 
gleaned  as  to  the  state  of  school  affairs ;  but  as  the  constitution  of  1879  provided  very 
small  support  for  the  common  schools  and  as  its  restriction  of  local  taxation  influ- 
enced matters  greatly,  edncational  progress  was  necessarily  checked,  while  a  large 
emigration  of  colored  people  was  begun.    A  diminution  in  youth  of  school  age,  in 
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enrolment  and  attendance,  in  receipts  and  in  the  available  fand,  and  an  increase  in 
teachers  are  reported.  The  schools  of  New  Orleans  suffered  by  the  restrictions  of 
the  constitation,  but,  owing  to  an  appropriation  made  by  the  city,  were  tanght,  al- 
though with  small  pay  to  teachers. 

From  1870  to  1880  the  youth  of  school  age  increased  11,202;  the  enrolment,  16,004; 
the  ayerage  daily  attendance,  25,039;  teachers,  894.  The  receipts,  however,  were 
less  by  $74,654  and  the  available  school  fund  by  $62,633.  Various  changes  in  school 
laws  were  made,  for  which  see  the  abstract  of  the  State,  p.  118.  Reorganizations  of 
the  school  system  took  place  in  1870-71  and  in  1877 ;  in  the  latter  year  the  schools 
were  graded,  the  studies  indicated,  and  the  public  schools  designated  as  elementary, 
academic,  and  normal.  Including  the  year  1870  the  decade  furnished  the  following 
steps  toward  progress :  Kindergarten  training  begun ;  2  normal  schools  and  a  normal 
department  opened ;  teachers'  institutes  provided  for ;  additional  high  schools  reported ; 
the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  reorganize<l 
and  newly  chartered ;  theological  and  legal  training  undertaken ;  a  school  for  the  blind 
opezied ;  and  a  teachers'  association  started,  although  that  and  the  institutes  failed 
at  late  yean  to  hold  regular  meetings. 


The  reports  ftom  this  State  for  1S80  are  not  particularly  encouraging,  as,  with  an 
increase  of  26,925  youth  of  school  age,  the  enrolment  decreased  5,868  and  the  number 
of  schools  fell  off  280.  Fewer  school-houses  were  built  and  school  property  diminished 
in  valae  |23,210.  With  890  fewer  teachers,  the  monthly  wages  of  men  were  increased 
and  those  of  women  decreased.  Considerable  falling  off  in  the  income  for  public 
schools  was  apparent,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  expenditure.  This  state  of 
things  arose  in  part  from  the  want  of  active  State  and  county  supervision,  of  pro- 
vision for  local  taxation,  and  of  normal  training  for  teachers,  which  last  was  remedied 
somewhat  by  the  opening  of  2  State  normal  schools  in  1879 ;  in  1880  the  subject  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1876  in  regard  to  a  State  university 
was  fnlly  discussed  and  the  first  steps  were  taken. 

Various  changes  in  school  officers;  the  dropping  of  the  State  superin tendency  in 
1875;  the  changing  of  the  school  age  from  6-18  to  8-14 ;  the  revision  of  the  school  sys- 
tem  in  1876,  which,  among  other  things,  did  away  witJi  compulsory  attendance;  the 
shortening  of  the  ordinary  time  for  free  schooling  from  12  to  6  years,  with  provision 
made  for  only  a  4  months'  annual  term,  all  came  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1880.  Still, 
the  records  of  the  first  few  years  showed  substantial  gains  in  many  respects,  and  1876 
opened  with  a  wholly  new  system,  which  reached  its  highest  point  in  1878-79,  and 
then  ceased  to  meet  public  expectation.  During  the  last  six  years  the  Peabody  fund 
trustees  gave  about  $50,000  towards  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  graded  schools. 
Additional  opportunities  for  superior  instruction,  also,  were  presented  by  the  opening 
of  two  more  colleges  during  the  decade,  and  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  (organized  in  1876)  helped  on  the  work. 

SOUTHBBS  CKirTBAL  STATES  —  AnKAXBAS. 

Reports  from  many  counties  in  this  State  were  so  imperfect  previous  to  1880  as  to 
make  all  totals  doubtful.  But,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  ftt)m  a  much  improved 
general  report,  there  was  in  1879-''80  an  even  greater  educational  progress  than  that 
noted  in  1678-79 ;  for,  with  ikn  increase  of  only  10,946  edncable  youth,  there  was  an 
enrolment  in  the  public  schools  reaching  6,977  beyond  this,  so  that,  unless  many  dnpli- 
eate  enrolments  were  reported,  there  mxust  have  been  a  considerable  inroad  made 
into  the  ranks  of  those  previously  untaught.  To  meet  this  increase  of  enrolment,  there 
were  77  more  school-houses  owned  or  rented,  369  more  teachers,  and  an  expenditure  of 
133,007  more  for  schools.  All  this  has  come  largely  from  the  active  efforts  of  an  ener- 
getic and  efficient  superintendent,  aided  at  some  important  points  with  allowances 
from  the  Peabody  fund. 
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Whon  1879-'80  is  compared  with  1870-'71,  the  record  is  much  less  encouraging,  and 

goes  to  show  the  ill  effect  of  the  changes  in  the  school  system  made  in  the  middle  of 

the  decade,  when  the  ooanty  snperintendency  was  abolished ,  local  taxation  restricted 

to  5  mills  on  $1  for  school  purposes,  and  the  holding  of  a  school  in  any  district  made 

optional  in  any  year  in  which  the  revenue  from  State  apportionment  and  this  small 

tax  rate  wonld  not  make  possible  a  3  months'  term.    Hence,  with  an  increase  of 

51,310  in  yonth  to  be  instructed,  only  975  more  were  reported  in  the  State  schools  at 

the  close  of  the  ten  years  than  at  the  beginning,  with  301  more  teachers.    All  else,  with 

one  doubtful  exception,  indicates  loss:  fewer  school-houses  built,  606  fewer  in  all  the 

State,  a  diminished  valuation  of  school  property,  and  $296,271  less  annual  income  for 

school  purposes. 

kahbas. 

Progress  at  almost  all  points  marks  1879-'80  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  : 
28,416  more  persons  of  school  age,  23,000  more  in  the  State  schools,  and  13,952  more  in. 
average  daily  attenda  nee,  with  provision  for  this  increase  in  310  more  school-housee. 
There  were  858  more  teachers  engaged  at  somewhat  higher  pay  and  an  addition  of 
$291,944  to  the  current  school  revenue.  Still  farther  evidence  of  progress  appears  in 
163  more  districts  with  uniform  text  books,  673  more  with  graded  courses  of  study, 
and  a  rise  of  $225,908  in  the  valuation  of  school  property. 

For  1880,  as  compared  with  1870-^71,  there  are  like  tokens  of  a  healthy  ten  yeara^ 
growth:  of  the  198,289  more  educable  youth,  141,657  were  brought  into  the  schools 
and  84,776  held  in  habitual  attendance.  In  3,422  more  school-houses  instruction  waa 
given  by  4,702  more  teachers,  most  of  the  later  ones  trained  in  normal  schools  and 
normal  institutes  to  a  much  higher  and  more  effective  style  of  teaching.  School  in- 
come rose  in  the  same  period  $1,085,561  and  the  valuation  of  school  property  $2,444,345. 
Almost  the  only  show  of  falling  off  is  in  the  pay  of  teachers ;  another,  of  9  days  in  the 
average  length  of  school  term,  given  in  a  return,  being  made  doubtful  by  the  printed 
report  for  1880,  which  presents  an  increase  of  5  days. 


Growth  meets  us  here  again  for  both  1879-^80  and  for  the  decade  which  then  closed, 
the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  in  1879-'80  exceeding  by  26,594  that  of  the  year 
before  and  by  5,263  the  increase  of  youth  entitled  to  free  schooling,  while  11,710  more 
children  were  in  average  attendance  daily  in  546  more  schools,  under  teachers  better 
trained  and  changed  less  ^quently  than  in  former  years.  Permanent  school  funds 
increased  by  $1,408,580,  though  school  property  was  rated  $1,646,599  less  in  value  and 
current  school  income  fell  off  $62,671. 

For  the  whole  decade  there  was  great  advance  at  every  point,  the  additional  public 
school  enrolment  including  at  the  close  57,265  more  youth  than  had  meantime  come 
of  school  age,  making  thus  a  deep  inroad  into  the  mass  of  the  previous  illiteracy, 
while  an  average  of  32,108  more  of  the  enrolled  were  in  the  schools  each  day.  This, 
with  an  increase  of  1,699  public  schools,  of  1,631  teachers  for  them,  of  $2,333,287  in 
receipts  for  schools,  and  of  $4,261,383  in  the  permanent  funds  for  the  support  of 
them,  is  a  record  of  which  the  State  may  well  be  proud. 

KXHTUCKT. 

Statistics  from  this  State  for  1879-^80  were  received  so  late  that  comparatively  few 
of  them  appear  in  the  ten  years'  table  on  pages  108  and  109.  As  finally  settled,  they 
may  be  found  in  Table  I  of  the  appendix.  They  indicate  an  increase  in  youth  of 
school  age  of  5,318,  of  which  increase  1,727  were  white  and  3,591  colored  pupils.  From 
the  absence  of  all  figures  for  1878-79,  except  on  these  points,  no  other  comparison  with 
that  year  can  be  made. 

From  1870-^71  to  1879-^80  the  few  figures  available  show  that  youth  to  be  educated 
had  increased  by  155,325 ;  those  enrolled  in  public  schools,  by  87,124 ;  those  in  average 
attendance^  by  about  73,000,  including  in  the  last  year  colored  youths  who  were  not 
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reported  in  the  first.    Beyond  this,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  statistics  for  the 
first  year,  there  are  no  means  of  telling  progress.* 


The  statistics  of  187^-^  show  an  increase  over  1878-'79  of  30,219  in  yonth  of  school 
age,  of  25,454  in  the  nmnher  of 'these  in  pnhlic  schools,  and  of  5,299  in  the  average 
attendance  in  snch  schools.  Including  private  with  pnblio  schools,  the  additional 
enrolment  was  31,515,  and  the  additional  average  attendance  9,917.  The  namber  of 
poblic  school-honses  was  252  more ;  of  private  schools,  163  more ;  of  the  teachers  in 
these,  198  more ;  and  the  pay  of  teachers  in  the  pnblic  schools  was  99  cents  more  a  month) 
with  a  little  over  $14,000  more  in  receipts  and  expenditures  for  pnblic  schools.  The 
permanent  school  fnnd  remained  the  same.  All  other  fignres  for  the  year  indicate 
loss :  there  was  a  diminution  of  90  in  public  schools,  of  35  in  the  number  of  these 
graded,  of  8  in  the  consolidated  schools,  of  48  in  number  of  State  teachers,  and  of 
$95,690  in  the  estimated  value  of  State  property  in  schools ;  but  these  last  may  come 
from  imperfect  reports. 

For  the  ten  years  covered  in  other  States  there  are  no  data  sufficient  to  indicate 
accurately  the  decennial  growth,  reports  for  the  first  three  years  being  exceedingly 
imperfect.  From  1875-^76  to  1879-'80  there  was  a  growth  of  110,731  in  school  popula- 
tion, of  95,961  in  enrolment  in  the  public  schools,  and  of  65,553  in  average  attend- 
ance in  these,  with  a  like  growth  in  the  provision  for  this  increase ;  such  as  1,025 
more  public  schools,  889  more  buildings  for  them,  1,744  more  teachers  in  them,  and 
$26,642  more  expenditure  for  their  support,  though  receipts  fell  off  $39,518. 

WMT  yiBonoA. 

Progress  at  almost  every  point  appears  in  this  young  State  in  1879-^80  as  compared 
with  1878-'79,  there  being  3,990  more  youth  of  school  age,  6,324  more  in  the  pnblio 
schools,  and  an  increase  of  1,436  in  average  daily  attandanoe.  Provision  for  these 
greater  numbers  is  found  in  86  more  public  schools,  84  more  school-houses,  $3,562  more 
income  for  school  purposes,  and  $7,793  mor^  disbursed,  giving  larger  pay  for  teachers 
on  the  whole,  the  permanent  school  fund  also  being  increased  by  $"^,915.  Items  of 
decrease,  comparatively  slight,  were  2  fewer  graded  schools,  2  days  less  of  average 
school  term,  23  fewer  male  teachers,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  rating  of  school  property. 

When  we  come  to  a  comparison  of  1870-71  with  1879-^80,  there  are  difficulties  in 
tlie  arithmetical  results  at  several  points,  growing  out  of  imperfection  in  the  reports 
of  the  former  year,  especially  as  to  youth  of  school  age ;  some  counties  then  reported 
sueh  youth  without  distinction  of  white  and  colored,  so  that  the  sum  of  these,  as  far 
as  they  are  distinguished,  does  not  make  the  total  of  all  youth  6  to  21  years  old.  Com- 
parison of  the  relative  increase  of  the  races  is  hence  impossible.  Comparing  totals 
only,  we  find  in  the  ten  years  an  increase  of  43,364  in  educable  youth,  an  enrolment  in 
the  pablic  schools  exceeding  by  22,887  this  increase,  and  an  average  daily  attendance 
alnuwt  equalling  the  whole  number  of  school  age.  To  meet  this  increase  there  were 
reported  1,498  more  school-houses,  at  least  1,468  more  schools,  1,666  more  teachers, 
$159,014  more  of  annual  school  fnnd,  and  $194,689  more  of  permanent  fdnd.    School 

1  After  the  present  statement  and  the  other  statistics  elsevhere  f^ven  in  reference  to  Ken  tacky  were 
bk  tjpe,  a  report  for  1880  was  receiTed,  fh>m  which  the  foUowhig  flgnres  are  taken: 

Knmber  of  children  of  school  age,  white  and  colored,  545,118;  highest  nnmher  of  white  children 
attending  school,  245,358,  of  whom  158,218  were  in  daUy  average  atteodaoce ;  total  namber  of  teachers 
in  schools  for  whites,  6,776—4,418  males  and  2,858  females ;  avei  a^^e  monthly  pay  of  white  male  teachers, 
921.71  in  counties  and  $90.07  in  cities;  white  female  teacheni,  $^1.71  in  counties  and  $66.77  in  cities; 
namber  of  school  districts,  6,950— 6,177  for  whites  and  773  for  colored;  teachers' insitates  for  whites 
held  dnring  the  vear,  144 ;  normal  schools  tanght,  1 1 ;  namber  of  private  schools,  831 ;  private  academies 
or  Ugh  schools,  155;  colleges,  55;  nniversities,  8;  amoont  apportioned  by  the  State  for  common  schools 
lor  whites,  $5&8,193;  for  white  school  commissioners,  $36,014 ;  for  colored  schools,  $31,950 ;  for  commis- 
sioners of  some,  $2,344;  amoant  raised  by  district  tax,  sabscriptions,  dto.,  for  white  schools,  $379,789; 
which  Iteau  make  ft  total  of  $1,048,240,  the  total  expenditnre  for  schools  for  whites  being  $808,203 ; 
amount  of  permanent  fond,  $1,755,682;  estimated  real  valne  of  aites,  bnildings,  ^.,  $2, 110, 407  for 
whites  and  $41,000  for  colored;  number  of  school-houses  built  daring  the  year,  122,  at  a  total  oost  of 
$31,498 ;  total  average  from  State  appropriation,  local  taxation,  subscription,  Sec,  for  each  white  child 
of  school  age,  $2.04 ;  for  each  colored  child,  from  State  apportionment  only,  48  cents. 
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property,  from  the  inoreased  namber  and  better  quality  of  bnildingB,  was  valued 
$657,262  higher,  and  the  average  school  term  was  13  days  longer  than  in  1870-'71, 
nothing  showing  any  diminution  but  the  average  pay  of  teachers. 

STATBS  OK  THB  PACIFIC  SLOPS— HSVADA. 

The  work  of  edacation  was  systematically  advanced  in  1879-'80  in  the  larger  school 
communities;  new  school  buildings  of  good  architectural  design  were  put  up  at 
Eureka  and  Reno.  Much  improvement  in  the  grading  of  schools  was  manifested  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  schools  throughout  the  State  were  considered  to  be  in  a 
fair  condition.  Provision  was  made  in  1879  for  Kindergarten  departments  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system,  and  considerable  educational  zeal  was  reported  at  Gold 
Hill  and  Virginia  City.  Against  an  increase  of  only  297  in  youth  of  school  age,  an 
increased  enrolment  of  1,611  in  public  and  private  schools  is  reported.  The  valuation 
of  school  property  was  larger  by  $53,980,  the  number  of  teachers  by  13,  and  the  pay 
of  men  by  $17.01,  while  that  of  women  was  diminished  by  $6.09.  The  amount  of  per- 
manent school  fund  was  $35,000  more,  the  current  expenditure  for  support  of  schools 
$35,035  less,  while  schools  sustained  without  rate  bills  were  fewer  by  35. 

For  the  decade  there  was  progress  at  all  points :  a  school  fund  larger  by  $357,000 ; 
more  teachers  by  123;  more  pupils  by  7,156  in  all  schools ;  greater  average  length  of 
term,  more  school  districts  and  more  high  schools;  an  enhanced  value  of  $216,189  in 
public  school  property ;  and  a  better  attendance  by  616  at  private  schools.  Special 
taxes  were  levied  in  9  more  districts  and  in  75  more  no  rate  bills  were  required.  Of 
the  126  additional  schools,  88  were  graded.  The  laws  from  1873  provided  for  the 
compulsory  attendance  of  children  8  to  14  years  of  age  for  at  least  16  weeks  in 
the  year.  An  act  was  passed  forbidding  discrimination  in  the  salaries  of  teachers 
on  account  of  sex.  Another  provided  for  the  control  and  maintenance  of  a  State 
university,  to  be  at  Elko,  which  must,  however,  take  some  time  to  grow  to  collegiate 
rank. 

CAUFOBXIA.' 

The  advance  in  educational  condition  hero  in  1880  was  evidenced  in  64  additional 
school  districts,  88  more  State  schools  with  good  accommodations,  137  more  with  good 
sized  grounds,  and  many  more  with  well  ventilated  and  well  furnished  buildings;  per- 
haps still  better  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  although  school  youth  were  fewer  by  426, 
there  was  a  growth  of  4,079  in  enrolment  and  of  2,498  in  average  attendance  in  the 
public  schools;  while  private  schools  lost  479  pupils.  With  more  holders  of  life  di- 
plomas, more  teachers,  and  more  schools  of  second  grade,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
decrease  in  schools  of  first  and  third  grade,  as  well  as  in  new  school-houses;  in  teachers 
holding  educational  diplomas,  or  first,  second,  and  third  grade  certificates;  in  teachers 
who  were  graduates  of  normal  schools;  in  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools : 
the  former  of  $80,691,  the  latter  of  $146,336.  A  part  of  this  last  came  from  a  reduction 
of  the  average  pay  of  teachers,  $1.87  a  ^month  for  men  and  $1.64  a  month  for  women. 

Since  1870  the  reports  indicate  an  increase  of  85,862  youth  of  school  age,  of  65,257  in 
enrolment,  and  of  36,680  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  pubb'o  schools,  though  571 
fewer  pupils  were  reported  in  private  schools.  The  public  schools  increased  by  1,253; 
school  property,  by  over  three  and  one-half  millions;  the  income  and  expenditure  for 
public  schools,  by  $1,688,521  in  the  former  case  and  $1,151,140  in  the  latter.  The  aver- 
age monthly  pay  of  both  sexes  also  advanced.  The  State  school  tax  went  up  from  10 
cents  on  $100  in  1870  to  26  cents  in  1879;  the  coimty  tax,  from  35  cents  on  $100  of 
taxable  property  during  1870-1874,  to  50  cents  as  an  allowed  maximum  in  1880.  Kinder- 
garten were  first  opened  in  the  State  in  167({ ;  in  1880  many,  both  free  and  other- 
wise, were  located  in  the  different  cities.  Higher  instruction,  too,  was  aided  by  the 
establishment  of  3  new  colleges ;  normal  training,  by  means  of  2  new  schools  and 
3  departments. 

*The  Office  is  specially  indebted  to  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cooper  for  dsts  in  regard  to  edacation  in  California. 
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This  State  presents  indioatioiis  of  progress  since  ISTS-TO.  The  graded  schools 
increased  by  9  from  the  preceding  year.  Teachers  were  more  interested  in  their  work, 
were  attending  institutes  and  subscribing  for  educational  Journals,  and  county  super- 
intendents were  giving  more  attention  to  the  work  of  supervision.  A  more  rigid  ex- 
amination of  applicants  for  first  grade  certificates  was  indicated  by  a  decrease  of 
18  in  the  number  attaining  such  grade.  Increase  in  youth  of  school  age  reached  3,151, 
in  enrolment  in  public  schools  4,815,  and  in  average  daily  attendance  6,5d5,  with  in- 
crease, too,  of  55  in  districts  reporting,  of  nearly  two  days  in  the  average  length  of 
school  term,  of  94  in  the  number  of  teachers,  of  112  in  those  holding  second  grade 
certificates,  and  of  $46,900  in  the  value  of  school  property.  Fewer  private  schools, 
and  a  diminished  attendance  at  such,  a  decrease  in  the  pay  of  women  teachers,  and 
in  both  receipts  and  expenditures,  are  also  reported. 

For  the  decade  there  was  an  increase  of  25,560  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  16,533  in 
enrolment,  of  371  in  organized  districts,  of  $3.38  in  the  monthly  saliu'y  of  women 
teachers,  of  $185,381  in  the  receipts  for  public  schools,  and  of  $236,933  in  the  expendi- 
tore  for  them.  The  average  term  of  public  schools  was,  however,  nearly  half  a  day 
leas  in  1879-^80  than  in  1870-^1,  and  male  teachers  were  paid  $5.81  less  a  month.  Steps 
toward  ftirther  progress  were  the  founding  of  a  State  agricultural  college  in  1872  and 
of  a  State  university  in  1876,  with  provision  in  1878  for  making  high  schools  a  part 
of  the  State  school  system  and  for  making  all  public  schools  entirely  free  to  resident 
yonth  6  to  21  years  of  age,  more  being  done  in  the  later  yean  for  the  improvement  of 
the  teaching  force  through  institutes  and  normal  schools.' 

XOBTHXSIf  CKXTRAL  6TATB8— Oma 

An  advance  during  1879-'60  is  reported  here  in  nearly  all  important  respects.  With 
only  2,905  more  youth  of  school  age,  public  school  enrolment  increased  by  12,487  and 
average  attendance  by  16,289,  while  442  new  school-houses  were  built  at  a  cost  of 
$711,835  and  360  more  teachers  were  permanently  employed;  all  strongly  confirming 
other  evidence  of  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction,  in  school  accommodations, 
and  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  Almost  the  only  offsets  to  this  progress  are  a 
diminution  in  teachers'  pay — that  of  men  by  25  cei.ts  a  month,  that  of  women  by  fS^— 
and  a  decrease  in  public  school  income. 

Similar  educational  activity  is  noted  during  other  years  of  the  decade.  With 
only  11,823  more  youth  of  school  age  in  1879-'80  than  in  1870-71,  public  school  enrol- 
ment increased  by  15,016  and  average  attendance  by  43,827,  while  attendance  on  pri- 
vate and  church  schools  increased  by  21,736,  making  a  total  of  36,7.52  more  children 
under  instruction.  There  were  1,577  more  teachers  employed,  but  at  reduced  pay,  and 
572  more  public  school-houses  were  added,  with  2,061  more  rooms,  making  accommoda- 
tions for  61,830  more  children ;  the  Income  for  public  schools  was  increased  by  $160,232. 

MXCmOAX. 

An  increase  of  19,228  in  yonth  of  school  age  during  1879-'80  was  met  with  one  of 
80,418  in  pnblio  sohool  enrolment.  This  advance,  particularly  noticeable  in  ungraded 
schools,  wss  attributed  to  the  better  character  of  those  schools  in  the  rural  dis- 
^ets,  an  improvement  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  county  institutes  and  better 
local  snpervision.  In 75  new  pubUo  school-honses  4,738  more  sittings  were  furnished ; 
women  were  paid  on  an  average  $2.25  more  a  month,  and  the  value  of  school  property 
advanced  $968,546.  Nine  more  teachers'  institutes  were  held ;  13,803  volumes  were 
added  to  public  school  libraries;  graded  and  high  schools  increased  in  number;  stand- 
ards of  admission  to  professional  schools  were  raised  somewhat  and  their  courses 
lengthened;  and  the  work  of  the  normal  school  and  the  university  was  unusually  suo- 
oesadtuL  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  of  9  days  in  the  average  school 
term,  of  $L41  in  the  average  ninthly  pay  of  men  teaching,  and  of  $110,193  in  the 
income  for  public  schools. 

>BeT. Geoxge  IL  Aikinson  hM  placed  this  OfBoe  under  obligatinnw  for  Taloable  edneatinnal  date 
legKdiBff  Orecon  and  WaahiDgtoo  Territory. 
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Dnring  the  decade  there  iras  sahstantial  progress  ia  pahlic  school  affairs,  commenc- 
ing with  the  abolition  of  rate  bills  in  1869  and  the  passage  of  a  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  in  1670.  With  an  increase  during  the  ten  years  of  112,026  in  youth  of  school 
age,  there  were  70,090  more  enrolled  in  public  schools ;  1,100  additional  school-houses 
provided  71,269  sittings ;  of  1,053  more  school  districts,  123  had  graded  schools ; 
the  average  school  term  was  a  day  longer ;  and  teachers'  institutes  increased  by  49. 
Although  the  qualifications  of  teachers  must  have  greatly  improved,  their  pay  de- 
creased by  $12.64  for  men  and  $1.48  for  women,  the  income  for  public  schools  also 

decreasing. 

nroiAVA. 

With  a  decrease  hero  daring  1879-'80  of  4,543  in  youth  of  school  age,  there  were 
7,391  more  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  9,516  more  in  average  daily  attendance.  The 
average  term  of  school  was  4  days  longer,  and,  indeed,  reached  a  higher  XK)int  than 
ever  before.  School  property  increased  in  value  by  $30,250,  and  the  number  of  school 
districts  by  9"^.  Graded  school  districts,  however,  decreased  by  46,  the  income  for 
public  schools  by  $24,820,  the  number  of  teachers  by  12,  and  the  average  monthly  pay 
of  men  by  $1.40,  while  that  of  women  was  20  cents  more. 

During  the  decade  there  was  an  increase  of  61,226  in  enrolment  and  of  26,588  in  av- 
erage attendance  on  public  schools,  with  80,830  more  youth  of  school  age.  There  were 
393  more  school  districts  and  54  fewer  without  schools ;  the  average  term  of  schools 
increased  by  31|  days,  the  number  of  graded  schools  by  255,  of  school-houses  by  658, 
and  the  valuation  of  property  by  $4,436, 115.  The  character  of  school-houses  improved 
greatly,  even  those  in  the  rural  districts  being  reported  good,  and  only  75  of  them  log 
cabins,  against  1,100  such  in  1865.  More  teachers  by  1,745  were  employed,  641  men 
and  1,104  women,  the  men  being  paid  $1.40  less  a  month  and  the  women  $4.80  more. 

iLuxon. 

Here  the  record  shows  that  fewer  schools  by  29  were  taught  in  1879-^^  than  in  the 
previous  year,  that  fewer  districts  by  81  reported,  and  that  18  more  of  those  reporting 
were  without  schools.  Still  there  was  an  increase  of  10,707  in  public  school  enrol- 
ment and  of  27,159  in  average  daily  attendance,  against  only  10,157  more  youth  of 
school  age.  There  were  also  12,776  more  attending  private  schools,  the  increase  in 
attendance  on  all  schools  being  thus  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  school  popu- 
lation. The  average  length  of  school  term  increased  by  6  days,  the  number  of 
graded  schools  by  61,  of  districts  reporting  libraries  by  52^  of  volumes  in  the  latter  by 
10,037,  the  value  of  school  property  by  $1,027,144,  and  the  public  school  income  by 
$1,695,613.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers  rose  47  cents,  while  that  of 
women  declined  $2.38.  # 

During  the  decade  fair  educational  progress  was  made,  although  not  as  great  pro- 
portionally as  for  the  last  year.  The  increase  of  32,260  in  public  school  enrolment 
was  indeed  far  below  that  of  132,434  in  scho9l  population,  but  counting  the  increased 
private  school  attendance  of  25,557,  gives  a  total  of  57,817  more  under  instruction, 
while  the  average  daily  attendance  increased  by  89,952.  More  distriots  reported  by 
487  and  113  fewer  were  without  schools;  808  more  schools  were  taught,  270  more 
being  graded  and  19  more  high.  The  average  term  increased  by  3  days,  school-houses 
by  905,  value  of  property  by  $2,498,314.  Income  for  public  schools  increased  by 
$367,271,  but  the  pay  of  teachers  fell  off  $7.08  for  men  and  $5.20  for  women,  although 
a  much  greater  proportion  were  professionally  trained. 

WISCOXBDf. 

With  483,229  youth  of  school  age,  this  State  during  1879-^80  enrolled  in  public 
schools  299,258  pupils  and  in  private  schools  25,938,  making  325,196  in  all,  besides 
nearly  2,000  in  State  normal  schools,  over  3,000  in  colleges  and  academies,  and  1,648  in 
benevolent  and  reformatory  institutions,  giving  an  increase  for  the  year  of  10,182.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  advance  was  in  public  school  enrolment,  which  increased  by 
7,972,  while,  according  to  the  figures,  youth  of  school  age  decreased  by  224.  There 
were  added  18  graded  and  7  high  schools ;  41  new  buildings  provided  3,947  more  seata 
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and  iDcreased  the  valae  of  school  property  hy  $127,700.  The  average  school  term  in 
citieB  decreased  by  aboat  3  days,  while  in  the  counties  it  increased  by  9.  Public 
school  income  was  greater  by  $476,647,  while  the  average  pay  of  teachers  was  slightly 
less. 

Daring  the  decade  a  steady  and  substantial  progress  in  school  affairs  is  noted, 
though  in  some  respects  not  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  State.  With  an 
increase  of  62,281  in  youth  of  school  age,  the  number  enrolled  in  public  schools 
increased  by  only  33,973,  and  that  in  private  schools  by  8,671.  Students  in  State 
normal  schools  increased  steadily  during  the  entire  period ;  the  number  of  graded 
schools  also  increased ;  both  facts  indicating  a  probable  improvement  in  teachers,  yet 
their  average  monthly  pay  declined  by  $19.56  for  men  and  $1.64  for  women  in 
cities  and  by  $4.26  for  men  and  $2.71  for  women  in  counties.  Public  school-houses 
increased  by  734,  and  seats  furnished  by  50,841 ;  the  value  of  property  by  $1,306,8^2 
and  the  income  for  public  schools  by  $781,276. 

MDIXISOTA. 

During  1879-^80  public  school  enrolment  increased  by  8,303;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, by  3,971;  number  of  school  districts,  by  243;  and  of  graded  districts,  by  22; 
public  school-houses,  by  277 ;  value  of  public  school  property,  by  $72,189 ;  income,  by 
$133,273,  and  average  length  of  school  term,  by  2  days.  The  average  monthly  pay  of 
teachers  remained  nearly  the  same,  that  of  men  being  49  cents  less,  that  of  women  29 
cents  more. 

Since  1870-'71  a  steady  increase  in  public  schools,  school-houses,  pupils  enrolled,  and 
in  average  attendance  met  the  equally  constant  increase  in  youth  of  school  age.  The 
number  of  youth  has  not  been  reported  later  than  for  1877-^78,  when  it  was  271,428, 
the  enrolment  in  that  year  being  167,825,  an  increase  since  1870^1  of  102,411  in 
school  population  and  of  53,842  in  enrolment.  During  the  decade  there  was  an  in, 
crease  of  1,512  organized  school  districts,  of  61  districts  with  graded  schools,  of 
1,383  school-houses,  and  of  $1,398,077  in  value  of  school  property.  The  average 
monthly  pay  of  men  teaching  decreased  by  $2.39  and  that  of  women  increased  by 
$2.07.  The  most  serious  loss  seems  to  have  been  in  average  length  of  school  term, 
which  decreased  39  days. 

IOWA. 

The  school  population  increased  during  1879-^80  by  9,203 ;  public  school  enrolment 
fell  off  5,260,  and  average  attendance  4,866.  The  percentage  of  public  school  enrolment 
on  school  population  was  2.06  less ;  that  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment,  0.39  less. 
Attendance  on  private  schools  also  declined.  The  number  of  public  schools  taught, 
however,  Increased,  as  did  the  number  of  school-houses  and  value  of  property ;  but 
the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  slightly  decreased  and  public  school  income  was 
$28,772  less.  ' 

The  record  for  the  ten  years  is  much  more  favorable.  With  an  increase  of  125,927 
In  school  population,  84,119  more  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  48,274  more 
were  in  average  attendance,  besides  an  increase  of  10,693  attending  private  schools, 
making  94,812  additional  pupils  under  private  and  public  training.  The  average 
school  term  was  18  days  longer;  school-houses  increased  by  3,439 ;  the  value  of  school 
property  was  more  by  $2,374,333,  and  income  for  public  schools  more  by  $1,997,964.  The 
average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  slightly  increased  during  the  first  half  of  the  decen- 
nial period,  but  decreased  after  1875-76,  till  in  1880  it  was  $4.84  less  for  men  and 
$1.52  lees  for  women  than  in  1870,  although  there  was  great  improvement  in  the  teach- 
ing. 


Here  school  population  increased  during  1879-'80  by  18,937  and  public  school  en- 
rolment by  15,593,  the  number  enrolled  being  65  per  cent,  of  the  school  population, 
against  62  per  cent,  in  1878-'79.  Private  school  attendance  was  not  reported.  Of  356 
new  school  districts,  8  more  had  graded  schools,  109  more  furnished  free  text  books, 
and  152  more  had  terms  lasting  at  least  six  months,  while  the  average  term  increased 
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by  2  days.  PobUo  school-bouses  increased  by  212 ;  the  value  of  property,  by  $254,680 ; 
pabUc  school  income,  by  $240,486;  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teaoheis,  by  $2.87  for 
men  and  |2.37  for  women. 

The  increase  daring  the  ten  years  has  been  striking,  youth  of  school  age  advancing 
by  101,285  and  public  school  enrolment  by  69^^  the  enrolment  having  gained  16 
per  cent,  on  school  population,  an  advance  of  1.6  for  each  year.  The  average  school 
term  increased  by  37  days,  the  number  of  school-houses  by  2,143,  and  value  of  school 
property  by  $1,643,831.  The  only  ofiset  to  these  indications  of  progress  is  a  decrease 
in  teachers'  pay,  that  for  men  being  $2.38  and  that  for  women  $4.68  a  month  less,  while 
their  qualifications,  it  is  stated,  have  been  much  improved  through  the  Influence  of 
normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes. 


With  5,828  more  youth  of  school  age,  public  school  enrolment  increased  by  3,348, 
and  average  daily  attendance  by  1,699,  more  than  lialf  the  increased  enrolment  being 
in  graded  schools.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  37  in  school-houses,  of  $185,519  in  value 
of  school  property,  of  382  in  volumes  in  libraries,  and  of  $213,082  in  income  for  public 
schools.  Still,  the  per  cent,  of  enrolment  on  school  population  was  only  62  against 
63  the  year  before,  and  that  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  only  57  against  58, 
showing  a  slower  rate  of  increase.  The  country  schools  suffered  from  short  terms, 
frequent  changes  of  teachers,  and  inefficient  teaching,  resulting  partly  from  a  lack  of 
school  funds  and  an  insufficiency  of  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers,  though 
school  funds  on  the  whole  were  large  for  so  young  a  State. 

In  ten  years  the  youth  of  school  age  increased  from  7,742  to  35,566 ;  public  school 
enrolment,  from  4,357  to  22,119 ;  and  average  attendance,  from  2,611  to  12,618.  School 
districts  increased  by  254,  school-houses  by  212,  value  of  school  property  by  $599,836, 
and  school  income  by  $441,307.  The  average  length  of  school  term  was  not  reported 
for  the  last  two  years,  but  in  1877-78  it  was  only  91  days — 17  less  than  the  year  before, 
and  even  1  less  than  in  the  first  year  of  the  decade.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  the 
teachers  decreased  somewhat  during  the  period,  but  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward 
equalizing  the  pay  of  men  and  women  doing  the  same  grade  of  work. 

TUB  TBBBirOBntS— ALASKA. 

Alaska  shows  encouraging  progress  in  educational  matters  during  the  year.  The 
day  and  boarding  school  at  Fort  Wrangell  averaged  100  day  and  22  boarding  pupils, 
and  another  school  was  opened  late  in  the  year.  At  the  Sitka  schools  about  200  Indian 
children  were  reported.  Still  another  school,  for  the  Chilkut  tribe,  is  spoken  o^  and 
on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  a  school-house  was  to  be  erected. 

For  the  decade  there  is  marked  advance,  notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  occasioned 
hj  the  absence  of  law  or  any  form  of  government.  Schools  were  established  by  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  averaging  18 
to  20  pupils,  respectively,  up  to  1877.  Since  then  the  Presbyterians  have  helped  much 
in  the  educational  work.  Teachers  sent  out  by  them  have  established  schools  at  Fort 
Wrangell  and  Sitka,  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  have  given  instruction  to 
300  or  more  children,  with  most  encouraging  results. 


Arizona  presents  increase  in  youth  of  school  age,  enrolment,  and  average  attend- 
ance, in  rooms  for  study  and  in  teachers,  in  the  value  of  school  property,  and  in  both 
receipts  and  expenditures.  Female  teachers  averaged  $2  more  in  monthly  salary ; 
male  teachers,  $1  less.  Short  sessions  in  the  rural  school  districts  produced  a  decrease 
in  the  average  length  of  term,  although  city  and  village  schools  were  taught  from  150 
to  200  days. 

State  and  county  taxes  were  increased  during  the  decade,  the  former  from  10  to  15 
cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property ;  the  latter  varied  somewhat,  but,  from  a 
maximum  of  50  cents  in  1871,  reached  80  cents  in  1879.    Frequent  changes  in  teachers 
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and  connty  superintendents  hindered  progress  in  a  measure,  y^t  so  marked  was  the 
advance  that  an  increase  has  taken  place  since  1872-73  of  5,488  in  youth  of  school 
age,  of  3,879  in  enrolment,  of  $106,602  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  property,  of 
$61,179  in  receipts,  and  of  $55,643  in  expenditure  for  school  purposes. 


Dakota  statistics  are  so  imi>erfect  for  1879-^80  that  fair  oomparisons  can  scarcely  be 
made.  Some  of  the  largest  counties  fSailed  to  report ;  others  sent  only  partial  returns. 
As  the  figures  stand,  there  was  decrease  in  evei^thing  except  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. In  these,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  1879  from  3  to  2  mills  on  the  dollar 
in  the  general  school  tax,  the  increase  stood  $43,261  in  receipts  and  $48,524  in  expen- 
diture. From  this  it  is  probable  that  full  reports  would  have  shown  growth  instead 
of  decline,  as  at  present  indicated. 

Taking  the  imperfect  statistics  of  1879-'80  as  a  basis,  there  was,  since  1871-72,  an 

advance  of  8,084  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  6,069  enrolled,  of  174  teachers,  of  $90,700 

in  receipts,  and  of  $90,280  iuexpenditures.    The  average  montldy  pay  of  men  decreased, 

however,  $28.30;  that  of  women,  $10.10.    Little  has  been  done  to  fVirther  secondary 

and  superior  instruction.    A  high  school  at  Tankton  reported  a  4  years'  course,  49 

pupils  enrolled,  and  11  pupils,  the  fourth  graduating  class,  receiving  diplomas  in  1880. 

No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  establish  colleges,  universities,  or  professional 

schools. 

DnrnucT  or  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  had  in  1879-^80  an  increase  of  1,309  in  public  school  en- 
rolment over  the  previous  year  and  one  of  1,149  in  average  attendance,  to  meet  which 
were  23  more  school-rooms  seating  1,100  more  pupils,  and  31  more  teachers.  The  sum 
of  $96,957  was  added  to  the  school  income,  4  days  were  added  to  the  school  term,  and 
$21,641  to  the  value  of  school  property. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  in  1880,  there  was  an  additional  enrolment  only  605  short 
of  an  increase  of  school  youth  reaching  11,887,  and  an  additional  average  attendance 
only  1,511  short  of  the  same.  The  number  of  sittings  increased  by  8,526 ;  the  teachers, 
by  202 ;  the  expenditure  for  public  schools,  by  $65,032 ;  the  value  of  school  property, 
by  $456,355 ;  but  the  school  term  was  shortened  7  days.  Private  schools  only  barely 
held  their  own,  but  charitable  and  special  schools  took  in  and  trained  almost  all  that 
the  public  schools  did  not,  while  normal,  collegiate,  and  professional  education  flour- 
ished. A  college  for  deaf-mutes  and  a  school  for  nurses,  among  others,  gained  large 
fiiTor. 

IDAHO. 

Idaho,  with  only  404  more  school  youth  in  1879-^,  enrolled  1,162  more  pupils  in 
public  schools,  and  expended  $18,812  more  upon  these,  increasing  the  number  of  its 
public  schools  considerably. 

From  1870-71  to  1879-^80  it  gathered  into  its  schools  1,444  more  than  the  additional 
4,406  youth  of  school  age,  had  127  more  schools,  raised  $33,235  more  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  expended  $19,809  more. 

nmiAH  TKBUTOST. 

The  i^ve  Nations,  though  with  better  organized  schools  than  previously,  either 
bad  not  as  many  youth  in  school  or  made  less  perfect  report  of  those  enrolled,  show- 
ing 152  less  than  in  1878-79  and  giving  no  indication  of  the  number  of  the  teachers, 
unless  29  more  day  schools  implied  so  many  more  to  teach  them.  The  other  regions 
inhabited  by  the  red  race  showed  47  more  youth  enrolled  and  163  more  ordinarily 
present  in  3  more  schools  with  62  more  teachers.  Among  these  schools  were  several 
in  the  West  and  at  least  4  in  the  £ast  where  youth  of  both  sexes,  separated  from  the 
reactionary  influences  of  their  homes,  were  trained  by  teachers  of  the  highest  skill  in 
useful  industries  and  ordinary  studies,  with  the  happiest  results  on  their  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  condition. 
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For  the  ten  years  from  ISTO-^l  there  waa  among  all  Indianb  ontside  of  Alaska  an 
increased  attendance  of  3,580  in  schools  of  some  kind  nnder  118  more  teachers,  the 
organization  of  the  schools  in  general  improving  and  the  instruction  becoming  appar- 
ently more  practical,  more  interesting,  and  hence  more  useful. 


"While  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  was  greater  by  1,185  in  1879-'80  than  the 
previous  year,  only  61  more  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  298  fewer  were  in  av- 
erage attendance.  The  value  of  schpol  property  and  number  of  houses  and  of  schools 
(including  graded  schools)  fairly  increased,  but  there  was  a  decrease  of  9  days  in  the 
average  length  of  term,  a  consequence  of  insufficient  school  funds.  These,  however, 
increased  considerably  during  the  year,  as  did  the  pay  of  teachers,  men  receiving  $5.50 
a  month  more  and  women  $4.21  more. 

The  showing  is  much  better  for  the  eight  years  beginning  in  1872-73,  prior  to  which 
statistics  do  not  reach.  .Since  then  there  has  been  a  large  and  constant  increase  in 
most  points  indicating  progress ;  school  population  and  enrolment  more  than  doubled, 
while  the  average  attendance  nearly  trebled.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  and 
of  schools  taught  was  nearly  double,  and  the  value  of  school  property  more  than  five 
times  as  much  as  in  1872-73.  The  school  term  was  13  days  longer ;  the  average 
monthly  pay  of  men  teaching,  $3.23  greater,  but  that  of  women  less  by  $12,  while  the 
income  for  public  schools  more  than  doubled,  going  from  $33,161  to  $78,730. 

XXW  MEXICO. 

^ew  Mexico  made  no  report  to  the  Bureau  for  1879-'80,  and  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  any  was  made,  according  to  its  school  law,  to  the  poorly  paid  school  officer 
who  is  required  to  make  such  reports,  through  its  board  of  education,  to  the  governor 
and  territorial  legislature. 

For  the  whole  decade  ending  with  that  year  there  were,  indeed,  bnt  3  different  re- 
ports of  schools  presented  to  the  outside  world  through  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
territorial  secretary,  except  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  census  of  1870,  which 
showed  that  in  that  year  only  about  1  youth  in  16  of  school  age  was  attending  school 
at  all,  and  that  only  188  of  these  were  in  the  5  schools  termed  pubUo  schools.  The 
remaining  1,610  nnder  instruction  were  all  in  39  private  or  church  schools.  In  1874 
the  schools  reputed  public  (though  most  of  these  were  really  church  schools)  had  come 
to  be  116,  with  4,694  pupils,  39  other  schools  enrolling  1,158.  In  1875  the  first  natned 
reported  5,151  pupils ;  the  others,  1,359.  In  1876  the  pupils  in  the  former  were  6,285; 
in  the  latter,  1,544. 

UTAH. 

Utah,  whose  schools,  like  those  of  New  Mexico,  take  veiy  much  the  cast  of  the  relig- 
ion dominant  in  the  Territory,  throughout  the  decade  furnished  full  reports.  These 
showed  for  1879-^80  a  total  of  1,202  more  pupils  (out  of  5,743  more  of  school  age)  in 
territorial  schools,  the  average  attendance  coming  close  up  to  the  enrolment.  The 
term  of  instruction,  however,  was  shorter  by  11  days ;  school  property  decreased 
$21,262  in  value. 

For  the  whole  decade  there  was  an  additional  enrolment  of  7,334  in  territorial 
schools  and  an  additional  average  attendance  of  4,359  out  of  11,935  more  of  school 
age,  the  teachers  in  these  schools  (which  alone  reach  through  the  ten  years)  being  159 
more.  The  school  term  was  24  days  shorter.  The  income  and  expenditure  for  schools, 
about  $5,000  more  in  the  ten  years,  did  not  quite  keep  pace  with  the  advance  in  school 
attendance. 

WABHOCGTOX. 

Washington  Territory  presents  for  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  decade  only  the 
imperfect  statistics  of  census  takers,  who,  in  a  wide  and  sparsely  settled  region,  evi- 
dently reached  only  a  part  of  the  population  and  the  schools.  As  far  as  these  show 
anything,  they  indicate  an  increase  of  some  16,000  in  youth  to  be  instructed,  of  from 
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5,000  to  7,000  in  school  attendancOi  of  perhaps  300  in  the  nnmber  of  the  territorial 
schools,  and  of  ahout  as  many  in  the  number  of  the  teachers  in  these,  with  propor- 
tionate increase  in  funds  for  all  school  purposes. 


Wyoming  meets  us  with  like  difficulties  of  comparison,  increased  by  wider  blanks 
in  the  reports  presented  and  the  absence  of  a  school  report  of  any  kind  for  1879-^80 
up  to  the  time  at  which  this  goes  to  press.  All  that  can  be  said,  in  these  circumstances, 
can  be  only  general  in  character,  and  amounts  to  only  this :  that  public  school  enrol- 
ment has  increased  within  the  decade  by  somewhere  about  2,000;  that,  through  the 
excellence  of  schools  in  the  well  settled  districts,  average  attendance  appears  to  have 
increased  in  larger  ratio;  and  that  the  foundations  of  a  good  school  system  are  said  to 
have  been  well  laid, 

COMPARATiyX  STATISTICS  OP  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

TatbU  skewing  oomparaHve  populatUm  and  enrolment  of  the  white  and  colored  raoee  In  the 
public  eckools  of  the  recent  slave  Stittee,  with  total  annual  expen^Uiure  for  the  same  in 
1880. 


States. 


White. 


I 


Colored. 


i 


'I 

o1 


is 


s§ 


ArkmnfHM 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgi* 

"Kastackj 

Louisiaaa...... ....... 

Maryland 

HiasiMippi 

Miaacrari 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

Tameiaee 

Texaa 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia , 

District  of  Colombia.. 


217,500 

M81.709 

81,505 

646,410 

d236,319 

«478,507 

el30,061 

/213,6Q0 

175,251 

681.005 

291.770 

^.813 

403.853 

M71.426 

814.827 

202,364 

20,612 


107,488 
053,220 

25,058 
«18,87I 
150,134 
e241.670 
d44.052 
184,210 
112,904 
454,218 
136,481 

61.219 
229,290 
138,012 
152,186 
138.770 

16,934 


170,418 

654,832 

8,954 

642,009 

({197,125 

#66^564 

cl84,184 

/S3,591 

251,438 

41,489 

167,554 

^144,815 

141,509 

M2,015 

240,980 

7,740 

13,946 


72,007 

«17,743 

2,770 

e20,444 

86,399 

028,902 

d34,476 

28,221 

123,710 

22,158 

80,125 

72,858 

60,851 

47,874 

68,600 

4,071 

9,505 


$37^465 
238,056 
207,281 
114,805 
471,029 
803,400 
480,320 

1,544,867 
830,704 

8,152,178 
852,882 
824.629 
724.862 
753,846 
946,109 
716,864 
438,667 


Total 8.899.961      2,215,674   1,803,257      784,700  12,475^044 


a  In  Ddavare  and  Kentnoky  the  school  tax  collected  from  colored  citixens  is  the  only  State  appro- 
priation for  the  support  of  colored  schools ;  in  Maryland  there  is  a  biennial  appropriation  by  the 
legislature;  in  the  District  of  Colombia  one-third  of  the  school  moneys  is  sot  apart  for  colored  poblio 
schools;  and  in  the  other  States  mentioned  above  the  sohool  moneys  are  diyided  in  proportion  to  the 
school  population  withoot  regard  to  race. 

6SeTeral  coonties  fidled  to  make  race  distinctiona. 

cEstimaited. 

din  1879. 

€  For  whites  the  school  age  is  6-20 ;  for  colored,  6-16. 

/Census  of  1870. 

^Inl877. 

ik These  nnmbers  include  some  doplioates ;  the  actual  school  popxdatlon  is  280,527. 
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StaUsiics  of  insUUUi(m$  far  the  instrueiion  of  the  eoUrtred  race  for  1880. 


Kama. 


Location. 


4g 


Si 


irOBUAL  SCHOOLS. 


Bast  Normal  Institute 

State  Norm^  School  for  Colored  Teachers 

Lincoln  Normal  IJniTersit>7 

Emerson  Institnte 

Alahama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School 

Normal  department  of  Talladega  College  .'. 

Southland  College  and  Normal  Institute 

State  Normal  Schocd  for  Colored  Students 

Normal  department  of  Atlanta  University 

Haven  Norm^  School 

Normal  department  of  Berea  College 

Normal  department  of  Straight  University 

Peabody  Normal  School 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers 

Centenary  Biblical  Institute 

Natchez  Seminary 

Tougaloo  University  and  Normal  School 

Lincoln  Institute 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students 

Bennett  Seminary 

Whitin  Normal  School 

St  Augustine's  Nonn^  School 

Shaw  Univemity 

Normal  School 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth 

Avery  Normal  Institute 

Normal  department  of  Brainerd  Institute 

Claflin  University,  normal  dei>artment 

Fairfield  Normal  Institute 

The  Warner  Institute 

Enorville  College.... 

Freedmen*s  Normal  Institute 

LeMoyne Normal  Institute 

Central  Tennessee  College,  normal  department . . . 

Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute 

Normal  department  of  Fisk  University 

Tillotson  Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute 

State  Normal  School  of  Texas  for  Colored  Students 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  a  .... 

St  Stephen's  Normal  School , 

Storer  College 

Miner  Normal  School 

Normal  department  of  Howard  University 

Normal  department  of  Wayland  Seminary 


HuntsvOle,  Ala 

HuntsvUle,  Ala 

Marion,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

Selma,  Ala. 

Talladega,  Ala 

Near  Helena,  Ark ... 

Pine  Blnfi;  Ark 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Waynesboro',  Ga .... 

Berea,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Natchez,  Miss 

Tougaloo,  Miss 

Jefferson,  Mo 

Payetteville,  N.  0  ... 

Greensboro',  N.  0 

Lnmberton,  N.  C 

Ealeigh,N.C 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Wilmington,  N.C 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chester,  S.C 

Orangeburg,  S.  C 

Winnsboro',  a  C 

Jonesboro',  Tenn 

Enoxville,  Tenn 

MaryviUe,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn , 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

NashviUe,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Prairie  View,  Tex 

Hampton,  Ya , 

Petersburg,  Ya 

Harper's  Perry,  W.  Ya. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 


Meth. 


Cong.. 
Bapt. 
Cong., 


03 
8 
6 
6 

e 

2 

14 

1 


Cong., 
Meth. 
Con^.. 
Coug., 


M.E. 
Bapt. 
Cong.. 


M.B. 


P.B.. 
Bapt. 


2 

(&) 

6 

2 

ai 

ci 

(d) 

4 

4 

8 

4 

3 

a4 

a5 

4 


Friends. 

Cong 

Presb.... 
M.B...*. 
Presb... 


Presb... 
Friends. 
Cong.... 
M.B.... 
Bapt.... 
Cong.... 


Cong.. 
P.B.. 


Non-sect . 
Bapt 


9 

3 

03 

4 

8 

14 

13 

8 

6 

6 

0 

03 

a3 

c30 

8 

5 

a5 

4 

6 


o285 
12S 
234 

304 
200 
60 
239 
126 
224 
200 

(6). 
232 
43 

olOO 

ell8 

(<0 
197 
'97 
108 
125 
65 
oSl 

al02 

128 

201 

440 

20 

0107 
860 
154 
83 
211 
254 
178 
205 
106 

al58 
040 

e354 

370 

246 

al9 

95 

94 


Total. 


227     7,408 


alnl879. 

Mnclnded  in  univeraity  and  college  report 
0For  all  departments. 

dNo  separate  report  for  this  department;  see  under  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  next  page. 
•In  addition  to  the  aid  given  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  this  institute  4s  tddod  from 
the  income  of  Yirginia's  agriculturaf.  ooUege  land  fund. 
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StatUUea  of  instUwHoM  for  the  imtruotion  of  the  colored  race  for  1880 — Continned. 


1^ 

Si 


uvriTirnoHB  iob  bboohdabt  xxbtbuotioii. 


Trinity  Ifonnal  School 

Lowei7*8  Indnatzial  Academy 

TiiJ]ftd«g»  College 

Walden  Seminary 

Cookman  Inetitate 

Florida  Inetitnte 

Clark  TTniTenity 

Stom  School 

Howard  Sfonnal  Insti  tote 

L*  Onmge  Seminary 

Lenia  High  School 

Beach  Inatitate 

Ia  TAche  Seminary 

Day  School  for  Colored  Children 

St  Angnatine*a  School  

Si.  Mary'a  School  for  Colored  Girla  . . 

St,  FraDcia' Academy 

Meridian  Academy 

Hatches  Seminary 

Scotia  Seminary 

Washington  School 

Wmiston  Academy 

Albany  Enterprise  Academy 

Polytechnic  and  Industrial  Institnte. 

High  School  for  Colored  Pupila 

WaOingford  Academy 

Brainerd  InaUtnte 

Benedict  Institate 

Brewer  Normal  School 

West  Tennessee  Prejiaratory  School. . 
West  Texas  Conformoe  Seminary . ... 

Wiley  University 

School  of  the  Bloestone  Mission 

Thyne  Institnte 

Bichmond  Institute 

IndSan  Unlrersi^ 


Total. 


\  A2CD  C0LLB0B8. 


Athois,  Ala 

HQnt8Till^  Ala 

Talladega,  A]» 

Little  Bock,  Ark 

JaoksonTiUe,  Fla 

Live  Oak,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Cnthbert,Oa 

La  Grange,  Oa 

Macon,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

LaT«che,La 

Kew  Orleans,  La 

Kew  Orleans,  La 

Hew  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Meridian,  Miss 

Hatches,  Miss 

Concord,  H.C 

Ealeigh,H.O 

Wilmington,  H.O 

Albany,  Ohio 

BIaflton,S.C 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Charleston,  &  C 

Chester,aC 

Colombia,  &C 

Greenwood,  &0 

Mason,  Tenn 

Anstin.Tex 

Marshall,  Tex 

Abbyvill^V• 

Chase  City.  Va 

BichmondfYa 

Tahleqnah,  Ind.  Ter  . . 


Atlanta  University 

Berea  College 

Leland  University 

Hew  Orleans  University. 

Straight  University 

Shaw  University 

Aleom  University 

Biddle  University 

Wnberfiifce  University.. 

Lincoln  University 

Qailin  University  and  College  of  Agricnltnre.. 


Hon-eect. 


S16 


Cong 

MB 

MB 

Bapt 

M.E 

Cong..... 
Cong....! 

MB 

Cong 

Hon-seot. 

ME 

B.C 

B.C 

B.C 

B.C 

MB 

Bapt 

Presb 

Cong 

Cong 

Hon-seot. 
Hon-sect . 

P.E 

Presb.... 
Presb.... 

Bapt 

Cong 

Meth 

MB 

MB 

U.Presb. 
U.  Presb. 

Bapt 

Bapt 


120 


ain  18791 


b  Inoindee  normal  students. 


Atlanta,  Ga.....« 

Berea,  Ky 

Hew  Orleans,  La. ..... . 

Hew  Orleans,  La 

Hew  Orleana,  La 

HoUy  Springs,  Miss — 

Bodney.Miss 

CharlottcH.C 

Wilberforce,  Ohio 

Lincoln  University,  Pa 
Orangeburg,  S.  C 


•  For  all 


Cong 

Cong 

Bapt 

MB 

Cong 

MB 

Hon-sect. 
Presb.... 

MB 

Presb.... 

MB 

departments. 


012 

el8 
c5 

aS 
7 
5 
9 
8 

al5 
13 

alO 


142 

«0 

175 

91 

189 

0528 

a88 

al40 

150 

229 

100 

80 

80 

00 

oSO 

100 

112 

181 

al49 


05 
206 


0433 

6300 

196 

75 

104 

101 

216 

245 

251 

94 

57 


6,287 


48 

05180 

el48 

o92 

28 

228 

123 

140 

a«150 

161 

al65 
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StatiBiics  of  insiituiiont  far  the  inairueiion  of  (he  colored  race  for  1880 — Coutinned. 


Name. 


LooatioiL 


4s 


i 


TlKTVEBBiTiBfi  AHD  coLLBGBS^Continned. 

Centra]  Tennessee  College 

risk  University 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricnltoral  Institate ... 
Howard  Universiiyb 

Total 


Nashville,  Tenn... 
KashTille,Tenn... 

Hampton,  Ya 

Washington,  B.C. 


M.B 

Cong 

Cong 

Non-sect . 


BCHOOLB  OF  TmtOtXKIT. 

Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School . 

Theological  department  of  Talladega  College 

Institate  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Ministers. . 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Leland  University 

Theological  department  of  Straight  University  ... 

Centenary  Biblical  Institate 

Theological  department  of  Shaw  University 

Natchez  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Biddle  University 

Bennett  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Shaw  University 

Theological  Seminary  of  Wilberforce  University . 
Theological  department  of  Lincoln  University — 

Benedict  Institate 

Baker  Theological  Institate  <Claflin  University) . 

Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institate 

Theological  course  in  Fisk  University 

Theological  department  of  Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege. 

Kichmond  Institate 

Theological  department  of  Howard  University  ... 
Waylond  Seminary 


Total. 


•CHOOL0  or  LAW. 

Law  department  of  Straight  University 

Law  department  of  Central  Tennessee  College. 
Law  department  of  Howard  University , 

Total 


BCHOOLB  or  MBDICnCB. 

Meharry  Medical  Departaient  of  Central  TenneBsee 

College. 
Medical  department  of  Howard  University 

Total 


BCHOOLB  FOB  THE  DBAF  AST)  DUMB  AHB  THE  BLDTD. 


Institution  for  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf-Mates 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind  (colored  department). 

Total 


Selma,Ala 

Talladega,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Atlanta,  Ga 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. . 

Natchez,  Miss 

Charlotte,  N.O 

Greensboro',  N.  0 . . . . 

Raleigh,N.C 

Wilberforce,  Ohio .... 
Lincoln  University,  Pa . 

Columbia,  S.C 

Orangeburg,  S.  C 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 


Bapt.. 
Cong.. 
Presb. 
Bapt.. 
Bapt.. 
Cong.. 
M.E.. 
M.E.. 
Bapt.. 
Presb. 
M.B.. 
Bapt.. 
M.E.. 
Presb. 
Bapt.. 
M.B.. 
Bapt.. 
Cong.. 
M.E.. 


Richmond,  Ta 

Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.O. 


Bapt 

Non-sect . 
Bapt 


New  Orleans,  La. . 
Nashville,  Tenn  . . 
Washington,  D.  C . 


Nashville,  Tenn. . . 
Washington,  D.C. 


Baltfanore,Md. 
Baleigh,N.C.. 


5 

7 

(a) 


119 


c2 
6 
2 
4 

di 
4 

7 


65 


10 


17 


8 
dsl5 


16 


189 
87 
(«) 
&88 


1,717 


SO 
15 


c72 
41 
23 

dllS 
25 
18 

le 

6 
060 
el6 
t22 
48 
c26 
44 
15 
60 

00 
50 
80 


800 


28 
2 
8 


22 
05 


87 


122 


a  Reported  with  normal  schools. 
(This  institntion  is  open  to  both  raoes, and  the 
flgorsB  are  known  to  inohide  some  whites. 


c  In  1879. 

dFoT  all  departments. 

•For  the  years  1877-1679. 
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Summary  of  Btatistica  of  in$HtuHon9  far  the  insimctian  of  the  colored  race  for  1880. 


States  and  Territorie*. 


Pabllo  schools. 


Normal  schools. 


I 


InstitatioDs  for  seo- 
ondaiy  instmction. 


I 


ArksnsiiH 

Delaware 

Honda 

GeorgiA 

Kentacky 

Loniaiaoa 

Maryland 

Hissiflaippi 

IDaKmrf 

gcrth  Carolina 

Ohio 

Peansyiyania 

South  Carolina 

Teaneasee 

Texas 

YirginSa 

WestVliginia 

D&triet  of  Colombia . 
Ibdlan  Territory 


Total. 


170.413 

54,332 
8,854 

42,099 
197.125 

66.564 
134.184 

63.591 
251,438 

41.489 
167,554 


72,007 
17,743 
2,770 
20,444 
86,899 
23.902 
84,476 
28,221 
123.710 
22.158 
89,125 


1.148 


358 
60 


424 


266 
1.282 


275 
308 
197 
97 
687 


270 
50 
212 


830 
65 


144.315 
141,509 

62,015 

240.980 

7.749 

13,946 


72,853 
60.851 
47.874 
68,600 
4,071 
9,505 


291 
987 
1,245 
207 
724 
245 


1,276 
104 
817 
590 


67 


1,803,257  i  784,709 


44 


227 


7,408 


120 


5,237 


Uniyerslties  and  col- 
leges. 

Schools  of  theology. 

Schools  of  law. 

States. 

1 

H 

1 

4 

H 

i 

1 

H 

i 

Al4l>m» - 

65 
72 

Gwrgia 

12 
18 
17 

48 
180 
268 

"KastoeYj                        .-- 

f 
^ 

12 
11 

64 
118 
43 
74 
16 
22 
71 
100 
60 
86 

1 

4 

*n 

Ifvrrlaml 

14 
8 
15 
13 
10 
12 

846 
140 
150 
161 
165 
226 

yottb  Cartdina                  ...^ 

Ot|i9                                .    .      ,-„- 

SoBtii  drptiiiA                  - -..-. 

Tamrsnrif)   r 

1 

3 

2 

YhvtBte ..,, 

District  of  Colftmliia 

5 

33 

1 

3 

8 

XataJ            

IS 

119 

1,717 

£2 

65 

800 

3 

10 

98 
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LXn  REPORT   OP  THE   COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 

Summary  of  $iati$Uc$  of  insHtutUnu  for  the  inHruoUon  of  the  colored  race  for  1880— Cont'd. 


Schools  of  modi- 
oine. 

Schools  for  the 
deaf  and  domb 
and  the  blind. 

States. 

1 

H 

i 

1 

H 

1 

Unrvland 

1 

1 

8 
15 

32 

"Korth  0%r^HTifr , . , . . . 

90 

Tennesaee 

1 
1 

8 
0 

22 
«6 

District  of  ColombiA 

Total 

2 

17 

87 

2 

18 

122 

Table  $howing  the  number  of  schooUfor  the  colored  race  and  enrolment  in  them  by  institu- 
tions  without  r^erenoe  to  Statee, 


Class  of  institntions. 


Schools. 


Enrolment. 


Pablio  schools 

Kormal  schools 

Institations  for  secondary  instraction 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  lav 

Schools  of  medicine 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  domb  and  the  blind 

Total 


ai6,eeo 

784,708 

44 

7,408 

86 

5^237 

15 

1,717 

22 

800 

8 

33 

2 

87 

2 

122 

16,793 


800,113 


«  To  these  should  be  added  412  schools^  having  an  enrolment  of  21,457,  In  reporting  fk«e  States, 
making  total  nomber  of  colored  pnblio  schools  17,081,  and  total  enrolment  in  them  806,166;  this  makes 
the  total  number  of  schools,  as  ftur  as  reported,  17,206,  and  total  nomber  of  the  colored  race  under 
instruction  in  them  821,570.  The  colored  public  schools  of  those  States  in  which  no  separate  reports 
are  made^  however,  are  not  inohided. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  RAQE. 

From  the  censna  of  1870  it  appeared  that  in  the  recent  slave  States  there  were  some 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  colored  people  above  tif teen  years  of  age  who  were  classed  as 
ilNterate,  and  less  than  150,000  of  school  age  who  op  to  that  date  had  attended  school. 

The  final  report  of  General  O.  0.  Howard,  Commissioner  of  the  Bnrean  of  Befiigees, 
Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  bronghtr  the  account  of  colored  schools  under  his 
supervision  to  July  1,  1870.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  these  schools  were  supplied 
by  the  National  Gk)vemmenty  benevolent  societies,  churches,  and  individuals;  and  the 
enrolment  in  schools  of  all  classes  was  set  down  in  his  estimates  at  247,000. 

Although  the  former  slave  States,  excepting  Kentucky  and  Delaware,  guaranteed 
school  privileges  to  all  children  irrespective  of  race,  the  want  of  funds,  existing  preju- 
dices, the  paralyzing  effects  of  civil  war,  and  the  general  lack  of  experience  in  the 
organization  of  schools  had  prevented  as  yet  satisfactory  results  from  the  statutory 
provisions.  In  the  report  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  it  was  estimated  that  a  million 
and  a  half  of  the  children  of  the  colored  race  had  never  been  brought  under  instruc- 
tion, and  the  closing  of  that  office  excited  gloomy  apprehensions  among  those  specially 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  colored  race.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  record  of 
the  decade  must  be  regarded  as  affording  a  remarkable  example  of  the  growth  of  in- 
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ielligent  public  Bentunent,  oapaoity,  and  effort  in  an  nntried  field.  The  general 
-prognm  in  the  work  through  the  sacoessiye  years  firom  1870  to  1880,  inclnsiTe,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  statistical  snmmary  and  from  the  review  of  this  period  under  the 
zespeetiTe  States  in  the  abstracts.  By  reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all 
the  States,  except  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland,  school  funds  were  divided  in 
proportion  to  school  population  without  regard  to  race. 

The  enrolment  in  the  colored  public  schools  of  the  States  which  report  the  schools 
of  the  two  races  separately  is  764,709,  a  larger  number  than  heretofore  reported.  The 
enrolment  in  the  schools  of  higher  griide  increases  the  total  to  800,113. 

The  number  of  colored  teachers  has  increased  firom  year  to  year,  and  their  qualifica- 
tiona  haye  steadily  improved.  Indeed,  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  progress  of 
the  work  is  the  multiplication  of  normal  schools  and  of  normal  departments  for  col- 
ored students,  a  result  due  to  the  harmony  in  opinion  and  intelligent  foresight  of  the 
various  agents  concerned  in  the  elevation  of  the  fireedmen.  The  amount  of  State  aid 
extended  to  these  institutions  is  at  present  |37,500.i  Their  main  sources  of  revenue 
are  contributions  from  religions  societies  and  the  appropriations  from  the  Peabody 
fund.  The  amount  realized  from  the  latter  source  for  1880  was  $31,500,  including  |600 
for  model  schools  and  $16,600  for  scholarships  at  the  Nashville  Normal  School. 

In  addition  to  the  nonnal  schools,  normal  institutes  for  colored  teachers  are  con- 
ducted in  nearly  all  of  the  States,  as  noticed  somewhat  in  detail  in  the  abstracts. 
Theee  teachers  manifest  great  interest  in  the  opportunities  for  improvement  thus 
afforded,  and  the  zeal  displayed  by  superintendents  and  school  oflQcers  in  organizing 
the  institutes  is  evidence  of  the  impartial  spirit  with  which  they  administer  the  trust 
committed  to  them.  This  work  also  depends  very  largely  on  the  appropriations  from 
the  Peabody  frind,  which  amounted  in  1880  to  $10,400. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  money  contributed  by  religious  soci- 
eties to  the  education  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  as  the  estimates  are  included 
in  totals  with  other  disbursements.  Some  Idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these  x>eopla 
have  been  aided  in  the  work  may  be  formed  by  an  examination  of  the  summary  of 
iustitutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race.  Of  the  normal  schools  included 
in  that  table,  29  are  under  the  auspices  of  religious  denominations,  31  of  the  36  insti- 
tutions for  secondary  instruction,  13  of  the  15  universities  and  colleges,  and  all  of  the 
sdiools  of  theology. 

The  following  details  are  frtmi  reports  for  1880  which  have  come  to  hand : 

The  American  Missionary  Association  reports  6  chartered  institutions,  12  high  and 
normal  schools,  and  31  common  schools  established  or  aided  by  its  funds.  These 
numbered  during  the  year  180  teachers,  20  matrons,  clerks,  &o»,  and  8,052  pupils.  The 
most  important  single  donation  received  during  the  year  was  $150,000  from  Mrs.  Va- 
leria G.  Stone,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  to  be  applied  to  buildings  for  Fisk,  Atlanta,  Straight, 
and  Tougaloo  Universities  and  Talladega  College. 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  reports  6  chartered 
institutions,  3  theological  schools,  1  medical  college,  and  10  institutions  not  chartered, 
having  in  all  a  total  of  87  teachers  and  2,970  pnpils.  The  entire  number  of  pupils 
who  have  been  taught  in  its  schools  is  estimated  at  63,000,  and  the  number  taught  by 
its  pupils  at  550,000.    The  estimated  value  of  permanent  school  property  is  $250,000. 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  reports  8  institutions  for  the  year 
1880,  having  1,191  students.* 

It  is  generally  asserted  that  the  freedmen  have  made  greater  progress  in  education 

*  This  soxD  does  not  Inclnde  appropriations  to  Hampton  Normal  and  Agrionltural  Instltnte  and  tbe 
nonnal  department  ot  Claflin  UniTerBlty  from  the  proceeds  of  the  national  land  grant,  or  the  appropri- 
ation  to  the  nonnal  department  of  Atianta  XJnlrersity,  indnded  In  the  $8,000  'which  the  nnivertity 
xeeeirea  annnaOy  from  the  State  In  lien  of  a  portion  of  the  prooeeda  of  the  national  land  gnnt, 

>It  is  eotimated  that  the  appropriations  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the  Freedmen's 
Aid  Society,  the  BapUst  Homo  Kissionary  Society,  and  the  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  Society  for 
•dncatioBal  voik  in  the  Soath,  ehiefly  for  the  negro  race,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  Peabody 
fond  devoted  to  the  same  porpoae,  hare  amoonted  sinoe  the  war  to  nearly  $10,000,000. 
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daring  tbe  decade  than  the  whites  previoosly  deprived  of  edncation.  While  this  result 
is  partially  dne  to  the  greater  desire  for  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  freedmen,  it 
shoald  not  be  forgotten  that  their  edncation  has  not  been  left  to  local  ability,  but  has 
been  substantially  aided  by  constant  contribntioDS  from  the  people  of  all  the  States. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  while  the  education  of  the  colored  people,  as  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  1870,  is  very  encouraging,  the  present  provision  for  the  work 
falls  far  short  of  the  requirements. 

In  his  last  report,  that  of  1879,  the  late  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody 
fund,  stated  that  there  were  about  two  million  diildren  in  the  Southern  States  with- 
out instruction.    Of  these  probably  about  one-half  were  colored. 

The  percentage  of  the  white  school  population  not  enrolled  in  the  schools  is  nearly 
as  great  as  that  of  the  colored,  and  in  both  cases  these  i>ercentages  represent  a  class 
of  people  who  are  able  to  contribute  very  little  to  the  public  revenues.  In  the  pres- 
ent impoverished  condition  of  nearly  all  the  States  under  consideration,  it  seems  im* 
possible  for  them  to  bear  even  the  btirdenof  elementary  education  for  the  entire  school 
population.  The  facts  of  the  case  will  be  understood  by  an  examination  of  Table  I, 
Part  2f  pages  xx-xxii. 

Taking  the  Stc4es  in  which  the  Peabody  fund  has  been  disbursed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  per  capita  expenditure  during  the  year  ranges  from  79  cents  to  $3.05,  the 
average  for  the  seven  States  which  report  under  the  heading  being  $1.91.  In  the  re- 
maining nineteen  States  which  report,  the  exx>enditure  per  capita  ranges  from  $4.75 
to  $15.26,  the  average  being  $7.26.  Agp&in,  in  eight  States  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund, 
the  expenditure  per  capita  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  averages  $3.40.  In 
twenty-three  remaining  States  the  average  is  $9.50. 

Evidently  the  different  sections  of  the  country  must  continue  to  present  very  un- 
equal school  facilities  unless  something  is  done  to  bring  the  expenditures  nearer  a 
common  st-andard. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  work  of  training  colored  teachers,  bat  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  number  of  those  who  receive  the  benefits  of  the  better  instruc- 
tion is  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  entire  number  employed,  so  that  to  all  the  other 
disadvantages  must  be  added  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  incompetent  teachers. 
They  have  zeal,  but  it  is  without  knowledge. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  houses  occupied  by  these  schools  are  chiefly  the  churches 
of  the  colored  people.  This  lack  of  well  fitted  buildings  and  appliances  adds  another 
special  embarrassment  to  the  progress  of  these  schools. 

Industrial  training  is  as  necessary  for  these  people  as  mental  and  moral  culture, 
while  common  humanity  suggests  the  need  of  the  immediate  increase  of  the  means 
for  instruction  in  domestic  economy,  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  public  and  private  hygiene. 

The  conditions  thus  briefly  enumerated  give  emphasis  to  the  plea  for  national  aid 
for  elementary  edacation,  based  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  with  ref- 
erence to  the  freedmen. 

The  committee  df  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund,  to  which  was  referred  the  subject 
of  the  special  needs  of  education  in  the  South,  presented  a  report  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing  February  13,  1880,  and  oflered  the  following  resolution : 

Eewtved^  That  it  is  expedient  that  this  board  should  present  a  memorial  to  Congress, 
praying  that  it  may  grant  snch  aid  as  may  bo  required  to  secure  to  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  Southern  States  the  edncation  which  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  ois- 
charge  of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  tbe  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  the  report,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress on  the  8th  of  March  of  the  same  year,  invoking  national  aid  for  the  edncation  of 
the  colored  population  of  the  Southern  States.  Two  bills  were  offered  in  Congress, 
the  one  in  the  Senate,  the  other  in  the  House,  each  providing  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  shall  be  set  apart  for  edncation,  and  that  for  the  first  ten  years  the  ap- 
portionment among  the  States  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  illiterate  population 
over  ten  years  of  age. 
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Table  showing  ike  anumni  and  disposition  of  the  sums  disbursed  from  the  Peahody  fund  from 

1868  to  1880,  inclusive. 


Va.. 
K.C 

S.C- 
Ga.. 
Fb*. 
Ala 


186& 


186B. 


1870. 


ign. 


4,750,12,700  10,300  15,  »50 
2,700  e,350  7,650,  8,750 
8.  550,  7,  800!  3,  050  2.  600 
8.562  9.000  6,000*    3,800 

1,850!  6,«50     6,550 

„._ ,  1, 000  6, 700)  5,  950  5, 800 
Mias  1, 838|  9,  OOO'  5, 600,  3, 250 
La  . .  i  8, 700 10,  600,  6,  000,  12, 400 

Tex-! [ I  1,000 

Ark., 4,30011,050,    9.200 

lean  4,80011,90015,050,  22,650 
w.v. 110,90013,000     9.150 


1871 


1873. 


29,  700 ; 
8,  250 

500' 

6  ooo; 

6,200, 
9.900 
4,650; 

11,600 

12*250 
23,260j 
17,900, 


1874. 


DoU*. 
36,700 
9,750 

1,600! 
13,  750! 
7,  700 
6,000, 
6,800, 


11.400, 
27,800, 
15, 750 


1875. 


D0U4. 
31,750 
14,  300 

200 
6,500 
9,900 
9,700 
6,  70O 
2.750 
1,000 
3,  600 
33. 100 
15, 100 


DolU. 

23,350 

16.  900 

100 

9,  750 

1,  800 

2,  200 
5,  400 
1,000 
1,350 
1,500 

27,150 
10,500 


1876. 


1877. 


DolUt. 

17,  800 
8,  050, 
4,150 

3,  700 
1,000, 
5.  500 
9,050 
2,  OOOl 

4,  450' 
1.  000 

10, 100 
8,600 


Doll» 

18,  250 
4,900 
4.  300 
4,  000 
6,500 
3,700 
5.990 
2,000 

10,800 
6,300 

15,850 
6,810 


1878, 


1879. 


al880. 


Doa». 
6,800 
3,050! 


DqIU.  Dolt*. 

15,  350;  9,  850 
4,500  6,700 
3,  600,  4,  250,  2.  700 
6,000'  6,600  5,800' 
3,  900,  3,  000  2,  COO 
1,100,  3,600  1,200 
600  4,  000  4, 200 


TotftL 


I  '  ■ 
8,  000,  7,  6501  4,  200 
8,550,  7.70016,000 
6,000  6,600  4,700 
14. 600  12.  000:  1,900 
5,050   4.000'  2,000 


DoUarg. 

233,  250 

101,  850 

38,  200 

8!).  362 

57,  950 

01,350 

67,  378 

75,  700 

50,  850 

76,900 

220.150 

118,  760 


Tot*l-  33,  400  90,  000  90.  600  100,  000  130,  OOO  137, 150  134,  600  101,  000  76.  300  80.  400  77.  250  74.  850  55.  i:>0  1. 191,  700 


a  The  llgarM  tat  1880  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  general  agent,  dated  Febraary  17, 1880,  which 
report  oorvn  a  period  of  but  four  and  a  half  months ;  the  appropriations,  however,  appear  to  be  those 
for  the  enttrs  year,  though  the  report  is  not  speoiflc  on  this  point. 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  disbursements  from  the  Peabody  fuud 
since  1868  amount  to  $1,191,700.  The  sum  distributed  in  18d0  was  $55,ir)0.  The 
decrease  in  the  appropriations  during  1879  and  1830  resulted  from  the  reduction  of 
interest  on  United  States  Government  bonds  and  changes  in  other  securities.  Prior 
to  1878  the  money  was  chiefly  applied  to  the  support  of  elementary  schools.  During 
the  last  two  years  the  amounts  thus  expended  have  been  comparatively  small,  the 
fund  being  chiefly  employed  in  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  normal  schools, 
and  scholarships  for  students  preparing  to  become  teachers.  A  judicious  use  has  been 
made  of  the  Peabody  medals  as  a  means  of  stimulating  pupils  in  the  schools  no  longer 
needing  substantial  aid. 

With  reference  to  the  policy  recently  pursued,  Dr.  Sears  said  in  his  report : 

The  school  year  has  oi>ened  auspiciously ;  and  our  new  policy  of  concentrating  our 
efforts  mainly  on  normal  schools  is  received  with  great  favor,  proving  that  we  were 
not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  public  mind  was  prepared  for  the  cnange  we  have 
made.  The  qualification  of  teachers  is  now  a  topic  or  absorbing  interest  in  all  the 
States.  Scarcel^r  a  public  meeting  is  held  or  an  article  written  on  the  subject  of 
education  in  which  this  point  is  not  discussed.  Attention  is  drawn  to  it  iu  legisla- 
tive bodies  also,  and  the  result  begins  to  appear  in  their  action. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,^  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  July,  1880,  deprived 
the  South  of  a  wise,  zealous,  and  devoted  friend  and  counsellor.  Happily  for  the 
eoontry,  the  views  which  he  entertained  and  the  plans  which  he  elaborated  in  con- 
nection with  his  a8sociat<es,  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund,  had  been  so  fully  set 
forth  in  his  reports  that  the  fruits  of  his  experience  are  not  sacrificed  in  his  death. 


I  See  obitnary  notice,  p.  832. 
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Table  II. — Sumtnary  of  school  staUaiicB  of 


Cities. 


. 

d 

§> 

^ 

CB 

1 

J3 

s* 

SJ 

.- 

1 

1 

»3 

(^ 

i 

o 

I 


Pupils. 


I 


"I 


n 
'I 

<1 


9 


Mobile,  Alft* 

Selma,  Alft 

Little  Rook,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  C^* 

Oak]And.Cal 

Saontmento,  Cal* 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo.  (|  of  dty ) 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Danbnry,  Conn 

Greenwich,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn 

Heriden,  Conn 

New  Britain,  Conn*  .. 
New  Haven,  Conn . . . . 
New  London,  Conn* . . 

Korwalk,  Conn* 

Norwich,  Conn*/ 

Stamford,  Conn 

Waterbnry,  Conn — 

Wilmington,  Del 

Jacksonville,  Fla*  — 

Key  West,  Fla*< 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Angnsta,6« 

Columbos,  G* 

Macon,  Gal; 

Belleville,  ni 

Chicago.  Ill 

Danville,  HI    

Docatnr,  HI*. 

Elgin,  111 

Freeport,  HI* 

Galesbnrg,  IH 

JacksonviUo,  HI* 


29,182 

7,529 

13,185 

11,180 

34,556 

21,420 

233,953 

10,287 

85,629 

29.148' 

11,669 

7,892 

42.653 

18.840 

13.978 

62,882 

10,529 

13,956 

21.141 

11,298 

20.269 

42,499 

7.648 

i9,890 

87,409 

23.023 

10.123 

il2,748 

10.682 

503,805 

7,735 

9,548 

8,789 

8.516 

11,446 

10.928 


7-21 
7-21 
6-21 
5-17 
5-17 
5-17 
6-17 
5-17 
6-21 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 


1,757 
6.169 
2,981 
8,108 
4,943 

53,892 
2.182 
6,700 
6.641 
2.588 
1.887 
9.652 
4.179 
8.U8 

13,897 
2.037 
8.141 
1.507 
2.549 
4,338 


1,750 


aI25 
14 
83 


172 


6,200 


1,954 
2.600 
4.818 


1.011 
8.415 

10.600 
9.866 

d2,868 
7.909 

d4.632 

137,035 
8.030 
8.456 
2,546 


<fI9 



<fl7 

2.544 

dll 

26 

9.596 

dl2 

<i3.200 

6 

1.259 

d21 

18 

6.704 

3 

950 

6 

12 

8,650 

*19 

1.160 
2,200 
2,000 
47,986 
1.620 


4,254 
8,700 


1,120 
2,000 
1,875 
1.610 


*From  Report  of  the  CommissioDor  of  Education  for  1879. 

a  Average  nomber. 

6  Amount  paid  for  teaching  only. 


170 

27  193 

129  202 

75  194 

686  211 

83  198 

65  186 

91  199 

44 

29 
140 

48 


194 


198 


196 ; 


230 
e41 
•48 

83 

32 

63 
115  200 

17   166 

17   165 

68   175 
*82  183 

23   182 


10 


•Assessed  valuation. 

din  1878. 

•For  the  winter  term. 
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cities  containing  7,500  inhabiianU  and  over. 


PapflB. 


a 


1 

-I 

S  ^ 

h 

i 


i 


Ezpenditnres. 


I 

11 


3 

O 

H 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  pablio 
schools. 


II 


3 


I 


11 


19 


13 


14 


15 


$14,638,000 


400 
366 

800 

4,800 

e,652 

117 

500 

535 

124 

143 

1,706 

700 

470 

•1.500 

40 

139 

140 

026 

399 


600 

1,000 
1,236 
200 
900 
700 
22.600 
355 


546 

200 


600 


e5. 435. 000 
c6. 879, 144 
43. 037, 415 
edl2,000.000 
c2I7, 487,  074 
06. 000. 000 
32.000,000 

eU,  720, 503 
c5, 185. 300 
03,590,067 

045. 558, 490 
8,938.214 
o4, 619, 659 

*60, 000, 000 
06,567,581 
06,034,499 
9.095,890 
o6, 648, 145 
c7, 810, 731 
23.000,000 


1,000.000 
20,000,000 
23.428,516 

4,250,000 
08,000.000 

5,589,603 
oU7,133.726 

5.000,000 


3,715,428 
3,824,220 
5,124,480 
8.000,000 


$81,000 

10,250 

69,800 

84,500 

365.825 

221,500 

3,060,000 

185,236 

403,000 

163,950 


2.8 


2.46 
1.7 


3.25 


173, 759 
650,000 


3.5 


95,150 


268,000 
22,200 
17,000 

175,000 
24,200 
26,500 
33,000 
72,000 
2,502,887 
69,700 


15,763 
73,000 
102,200 
149,700 


2.5 


2.5 


1-8 

L98 

2 

ia3 

7.58 
13.5 


6.5 
13 

6.25 
10.2 


$40,719 

1,818 

83,834 

41,924 

178,041 
96,923 

967,732 
66,843 

107,435 
66,066 
35.469 
12,580 

184,474 
32,000 
26,271 

218,485 
25,066 
31,194 
28,841 
29,040 
53,178 
75,104 

^14,200 
9,140 
50,088 
36,598 
12,732 
19,290 
38,535 
1,099,742 
35,155 


19,286 
33,926 
20,829 
37,432 


16 


ir 


18 


19 


$3,500 

8,835 

17,757 

8,633 

42,276 

400 

43,500 

454 

1,810 


1.434 


644 

28,502 

200 

69 

135 

7,992 

10,430 


^100 
700 


$34,613 
1,510 
16,711 
22,000 

117.466 
51,148 

562.109 
29,118 
30,000 
42,566 
18,208 
10, 810 

107, 577 
26,010 
18,689 

134,148 
18,756 
23,029 
17,381 
16,733 
23,106 
48,758 
gM2, 500 
8.011 


148 

800 

179 

806 

284,651 

2,171 

97 

30 

300 


782 


20,384 
8,327 
17,056 
18,052 

523,037 
13,738 

A16, 104 
9,815 

A14, 770 
15,021 
18,000 


$40,607 
61, 510 
28,264 
31,541 

167, 705 
76,899 

875,448 
37,120 

107,352 
61,337 
27,604 
12,580 

155, 932 
30,640 
26,271 

103,586 
25,066 
30,557 
28,841 
29,041 
46, 761 
65,540 

^16,230 
9,564 
51, 073 
24,977 
11,704 
20,136 
38,362 
1, 084, 811 
21,972 
28,609 
12,827 
24,120 
22,949 
30,348 


$11  00 
20  24 

22  98 

23  00 

22  70 

23  12 
16  89 
12  68 


14  48 


17  44 


20  37 


11  26 
800 


8  50 


10  47 
13  75 

11  33 

11  80 

12  41 


1140 
15  24 


20 


$3  21 
8  62 
468 

11  00 

4  53 

5  85 

6  56 
4  57 


2  18 


6  14 


8  39 


1  61 


3  57 
3  21 
1  76 


2  99 


243 
8  U 


/The  report  here  given,  exclusive  of  population, 
is  for  the  central  school  district  only,  'which 
comprises  about  one-half  of  tho  city. 

^Inelndes  returns  ^m  entire  county. 


h  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
{Including  Monroe  County. 
j  For  the  city  only, 
ft  Including  Bibb  County. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
84 
85 
86 
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Citiee. 


8 

! 


i 
1 


1 


to 


I 


Papila. 


■Dg 


JoUet,IU 

Ottawa,  ni* 

P€>orU,Ill 

Quincy,  lU 

Rookf ord,  lU 

Rook  Island,  lU 

Springfldd,  111* , 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Logansport,  Ind 

Madison,  Ind* 

Riobmond,  Ind 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Yincennes,  Ind* 

Borling^ton,  Iowa*  . . . 

Clinton,  Iowa 

ConncU  Blnfb,  Iowa  . 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  west  side, 
Iowa. 

Dnbaque,  Iowa 

Keokuk,  Iowa* 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Lawrence,  Kans , 

Leavenworth,  Kans . . . 

Topeka,Kan8* 

Covington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky* , 

Loai8viIl^Ky 

Newport,  Ky 

Paducah,Ky 

New  Orleans,  La , 

Auburn,  Me 

Augusta,  Me 

Bangor,  Me 

Biddeford,  Me 


11,650 

7.834 
29,810 
27,275 
18,138 
11,861 
10.746 
28,880 
75,074 
U,108 

8,045 
12,743 
13,270 
28,040 

7,880 
10,450 

0,052 
18,050 
21,834 
«22.408 

22,254 

12,117 

0,004 

8,5U 

16,560 

15,451 

20.720 

16,666 

123,758 

20,433 

8,036 

216,140 

0.556 

8,666 

16,857 

12,652 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
fr-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
&-21 
S-21 
5-21 
&-21 
&-21 

S-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-20 
/6.20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-21 
6-18 
4-21 
4-21 
5-21 
4-21 


8,600 
8.168 
0,870 
0.541 
8.884 
8,426 


1,764 
1,680 
4,150 
8,211 
2,500 
2,220 


13,530 
26,788 
8,673 
5,400 
4,845 
4267 
8,006 
2,826 
6.350 
8,200 
5.662 
0,245 
3,576 

0.476 
4,606 
2,500 
8,006 
6,257 
2,816 

10,004 
5,290 

46,587 
6,780 

<1,080 

66,947 
8,078 
2,233 
5,470 
8.011 


6 
7 
0 
7 

11 
4 

12 

8 

*10 

12 
5 

10 
0 
8 

no 


3,788 
10,925 
1,545 
1,800 
2,003 
2,385 
3.681 


3,724 
1,375 


4,204 


8,460 
2,200 
1,860 
1,625 
2,800 
1,602 


^000 


2,510 
i900 


3.400 
1,800 
*3,624 
1,700 


41 
29 
76 
55 
57 
37 
54 
93 
219 
29 
42 
51 
34 
78 
18 
67 
28 
34 
94 
41 

71 
50 
26 
25 
84 
80 
60 
31 
325 
44 

ii5 

407 
40 
46 
71 


197 
197 
195 
197 
196 
178 

192 
194 
194 
200 

178 
105 
197 
194 
188 
195 
190 
184 

196 
190 
180 
178 
170 
180 

183A 

204 

204 

213 

182 

174 

188 


2,038 
1,737 
4,761 
8,723 
2,105 
2,166 
2,776 
8,541 
13,836 
1,795 
1,745 
2,219 
1,936 
4,138 
1,187 
3,839 
1,819 
1,807 
4.031 
2,822 

3,686 
2,469 
1,600 
1,820 
8,060 
1,035 
8,286 
2,262 

10,090 

2,692 

j8S2 

17,886 
2,742 
1.200 
3,120 
2,380 


10 


1,604 
1,658 
3,386 
2,377 
1.833 
1,587 
2.114 
2,817 
8.925 
1,206 
1,218 
1,627 
1,227 
2,975 


2,331 


1,325 
3,382 
1,562 

2,655 
1,906 
1,400 
1,222 
2,154 
1,607 
2,485 
1,615 

13,498 

2,032 

i608 

15,100 

1.376 

045 

1:2,458 

1:1,292 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
a  Includes  pay  of  Janitors  and  salaries  of  seoretariea  and 
ottttr  officers. 


6  Assessed  valuation, 
e  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
<2  Including  State  taxes. 
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Pupils. 


II 

s.  at 


11 


25 


a 


1*^ 


13 


14 


I 


15 


Expenditorea. 


16 


ir 


18 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  public 
schools. 


8 

u 

r 


•i» 


~i 


3 

a 

I 


20 


676  I 


1,677  I 

hsoo  I 

500  I 
410  I 


$5,915,340 
51,465. 511 
21,428,000 
16, 000, 000 
3,861,005 
7, 74*,  221 


$66,062 
80,050 
217,700 
200,700 
121,500 
102,300 


66 
16 

6 

4.68 

5.9 
10 


3,000 


*l,5e7  I 

745  I 

1,000  I 

685  I 

♦600 

972  1 

594  j 

1,200  ' 

330  I 

200  , 

600  I 

1,750 ; 

200  I 
150  I 
200  I 


3.000 

GOO   I 


11, 809, 110 

550,255.000 

53,723,330 

5.500,000 

*10, 600. 000 

9.000,000 

•25.000.000 


10. 000. 000 


300 
•12.000 


100 
•800 


10, 000, 000 

16,000.000 

6,500.000 

12. 885, 310 

6,000,000 

•3.522,960 

51, 556.  §83 

8,000,000 

2,430,181 

18,000,000 

5,000,000 

66,208,000 

12,000,000 

4.000,000 

507.350,470 

5.180,000 

4.768,828 

•12,000.000 

•65. 682, 000 


224.650 
068,782 
145,850 

88.000 

80.300 
107.000 
226.558 

75.000 
150,000 

83.500 
138,500 
291,200 
168,300 

160.000 
100.000 

57.700 
•100.000 
177.500 
111.000 
201.000 

29.000 
866.890 
133,500 
;52, 050 
635,000 
143, 000 

80,000 
150,000 

70.000 


3.3 
1.8 
2.5 


129,387 
32.518 
57.986 
40.785 
25.674 
32.811 
30.446 
138.490 
268,171 
51.658 
51,150 


14 
(23.7 


13 
13 
10 
13 

7.5 
65 


2.5 
L5 
4.5 
2.5 
3.5 


2.25 


38.970 
70,658 
11,450 
62,043 
22.032 
68,052 
100.788 
65.618 

50.440 
49.000 

•28. 016 
20.423 
40.423 
21.259 
55.604 
14,658 

213,760 
80,144 
i8.936 

218,844 
16,880 
19,667 
28,207 
19.445 


1.700 
15.046 


f  250 


3.037 

61.005 

940 

3,425 


a$]6.489 
13.760 
84.176 
25.502 
18.286 
15.720 

e25.279 
39.405 

122.877 
13.647 
18.541 


$23,498 
26.922 
63.881 
38.274 
25,873 
81,562 
28,070 
60.608 

244.687 
49.295 
40.007 


$12  00 


U  29 
10  00 
U  86 


16  81 
14  74 
12  55 


770 
1.087 


4.504 

0 

14,904 

556 

6.805 

8,128 
300 


18,027 
41,888 
9,900 
85,656 
12,642 
18,804 
e55,086 
24,516 

85,347 
21,700 


21,130 
58,688 
15,872 
51.727 
21,876 
41^361 
64,798 
66,271 


9  90 
14  75 


16  00 


155 


4,000 


11,788 

al9,009 

14,252 

32,987 


0 

0 

0 

2,480 

646 

500 


133,607 
19,684 
i6,750 

196,199 
18.207 
10.000 


4», 

84. 
*86. 

18, 

35. 

19. 

60. 

18. 
197. 

27. 

JS, 
250, 

17, 

17, 

80. 

19. 


455 


15  69 

16  68 
16  65 

14  22 
12  50 
•14  02 


8  73 
U  24 


12  19 
10  40 
i9  67 
12  80 

960 
12  00 

9  17 


t  For  the  entire  city. 

/For  colored  children.  6  to  16. 

y  In  1878. 

k  1m  colored  schools.  160. 


13,000 

i  Whites  only. 

j  For  white  schools  only. 

A  For  the  winter  term. 


$2  25 


2  80 

200 
453 


863 
465 
3  24 


4  25 


4  66 
2  82 
653 

4  37 


•8  29 


1  67 


2  45 

1  87 
i2  79 

3  03 

2  95 


6  49  I 
2  69  1 


37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

*» 
5C 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
63 
69 
70 
71 
72 
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90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
Ul 


Cities. 


Lewiston,  Me* . .  .* — 

Portland,  Me 

Sookland,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Comberland,  Md*  d . . 

Frederick,  Md* 

Boston,  Mass 

Brockton,  Mass 

Brookline,  Mass* 

Cambridge,  Mass .... 

Chelsea,  Mass* 

Cbicopee,  Mass 

Fitohlmrg,  Mast 

QloQcester,  Mass 

HaTerhill,Maas 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass* 

Maiden,  Mass 

Marlborongh,  Mass. . 

Milford,Ma8s* 

Kew  Bedford,  Mass*. 
Newboryport,  Mass*. 

Kewton,  Mass 

Nortliampton,  Mass. . 

Pittsfleld, 

Qninoj, 

Salem,  Mass* 

Somerville,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass  — 

Tannton,Mass 

Waltham,  Mass 

Weymouth,  Mass* . . . 

'Wobom,  Mass 

Worcester,  Msm 

Adriim,  Mich 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich . . . . 
BayCity,Mich* 


d 

o 

1 
I 

I 


9 


19,083 

33,810 

7,599 

332,190 

«10,693 

8,659 

362,535 

13,608 

8,063 

62,740 

21,785 

11,325 

12,405 

10,D29 

18,475 

21,851 

119,178 

59,485 


2,483 
4,211 


28 


12,017 
10,126 

9,810 
26,875 
18,637 
16,995 
12,172 
18,867 
10,629 
27,598 
24,965 
88,840 
21,218 
11,711 
10,671 
10,988 
58,295 

7,849 

8,061 
20,693 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edaoation  for  1879. 
«Raral  schools,  167  days;  primary  and  intermediate,  180; 
grammar,  184;  high,  181. 


4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-20 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
fr-15 
fr-15 
6-15 
6-^15 
6-15 
5-15 
6-15 
5-15 
6-15 
5-15 
5-16 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-16 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
6-15 
6-15 
6-.15 
5-16 
5-15 
6-16 
5-16 
5-15 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 


I 

I 
I 


6.974 

10,660 
2,168 

86,961 

8,000 

......... 

57,703 
2,278 
1,308 
9,890 
8,813 
2,186 
2,844 
4,008 
8,600 
4,267 
6,865 
9,121 
6,792 
2.082 
2,121 
2,138 

p4,208 
2.461 
8,182 
2,089 
2,521 
1,900 
4,678 
5,054 
6,885 
8,464 
2,146 
2,012 
2,899 

10,988 


4 

161 


29 


5,981 
1,700 


55,646 
2,748 


9,124 


1,569 
8,253 
4,082 
8,045 
2,273 
*4,600 
ir7,802 
6,576 
2,504 
2,100 


2,241 
8,000 
2,800 
2,313 


4,431 
4,944 
6,707 
8,801 
2,238 


2,603 
9,884 
1,613 
1,200 
2,000 


76 

128 

31 

822 

130 

19 

1,201 

43 

36 

182 

69 

35 

58 


118 

160 

109 
54 
42 
42 

106 
46 
80 
54 
67 
45 

101 
92 

120 
84 
49 
60 
50 

218 
29 
85 
45 


(a) 
200 
138 
180 

154 
203 
197 

197 

196 
190 
200 
198 
1981 


195 

160h 

188 

197 

205 

188 

200 

195 

195 

200 
189 

198 
194 


Pupils. 


3,558 
6,797 
1,336 

48,066 
6,883 
1,234 

59,768 
2,431 
1,473 
8,587 
8,901 
1,657 
2,701 
4,126 
8,346 
3,741 
4,800 

12,211 
6,233 
2,924 
2,267 
2,849 
4,500 
2,295 
3,897 
2,176 
2,716 
1,910 
4,272 
6,540 
6,292 
8,931 
2,806 
2,102 
2,2fl0 

11,452 
1,893 
1,877 
2,814 


:i 

g5 


10 


2,061 

4,347 

1,102 

29,961 


825 

46,130 

1,960 


6,614 
2,699 
923 
1.818 
3,223 
2,364 
1,789 
4,232 
6.045 
4,711 
1,963 
1,654 
1,695 
4,207 
1,530 
2,671 
1,656 
1,774 
1.461 
2.936 
4,003 
4,462 
2,898 
1,653 
1,762 
1,634 
7,913 
1,000 
1,419 
1,594 


b  Assessed 
elndndes 


Tslnation. 

cost  of  supervision. 
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PnpOs. 


^s 

«-3 

§i 

•^ 

•a- 

Sj 

»-« 

M  i 

•Si? 

is 

g| 

44 

7^§ 

Is. 

1^ 


11 


12 


260 

1,330 

0 

*14,000 


300 

*e.722 

0 


1,748 

443 

1,030 

30 

35 

125 

1,5M 

1.200 

700 

115 

154 

300 

90 

230 

1» 

150 

160 

175 

54 

^0 

540 

475 

UZ 

103 

40 

50 

i^aoo 


200 
540 


«13, 322, 601 

6«,  300. 000 

622, 493. 900 

M9, 629. 060 

615,377,402 

6,534.368 

60. 132. 844 

12, 151, 725 

9,861.965 

13.344,921 

30,000,000 

641,102,017 

22,487,864 

14, 000, 000 

63,562.563 

64. 375. 096 

625,772,718 

67,400,588 

30,000,000 

7,131,900 

7.414,405 


26,000,000 

620.458,100 

631,148,675 

20,201,797 

68.827,150 

65.203.032 

8,258.033 

45,000.000 


6$9, 152, 121 

31, 153, 656 

3,616,962 

230, 000, 000 

618, 000,  000 


Expenditurea. 


i 


-I 

a  a 


13 


I 


14 


$173, 200  1 

350,000 

50.000 

1,208,367 

260,000 

19,000 

7,466,660 

90.725 

116,500 

590,000 


2.5 
2.5 
3.8 
L7 


19 


16 


75,600 
170,243 
116, 150 
269,275 
141, 818 
300,000 
^92,300 
493,600 
204,100 

48,100 


467,500 
96,006 
78,300 
119,000 
826,530 
312,000 
553,600 
220,000 
196,800 


94,500      8.8 
892,743       8.57 
109.500 
4,712,760        140,500      L3 
7,651,130        145,000      2.25 
tf  Indiidee  Alleghany  County. 
«For  the  city  only. 
/Inclodea  some  incidental  expentet. 


8.2 


6.2 

8.7 

4.26 

4.66 

4.26 

2.5 


4 

8.5 
6.61 


8.32 
8.8 
8.84 


6.5 

8.93 

2.8 

8 

8.8 


$32,498 
94,144 
11,243 

617, 153 

53.240 

7.290 

1,702.082 

27,854 

86.290 

163,048 
47,491 
28,403 
86,008 
60,832 
46,827 
86,432 
69,668 

188,546 
86,817 
88,618 
21,238 
22.594 
75,000 
25,881 
84,113 
23,615 
31,201 
42,065 
81,076 
80,000 
90,521 
46,880 
34.228 
25.908 
84,201 

144,207 
82,163 
28,522 
51,687 


$2,765 
13,432 


7.fi 


85 

136,878 

1,100 


7.936 


770 
2,924 
21,300 
2,700 
8,160 


84,017 

1,900 

500 

191 


0 

0 

895 

8,900 

14,262 


1,599 

800 

22,600 

50 

244 

24,560 


1,471 
6,048 


i 

I 

c 

e 

.a 

I 

H 
17 


e$25,323 

50,415 

8,811 

481, 310 


5,668 

1, 108, 571» 

19,936 


128, 816 

/47,491 

15,938 

26,080 

31,^8 

87,764 

26,100 

55.682 

102,749 

062,887 

26.966 

14,887 

15,952 

/76,404 

/26,066 

61,688 

17,796 

21,675 

23,244 

57,920 

60,715 

67,104 

85,251 

24,636 

/24,fi00 

22,687 

112,507 

12,198 

16,151 

18,886 


3 

o 
H 


18 


Averageexpcn-, 
see  per  capita 
of  oaily  aver- 1 
agn  attend- 1 
ance  in  pnblio 
schools.  ' 


8 

h 

5 


19 


$32,444 
94,144 
11, 147 

617, 152 


7,296 

1, 693, 165 

27,707 


163.848 
49, 491 
29,501 
88,458 
67,912 
52,728 
46,121 
69,663 

168,971 
90,701 
89,874 
21,074 
23.404 
78,832 
26^815 
83,613 
23,475 
31,267 
38,666 
81,077 
79.624 
90,550 
46.680 
54,849 
26,850 
81,185 

167,559 
81,800 
28,428 
44,856 

y  In  1878. 
AInhigh 


6  87 
24  61  I 


19  00 
15  74 
10  82 
15  98 
17  72 


18  71 

15  30 

9  47 


22  95 
1185 
12  95 


20  58 
15  61 
15  71 
14  21 


18  29 
14  97 


11  90 

12  60 


3 

I 


30 


$12  05  I  $3  38 
13  72  I  4  38 
8  22  I  1  89 
16  21  i   4  13  { 

i 


1  87 
9  12 


J. 


19  88    8  50 


4  82 
8  63 

5  19 
654 


4  19 
534 
827 


5  84 
2  82 
4  45 


78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
83 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
01 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
90 
100 
101 
102 
103 


5  93 

427 

4  58 

3  98  !  104 
106 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 


3  57 
3  60 


2  91 
6  91 


school,  195. 
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Table  U. — Summarjf  of  school 


Cities. 


3 

S 

a 

I 


^ 


§ 

1 
t 


I 
I 


I 


Papils. 


ii 

PS 

°2 


9 


10 


112 
li:^ 
lU 

115 

110 
117 
118 
110 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
128 

ir 

128 
120 
180 
181 
132 
183 
184 
135 
186 
187 
188 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
140 
150 


Detroit,  Hioh 

EAst  SagliMW,  Hioh. . . 

Flint,  Mich* 

Orand  BftpidB,  Hioh .. 
Miukegon,  Hioh . . . 
Port  Huron,  Mich . . 

Saginaw,  Hioh 

Hinneapolis,  Minn. . . . 

StPattl,Hinn 

StiU water,  Hinn.... 

Winona,  Hinn 

Yickaborg,  Hlsa*... 

Hannibal,  Ho* 

Kansas  City,  Ho*... 

St  Joseph,  Ho 

St.  Louis,  Ho 

Sedalia,  Mo* 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Virginia  City,  Nev/. 

Dorer.X.  H 

Hanchester,  N.  H 

Nashna,N.H 

Port«month,N.H 

Camdin,  N.J 

Elir.aboth,N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J 

Newark,N.J* 

Now  Bnmawick,  N.  J 

Orange,  N.J 

Pat^reon,  N.  J 

Plainaold,N.J 

Triiiton,  N.  J 

Albany,N.Y 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Bing  aniton,N.Y.... 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y , 

Coh.H.sN.Y 

Elmir.i,N.Y 


116,342 

10,016 

8,410 

88,015 

11,262 

8,888 

10,625 

46,887 

41,408 

0,054 

10,206 

11,814 

11,074 

55„787 

82,461 

850,622 

0,561 

30,518 

10,017 

U,687 

32,630 

13,397 

0,690 

41,650 

28;  220 

120,722 

136.508 

17,166 

13,207 

61,031 

8,126 

20,010 

00,003 

21,024 

17. 815 

566,680 

165,137 

10,418 

20,541 


6-20 

5-20 

5-20 

5-20 

5-20 

5-20 

5-20 

6-21 

6-21 

&-21 

5-21 

fr-21 

6-20 

6-20 

6-20 

6-20 

6-20 

5-21 

6-18 

W5 

6-15 

5-15 

5- 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

6-18 

6-21 

5-21 

5-21 

5-21 

5-21 

5-21 

fr-21 


89,467 
5,885 
2,441 
9.784 
8,807 


3,245 
12,806 


8,000 
8,304 

11.335 
8.008 
106,372 
2,877 
7.881 
2,660 
2,360 

y4,774 

62,072 

2,251 

^12,637 

7,710 

41,226 

41,035 
6.145 
3,702 

13,672 
2,010 
7,281 

35,411 
6,070 
4,837 
^181, 083 
y56,000 
7.001 
6,717 


13,208 
2,843 
1.609 
4,485 
1,400 


260 
64 
34 

106 
83 


6 
14 
14 

4 

3 

2 

8 

0 

10 

108 

6 

10 

5 

22 

24 

16 

13 

16 

5 

20 

81 

6 

4 

U 


1,616 
6.618 
3,728 
1,100 


1,6^ 
4,600 
8,140 
47,000 
1,515 
8,700 
1,545 
2,015 
3,754 
2,140 


10,000  I 

2,686 
14,324 
15,047 

2,176 

1,820 

6,637 

1,000 

2,700 
U,485 

3.116 

9,033  I  58 
64,228  i,315 
I  430 

2,110  I   50 

4,206  1   76 


34 
120 
06 
20 
31 
21 


68 
1.044 
21 

•57 
32 
46 
86 
52 
35 

140 
50 

328 

270 
48 
82 

142 
24 
67 

220 


106 
178 
106 
105 
107 
107 
106 
lOi 
108 
176 
198 

176 
195 
108 
107 
170 
107 
202 
(175 
188 
176 
198 
200 
204 
204 
205 
198 
201 
200 

205  I 
203 

195  I 
205  I 
205  ' 
199  I 
204  1 

196  . 


15. 719 
8.011 
1,823 
5,727 
1,786 


1,776 
6,142 
4,338 
1,100 
1,713 
1,196 
1,067 
6,250 
8,820 
56,780 
1,843 
8,710 
2,260 
1.880 
4,350 
2,526 
1.801 
7.035 
8,426 
22,776 
10.478 
2.565 
1,682 
7,001 
1,258 
3,583 
14,040 
3,040 
3,147 
06.663 
18.606 
2.674 
4,253 


10,818 
2,239 
1,163 
3,500 
1,018 


1,265 
4.248 
8,030 
800 
1,166 


1,383 
8,140 
2,570 
86,440 
1.210 


1,276 
1,436 
2,818 
1,630 


7,201 

2,241 

12,005 

11,100 

1,780 

083 

4,750 

037 

2.255 

0,175 

2,232 

2.166 

62.677 

14,565 

1,601 

3,032 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
aAssi  sacd  valuation. 


6Inl87& 

0  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
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Pupfls. 


HE 


II 

I 
■$1 


11 


19 


e,514  $84,363,790 

470  7,516,635 

250  4,386.186 

1, 000  25, 000, 000 

500  «*1,214,755 


P. 


'I 


13 


1864,000 
177,600 
125,000 
340,000 
81,300 


II 

-I 
9 

H 


14 


2.15 
5.2 

5.8 

ai 


1 

3 


15 


$310. 547 
43,154 
30,800 
95,424 
28,075 


EzpenditoTM. 


10 


17 


$20,625 

1.506 

500 

8,828 

1,102 


$151,186 
26,055 
13.006 
45.995 
11,792 


18 


$214,036 
42,545 
27,858 
79.052 
26,319 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
of  oailT  aver- 
age  attend- 
ance in  pablic 
schools. 


19 


$12  92 
12  00 


13  86 
12  06 


1 


90 


$3  65 
4  87 


3  03 
162 


112 
US 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
120 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
148 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 


500 

1,000 

1.800 

600 

500 

325 

730 

19.000 

240 

300 

447 

90 

2.100 

20 

160 

1.527 

2.300 

9,000 

«.696 

1,200 

1,000 

•1,500 

210 

2^601 

4.841 

1,200 

575 

50,000 

9,623 

500 

90U 


4,000,000 

35.123.599 

023.000.000 

4,000,000 

4,512,984 
03,000,000 
02,780,000 
08^100,000 
12,000,000 
214,144,813 
01,870,147 
16,500.000 

3.000.000 
11,052.909 
25.000,000 
08,940,480 
10. 000, 000 
22.000.000 
12, 000, 000 
90,000,000 
c32, 140, 700 
10,792,000 

7.000,000 
"^19.160.609 


100, 000  6. 96 

378,762  I  3 

251,000  I  2.5 

100, 500  2. 6 


*20,000.000 
74. 170, 850 
11,515.420 
8.964.300 

400.000,000 
89.237.320 
10,982,064 

•13,730,918 

d  Baaed  on  average 
«  Average  number. 


3 
4 

4 

4 

5 

7 

9 

5 

L3 

8.07 


137,500 
8,650 

88,700 

5200,000 

133.280 

2,844.209 

73,600 
422.833 

71,500 
141,050 
286.200 
232,801 

82,100 
500,000 

79,  COO 
658,150 
808.000 
135,200 
125,000 
257.100 

60,000 
143.265 
817,250 
152,300 
196.800 
5, 087, 052 
810, 100 
100,000 
275,307 

nmnber  belonging, 


4.5 

3 

2 


4.6 
2.5 


15 
3.9 
3.94 
4.6 


7.2 
4.6 


33,115 

117, 016 

154.298 

27,991 

45,476 

10,500 

17,690 

112,075 

58.244 

894,814 

28.880 

79, 113 

97,699 

22,599 

58.109 

29,574 

23.370 

96.914 

88,941 

186,849 

204,905 

48,968 

45, 791 

83,983 

25,780 

51.882  I 

272,968  I 

53,971  I 

45,530  I 

306,669  . 

351,095 

42,250  ! 

70,570 


200 
5,131 
7,500 

998 


12,040 

3,049 

26,487 


15.895 

1.000 

320 

6,383 


800 
7,446 
828 
4,926 
2,960 
42 
15,737 
2,100 


12.406 

68,728 

53.344 

9.S34 

14,956 

9.000 

12.520 

35,744 

32.241 

0594,410 

9.025 

36.090 

32.026 

16,394 

37.583 

21,542 

17.066 

53,192 

22,400 

102,600 

126,858 

19. 259 

15,528 

e54, 155 


25,690 

108,444 

133,899 

24,120 

28,974 

9,945 

18,882 

78,141 

48,522 

848.152 

16,736 

80,804 

44.437 

22,535 

57.832 

29.912 

23.296 

96,825 

35,841 

187.409 

207,868 

48,480 

39.805 

76,022 


10  73 
16  18 
18  26 
12  79 


2  88 
8  04 
5  28 
920 


9  73 


2  37 


12  02 
<il5  60 


3  88 
<t2  04 


25  88 
13  14 
18  98 


893 

3  17 

4  32 


($11  84) 


12  01 


16,573 
16,427 

7,354 
83,975 

3,785 

441 

10,500 


29,800 
141. 200 

26,350 

28,615 
C732.378  ! 
282,027  { 

22,027  I 
e39,960  I 


41,744 

196,186 

52,790 

43.947 

985,340 

847,204 

34,381 

70,845 


14  08 
12  78 
19  86 
11  40 


14  81 

15  62 
12  61 

12  75 
14  81 
19  75 
14  25 

13  00 


3  60 


3  66 

2  00 

4  63 

3  03 


3  65 
3  95 
3  68 
2  12 


3  63 
694 
3  68 


/Exclasive  of  Gold  Hill,  a  separate  district, 
y  Estimated. 
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Table  Ih~~  Summary  of  at^ool 


Cities. 


I 
t 


I 

o 

I 
I 


2 


Pupils, 


1 

a 

if 

« 

1 

ii 

o 

2a 

1 

1' 

a 

9 

Who 

'I 
is 


I 


10 


I 


151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 


Honiell8Till6,X.T. 

Hndson,N.T 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

KingstoD,  N.  Ya  ... 

Lockport,  N.  Y 

Long  Island  Cifcy.N.Y'^ 

Newburgb,  X.  Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Ogdeneburg,  N.  Y 

Oswego,  N.Y 

Ponghkeepsie,  N,  Y. . . 

Bochester,  N.  Y 

Eome,N.Y* 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 
Schenectady,  N.  Y  . . . 

Syracase,  N.  Y 

Troy.N.Y 

irtica,N.Y 

Watertown,  K.  Y 

Wihnington,N.C*... 

Akron,  Ohio 

Canton,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ClerebLnd,  Ohio 

Colnmbos,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Fremont,  Ohio 

Hamilton,  Ohio    

Ironton,  Ohio 

Mausfiold,  Ohio  A 

Newark,  Ohio* 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio* 

Steubenville,  Ohio*  .. 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio* 

Zanerville,  Ohio* 

Portland,  Oreg 


8,195 

8,670 

9,105 

68,780 

13,522 

17.129 

18.049 

1,206,677 

10,841 

21,117 

20,207 

89,363 

12,194 

10,820 

13,655 

51,791 

56,748 

83,913 

10,697 

17.850 

16,612 

12,258 

255, 130 

160,146 

61,665 

38,677 

8,451 

12,122 

8,857 

9,859 

9,602 

11, 321 

15,838 

20,729 

12,098 

7,879 

50,143 

18,113 

17, 678 


3 


1,296 


5 : 

7  i 

7 

6 
127 

0 
15 
11 
27 

7 
12 

9 
18 
17 
18 

9 


1,613 
1,671 
2,664 

2,500 
142,790 
2,500 
3.860 
2,930 
13,030 
1,832 
1,712 


25  197  I 
21  ...J 
32  103  I 
32  200 
44  |l98 
48  ^206 
58  204 


8.643 
6»600 
4,694 


3, 357 

30 

67 

59 

230 


42 
179 
142 
102 

62 


2,927 
2,350 
36.381 
20.416 
7,288 
6,149 
1,100 
2,000 
1.600 
2,148 
1,990 
1,970 
2,750 
2,733 
2,032 
1.456 
6,500 


2,060 


2,439 

2,975 

2,680 

2,704 

4,185 

5,533 

5,897 
885.000 

4,044 

8,677 
e6,002 
37,000 

2.996 

2.528 

4,600 
18,282 
18.464 
U,812 

3,128 

4,921 

4,719 

3,761 
87,618 
49.266 
14.662 
U,660 

2.358 

4,990 

2,720 

2,848 

3,715 

8.734 

0,166 

5,683 

4,873 

2,944 
14,898 

6,497 

4,669 

*From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
a  These  statistics  are  for  the  Kingston  school  district  only. 
h  Estimated. 


5-21 
^21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
4-21 
^-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
«^-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
4-20 


144 

56  195 

49   190 

671   205 

396  196 


149 
126 
21 
82 
29 
34 


40  180 

41  198 
43  196 
67  187 
40  197 
28   191 

125  195 
69  L... 
46  1200 


1,433 
1,158 
1.975 
1,889 
2,624 
3.644 
3.348 
270, 176 
2,070 
4,192 
3,129 
13,869 
1,759 
1,797 
2,288 
9.276 
9.351 
5,491 
2,154 
806 
3,055 
2,627 
36,121 
24,262 
7,902 
6,114 
1,017 
2,020 
1,807 
1,932 
1,854 
2,150 
2,649 
2,683 
2,458 
1,315 
7,615 
3,103 
2,651) 


807 


1,384 
1.083  I 
1,585 
2,258 
2,219 
132,420 
1,114 
2,789 
2,020 
8,250 
1,017 
1,061 


7,426 
6.613 
8,727 


2,487 

1,925 

27,279 

16,867 

5,953 

4,527 

680 

1,495 


1.350 
1,338 
1,603 
1,873 
2,066 
1.854 
928 
4.739 


1.956. 
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n 
1^ 


^t 


"a 

11 


ExpenditoTM. 


I 

I 


S 

a 

I 
I 

3 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  pablio 
schools. 


Il 


li 


19 


13 


14 


15 


16 

t 


17 


18 


19 


-I- 


850 
700 
75 
197 
500 
205 
244 
45,000 
670 

1.240 
712 

8,500 
400 
150 
450 

1.601 

1.200 

i;ioo 

100 

086 

540 

460 

16^435 

11,056 

1.027 

1,701 

400 

1,000 

800 

220 

280 

200 

900 

800 

400 


$6,000,000 


6,000,000 
6,475,440 
8.250,000 
04,681,847 
17,000,000 
1,006^276,212 


08,701,500 

€11,618,865 

8^  000, 000 

4.808.205 

19,604,667 


27,015,938 
46,492,876 
22,821.500 


4,844,218 

0,972,792 

eS,  185, 426 

0170,000.000 

220,941,582 

44,000.000 

^.000.000 

8.O0O.0O0 

7.260.000 

8,535,420 

16,830.000 


5,000.000 
10,002,562 
15,000.000 
05. 814, 420 


-!- 


2,000 
600 
500 


rt8, 687, 955 


13, 500.  000 


135,695 

25,000 

56,500 

148,500 

105,000 

65,000 

185,000 

11,700,000 

45,000 

168,380 

122,600 

501,039 

71.600 

71,000 

72.000 

779,900 

248,800 

688,477 

95,000 

9,600 

105,000 

152,200 

2,000,000 

^1, 663, 035 

707,584 

346,700 

60,000 

125,000 

39,200 

140,600 

95,300 

180,000 

204.000 

119. 819 

125.000 

30.000 

551.000 

175, 000 

159, 050 


6w2 


$14,668 

21,158 

24,977 

25,823 

87,822 

41,492 

44,139 

3,847,063 

15,117 

41,083 

60.049 

177,458 

22,600 

82,477 

28,092 

129,843 

106,899 

125,086 

89,878 

18,270 

75,795 

48,424 

685,256 

890,452 

205,804 

189,262 

15,950 

52,057 

20,748 

84,007 

45,902 

49.108 

66,978 

66.063 

46,703 

28,674 

189,642 


e  Assessed  valuation. 

(2  Includes  some  incidental 

0  Enomeration  of  1877. 


68,490 


$9,062 

6,237 

5,279 

196 

2,074 

575 

7,898 

214,906 

8,000 

6,640 

8,176 

16,915 
2,576 
2,601 
1,860 

24,580 


17,106 
4,766 
2,101 
9,641 
9,997 
81,780 
47,124 
66,901 


100 
2,151 


842 
2,620 


2,100 
251 


10,978 


$0,475 
8,705 
18, 910 
15. 149 
22,267 

<i30,120 
28,667 
2,651,161 
10,800 
25,018 
24,965 

110,162 
11,560 
12,661 
18,774 

/85,563 
80,896 
48,767 
17,991 
8,999 
27,508 
19,690 

461,944 

256,226 
95,656 

/89^906 
9,392 
17,642 
18,666 
18,897 
17,000 
18,590 
19,662 
29,291 
18,119 
11,092 
67,298 
36, 3U 
36,042 


$13  47 


11  35 
15  U 
14  68 
14  57 
13  55 
20  26 


9  42 
12  95 
14  66 
12  16 
12  70 


12  35 
14  69 
18  97 


expenses. 


$21,873 

15,647 

24,889 

22,472 

32,419 

41,223 

44,185 
8,415,882 

21,263 

88,931 

87,885 
169,976 

21,674 

21,004 

23,092 
129,842 
106,899 

84,689 

29,873 

11,486 

75,528 

39.056 
707,893 
886,638 
209,670 
151,818 

13,889 

84,613 

21,162 

26,846 

22,880 

81,897 

47,627 

48,364 

29,082 

18,865 
188,181 

49,467 

68,412 

/  Inclndea  cost  of  supervision. 
flrTnl878. 
h.  From  a  return  for  1879. 


11  86 
10  95 
20  17 

15  83 

16  94 
19  57 
16  00 

12  87 

10  65 

11  50 


12  40 

11  66 
15  14 
10  73 

13  24 

12  53 
17  24 
19  34 


to 


$2  30 


3  89 

1  35 

4  47 
4  86 

2  27 
8  90 


2  40 
4  20 
8  89 

2  55 

3  18 


2  ^6 
4  25 

4  40 


8  97 
8  10 
2  12 
8  51 
4  69 


4  26 
4  03 
2  44 
4  08 


2  60 
8  63 
8  57 
2  92 

4  28 
2  78 

5  53 

6  60 


151 
152 
158 
154 
155 
156 
167 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
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Cities. 


I 

H 


I 


a 

0 


Pupils. 


i  I 


h 


JS. 


190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 


210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 


I  ' 


S 


4,500 


e3,000  ; 


8,319 


2,000 


3.850 


8,100 
19,800 

3.300 
c3,500 


Allegheny,  Pa 78, 081 

Allemown,  Pa 18,063 

Altooaa,Pa 19.716 

Carbondalo,  Pa 7, 714 

Choeter.Pa  14,996 

Djmville,P» 8,846 

Ea8tou,Pa* 11,924 

Erie,Pa 27,730 

Harrisburg,  Pa 80, 762 

Lebanon,Pa 8,778 

Meadville,Pa 8,860 

Kow  Castle,  Pa* 8,418 

Nonistown,  Pa 13, 063 

Philadelphia,  Pa 846,084 

Pittsburgh,  Pa* 156,381 

Reatllng.Pa* 43,280 

Scranton,  Pa 45,850 

Shauiokin,  Pa 8,184 

Shenandoah,  Pa 10,148 

Titn8viUe,Pa 9,046 

Williamsport,  Pa 18, 934 

York,Pa 13,940 

Lincoln,  R.  1 13,765 

Newport,  R.  1 15,693 

Pawtucket,  R 1 19,030 

Providence,  R.  I 104, 852 

War«vick,B.1 12,163 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 16, 053 

Charleston,  S.  C 49,990 

Chattanooga,  Tenn ....  12, 892 

Knoxville,  Tenn" 9, 603 

Memphis,  Tenn 33,593 

Nashville,  Tenn 43, 850 

Hou8tou,Tcx 16,613 

San  Antonio,  Tex 20,661 

Burliujrton,  Vt 11,364 

Rutland,  Vt 12.149 

Alexandria,  Va 13,659 

Danville,  Va 7,526 

Ljnchbarg,Va 15,959 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commisaioner  of  Edncation 
for  1879. 


6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21  ! 

6-21  I 

6-21  , 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

ft-21 

6-21 

6-51 

&-1& 

5-16 

5-15 

5-16 

5-15 

5-15 

6-16 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

a-14 

8-14 
5-20 
5-20 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 


c4,700 
2,635 
2,963 
8,419 
8,292 

19,108 
2.463 
4,110 

12,727 
8,061 
2.100 

*9,011 

12.400 
2,746 
8,022 


4,582 
2,126 
4,907 


21 

8 

15 

7 

7 

7 

9 

18 

•22 

8 

4 

5 

6 

♦472 

55 

24 

30 

5 

5 

4 

25 

9 

12 

11 

18 

49 

18 

20 

5 

7 

4 

10 

12 

*14 

5 


10,500 
3,200 
2,675 
1.350 
2,050 
1,794 


8,700 
6,304 


1,908 
2,260 


7,150 
8,000 


1,666 
3,400 
2,425 


2,241 
2,710 


4,560 
3,780 
4,760 
*1, 147 
1,100 


202   193 

53  ,168 
47  jl88 
22  196 


51 

28 

51 

100 

107 

30 

35 

27 

44 

2,295 

626 

142 

109 

24 

31 

34 

61 

47 

41 

53 

47 

289 

43 

33 

91 


26  1 192 


1,000 

500 

1.075 


63 

96 

23 

22 

32 

64 

17 

15 

31 

a  Assessed 

h  Includes 


10 


11,610 

3,429 

2,712 

1,869 

2,476 

1,638 

2,348 

4,244 

6,473 

1,876 

1,800 

1,305 

2,296 
105, 541 
26,937 

7,531 
10, 174 

1.653 

2,413 

1,835 

3,376 

2,435 

2,200 

2,580 

3,699 
13,993 

1,837 

2,795 

7,284 

2,185 

1.509 

4,105 

6,098 

*1,756 

\        1.584 

j        1,566 

2,395 
I        1, 048 

1,059 
I  1, 815 
valuation, 
cost  of  supervision. 


8,287 
2,432 
2,176 
1,087 
1,693 
1,233 
1,710 
2,911 
3,817 
1,050 
1,483 
1,138 
1,503 
94,145 
17,887 
6,357 
6,861 
950 
1,492 
1,180 
2,216 
1,762 
1,204 
1,808 
1.902 
9.630 
1,096 
1,487 


'  I 


1,382 


4.299 
a,  172 
934  I 


804  ; 

724  I 

1,070  I 
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Pirpila. 


B  c« 


11 


^5 

1"^ 


13 


•3.500 
500 
900 

200 

350 

75 


1,500 

425 

250 

200 

35 


12.000 

800 

1.500 

900 


000,000 

0.500.000 

5,508.000 

2,500.000 

00,543.293 

2,090.883 

oO.  201, 624 

25,000,000 

15,770.202 

2.000,000 

3.425,575 

I        4.010.568 

I     aO.433.882 

10530.067.834 

I  alio.  404. 698 

018,000,000 

80.000,000 

5.000,000 

3.400.000 


13 


$927,855 
415,000 
101,620 

25,000 
100,000 

75,000 
855,200 
293,200 
395.721 

85,000 
136,000 


765 
200 
277 
555 
150 
3.738 

«49 

350 
90 


12.000,000 
*8. 561, 833 
08. 586. 023 
29. 473. 550 

al7, 839. 212 
0I68, 547. 726 

011.002,063 
08,827,565 

026.422,000 
4,942.488 


400 
•300 
1.000 
1.900 

490 
1,694 

136 

590 


012.624. 440 
13.700.000 
•6^000.000 
12.000.000 


3,500.000 

2,n8,630 

07.750,780 


166,600 

6,083,303 

1.900.000 

273, 510 

800,000 

40,000 

61.500 

64.275 

141,150 

125.000 

60,000 

208,008 

176,000 

'1, 450, 000 

29,100 

124,650 

125^000 

37,000 

28,200 

139,060 

193,600 

31.100 

45.000 


26,000 
20.100 
84,000 


14 


I 


Ezpeoditores. 


55 
^1 


15 


16 


4.25  $260,837 
62,637 
28,464 
8,293 
MO,  948 
8,068 
42,095 
66,799 
83,065 
I   21, 820 
I   26,816 
I   11.118 
I   51, 184 
1.523,943 
I  556,207 
I  123,059 
101,075 
13.229 
32.278 
3,980 
87,595 
34,485 
27.158 
44.791 
51.000 
240,193 
18,232 
18,272 
66^142 
19,828 
13,660 
85.888 
89,842 
♦17,591 
22.550 
el9.170 


$58,602 


10 


5.5 
8.5 
L4 
L2 


1.9 


1.4 


12.616 
5,999 
19.252 


9,424 
146 


11.509 

745 

90 

1.651 


19,296 

60,146 

85.925 

23,065 

4.610 

8,220 

9,623 


I 


17 


$106,375 

617.828 

15,573 

6,037 

•20,000 

6.826 


35,353 

44,604 

9.401 

15. 151 


19, 616 

1,008,641 

279,235 

43,806 

58,111 

7.236 

8,009 


Average  oxpcn- 
see  per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
af;e  attend- 
ance in  public 
schools. 


g 
Id 

r 


18 


19 


$252,527 

53.549 

82,480 

7.596 

•50,200 

9.444 

39,564 

68,425 

80,014 

19,057 

24.440 

11,518 

48,733 

1.420,688 

487,788 

95,579 

83,624 

13,204 

32,268 


500 


8.000 
2,023 


15,880 

875 

5,508 


160 

4,875 
86 


0 

474 


23,271 
16,430 
.  15,110 
32,032 
24,066 

181,060 
11.063 
17.319 

d50.902 
12,086 

612,256 


53,729 

10,050 
el4,752 

13.152 
8,862 
5,070 

18,819 


31, 
34, 
24. 
H 
35, 

240, 
12, 
27, 
62, 
25, 
13, 
40. 
80, 
15, 
17, 

«19. 

82, 

11. 

6. 

10, 


758 
485 
912 
751 
598 
193 
909 
829 
840 
621 
241 
000 
343 
846 


5   I 


90 


$12  86 

7  83  '. 

7  62  j 

6  83  ' 


$1  58 


2  01 
1  02 


12  80 
12  05 
943 
11  90 


13  05 
10  16 


3  83 
2  81 
2  10 
1  84 


4  90 
3  54 


($17  10) 
i  35 


960 
846 
637 


10  50 
933 


3  70 
3  07 


2  30 


190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
19.> 
100 
197 
198 
199 
201) 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
200 


3  87 


18  25 


2  59  i 


•|' 


961 

(18  18) 
13  16 
13  88 


12  37 

■■V27 

10  82 
7  14 
18  88 

255 

1  14 

2  97 

210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 

1  88  I  222 
'  223 
224 
225 
226 
227 


1  87 


•Estimated. 

tflndades  salaries  of  secretaries  and  other  officers. 


€  These  statistics  are  for  the  year  1879. 
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CitiM. 


I 


i 
1 

! 


i 
1 


8 


.J 

o 

I 


Pupils. 


Ii 

"8 


If 


230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
i35 
236 
287 


240 
241 
242 
243 
244 


Norfolk.  Va 

Petersborg,  Vft*  ... 
Portonumih,  V». . . . 

Richmond,  Ya 

Appleton,  Wis 

Fond  da  Lao,  Wis.. 
Janesville,  Wis  — 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 

Oshkosh,Wls 

Racine,  Wis 

Watertown,Wis... 
Georgetown,  D.  C  d 
Washington,  D.Cd 

Total 


21,966 
21.656 
11,300 
63,550 

8,005 
13,001 

9.018 
14,505 
10,325 
115, 578 
15,749 
16,031 

7.883 

'150.885 


5-21 
&-21 
5-21 
5-21 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
5-20 
4-20 
4-20 

6-17 


6,695 
7,417 
8,210 

21,536 
2,897 
5,482 
3,386 
4.070 
3,517 

37, 742 
5.874 
5,858 
3.483 

27,142 


1,820  I 
1.808  < 


57 


5,840 
1,800 
2,800 
1,801 
2,100 
1,750 
12,978 
8,500 
2,500 
1,900 

13,260 


10.700.800  . 


2, 661, 408  4. 042  1,020,616 


26  1 191 

28  |172 
14  |.... 

129  1188 
28  178 
46  200 
36  |l78 
42  {199 
34  180 

239  ,200 
53  .200 
40  200 
22  198 

259   193 


1,613 
1,985 
1,010 
5,821 
1,638 
2,321 
1,727 
2,559 
1.939 
17,085 
2,217 
2,302 
1,138 

15,728 


10 


1,U7 
1,494 

6U 
4.n8 
1,490 
1,515 
1,318 
2,482 
1,745 
11,149 
2,017 
1,620 

740 

12,508 


29,264. 


1,710,461 


1,105,763 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edacation  for  1879. 

a  In  1878. 

b  Assessed  valuation. 

e  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
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II 
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«  a 


^^ 


"I 


Ill 


II 
II 


i 


3 


£zi>enditarea. 


I 


i 


3 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
anoeinpablio 
schools. 


«  e      I        H 


I      I 


1^ 


11 


19 


13 


14 


13 


16 


ir 


18 


19 


30 


550 
1«000 
819 
3,500 
316 
500 
250 
500 


7,302 

1,000 

1,034 

770 

5,481 


$8,674,451 


a2,M8,478 
89. 766, 706 


&3. 412, 120 

8,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

&56. 857,854 

64,686,310 
7, 911, 330 
2,000.000 

81, 377, 253 


$50,000 

59.500 

al0,500 

250,603 

60,800 

125. 110 

96,600 

83,400 

103,500 

696,588 

130.600 

80,820 

37,300 

860, 150  I 


17.25 


6 
5 

ao 

4 

8.3 


3 
5.5 


I 


$19,546 
14,571 
9.690 

108,441 
22.886 
23.863 
21.050 
81.675 
21, 613 

301,638 
43.052 
35,805 
16.311 


$734 


451 
8.947 
1,115 

771 

125 
8,600 

655 


10,876 

7,838 

625 


0428, 036        45, 502 


$12, 

11. 

7, 

45, 

11, 

18, 

12, 

e23, 

cl5, 

cl70. 

20. 

20, 


$16. 
14, 
9, 
83, 
16. 
22, 
18, 
26, 
23, 


32. 
11. 


214 

568 

640 

802 

492 

499 

651 

600 

305 

706 

785  I 

674 

785 


$10  95  ,    $2  21 


11  38  I 
10  13  i 


15  70 


164.647 


0391.294 


13  12 

12  22 

13  94 


2  77 
4  05 


2  40 


2  46 
2  84 


>  63^ 


230 
231 
232 
283 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
230 
240 
241 
242 

248 
244 


406,685  8.221,237,390 


88, 914, 413  , 


.|27, 489, 304  2, 121, 639 


116,340,13125,074.860. 


dXheae  statistics  aro  for  white  schools  only ;  for  those  in  which  colored  schools  are  indnded,  see 
Table  I,  pp.  406-413. 
4  Includes  proportion  paid  to  colored  schools. 
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Table  U. —  Average  expenses  per  capita  of  daily  average  attendance  in  city  public  achools. 


Cities. 


Vir|;:inla  City,  Ner . 

Boston,  Mass 

Stockton,  Cal 


$25  88 
24  61 
23  12 

Sacramento,  Cal 23  00 

Newton.Mass |    22  95 

Oakland,Cal i    22  93 


S 
§§ 

II 


San  Francisco,  Cal 

Salem,  Mass 

Norwich,  Conn 

New  York,  N.T 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cambridge,  Moss 

Orange,  N.J 

Bnffdlo,N.T 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg 

Chicopee,  Mass 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

No-wport,  R.  I 

Holyoke,  Mass 

New  Ilaven,  Conn 

ZanesviUe,  Ohio 

Colnmbas,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  west  side,  Iowa . 

Baltimore,  Md 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Fremont,  Ohio 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Fitchborg,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Council  Blufb,  Iowa 

Albany,N.Y 

Somcrville,  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Maiden,  Mass 

Jacksonville,  HI 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Klng8ton,N.T 

Worcester,  Mass 

Trenton,N.  J 

Brooklyn.N.  Y 


22  70 
20  58 
20  87 
20  26 
20  24 
20  17 
19  88 
19  86 
19  75 
19  57 
19  34  i 
19  00 
18  26 
18  25 
17  72 
17  44 
17  24 
16  94 
16  89 
16  81 
16  68 
16  65 
16  21 
16  18 
16  00 
16  00 
15  98 
15  83  ' 
15  74  j 
15  71  I 
15  70  I 
15  69 
15  62  I 
15  61  I 
al5  60  I 
15  30 
15  24 
15  14 
15  11 
14  97 
14  81 
14  81 

dBasedon 


Mi 

.3* 


$8  93 
9  12 
585 

11  00 
584 
4  68 
4  53 
593 
6  14 
3  90 
362 

2  12 

3  56 

4  63 
363 


5  63 

4  00 

5  56 
363 

2  82 
653 
4  13 

3  04 

4  26 
4  25 
ft  19 

3  51 
482 

4  58 

2  40 
4  66 

3  95 

4  27 


5  28 
2  59  I 

6  54  I 


al5  60 

a2  04 

15  30 

534 

15  24 

8  11 

15  14 

3  67 

15  11 

1  35 

14  97 

360 

14  81 

865 

14  81 

Cities. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Troy.N.Y 

Lockport,N.  Y 

Bochester,  N.  Y 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Meriden,Conn , 

Cohoos,N.Y 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Taunton,  Mass 

Newark,  N.J 

Ottuuiwa,  Iowa 

Utica,N.Y 

Georgetown,  D.  C 

Waahington,  D.  C 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Chicago,  ni 

Portland,  Me 

Lynn,  Mass 

Newburgh,  N.  Y 

HomelUvme,N.Y 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . . . 

Wobum,  Mass 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Dover,N.H 

Racine,  Wis 

Norristown,  Pa 

Elmirft,N.Y 

Pittsfield,  Ma«8 

PoughkeeiMle,  N.  Y . . . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Stillwater,  Minn 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. . 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y . 

BridgeiK>rt,  Conn 

Aubum.N.  Y 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Logansport^  Ind 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Keokuk.  Iowa 


2^ 


2i 


$14  75  i 
14  74  i 
14  69 
14  68  j 
14  66  I 
14  57  ! 


14  48 

14  25 

14  22 

14  21 

14  08 

14  02 

13  97 

13  94 

13  93 

13  88 

13  75 

13  72 

13  71 

13  55 

13  47 

13  88 

13  36 

13  29 

13  24 

13  16 

13  14 

13  12  I 


13  05 

18  00 

12  95 

12  95 

12  92 

12  87 

12  85 

12  80 

12  80 

12  79 

12  78 

12  75 

12  70 

12  68 

12  61 

12  60 

12  55 

12  53 

12  50 

$2  69 
4  65 
4  25 
4  47 

3  89 
486 

2  18 
6  94 

4  87 
8  98 
866 

3  29 

4  40 

5  63 

4  32 

2  97 

3  21 

4  88 
4  19 
2  27 

2  39 
1  88 

3  03 
8  57 

4  28 

8  17 
246 
4  90 
8  08 
4  45 
4  20 

3  65 

4  03 

1  58 

8  83 

3  03 

9  20 

2  09 
2  12 
8  18 

4  57 
368 

6  91 
324 
2  78 


average  number  belonging. 
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Tablb  U.^  Average  eipensesper  capita  of  daily  average  attendaiuXf  ^o.— Continued, 


Cities. 


Slgin,!!] 

Portomonth,  Ohio. . . 

Sin  Antooio,  Tex . . . 

Syneuae.N.Y 

Wfttertown,  Wis.... 

LoQisviUe,  Ky 

Borne,  X.Y 

IfiukefCoii,  Ifioh. . . . 

HBrrisbar^Pa 

Lewiston^He 

St  Joseph,  Mo 

£lizabeth,K.J 

Sut  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Ottawa,  m 

Angosta^Me 

Aim  Arbor,  Mich . .. 

lfeadTil]e,P» 

Akron.  Ohio 

Decatur,  m 

SdUkdneky,  Ohio , 

)Iuafield,Ohio 

P«lcr»on.X.J 

Galetbnrg.Ill 

FonddaLac,  Wis.... 

Kock  Island,  111 

Itbaca,N.Y 

ITorthampton,  Mass . . 

DMiTille,IU 

Qnfaicy.ni 

Wihnfaigton,  Del 

Topeka,Kaii8 

Little  Boch,  Ark 

Canton,  Ohio 

KichiDond^Vft 

Gkraoeeter,  Mass  .... 
Alezandri%V» 


$12  41 
12  40 
12  87 
12  85 
12  22 
12  10 
12  15 
12  05 
12  05 
12  05 
12  02 
12  01 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
11  00 
1100 
U  86 
11  80 
11  56 
11  50 
11  40 
11  40 
11  36 
11  35 
11  35 
11  35 
11  33 
11  28 
U26 
11  24 
11  00 
10  06 
10  05 
10  82 
10  82 


If 


g 


$2  00 
260 
127 
256 
284 
245 
255 
862 
2  81 
8  38 
8  88 
860 
487 
225 


201 

184 

887 

8  53 
408 

3  03 
2  43 
2  77 

4  53 
288 
2  82 
1  76 
280 
880 


8  21 

8  10  I 
2  21  I 
863  ' 
255  I 


Citiss. 


Stenbenville,  Ohio . 

Ssginaw,Hioh 

Ironton,Ohio 

WiUiamtporttPs.. 

Belleville,  m 

Newport,  Ky 

PhiUdelphia,Pa... 
Janeaville,  Wis.... 

Rockford.111 

South  Bend, Ind... 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Padncah,Ky 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Scranton,Pa 

Aulmni,Me 

Mitflborongh,  Mass 

Lebanon,  Pa 

Oswego,N.Y 

YOTk,Pa 

Bangor,  Me 

Leavenworth,  Kans 

Colambn8,6a 

Shamokin,  Pa 

Beading,  Pa 

Bocklond,  Mo 

Key  West,  ria 

Altoona,  Pa 

Allentown,Pa 

Danville,  Ya 

Frederick,  Md 

Shenandoah,  Pa — 

Oarbondale,  Pa 

Pittoburgh,Pa 

Enoxville,  Tenn . . . . 
Nashua,  N.H 


9 

II 

II 
•S3 


$10  73 
10  73 
10  65 
10  50 
10  47 
10  40 
10  16 
10  13 
10  00 
000 
073 
067 
061 
060 
060 
0  47 
043 
0  42 
033 
0  17 
8  73 
850 
8  46 
8  35 
822 
8  00 
7  62 
783 
7  14 
687 
687 
588 
($17 
(13 
(11 


$2  82 
288 
244 
887 
8  57 

1  87 

3  54 

4  05 
200 

5  40 

2  37 
2  70 

1  87 
807 
206 
8  27 

2  10 
240 


167 

161 

8  70 

1  80 

2  01 

1  14 
1  87 
230 
108 


10) 
18) 
84) 


Aboat  one-sixth  of  the  whole  school  x>opnlation,  one-tenth  of  all  the  teachers,  and 
mote  t^iaa  one-foorth  of  all  the  annual  school  expenditure  reported  for  the  entire 
country  are  inoladed  in  the  cities  represented  in  Table  U.  The  student  of  civil 
administration  finds  the  municipal  systems  of  the  United  States  mme  defective,  more 
aseailed,  and  doubtless  requiring  greater  efforts  to  reform  them  than  any  other  part 
of  our  civil  maohinoy.  Fortunately,  and  to  the  credit  of  school  officers,  our  city 
ichool  afEaiiB  ore  in  the  main  well  systematized,  the  department  of  education  forming 
an  important  feature  in  municipal  administration.  The  department  includes  prima- 
rily a  board  of  education,  which  is  variously  constituted  in  different  cities.  In  some 
cases  the  members  of  the  board  are  elected  directly  hy  the  people  or  by  ward  school 
directors,  who  are  themselves  elected  by  the  people.  In  a  few  cities  the  boards  are 
B — ^VI 
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appointed  by  the  major,  and  in  the  Distriot  of  Colombia,  by  the  Commissionen.  The 
powers  of  the  school  boards  are  in  some  instances  restricted  to  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  public  schools,  while  in  others  they  extend  to  the  charge  of  school  funds. 
In  a  considerable  nnmber  of  cities  where  the  principles  of  the  so-called  Akron  school 
law  have  been  adopted,  the  board  or  committee  determine  the  amount  of  school  tax 
to  be  levied  within  the  limit  of  the  rate  fixed  by  law. 

WOMEN  ON  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  election  of  women  as  members  of  city  school  boards  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  history  of  the  decade.  In  1873,  four  women  having  been  elected  by  the  citizens 
of  Boston  to  serve  upon  the  school  committee,  the  question  of  their  eligibility  was 
raised,  and  continued  to  excite  discussion  for  more  than  a  year.  The  supreme  court 
finally  deciding  that  they  were  not  eligible  under  existing  statutes,  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  removing  the  disability.  As  a  result,  women  not  ouly  have  a  place  upon 
the  Bostou  committee,  but  also  upon  numerous  other  local  school  committees  in  the 
State.  The  division  of  the  boards  into  subcommittees,  with  specific  duties,  gives 
opportunity  for  directing  the  infiuence  of  women  to  those  particulars  of  government 
and  instruction  for  which  they  are  best  adapted ;  so  that  their  presence  is  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  force ;  in  other  words,  it  is  in  the  line  of  progress. 

BERVICB  AND  QUAUVICATIONS  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  members  of  the  school  boards  serve  without  salaries,  but  expenses  incurred  in 
the  discharge  of  their  trusts  are  met  by  appropriations  from  the  public  school  fhnds. 
The  qualifications  for  membership  in  the  boards  of  education  or  school  committees 
have  not  been  considered  with  sufficient  caro  throughout  the  country.  Here  and 
there  the  standard  of  qualification  is  high,  and  the  result  is  the  selection  of  members 
eminently  fit  for  their  important  responsibilities ;  but  information  collected  at  this 
centre  makes  evident  the  fact  that  too  many  persons  seek  positions  in  these  boards 
who  have  neither  proper  qualifications  for  the  office  nor  a  just  appreciation  of  its 
responsibilities;  they  are  animated  by  the  desire  of  securing  some  selfish  end  regard- 
less of  the  good  of  the  school  children  or  the  public  welfare.  It  is  esseutial  that  the 
friends  of  the  schools  and  of  good  order  in  every  city  should  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  the  trust  committed  to  boards  of  education.  To  their  lack  of  capacity, 
information,  or  good  purpose  may  be  traced  the  erection  of  unsuitable  buildings,  the 
intriKluotiou  of  faulty  or  imperfect  systems  of  ventilation  and  heating,  the  selection  of 
inferior  superintendents,  the  employment  of  poor  teachers,  or  the  interference  with 
teachers  and  superintendents  who  may  be  most  fit  and  worthy.  If  school  expendi- 
tures are  extravagant  or  mis<lirected,  the  evil,  as  a  rule,  may  be  traced  to  some 
unworthiness  in  the  school  board  or  committee.  No  man  is  too  able,  too  eminent, 
or  too  good  to  assume  these  responsibilities. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  executive  officer  of  education  in  nearly  all  the  cities  represented  in  Table  11 
is  the  superintendent,  who  is  generally  appointed  by  the  board  of  education.  The 
superintendents  are  salaried  officers,  and  it  is  a  cause  of  congratulation  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  are  men  of  superior  ability  and  special  adaptation  to  the  work  of 
school  supervision. 

The  growth  of  the  idea  of  supervision  (or,  as  it  is  termed  in  other  countries,  in- 
spection) has  been  frequently  considered  in  these  reports.  Undoubtedly  the  duties 
of  supervision  require  a  person  of  ^e  rarest  excellence.  How  much  does  he  need 
to  know  (1)  of  the  subjects  taught;  (2)  of  the  nature  of  the  child  and  of  child  growth, 
physical,  mental,  moral ;  and  (3)  of  the  relation  of  school  work  to  all  other  instm* 
mentalities  which  aflfect  the  life  of  school  children  f  How  necessary  that  he  should 
be  able  to  come  fhlly  up  to  his  responsibilities  and  not  go  beyond  them  f  How  thor- 
oughly must  he  understand  the  lessons  that  come  fkom  the  personal  and  general 
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•xpwieinee  of  Ids  own  city,  aod  be  able  by  breadth  of  observation  and' study  in  his  own 
fend  oiher  oountries  to  avail  himself  of  the  hints  and  suggestions  from  the  experience 
of  others  t  Ho  nrasty  moreover,  in  this  world  of  mutual  responsibility,  by  his  reports 
and  otherwiaOy  be  able  to  make  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  other  cities  and  other 
educators.  On  no  question  touching  school  affairs  can  he  be  considered  an  outsider.  If 
tixe  engineer,  or  the  architect,  or  the  physician,  or  the  lawyer,  or  any  other  profes- 
iional  man  needs  special  qualifications  and  encounters  responsibilities  in  his  vocation, 
'^e  same  is  tme  of  the  sujierintendeut  in  a  preSminent  degree. 

Tw^ve  cities  report  one  or  more  assistant  snperintendents.  In  a  number  of  cities 
which  do  not  report  such  assistants  the  grammar  masters,  or  supervising  principals 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  perform  the  duties  of  supervision,  teaching  in  their  school 
rooma  but  a  fow  hours  each  week.  Ko  assistant  snperintendent  is  reported  for  Bos- 
ton, but  the  committee  employ  a  corps  of  supervisors,  who  so  fSeur  have  not  been  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  thus  presenting  the  mischievoos  anomaly 
of  a  double  headed  supervision. 

Philadelphia  is  the  only  large  city  in  the  United  States  having  no  superintendent. 
In  reference  to  this  deficiency  Hon.  Edward  T.  Steel,  the  able  president  of  the  board, 
pointedly  observes : 

Why  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  referred  its  schools  to  the  spontaneous  sagacity  of 
a  management  coming  and  going  at  the  caprice  of  ward  nominating  conventions,  is  a 
question  for  the  oitiaens  to  consider. 

Again  he  Justly  says,  recalling  his  emphatic  statement  of  the  pressing  need  of  super- 
intendence in  his  report  for  1879 : 

I  feel  constrained  to  call  your  attention  again  to  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  such  su- 
pervising aid  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  method  of  uniting  the  schools  for  vigoroos 
aod  harmonions  work. 

The  employment  of  superintendents  by  so  large  a  majority  of  the  cities  indicates 
general  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  office.  The  expense  causes  a  delay  in  the 
erestion  of  the  office  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities  where  its  importance  is  fully  recog- 
nized. An  examination  of  the  column  of  cost  of  supervision,  Table  II,  appendix,  will 
riiow  how  small  this  Heat  is  as  compared  with  total  expense.  When  it  is  considered 
fixrther  that  in  all  human  affairs  returns  from  investments  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  wisdom,  skill,  and  integrity  with  which  the  affairs  are  systematized  and  controlled, 
an  argument  for  the  immediate  employment  of  superintendents  may  be  based  on  the 
score  of  economy. 

Qualifications  for  the  office  will  naturally  vary  somewhat  with  local  conditions. 
Kearly  all  city  sux>erintendents  are  graduates  of  institutions  for  superior  instruction, 
and  a  large  number  have  acquired  in  active  service  the  special  training  which  is  de- 
manded. Experience  has  thus  supplied  us  with  a  standard  of  qualification  for  this 
office.  It  requires  (1)  that  liberal  education  which  by  common  consent  is  the  basis 
of  profearional  training;  (2)  instruction  and  training  directed  to  the  special  duties  of 
fits  office,  which  in  other  departments  of  applied  knowledge  are  furnished  by  pro- 
ffissional  schools  and  courses. 

▲TXBNPANGS  AlO)  SCHOOL  POPULATIOK. 

Comparing  the  whole  school  population  in  the  summary  of  Table  H  with  the  entire 
enrolment  in  public  schools  and  the  est i meat ed  enrolment  in  private  schools,  it  ap- 
pears that  21  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  are  not  under  instruction.  The 
proportion  of  these  who  are  in  danger  of  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice  is  greatly 
reduced  by  the  number  above  six  years  of  age,  who  are  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
parent?,  too  young  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  the  number  above  twelve  who  are  neces- 
sarily put  to  work  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  family.  By  reference  to  Table  II  in 
the  appendix  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  enrolled  in  the  public 
sdiools  are  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  If  the  figures  oould  be  extended  into 
tiiese  details  it  would  appear  that  the  enrolment  and  average  attendance  between  the 
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ages  of  six  and  twelve  approach  mnch  nearer  the  school  population  between  those 
ages  than  is  the  case  for  the  years  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  With  all  proper 
allowance,  however,  there  is  enough  tmaucy  and  absenteeism  in  the  cities  to  excite 
alarm. 

CONDUCT  OV  ELBMKNTART  INSTBUGTION. 

The  reports  show  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  elementary  instmction, 
namely,  that  which  precedes  the  high  schooL  It  comprises  generally  eight  grades, 
each  grade  corresponding  to  one  year.  Four  of  the  grades  are  classified  as  primary 
and  four  as  grammar  schooL^ 

The  programmes  of  studies  for  these  grades  do  not  differ  materially  in  the  principal 
cities.  They  include  reading,  writing,  English  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  grammar  and  composition,  physics  or 
physiology,  music,  drawing,  and  oral  or  object  lessons.  In  addition  to  these  branches 
English  history  or  outlines  of  general  history  and  elements  of  algebra  are  included 
in  some  cities.  Sewing  is  a  regular  exercise  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  of 
the  girls'  grammar  school  in  Boston,  and  in  a  number  of  western  cities  German  is 
taught  to  those  children  whose  parents  desire  it.  **  English  language,''  as  used  in  the 
programmes,  is  a  comprehensive  expression,  including  spelling,  word  analysis,  defini- 
tions, and  practice  in  the  correct  use  of  oral  and  written  language.  Oral  or  object 
lessons  cover  a  variety  of  subjects  pursued  in  a  somewhat  desultory  manner  in  some 
cities  and  in  others  according  to  a  well  devised  plan.  The  branches  thus  provided 
for  may  be  classified  under  the  heads  of  natural  science,  morals,  and  behavior. 

The  average  age  at  which  pupils  complete  the  course  of  study  here  outlined 
appears  to  be  fourteen  years,  which  is  the  age  at  which  compulsory  attendance  ter- 
minates in  GermAn-speaking  countries. 

Examinations  of  all  these  schools  are  held  at  stated  times,  annually,  semiannually, 
or  quarterly,  and  in  many  cases  the  examinations  are  set  forth  in  the  reports  with  suf- 
ficient fulness  to  enable  any  one  who  will  study  them  to  form  a  correct  Judgment  aa 
to  the  instruction  imparted. 

The  most  important  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  city  schools  is  the  increased  atten- 
tion given  to  the  primary  classes.  The  disposition  is  everywhere  manifest  to  fix  a 
reasonable  limit  to  the  number  of  children  assigned  to  one  teacher,  to  appoint  and 
retain  teachers  for  these  primary  grades  who  can  adapt  themselves  easily  to  the  child's 
nature,  to  impose  less  constraint  upon  the  natural  activities  of  childhood,  to  retain 
pupils  fewer  hours  in  confinement  (in  some  of  the  best  systems  not  more  than  three 
hours  a  day),  to  cultivate  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  to  unfold  the  intuitions. 

The  average  number  of  children  to  one  teacher  is  about  sixty,  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  number  should  not  exceed  fifty.  The  committee  of  Boston  allow 
an  assistant  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds 
fifty-six,  the  intention  being  to  have  no  more  than  fifty  pupils  to  a  teacher. 

Temporary  expedients  are  employed  in  other  cities  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  purpose. 

In  the  revision  of  the  Boston  schools  in  1879  the  same  grade  of  certificates  of  quali- 
fication was  fixed  for  the  assistants  of  the  primary  as  for  those  of  the  grammar  schools. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  same  year,  the  term  of  service  was  made  the  basis  of  com- 
pensation. Both  of  these  measures  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  lower  grades.  In 
some  cities  special  care  is  taken  to  furnish  primaries  with  teachers  of  the  rarest  and 
best  qualifications. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Taylor,  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  says,  in  his  report 
for  1880: 

Since  the  board  of  education  has  adopted  the  unwise  plan  of  increasing  the  teachers' 
salaries  according  to  the  grade  taught,  the  highest  salary  biing  paid  to  the  highest 
grade,  the  teachers,  and  especially  the  good  ones,  no  longer  having  any  inducement 
to  remain  in  the  lower  grades,  are  striving  for  promotion  to  the  higher  grades  on  ac- 

1  In  tome  western  cities  the  terms  "district  school"  and  '*  intennediate  school "  are  emplojed. 
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eonnt  of  the  higher  wages.  This  will  deprive  "the  primaiy  schools  of  their  best  teach- 
ers and  tend  to  throw  mo  talent  of  the  department  into  me  grammar  grades,  where  it 
is  least  needed. 

mOH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  city  high  schools  is  a  little  above  that  represented  in  the  table,  as  a 
few  cities  in  which  schools  of  this  grade  are  maintained  failed  to  report.  Massachu- 
setts reports  the  largest  number  in  any  single  State  and  Boston  the  largest  number  in 
any  eity. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Boston  high  schools  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  and 
comprises  EngUsh  language  and  literature;  history,  ancient,  mediasval,  and  modem; 
mathematics,  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry;  science, 
botany,  2o51ogy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy ;  foreign  languages,  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Latin ;  music ;  drawing ;  electives.  Book-keeping  or  experimental  physics  may 
be  substituted  for  zoology  and  drawing  or  a  foreign  language  for  plane  trigonometry. 
Of  the  twenty-five  school  hours  in  a  week,  two  are  given  either  to  calisthenics  or  a 
military  drilL 

Substantially  the  same  course  is  presented  in  the  high  schools  of  the  other  cities 
reporting. 

Both  Latin  and  Greek  are  included  where  the  high-school  course  is  intended  to 
lead  directly  to  college  entrance  examinations ;  but  this  is  unnecessary  in  the  Boston 
English  High  School,  since  the  two  Latin  schools  of  that  city  are  college  preparatories. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  public  schools  of  secondary  grade  during 
the  last  ten  years  was  the  opening  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  for  Girls  in  January,  1878. 

The  extent  to  which  special  teachers  are  employed  in  the  cities  and  the  cost  of  such 
service  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  U,  pages  442-448  of  the  appendix. 

DISOIPUNB. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  during  the  decade  in  methods  of  discipline.  It 
is,  however,  g^erally  admitted  that  corporal  punishment  is  still  too  frequently 
administered. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  school  committee,  April  13, 1880,  it  was  ordered:  *'That 
a  conmiittee  of  three  be  appointed  to  jconsider  the  whole  subject  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  OUT  schools,  and  report  to  this  board  what  means  can  be  adopted  to  remedy 
the  existing  evils." 

Majority  and  minority  reports  were  subsequently  submitted,  which  form  a  complete 
summary  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  subject.  The  majority  recommended 
changes  in  the  regulations  which  would  reduce  the  possibility  of  a  resort  to  corporal 
punishment  to  the  miniumm.  The  minority  advised  that  no  change  be  made  in  the 
existing  regulations.    By  failure  of  action  the  matter  remains  in  statu  quo. 

TRUANT  SERVICE. 

The  habitual  absence  of  scholars  in  nominal  membership  is  so  serious  a  hindrance 
to  class  work  and  ultimately  so  injurious  to  society  that  educators  and  legislators 
find  a  common  cause  in  measures  for  the  repression  of  the  evil. 

In  many  cities,  chiefly  those  of  New  England,  truant  officers  are  appointed  to  look 
after  this  class  of  offenders ;  in  some  cases  this  duty  is  intrusted  to  the  police,  who  re- 
port regularly  to  the  school  authorities.  Wherever  and  however  organized  the  truant 
aervioe  has  proved  beneficial. 

The  report  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston  for  1880  contains  an  important  state- 
ment on  this  branch  of  the  public  school  service,  which  is  admirably  managed  in 
that  city.  It  has  grown  gradually  and  naturally  out  of  the  compulsoi^  school  laws 
of  the  State  and  the  city  ordinances  concerning  truant  children  and  absentees  fix>m 
BchooL  The  city  authorities  fully  recognize  the  necessity  of  adequate  provision  for 
the  protection  and  education  of  neglected  children  and  for  the  proper  trial  and  re- 
straint of  Juvenile  offenders.  On  this  and  all  other  conditions  relative  to  the  truant 
service  the  report  mentioned  will  be  found  replete  with  suggestion  and  information. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Notwithstanding  the  numeroos  oomplainto  of  poorly  oonstmoted  bnildings,  defec- 
Hve  rentilation,  Ac,  the  last  ten  years  have  been  marked  by  progress  in  all  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  school-houses. 

In  many  cities  the  care  of  these  buildings  is  intrasted  to  special  officers,  and  many 
reports  include  a  representation  of  the  actual  condition  of  school  buildings. 

The  lack  of  competent  architects,  the  indifference  of  the  public,  and  the  want  of 
funds  are  the  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  city  school  buildings 
to  the  convenlenoe  of  the  work  and  the  requirements  of  health. 

SCHOOLS  MAINTAINBD  BT  PRIVATB  EFFOBT. 

In  addition  to  organised  efforts  in  our  leading  cfties  for  the  care  of  neglected  ohll^ 
dren,  much  is  done  in  the  same  direction  by  Tarions  agencies  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
ratal  districts.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  any  adequate  report  of  these  desul- 
tory efforts;  neyertheless  they  occupy  a  very  important  place  among  the  agencies 
which  are  operating  against  the  spread  of  illiteracy. 

The  following  account  of  a  work  in  progress  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  affords  an  im- 
portant example :  > 

Mias  Amy  M.  Bradley,  who  has  become  widely  known  on  account  of  her  success  in 
the  education  and  advancement  of  the  poor  white  children  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  de- 
terraioed  to  undertake  this  missionary  work  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Sohier, 
of  Boston.  Miss  Bradley  reached  Wilmington  in  December,  1866,  and  found  an  aban- 
doned building,  very  much  out  of  repair,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  use  of  a  free 
school  by  some  northern  gentlemen  just  before  tjie  war.  She  opened  here  the  Union 
School  January  9,  1867,  with  three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy ;  but  when  the  term 
closed  in  late  June  or  early  July  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  100.  These 
children  were  extremely  poor,  and  their  clothing  was  partially  furnished  by  ladies  in 
Boston. 

The  work  in  this  building  continued  under  Miss  Bradley  for  five  years.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  year  (18^)  the  Hemenway  school-house  was  built  under  her  direc- 
tion at  the  other  end  of  the  city,  and  the  two  schools  together  furnished  instruction 
for  300  pupils.  Three  years  later  the  county  purchasea  the  Hemenway  school,  and 
both  schools  are  now  supported  by  the  countv  and  supplied  with  native  teachers 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  and  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Society  expended 
np  to  June  30,  1872,  over  $21,000  in  these  schools. 

Mrs.  Hemenway  was  influenced  to  help  this  work  by  hearing  a  sermon  preached  by 
Rev.  Geo.  L.  Chiuiey  at  the  HoUis  Street  Mission,  Boston.  She  went  to  Wiluiington 
in  1871,  bought  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  and  erected  the  Tileston  school-house, 
a  large  building,  well  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated,  containing  ample  school  room 
for  U&O  children  and  a  hall  comfortably  seating  600  persons.  This  was  opened  in  Oc- 
tober, 1872,  with  160  pupils.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  and  grounds  was  a  little 
over  $30,000.  Mrs.  Hemenwajr  has  given  $5,000  annually  to  the  school,  and  has  ex- 
pended altogether  over  $75,000. 

The  Tileston  school  is  divided  into  six  grades,  Kindergarten,  primary,  middle, 
grammar,  high,  and  normal,  ret^uiriug  the  services  of  nine  teachers.  Each  division 
has  about  forty  pupils  arranged  m  two  classes. 

TABLB  UI.— NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  normal  schools,  instructors,  and  pupils 
reported  to  the  Bureau  for  the  years  1871  to  1880,  inclusive : 


1871.     1872L     1S78.     1874.     1875.     1878.     1877.     1878.     1679. 


Knmber  of  institotlon* 
Komber  of  instmoton. 
Knmber  of  students . . . 


66 

445 

10,023 


08 
778 
11.778 


118 


16^1 


124 
066 
24,405 


187 

1.031 

20,105 


151 

1,065 

33,021 


152 

1,180 

37,082 


166 

1.227 

80,600 


207 

1,422 
40,020 


1.466 
48,077 


>Dr.  W.  O.  JBtkat,  president  of  Washington  University,  St  Lonis,  who  has  personally  observed  this 
work,  writes:  "Hiss  Bradley's  school  is  a  model  institution,  pne  of  whioh  Boston  or  Philadelphia  might 
be  proud.'* 
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Table  IBt.— Pakt  l.^Summary  of 


StatM  and  Terrftories. 


I 
I 


I 


Kamber  of  stadeiits. 


Knmber  of  nor- 
mal atadenu. 


I 


I 


Number  of 
other  atudenta. 


i 

I 


Gradnatea    in 
tbelaatyear. 


I 


it 


Alabama 

ArTfanwi 

Califbmia 

Colorado 

Connecticnt 

Florida 

Georgia 

niinoia 

Indiana...........—.. 

lova 

Kanaas 

Maine 

liaryland 

ICaaaaohoaetta 

Michigan 

Mtnneaota 

Miaslaaippi 

Miaaonri 

Kebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Hew  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texaa 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colombia. . 

Utah 

Waahington  Territory 

Total 


8 
6 
7 
83 
10 
0 

7 

18 

81 

13 
27 
7 

61 

0 

S 

24 

158 

87 
17 

144 

9 
8 


600 

210 

686 

0 

182 

127 

78 

1,461 

481 

872 

284 

467 
441 

1,278 

460 
788 
417 

1,888 

276 
80 
610 

6,514 

847 
166 

4,617 

145 
142 

168 

420 
854 

485 

1,887 

80 
55 

21 


174 
Ul 

T7 
8 

14 

27 

67 

267 

197 

120 

(60) 
10 

134 

232 

(100) 
01 

24 

161 

177 


156 

28 

500 

6 

U8 

12 

11 

538 

284 

230 

88 

813 

60 

083 
45 
273 

74 


128 
37 
67 


102 
84 

62 


16 
172 
37 


877 


270 


15 
100 


}... 


(301) 


187 
02 


J 

124 

8 

134 


;60) 


152 

22 

57 

(1,208) 
"    2,864 

127 

165 


150 


162 
74 


:  451 

161 

1 

(4^0) 

;  1,888  I  1. 

(145) 
54  I 
(40) 


(605) 


287 
28 


462 


61 
120 


(118) 
143 

(128) 


46 
267 


1   ^ 


178 

1,410 
81 


874 


10 


840 


28 


00 

575 
80 
27 


(54) 

10  I 

(243) 


16 


(21) 


204 


47 
44 

30 

11 

122 
60 

270 

55 
85 
8 

205 

40 
21 
87 

643 

0 

116 

474 

10 
81 

40 

02 

48 

44 

U8 

80 
17 
3 


106 


003 


625,723 


I   (2, 552) 
15^683  I  10,856 


(1.383) 
2,203  I  8,258 


}^ 


043 


10 

114 
44 

130 


85 


4 
04 

878 


82 

108 
10 


1,820 
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BtaUtUet  of  publio  normal  BchooU. 


YolimiM   In  U- 
bnrles. 


I 


I 


I 
1^ 


111 
|1| 

JZ5 


•8 

II 


If 
5i 


§§ 


s  i 


►  8 


2,550 

20 

8,400 


1,400 


100 


100 

10,258 

2,200 

1,830 

200 

t.718 
2,812 

11.291 

2.875 

1,380 

800 

8.388 

1,800 
400 
550 

11,082 

300 
456 

18,178 

1,000 


20 
1,224 


500 


251 


200 

810 
448 
310 


200 
100 
50 

478 

50 


1,920 
80 


140 

950 
900 

850 

8;  557 
450 


140 
80 


27 

242 
50 


10 


1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

1 
1 


88^188      7.491 


48 


82 


30 


83 


72 


48 


17 


94 
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Tablb  m.— Part  2.— AnnMoryisf 


States. 


Alabama... 
Arkansaa.. 
California.. 
Colorado... 


Georgia., 
iniiioia  .. 
Indiana.. 
Iowa  .... 


Kentacky  . 


LooiaianAx 


Ifaine 

Maryland 

Ifaeaachneetta.. 

Hiobipui 

Hisaiasippi 

Hiaaonri 

Kebraaka- 

Now  York  

North  Carolina  . 


Ohio. 


Oregon 

Pennaylvania . 


Sonth  Carolina  . 


Tenneeaee. 


Tezaa 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WeatVirginU 

Wiaconain 

Diatrict  of  Colombia . 


Total. 


114 


! 

•8 


k; 


583 


Komber  of  atndenta. 


780 

&280 

<4 

15 

424 

6856 

63. 689 

820 
150 

805 

852 

53 
6272 


0 

86 

87 

27 

6633 

63,271 

48 
1,501 

067 


1,528 

808 
6 
870 
245 
64 
200 


617,854 


Knmberofnor. 
mal  atudenta. 


Komber  of  other 
sto^nta. 


177 


180 


0 
(234) 
80  I 

175  I 

(48) 
568  I 

108  I 

aso) 

(40) 
106  I 

(43) 
44 

26 


204 

(160) 
768 

23 
860 

(20) 
146  I 

(180) 
406 

51 
8 
0 
100 
40 
187 


27 
4 

28 

23 
0 

13 
2 

27 
120 

851 

26 
253 

152 


70 
8 
11 
108 
15 
67 


170 


i» 


240 


112 


asa 


76 
110 


118 


53 


(188) 


67 
836 


614 
807 


48 

160 


456 

862 


(76) 


805 
184 


150 


280 
148 


200 
20 


;     (814) 

13,5061    2,886 


(218) 
2.541  I    2.876 


Gradnaiteain 
the  laat  year. 


03 


34 

240 


81 


^752 


a  Boat  y onnal  Inatltote 
number  graduating  at  laat 


reporta  18  graduatea  aa  engaged  in  teaching,  but  makea  no  report  of  the 
commencement. 
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9taHgHc$  of  prkMte  normal  8<^ooU. 


Tdlnmes  in  libra* 
Ties. 


I 


I 
r 


III 

III 


I 
it 

II 


& 


f 


aSr 

P 
11 


ill 


"I 


1 

^? 

I 


14 
III 


1,600 

S;ooo 
uo 


280 
60 
20 


X617 
7,610 

aoo 

1,000 
790 


227 

1,260 

600 
150 

800 

10 
7 


1,700 
91060 


100 
610 
26 


4.642 
1.460 

0^000 

280 
100 


600 

60 
100 


S.200 
200 
100 


1  2 

1 
1 

1  2 

2 

0  1 

1 
4 


10 


10 


40^270 


4,776 


76 


60 


08 


46 


87 


27 


40 


frClMsifioatlan  not  reported  in  all  < 
tfOnly  one  inititatian  reporting  thia  iteoi. 
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Table  m. —  Oeneral  summary  of  itatiaUca  of  publio  and  private  normal  mAooU. 


State. 

Coonty. 

City. 

AD  other  agencies. 

Stfttos  and  Territories. 

•8 

^2! 

11 

11 

1^ 

11 

11 

1^ 

ii 

II 

ll 

11 

l| 

Alabanui 

8 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

M 
2 
1 
2 
2 

16 
2 
15 

8 
6 
7 
25 
10 
7 
7 

880 

189 

468 

9 

182 

89 

78 

605 

454 

837 

U2 

4 
1 
2 

1 

17 
14 
8 

867 

APVM1»»#t,TT,---1 TT-- 

Califbrnia 

1 

2 

100 

4 

Coloredo.. ......  ......... 

16 

Connectioiit ............. 

noridft 

Georgift.. ...... .......... 

2 
7 

10 
7 
1 
6 
8 

s2 
3 
1 
1 

2 

89 

85 

34 

5 

29 

11 

2 

6 

6 

8 

274 

niinoia 

1 

8 

200 

1 

2 
2 

299 

Indiana 

9 
2 

27 
81 

1,091 

Iowa 

390 

Kannan 

ISO 

K«ntaoky 

306 

Lotiiffianft  .^.^r.....-^n--- 

189 

Haine 

4 

2 
6 
2 
8 

2 
5 

1 
1 
1 
8 
2 

21 

18 

68 

18 

27 

7 

43 

0 

6 

24 

119 

87 

489 

801 

1,149 

69 

484 

251 
1,226 

276 
80 

101 
2,867 

288 

2 

2 

8 

58 

Maryland 

4 

8 

18 

124 

23 

Michigan 

28 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

2 
2 

1 

8 
8 

9 

Missouri 

1 

8 

162 

20 

Kebraska 

s 

ITew  Hampshire  .>....... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

2 

89 

1.246 

8 
6 
11 
2 
8 

5 
22 
74 

8 
84 

27 

North  Carolina 

824 

Ohio 

8 

17 

166 

1,278 

Oregon 

48 

Pennsylvania ............ 

10 

1 

117 
9 

2,776 
145 

1 

27 

1.015 

621 

8onth  Carolina....... 

4 

11 

4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 

19 
71 
18 

8 
5 
15 
12 

318 

1 

2 

8 

61 

4 

8 
9 
19 
80 
20 
55 

142 
156 
896 

• 

859 

Texas 

121 

Vermont. ................ 

6 

Virginia 

20 

TTest  Virginia 

846 
1.088 

208 

Wisconsin 

1 
2 

5 
7 

14 
89 

64 

District  of  Colnmhia..  .. 

194 

TTttth 

si 
si 

8 

55 

21 

Washington  Territory . . . 

Total 

84 

764 

15,299 

1 

8 

200 

21 

131  12. 041 

114 

563 

7,296 

a  This  sommaiy  contains  the  strictly  normal  students  only,  as  fiff  as  reported;  for  total  nnmber  of 
•indents,  see  the  preceding  sommaries. 

b  PartiaHy  supported  fh>m  the  proceeds  of  the  national  grant  of  land  to  agrionltaral  colleges,  this 
normal  school  being  part  of  an  institation  so  endowed. 

s  BeoeiTe  an  allowance  from  the  State. 

d  No  appropriation  for  1879-*80. 

s  Territorial  appropriation. 
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Appropria^MiB  for  nomial  iokooU, 


liTame  of  aohool  and  loostion. 


ill 


state  Koimal  Sehool,  Florenoe,  Ala 

Konnal  School  for  Colored  Teaeben,  Himt«Tllle,Ala 

Linoolii  If onnid  UniTenitj,  Marion,  Ala 

Normal  department  of  Arkannaw  Indnstrlal  Unirerdty,  Fayetteville,  Ark. .. 
(Branch  Normal  College  of  Arkaniiaii  Indnstrial  UniTeiaity,  Pine  Bluff;  Ark . 

Normal  department  ofOirla' High  School,  San  Franoiaoo,  Cal 

California  State  Normal  School,  San  Joa6,  Cal 

Conneeticiit  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn 

Normal  department  of  Atlanta  XTniveraity,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Sonthem  Illinois  Normal  TTniyersity,  Carbondale,  111 

Illinois  State  Normal  TTniTersity,  Normal,  HI 

Cook  Connty  Normal  fmd  Training  School,  Normalville,  HI , 

Indianapolis  Normal  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Southern  Indiana  Normal  CoOege,  Mitchell,  Ind 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Bmporia,Kans 

Peabody  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students,  New  Orleans,  La 

Peftbody  Normal  Seminary,  New  Orleans,  La 

Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Castine,Me 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Farmington,  Me 

Madawaska  Training  School,  Fort  Kent  and  Van  Bur6n,Me 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Ooriiam,  Me 

Normal  department  of  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pittsfleld,  Me 

Normal  department  ofOakOrove  Seminary,  Yassalboro*,  Me 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers,  Baltimore,  Md 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,Md 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass 

Gloucester  Training  School  for  Teachers,  GloQoester,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass 

Weatfield  State  Normal  School,  Westfleld,  Mass 

Massachusetts  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Mass 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich 

State  Normal  School  at  Mankato,  Minn 

State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn .\t. 

State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minn 

Mississippi  Stete  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs,  Miss 

Tougaloo  University  and  State  Normal  School,  Tougaloo,  Miss 

Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 

a  SzclusiTe  of  appropriations  for  permanent      /  County  appropriation, 

ol^ects. 
h  Appropriation  ist  common  with  other  do* 

partmento  of  the  university. 
€  Of  this  110,000  is  a  special  appropriation  for 

a  new  building. 
d  City  appropriation. 
•$1,300  is  a  special  appropriation  for  appa- 

imtua. 


$7,500 
2,000 
4,000 
(6) 

•12,000 
d4,000 
#83,800 
12,000 

20,290 
22, 4M 

n^ooo 

dS,000 

CI2.500 

17,000 

6,750 

»25,800 

il,800 

is,  700 

6,000 

6,000 

1,000 

6,000 

600 

600 

2,000 

10,500 

16,925 

12,750 

10,800 

d2,500 

14,579 

10,800 

10,800 

17,500 

12,000 

9,000 

12,000 

8,000 

2,000 

7,500 


$82  88 
160  80 

17  10 
(ft) 

20  00 


68  00 
90  00 

(ft) 

48  20 
62  46 

p48  28 

87  50 
20  00 

/45  50 
24  00 
88  21 

60  00 

20  00 
41  88 
67  00 

100  CO 

47  50 
89  57 

80  00 

49  00 
85  00 
18  64 
10  00 
40  00 


g  County  appropriation  per  capita. 

h  Also  $2,000  tsom  county,  all  of  which  is  a  special 

appropriation  for  building. 
i  From  Peabody  Aind. 
>From  local  oontributions  and  Peabody  Aind; 

the  amount  per  capita  being  the  amount  of 

these  two  funds. 
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AppropriatiauBfor  normal  $chool$ — ContinnecL 


Kame  of  school  and  location. 


m 

1^ 


Kormal  College  of  the  TTniversity  of  the  State  of  Miasonil,  Colnmbin,  Mo 

Lincoln  Institnte,  JefTenon  City,  Mo 

HiMonri  State  Kormal  School,  KirksviUo,  Mo 

St  Lonis  Normal  School,  St.  Lonia,  Mo 

State  Konnal  School, 'Warrenabnrg,  Mo 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  Pern,  Nebr 

New  Hampshire  State  Kormal  School,  Plymonth,  K.  H 

New  Jersey  State  Kormal  and  Model  School,  Trenton,  N.  JF 

New  York  Stata  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Corthmd,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y 

Normal  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Potsdam,  N.Y 

University  Normal  School,  Chapol  Hill,  N.C 

State  Colored  Normal  School,  Fayettevillo,  N.  C 

Cincinnati  Nonnal  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Geneva  Normal  School,  Qeneva,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  sixth  district,  Bloomsbnrg,  Pa 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School,  Ediuboro',  Pa 

Keystone  State  Normal  School,  KntztowB,  Pa 

Central  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  fifth  district,  Mansfield,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  State  Nonnal  School,  second  district,  Millersville,  Pa 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Cofflberland  Valley  State  Normal  School,  Shippensbnrg,  Pa 

West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa 

Bhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  Providence,  B.  I 

Fairfield  Normal  Institute,  Winnsboro',  S.C 

Warner  Institute,  Jonesborough,  Tenn 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  HuntMville,  Tex 

American  Normal  School,  Kellyville,  Tex 

State  Normal  School  of  Texas  for  Colored  Students,  Prairie  View,  Tex  — 

Yorktown  Normal  School,  Yorktown,  Tex 

State  Nonnal  School,  CasUeton,  Vt 

Johnson  State  Normal  School,  Johnson,  Vt 

State  Normal  School,  Bandolph,  Vt 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va 

a  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent      p  Also  $250  from  county, 
ol^eots. 

5  Appropriation  in  common  with  other  depart* 
ments  of  the  university. 

•  For  two  years. 

d  City  appropriattoo. 

s  Also  $1,200  from  city. 

/County  appropriation ;  tiie  amount  per  capita 
being  the  amount  of  oonnty  nipropriation. 


(6) 

C$15,000 

7.500 

<tl0,684 

7,500 

15,000 

e5,000 

15,000 

18,000 

18,000 

17,509 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

d95,000 

18,000 

17,872 

2,000 

2,000 

(27,600 

/1, 300 

5,000 

10,000 

5,000 

10,000 

5,000 

2,776 

5,&02 

(225,000 

2.250 

6,033 

10,500 

0600 

hl50 

{14,500 

235 

6.000 

432 

2,000 

2,000 

8,278 


$14  66 


20  16 


166  66 


45  23 
80  00 


40  55 
83  45 
800 


/13  00 


10  00 

11  00 
2100 


019 


12  71 
15  35 


2  50 


100  00 
8  90 


4  00 


15  00 


ikFrom  State,  county,  and  town. 

4  Also  a  special  appropriation  from  Huntsville 

of  a  building  valued  at  $12,000. 
j  The  institute  receives  annually  about  $10,000 

from  the  State,  being  its  share  of  the  incorao 

from  the  c(mgreasional  grant  of  land  to  ag- 

rionltnral  colleges. 
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Kame  of  school  and  location. 


VflwanlEee  Normal  School,  l(Qhff«akoe,Wla 

State  Nonnal  School,  Oahkoah,  Wla 

Wiaoonain  State  Nonnal  School,  PlatterUle,  Wis 

Btato  Normal  School,  BiverFaUa,  Wis 

Washington  Normal  School,  Washington,  D.  C 

Konnal  dqiartment  of  UniTcrsity  of  Dooezet,  Salt  Lake  01^,  Utah 

a  Exclasiye  of  appropriations  for  permanent  olijocts. 

b  City  appropriation. 

c  Territorial  appropriation. 

The  tndmng  of  teachers  is  provided  for  in  (1)  normal  schools  or  normal  depart- 
ments, in  (2)  normal  institutes,  and  (3)  hy  chairs  or  lectoreships  in  universities  or 
colleges. 

Table  m  presents  a  summarized  Tiew  of  normal  schools  and  departments.  The 
former  are  independent  institations,  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  imparting 
instrocticm  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching ;  the  latter  are  connected  with  State 
universities  or  other  colleges.  In  some  instances  these  departments  have  scarcely 
more  than  a  nominal  existence,  differing  from  the  other  departments  of  the  institutions 
to  which  they  belong  simply  by  the  omission  of  a  portion  of  the  regular  course  and 
the  substitution  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  education. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade,  returns  from  normal  schools  did  not  furnish  suffi- 
cient data  to  serve  the  purposes  of  extended  comparison.  In  the  appendix  to  my 
report  of  1870  will  be  found  an  article  on  normal  schools  by  Prof.  S.  H.  WAte,  the 
able  principal  of  the  oonnty  normal  school,  Peoria,  111.,  who  was  well  qualified  to 
give  the  subject  accurate  and  comprehensive  presentation.  The  result  of  his  endeavor 
serves  to  show  how  imperfect  and  inadequate  were  the  means  of  obtaining  information 
in  regard  to  these  institutions  before  the  series  of  tables  embodied  in  the  report 
was  undertaken.  An  examination  of  Table  III  in  the  successive  re])orts  will  show 
still  farther  that  the  art  of  ^stematic  and  specific  reporting  has  been  of  slow  develop- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  schools  themselves.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  institu- 
tions, instmotors,  and  students  in  the  successive  years  is  set  forth  in  the  table.  Of  the 
number  now  reported,  106  are  public  institutions,  1.  e.,  supported  or  aided  by  State, 
county,  or  city  appropriations  or  forming  departments  of  State  universities.  The 
eourse  of  instruction  in  these  schools  embraces  from  one  to  foor  years,  three  or  four 
years  being  the  fall  period  in  the  minority.  The  model  schools  reported  in  connection 
with  62  of  the  normals  are  schools  of  elementary  grade  in  which  the  normal  students 
are  exercised  in  teaching  under  the  observation  of  experienced  teachers  and  subject  ta 
their  criticism  and  approval.  In  a  few  cities  the  same  end  is  sought  by  sending  normal 
students  to  act  as  substitutes  in  the  lower  grades  of  public  schools. 

Libraries,  cabinets,  laboratories,  &c.,  are,  if  possible,  more  useful  in  normal  schools 
than  in  other  institutiona.  Here  they  not  only  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
but  they  famiHarize  the  teacher  with  the  aids  which  he  must  constantly  employ  in 
his  chosen  vocation.  Appliances  reported  by  the  normal  schools  must  then  be  in- 
cluded in  any  comparative  estimate  of  facilities  offered  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

In  1872  Table  III  was  extended  so  as  to  include  substantially  the  same  details  as  at 
present.    It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in  which 
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drawing  and  vocal  mnsio  are  taught  and  in  the  nnmber  possessing  coU<M;tious  of 
models,  cast«,  &c.,  laboratories,  and  all  the  Tarious  appliances  included  in  the  table, 
bears  a  fair  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools. 

The  supervision  and  general  care  of  public  normal  schools  is  intrusted  in  some  States 
to  the  State  board  of  education  or  other  general  officers  of  education  and  in  others  to 
a  normal  school  board.  In  a  few  States  normal  schools  have  a  permanent  endow- 
ment fund,  as  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  fund  is  nearly  $1,000,000.  In  general  the 
schools  are  supported  by  annual  appropriations. 

By  reference  to  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  apart  from  the  schools 
for  training  Kindergarten  teachers,  13  public  normal  schools  have  a  course  of  a  single 
year.  In  the  case  of  city  normal  schools  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  give  a  strictly 
professional  character  to  the  year's  work.  Candidates  for  admipsion  must  have  com- 
pleted the  ordinary  high  school  course  or  must  show  upon  examination  equivalent 
attainments;  they  are  required  to  present  testimonials  of  character  and  generally  to 
give  some  pledge  of  their  intention  to  teach.  These  requirements  secure  to  the  school 
a  number  of  students  of  substantially  equal  development  and  well  prepared  for  sx>ecial 
training. 

The  normal  schools  of  Washington  and  Boston  are  good  examples  of  those  which 
give  a  strictly  pedagogical  training  during  a  single  year's  course.  They  parsne  nearly 
the  same  plan,  which  will  be  understood  by  an  examination  of  the  programme  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report  of  the  Boston  school.  The  work  of  the  school  is  grouped 
under  five  heads :  (1)  physiological  study ;  (2)  psychological  study ;  (3)  special  re- 
views; (4)  methods  of  instruction;  (5)  teaching  under  criticism.  The  course  of  train- 
ing exercises  laid  out  for  the  year  and  rigidly  pursued  is  as  follows : 

First  exercise  (Hme,  one  week):  Observing  and  reporting. — One  section  of  the  normal 
pupils,  accompanied  by  their  teacher,  visit  a  class  in  the  training  school  daily ;  they 
witness  the  regular  work  of  the  room  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  retnm,  and  rejiort 
orally  to  the  teacher  accompanying  them.  This  report  is  merely  an  orderly  statement 
of  what  is  done  and  said  in  the  room  visited,  the  teacher  making  the  statement  com- 
plete and  calling  attention  to  such  excellences  as  she  deems  best.  These  visits  are 
made  at  the  same  hour  on  successive  days,  so  that  the  same  lesson  is  seen  each  day 
during  the  week.  The  other  section  of  the  normal  pupils,  under  the  direction  of 
another  of  their  teachers,  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

SeconA  exercise  (time,  one  week):  Teaching  h^ore  ths  nomuil  class  for  ortiidnii.— Normal 
pupils  teach  classes  fjrom  the  training  school,  following  the  regular  programme  of  the 
room  from  which  the  children  come.  One  section  teach  a  class  of  twelve  children 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  daily,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  normal  teachers, 
the  same  subject  being  taught  at  the  same  hour,  to  the  same  pupils,  for  a  week. 
After  the  teaching  the  rest  of  the  hour  is  devoted  to  criticisms  by  the  normal  pupils 
and  their  teacher.  Special  preparation  for  these  lessons  is  made  at  another  hour.  The 
other  section  do  the  same  under  the  direction  of  another  normal  teacher. 

Third  exercise  (time,  one  week):  Observing  and  reporting  single  lessons, — Repeating 
number  one. 

Fourth  exercise  (time,  one  week) :  Observing  (he  work  of  a  room  for  two  whole  days, — One 
section  is  distributed  through  the  grammar  department  of  the  training  school,  three 
or  four  being  sent  to  a  room.  They  remain  in  the  same  room  two  entire  days.  Each 
pupil  reports  the  programme  of  the  room  in  which  she  observes  the  first  day ;  the 
second  day  she  reports  the  programme  and  one  lesson.  The  report  of  the  lesson  shows 
(1)  the  object  of  the  lesson  and  (2)  the  steps  by  which  this  object  was  attained,  as  the 
normal  pupils  gathered  it  from  their  observation.  The  next  two  days  the  other  sec- 
tion do  the  same.  The  normal  teachers  see  their  pux)ils  in  the  rooms  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. 

Fifth  exercise  (time,  one  week):  Teaching  btfore  ihe  class, — Repetition  of  nnmber  two. 

Sijiih  exercise  (time,  two  weeks):  Teaching  in  the  training  school. 

Seventh  exercise  (time,  one  week):  Teaching  before  the  class, — Repetition  of  number 
two. 

Eighth  exercise  (Hme,  two  weeks):  Observhig  and  teaching  in  the  pubUo  sehoole. 

Ninth  exercise  (time,  three  weeks  ) :  Model  lesa^ms  in  teaching, — All  the  normal  pupils  go 
to  the  primary  school  hall,  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  every  day  for  three  weeks,  to  wit- 
ness model  lessons  in  teaching  and  for  criticism  of  these  lessons.  Part  of  the  lessons  are 
f'iven  by  the  normal  teachers  and  part  by  the  pupils,  one  lesson  every  day  by  eaclu 
lK>ut  half  the  time  is  spent  in  teaohing  and  half  in  criticism. 
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The  object  of  these  lessons  was  to  give  the  normal  pupils  the  best  type  of  teaching, 
especially  by  beginners. 

In  other  than  city  normal  schools  it  is  difficult  to  give  definite  character  to  a  single 
year's  course.  The  classes  are  largo  and  represent  various  degrees  of  preparation. 
Oftentimes  the  chief  need  is  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  pursued  in  the 
common  schools;  and  all  exorcises  in  methods  and  all  general  consideration  of  the 
teaching  office,  its  bearing  upon  life  and  society,  the  relation  between  mental  proc- 
eaaee  and  results,  are  omitted  or  made  secondary  to  the  mastery  of  simple  branches 
of  knowledge  in  which  the  future  teacher  must  be  proficient.  Fortunately  efforts  arc 
being  made  to  free  these  schools  from  the  conditions  which  interfere  with  their  special 
work.  This  purpose  can  be  furthered  by  proper  entrance  examinations  and  a  system- 
atized course  of  study  and  training  exercises. 

The  normal  schools  having  more  than  a  year's  course  include  a  number  of  thor- 
oughly organized  and  efficient  institutions  maintained  by  liberal  appropriations. 
Many  of  this  class,  however,  included  in  Table  III,  are  affected  by  the  untoward  con- 
ditions previously  noted.  Candidates  are  admitted  at  too  early  an  age  and  without 
adequate  or  sufficiently  uniform  preparation,  and  in  the  course  of  instruction  too  little 
provision  is  made  for  special  training  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

The  disposition  is  everywhere  manifest  to  examine  into  these  institutions,  to  ascer- 
tain what  changes  and  regulations  are  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  their  character 
as  training  schools,  and  to  hold  them  more  strictly  to  their  requirements.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  every  investigation  of  normal  schools  ordered  during  the  decade  has 
resulted  in  fuller  appreciation  of  their  value. 

In  the  general  summary  of  Table  III,  page  xcii,  normal  schools  are  classified  into 
those  supported  by  States,  by  counties,  by  cities,  and  by  other  agencies.  The  first  three 
classes  represent  support  by  public  funds;  the  fourth,  support  by  private  enterprise, 
benefactions,  or  endowments.  For  convenience,  then,  the  four  classes  may  be  reduced 
to  two.  Considering  the  States  by  geographical  sections  the  summary  of  normals 
under  the  two  classes  respectively  is  as  follows: 


New  Englamd  States  (8) 

liiddle  AUantie  States  <0)  .... 

Soat^  Atlantic  States  (4) 

Gnlf  States  (4) 

Soattiero  Central  States  (G) ... 
Korthern  Central  States  (9) . . . 
States  of  the  Pacific  Slope  (3)  . 
Territories  (3) 


The  twelve  States  in  which  the  Peabody  fund  has  been  distributed,  viz,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  (Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia,  report  a  total  of  61  normal  schools,  21 
of  the  first  class  and  40  of  the  second.  The  total  for  the  remaining  States  and  Terri- 
tories is  159,  of  which  85  belong  to  the  first  class  and  74  to  the  second;  that  is,  65  per 
cent,  of  all  the  normals  in  the  twelve  States  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund  are  supported 
by  other  than  public  agencies  and  46  per.  cent,  of  those  in  the  remaining  States  and 
Territories.  These  statements  may,  however,  be  misleading  unless  modified  by  con- 
ditions presented  in  other  parts  of  the  table. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  notes  tp  the  general  summary  of  Table  HI,  page  xcii,  that 
of  the  normal  schools  of  the  first  class  in  the  twelve  States  just  enumerated  2  are 
partially  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  the  national  grant  of  land  in  aid  of  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  6  received  no  appropriation  in  187^^80. 
E— VII 
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On  a  close  examination  of  the  work  done  by  these  institations,  it  apx>ear8  fchat  some 
of  them  adopt  the  term  normal  rather  as  a  declaration  of  their  porposes  than  as  an 
indication  of  their  exclusive  devotion  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  methods. 

The  amoont  of  State,  city,  and  county  appropriations  for  1860  to  normal  schools 
and  departments  in  the  twelve  States  specified  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
$68,667.  This  amount  includes  $10,000  special  appropriation  for  building  in  Arkansas 
and  omits  appropriations  to  the  normal  departments  of  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta, 
Qa.,  and  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  FayetteviUe,  Ark.,  which  are  reported 
in  common  with  other  departments  of  these  universities.  An  approximate  estimate 
may  be  made  of  the  ratio  between  the  appropriation  and  the  amount  which  would 
suffice  to  provide  normal  training  for  the  entire  body  of  teachers.  Allowing  sixty 
pupils  to  each  teacher,  the  school  population  of  the  twelve  States  under  considera- 
tion would  employ  upwards  of  65,000  teachers,  and  if  70  per  cent,  of  this  number 
shotild  continue  from  year  to  year  in  their  places  30  per  cent.,  or  about  20,000  new 
teachers,  must  be  provided  annually.  In  the  article  previously  mentioned,  Mr.  White 
stated  that  the  annual  expense  of  a  normal  school  which  sends  out  250  pupils  (not 
necessarily  graduates)  is  from  $15,000  to  $20,000.  The  estimate  was  oarefuUy  made 
and  gives  a  fair  basis  for  our  present  calculation.  It  will  be  seen  that  60  such  schools 
would  meet  the  demand  for  20,000  teachers  annually,  at  an  expense  of  about  one  and 
a  quarter  million  of  dollars.  No  State  has  yet  made  provision  on  so  liberal  a  scale 
for  the  training  of  its  teachers ;  and  the  appropriation  for  this  department  of  public 
school  work  in  the  South  falls  far  below  the  sums  appropriated  in  other  sections,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the  table.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
4  per  cent,  of  the  new  teachers  annually  appointed  throughout  the  country  have  had 
normal  training.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  proportion  is  comparatively  large,  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  employed  have  attended  normntl  schools  and  above 
one-fifth  are  graduates.  These  considerations  lead  to  certain  obvious  conclusions. 
Graduates  of  normal  schools  represent  but  a  small  proportion  of  public  school  teach- 
ers, and  should  be  employed  where  they  can  most  effectually  direct  and  stimulate 
teachers  who  have  had  inferior  opportunities  for  preparation.  The  ordinary  law  of 
supply  and  demand  must  be  depended  on  to  furnish  the  majority  of  teachers.  Some 
system  of  graded  normal  schools  must  be  adopted  or  the  greater  number  of  the  schools 
will  be  left  to  inexperienced  or  altogether  untrained  teachers. 

Normal  institutes  and  summer  normal  schools  offer  a  ready  means  for  accomplish- 
ing this  gradation.  It  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  be  organized  and  conducted 
upon  some  rational  plan,  and  that  their  support  should  be  included  as  a  constant  item 
in  estimates  of  expenses. 

Teachers'  or  normal  institutes  are  already  authorized  by  law  and  provision  made 
fordefrayingtheirexpenses  in  the  following  States:  Colorado,  IlUnois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  following 
States  institutes  are  authorized,  but  no  specific  appropriations  are  made  for  the  pur- 
pose: California,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia. 

In  the  slates  in  which  there  is  no  enactment  on  the  subject,  institutes  are  held  under 
the  auspices  of  State  and  county  superintendents  or  other  school  ofiQcers.  Ilie  ex- 
penses are  met  by  voluntary  contributions  from  teachers  and  officers.  The  institutes 
continue  from  three  to  six  days*  under  the  direction  of  able  instructors.  The  day  ses- 
sions are  occupied  in  giving  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  elementary 
branches  and  the  details  of  school  management;  the  evening  sessions  are  generally 
devoted  to  conferences  and  lectures.  The  summer  normal  schools  continue  in  session 
from  two  to  six  weeks.  Teachers  are  formed  into  classes.  The  time  is  divided  be- 
tween methods  of  teaching  and  the  branches  to  be  taught. 

The  course  of  instruction  and  training  represented  by  chairs  of  x>cdagogics  differs 
somewhat  from  that  to  which  the  term  normal  is  applied,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
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inclndes  drill  in  methods  of  teaching.  The  scope  of  the  former  is  indicated  by 
the  expression  "philosophy  or  science  of  education,"  a  comprehensive  subject  which 
in  oar  country  has  heretofore  been  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  Such  chairs 
are  reported  by  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  The  presidents 
of  Harvard,  Tale,  Columbia,  and  Johns  Hopkins  have  given  repeated  expression 
to  their  views  upon  the  importance  of  including  the  subject  in  the  university  cur- 
ricnlum  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  ere  long  be  introduced  in  the  institu- 
tions which  they  represent.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  endowed  chair  of  pedagogy 
in  a  university  rich  in  men  and  resources  would  be  a  powerftil  influence  in  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  a  State. 

The  efforts  made  from  time  to  time  under  the  auspices  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Har- 
vard Universities  to  afford  special  instruction  to  teachers  have  been  noted  in  my  reports. 
Teachers'  classes  in  early  English  and  in  the  theory  of  numbers  were  maintained  at 
Johns  Hopkins  during  the  year.  The  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  University 
have  voted  to  maintain  in  the  scientific  school,  for  the  benefit  of  male  graduates  of 
the  State  normal  schools,  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  $150  each,  not  exceeding 
eight  in  number  at  any  one  time.  These  scholarships  are  to  be  divided  among  the 
normal  schools  as  the  State  board  of  education  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  and 
the  appointments  are  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance  for  one  year,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  principals  of  the  schools.  Reappointments  are  to  be  made  by  the  scientific 
faculty. 

The  value  of  this  and  of  every  other  endeavor  to  bring  scientific  knowledge  and 
correct  methods  of  scientiflo  study  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  our  common 
schools  cannot  be  overestimated.  Such  knowledge  finds  its  application  in  all  arts  and 
iudostries  and  in  all  measures  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  life,  and  it  offers 
the  only  means  of -dissipating  the  fears  and  superstitions  and  correcting  the  foolish 
practices  arising  from  ignorance  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature.  Whatever 
may  be  the  comparative  merits  of  different  courses  of  study  in  a  scheme  of  liberal 
educatioDy  it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  is  more  useful  in  the  condition  of  life  for 
which  the  msgority  of  our  youth  arc  preparing  than  this  **  lore  of  common  things.'' 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  those  who  conduct  our  normal  schools  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them  with  reference  to  this  phase  of  public  intel- 
ligence. It  is  in  their  power  to  determine  the  character  of  our  public  school  instruc- 
tion, and  the  interest  which  is  manifested  by  the  liberal  appropriations  for  their  work 
is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  common  school 
instruction  should  at  a  certain  stage  diverge  from  that  which  is  the  accepted  basis  for 
prolonged  study  or  for  professional  training,  and  should  therefore  be  intrusted  to 
teachers  specially  prepared  for  the  high  service.  Graduates  of  normal  schools  ought 
to  have  that  understanding  of  our  history  and  institutions  which  will  enable  them  to 
impart  notions  of  public  law  and  obligation  to  the  future  citizens,  and  that  familiarity 
with  our  resources,  products,  and  industries  which  may  be  acquired  in  laboratory 
practice  and  among  the  collections  of  maseums  of  natural  history  and  technology. 

It  is  fix>m  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  these  institutions  that  I  have 
endeavored  from  time  to  time  to  call  the  attention  of  those  in  charge  of  our  normal 
schools  to  the  means  of  increasing  their  illustrative  material  and  of  keeping  constantly 
informed  of  new  discoveries  in  science.  In  1876  there  was  prepared  nnder  my  direc- 
tion a  manual  of  a  limited  number  of  the  common  native  trees  of  the  northern  United 
States,  which  was  intended  to  give  concise  descriptions  of  these  species  of  treen, 
together  with  some  account  of  their  uses  and  their  range  of  growth  in  different  parts 
of  the  conntry ;  to  accompany  this  were  prepared  sets  of  dried  botanical  specimens  of 
the  leaves  and  flowers,  together  with  sections  of  the  wood  of  each  species.  These  speci- 
mens and  the  accompanying  manual  the  Office  proposed  to  use  as  loans  to  those  normal 
schools  giving  assurance  of  interest  and  cooperation.  It  was  hoped  through  this 
initiative  that  the  teachers  throughout  the  country  wonld  become  familiar  with  the 
information  so  greatly  needed  among  the  people  in  regard  to  the  planting,  cultivation, 
and  uses  of  trees,  and  the  protection  of  our  forests. 
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I  have  repeatedly  urged  attention  to  the  explorations,  surveys,  and  similar  enter- 
prises conducted  by  the  General  Government,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
wise  measure  to  establish  weather  stations  at  all  permanent  normal  schools,  and  thus 
put  them  in  direct  correspondence  with  the  national  meteorological  bureau,  and  to 
train  all  normal  pupils  in  the  rudiments  of  theoretical  and  practical  weather  science. 
In  pursuance  of  the  ideas  here  advanced,  I  have  exx>ected  that  normal  schools  would 
derive  a  great  benefit  from  the  pedagogical  library  and  museum  of  this  Office.  Here 
the  teacher  may  learn  as  nowhere  else  in  the  country  how  far  appliances  have  been 
devised  in  aid  of  the  instruction  in  the  several  branches,  and  here,  too,  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  subject  of  his  profession. 

TABLE  IV.— COMMERCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  exhibit  of  colleges  for  business  training,  1871-1880: 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

dumber  of  institntions . 
Xumber  of  instructors  . 
Nxunber  of  students  . . . 

60 

168 

6,460 

53 

263 

8,451 

112 

514 

22,397 

12G 

577 

25,802 

131 

694 

26,109 

137 

599 

25,284 

134 

568 

23,496 

129        144 

527         535 

21,048  22,021 

1 

162 

619 

27,146 

Table  TV.— Summary  ofstaUstUx  ofoammerdal  and  hu8ine89  coUeffea. 

States. 


I 


Number  of  students. 


•^  a 

SJs 

"g'O'U  P 

H 


I 


I 

s 


i. 


3 

I 

i 


1,022 
532 
377 
40 
53 
103 
85 


1,200 

3,750 

75 

10,700 

300 

360 


75 
150 

75 

6,004 

200 


Alabaana 2  5  126  126 

California 6         38       al.012  811  63 

Georgia 2  5  6303 

minois— 18         69        c3.973         2,927 

Indiana 8         33  1,670  1.176 

Iowa 11         82        cM,705  1.432 

Kansas 2  3  132  103 

Kentucky .     8         11  518  465 

LouisiiMia 2         12  371  278  103      1,695 

Maine 3  3  256  221  85  104 

Maryland 2         22  ^956 

Massachusetts 4        22  838  780  68 

Michigan 9         26  1,104 

Minnesota 4         15  /813  216  126         217  38 

Mississippi 1         14  90  90 

Missouri 6         41  1,490  1,274 

>>bTa8lca 11  70  40 

Kew  Hampshire 4  7  150  115 

New  Jersey i       6         28  758  479 

New  York 18         75         4,306  8,440 

North  Carolina 1  1 

Ohio 14         49  2,074  1,613  461  >14,558 

a  Not  reported  of  138  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 

b  Not  reported  of  41  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school. 

e  Not  reported  of  500  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school. 

d  Not  reported  of  76  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school. 

«  Not  reported  whether  in  day  or  evening  school. 

/Not  reported  of  544  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school. 

g  Includes  the  library  of  St  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  which  is  reported  with  commercial  department 


216 
85 
35 

279 
1,148 


217 
1,050 
2,480 


10 


925 
2,965 


50 
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Table  IV. — Summary  of  ataiiatica  of  commercial  and  huairieaa  coUegea — 

Continued. 

o 

1 

JZ5 

1 

Number  of  students. 

a 
11 

1 

1 

1 

4 

States  and  Territories. 

Total  number  of 
students,  exclud- 
ing duplicate  en- 
rounonts. 

1 

8 
tc 

1 

►9 

pAnnitvlrajiJlii. ...,..,  .„.,....,..r 

13 
2 

4 
4 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 

43 
11 

4 
7 
1 
6 

20 
8 
3 

ol,777 
467 
185 
175 
45 
224 
61, 257 
283 
19 

991 
345 
120 
139 

28 
194 
699 
160 

19 

422 
122 
65 
86 
19 
30 
228 
128 

1.183 
156 
459 

208 

l^hode  Inland 

5 

Tfainewee  ,.,...r-T'r. «.-->.-- r.r . 

Tpxas ......^..^-r.^. -.....»... 

Vlriflnia 

541 

5 

"West  Virginia ..' 

"Wisconsin - 

796 

41 

District  of  Colombia... 

'WAJthfnirt/m  TflrHf/wnr                          .    



Total 

162 

619 

027,146 

<I19.394 

d5,961 

43,512 

6,929 

a  Not  reported  of  364  wbeUier  they  are  in  day  or  oTening  sohooL 
b  Not  reported  of  366  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school 
c  Not  reported  of  2,985  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 
d  1,194  students  attended  both  day  and  evening  schools. 

TABLE  v.— KINDERQXRTKN. 

The  following  is  a  comparatiTe  sammaiy  of  Kindergarten^  instrnctors,  and  pnpils 
reports  to  the  Boreaa  from  1873  to  1880,  iucluttive : 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Nnmbfr  of  inftitntions .. 

42 

73 

1.252 

55 

125 

1,636 

95 

216 

2,809 

130 

364 

4,090 

129 

836 

3,931 

159 

376 

4.797 

195 

452 

7,554 

232 

Nflmbernf  in^nictor»»  r 

524 

Number  of  nuDils  ^.-.Trr^.-r'-^. 

8,871 

Table  V. — Summary  ofatatiatica  of  Eindergdrten, 


States. 


Alabama 

CaUfomia 

Connecticut . . . 

I>elaware 

Flotida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana........ 

Iowa 

Kfla«gJi 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine ^.. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


ii 

§1 

1 

1 

» 

15 

840 

4 

6 

71 

1 

1 

15 

1 

1 

20 

1 

1 

12 

15 

23 

638 

5 

12 

108 

2 

6 

88 

2 

3 

85 

1 

2 

15 

1 

1 

23 

2 

2 

80 

5 

9 

83 

20 

41 

627 

6 

10 

119 

5 

14 

108 

States. 


Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire , 

New  Jersey 

I  New  York 

North  Carolina 

,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Hhode  Island 

South  CaroUna 

1  Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia.. 


Total. 


II 


H 


090 

1 

1 

87 

101 

6 

28 

57 

6 

1 

1 

8 

23 

19 


It 

S3 


02,840 

12 

16 

717 

1,348 

55 

285 

622 

64 

67 

12 

15 

452 

254 


232 


524 


8,871 


alndudes  some  teachers  and  pupils  in  primary  schools. 
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The  article  on  Kindergarten  culture  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  published  in  my 
report  for  1^70,  was  one  of  the  earliest  contributions  to  the  literature  of  that  subject 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  time  the  report  was  published  there  was  one  Kinder- 
garten normal  school  in  the  United  States,  namely,  a  private  institution  in  Boston  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Kriege  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  had  been  under  the  immefliate 
influence  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Biilow.  In  the  same  year  (1870),  an  endeavor 
was  made  to  form  a  Kindergarten  department  in  the  model  school  connected  with  the 
Normal  College,  New  York.  The  experiment  was  abandoned  after  a  short  trial  and 
was  not  resumed  until  1874.  September  26,  1870,  a  public  Kindergarten  was  opened 
in  a  primary  school  buildiog  in  Boston  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Thomas,  a 
graduate  of  Mrs.  Kriege's  training  schooL  Several  private  Kindergarten  were  reported 
in  that  year. 

The  arrival  of  Miss  Marie  Boelte  in  New  York,  on  invitation  from  Miss  Haines,  of 
Gramercy  Park,  New  York,  was  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  Kindergarten  in 
America.  She  bad  studied  three  years  with  FrobeVs  widow  and  had  achieved  a  high 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  the  system  in  England.  She  conducted  a  Kindergarten  in 
Miss  Haines^s  school  until  1872,  when,  in  connection  with  her  husband,  Prof.  John 
Krans,  an  early  and  ardent  supporter  of  Kindergarten,  she  established  the  Normal 
Training  School  for  Kindergartners,  Model  Kindergarten,  and  School  Garden. 

My  report  for  1871  contained  a  second  article  by  Miss  Peabody  setting  forth  with 
more  detail  than  the  first  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Kindergarten.  The  subject 
was  presented  to  public  attention  by  lectures  and  essays,  and  in  1873  Miss  Peabody 
began  the  Kindergarten  Messenger  as  the  regular  medium  for  the  discussion  of  the 
system.  This  publication  was  replaced  in  1877  by  the  New  Education,  edited  by  Mr. 
Hailmann.i  Mr.  E.  Steiger  has  made  a  specialty  of  Kindergarten  literature  to  the 
material  advantage  of  the  cause.  In  1873  the  first  tabular  presentation  of  the  siibject 
was  made  in  the  Bureau  report.  Forty-two  schools,  with  73  teachers  and  1,252  chil- 
dren, were  then  reported.  The  table  for  the  present  year  includes  232  schools,  with 
524  teachers  and  8,871  pupils. 

The  schools  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  (1)  private  schools,  (2)  departments 
of  public  schools,  and  (3)  schools  in  connection  with  public  charitable  institutions. 
The  progress  of  the  last  two  classes  has  been  so  fully  noticed  in  my  reports  that  only 
a  brief  outline  seems  advisable  at  this  time. 

The  public  Kindergarten  opened  in  Boston  in  1870  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  1879.  The  first  public  Kindergarten  opened  in  St.  Louis  in  1873  was 
under  the  gratuitous  supervision  of  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow.  Through  the  intelligent 
efforts  of  this  lady,  supported  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  work  has  been  extended  and 
perfected  beyond  all  expectation.  The  number  of  pupils  reported  as  receiving  Kinder- 
garten instruction  only  during  the  current  year  is  3,759 ;  the  number  receiving  primary 
and  Kindergarten,  4,069 ;  or  a  total  of  7,828. 

The  Kindergarten  opened  in  connection  with  the  training  department  of  the  Normal 
College  in  New  York  in  1874  continues  in  successful  operation. 

Kindergarten  are  also  reported  in  connection  with  the  following  State  or  municipal 
institutions :  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Boston  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, Boston,  Mass. ;  New  York  Foundling  Asylum, New  York;  Western  New  York  In- 
stitution for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Home  for  the  Friendless,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  Orphans'  Home,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Media,  Pa. ;  Charleston  Orphan  House,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Free  Kindergarten  supported  by  private  individuals,  by  churches,  and  benevolent 
associations  are  rapidly  multiplying.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  summarized  statement 
either  of  the  number  of  such  schools,  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  them,  or  the 
influence  they  are  exercising  upon  the  moral  well  being  of  society.    The  names  of  in- 

1  Still  edited  by  Mr.  HAilmann  and  pabUshed  by  0.  W.  Bardeen,  Syiaoose,  N.  Y. 
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diTidnals  who  have  made  large  contribation  either  of  meaos  or  of  personal  service 
to  this  caase  will  come  readily  to  mind.  There  are  many  Kindergarten  sostained  by 
individual  ohorchos  in  various  cities  and  towns  and  in  a  few  cities  societies  havo 
been  formed  without  regard  to  denominational  lines  for  the  express  purpose  of  main- 
taining Kindergarten  for  the  children  of  the  poorest  and  lowest  classes;  such  are  the 
society  known  as  the  United  Relief  Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  New 
York,  and  the  Public  Kindergarten  Society  of  San  Francisco  <  and  Mrs.  Cooper's 
Bible  class,  in  the  same  oity. 

So  far  as  information  received  at  the  Office  has  made  it  possible,  these  schools  are 
an  reported  in  Table  Y,  appendix. 

The  efforts  to  introduce  ProbeVs  system  in  our  country  have  not  resulted  simply 
in  the  establishment  of  a  certain  number  of  Kindergarten.  Principles  which  Frobel 
emphasised  and  which  had  been  practically  ignored  in  conventional  systems  of 
instruction  have  been  revived  and  promise  to  work  a  transformation  in  elementary 
schools.  The  increased  use  of  illustrative  material  and  of  graphic  representations  in 
the  lower  grades  is  in  accordance  with  the  truth  inculcated  by  Frobel,  that  thought 
is  excited  by  an  object  of  thought — a  truth  patent  to  every  mind,  but  entirely  over- 
looked in  the  processes  of  memorizing  and  rote  recitation  which  were  so  long  the  bane 
of  many  of  our  primary  schools.  The  schemes  of  study  and  the  practical  suggestions 
prepared  for  teachers  give  evidence  of  a  growing  disposition  to  regard  the  moral 
nature  as  the  proper  object  of  rational  and  systematic  methods  of  training  equally 
with  the  intellectual  faculties,  an  opinion  which  has,  at  least,  been  brought  into 
ptominence  through  the  discussion  of  FrobePs  ideas.  The  natural  relation  between 
the  activities  and  the  development  of  the  child  was  long  overlooked  in  the  conduct  of 
primary  schools.  Even  here  a  change  is  perceptible;  the  appalling  stillness,  the 
automaton  stiffness,  which  were  imposed  upon  children  to  their  injury,  are  giving 
place  to  orderly  movements  and  to  exercises  which  impart  strength  and  suppleness  to 
the  muscles  or  promote  artistic  skill. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  the  United  States  that  the  instruction 
in  form,  color,  and  design  and  the  manual  training  which  are  provided  for  in  the 
Kindergarten  afford  a  simple  and  practical  foundation  for  industrial  education. 

iThe  Silver  Street  Kindergarten,  which  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Kate  Smith  (a  graclnate  of  the  training 
dsM  conducted  by  Mise  Marwedel  in  Los  Angeles),  is  supported  by  the  society  at  San  Francisco. 
The  history  of  this  school  illustrates  the  good  results  which  seem  everywhere  to  have  attended  these 
henevolent  enterprises.  The  children  who  were  gathered  into  it  were  street  arabs  of  the  wildest  type, 
hut  under  its  influence  they  became  orderly  and  teachable.  Miss  Smith  has  been  unremitting  in  her 
efforts  to  win  the  mothers  of  the  children  to  a  sympathetic  interest  in  her  work.  She  has  endeavored 
to  make  herself  their  fHend,  confidant,  and  adviser,  and  working  little  by  little  upon  their  better 
natures  has  in  time  effected  a  great  improvement  in  their  habits  and  ideas. 
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Oewral  siaUstioal  summary  of  pupila  receiving  Moandary  inatrucHcoL, 


States  and  Territories. 


i 

2 


a 


I 
i§ 

►9 


r 

t 


In  preparatory  depart- 
menta  of — 


Is 

r 


5fc 


I 


Alabama..... 
Arkanaas  — 
GaUforoia.... 

Ckilorado 

Connocticnt  . 
Delaware.... 

Florida 

(Georgia 

niinoia  ...... 

Indiana ...... 

Iowa 


Kentaoky 

Loniaiana 

Maine 

Siaryland 

Massaohuaetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

N^ebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampebire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colambia  .. 

Indian  Territory 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington  Territory . 
Wyoming 


1.592 


652 
71 
100 


454 


160 
1,006 


008 
816 


887 
267 


234 
122 

80 
170 

20 
140 


5,040 
1.894 


960 


891 
340 
166 
66 
64 


1,041 

673 
3,662 

170 
2,027 

487 
1.081 
8,075 
4,690 
2,661 
4,895 

295 
8,603 

464 
1,917 
2,261 
2,684 
1,003 
2,041 
2.382 
2,636 

165 


285 

958 

2,866 


4.466 
129 

1,288 
143 


328 

2,401 

150 

486 


261 


1,796 
669 


33 
350 
131 


671 
179 


1,741 
3,723 
19,765 
2,657 
8,450 
1.469 
6,346 

362 
1.614 
5,852 
2,746 
2.413 
1,950 

921 
1,985 
1.385 

287 

915 
2,282 

108 
23 


528 


849 


160 

485 

25 

54 


802 

263 

2,782 

97 


379 


447 
2,213 


679 


1.063 
647 
150 
146 


198 
211 


862 


163 


46 


82 

528 

1,205 


505 
221 

86 
240 

08 
627 
157 


25 

378 


15 
164 

22 
817 
177 
230 

85 


224 
1,616 
^376 
,670 
772 
693 
585 
70 
254 
110 
950 
288 
683 
694 
548 
48 


1, 


163 
383 
207 

94 
256 

54 
154 


408 

1,264 

567 


133 
647 
340 


159 
83 


Total 26,609 


12,059   110,277 


13,239 


79 


34 


944 

131 
117 
45 


232 
1 


80 


43 


1,967 
1,272 
7.176 
400 
8,360 

i,ieo 

10,058 

10,738 
6,123 
7.454 
1,287 
5,808 
1,043 
3,404 
2. 973 

10,558 
4,335 
2.708 
3.600 
5,656 
618 
63 
2.889 
5,478 

31.105 
3,321 

12.477 
2.187 

12,747 

1,15a 

3,004 

8.575 

3,809 

2.738 

8,230 

1,289 

4.554 

1,910 

237 

015 

2.441 

101 

23 


6,378     20,138       1,799  '  100,499 


a  In  ninety-six  cities. 


b  Strictly  normal  students  not  included. 
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Secondary  instraction  is  an  expression  of  somewhat  vague  meaning  in  the  United 
States,  comprehending  all  instruction  in  other  than  elementary  schools  and  that  given 
in  the  collegiate  departments  of  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools.  The 
several  classes  of  institutions  to  which  the  term  applies  are  tabulated  as  follows  in  the 
report :  city  high  schools,  Table  II ;  normal  schools  having  an  academic  coarse,  Table 
in ;  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  Table  VI ;  preparatory  schools,  Table  VII ; 
preparatory  departmonta  of  institutions  for  superior  instruction,  Tables  VIII,  IX, 
and  X. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  satisfeu^tory  InformaMon  with  reference  to 
this  grade  of  instruction  are  very  great.  With  the  exception  of  public  high  and  nor- 
mal schools  and  the  preparatory  departments  of  State  universities  and  of  colleges  en- 
dowed by  the  national  landgrant,  the  schools  are  not  under  State  supervision  and  do  not 
uniformly  report  to  any  public  officer.  Some  do  not  even  print  circulars  or  catalogues. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Office  is  obliged  to  resort  to  special  correspondence  as 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  desired  information.  The  work  of  collecting  the  statistics 
was  begun  in  1871 ;  in  1873,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  tabulate  the  information  under 
separate  heads  corresponding  with  the  two  distinct  relations  which  these  schools  sostain 
to  education,  namely,  as  finishing  schools  of  their  grade  and  as  schools  preparatory 
to  a  higher  grade.  The  amount  of  information  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  Office  has  been  rewarded  for  its  effort  in  this  direction  by  assurances  that  it  has 
materially  assisted  in  exposing  the  defects  of  secondary  instruction  in  our  country 
and  in  promoting  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  work  and  the  increase  of  endow- 
ments. The  endeavor  to  distinguish  between  the  finishing  and  the  preparatory  work 
of  the  schools  has  done  little  more  than  indicate  that  the  two  are  inseparable ;  thus 
Table  VI  includes  schools  which  are  fitting  a  large  number  of  their  papils  for  college 
and  Table  VII  some  which  are  fitting  a  small  proportion. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Office  has  no  aathority  and 
seeks  to  have  none  either  to  fix  or  to  change  grades,  but  alms  to  report  institutions 
precisely  as  they  are,  relying  upon  the  fidelity  of  their  own  statements ;  it  is  believed 
that  an  intelligent  examination  of  the  details  of  the  expanded  tables  in  the  appendix 
will,  as  a  rule,  enable  the  student  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  each 
institution.  From  the  statistical  summary  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction 
in  the  several  classes  of  institutions  it  appears  that  the  migority  of  all  such  pupils  are 
reported  in  schools  classified  in  Table  VI.  In  twenty -fi  ve  States  they  number  more  than 
hidf  the  total  of  scholars  in  the  secondary  grade.  The  statistics  for  high  schools  are 
not  sufficiently  complete  to  justify  final  generalizations.  It  is  noticeable  that  they 
report  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  pupils  under  secondary  instruction  in  Ohio  and 
Hiobigan  and  nearly  half  the  whole  number  in  Massachusetts.  The  statistics  in  this 
table  are  made  up  from  returns  to  special  inquiries  sent  out  from  the  Office.  They 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  statements  under  the  head  of  Secondary  In- 
struction in  the  abstracts  of  State  reports.  So  far  it  has  bees  found  impracticable  to 
include  in  the  table  of  cities  those  containing  a  jMpulation  of  less  than  7,500  inhab- 
itants. 

fABLE  VI. —  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  number  of  institutions  for  secondary 
instruction  (exclusive  of  high  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and  departments  of  normal 
schools  and  of  institutions  for  superior  instruction)  making  rotumd  from  1871  to  18S0, 
inclusive : 


187L 


KaofinrtitatioM.. 
No.  of  instmctors. . 
Naof  ttndenta 


8,171 
80,227 


1872. 


811 
4,501 


1873. 


1874. 


944 
S,058  I 


98,029  ,118,570 


1.031 
5,4M 
98,179 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878.    1    1870. 


1880. 


1, 143       1. 229 

e.081  I    5,999 

108,235   100,647 


1. 226  '  1, 227  I  1, 236  I  1, 264 

5.963  '  6,'747   5,961  j  6,000 

98,371   100.374   108,734  110,277 
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Table  VI. — Summary  of  statutioB  of 


States  and  Territories. 


I 


Ixutractors. 


Kale.  Female. 


Noinbor  of  stadents. 


TotaL 


Male. 


Female. 


i 
I 

I 


Alabama -. 

Arkansas 

Califomia 

Colorado 

ConuecticQt 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

HUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine ....-.-..-. 

Maryland 

Massachasetts 

Michl^ran 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhodo  Island 

Sonth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia 

Indian  Territory •. . 

Now  Moxioo 

Utah 

Washington  Territory . . 
Wyoming 

Totol 


13 

9 
26 

4 
41 

9 

8 

116 

84 

18 

42 

3 

49 
11 
22 
34 
47 

8 
17 
26 
24 

3 

27 
50 
194 
33 
45 
14 
88 

6 
10 
63 
24 
31 
30 

9 
22 
26 

3 

7 
15 

2 

1 


a26 

aI2 
82 
3 
60 
27 
12 
al65 

a83 
18 
68 
4 

a91 

al5 
37 
95 
80 
22 

a45 
2» 

a63 

8 

40 

120 

527 
53 

084 
21 

226 
12 
21 

100 

a66 

a61 
52 
4l 

oSI  I 
50 
3 
27 
15 
3 


21 
11 

115 
9 

111 
12 
22 

105 

208 
87 
77 
18 

149 
20 
41 
57 

135 
87 
42 
54 
60 
5 
41 

124 

671 
49 

133 
47 

337 
83 
22 

119 
49 
88 
71 
25 
82 
59 
7 
7 


al,041 

0673 

8.662 

170 

2,027 

487 

1.081 

'o8,075 

04,690 

o2,661 

o4,395 

0295 

03,603 

o464 

01,917 

2,261 

2,584 

1.003 

02,041 

2,382 

2,636 

al85 

1,741 

o8,723 

ol9, 765 

03.657 

03,450 

ol,469 

6,346 

302 

ol,614 

05^852 

02,746 

o2,413 

1.930 

o921 

1,985 

ol,8S5 

237 

015 

02.282 

108 

a23 


474 

249 

1,713 

22 

794 

303 

400 

3,918 

1,416 

755 

2.002 

6 

1,302 

136 

1,052 

1,289 

1,033 

366 

1,025 

1,118 

1,329 

49 

049 

1.909 

9,847 

1,474 

1.833 

444 

8,553 

136 

020 

2.809 

1,336 

930 

928 

180 

838 

460 

89 

502 

983 

18 


■  I 


425 

300 

1,949 

148 

1,233 

179 

681 

3,466 

8,171 

1.443 

2,010 

74 

2,141 

228 

760 

972 

1,551 

637 

888 

1.264 

1,307 

41 

792  ' 
1.649 
8,848  I 
1, 108  ' 
1.889  ! 

823 

2,793 

236 

523 

2,772 

1,209 

1,212 

1.022 

645 

1,147 

718 

148 

413 

1.126 

90 


1,264  I    2,611  I    8,898  I  all0,277  j  50,169  I  54,030 


727 

448 
2,404 

115 
1.083 

803 

9S7 
4,924 
62.134 

823 

2,537 

15 

2.225 

238 

851 
1,590 
1.624 

604 
1,309 
1,681 
1,712 
74 
1,091 
2,060 
13,036 
1,858 
1,512 

600 
1.873 

260 
1,158 
3,991 
1.418 
2,014 
1,388 

311 
1.144 

933 

160 

644 
1,306 

105 


233  I 

71  j 

869  ' 

25j 

884  ' 

195 

83 

1,067 

318 

127 

381 

65 

669 

4 

198 

848 

525 

116 

172 

322 

461 

16 

405 

617 

8,887 

566 

865 

161 

965 

111 

111 

684 

206 

538 

354 

53 

879 

166 

28 

16 

90 

27 


67, 300  ;  15, 273 


22 


60 
53 
3T4 
681 
91 
824 
6 

r5 

68 
135 
771 
884 
122 
233 
112 
254 


173 

1.457 

4,003 

202 

181 

82 

1,207 

ISO 

40 

823 

681 

444 

261 

12 

814 

186 


130 

122 

2 


16,018 


o  Sex  not  reported  in  all  oases. 
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imsiiimtmm§for  ueomdary  imMtrucUom. 


Xe 

Bbcrofrtadcato.    , 

^5 

1 

1*5 

1 

Libraries. 

]   Hi 

Property,  income  Sec. 

il 
11 

J:  t 

i  = 

Us 

ill 
I1J 

1. 

§3 

h 

la 

1 

II 

m 

21 
14 

1 

25 

6  ' 

6 

9 

'     . 

6.150 
40 

635 

$99,000 
23.000 

#10, 757 

26 

6 

1 

2 

5 

20 

$4,000 

$600 

4,000 

iSS 

403 

SI 

27 

20 

16 

18 

10.970 

no 

521.200 

15.000 

1,050 

99,075 

13 
125 

, 

2 
26 

2 
91 

2 
30 

400 
11,606 

16 
410 

120.000 
512,700 

2,070 

25 

24 

6 

257,500 

3,240 

57,686 

72 

27 

9 

8 

7 

8 

1.800 

180 

88.700 

7.000 

400 

18,700 

40 

U 

4 

3 

5 

5 

8 

2.120 

88 

64.000 

83,400 

.4.400 

3,500 

477 

196 

85 

23 

25 

39 

50 

6.400 

195 

291525 

75,001) 

4,760 

58,039 

44 

26 

23 

13' 

17 

19 

19 

U.992 

842 

942.585 

22,000 

5,177 

124,222 

99 

107 

30 

12 

7 

7 

5 

3.220 

65 

147.500 

41,400 

4,196 

14,235 

278 

234 

115 

36 

21 

25 

21 

7.956 

651 

318.150 

46,876 

1,640 

33.112 

2 
20 

i 

2 
38 

530 
10.450 

110 
630 

32.000 
364,250 

11,500 

H» 

150 

54 

1 
12 

12,600 

1,996 

75,407 

8 
109 

10 

42 

3 

6 

5 

2.057 
7,993 

40 

15.500 
222,000 

2,186 

41 

23 

1 
11 

10 

8 

15 

206 

85,642 

5.561 

20.157 

113 

83 

58 

7' 

21 

19 

20 

26.865 

566 

1.218.520 

709,000 

42.340 

26.610 

132 

27 

27 

2  ' 

34 

31 

23 

30,451 

288 

886.500 

758.702 

47,499 

65,578 

a» 

18 

40 

1 

5 

7 

5 

^649 

385 

143.000 

28.000 

2.263 

24,846 

77 

81 

48 

16  i 

8 

12 

13 

4.247 

219 

261750 

20,940 

1,865 

17.137 

244 

SU 

26 

6' 

8 

13 

" 

7,255 

536 

144.000 

30,000 

2.500 

23,261 

M 

109 

6 

8 

12 

19 

19 

14.148 

1,673 

238.500 

82.000 

5.295 

71,745 

16 

...  1 

o 

3 

8 

000 

600 

21,500 
188.700 

13,973 



1,500 

UO 

14 

—  -- 

15 

10 

11 

13 

18 

11,210 

841 

146.027 

19,608 

15.183 

265 

103 

63 

21 

82 

32 

80l 

17.983 

1,256 

688.459 

57.500 

8,615 

98,287 

1,228 

492 

290 

97 

136 

120 

121 

126.095 

13,525 

8.433.311 

426.681 

21,915 

470.962 

328 

100 

55 

14  , 

12 

16 

17  1 

10,376 

741 

178.550 

3,600 

1,550 

34,710 

139 

93 

61 

20, 

17 

27 

27 

21.230 

1.038 

410,200 

108,250 

6,774 

25,010 

67 

86 

14 

7  1 

5 

10 

9 

5.450 

95 

120.000 

18,870 

1,770 

16.458 

290 

38 

74 

14 

68 

« 

66 

53.761 

1,525 

4.644.900 

6,049.000 

728.  (Ul* 

115, 421 

41 

10 

7 

1 

3 

3 

♦ 

8.858. 

1,069 

410.000 

100.000 

12,01)0 

21,000 

37 
254 

175 

23 

110 

1 

4 

4 

4 

2,480 
7,635 

510 

79.900 
249,750 

5,448 

14  . 

18 

38 

n 

295 

27,000 

1,700 

44.130 

131 

117 

61 

3 

12 

12 

12' 

5.940 

215 

122.050 

10,000 

500 

29,357 

207 

65 

56 

22  ' 

10 

20 

25  1 

13.223 

288 

383,825 

96.700 

5,333 

26.145 

85 

26 

36 

6 

13 

14 

14  ' 

13,275 

650 

238.200 

4,000 

4.540 

28.134 

20 

4 

6 

6 

3.600 

51.500 

10.000 

500 

1,650 

27 

23 

53 

5  ' 

12 

12 

n 

13.232 

861 

849.800 

28,000 

600 

29,765 

63 

4 

5 

8 

100 

4 

' 

16 

1 
2 
7 

16 

2 

3 

15 

6,620 

600 

8,036 

2.466 

56 

86.100 
80,000 
51.000 
108,425 

11,986 

4  1 
25  i 

4 
8 

180 

18.228 

26] 
41 

►     40 

106 

10,450 

12 

871 

96,927 

5,040 

22.080 

3 

1 

2 

2 


2 

1,200 

740 

10.700 

5,160 

:::::: 

;;;;j 

1.000 

«,138  8,259  1,726 

>           1 

4631 
1 

657 

719 

746 

501,132 

82,271 

18, 515. 750 

9.485,588 

966,498 

1.765,689 

»1S0  of  tbeoe  sn  In  both  SngUsli  and  eliMiosl  oootms. 
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The  number  of  institutionB  for  secondary  instrnction  inoladed  in  Table  VI  is  1,264. 
These  include  endowed  academies,  institutions  under  the  patronage  of  religious  de- 
nominations (managed  generally  by  boards  of  trustees),  and  private  schools  whose  con- 
duct and  studies  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  principals  and  whoso  income  is  usually 
wholly  derived  from  tuition  fees.  Productive  funds  of  $10,000  and  upwards  are  re- 
ported from  93  institutions.  The  totals  of  productive  funds  and  of  volumes  in  libraries 
for  the  various  sections  of  the  country  are  as  follows : 


Middle  Atlantic  Stotes 

New  EngUmd  States 

Northern  Central  States 

Sonthem  Atlantio  and  Golf  States. 

SoQthem  Central  States 

Pacific  States 


$7, 253, 181     230, 729 

1,444,571  I    83,341 

319, 439       68, 026 

202,000  ;    42,777 

85,600  '    30.423 

83,870       16,420 


Receipts  from  tuition  fees  represent  the  chief  support  of  schools  in  Table  VI,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  total  from  this  source  for  1880,  viz,  $1,765,689,  is  nearly  as 
great  as  the  amount  reported  for  universities  and  colleges.  Table  IX,  viz,  $1,881,360. 

The  institutions  differ  as  widely  in  curriculum  as  they  do  in  endowments,  income, 
and  appliances,  some  being  engaged  largely  in  primary  work,  while  others  embrace 
collegiate  studies  in  their  course. 

The  number  of  teachers  reported  in  the  schools  of  Table  VI  in  1880  was  6,009,  of 
whom  3,398,  or  more  than  one-half,  were  women.  A  like  proportion  is  noticeable  in 
Tables  I  and  II  so  far  as  the  sex  of  teachers  is  specified ;  whence  it  appears  that 
the  education  of  American  youth  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  stages,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  is  mainly  imparted  by  women.  In  this  respect  the  United 
States  differs  from  every  other  nation,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  and  has  al- 
ready been  discussed  by  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  educators,  whether  the  contin- 
uance of  this  excess  of  female  teachers  will  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the 
conditions  essential  to  the  development  of  strong,  self  reliant  characters  and  that 
early  knowledge  of  affairs  which  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of  boys. 

The  number  of  students  reported  in  the  schools  of  Table  VI  was  110,277,  of  whom 
50,169  were  males  and  54,030  females,  the  sex  of  6,078  not  being  given.  Coeducation, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  a  characteristic  of  this  class  of  schools. 

The  proportion  of  students  in  the  modem  languages  increases  a  little  from  year  to 
year,  which  probably  is  due  to  the  increase  of  students  fitting  for  the  higher  scientific 
courses  and  for  active  business  pursuits.  About  one-tenth  of  the  pupils  are  nominally 
preparing  for  college,  but  judging  from  the  record  of  previous  years  a  much  smaller 
proportion  will  enter  college. 

It  would  appear  from  this  collection  of  data  that  these  secondary  schools  complete 
the  education  of  upwards  of  90  per  cent,  of  their  scholars.  Whether  then  the  relation 
of  secondary  schools  to  the  whole  scheme  of  education  or  the  amount  of  money  expended 
on  them  be  considered,  it  seems  evident  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  arriving  at 
a  better  understanding  of  what  they  actually  contribute  to  public  intelligence. 

It  would  be  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  bring  them  all  to  one  uniform  stand- 
ard ;  but  it  is  proper  to  look  to  them  for  the  development  of  a  scheme  of  instruction 
which  shall  accomplish  the  best  results  for  those  going  thence  to  the  active  duties  of 
life.  In  the  early  years  of  instruction  the  perception  of  principles  is  feeble  and  tho 
range  of  attainments  limited.  It  is  the  province  of  secondary  schools  to  form  intel- 
lectual tastes,  to  excite  vigorous  mental  action,  and  to  awaken  intelligent  interest  in 
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all  sabjects  of  knowledge.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  the  weakest  part  of 
oar  system  of  edncation  and  that  which  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  most  difficult  to 
improve.  Parents  are  too  often  indifferent  to  the  evils ;  incompetent  teachers  are  op- 
posed to  all  restricti  ons,  and  the  able  teachers  engaged  in  the  secondary  schools  are 
too  mnch  burdened  with  their  immediate  responsibilities  and  too  widely  scattered  to 
co6x>erate  readily  in  any  plan  for  the  protection  and  elevation  of  their  work.  Our 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  folly  of  exposing  professional  training  to  the  un- 
certaintieB  of  individual  caprice  and  pretension,  and  we  can  but  hope  that  something 
of  the  same  jealous  care  which  is  now  exercised  with  reference  to  the  schools  of  law 
and  medicine  may  be  extended  to  the  secondary  schools. 

Guarantees  of  excellence  can  with  propriety  be  required  from  all  chartered  institu- 
tions. If  this  were  done  and  the  incorporated  schools  in  each  State  held  to  definite 
standards,  those  of  merely  private  character  would,  as  a  consequence,  cease  to  exist 
or  would  conform  to  the  same  requirements. 

The  Harvard  examination  for  women,  instituted  in  1873,  was  an  important  meas- 
nre  directed  to  the  improvement  of  secondary  edncation  for  girls.  It  has  been  limited, 
however,  in  its  effeets,  and  has  not  been  followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  other 
institutions. 

TABLE  Vn.— PRBPARATORT  SCHOOLS. 

Detailed  statistics  of  preparatory  schools  will  be  found  in  Table  VII  of  the  appendix. 
The  following  is  a  comparativ  e  statement  of  the  statistics  of  these  schools  as  reported 
to  the  Bureau  from  1873  to  1880,  inclusive : 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Ifnmher of  ixuititntioDa  ...........r 

86 

090 

12,487 

91 

C97 

U,414 

102 

746 

12,954 

105 

736 

12,369 

114 

796 

12,510 

114 

818 

12,538 

123 

818 

13,561 

125 

TfTrmbfT  of  InKtmfttora 

860 

Xnmber  of  atndenta 

13,239 

Table  Vll. — Summary  ofsiatisUca  of  preparatory  8chooh, 


States. 


CalifomiA 

Colorado 

Coonecticttt 

Georgia 

niinoia 

Tyy^JApft, 

Iowa 

Maioo 

Maryland 

Mawachosotts  ... 

Michigan 

Miaaoarl 

KewHazopshire.. 

K^ew  Jcraoy 

KewTork 

Ohio 


43 


44 

6 
89 

4 

9 

20 

15 

167 

6 
18 


169 
60 


Knmber  of  students. 


I 


a295 


234 

7 

a353 

15 

2 

0584 

16 

al,408 

6 

85 

443 

al48 

0944 

276 


It 


10 
174 
13 
40. 
53 
41 
267 
41 


6 


182 


571 
150 
153 


218 
237 

1,200 
79 
804 
203 
258 

1,012 


S3-** 

III 


8.3  ►» 

II 
ill 


31 


12 


2 
25 

7 
192 

7 
10 
74 
18 
113 
59 


13 
3 

20 


8 
34 


olnolodes  prepantory-scientiflo  and  other  students. 
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Table  Vn. —  Summary  of  ntatislics  of  preparatory  schooU — Continued. 


1 

1 
•s 

1 

1 

1 

Number  of  students. 

Stat«e. 

Il 

1^ 

1 

S  Ml 

Pennsylvania  .............................. 

11 

4 
1 
2 
2 
5 
6 

66 
41 
4 

0 

7 
18 
38 

0573 
0369 

20 
al46 

16 

0177 

128 

60 
21 

430 
257 
130 

84 
20 

1 
20 

3 
87 

6 

21 

Bhode  Island... 

4 

South  Carolina.. 

1 

TennessM..^..... - 

28 

Vennonlj ..     ............................... 

12 
14 
69 

170 
20 
165 

Virginia 

3 

Wisconsin 

2 

Total 

125 

m 

06.094 

992 

6,153 

790 

227 

o  Includes  preparatory-sdentiflo  and  other  stnd^its. 
Table  VII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  preparatory  schools — Continued. 


States. 


Libraries. 


I 


Property,  income,  &c. 


sa 

turn 


pt 


S 


I. 


1 

r 


u 


California 

Colorado- 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  ... 
Bhodo  Island..... 
Fk>uth  Carolina . . 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


5,850 


150 


$227,000 


6,800 

100 

5,650 


325,000 

55,000 

50  I         56,500 


$U000 
50,000 


$400 

3,500 

I      16,287 


2,400 

1,450 

2,000 

49,800 

500 


100 

1,050 

150 


8,581 

3.100 

15,350 

25.800 

4.825 

1,650 

50 

511 

800 

7,400 

4,400 


808 
600 
1,214 
140 
295 
50 


800 


415 
125 


Total. 


146,517 


80,000 

61,000 

25,000 

1. 251, 257 

50.000 

65,000 

845,000 

216,000 

1, 246, 904 

225,000 

324,800 

217,000 

5,000 

6.500 

20.000 

23,000 

192, 200 


4,250 
38,833 


617, 547 


345,588 
20,000 
65,000 


60,000 
100,000 


750 
2,026 


29,143 


19,651 
1,200 
8,033 


3,600 
6,000 


10,000 


$15,880 


5,950 
3,000 
15,795 


1,130 

8,286 

13,300 

103,537 


25,000 

10,719 

5,200 

41,619 

17,500 

42,700 

21,518 

250 

2,000 

1,675 

1.000 

5,100 


5, 147   5, 016, 161 


1,344,718    90,590 


336,159 
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The  institations  embraced  in  Table  VII  are  of  a  more  uniform  grade  than  those  in 
Table  VI,  and  have  in  general  more  definite  aims  and  courses  of  study  and  more  exact 
standards.  The  125  schools  reported  are  distributed  as  follows:  in  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States,  46 ;  in  the  six  Middle  Atlantic  States,  46 ;  in  the  four  South  Atlantic  States, 
3 ;  in  the  four  Gulf  States,  none ;  in  the  six  Southern  Central  States,  3 ;  in  the  nine 
Northern  Central  States,  21 ;  and  in  the  three  States  of  the  Pacific  coast,  6.  Eight  of 
the  schools  reported  from  the  New  England  States  are  public  high  or  Latin  schools,  and 
of  the  remainder  the  greater  number  are  endowed  schools,  having  ample  teaching  force, 
libraries,  laboratories,  &c.  It  will  be  observed  that  44  per  cent,  of  the  property  value, 
84  -per  cent,  of  the  productive  funds,  and  63  per  cent,  of  the  income  from  productive 
funds  represented  in  the  table  are  from  the  six  New  England  States.  Now  York  and 
Pennsylvania  make  up  the  larger  proportion  of  the  remaining  property  value  and 
productive  funds.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  figures  should  bo  made  com- 
plete for  the  country  nearly  the  same  ratios  would  obtain. 

From  an  examination  of  the  statistical  summary  of  students  in  classical  and  scien- 
tific preparatory  courses  it  appears  that  they  are  distributed  as  follows  in  the  various 
sections: 


I 
i    * 


J- 


a 

o 

•irf 

^5 

^  10 

1 

^^ 

-a  o 

s 

•g 

e^ 

^ 

'^ 

3^ 

^ 

O 

013 

2,881 

1,107 

753 

3.3M 

2,240 

30 

60 

2.626 

1,271 

1,066 

Secondary  schools 

Preparatory  schools 

Preparatory  departments  of   oniversities 
and  colleges. 


This  shows  that  in  the  New  England  States  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  students 
reported  as  preparing  for  college  are  in  schools  classed  in  Table  Yll.  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  they  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  three  classes  of  institu- 
tions ;  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Southern  Central  States  more  than  half  the 
whole  number  of  such  students  are  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  universities 
and  colleges;  while  in  the  Northern  Central  States  nearly  three-fourths  are  thrown 
upon  the  institutions  for  superior  instruction.  It  will  be  found  that  where  the  pre- 
paratory grade  of  instmotion  has  been  committed  to  schools  specially  devoted  to  the 
work  it  has  been  most  thoroughly  systematized,  shows  a  better  coordination  of  stud- 
ies and  closer  cooperation  with  the  aims  of  advanced  institutions.  Preparatory  work, 
when  performed  by  the  college  professors  and  paid  for  out  of  college  revenues,  be- 
comes a  heavy  burden  upon  the  oollege  itself.  The  foregoing  analysis  of  these  tables 
points  clearly  to  the  greater  need  of  endowments  for  secondary  instruction,  especially 
in  the  West  and  South. 

CONNECTION  OP  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WITH  STATE   UNIVERSITIES. 

In  1871  the  experiment  was  instituted  of  admitting  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
the  graduates  of  the  State  high  schools  without  other  examination  than  an  inspection 
and  approval  by  the  faculty  of  the  course  and  methods  of  instruction  in  these  schools. 
The  immediate  object  of  this  measure  was  to  bring  the  various  departments  of  public 
education  into  complete  harmony  with  each  other  in  order  to  prevent  waste  by  the 
duplication  of  instruction  in  different  grades  or  by  breaks  between  the  grades.  Since 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  in  Michigan  it  has  been  generally  extended  in  the  North- 
western States. 

The  extension  of  university  privileges  to  women  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  number  of  excellent  preparatories  for  girls.  Of  these  the  Girls'  Latin  School, 
Boston,  Mass.,  should  be  particularly  mentioned.    It  is  a  public  school  organized  in 
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1879  for  the  purpose  of  affording  girls  the  opportunity  of  thorough  and  complete  prep - 
aration  for  college,  the  course  of  study  and  the  examinations  being  identical  with 
those  of  the  Latin  School  for  Boys. 

The  following  courses  of  study,  republished  from  the  catalogues  of  four  of  the  oldest 
preparatories,  show  the  kind  and  degree  of  preparation  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  leading  colleges  in  our  country  : 

PmLUFS  ACADEMT,  ANDOTER,  MASS.,  CLASeiCAL  DRPABTMEKT. 

Preparatory  year, —  First  term  (16  hours  a  week) :  Latin  grammar  (Allen  and  Groen- 
ongh);  Latin  lessons  (Jones) ;  arithmetic  (Eaton);  English  grammar.  Second  term 
(16  hours  a  week):  Latin  {grammar  and  lessons;  exercises  in  writing  Latin;  arith> 
metic;  English  analysis.  Third  term  (16  hours  a  week):  C«esar,  Gallic  War,  Books 
II,  III ;  exercises  in  writing  Latin ;  arithmetic  completed ;  algebra  begun  ;  English 
composition. 

Junior  year, —  First  term  (16 hours  a  week) :  Cassar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I,  IV ;  Latin 
composition  (Jones^  ;  Latin  at  sight ;  Greek  grammar  (Hadley) ;  Greek  lessons  (Coy's 
Mayor)  ;  algebra,  tnrough  simple  equations ;  Roman  history,  ancient  geography,  twice 
a  week.  Second  term  (16  hours  a  week) :  Csesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  V,  VI,  VII :  Latin 
composition,  to  exercise  XXI ;  Greek  grammar  and  lessons ;  algebra,  to  quadratics ; 
Roman  history,  ancient  geography,  twice  a  week.  Third  term  ( 16  hours  a  week ) :  Cicero, 
in  Catilinam,  I,  II,  III ;  Anabasis  (Ctoodwin's  Reader),  Book  I,  cap.  1-8 ;  Greek  at  sight ; 
algebra  completed ;  Roman  history  completed,  twice  a  week. 

Middle  year, —  First  term  (16  hours  a  week):  Cicero,  four  orations,  Latin  at  sight; 
Anabasis,  Book  II:  Greek  at  sight;  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses;  French 
grammar  (Otto);  Latin  composition;  Greek  composition j  Greek  history;  English 
authors,  once  a  week.  Second  term  (17  hours  a  week) :  Virgil,  JEne\(\,  Books  I,  II ; 
prosody;  Goodwin's  Greek  Reader,  towage  91;  French  prose  authors;  Greek  history, 
Greek  composition,  once  a  week.  Third  term  (16  hours  a  wepk) :  Virgil,  ^neid, 
Books  III,  IV ;  Eclogues ;  Greek  reader,  to  page  112 ;  reviews  at  sight ;  French,  prose 
authors;  higher  algebra;  physics  (Amott),  parts  I  and  II;  Greek  history,  Greek 
composition,  once  a  week. 

Senior  year, —  First  t«rm  (17  hours  a  week) :  Virgil,  ^neid,  Books  V-X ;  Div.  I,  Herod- 
otus, Farrar's  Greek  Syntax ;  Div.  II,  Xenophon,  Greek  etymology  reviewed :  geom- 
etry;  Greek  composition,  Latin  composition,  once  a  week.  Second  term  (16  nours  a 
week) :  Div.  I,  Virgil,  Georgics ;  Sallust,  Catiline ;  Div.  II,  Cicero.  De  Senectute,  Epis- 
tolfiB,  at  sight ;  Homer,  Iliad  (Div.  I,  five  books ;  Div.  II,  three  books) ;  algebra,  review 
begun ;  Greek  composition,  Latin  composition,  once  a  week.  Third  term  (16  hours  a 
week) :  Cicero,  completed ;  Greek  reader,  completed ;  algebra,  review  completed ; 
Latin  and  Greek  reviewed ;  arithmetic  ana  geometry  reviewed. 

Elocution  and  art  of  compoHtion, —  One  recitation  a  week  in  each  class  is  devoted 
either  to  elocution,  English  oomposition,  or  written  translations. 

PHnJJPB  BXBTEB  ACADEMT.  EXJETER.  N.  H..  CLASSICAL  COUB8E. 

Preparatory  class, — First  term:  Latin^  Allen  and  Greenongh's  grammar,  Leighton'e 
Latin  Lessons,  Pennell's  Latin  Subjunctive :  mathematics,  Wentworth  and  Hill's  arith- 
metic ;  history,  Barnes's  United  States.  Second  term :  Latin,  grammar  and  lessons, 
Ccesai^s  Gallic  War  (Books  II,  III),  exercises  in  writing  Latin,  Bennett's  First  Latin 
Writer;  mathematics,  arithmetic  finished;  history  finished.  Third  term:  Latin, 
Cajsar's  Gallic  War  (Books  I,  IV,  V,  VI),  Bennett's  First  Latin  Writer  to  page  116 ; 
mathematics,  Hill's  Geometry  for  Beginners:  English,  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Junior  cl<w«.—  First  term :  Latin,  Caesar's  Gfallio  War  (Book  VII),  Civil  War  (Book  I), 
reading  at  sight  and  writing  Latin  through  the  course ;  Gr^ek,  Goodwin's  grammar, 
White^  lessons ;  mathematics,  Wentwortn's  Elements  of  Algebra ;  ancient  history, 
Pennell's  Greece;  ancient  geography.  Second  term :  Latin,  Virgil  (^neid,  Book  I)  ; 
Greek,  grammar  and  lessons  continued;  mathematics,  algebra  continued;  ancient 
history,  Pennell's  Greece,  finished ;  ancient  geography.  Third  term :  Latin,  Virgil 
(^neid,  Book  IIJ,  Bennett's  First  Latin  Writer  finished :  Greek,  Anabasis  (Book  I), 
exercises  in  writing  Greek  begun  and  continued  througn  the  course ;  raatnematics, 
algebra  finished;  ancient  history,  Pennell's  Greece ;  English,  Goldsmith. 

Middle  class, —  First  term:  Latin^Virgil  (^neid,  Books  III  and  IV),  Eclogues; 
Greek,  Anabasis  ^Books  II,  III,  and  IV),  (Seek  Testament ;  mathematics,  Wentworth's 
Plane  Geometry  (Books  I,  II,  III,  and  IV),  Wentworth's  Geometrical  Exercises ;  phys- 
ics, Amott's:  English,  Shakspeare.  Second  term:  Latin,  sight  reading,  Virgil 
(jEneid,  Books  V  and  VI);  Greek,  extracts  from  Hellenica,  (Jreek  Testament;  math- 
ematics, plane  geometry  finished,  geometrical  exercises;  physics,  Amott's,  to  page 
1G5;  history  reviewed;  English,  Goldsmith.  Third  term:  Latin,  Cajsar  and  Virgil 
renewed ;  Greek,  Xonophon  at  sight ;  mathematics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  andgeome&y 
reviewed;  physics  reviewed ;  history  reviewed ;  English,  Soott. 
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Semiar  class. —  First  term:  Latin,  Ciceix)  (orations  against  Catiline,  oration  for  the 
poet  Archias),  Virgil  (^neid,  VII,  VIII) ;  Greek,  Herodotus  (Book  VII):  mathematics. 


Wentworth*8  Solid  (Jeometry;  French,  Olto's  Grammar,  Brette^s  French  Principia 

(Part  II) ;  German,  progressive  German  course,  MacMillan's  (Parts  I,  II),  German 

Principia  (Part  II),  Engene  Fasnacht  (Parts  I,  II) ;  physics,  Arnott's.    J' 

Latin,  Ovid,  Virgil,  ^neid  (IX,  X,  XI,  XII);  Greek,  Homer  (Books  I,  II, 

ematic«^  Wheelers  Plane  Trigonometry,  Pierce's  Logarithms ;  French, 

Franpais;  German,  prose  selections;  chemistry,  Nichols's  Abridgment 


Principia  (Part  II),  Engene  Fasnacht  (Parts  I,  II);  physics,  Arnott's.  Se<on<l  term: 
Latin,  Ovid,  Virgil,^neid_(IX,  X,  XI,  XII);  Greek,  Homer  (Books  I,  II,  ill) ;  math- 

"        *      reading,  Lo 
_  of  Eliot  and 

Storer;  physics,  Ainotf  s,  to  part  IV,  section  III ;  English,  themes. '  Third  term:  Latin 
reviewed ;  Greek,  Herodotus  and  Homer  at  sight;  mathematics,  Halstead's  Mensura- 
tion; French,  prose  selections  I  German,  prose  selections;  chemistry  finished;  physics 
reviewed ;  English,  themes. 

NoTB. — The  nranches  above  indicated  for  the  first  three  years  are  required  of  all. 
In  the  senior  year,  some  choice  of  electives  will  be  allowed.  The  Odes  of  Horace  and 
two  books  of  Livy  may  be  read  by  those  who  are  able  to  do  work  in  addition  to  what 
is  inolnded  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  senior  year. 

COLUMBIA  OBAmfAR  SCHOOL,  NSW  TOBK,  CLASSICAL  DBPARTMJUCT. 

The  object  is  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  any  college.  The  period  assigned  for 
saoh  preparation  is  five  years,  over  which  (after  a  year  spent  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment) the  studies  are  thus  distributed: 

Second  classical  form, —  Latin  grammar ;  translation  of  easy  sentences  from  Latin  into 
English  and  vice  versa;  English  grammar ;  history ;  geography ;  spelling  and  defining ; 
reading;  arithmetic,  mental  and  written;  writing;  dictation;  English  composition; 
declamation. 

Third  classical  form.-- hekiiu  grammar;  Latin  prose  composition;  Cesar's  commen- 
taries, to  the  end  of  the  third  book;  Greek  grammar ;  Jacob's  Greek  Reader  f  Anthonys 
edition) ;  arithmetic ;  algebra ;  English  grammar ;  geography ;  history ;  spelling  and 
defining ;  writing ;  English  composition ;  declamation  ;  reading ;  dictation. 

Fourm  classical  forta, — Cssar,  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  lKK>k  j  Virgil's  ^ueid,  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book ;  Latin  grammar;  Latin  prose  composition :  Latin  prostuly ; 
Greek  reader;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  to  the  end  of  first  book,  or  tne  first  book  of 
Homer's  Iliad;  Greek  grammar;  arithmetic;  algebra;  geometry,  to  the  end  of  third 
book  of  Davier  Legendre:  ancient  history;  ancient  geography;  writing;  spelling; 
English  composition ;  declamation. 

Fifth  dassioal  /oriii.— Six  orations  of  Cicero;  Virgil's  ^neid,  to  the  end  of  the 
sixth  book;  Horace;  Latin  prosody;  Latin  prose  composition;  Greek  grammar; 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  to  the  end  of  the  fonrth  book ;  Homer's  Iliad,  to  the  end  of  the 
third  book ;  Greek  prosody ;  Greek  prose  composition ;  the  general  laws  of  language ; 
ancient  geography;  modem  geography;  antiquities;  geometry, to  the  end  of  the 
fifth  book  of  Davies' Le^endre ;  algebra;  arithmetic;  rhetoric;  ancient  history ;  Eng- 
lish composition  ;  English  declamation  composed  by  the  pupils ;  declamations  in  Greek 
and  Latin ;  writing. 


LATIN  SCHOOLS.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Sixth  cla««.— Latin :  (I)  Regular  forms;  Latin  into  English,  with  some  unprepared 
translation;  (2)  writing  Latin  from  dictation;  (:i)  vocabulary;  English  into  Latin, 
oral  and  written  exercises.  English  :  (1)  Reading  aloud  from  (a)  Hawthorne's  Won- 
der Book  and  True  Stories;  (b)  either  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby  or  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare ;  and  (o)  history  of  United  States:  (2)  reail- 
ing  aloud,  and  recitation  of,  some  or  Whittier's  and  Longfellow's  poems ;  (3)  language 
lessons,  including  (a)  the  study  of  the  principles  of  English  grammar;  (6)  oral  and 
vmtten  abstracts  of  the  history  and  other  reading  lessons;  and  (o)  spelling  in  connec- 
tion with  the  written  exercises.  Geography  and  history:  (1)  Physical  and  political 
geography,  with  map  drawing  of  (a)  the  United  States;  (b)  the  countries  of  Europe ; 
(c)  the  remaining  countries  of  North  America.  [  (2)  History  of  United  States  read. 
See  English.  ]  Natural  or  physical  science  (to  begin  March  I) :  Physiology  and  hygiene 
(oral  instruction).  Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  oral  and  written,  (1)  review;  (2)  metric 
system ;  (3)  percentage,  including  commission,  profit  and  loss,  and  other  simple  appli- 
cations; oral  geometry,  forms  and  simple  truths.  Miscellaneous:  Writing;  gymnastics 
or  military  drill  for  boys ;  calisthenics  and  vocal  music  for  girls. 

Fifth  cla88. — Latin :  (1 )  Translation  of  easy  Latin  and  of  Csesar's  Gallic  War,  Books 
I  and  II;  unprepared  translation;  (2)  writing  Latin  from  dictation ;  committing  pas- 
sages to  memory;  (3)  vocabulary;  English  into  Latin,  including  sentences  like  those 
of  Cffisar.  English:  (1)  Reading  aloud  from  (a)  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales;  (b) 
Antobiography  of  Franklin,  Familiar  Letters  of  John  and  Abigail  Adams,  &c. :  and  (c) 
history  of  England;  (2)  reading  aloud,  and  recitation  of,  some  of  Holmes's,  Bryant's, 
and  parts  of  Scott's  poems;  (3)  language  lessons  of  Class  VI  to  be  continued.  Geog- 
raphy and  history:  (1)  Physical  and  political  geography,  with  map  drawing,  of  (o) 
the  countries  of  South  America;  (b)  the  West  Indies,  &-c. ;  (c)  the  countries  of  Asia 
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and  of  Africa;  (d)  Australia,  Malaysia,  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  [  (2)  History 
of  England  road.  See  English,'}  Natural  science:  Zoology  (oral  instruction).  Math^ 
matics:  Arithmetic,  oral  and  written;  (1)  percentage  continued,  including  simple  in- 
terest, discount,  "problems"  in  interest,  partial  payments,  and  compound  interest; 

(2)  compound  numbers;  (3)  ratio  and  proportion j  (4)  powers  and  roots;  (5)  mensura- 
tion, with  oral  geometry.  Miscellaneous:  Writing;  gymnastics  or  military  drill  for 
boys;  calisthenics  and  vocal  music  for  girls. 

Fourth  cZ<w«.-- Latin:  (1)  CsBsar^s  Gallic  War  (Books  III  and  IV);  Ovid,  about  1,000 
lines,  and  Vir^l's  .£neid.  Book  I,  including  some  study  of  prosody ;  unprepared  transla- 
tion; (2)  writing  from  dictation;  committing  passages  to  memory;  (3)  vocabulary; 
English  into  Latin,  including  retranslation  of  passages  from  Caesar.  English :  ( 1)  Read- 
ing aloud  from  (a)  Church's  Stories  from  Homer;  (^b)  either  Dana's  Two  Years  before 
the  Mast  or  Irving^s  Sketch-Book:  (c)  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous  Greeks;  (2)  reading 
aloud,  and  recitation  of,  some  or  Lowell's,  Gray's,  and  parts  of  Goldsmith's  poems; 

(3)  oral  and  written  exercises,  including  (o)  abstracts  of  Plutarch's  Lives  and  (6)  com- 
positions, chiefly  narratives  or  descriptions,  on  subjects  drawn  from  reading  lessons. 
French  or  German:  (I)  Pronunciation;  forms  of  regular  verbs,  &c. ;  oral  reading  and 
translations  of  easy  French  and  German;  unprepared  translation;  (2)  writing  I'Yench 
or  German  from  dictation ;  (3)  vocabulary ;  English  into  French  or  German,  oral  and 
written  exercises.  Geography  and  history:  (1)  General  reviews  of  geography,  with 
special  attention  to  (a)  astronomical  and  physical  phenomena,  and  (b)  the  political 
and  commercial  relations  of  different  countries;  (2)  [(a)  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous 
Greeks  read.  See  English,']  (&)hi3tory  of  Greece,  with  historical  geography.  Natural 
science:  Zoology  (oral  instruction).  Mathematics:  algebra,  inclndinjyr  tne  generaliza- 
tions of  arithmetic.  Miscellaneous :  Gymnastics  or  military  drill  for  boys ;  calisthenics 
and  vocal  music  for  girls. 

Third  o2a««.— Latin:  (1)  £neid  (Books  II-IV):  Sallust's  Catiline;  easy  passages 
from  Cicero's  works;  unprepared  translation;  (2)  committing  passages  to  memory; 
(3)  vocabulary;  English  into  Latin,  including  retranslation  of  passages  from  Sallust 
and  Cicero.  Greek:  (1)  Forms;  Greek  into  English,  including  the  translation  of 
about  25  pages  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis^  unprepared  translation ;  (2)  writing  Greek 
from  dictation ;  (3)  vocabulary ;  English  into  Attic  Greek,  oral  and  written  exercises. 
English :  (1)  Reading  aloud  from  (a)  Plntaroh's  Lives  of  Famous  Romans;  (b)  Addi- 
son's papers  in  the  Spectator ;  (c)  one  of  Scott's  novels;  (2)  reading  alond,  and  recita- 
tion of,  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  some  of  Tennyson's,  Emerson's,  and 
Wordsworth's  poems ;  (3^  writing  abstracts,  compositions,  and  translations  from  a 
foreign  language.  Frencn  or  German :  (1)  Oral  reading ;  oral  and  written  translation 
of  some  modem  prose  work ;  unprepared  translation ;  (2J  writing  from  dictation ; 
committing  passages  to  memory;  (3)  vocabulary;  Englisn  into  French  or  German ; 


oral  and  written  exercises.    Geography  and  history:  [(a)  Plutarch's_Lives  of  Famous 

'^  '''  "lacaulajr'sLaysor  Ancient  Rome.    See  Eng 

geography.  _    ,  ... 

Mathematics :  Algebra,  inclndinf^  the  generalizations  of  and  applications  to  arithmetic. 


Romans;  (5^  Macaulay's  Lays  or  Ancient  Rome.    See  English,!    (c)  History  of  Rome, 
with  historical  geography.    Natural  or  physical  science :  Either  botany  or  physics. 


Miscellaneous :  Gymnastics  or  military  drill  for  boys ;  calisthenics  and  vocal  music  for 
girls. 

Second  cUlss, — Latin:  (1)  Cicero,  four  orations;  Vir^l's  Bucolics,  and  review  of 
^neid  (Books  l-IY^;  translation  at  sight ;  (2)  committing  passages  to  memory;  (3) 
vocabulary:  Englisn  into  Latin,  including  oral  and  written  exercises  based  upon  pas- 
sages from  Cicero.  Gieek :  (I)  Anabasis  (Books  I-IV,  or  an  equivalent);  sight  trans- 
lation of  easy  passages  from  Xenophon's  works ;  (2)  writing  Greek  from  dictation ; 
committing  passages  to  memory ;  (3)  vocabulary  ;  English  into  Attic  Greek,  including 
sentences  like  those  of  Xenophon.  English:  (1)  Reaoing  and  stndy  of  (a)  one  xday 
of  Shakespeare,  and  (6)  a  part  of  the  English  required  wt  admission  to  college;  (2) 
recitation  of  prose  and  poetry ;  (3)  writing  translations  from  a  foreign  language;  and 
compositions.  French  or  German :  (1)  Oral  reading ;  oral  and  written  translation  of 
some  modem  prose  and  poetry ;  translation  at  sight ;  (2)  committing  passa^  to 
memory ;  (3)  oral  and  written  exercises  in  French  or  German  composition.  History 
and  geography:  History  and  geography  of  Greece  and  Rome  completed.  Natural  or 
physicarscienoe :  Either  botany  or  physics.  Mathematics:  Algebra  through  quadratic 
equations;  algebra  and  arithmetic  reviewed ;  plane  geometry.  Miscellaneous:  Gym- 
nastics or  miutary  drill  for  boys ;  calisthenics  and  vocal  music  for  ^[irls. 

First  chus, — Latin:  (1)  .£neid  (Books  V-IX);  Cicero,  three  orations ;  translation 
at  sight;  (2)  committing  passages  to  memory;  (3)  vocabulary;  English  into  Latin, 
including  oral  and  written  exercises  based  upon  passages  from  Cicero.  Greek:  (I) 
Herodotus,  selections,  and  sight  translations  of  ordinary  passages^  Homer's  Hiad 
(Books  I-III),  or  an  equivalent,  with  stndy  of  prosody ;  (2)  committing  passages  to 
memory;  (3^  Greek  composition,  oral  and  written.  English:  (1)  Reading  and  study 
of  the  English  reonired  for  admission  to  college ;  (2^  recitation  of  prose  and  poetry ; 
(3)  writing  translations  and  compositions.  Froncn  or  German:  (1)  Prei>ared  and 
sight  translations,  oral  and  written,  of  one  or  more  French  or  Gorman  classics ;  read- 
ing a  history  of  France  or  Germany ;  (2)  committing  passages  to  memory ;  (3)  oral 
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and  written  exercises  in  French  or  German  composition.  Mathematics:  Plane  geome- 
try completed,  ^liscellanooas :  Gymnastics  or  military  drill  for  hoys;  caUstnenics 
and  vocal  music  for  sirls. 

Notes. — ^To  meet  the  special  needs  of  those  pupils  who  propose  to  enter  college  with 
the  maximum  requirements  in  mathematics  and  science  instead  of  the  maximum  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  they  will  he  allowed — if  the  circumstances  of  the  school  permit  and 
the  principal  consent — (1)  to  take  the  maximum  either  in  mathematics  or  in  science, 
in  place  of  either  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  of  the  first  class ;  or  (2)  to  take  the  maxi- 
mum both  in  mathematics  and  in  soienpe,  in  place  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  of  the 
first  class. 

In  studying  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modem,  emphasis  is  to  be  given  to  the 
oral  reading  of  it,  especiallv  in  the  early  part  of  the  course.  The  main  objects  to  be 
accomplished  are  ability  (1)  to  translate  readily  and  correctly  into  English ;  (2)  to 
understand  the  language  from  reading  it,  without  the  necessity  of  translating  it  into 
English. 

Not  less  than  three  hours  a  week  are  to  be  given  to  the  English  language  and  liter- 
ature throughout  the  course. 

Of  the  twentv-five  school  hours  in  a  week,  two  hours  are  to  be  ffiven  to  gymnastics 
or  militarv  drill  for  the  boys  and  to  calisthenics  and  vocal  music  for  the  girls,  and  at 
least  five  hours  —one  each  day  —  to  study. 

THE  ROUND  HILL  SCHOOL  IX  1826. 

The  courses  of  study  given  above  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Round  Hill 
School  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  fifty-four  years  ago.  This  preparatory  school  was 
established  by  Messrs.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  afterwards  the  first  superintendent  of  the 
Astor  Library  in  New  York  City,  and  George  Bancroft,  since  known  and  honore<l 
everywhere  as  the  greatest  of  American  historians.  These  principals  employed  ten  as- 
sistant teachers.  At  the  time  referred  to  in  The  American  Journal  of  Education 
for  1826,  which  is  my  authority  for  these  statistics,  there  were  112  boys  in  attendance. 
Some  of  the  studies  pursued  were  as  follows:  Greek:  33  in  seven  classes,  using  Butt- 
raann's  Grammar,  Jacobs'  Reader,  the  Gneca  Minora,  Homer,  and  the  tragedians. 
Latin ;  95  in  twelve  classes,  using  Adams'  Grammar,  Jacobs'  Reader,  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Livy,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust,  other  works  fh)m  the  wide  range  of  the 
literature  of  Rome  being  selected  whenever  thought  proper.  French :  110  in  thirteen 
classes,  the  text  books  being  Wanostrotht's  Grammar  and  Hents's  Reader  and  Manual, 
with  selections  from  Moli^re,  Bossuet,  Voltaire,  and  other  writers  of  eminence.  The 
npper  classes  were  trained  to  speak  and  write  the  language.  Spanish :  54  in  ten  classes, 
using  Sales'  translation  of  Jesse's  Grammar,  the  Coleccion  Espanola,  Don  Quijote,  Gil 
Bias,  the  Cartas  Momeccas,  and  Comedias  de  Moratin.  German :  12  in  two  classes, 
chiefly  using  ScbiUer'sThirty  Years' War.  Italian:  one  class.  Mathematics:  Arith- 
metic, six  classes ;  the  rest  of  the  school  pursuing  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry.  English:  obligatory  for  all  students; 
grammar,  reading,  declamation,  and  composition  in  twenty-four  classes.  Gymnas- 
tics: daily  for  all  pupils.  Special  courses  in  history,  moral  philosophy,  Roman  antiq- 
aiiiesy  mercantile  arithmetic,  and  higher  mathematics  were  also  afforded. 

The  recitations  and  studies  seem  to  have  occupied  fh>m  7  to  8^  hours  daily,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  pnpils.  The  younger  pupils  retired  at  8,  the  others  at  9  o'clock, 
all  arising  at  5  in  the  morning.  The  small  classes  and  the  numerous  instructors  were 
admirable,  though  doubtless  expensive,  parts  of  the  training. 

Dr.  Cogswell,  distinguished  as  a  scientist,  a  literary  man,  and  a  librarian,  rests 
from  his  labors  in  an  honored  grave ;  Mr.  Bancroft  is  still  with  us,  now  a  resident  of 
this  city,  and  a  diligent  and  methodical  worker  in  his  chosen  field  of  labor.  Though 
the  Round  Hill  School  was  closed  long  ago,  its  example  and  its  work  are  not  lost.* 

•  The  following  oxtncta  from  the  annoimoemezit  of  this  excellent  ncsdemy  for  the  year  1826  are 
worthy  of  freeh  and  freqaent  pemaal,  both  as  expreeetng  the  opinions  of  diatingaished  men  on  impor> 
l^t  topics  and  as  showing  a  sobriety  and  width  of  culture  unhappily  too  seldom  foand  at  any  time  in 
the  work  of  edocation : 

Sdncadon  aoknowledeea  a  twofold  ol^ect:  the  cnltnre  of  the  human  powers  and  preparation  for 
actual  life.  If  the  last  &  made  the  sole  object,  education  neglects  its  most  exalted  office  and  becomes 
•nbeerrient  to  wotldlypradence.  *  *  *  The  knowledge  which  is  to  be  of  daily  use  has  unque«tion> 
ably  the  first  daim.    Dot  we  are  net  to  stop  there.    *   *    * 

We  eoDMider  the  study  of  the  Bngliah  language  of  the  first  importance.  One  instructor  is  exclu- 
siT«4y  devoted  to  elocution.    *    *    *    The  art  of  declamation  may  oe  taught  aa  well  as  any  other,  and 
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COURSES  PREPARATORY  TO  HIGHER  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  scientific  departments  of  colleges  and  to 
schools  of  science  are  not  so  great  as  those  for  adinission  to  classical  collegiate  courses. 
The  applicant  most  pass  an  examination  in  common  English  branches  and  in  a  certain 
amount  of  history,  algebra,  geometry,  and  miscellaneous  subjects.  This  amount  may 
best  be  shown  by  stating  the  higher  studies  which  must  hare  been  pursued  by  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  several  leading  institutions.  The  Towne  Scientific  School  of  tho 
University  of  Pennsylyania  examines  applicants  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  geog- 
raphy, in  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  and  in  the  first  four  books  of  Chauve- 
neVs  geometry.  The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  requires  an  equal 
quantity  of  mathematics.  The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  exam- 
ines in  a  slightly  increased  amount  of  algebra  and  geometry,  in  the  definitions  and 
elementary  problems  of  trigonometry,  and  in  universal  history.  The  conditions  of 
admission  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  include  alge- 
bra through  equations  of  the  second  degree,  plane  geometry,  and  French  grammar 
through  irregular  verbs,  and  the  reading  of  two  books  of  Charles  XII  or  an  equiva- 
lent. The  requirements  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University  are 
unusufiJly  rigid.  In  addition  to  the  customary  mathematics,  plane  and  analytical  trigo- 
nometry is  expected  of  all  applicants,  and  advanced  algebra  and  solid  geometry  are 
also  required  for  admission  to  two  of  the  more  mathematical  courses.  The  elements 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  four  books  of  Csesar,  and  four  of  Virgil,  and  the  trans- 
lation at  sight  of  easy  Qerman  or  French  make  up  the  requirements  in  science  and 
the  languages. 

Preparatory  schools  do  not  rest  content  with  preparing  their  pupils  to  pass  the 
average  examination  for  admission  to  a  scientific  school.  Branches  are  taught  which 
enable  students  to  pursue  with  ease  and  advantage  the  higher  courses  upon  which  they 
intend  to  enter.  The  elements  of  natural  science,  the  rudiments  of  French  and  Ger- 
man, and  subjects  which  afibrd  general  culture  are  given  prominence.  Frequently 
the  scientific  course  is  the  classical  course,  with  Latin  and  Greek  omitted  and  the 
time  required  for  its  completion  shortened.    Sometimes  the  most  elementary  studies 

each  hidividaal  soon  attains  that  de{p:'ee  of  excellence  which  his  genins  allows.  Exercises  in  writing 
English  are  early  commenced  and  never  relinquished. 

Connected  witn  tiie  school  there  are  native  teachers  of  the  foar  most  important  continental  Ion* 
gnages,  the  French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian.       *       *       * 

We  do  not  mean  to  carry  a  just  admiration  of  the  classics  to  an  excess.  Of  the  boys  who  have  thos 
far  been  offered  ns.  there  are  some  to  whom  we  have  taught  no  Latin,  and  more  who  have  no  Greek. 
Yet  we  have  provided  the  means  of  pursuing  classic  learning  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired. 

The  qaestion  respecting  the  relative  advantage  of  literary  and  scientiflo  pursuits  has  been  much 
agitated.  We  fkvor  the  former,  because  they  exercise  Intimate  and  direct  mfluenco  on  morals;  but 
education  wonld  be  imperfect  without  the  latter.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  time  is  assigned 
to  the  mathematics,  we  consider  the  study  of  them  in  connection  with  the  languages  as  essential 
to  the  best  discipline  of  the  mind.  *  *  *  Each  individual  is  to  be  educated  acooraing  to  his  powers, 
and  fitted  to  serve  his  country  in  some  useful  station.  But  where  an  opportunity  is  offered,  more 
must  be  attempted  than  merely  to  prepare  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  society :  the  stores  of  ancient  and 
modem  learning  are  to  be  opened,  ana  according  to  the  talents  of  the  Individual  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge,  such  aa  may  improve  the  mind,  or  confer  valuable  skill,  or  impart  useful  information, 
or  furnish  the  materials  of  thought,  are  to  be  pursued. 

Yet  the  great  end  of  general  education  is  to  Incnioate  those  principles  which  may  be  the  guide  of  life 
and  conduct.  *  *  *  Acquaintance  with  a  particular  science  may  prepare  for  a  particular  station; 
but  the  principles  of  virtue  and  prudence  are  of  universal  value,  and,  in  connection  with  habits  of 
intellectual  action  and  a  taste  forlntelleotnal  pleasures,  form  the  characteristics  of  liberal  education. 
These  principles  are  universally  the  same  in  whatever  age  they  may  have  been  uttered,  in  whatever  lan- 
guage they  may  have  been  expressed.  Here  la  the  reason  why  the  ancient  orators,  poets,  and  philoso- 
fibers  are  still  to  be  read.  Moral  truths  are  eternal  ones.  The  aspect  of  every  science  is  changing  as 
ast  as  new  discoveries  are  made,  and  new  investigations  render  ancient  treatises  obsolete.  Both  fiomer 
and  Herodotus  cannot  become  antiquated  until  simplicity  and  moral  feeling  change  their  nature,  nor 
tho  works  of  men  like  Sophocles  and  Demosthenes  lose  their  dimity  till  the  laws  of  finished  beauty 
and  eloquence,  till  reason  and  sentiment,  become  differently  modiflea.  Kor  will  these  and  some  few 
other  ancient  writers  cease  to  be  of  practical  value  till  the  number  of  powerftil  writers  shall  have 
grown  so  large  as  to  hide  them  in  the  crowd,  or  the  light  of  genius  have  shed  abroad  its  bright  beams 
8o  abundantly  as  to  outshine  their  lustre;    *    •    * 

We  are  deeply  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  uniting  physical  with  moral  education.  *  *  *  The 
whole  sutdect  of  the  union  of  moral  and  physical  edncation  is  a  great  deal  simpler  than  it  may  at  first 
appear.  And  here,  too,  we  may  say  that  we  were  the  first  in  the  new  continent  to  connect  gymnaa- 
tics  with  a  purely  literary  establishment.    ♦    *    • 

To  be  spumed  ine  necessity  of  punishing  is  one  great  objoct  in  discipline,  and  that  can  be  done  only 


cised  by  those  who  have  as  yet  nefther  fixed  habits  nor  established  principles,  unless  they  are  assisted 
in  doing  what  is  right  and  defended  against  all  temptations  which  they  nre  not  prepared  to  resist?  <"    " 


by  preventing  ikults.    Hence  the  sui>eriority  of  precautionary  discipline  for  boys,  for  whom,  indeed, 
no  other  is  suited.    For  how  can  ;^ou  expect  the  bard  virtues  of  industr^r  and  seu  denial  to  be  exer- 

"ess  they  are  assist 
(tred  to  resist?  *    * 
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are  introduced.  It  is  not  necessary  in  describing  course's  to  mention  the  more  elcmeut- 
ary  stndies  when  they  occnr,  or  even  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physical  geography, 
English  composition,  and  United  States  history,  which  are  common  to  all.  The  sci- 
entific department  of  the  Colnmhia  Grammar  School,  in  which  preparation  is  made 
for  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  provides  instruction  in 
chemistry,  physics,  geology,  physiology,  astronomy,  logic,  English  literature,  and  po- 
litical economy.  The  Berkeley  Oymnasiom,  a  school  preparatory  to  the  University 
of  California,  has  a  scientific  course  four  years  in  length.  The  first  two  years  are 
devoted  to  the  usual  studies,  with  chemistry  and  geology  added.  The  remaining 
years  of  the  course  are  divided  as  follows : 

Second  class:  First  term,  German  or  French  and  algebra  throughout  the  term; 
United  States  history  and  Roman  history,  half  a  term  each.  Second  term,  German  or 
French  throughout  the  term,  rhetoric  and  geometry  four-fifths  of  the  term,  Roman 
history  one-half  of  the  t^m,  nistory  and  arithmetic  one-fifth  of  the  term.  Essays  are 
required  throughout  the  year. 

First  class:  first  term,  algebra  and  German  or  French  throughout  the  term ;  United 
States.  Grecian,  and  Roman  history,  each  one-half  term.  S^nd  term,  German  or 
French  and  gramma  r  of  grammars  throughout  the  term,  rhetoric  four-fifths  of  the 
term,  geome^  three-fifths,  algebra  and  arithmetic  two-fifths,  and  historical  re\'iew 
one-fi^L    Original  speeches  continue  throughout  both  terms. 

The  preparation  for  higher  scientific  education  receives  much  attention  in  W'illidton 
Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.  The  Junior  class  in  its  scientific  department  pursues 
only  elementary  branches.  The  studies  of  the  other  classes  are  as  follows  (the  figures 
denote  the  number  of  hours  occupied  weekly  in  class  room  exercises) : 

Junior  middle  cHass.  —  First  term:  Algebra  (Loomis),  5j  anatomy  and  physiology 
(Hitchcock),  5;  ancient  history  (Swinton),  or  Latin  with  Junior  class,  5;  freehand 
drawing,  2;  English  readings^  with  spelling,  1.  Second  term:  Algebra,  continued,  5 ; 
ecology  (Dana),  5;  modem  nistory,  or  Latin  with  Junior  class,  5;  outline  drawing,  2; 
EnglSh  readings,  with  spelling,  1 .  Third  term :  Algebra,  completed^  5 ;  botany  (Gray), 
5;  Oonstitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  Latin  with  Junior  class,  5; 
perspective  drawing,  2 ;  English  readings,  with  spelling,  1. 

Middleola$9.— Vint  term:  Geometry  (Went worth),  5;  physical  geography  ^Guyot), 
4 ;  lectures  on  physics,  1 ;  rhetoric,  or  Latin  with  Junior  middle  class,'  5 :  drawing  trom 
models,  3 ;  English  readings,  1.  Second  term :  Geometry,  continued,  5 ;  physics  (Avery), 
with  lectures,  5;  English  literature,  or  Latin  with  Junior  middle  class,^  5;  geometrical 
drawing,  3;  English  readings,  1.  Third  term:  riane  and  spherical  tngonometry 
(Chauvenet),  5;  physica,  with  lectures,  5;  English  literature,  or  Latin  with  Junior 
middle  class,>5;  projections,  3;  English  readings,  1. 

Senior  cUus, —  Seniors  will  select  from  this  schedule,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  taking  not  less  than  20  hours  of  work  a  week :  First  term : 
Spherical  trigonometry,  astronomy  (Loomis^,  5;  descriptive  geome^  (Church).  5; 
chemistry  (Roscoe's  elementary),  5;  t^litical  economy,^  5;  Latin,  with  middle  clas- 
sical class,' 5;  architectural  drawing, 4;  English  readings,!.    Second  term:  AHtron 


practice,  8;  mechanics  (Todhunter),  5;    geology  (Dana),   5;  ethics  (Haven),'  5; 
Latin,  with  middle  classical  class,'  5;  plotting  and  topography,  4;  English  readings,  1. 
All  classes. — English  composition  once  a  month  and  declamation  twice  a  term. 


TABLE  Vm. — SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

Statistics  in  detail  of  schools  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  will  be  found  in 
Table  YIII  of  the  appendix.  The  following  in  a  comparative  summary  of  Institutions, 
instructors,  and  pupils  from  1870  to  1880,  inclusive : 


1870. 


1871. 


Xa  of  inttitntioDa ....  33 
Xa  of  instmctors  —  378 
No.  of  ttadents 5,337 


136 
1,1C3 


1872.  I  1S73. 


175 
1,617  I 


205 
2,120 


,12,841    11,288  '24,013 


1874.  ]  1875. 


209  ^  222 
2,285  2,405 
23,445  23,795 


1876. 


225 
2,404 
23,856 


1877.   1878.  I  1870.  ,  1880. 


220  I 
2,305  ' 


225  ,   227 
2,478  2,323 


227 
2,340 


23,022  23,639  24,605  25,780 

I  '  1 


'In  the  place  of  theee  sabjecta  a  two  years*  course  ia  French  or  German  is  open  to  membera  of  the 
niddle  and  senior  claaaea.  Partial  coarse  pnpils  can  take  French  or  Qennan  at  any  period  of  thoir 
«mno  that  may  be  nocoasary. 
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Table  Vllh  —  Summary  of  %iati»t%c$  ofinstitu 


Alabama .... 
California.... 
Connecticat . 
Delaware  .... 

Georgia 

IllinoU 

Indiana 

loira 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loaiaiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .. 
Ohio 


Oregon 

PeDUHylrania . . 
SoQth  CaroUna. 

Tennossee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin 


States 


Corps  of  instruction. 


i 

,StadenU.' 

2^ 

p. 

1  *     : 

a«i 

II 
II 

i  1 

-f? 

,  ^ 

•ss 

'   .ss. 

Total. 


l! 

1 1 

4$ 

Female. 

i 

S 

10 

80l 

19  ! 

61 

11 

163 

O 

32j 

6  , 

26 

5 

46 

2 

0  , 

4 

5 

1 

20 

1 

9 

3 

6 

2 

37 

17, 

6128 

38 

75 

17 

505 

12  ; 

&88  , 

18 

58 

7 

221 

2  , 

11  , 

3 

8 

2 

36 

3  , 

33 

7 

26 

7 

240 

1  1 

14  ! 

3 

,  11 

4 

98 

10, 

152  , 

.M 

101 

20 

627 

5| 

19 

4 

15 

15 

157 

2 ; 

5' 

620 
53  ' 

7 
9 

5 
44 

55 

^^! 

190 

48 

142 

1 

42 

i! 

10  . 

1 

9 

2  . 

18 

3 

15 

25 

9| 

59 

14 

45 

8 

378  ' 

16 

181 

26 

155 

21 

689  ' 

1 

6 

2 

4 

15 

4 

29 

8  , 

21 

3 

164 

2  . 

24 

10 ; 

14 

8 

32 

16  i 

216 

43 

173 

29 

S17 

9 

60 

16 

44 

6 

177  , 

13 

6146 

34 

107 

15 

230  1 

> 

12 

1 

11 

0 

35  1 

14 

142 

45 

97 

5 

268  j 

3 

26 

7 

19 

4 

163  ! 

15 

107 

20 

87 

21 

.i83 

0 

53 

15 

38 

12 

207 

1 

10  , 

5 

5 

94 

13 

114  , 

41 

73 

8 

2:6 

3 

22 

6  * 

16 

2 

M  1 

* 

635  j 

6  ' 

23 

154 

227 

62.106 

522  1 

1.539 

234 

6.378 

•  Classification  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
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Students. 


Knmber  in  collegiate 
department.        I 


,1 


I 
i 

^   Kg 


i3J 
i  g' 


453        35 
51    


939 
30 
162 
224 
396 


365 

256 
1,011 
427 
01 
780 
208 
131 


11,422 


5 
10 
40 

534 
28 

198 


2,200 


87  ! 

0 

0 

1,195  ■ 

125 

6 

429' 

163 

18 

w! 

7 

01 

28 

3 

56' 

12 

3 

1,109| 

61 

4 

246, 

2 

13 

59, 

286 

3 

251  i 

823  i 
1 

201 

21 

47  i 

5 

590 

11 

5 

74 

a2,072 

al.426 

98 

0442 

169 

al,900 

418 

848 

a356 

al,870 

a44 

al60 

al,054 

ol,  977 

50 

a359 

299 

a3,277 

a711 

al,198 

al60 

al,236 

423 

al,612 

«775 

189 

al,265 

277 

0435 


204      025^780 


151 


Libraries. 


.2 
s 

0 


7,650 
5,057 
2,100 
1,500 
7,978 

27,650 
2,000 
1,971 
1,000 

15,990 
1,750 
8.181 
7,920 

47,645 

640 

850 

5,303 

10,870 

800 

2,200 

2,650 

27,636 
6,660 

18,596 
600 

17,800 
750 

UlSO 
1.4S3 
1,000 
3,400 


5,925 


251,595 


I! 
n 

I 

a 

30 
350 


0 
155 

175 


121 
50  I 

1,169  I 
20  j 
46  I 
20 

3,120 


10 
278 
000 

15 


150 
528 

10 
614 

25 
225 

50 
124 


60 


8,256 


Property,  income,  &c. 


a  „ 
5S 


II    I    ^ 


$408,000 

22,000 

68,000 

24,000 

493,600 

695,100 

55,000 

40,000 

130,000 

516,000 

120,000 

93,.  000 

76,700 

1,065,500 

50,000 

42,000 

231, 000 

087,000 

30,000 

125,000 

110,000 

1,461,259 

232,000 

894,000 

85,000 

575,000 

26,000 

862,000 

74,000 

95.000 

419,500 

15,000 

240,250 


9,510,909 


P. 

I 

c 
B 
S 


I 


!         $0  $0 

25,000  I        1,500 
9€0 


'      12, 000  ! 


1,000 


I 




0 

0 

20,000 
47,000 

1,600 
1,700 

406,480  1      34,350 

1 

1 



72,000 

0 

100,000 


62.968 


32,400 
11,950 
30,000 


10,190 


829,994 


1.000 

0 

6,100 


2,274 


360 

700 

1,800 


53,344 


Mi 

9  a 

I 

« 

$12,000 

16,500 

4,500 

3,000 

44,388 

33,  245 

7,G70 

2,  000 

10,000 

64,746 

n,200 

5,100 

3.200 

07,948 

7,490 

2,400 

38,497 

0.>,  333 


11,890 
6,000 
82,725 
14,000 
51,929 


59,906 
1,200 

34,600 
7.520 


31,000 
4,250 
30.800 


736,987 


b  Sex  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
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Degrees  confetTed  by  insUtuiioits  far  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 


States.  '  -^  I  '  Sutcs.  ^  | 

I  JZ5       1  'A 


Alabama 52  i   Midaouri 50 

Delaware j        2   ;  Now  Hampshire 18 

Georgia |    140      New  Jersey... 24 

lUinois 53     New  York 36 

Indiana ...'       2      North  Carolina 4 

Iowa '      21    I  Ohio i  15 

Kansas ,       6  |  Pennsylvania ,  51 


Kentucky 

Lonislana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


j  South  Carolina ;       16 

'  Tennessee. I       87 

I  Texas '       13 


13  ij  Vermont 9 


Virginia ]       46 

Wisconsin !         4 


Total. 


lu  1670  the  Office  received  reports  from  33  iDstitutious  for  the  saperior  instruction 
of  women  and  from  77  which  admitted  both  sexes,  and  had  knowledge  of  20  others 
from  which  no  definite  information  was  received.  Of  the  number  reporting,  81  were 
under  the  auspices  of  religious  denominations;  of  the  remainder  the  larger  proportion 
were  maintained  by  private  enterprise.  These  institutions  did  invaluable  work,  but 
wanted  some  of  the  essentials  that  make  up  the  scheme  of  liberal  education  for  men. 
Five  institutions  which  in  1B70  admitted  both  sexes  were  endowed  wholly  or  in  part 
from  the  sale  or  lease  of  university  lands.  These,  together  with  Yassar  College,  were 
in  a  position,  if  endowment  only  be  considered,  to  maintain  the  standards  which  give 
character  to  the  leading  colleges  for  men.  The  State  universities,  however,  from 
their  location  in  the  newer  States,  were  subject  to  many  influences  which  lowered  their 
standards  for  the  time  being.  They  have  proved  the  familiar  saying  that  colleges 
and  universities  are  a  growth.  Several  colleges  in  which  coeducation  was  allowed 
fair  trial  in  1870  were  not  fully  committed  to  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  as 
they  offered  partial,  special,  or  ladies'  courses,  not  unlike  the  popular  courses  in  ladies' 
seminaries.  Bates  College,  Maine,  required  an  entrance  examination  upon  the  studies 
which  are  regarded  as  furnishing  the  best  preparation  for  liberal  culture,  and  main- 
tained one  uniform  obligatory  course  for  both  sexes,  but  the  number  of  women  then 
on  the  roll  was  too  small  to  give  this  example  much  weight  in  the  discussion  of 
collegiate  education  for  women.  All  things  considered,  of  the  various  colleges  open 
to  women  in  1870  Yassar  was  most  thoroughly  equipped  for  a  high  order  of  work.  It 
had  ample  resources  and  a  sure  promise  of  large  patronage. 

The  progress  during  the  decade  in  the  provisions  for  the  sux>erior  instruction  of 
women  has  been  marked  and  satisfactory.  In  1870  Michigan  University  and  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University  were  opened  to  women  ;  in  1872,  Cornell  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Yermont.  Boston  University,  which  completed  the  organization  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  in  1873,  admitted  both  sexes  on  the  same  conditions.  Smith  Col- 
lege and  Wellesley  were  organized  in  1875.  In  1879  the  Harvard  Annex  went  into 
•operation. 

The  position  taken  by  several  well  established  colleges  in  admitting  women  to  their 
curriculum  on  an  equality  with  young  men  has  operated  to  raise  the  standard  as  well 
as  to  modify  past  theories  of  woman's  education. 

Table  VIII  presents  the  summarized  statistics  of  227  institutions,  variously  desig- 
nated as  colleges,  institutes,  seminaries,  &c.    Probably  they  do  not  present  greater 
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•diversity  iu  standards,  curriculam,  and  equipment  than  the  institutions  for  men  re- 
ported in  Table  IX.  A  comparison  of  the  items  reported,  property  valuation,  source 
of  income,  &c.,  shows  that  the  colleges  for  women  have  not  been  aided  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  those  for  men.  The  total  number  of  students  in  the  colleges  for  women  is 
25,7^0,  distributed  as  follows :  6,378  in  preparatory  departments,  11,422  in  regular 
courses,  2,200  iu  special  or  partial  courses,  204  graduate  students,  and  5,576  students 
the  classification  of  whom  was  not  reported.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred  is 
866,  of  which  very  few,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  reported  from  the  New  England  States. 
It  should  be  remcmbere<l  that  the  five  colleges  for  women  in  the  State  of  Now  York 
included  in  the  report  of  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  State  are  not  embraced 
fu  this  summary.  The  statistics  of  these  will  be  found  in  Table  IX.  A  noticeable 
feature  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  is  the  development  of  the  departments  of 
art  ^nd  music.  The  course  pursued  places  these  branches  in  their  true  rank  as  essential 
parte  of  a  liberal  education. 

REQUISITES  FOn  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  following  are  the  requisites  for  admission  in  several  colleges  and  the  Ilarvard 
Annex  for  women : 

VAbSAB  COLLEGE,   rOUGHKRBPSlB,  N.  T. 

Ai^plicants  for  admission  to  the  college  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  ffood 
health,  and  must  present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  character.  None  will  1^  received 
for  a  shorter  period  than  the  current  academic  year. 

Candidates  for  the  freshman  class  are  examined  in  the  following  studies  (equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted  for  the  text  books  or  an  hors  named} : 

English  grammar,  including  analysis  of  sentences;  Hart's  Rhetoric;  geography; 
histojry  of  the  United  States ;  arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system ;  Olney's  uni- 
versity Algebra,  thronch  quadratic  equations;  Chauvenet's  Geometiy,  first  three 
books.  Brides  English  and  Latin,  one  other  language  is  required;  this  may  be 
-Greek,  French,  or  German,  according  to  the  student's  choice.  In  Latin,  grammar, 
with  A  thorough  knowledge  of  etymology  and  of  the  general  rules  of  syntax  and 
prosody,  including  hexameters ;  Csssar,  four  books ;  Virgil,  six  books  of  the  .ZBneid 
and  six  Eclogues;  Cicero,  six  orations;  pronunciation  after  the  Roman  method.  In 
Gre^k  (elective),  Curtius's  Grammar  j  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  two  books.  In  Gk>rman 
^elective),  grammar,  Fisoher-Ahn's  First  Course  and  Henn-Ahn's  Synopsis,  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Barnhelm,  and  Schiller's  WilhelmTell.  In  French  (elective),  grammar,  La 
i'ontaioe's  Fables,  Follot's  Les  Princes  de  I'Art,  Bdcher's  College  Plays. 

SHITll  COLLBGK,  KOBTHAMTTOX,  MASS. 
t 

To  enter  the  first  class  the  applicant  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  English 
grammar  and  orthography ;  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  (Harkness  and  Gooav/in 
preferred)^  Harkness's  Latin  Prose,  first  and  second  parts;  the  Catiline  of  Sallust; 
«e  ven  orations  of  Cicero ;  the  first  six  books  of  Virgil's  Alneld ;  four  books  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis;  three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad;  Jones's  Greek  Prose,  first  eighteen  exercises ; 
arithmetic;  Loomis's  Algebra  (or  any  standard  university  algebra),  through  quadratic 
equations ;  and  four  books  of  geometry.    Equivalents  will  be  accepted. 

Students  are  also  ad  vis  d  to  study  the  first  half  of  Otto's  French  grammar,  or  its 
equivalent,  before  entering  the  college,  although  this  will  not  be  insisted  u][)on  at 
present  as  a  requisite  for  Amission. 

WELLESLBY  COLLEGR.  WELLEHLBIT,  MASS. 

Latin  grammar,  including  prosody ;  Jones's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition,  or 
an  equivalent  in  Abbott,  Arnold,  Allen  and  Greenough,  or  Harkness ;  Cffisar,  Gallic  War, 
Books I-IV;  Cicero,  seven  orations;  Virgil,  ^neid.  Books  I-VI  (equivalents  in  Latin 
will  be  accepted);  Greek  grammar;  Jones's  Greek  Prose  Composition,  with  the  accents; 
Xenoph on.  Anabasis,  three  books;  Iliad,  three lM>oks;>  arithmetic,  including  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures;  Olney's  Complete  School  Algebra  (with  additional 
examples  from  Olney's  University  Algebra),  through  involution,  evolution,  radicals, 
qoadiatic  equations,  ratio,  proportion,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression. 

'Preparation  in  Greek  for  1880  is  advised  but  not  requirod.  In  Septembor,  1881,  it  will  1>e  required 
6tmi  au  candidates  for  the  general  college  course,  but  not  from  candiaatcs  for  the  scientific  course. 
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HABVARD  AKNBX,   CAHBOIDGE,  MASS. 

(Privrnte  collegiate  inetmction  for  women.) 

Any  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  instruction  here  offered  who  presents  herself  at  the 
Harvard  University  preliminary  examination  for  women  and  passes  satisfactorily  in 
the  following  subjects:  English;  physical  geography ;  elemental^  botuiy  or  physics; 
elementary  arithmetic,  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  plane  geometry;  his- 
tory ;  and  any  two  of  the  four  languages,  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek,  at  least 
one  of  the  two  chosen  being  a  modem  language. 

OTHER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  pi*eceding  summary  does  not  exhibit  the  total  provision  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.  Many  of  the  institutions  reporting  in  Table  IX  admit  both  sexes. 
The  number  of  women  in  these  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  as  the  sex  of  students 
is  not  specified  in  all  returns.  So  far  as  reported,  the  number  of  female  students  em- 
braced in  Table  IX  is  8,295:  5,545  in  preparatory  departments,  1,618  in  the  classical, 
and  1,132  in  the  scientific  courses. 

Women  are  also  admitted  to  many  schools  of  science  (Table  X),  but  the  number  ia 
not  stated,  save  for  the  preparatory  departments,  which  show  a  total  of  367.  So  far, 
then,  as  specified  in  the  returns  received  at  the  Office,  the  total  of  female  students  in 
mixed  colleges  in  1880  was  8,662,  of  which  number  5,912  were  in  preparatory  depart- 
ments. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women  (incorporated  in 
1877)  is  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  object  for  which  it  was  created.  It  extends 
aid,  interest,  and  sympathy  into  all  the  departments  of  any  university  in  the  State 
which  offers  its  educational  privileges  to  women.  The  following  are  the  classes  of 
beneficiaries  to  whom  loans  or  gifts  may  be  made  by  the  executive  committee : 

(1)  Young  women  who  are  pursuing  the  regular  course  of  study  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  any  university  iu  Massachusetts;  (2)  young  women 
who,  having  received  a  degree  from  any  Massachusetts  university,  desire  to  pursue  in 
any  place  additional  courses  of  study;  (3)  young  women  who,  having  been  honorably 
graduated  from  any  college  or  university  in  any  State,  desire  to  pursue  in  Massachu- 
setts professional  or  higher  liberal  studies  as  candidates  for  professional  or  the  higher 
academic  degrees;  (4)  young  women,  not  graduates  of  any  college  or  university,  who 
may  be  pursuing  profession^  studies  in  any  university  in  Massachusetts. 

The  society  brings  a  powerful  influence  to  bear  upon  every  proposed  measure  for 
extending  the  means  of  higher  education  for  women,  as  was  illustrated  in  its  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  for  Girls.  It  labors  to  excite  and  maintain  interest 
in  the  cause  by  discussion  in  social  meetings  and  by  the  publication  of  information. 
Much  of  the  work  accomplished  is  necessarily  such  as  cannot  be  represented  in  a  re- 
port, but  the  record  of  collegiate  education  for  women  would  be  incomplete  without 
reference  to  this  valuable  auxiliary. 

The  Society  to  Encourage  Studies  at  Home  published  its  seventh  annual  report  the 
present  year.    For  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  152  of  the  abstracts. 

TABLE  IX.— UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  number  of  this  class  of  institutionss- 
with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1871  to  1880, 
inclusive : 


Number  of  iustitatioiis 
Number  of  iust motors . 
Numb*  r  of  studentB . . . 


1871.   I  1872. 


290 

2,002 

49.827 


298 
3,040 
45,617 


1873. 


3,106 
52,053 


1874. 


343 
8,783 
56,682 


1875. 


355 


58,894 


1876.   !  18n. 

I 

35G  ;  851 
3, 920  3, 998 
50,481   67,334 


187&   I  1879.   i  1880. 

358  304  304 
3, 885  4, 241  I  4, 16<^ 
67,987   60,011   59,594. 
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Table  IX, — Summary  of  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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Table  IK,^  Summary  of  atatisticB  of 


,  tc 


Preparatory  department. 


Students. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Alabama 4 

Arkansas  4 

California il3 

8 
3 
1 
7 


10 


8  13 
15  22 
8  30 


I 


Colorado 

Connectiont 
Delaware ... 

Georgia 

Illinois 2B 

Indiana il4  32 

Iowa 119  143 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

MinnesotA 

Mississippi  — 

Missouri jl4  23  I 

Nebraska !  4   13  ' 

Nevada ;  i     1 

New  Hampshire.'  1    .. 

Now  Jersey '  4  j... 

New  York 29  85  ! 

North  Carolina..   8  10  ' 

Ohio 35  85 

Oregon 8  18  , 

Pennsylvania — 27  '54  i 
Bhode  Island....  I  1  |..J 
South  Carolina...   8  I  8 


32 

a528 

al,205 

a239 


9  22 
6  1 
4     0 


224 

a2,616 

al,376 

ol,C70 

772 

602 

0585 

70 

254 

110 

.0950 

0288 

G83 

o604 

548 

48 


255 

994 

50 


148 
1,854 


10 
22 
45 
o80 


Collegiate  department. 


6 


40 


977 
555 
472 

481 

50  I 
243  . 
110  ^ 
547  j 
157  ' 
635 
567 
432  ; 

22  ' 
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404 
524  '  e606 
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0639  I  567 
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222  ' 
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03,054  2,408  324 

328  I  318  !  10 

o3, 073  2, 184  794 

554  309  245 


10  I  36 

108   171 
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165  ,.... 
291  j.... 
89  L... 


51 

32 
145 

25 

73 
5 

45 
202 
105 
156 

59 
517 

38 

40 
109 
156 
116 

62 

26 
178  1,735 

24       117 


417 

291 

800 

67 

951 

59 

469 

2,081 

1,169 

1,296 

823 

1,224 

92 

431 

1,146 

1.899 

1,111 

351 

284 


Students 

in  classical 

course. 


Students 

insdoitiflo 

course. 


156 
6275 
dl8 
882 


c850  282     59 

153  20 

896  592 

228  157 


1.906   1,443  ,  463  '  c661       573     54 


Tennessee 20  32 

Texas i  9  ,15 

Vermont |  2   .., 

Virghiia 8 


o408  ,257    65 

1,264   1,031  !  233       375  | 
567  1    406     161       251 


45  1....' 
433   103 


104     50 


West  Virginia... 
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Utah 


Washington 2 


88 
133 
647 
340 
159 
083 


, 

38 

110 

23  , 
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452 

142 

196 

76 

340 

251 

10 
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61  ' 
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71 

439 
70 
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37 
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17 
40 
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52 
18 
65 
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95 
44 
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Total 364  694  a2d,i:!8  18,r>03  5.545  e6,930  5.086  003   3,466  ,82,653  adl4,669<ll,618A8, Oil  1,182 
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265 


21 
221 


46 
170 


128 
60 

121 

12 

86 

8 


53 


336 
3 
10 


a  Sex  not  reported  in  all  ctiscs. 

b  Includes  148  sex  not  given. 

0  Classification  not r«»portcd  in  all  caies. 


d  A  small  number  of  scientiflo  students  induded  here. 
e  Includes  57  sex  not  given. 
/  Includes  155  sex  not  given. 
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universities  and  colleges — Continued. 


CoQegiate 
department. 


Tolomos  in  libraries.     | 
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.a 


5       I 


2,450  j 
800  I 
8,100 


31,100 
115, 372 
66,207  I 


•r 


53.672 
22.175 
39.597 
50.800 
41,771 
42.650 

272,528 
56,781 
17,441 
10.700 

101,606 
8,000 


64,000 

00,500 

237.224 

29,543 

812,672 

0.520 

145^266 

63.000 

18^050 

46,963 

13,287 

81,552 

89,200 

5.650 

48.250 

47,411 

2,968 

1.800 


6.900 
3,030 
2,087 
1,582 
2,875 
2,044 

400 

431 
1.438 
6,330 
3,041 
2,116 

416 
6,879 

600 


1,600 
2,000 
7,831 

700 
4,936 

208 
12,304 
2,163 

625 
3,982 

140 

361 
2,116 

735 
5,133 

250 

80 

1.400 


23,500 
2,000 

15,850 

22,150 

15,341 
7,085 
2,855 

11, 149 
4,900 

14,700 
4,350 

40,070 

7,050 

670 

8,600 

9,600 


21,800 
40.960 
87,118 
31,160 
1,200 
71,989 


9.825 
10,775 
2,050 


31,500 

300 

2,400 

4,200 


I 


$370,000 

114, 000 

1, 367, 400 

190.000 

472,884 

75,000 

906,000 

2. 303, 600 

1,020,000 

1, 173, 908 

540.000 

773. 000 

418,000 

805.000 

520,500 

1.150,000 

1,363,442 

827.650 

626,000 

1,126,220 

188,000 

26,000 

126.000 

1,160,000 

7,266,773 

689,000 

8,091,421 

265,000 

5,135,628 


0 

a 


Property,  income,  &c. 

,  i        ? 

I   a         -^  • 
1   1      ,    s| 


250,000 

1,451,500 

295,000 

340.000 

1,465,000 

307,000 

798.500 

1, 150. 000  I 


100,000 


$302,000 

12,000 

1,771,204 

1,954,023  ; 
83,000 
478, 170 

J,  419. 910 

1,022,000  ' 
796,020  , 
166,755  I 
585,400  I 
328,813  j 
611,000  ! 

3.027,000  ' 

5.666.821  ; 

1,081,892 
609,853 
652,061 

1.062,400  ' 
26,000  I 
90,000  ; 
500,000  I 

1,886,869  ' 

9,247,881  ' 
274.000  , 

2, 009. 711 
247.000  ' 

3,937,390  I 
643.637  ^ 
492.000  I 

1,232.375 
61.000 
275.000  I 
338,460  I 
138.663 
783.022 
116,000 


P 


II 


I 


§d 

i 

31 

1 

II 

a^ 

S  Gk 

as 

-3 

u 

•S* 

•§■0 
52 

^ 

J<s 

^ 

$24,000  ' 
1.000 

100,216 
20,618 

120.973 
4,980 
35,283 

124,896 
04,970 
47.300 
11,800  1 
32,661 
15, 155 
36,700 

181.734 

426,058  ' 
78,420  , 
35.834 
80.443  I 
66. 110  I 
2,250  i 


$6,000 

10.800 

68.814 

471 

102. 912 

540 

12.100 

107,719 

29,488 

43,758 

6.450 

56,466 

15,327 

19,251 

13,572 

150, 335 

81,760 

7,205 

7,100 

73,765 

1,800 


Ml*  000 

36,697 

7,000 


$2,450 
220,000 


8.198 

I  23.000  I 

I  20,000 

32.000 


20.800 
144,017 
24,755 
23,280 
500 


25,000 
88,625 

710. 164 
10.000 

232.485  I 
21.600 

199.368 
36,128 
25.600 
80.550 
1.900 
16,868 
21,618 
8,469 
52.542 
2.200 


5.000 


600 


16,000 

21.186 
474.229 

27,500 
120,948 

15.760 
179,932 

30,869 
5.820 

46.810 

30.630 
4.990 

16.279 
5,912 

62.676 
1.186 
3,000 
2.500 


20,000 

1 

30,065 

67,918 
22.000 
2.000 
27,000 
25,000 
6.000 
1.000 


.|  112,150 

295,000 

115,000 

7.886 

134.550 
200 


504 


2.500 


100,000 

116,616 

321,265 

11,120 

212,000 

60.620 

143.000 

70,306 

82,000 

12,000 


1    8, 130  . 

I I 

•  10.600  ! 
I  43,897  ' 
U0,000  j 
I  2,600  I 
I    1,250  I 


16.700 
5,200 

17.500 
18,000 


2.767  I  411  2.842,706  100,053  459,872  39,623,424 

I  !  I 


43, 431, 520  3, 014, 048  jl.  881. 860  418. 169  2,225,915 


^InGlade»24  sex  not  gives. 
h  Inclndcs  20  sex  not  {^iron. 
i  Includes  149  sex  not  giyen. 


j  Includes  243  sex  not  given. 
k  Congreasiooal  appropriation. 
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Summary  of  college  entrance  eiaminationa  in  1880. 


Location. 

i 

1 

o 

1 

a 
1 
5 

Number  admitted.          ^'^^.^^^  '»' 

2 
-3 

a 

s 

1 

79 
440 

17 
11 
28 

18 

Conditioned  in— 

1       1  c    r 

Name. 

1 

1 

g 

1 

it 
frg 

"S 

5 

JO 

i 

1 

S 

2 

1 

o 

5 

Univei-sity  of  Alabama*   TnflcalooflA.  AIa 

105 
475 

17 
77 
2fl 

?6 

ArkaxiBaa  Indastrial 

Unirersity. 
College  of  St.  Aiigastine 

Fayetteville,Ark... 
Bonicia,Cal 

15 

5 

5 

10 

11 

0 

15 

5 

8 

Weeloyan  University* . 
Illinois  Wesleyan  TJni- 

Middlctown,Conn.. 
Bloomington,  HI 

32 

36 

00 

15 

5 

3 

5 

1         5 

vcraity. 

Knox  College 

Lombard  University. . . 
Lake  ForestUnivcrsity* 

Galesburg.ni \      30 

Galesborcr.  Ill i* 

5 

1 

0 

0 

a 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Lake  Forest,  HI 

Monmouth,  HI 

Bock  Island,  111 

Urbana,Ill 

44         28 

MonmoQth  College 

Augustana  College 

80 
28 
146 

45 
0 
16 
68 
13 

13 
4 
42 
25 
51 
36 

35 
57 
13 

QA 

50 
23 
101 

1 

84 

4 

Illinois  Indnstrial  Uni- 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R 

versity. 

Concordia  College 

FmnkHnXJoUege 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.... 

Franklin,  Ind 

Hartsville,Ind 

Irvington,  Ind 

M^^roiP,  Ind  ^  r 

8 
16 
57 
12 

7 
3 
30 
18 
51 
28 

35 
49 
9 
24 
12 

48 

1 

QartsvflPuniversity . . 

Butler  university* 

5 
1 

4 

1 
10 
6 

6 

lege. 
Earlham  College 

Bichmond,Ind 

Davenport,  Iowa.... 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Fayette,  Iowa 

Mt  Pleasant,  Iowa.. 
Pella,Iowa 

4 

5 

1 

1 
1 

12 
0 

3 

0 

0 

Griswold  College 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Grerman  College 

Central  University  of 

Iowa. 
Tabor  CoUexre 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 
0 

8 
0 

Tabor,  Iowa 

Western,  Iowa 

Hew  Libertv.  Kv  . . . 

0 
4 

1 

8 

al 

29 

2 

0 
4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Western  College* 

St  Benedict's  College*. 
Concord  University*. . . 
St. Charles  College*.... 
Jefferson  College* 

Bates  College* 

1 

6 

2 

Grand  Cotean.  I<a.  . . '      i^ 

StJamesParish,La. 
(Convent  P.  0.) 

Lewi8ton,Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

EllicottCity,Md.... 
Westminster,  Md... 

Amherst,  Mass 

74 

50 
25 
40 
113 

101 

22 

67 
2 

09 

0 

0 

0 

5 

n 

Loyola  College 

St  Charles  College 

40 
04 

41 
0 

Western  Maryland  Col- 

lege.* 
Amherst  College 

7 

14 
31 
3 
14 

9 

11 
31 
4 
15 

5 
82 

4 

10 

10 
0 
2 

7 

Boston  College 

Tnfla  Colleffe 

Boston,  Mass 40 

College  fiilL  Mass  .         24 

9 

9 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Wnilams  College 

WiUiamstown,  Mass      98  :      67 

.... 

.... 

.... 

9 

*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edacation  for  1870. 
a  Conditioned  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 
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CXXVII 


Summary  of  college  entrance  examinations  in  1880 — Contiuued. 


Name. 


Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College 
Carloton  Colldge . . . 
Univereity  of 

alppl.* 
Lincoln  College 
Wa«hington  University 

Dmry  College 

Ncbraslta  Wesley  an 

University. 

Rutgers  College 

College  of  New  Jersey. 
St.  Stephen's  College. . . 

Hobart  College 

Mad  ison  University — 

Cornell  University 

Vassar  College* 

Union  College 

University    of   North 

Carolina.* 

Trinity  College* 

Wake  Forest  College  . . 
Baldwin  University — 

Capital  University 

Denison  Univenity . . . . 

Marietta  College 

Rio  Grande  College  — 

Scio  College 

Heidelberg  College  .... 
Urban*  University  .... 
Wilmington  College*  . . 
McHinnviUe  College*.. 

Christian  College 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University 
Pennsylvania  College.. 
Haverford  College 


Location. 


Holland,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  . . 
Northfield,Hlnn... 
Oxford,  Miss 


Greenwood,  Mo . 
St  Louis,  Mo  ... 
Springfield,  Mo . 
Osceola,  Nebr... 


New  Branswiolc,N.J 
Prir.ceton,  N.  J  — 
Annaadale,  N.  Y — 

Geneva,  N.Y 

HamQton,N.Y  .... 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y 
Schenectady,  N.Y.. 
Chapel  Hin^K.C... 

Trinity  College,N.O. 
Wake  Forest,  N.C.. 

Bere^Ohio 

Colnmbns,  Ohio 

GranviUe,  Ohio  — 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande, Ohio  ... 

Scio,  Ohio 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

UrbaoAiOhio 

Wilmington,  Ohio  .. 
MoMilmvill^  Oreg. . 

Monmoath,  Oreg 

Philomath,  Oreg ... . 

Salem,  Oreg , 

G^ettysborg,  Pa 

Haverford  College, 
Pa. 

JeflTersonfPa 

LewisborgfPa 


Number  admitted 


Number  rejected  for 
deficiency  in — 


Monongahela  College . . 
Univenity  at   Lewis- 

burg.* 

*From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edncation 

aOf  these,  2  were  conditioned  in  severs!  studies, 
alone. 

b  Number  admitted  conditioned  in  English. 


for  1879. 

,  2  in  mathematics  and  English, 


and  2  in  English 
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CXXVIII     REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 

Summary  of  college  entrance  examinaiione  in  IbeO — Continued, 


Name. 


St.  Francis  College  . . . 

Allegheny  College   — 

Westminster  College  .. 

Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Lehigh  University* 

Swarthmore  College  . . . 

Brown  University 

Erskine  College 

Newberry  College 

£ast  Tennessee  Wes- 
leyan  University.* 

M aryville  College 

Moeheim  Institute 

Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege. 

Fisk  University 

Greeneville  and  Tnsca- 
lum  College.* 

Southwestern  Univer- 
sity.* 

Baylor  University 

Marvin  College 

University  of  Vermont 
and  Stato  Agricnlt- 
ural  College. 

Middlebnry  College*. . . 

Randolph  Macon  Col- 
lege. 

Roanoke  College 

Lawrence  University . . 

Beloit  College 

University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Racine  College 

Ripon  College* 

Howard  University — 

National  Deaf  •  Mate 
College. 


Total. 


Location. 


I 
4 


I 


Number  admitt4^d. 


Conditioned  iu — 


Number  rejected  for 
deficiency  in — 


Loretto.Pa 20 

Meadville,Pa '  39  | 

New  Wilmington,  Pa[  85  ; 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 43 


I 


South  Bethlehem,  Pa 

Swarthmore,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I  . . 

Due  West,  S.C 

Newberry, a C  ... 
Athens,  Tenn 


Maxyville,  Tenn . 
Mosheim,  Train . . 
Nashville,  Tenn  . 


Nashville, Tenn  ... 
Tusculnm,  Tenn . . . 

Greorgetown,  Tex  .. 

Indei>endcnoe,  Tex 
Waxahachie,  Tex . . 
Burlington,  Vt 


231 

25 : 


Racine,  Wis 

Ripon,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.  C . 


* ' 

1 

1 

i 

JO 

'2  k» 

S 

-^ 

2 

H 

'■a 

a 

o 

es 

A 

es 

H 

I 

1 

b2 

.     1     B 

^ 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

d 

1   1 

* 

■"" 

~ 

7 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0*0 

0 

0- 

1    5 

7 

6 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0       1 

1 

^ 

51 

5 

0 

3 

73 

29 

10 



101 

29 

3C 

13 

18 

12 

3 

5 

26 

18 

2 

5 

200 

90 

40 

30 

3 

60 

! 

10 

5 

6 

0 

4 

5 

9  I 

39  I 

4  I 

3' 

20 


2  I    2  I  6       0  I      4 

5  |..-.i  21  1  17       20 

1  i    1  I  3    ....       2 

...'    1       1  ■ 


20     10 


,  f 


s; 

6 

0  . 

70 

30 

3 

63    . 

3C 

35| 

0 

4| 

60 
0 


Middloburj-,  Vt . . . .  '  15  ' 

Ashland,  Va I  127    . 

I      ; 

Salem,  Va I  50  i. 

Appleton,Wis I  34  ] 

Beloit,  Wis !  24  ' 

Madison,  Wis !  140   . 


147     12 

20       \ 


12 


19  i 


9  , 
20  I 
2 


14     11  I 
14       5 


8  ! 

4  I 


15  ;  14 

29  1  14 

4  3 

12  4  I 


1  0  ,        0 

0        1  ;      1 

....      1  i 

0  7  t        0 

I 


20 


0 

0  1 

0  ' 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1  1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7  ' 

3I 

8 

4 

1? 

27 

. . .  -i 

t 

4  9  ]  4  4  .... 
2  1  I  5  0  O 
2       10       0         'I 


0 
0 


2        2 


1    0  I    0  I    0       0  I      0 

!     I     ! 


.  5. 505  2. 994   530  383       740 


310 


110     07  ,112     49  .  219 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  ISTO. 
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CXXX         EEPOET   OP   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 

StatiaUcal  9ummary  of  students  in  institutions  for  superior  instruction  (not  including  students 
in  preparatory  departments). 


Steles  and  TendtoriM. 


I 
1| 

I 


11 


III 

III 

1^^ 


ill 


Alabaxna 

ArTranaaa 

Califomia 

Colorado 

Connectiont 

Delaware 

Georgia 

ininoU 

Indiana.....*......... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetto 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Ifebraaka 

Nerada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

Soatb  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colnmbia. . 
Washington 


417 
291 
800 

951 
60 

409 
2,081 
1,109 
l,29e 

823 

1,224 

92 

431 
1,146 
1.899 
1,111 

861 

284 
1,735 

117 


247 
688 

8,612 
894 

2,621 
602 

2,454 
247 
256 

1.920 
865 
102 
793 
200 
678 
164 
117 


150 
18 
160 
114 
190 


881 


142 
303 
80 
218 
276 
182 


110 
480 
668 

234 


240 


8 


94 

242 

2,165 

24 

124 

60 

2,884 


66 

144 

38 
602 


201 


265 

87 

1.667 

1,205 

62 

202 

71 

1.363 

261 

348 

801 

1,328 

44 

135 

676 

1,288 


35 
195 
277 
2,400 
534 
968 
125 


200 
1,229 
568 
95 
999 
223 
281 


1,386 

800 

1,170 

171 

1,406 

96 

2,178 

3,580 

1,817 

1,716 

670 

2,760 

863 

880 

1.877 

3,896 

1.380 

486 

1,200 

a,fe 

125 
86 

886 
1,207 
8^137 
1,452 
8,718 

687 
6.766 

247 

682 
8.140 
1,677 

235 
2,304 

423 
1.054 

154 

117 


Total. 


82,668 


0,786     10,402      61,740 
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SUPEBIOK  INSTRUCTION.  CXXXI 

Table  IX  presents  the  statistical  snmmary  of  364  colleges  or  aniversities.  The  two 
words  are  used  interchangeably  in  the  United  States;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
most  of  the  institutions  designated  as  universities  in  the  table  differ  in  no  respect 
from  colleges,  while  some  of  the  colleges  have  the  characteristics  generally  implied 
in  the  term  "  university ."  Thirteen  of  the  institutions  reported  in  the  table  are  not 
at  present  doing  any  work  above  the  preparatory  grade.  Some,  indeed,  are  not  as 
well  equipped  and  do  not  maintain  as  high  standards  of  scholarship  as  the  leading 
preparatories,  yet,  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  they  have  the  power  of  conferriug 
degrees.  This  looseness  in  the  use  of  names  and  in  classification  makes  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  estimate  the  agencies  available  for  superior  instruction  in  our  country, 
and  in  each  case  it  is  safe  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  items  noted.  The  decade 
has  been  marked  by  an  increase  in  the  number  and  by  the  vigorous  growth  of  insti- 
tutions which  are  plainly  of  the  first  order. 

An  examination  of  my  successive  annual  reports  shows  a  constantly  increasing  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  institutions  to  respond  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Office.  Of 
the  364  which  appear  in  the  table  this  year,  18  do  not  report  the  date  of  their  charters, 
28  do  not  report  the  classification  of  students,  8  do  not  report  the  number  of  students, 
and  26  do  not  report  the  number  of  years  in  course.  In  each  instance  the  number 
fidling  to  report  bears  a  very  small  ratio  to  the  whole  number.  The  most  incomplete 
columns  in  Table  IX  are  those  relating  to  endowments  and  income,  a  matter  of  especial 
i^^t,  as  these  items  afford  a  better  conception  of  the  provision  for  liberal  education 
and,  by  inference,  of  the  comparative  advantages  offered  by  the  several  St<ates  than 
any  other  data  which  can  be  graphically  expressed. 

PREPABATORT  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  nomber  of  scholars  reported  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  universities  and 
colleges  ia  26,138,  of  whom  6,930  are  preparing  for  the  subsequent  classical  course  and 
5,085  for  the  subsequent  scientific  course.  The  entire  number  of  preparatory  students 
is  only  6,415  less  than  the  number  in  the  collegiate  departments. 

From  the  New  England  States,  180  students  are  reported  in  preparatory  depart- 
ments; from  the  Middle  States,  5,214;  leaving  20,744  as  the  number  of  preparatory 
students  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Southern,  Central,  and  Western  States. 
It  would  seem  that  an  institution  whose  professors  and  funds  are  employed  wholly 
or  chiefly  in  preparatory  work  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  prerogatives  of  a  college. 
Many  allowances,  however,  are  to  be  made  for  the  irregularity. 

The  pioneers  in  the  western  territory  have  been  ambitious  to  secure  appropriations, 
endowments,  and  charters  which  would  place  the  institutions  of  the  new  States  on 
an  equality  with  those  of  the  older  States  as  soon  as  circumstances  should  favor  the 
establishment  of  the  requisite  standards  of  scholarship.  In  other  words,  the  colle- 
giate character  of  many  of  these  institutions  is  prospective ;  meanwhile,  they  meet  the 
demands  of  the  moment.  In  many  instances  the  zeal  whieh  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  institutions  nominally  of  superior  order  has  not  been  accompanied  by  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  conditions  essential  to  their  maintenance.  Colleges  have  been 
founded  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  sufficient  patronage  from  the  surrounding 
population  and  no  prospect  of  students  drawn  from  distant  localities,  or  where  the 
lack  of  secondary  schools  has  forced  the  work  of  preparation  upon  the  colleges.  The 
disproportion  between  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  in  certain  sections  will  be 
seen  by  comparisons  of  Tables  YII  and  IX.  For  instance,  Tennessee  has  21  colleges 
and  univendties;  Massachusetts,  with  a  larger  population,  reports  7.  The  former 
State  reports  2  preparatory  schools;  the  latter,  23.  When  the  resources  necessary  to 
meet  the  demands  of  modem  education  are  considered,  it  seems  that  the  concentration 
of  meane  upon  a  few  institutions  for  superior  instruction  and  the  establishment  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  vigorous  preparatories,  both  public  and  corporate,  secure  to  a 
State  the  beat  conditions  for  liberal  education.  The  disproportion  between  the  sev- 
eral grades  of  institutions  noticeable  in  many  States  indicates  the  necessity  for  caution 
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and  discrimination  on  the  part  of  State  legiBlatnres  in  granting  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion. The  mnltiplication  of  institntions  may  be  carried  to  sneh  an  excess  as  to  create 
an  nnseemly  strife  for  patronage,  to  the  great  detriment  of  scholarly  standards  and 
inflnenoe. 

BBLATIOH  OF  00LLBOB8  OB  ITKIVBRaniES  TO  PUBUC  HIOH  SCHOOLS  AHD  FBSPABA- 

TOBT  SCHOOLS. 

Michigan  Univeisity  has  exercised  a  marked  influence  npon  the  disonssions  of  eda- 
oational  policies  through  its  system  of  ooedncation  and  its  intimate  relation  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  both  of  which  features  were  introduced  during  the  decade. 
Its  action  with  reference  to  the  former  has  been  noticed  under  Table  VIlJL  Of  the 
latter  the  president  says,  in  his  report  for  1880 : 

The  continuity  of  the  studies  in  the  local  schools  of  the  State  and  in  the  uniTersity 
suggests  a  remark  on  the  working  of  the  plan  of  school  visiting  and  inspection  adopted 
by  the  literary  faculty  ten  years  ago  and  usually  called  ''  the  diploma  mtem." 
According  to  this  plan  candidates  for  admission  to  the  literary  department  holdiuff 
the  diploma  o£  any  Michigan  high  school  which  has  been  risited  on  the  request  <3 
the  school  board  by  an  examining  conmiittee  of  the  faculty  and  approved  are  admitted 
to  the  nnirersity  without  examination.  This  innoration  on  old  customs,  like  all 
innovations  and  chiefly  because  it  was  an  innovation,  was  met  at  once  with  severe 
criticism,  and  especially  by  some  distinguished  educators  in  the  older  colleges,  fear- 
ing, as  was  alleged,  that  such  a  system  would  bring  down  the  standard  of  scholarship. 
Experience,  however.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the  university, 
an  innovation  made  at  the  same  period,  has  proved  that  there  was  no  ground  for  fear, 
except  that  the  thing  was  new  and  not  practised  in  the  mother  colleges.  Two  facts 
are  to  be  noted  amonff  the  results:  first,  the  standard  of  preparation  in  the  high 
schools,  if  afiected  at  all,  has  been  elevated  rather  than  lowered ;  second,  the  State 
system  of  education  has  become  a  reality.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  system, 
properly  so  called,  without  an  actual  and  living  connection  and  communication 
among  its  members.  By  calling  for  the  visiting  or  examining  committees  of  the  fac- 
ulty, the  high  schools  have  been  brought  into  that  vital  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity which  makes  them  parts  of  an  actual  organism,  and,  so  far  as  concerns  these 
schools,  our  State  system  no  longer  exists  merely  on  paper. 

There  are  now  sixteen  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  high  schools  of  the 
State  holding  this  relation  to  the  university ;  and  no  one  can  look  into  the  condition 
of  these  schools  without  feeling  satisfied  that  this  connection  has  had  the  effect  both 
to  animate  their  students  to  more  earnest  effort  and  to  encourap^  and  strengthen  the 
teachers,  while  it  has  brought  about  a  more  perfect  unity  of  plan  and  method  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  in  general.  In  short  it  gives  to  our  schools,  otherwise  isolated,  a 
bond  of  union  and  a  centre  of  life.  We  are  convinced,  as  the  result  of  an  experiment 
of  ten  years,  that  this  cooperative  plan,  especially  if  entered  into  by  the  few  remain- 
ing schools  and  thus  perfected,  will  give  a  character  of  consistency,  solidity,  strength, 
and  efficiency  to  the  educational  work  of  the  State  which  will  leave  nothing  further 
to  be  desired  but  the  uninterrupted  operation  and  movement  of  the  system. 

The  following  text  of  the  conditions  indicates  how  carefhlly  the  system  is  guarded : 

A  committee  of  the  facultj^will  visit,  once  every  year,  any  public  high  school  in 
Michigan,  on  request  of  its  school  board,  and  report  ite  condition  to  the  faculty. 

If  the  faculty  shall  be  satisfied  Arom  such  report  that  the  school  is  taught  by  com- 
petent instructors  and  is  furnishing  a  good  preparation  for  any  one  or  more  of  our 
regular  courses,  then  the  graduates  from  such  preparatory  course  or  courses  will  be 
^omitted  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  university  without  examination  and  permitted 
to  enter  on  such  undergraduate  course  or  courses  as  the  approved  preparatory  work 
eontemplated. 

They  must  present  to  the  president,  within  three  months  after  their  graduation,  the 
diplomas  of  their  school  board^  certifying  that  they  have  sustained  their  examinations 
in  all  the  studies  prescribed  for  admission  to  one  of  the  three  courses,  classical,  sci- 
entific and  en^neering,  or  Latin  and  scientific.  They  will  also  be  required  to  appear 
at  once  in  their  classes ;  otherwise  they  can  be  admitted  only  after  examination. 

The  privilege  of  admission  on  diploma  is  limited  to  public  schools  in  Michigan,  and 
their  school  boards  must  make  the  application  annually. 

Since  Michigan  took  the  initiative  the  policy  has  been  generally  adopted  in  the 
Northwestern  States. 
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The  fonowing  snnoimoeiiient  is  made  in  the  legiBter  of  the  UniTeiBity  of  California  for 
188(M81: 

The  University  of  California  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public  educational  system  of 
the  State.  As  such  it  aims  to  complete  %&  work  begun  in  the  public  schools.  It  now 
desires  to  place  itself  in  eren  closer  relations  and  cooperation  with  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  than  formerly  by  receiving,  under  certain  conditions,  graduates  from  high 
schools  without  examination. 

In  1878,  the  faculty  of  Tale  College  announced  the  acceptance  of  the  final  examina- 
tLon  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  of  New  ELaven  in  place  of  the  usual  preliminary 
examination  by  officers  of  the  college  for  adnussion  to  the  freshman  class.  The  experi- 
ment was  made  with  great  caution ;  a  written  record  of  the  scholarship  of  each  can- 
didate for  his  last  school  year  and  the  papers  passed  in  by  him  at  the  last  examination, 
with  the  marks  put  upon  them  by  the  examiners  of  the  school,  were  required  to  be 
submitted  to  the  faculty.  The  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  society  of  the 
alunmi  for  1878  says  with  reference  to  this  experiment :  ''  It  has  not  been  made  entirely 
dear  to  the  Judgment  of  the  faculty  that  it  will  be  wise  to  adopt  this  as  a  permanent 
policy  toward  any  school,  but  it  has  some  obvious  advantages,  and  will  be  tried  again 
the  present  summer." 

The  policy  continues  so  far  as  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  is  concerned,  but  has 
not  been  extended  to  other  preparatories. 

In  1876,  it  was  announced  in  the  catalogue  of  Dartmouth  College  that  "students 
firom  such  fitting  schools  as  have  a  regular  and  thorough  course  of  preparation  Ibr 
college  of  at  least  three  years  wiU  be  admitted  without  examination,  on  the  certificate 
of  their  respective  principals  that  they  have  completed  the  curriculum  of  the  senior 
year  and  have  regularly  graduated,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  proper  moral  quali- 
fications, they  have  mastered  the  entire  requisites  for  admission,  or  their  equivalents, 
aa  set  forth  in  the  catalogue." 

▲DMUaiON  BBQUXBEMSNT8  JJXD  OOLLBQB  OURRIOULA. 

The  standards  of  admission  in  the  older  colleges  have  materially  changed  during 
the  decade.  So  for  as  the  leading  branches  of  the  former  requirements,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics,  are  concerned,  the  changes  have  been  directed  rather  to  improving 
the  quality  than  to  increasing  the  amount  of  preparatory  work.  The  principal  addi- 
tional requiremento  are  English  language,  composition,  and  literature  and  elementary 


The  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  colleges  and  tiie  preparatory  schools  if 
uniform  admission  requisites  were  adopted  by  the  faculties  of  the  leading  colleges  are 
lecognixed,  and  many  conferences  have  been  held  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  this 
result.  With  refSBrence  to  the  attitude  of  the  New  England  coUeges  on  this  subject. 
President  Bobinson,  of  Brown  University,  says,  in  his  annual  report  for  1880 : 

The  diver^ties  both  in  kind  and  amount  of  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class  existing  among  colleges  have  long  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  preparatory  schools,  a  cause  of  vexation  to  students  and  their  parents,  and  of 
more  than  doubtfiil  value  to  the  colleges  maintaining  them.  At  the  sugffestion  of 
Iteown  University,  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England  has  been  cuscussing 
the  question  whetner  uniformity  in  these  requirements  among  the  ten  colleges  com- 
posing the  association^  be  not  now  both  practicable  and  desirable.  After  careful  dis- 
cussion and  conferences  of  various  committees  on  the  several  departments  of  study, 
some  approach  toward  the  desired  end  has  been  made,  and  it  is  now  hoped  that  a 
practicMrble  degree  of  uniformity  will  soon  be  reached.  The  real  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  uniformily  are  fower  and  less  formidable  than  they  at  first  sight  appear.  The 
diversities  in  the  requirements  have  had  their  origin  in  no  essential  dinerence  of 
views  as  to  what  constitutes  a  liberal  education  or  as  to  what  the  colleges  ought  to 
do  in  their  efforts  to  provide  it.  But  they  are  numerous  and  serious  enough  in  their 
influence  on  the  preparatory  schools,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  coUegas  themselves,  to 
make  it  worth  while,  if  poasible,  to  remove  them. 

iHarraid,  Ysb^  Brown,  Bertmoath,  WfiUaou,  Boston,  Amherst,  Weskyan,  Tiinity,  and  Tofta. 
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Changes  corresponding  to  those  noted  in  entrance  requirements  have  taken  place  in 
the  courses  and  the  conduct  of  college  studies.  The  course  in  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics has  heen  made  more  thorough  and  comprehensive,  and  the  curriculum  has  been 
greatly  extended  in  the  direction  of  philosophy,  physics,  natural  science,  history,  and 
political  economy.  These  changes  are  in  a  measure  the  natural  result  of  advancing 
civilization  and  national  importance,  but  it  is  also  easy  to  discern  in  them  the  effects 
of  the  great  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  department  of  physical  science  and  of  the 
application  of  such  knowledge  to  important  industries. 

As  a  means  of  bringing  this  wide  range  of  studies  within  the  ordinary  term  of  col- 
lege life  the  system  of  electives  has  displaced  to  a  great  extent  the  uniform  obligatory 
course.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  leading  colleges  do  not  favor  entire  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  studies ;  they  offer  several  equivalent  courses  leading  alike  to  the 
bachelor's  degree,  and  the  liberty  of  choice  is  restricted  to  these  groups,  an  adjustment 
which  secures  thoroughness,  unity,  and  completeness  in  the  course  selected. 

COIXEOX  OOVERNMBNT. 

The  general  character  of  college  government  has  been  modified  in  consequence  of 
changes  in  public  sentiment  with  reference  to  the  exercise  of  authority  and  the 
advanced  age  of  students  resulting  from  the  elevation  of  standards.  In  the  majority 
of  our  colleges  discipline  and  instruction  are  still  regarded  as  equally  binding  upon 
the  faculty.  They  are  not  only  expected  to  provide  the  means  of  knowledge,  but  to 
see  that  the  student  avails  himself  of  the  provision  and  to  keep  watch  and  restraint 
upon  his  conduct. 

A  few  institutions  afford  examples  of  peculiar  modes  of  government.  That  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  known  as  the  students'  government,  is  described  as 
follows  by  the  regent.  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory : 

The  Illinois  State  University — known  as  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  founded 
on  the  congressional  grant  of  lands  ~  was  chartered  in  1867,  and  received  its  first 
classes  of  students  in  March,  1868.  About  two  years  later,  one  morning  in  chapel  the 
president,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  faculty,  proposed  to  the  studento  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  students'  government. 

*  ••  *  •  #  • 

A  committee  of  some  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  students  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  president  and  to  prepare  the  draught  for  a  constitution  and  by  laws  for 
the  new  government.  This  constitution,  finally  adopted,  provided  for  the  election  of 
a  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  oy  the  body  of  students,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  marshal  and  three  judges  bv  the  president.  These  judges  consti- 
tuted the  college  court ;  and  all  violations  of  the  laws  were  to  be  tried  by  them  with- 
out jury.  The  law-making  power  was  vested  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
students,  but  an  absolute  veto  was  reserved  to  the  president,  or,  as  he  is  here  called, 
regent  of  the  university.  Laws  were  made  for  the  preservation  of  quiet  and  good 
order  in  the  dormitory  buildings ;  against  gambling,  drinking,  and  keeping  intox- 
icating drinks  in  the  dormitories ;  against  violations  of  sundry  rights  of  students; 
and  against  injury  of  college  property.  The  penalties  consisted  of  fines  var^g  in 
amount  from  a  few  cents  to  five  dollars.  Obstinate  culprits  and  those  who  refused  to 
pay  the  fines  were  to  be  reported  to  the  faculty,  who  retained  all  power  to  suspend 

or  to  expel  a  student. 

*  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Two  or  three  years  later,  a  new  main  building  and  other  buildings  having  been 
erected  and  new  departments  having  been  established,  the  work  of  the  university 
was  greatlv  extended,  and  the  students,  now  numbering  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
were  widely  scattered  through  the  neighboring  city.  The  general  assembly  of  the  stu- 
dents became  too  numerous  to  meet  and  deliberate  on  propoised  laws ;  also  questions  of 
j  urisdiction  on  and  off  the  college  grounds  became  troublesome.  In  this  juncture  a  new 
oonstitution  was  formed,  providing  for  the  election  of  a  senate  of  twenty-one  members, 
one-third  of  whom,  after  the  first  election,  were  to  be  chosen  each  term  or  trimester, 
the  term  of  service  to  be  one  college  year.  All  legislative  power  was  vested  in  this 
senate,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  regent  and  faculty.  Amendments  of  the  constitution 
must  be  proposed  by  the  senate,  but  could  only  be  adopted  by  the  general  assembly  of 
the  students.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  authority  of  the  government  should  ex- 
tend over  all  attending  students  of  the  universitv,  whether  upon  the  college  territory 
or  elsewhere,  during  term  time;  and  a  distribution  of  the  territory  into  mstriots  for 
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jndioia]  pnrpoeee  was  made.  In  the  senate  all  projects  for  laws  were  to  be  introdnoed 
as  bills,  and  were  required  to  pass  the  customary  legislative  readings.  A  room,  set 
apart  by  the  faculty,  was  fitted  up  bv  the  students  as  a  senate  chamber  and  court 
room,  and  regular  weekly  sessions  of  both  these  bodies  were  ordered.  The  Judges 
license  those  students  who  desire  it,  and  who  pass  the  requisite  examination  in  the 
oonstitution  and  laws^  to  practise  as  attorneys  m  the  college  court ;  but  no  student  is 
debarred  from  appeanng  and  pleading  in  his  own  cause.  AU  officers,  except  the  sen- 
ators, hold  their  offices  during  a  single  college  term.  A  week  before  the  election, 
whicn  is  held  the  second  Friday  of  the  term,  the  student-president  puts  in  nomination 
two  candidates  for  each  office  and  vacancy  to  be  filled.  Ballots  with  these  nomina- 
tions are  printed  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  voters  erase  the  names  which  they  re- 
ject. Inde^ndent  nomiuations  may  be  made  by  any  one;  and  frequently  several 
tickets  are  in  the  field.  The  contests  are  sometimes  warm  and  exciting,  and  call  out 
as  much  electioneering  skill  and  energy  as  the  elections  in  larger  bodies.  As  a  rule, 
the  ^vemment  candidates  are  elected;  but  sometimes  popular  opposition  leaders  are 
earned  into  power.  In  few  political  communities  is  the  ballot  more  honestly  or  more 
wisely  used.  The  best  interests  of  the  government  are  sought,  and  good  officers,  if  not 
always  the  best,  are  generally  chosen. 

The  experimeut  introduced  into  Amherst  College  during  the  year  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  statement : 

The  whole  marking  system,  as  latelv  in  vogue,  has  been  abolished.  There  is  an  as- 
signment of  rank  in  the  award  of  diplomas,  but  the  old  scale  of  100,  with  its  94  plus, 
its  third,  second,  and  first  class,  and  so  on,  nas  utterly  disappeared. 

No  longer  is  there  any  such  thing  as  suspension  from  college  or  expulsion.  The 
same  result  is  gained  in  another  way,  but  no  punishment  is  inmcted  as  such.  When' 
the  student  enters  college,  so  says  the  new  theory,  he  becomes  a  party  to  a  contract. 
He  signs  the  college  laws  and  engages  to  keep  them.  It  is  a  promise  made  voluntarily 
as  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  enters  college.  He  makes  it  as  a  man  knowing 
what  he  is  doing  and  intending  to  keep  it  honorably,  as  he  would  any  other  pledged 
word.  If  this  contract  is  broken  by  misdemeanor,  it  is  as  in  the  case  of  other  contracts. 
The  relations  of  the  contracting  parties  cease.  The  o£Eending  student  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  member  of  college.  He  made  a  contract ;  he  lm>ke  it.  Ipso  facto,  his 
connection  with  college  is  ended.  There  is  no  faculty  meeting,  no  vote  of  expulsion, 
no  censure.  He  simply  ceases  to  be  a  student,  and  has  no  more  connection  with  the 
college  than  any  civilian.  He  can  attend  college  recitations  if  he  chooses,  for  they 
are  free  to  visitors ;  but  he  would  come  only  as  a  visitor ;  he  would  never  be  called 
upon  to  recite.  He  broke  the  contract,  and  the  parties  are  as  they  were  before  it  was 
made.  The  case  is  very  simple,  and  any  student  can  see  at  once  the  wholly  new  rela- 
tions in  which  he  stands  to  the  faculty. 

UNIVERSITIBS. 

The  term  university,  though  used  in  the  United  States  synonymously  with  college, 
is  also  here  as  elsewhere  the  expression  of  an  ideal  differing  from  the  college  in  organ- 
ization, in  methods,  and  in  ultimate  purpose.  A  university  in  this  sense  of  the  word 
makes  provision  for  the  continuance  of  general  culture  and  also  for  directing  culture 
to  its  application  in  some  intellectual  pursuit.  It  is,  says  Prof.  Le  Conte,  '^a  collec- 
tion of  the  highest  professional  schools  gathered  about  and  united  to  a  system  of 
highest  general  culture.'^ 

Certain  of  our  older  colleges,  by  virtue  of  their  rich  endowments,  accumulated  re- 
■ooroes,  and  relation  to  the  professional  schools  grouped  around  them,  are  prepared  to 
assume  the  new  character,  and  during  the  decade  a  few  institutions  have  been  created 
with  distinctive  university  characteristics.  The  development  of  the  university  in  the 
United  States  has  not  followed  any  single  plan,  nor  does  it  promise  to  repeat  exactly 
in  any  instance  the  features  of  either  the  English  or  the  German  system.  The  several 
institutions  in  our  country  which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  universities  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word  present  in  the  main  two  fundamental  plans :  (1)  the  unmixed 
university ;  (2)  the  university  and  college  proper  in  one  organization.  The  ideal  of  the 
anmixed  university  is  an  institation  the  resources  of  which  are  wholly  devoted  to 
profesrional  training  and  to  a  grade  of  general  culture  in  natural  sequence  to  that 
represented  by  the  bachelor's  degree.  By  the  strict  requirements  of  the  ideal  its  ma- 
triculates would  be  graduates  of  colleges  studying  for  the  second  degrees  or  spe- 
cial students  pursuing  their  studies  without  reference  to  degrees.  Circumstances 
have  not  yet  rendered  possible  an  exact  adherence  to  this  normal  idea. 
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Ihstitations  of  the  second  order  &11  again  into  two  classes.  The  first  comprehends 
the  college  proper,  whose  coarse  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  one  or  more 
scientific  schools,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science ;  a  higher  department  of 
general  cnltore,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts,  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
doctor  of  science ;  and  a  group  of  professional  schools.  The  second  class  comprehends 
a  group  of  coUeges  with  distinct  faculties  and  courses  of  study,  leading  to  the  bach- 
elors' degrees,  and  each  having  its  complement  in  a  poet  graduate  and  professional 
school  or  course  leading  to  a  corresponding  second  degree.  Here  again  it  is  proper  to 
observe  that  circumstances  have  not  permitted  the  complete  realization  of  the  ideal, 
which  would  require,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Le  Conte,  that  the  courses  of  pro- 
fessional study  should  be  strictly  post  graduate. 

With  reference  to  government  it  is  noticeable  that  as  institutions  develop  more  and 
more  the  university  character  the  exercise  of  authority  over  students  is  proportionally 
relaxed.  Presumably  the  student  who  is  a  proper  subject  for  university  privileges  is 
of  an  age  to  be  controlled  by  the  customary  restraints  of  society  and  law ;  if  these  are 
not  sufficient  he  is  left  to  suffer  the  ordinary  consequences. 

The  growth  of  universities  here  briefly  outlined  has  not  only  increased  the  means 
and  advanced  the  standards  of  higher  education  in  our  country,  but  it  has  given  a 
great  impulse  to  the  work  of  research  and  the  publication  of  results.  The  larger 
knowledge  contributes  in  many  ways  to  our  material  and  intellectual  improvement. 
Its  advantages  are  seen  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  development  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  our  country,  and  its  influence  is  felt  in  the  shaping  of  public  policy 
and  in  the  general  conduct  of  social  life. 

In  order  that  this  progress  may  be  maintained,  liberal  benefactions  are  necessary 
fbr  the  endowment  of  chairs  and  of  scholarships  and  the  creation  of  funds  for  the  work 
of  research  and  for  the  accumulation  of  material  aids  to  instruction.  In  the  last 
direction  much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  decade,  but  the  information  has  not 
yet  been  supplied  foi  even  an  approximate  summary  under  this  head. 

TABUB  X. —  SCHOOLS  OF  8CDBNCX. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  institutions  and  departments  of  this 
class,  with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Office  each  year  fh)m  1870  to 
1830,  inclusive.  The  numbers  under  1873, 1874, 1875,1876, 1877, 1878, 1879,  and  1880 
indude  the  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies : 


1870. 

1871. 

1873. 

1878. 

1874. 

1876. 

1870w 

1877. 

187a 

187A 

1880. 

Number  of  Inatnictora 

ITnmbM'  of  itndonti. ........ 

17 
144 

1.418 

41 

808 

8,808 

70 

724 

6,886 

70 

748 

8,060 

72 
000 

7,244 

74 

768 

7.187 

75 

786 

7,014 

74 

781 

8.660 

70 

800 

18.168 

81 
884 

10.010 

88 

863 
11,684 
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Tablb  X. — Part  1. — Summarff  of  atatUties  of  $chooU  of  $oimiee. 


Preparatory  depMt- 


Stodoato. 


Soitntiflo  dep«rtin«nt. 


I 


I 


Colondo.. 

OoOBMStlOl 

IMswaro. 


Iow» 

Xfiotooky. 


Ibcylmd.. 


ICariMippl. 


VebnakA 

S«Tada 

VewHampthlra. 

Vew  Jersey 

VewYork 

VorlhCexQiUiift.. 

Ohio 

Qrefon 


Sgotti  CttidlBft . 


vennoiiit. .  .•••• 

Tlrgini* 

WeslTirglidft. 


Total  .^ 

t7.&  mUtaxy  Aeedeaiy. . 
TJL  &  V«val  AMdony .... 

Grand  total 


(•) 


79 
(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


(•) 


(•) 


9 
8 

28 

8 

86 

(a) 


145 
18 
70 
89 

lei 

(a) 


681 


el5 

S 

s 


<no4 

109 
78 
87 


(•) 


s 

4 
(•) 


10 
1 
(a) 


(•) 
0 
0 
1 

(•) 


(a) 
0 
0 
12 

(a) 


1,185 


48 


1,165      859 


(a) 

IS 

(«) 


17 

88 

9 

28 

12 

18 

18 

8 

7 

44 

12 

(a) 

U 

15 

10 


142 
259 
78 
198 
278 
«182 


0 
800 


108 

^5 

240 

209 

(a) 

«240 

72 

8 


208 
12 


20 
0 
0 


129 
(•) 


19 


18 

18 

49 

7 

18 

8 

10 

(a) 

5 

(a) 

9 

9 

85 

(«) 

(a) 


(a) 


18 


52 
(a) 
66 

(a) 

144 

18 

448 

(a) 

95 


12 
40 
128 
96 


22 
0 
0 
8 


(a) 


(a) 


275 
0 
0 

800 
80 
0 


0 
0 
17 
44 


859 


8.878 


584 


78 


2,508 


280 
855 


582      4,488      584 


78 


2,508 


119 


aBeportad  -with  c1aarif>al  department  (Table  IX).       dinoludes  i 
h  CoUege  not  yet  eatabliahed.  partment. 

•Indndee  aona  taatmeton  in  tbe  lolflnttilo  do-      «  Lnolndea  m 


le  ttadente  in  tbe  aoientiflo  do- 
» atodenta  in  tbe  preparatory  de- 
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Table  X. — Pabt  1. — Summary  of  BtaHstica  ofachooU  of  Boienoe — Continned. 


Libraries. 


I 


•21 
II 


a 


Property,  income,  dko. 


I 


I 


0 


II 

ti 


li 

II 

III 


Alabama  — 
A  rkniinaii . . . . 

Califomia 

Colorado 

Cozmectioat . 
Delaware .... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illim>i8 

Indiana...... 

Iowa 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohosetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Kebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

Now  Jersey 

New  York 

Xorth  Carolina . . 

Ohio 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania.... 
Bhode  Island  — 
South  Carolina  .. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin.. 


2,000 
125 

(a) 
U6 

6,000 

(a) 


1,000 


50 


(a) 


(a) 


(«) 


2,500 
12,517 
2,000 
6,000 
8,000 


600 
730 


800 


12,000 
4,105 


181 


2,500 
6,250 
(a) 


828 
(a) 


1,500 
800 
800 

(a) 


1.700 
(a) 


22 
(a) 


1,200 
(a) 
(a) 
2,000 
1,600 
(a) 
8.000 
(a) 

26,500 
(a) 
1,000 
(a) 
8.000 
(a) 
(a) 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


(a) 

77 
(a) 
(a) 


50 
(a) 
(a) 


$100,000 
150.000 

(a) 

20.000 
100,950 

(a) 


165,000 
400.000 
250,000 
408,000 
00,000 
85,000 


143,000 
100,000 
522,842 
274,380 

(a) 
105,000 

45,060 

25,000 

(a) 

63,000 

(a) 
b258,509 

(«)  , 
600,000 

10.000 
582,000 


10,000 

(a) 
212,000 

(a) 
862,820 

(a) 

(a) 


9253, 500 
130,000 
(a) 


$20,380 
10.400 
(•) 


(a) 
(a) 


265,775 

(«) 

121,400 
242,202 
819,000 
337,000 
500,000 
290,000 
165,000 
818,318 
132,500 
U2,500 
504,785 
827,284 

(«) 
115,000 


28,167 

(a) 

10.004- 
17,914 
21,888 
16,850 
41,000 
18,^)69 

9,900 
14,565 

7,950 

6,8D0 
86,695 
20,517 

(a) 


15,850 
(a) 


250 
10,619 
1,648 


0 

1,500 


0 
12,000 
48,764 

0 
(a) 


5,680 


1,078 


(a) 

100,000 
(a) 
(a) 

130,000 
559,628 
60,000 
500,000 
50,000 


6,000 

(a) 

(a) 

7,600 
83,928 

5,000 
80,000 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
8.706 


896,000 
209,000 

(a) 
415,288 

(a) 

(a) 


11,508 
28,760 
14<280 

8,180 
24,228 

(fl) 

(a) 


4.752 
(a) 

100 
(a) 
(*) 


10 
(a) 
(a) 
18,O0D 


(a) 


4,000 
19, 8U 

4,500 
14,000 
12,500 
17,000 
10,000 

8,000 

6,000 


12,040 

(«) 
85,000 

7,500 

8.000 

(a) 

3.000 

6,9» 

(a) 


20,5Z3 
0 


7.500 
(a) 

10,829 
(4) 
(a) 


Total 

n.  S.  Military  Academy 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy . . 

Grand  total 


98,203 


2,088 


3.450 


5,017,961 


6,554,125 


450,468 


96.359 


264.216 


28,208 
20,878 


458 
692 


(;2, 500, 000 
1.286,490 


(2319,547 
(d) 


147,289 


3,238 


3,450 


8,804,451 


6,554,125 


450.468 


95,359 


583,763 


aBeported  with  classical  department  (Table  IX). 
b  Value  of  equipment. 


e  Value  of  grounds  and  buildings. 
d  Congressional  appropriation. 
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Tablb  X.— Pabt  2,'-'SwmtMry  of  stoHaiica  of  schools  of  science. 


Stetes. 


Preparatory  depart- 
ment. 


Stodents. 


I 


I 


Scientiflo  department. 


Students. 


I! 


1^ 

I 
I 


I 

it 

53 
o 

I 


Colifonia 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Indiana.............. 

Maaaaohnaetts 

Miohigan 

Hittonri 

Sew  Hampahirer 

Ifew  Jersey 

Hew  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania , 

Yermont 

Yirginia 

District  of  Colnmbia. . 


al 


Total.. 


26 


&210 


81 


6267 


108 
8 
(•) 
16 
28 
66 


172 

7 

(0) 

50 

197 

1,618 


2,252 
20 
150 


4,421 


27 


15 


224 


20 


20 
15 
61 


50 


17 


70        120 


States. 


Libraries. 


^1 


IS 


fl 
I 


II 

li 


Property,  income,  &o. 


a 

III 


•85 


OaUfiDniia 

Cdbnado ^., 

Georgia 

Indiana............... 

liassachnaetts 

iffifth^gftn 

Missoori 

ITew  Hampahire 

Kew  Jersey 

JTewYork 

OWo 

Pennsylvania 

Yermont 

^Virginia 

Biatriotof  CohmibU. 


800 
600 


75 


$15^000 


$10,000 


000 
6.500 

(«) 

(«) 

2,000 
6,000 
7,600 


800 

(«) 

(c) 
100 
100 
231 


(0 


41,870 
8,000 
6,480 


1,006 


250 


1,500 


135,000 
175, 000 

(0 
120,000 

dl,700 
650,000 
2,400,000 
100,000 
625,000 
8,000 
405,000 


#250,000 
1, 619, 878 
(0 


$15,000 
83,501 


$5,973 
(0 


(«) 


200.000 

610,000 

150,000 

1,250,000 


11,000 
48,450 
•13,902 


2,160 
19,780 
36,500 


22.028 


20,000 


1,200 


7,950 


25,000 


Total 78,109      2,122  1,600      4,728,700      4,099,878      220,076     72,363      35,000 


a  Xot  yet  organised. 

h  Indndes  a  nmnber  of  female  students. 

«  Beported  with  classical  department  (Table  IX). 


d  Yolue  of  apparatos. 

«  Includes  receipts  fh>m  other  sources. 
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BECBMT  BISTORT  OF  AORIOULTURAL  OOLLIOBS. 

The  moltiplicatioQ  and  growth  of  schools  of  science  has  been  a  marked  featoie  in  the 
recent  history  of  education  in  America.  The  stimnlns  which  was  given  to  them  by  the 
national  aid  seems'not  to  hare  expended  its  force  in  creating  a  class  of  schools  for  the 
promotion  of  agricoltore  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Either  that  stimnlns  or  the  popular 
sentiment  which  impelled  Congress  to  give  help  to  higher  education  has  carried  for- 
ward and  deepened  the  interest  in  industrial,  scientific,  and  technical  instruction. 
Students  are  now  more  frequently  choosing  lines  of  study  which  lead  to  a  life  of  busi- 
ness activity  or  to  prominent  iM)sition  in  industrial  pursuits.  CoUsges  that  a  few 
years  since  held  strictly  to  a  rigid  classical  course  are  feeling  the  new  impulse,  and 
are  striving  to  add  to  their  efficiency  by  making  provision  for  special  instruction 
preparatory  to  definite  occupations.  Men  of  wealth  are  endowing  schools  of  science 
and  technology  more  richly  than  other  institutions ;  for  they  believe  that  the  practical 
education  which  has  now  come  to  the  front  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  promote 
the  industry  and  prosperity  of  individuals  and  to  utilise  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  field  occupied  by  schools  of  science  ten  years  ago  and  a  review 
of  prominent  changes  and  additions  which  have  occurred  since  in  connection  with 
them  will  furnish  evidences  of  their  advance. 

Colleges  of  agriculture  have  greatly  increased  in  number,  in  £svor  with  the  people,  and 
in  efficiency.  In  1871  there  were  31  institutions  aided  by  the  national  land  grant  of  166B. 
Five  of  these  have  no  longer  a  place  among  the  aided  institutions;  these  have  been 
superseded  by  some  school  created  for  the  exact  purpose  of  the  grant  or  by  some  other 
school  which  seemed  to  be  better  fitted  to  supply  the  instruction  contemplated.  Among 
those  which  have  continued  to  the  present  time  were  State  universities  planned  on  a 
scale  so  large  as  to  have  seemed  visionary,  but  which  have  proved  none  too  great  for 
the  demands  made  upon  them,  schools  for  practical  instruction  in  manufactures  and 
engineering,  and  ooUeges  of  agriculture  then  possessing  definite  courses  of  instruc- 
tion and  forms  and  gardens  for  illustration.  The  University  of  California  had  Just 
opened  its  doors  to  students,  and  six  colleges  had  been  organised  ;  of  these,  four  were 
scientific  in  character;  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  mining,  and  engineering  each 
claimed  one.  Cornell  University  was  equally  in  its  infoncy.  Like  the  University  of 
Califomia,  it  offSored  many  courses  of  study ;  but  its  "  coUeges"  were  not  integral  sub- 
divisions of  the  university,  through  some  one  of  which  the  student  must  pass  to  obtain 
a  degree,  but  rather  departments  of  instruction,  in  several  of  which  the  student  must 
be  taught  before  graduation.  Special  courses  could  be  pursued  in  a  single  ''college  f 
elective  and  general  courses  carried  the  undergraduate  through  many.  Large  and 
oostly  buildings,  extensive  libraries  and  collections,  and  a  suitable  form  were  already 
the  property  of  Cornell  University,  and  Its  career  was  well  begun.  Another  gveat 
university  was  to  be  found  in  Illinois ;  it  was  more  industrial  in  its  purpose  than 
the  former  institutions,  and  therefore  was  named  the  Industrial  University.  It  had 
colleges  of  agriculture,  mechanics  and  engineering,  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
and  literature,  science,  and  art.  The  college  of  agri culture  had  two  courses,  one  in  ag- 
riculture distinctively,  embracing  plant  and  animal  husbandry,  the  other  in  horticult- 
ure, including  ordinary  garden  culture,  nursery  work,  orcharding,  forestry,  and  the 
care  of  greenhouses.  The  departnient  of  mechanics  was  not  fully  equipped.  In  tha 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  courses  had  been  established  in  mechanical 
engineering,  civil  and  topographical  engineering,  chemistry,  mining  engineerings 
bcdlding  and  architecture,  and  science  and  literature. 

Several  of  the  colleges  in  existence  in  1870  were  chiefly  devoted  to  agricnUuve. 
Such  was  the  case  with  those  located  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Iowa,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Michigan.  The  first  three  and  the  last  were  organized  as  colleges  of  agri- 
culture previous  to  the  land  grant  of  1863,  and  continued  their  special  work  after 
receiving  aid.  The  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  was  reorganized  in  1869,  wit^ 
courses  of  study  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  breeding,  nursery  work,  engineer- 
ing (civil,  mechanical,  and  mining),  and  architecture.    There  were  also  normal  imd 
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ladiea^  oonnes.  ExteimiTe  farms,  oommodions  bnfldings,  yaried  collections,  and  en- 
thnsiastio  teachers  were  the  noticeable  possessions  of  the  agricnltoral  colleges  of 
both  Hassachnsetts  and  Michigan.  Agricnltnial  instniction  was  the  sole  aim  of  each, 
and  manual  labor  was  required  of  tlieir  students.  Other  institutions  were  doing  work 
similar  to  that  accomplished  by  the  uniyersities  and  colleges  which  haye  been  enu- 
merated. Enough  has  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to  enter  understandingly  upon 
the  subsequent  history  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanics. 

The  years  immediately  preceding  1870  witnessed  great  activity  among  agricultu- 
ral colleges.  New  institutions  were  being  organised,  but  not  without  heated  contro- 
Tersies  over  their  location,  character,  and  internal  arrangement.  Organised  institu- 
tions were  bending  before  the  storm  of  popular  opposition  and  endeaToring  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  remodelling  their  courses  and  modifying  their  methods  and  kinds  of 
instruction.  The  year  1870  was  one  of  quiet  growth.  A  few  colleges  moved  into  new 
quarters,  and  commenced  a  more  vigorous  life  on  account  of  their  better  facilities 
finr  receiving  and  educating  youth.  Others  either  adopted  new  industrial  courses 
or  introduced  important  changes.  The  admission  of  women  and  the  organisation 
and  reorganisation  of  institutions  made  the  history  of  the  following  year  important 
and  interesting.  It  was  by  no  concerted  plan,  but  rather  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  sentiment,  sustained  by  the  views  of  prominent  educators  and  the  actual 
results  of  coeducation,  that  at  this  time  many  institutions  opened  their  doors  to 
women.  In  the  autumn  of  1870,  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  had  received 
for  the  first  time  fbmale  students,  and  united  its  voice  in  fiivor  of  coeducation  with 
thai  of  the  coUeges  which  had  already  admitted  women.  Yermont  and  Penn^lva- 
nia  next  came  into  rank,  and  New  York,  a  little  behind  the  others,  received  women 
early  in  1872;  but  it  was  during  1871  that  the  oonmiittee  who  were  to  report  on  the 
proposal  of  Henry  W.  Sage  to  provide  an  endowment  for  a  college  for  womrai  were 
weighing  the  arguments  for  and  against  coeducation,  searching  for  the  truth  as  to 
to  actual  results  in  institutions  in  which  it  had  been  adopted  and  arriving  at  conclu- 
sions in  its  £svor. 

The  institutions  which  came  into  being  at  this  time  were  located  in  Arkansas,  Mia- 
sonri,  and  Nebraska.  Arkansas  established  an  industrial  university,  which  soon  after 
possessed  classical,  agricultural,  engineering,  commercial,  and  normal  courses,  and  a 
preparatory  department ;  it  was  attended  by  hundreds  of  students,  for  most  of  whom 
tuition  was  ftee.  Nebraska  likewise  provided  a  State  university.  It  was  to  contain 
t&r  colleges,  two  of  which  were  specially  industrial,  namely,  the  coUege  of  agriculture 
and  the  college  of  practical  science,  mechanics,  and  civil  engineering.  The  university 
was  opened  in  September,  and  with  it  a  Latin  school,  in  which  preparatory  work 
oonld  be  done.  Missouri  was  already  in  poesesoion  of  a  State  university  at  Columbia, 
and  after  a  bitter  and  long  continued  controversy  it  was  decided  to  devote  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  land  grant  to  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  university,  and  a  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy 
to  be  located  at  BoUa,  in  the  midst  of  the  mineral  regions  of  the  State,  also  under  the 
supervision  of  the  university.  A  form  and  |90,000  were  giv^i  to  the  i^cultural  col- 
lege by  the  town  and  county  in  which  it  was  rituated.  A  foculty  was  organized  and 
lecturers  upon  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  mechanics  engaged;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1871  the  college  was  well  under  way,  with  some  thirty  students  in  attendance. 
The  school  of  mines  was  given  a  location  "  beautifol  for  situation,"  and  while  its 
buildings  were  being  erected  occupied  rooms  in  the  public  school  building  of  BoUa, 
where  the  direetor  of  the  school  and  two  assistants  gave  instruction  to  twenty-eight 
students. 

Among  other  changes  during  1871  were  the  rearrangement  of  the  studies  in  the 
Maine  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  so  that  they  should  supply  ag- 
ricultural, mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  and  elective  courses ;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  course  in  the  Rutgers  Scientiflc  School  tnm  three  to  four  years ;  the  incor- 
poration and  endowment  of  Alcorn  University,  Mississippi,  for  the  general  and  soien- 
tdlo  edneatioii  of  tiie  odlored  people  of  that  State ;  and  the  erection  of  a  building  and 
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the  parchase  of  an  excellent  fann  for  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricnltnre  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  farm  has  proYcd  to  be  eminently  adapted  to  the  pniposee 
for  which  it  was  procnred,  and  the  experiments  which  have  been  condnoted  npon  it 
under  the  sax)eryision  of  an  able  and  practical  farmer  have  been  of  great  valne. 

In  1872  two  independent  colleges  of  agricnltnre  and  mechanics  were  organized^  two 
agricultural  departments  inaugurated,  and  many  schools  added  to  their  means  of  in- 
struction by  an  increase  of  the  number  of  professors  and  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  buildings.  The  new  institutions  were  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Alabama  and  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The  former  super- 
seded the  East  Alabama  College,  xeceiving  its  buildings,  property,  lands,  and  students. 
A  general  course  of  study,  three  years  in  length,  and  three  higher  courses,  each  two 
years  in  length,  were  arranged.  The  higher  courses  were  in  agriculture,  civil  and 
mining  engineering,  and  literature  and  science.  The  agricultural  course  was  full  and 
well  arranged ;  a  fftrm  was  provided  and  utilized  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  ex- 
periment. The  college  in  Virginia  received  two-thirds  of  the  land  grant  to  that  State, 
and  was  opened  in  October.  It  was  an  aim  of  the  institution  to  give  students  oppor- 
tunities for  labor  for  the  purposes  of  self  help  and  practice;  yet  this  was  secondary  to 
instruction  for  mental  discipline  and  growth.  A  course  three  years  in  length  was 
adopted.  For  two  yeais  it  was  to  be  pursued  by  all  students;  in  the  third,  optional 
studies  were  provided,  which  were  designed  to  be  preparatory  to  either  farming  or 
mechanics.  None  of  them  were  of  a  grade  higher  than  is  ofben  found  in  the  public 
schools.    The  attendance  exceeded  one  hundred  in  the  first  session. 

Departments  of  agriculture  were  organized  in  1872  in  Corvallis  College,  Oregon, 
and  in  Claflin  University,  South  Carolina.  The  latter  institution  was  established  a 
few  years  before  for  the  education  of  colored  people,  and  its  charter  required  that  the 
course  of  instruction  should  include  the  usual  scientific  and  general  studies,  and  alao 
such  special  branches  as  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy,  rural  and  household  econ- 
omy, horticulture,  agriculture,  and  engineering.  It  required  no  chacnge  of  plan  to 
adapt  the  teaching  of  the  university  to  the  requirements  made  by  Congress  of  insti- 
tutions receiving  the  land  grants.  Corvallis  College  was  largely  a  classical  school, 
and  the  agricultural  department  was  created  by  introducing  instruction  in  agricultuse 
itself  and  its  allied  sciences.  Other  occurrences  worthy  of  note  were  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  shops  for  the  Dlinois  Industrial  University,  the  closing  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  State  to  fnmisti  promised 
support,  and  the  organization  of  a  class  in  practical  designing  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  course  embraced  original  design,  variation  of  patterns, 
the  making  of  working  drawings,  and  technical  manipulations. 

In  1873  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  organized ;  a  branch 
agricultural  college  established  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia  and  connected  with 
the  State  university  ;  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  reorganized;  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  Nebraska  State  University  revised ;  a  shop  for  wood- working  and 
eqnipmento  for  farm  and  machine  shop  provided  by  Cornell  University;  a  large 
and  commodious  building  erected  as  a  home  for  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricult- 
ural Institute;  and  the  University  of  California  removed  to  ite  permanent  quarters 
at  Berkeley. 

The  Ohio  college  was  established  on  a  basis  purely  industrial.  Nine  out  of  ten 
professorships  were  directly  connected  with  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts.  Every 
effort  was  put  forth  to  have  them  filled  with  men  of  eminent  ability  and  experience. 
An  excellent  farm  of  320  acres  at  the  capital  of  the  State  was  provided,  the  erection 
of  buildings  commenced,  and  in  September  the  first  session  opened  with  seven  pro- 
fessors and  thirty  students.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege the  industrial  departments  were  given  great  prominence.  The  fann  had  been 
enlarged  to  more  than  four  hundred  acres,  and  was  ready  to  furnish  opportonities  for 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  to  afford  <^ances  for  remunerative  manual 
labor.  A  nursery  had  been  established.  Pluis  were  laid  for  the  organization,  as  time 
and  money  would  permit,  of  other  departments,  in  which  carpentiy,  blaokunithing, 
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painting,  wagon  making,  taming,  oarving  and  engraving,  stenography,  photography, 
sewing,  and  printing  shoold  be  taught.  Three  additional  professorshipe  were  ee- 
tabliahed. 

The  history  of  ogrionltoral  colleges  in  1874  is  marked  by  many  changes,  and  a  few 
new  schools  were  organixed.  Pordne  University,  the  institution  to  which  the  land 
grant  in  Indiana  was  given,  was  opened  provisionally  in  March  and  formally  in 
September.  It  was  divided  for  purposes  of  instruction  into  schools  of  natural  science, 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  military  science.  The  student  in  the  school  of  natural 
science  might  choose  a  course  in  which  either  physics  and  industrial  mechanics  or 
chemistry  or  natural  history  dbiould  predominate.  The  three  courses  in  the  school  of 
engineering  were  preparatory  to  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  and  architect- 
ure ;  those  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  to  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  veterinary 
science.  Among  the  buildings  erected  were  a  boarding  house,  dormitory,  laboratory, 
military  hall  and  gymnasium,  and  a  temporary  workshop.  A  farm  had  already  heean 
provided.  The  funds  of  the  university,  which  included  the  land  grant  fund,  $150,000 
donated  by  the  founder  of  the  instituUon,  and  over  $100,000  given  by  the  State  and 
county,  were  ample  to  insure  success. 

Agricultural  colleges  were  also  organized  in  Louisiana  and  Nevada.  Early  in  the 
year  tlie  legislature  of  Louisiana  made  provision  for  an  institution  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  land  grant  and  to  carry  out  its  puriKises.  A  battleground  owned  by 
the  State  was  set  apart  for  the  location  of  the  college,  and  plans  were  made  for  the 
erection  of  buildings.  Meanwhile  the  college  was  opened  in  the  Louisiana  University, 
and  students,  nearly  all  preparatory,  were  received.  The  college  was  organized  on  a 
military  basis.  The  organization  of  a  university  in  Nevada  was  beset  by  many  diffi- 
culties. The  unsettled  condition  of  the  State  and  the  migratory  character  of  its  in- 
habitants caused  the  postponement  of  the  scheme  firom  year  to  year.  In  1874  the 
university  was  opened  as  a  preparatory  school,  and  received  a  class  of  bright  and 
earnest  students.  The  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
many  minor  improvements  during  this  year.  Its  grounds  were  beautified,  its  build- 
ings repaired,  a  greenhouse  completed,  houses  for  the  president  and  two  professors 
erected,  and  the  appliances  of  the  farm  increased.  With  the  general  improvement  of 
the  farm,  the  educational  features  of  the  manual  labor  system  were  more  nearly  per- 
fiMsted.  The  Illinois  Industrial  University  established  a  fine  art  gallery,  continued 
to  improve  its  facilities  for  instruction,  and  formally  opened  its  school  of  domestic 
aoience. 

Very  few  changes  were  reported  for  the  year  1875.  A  shop  was  provided  for  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  fhr- 
nished  with  benches  and  tools,  machines,  and  a  steam  engine.  Plans  for  two  college 
"buildings  were  adopted,  and  their  erection  commenced,  the  comer  stone  of  one  of 
them  being  laid  on  the  occasion  of  the  graduation  of  the  first  class  from  the  institu- 
tion. The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  was  removed  to  its  new  buildings  and 
its  industrial  departments,  sixteen  in  number,  were  all  in  operation.  In  connectdou 
with  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  several  minor  improvements  were  made  and 
a  branch  normal  department  was  opened.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  reor- 
ganized and  reopened,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  land  grant  had  been  made  available 
for  purposes  of  education. 

Jn  1876  a  school  was  started  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, which  differed  materially  ftom  any  school  of  mechanics  in  the  country.  It 
offered  a  two  years'  course  of  study  and  shop  work  for  persons  desiring  to  become 
master  mechanics.  The  studies  of  the  first  year  were  algebra,  plane  geometry, 
riietoric,  and  composition  and  drawing;  of  the  second  year,  algebra,  solid  geometry, 
English  titerature,  French,  and  drawing.  Twelve  hours  of  shop  work  a  week  were 
required  of  each  class.  Practice  and  instruction  were  to  be  had  in  oarpentry  and 
Joinery,  wood  turning,  pattern  making,  vise  work,  forging,  foundry  work,  and  machine 
tool  work. 

The  year  witnessed  also  the  establishment  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
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College  of  Texas.  An  enactment  of  1871  had  required  this,  bat  soiBoient  appropiia- 
tiona  had  not  been  granted.  The  legislature  of  1876  was  friendly  to  the  college  and 
appropriated  $40,000  for  putting  it  into  immediate  and  snooeesfdl  operation.  In  the 
antnnm  it  was  opened,  bat  with  few  students.  Four  courses  of  study  were  determined 
ujKm,  viz,  agrioulturey  mechanics  and  engineering,  languages  and  literature,  and 
military  tactics.  In  North  Carolina  a  station  for  agricultural  experiments  and  an 
office  for  the  control  of  commercial  fertilisers  was  created. 

The  current  of  change  for  1877  was  turned  toward  the  revision  of  courses  of  study; 
fiye  institutions  at  least  either  modified  existing  courses  or  added  new  ones.  The 
Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  modified  its  courses  so  as  to 
equalize  the  amount  of  work  required  of  students  in  each.  For  two  years  the 
studies  in  all  were  essentially  the  same ;  afterward  they  were  divided  into  courses  in 
agriculture,  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  and  science  and 
literature.  This  course  in  science  and  literature  was  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  desired  practical  education  for  other  employments.  The  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  laud  grant,  adopted  agricultural,  scientific, 
and  classical  conrses  of  study.  Those  courses  were  enlarged  in  1877  and  received 
the  name  of  colleges,  the  colleges  being  equal  in  rank,  but  having  their  own  course 
of  study  and  corps  of  instructors.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  established  for  the 
first  time  a  course  in  practical  mechanics  and  fitted  up  a  machine  shop  for  illustration 
and  practical  work.  Ten  hours'  labor  was  required  each  week.  The  method  of 
instruction  was  modelled  after  that  of  the  beet  eastern  institutions.  The  Ohio  Agii- 
oultural  and  Mechanical  College  established  and  equipped  a  department  of  mining 
and  metallurgy.  The  outfit  was  fomished  by  an  ample  appropriation  l^m  the  State. 
All  the  facilities  of  a  well  equipped  mining  school  were  provided  and  a  course  was 
laid  out  which  included  mining,  preparation  of  the  ore,  and  its  metallurgical  treatment 
as  its  principal  subjects.  In  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  the  school  of  domestio 
science,  which  had  been  organized  three  years  before,  was  first  given  rank  among 
the  regular  schools  in  the  college  of  natural  science.  Another  school,  organized  abont 
this  time,  was  intended  to  give  instruction  in  the  principles  of  art  and  design  and  in 
art  composition.  In  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  a  course  in  cookery  was  estab- 
lished as  an  outgrowth  of  the  course  of  lectures  which  had  been  given  on  matters  in 
housekeeping  to  the  ladies  in  the  junior  class  during  the  five  previous  years. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Louisiana  was  this  year  united  with  the 
State  University,  so  that  the  State  might  have  a  single  central  institution  offering  in- 
struction in  all  kinds  and  grades  of  university  study.  Qeneral  instruction  in  literature, 
science,  art,  and  industrial  and  professional  pursuits,  and  special  instruction  for  the 
professions  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  mining,  military  science  and  art,  civil 
engineering,  law,  medicine,  commerce,  and  navigation,  were  required  to  be  given. 

In  1878  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky  was  detached  from  the 
State  University.  It  was  agreed  between  the  two  institutions  upon  separation  that 
the  college  should  have  control  of  the  buildings  and  apparatus  which  had  been  used 
by  it  when  a  department  of  the  university,  that  it  should  repeive  a  generous  share  of 
the  land  surrounding  it,  and  that  the  students  in  the  department  of  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  university  should  be  allowed  free  tuition  in  the  agricultural  college,  and  vice 
versa.  A  classical  course  was  added  to  the  scientific  previously  existing  and  conunei- 
cial  and  normal  departments  were  established. 

The  extension  of  the  educational  privileges  of  Hampton  (Ya.)  Normal  and  Agricult- 
ural Institute  to  Indian  youth  is  worthy  of  notice.  Previous  to  this  time  its  efforts 
had  been  directed  to  the  instruction  of  colored  youtii  of  both  sexes  in  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  in  elementary  branches,  and  in  normal  work.  A  three  years'  course 
of  study  and  instructive  manual  labor  had  been  provided.  The  girls  were  taught 
housework  9  the  boys,  fanning  and  mechanical  pursuits.  The  Indian  youth  were  en- 
tirely ignorant,  and  were  taught  the  most  elementary  branches  by  the  simplest  methods. 
Beading,  speaking,  arithmetical  studies,  and  simple  fonns  of  labor  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  their  time. 
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Other  events  of  the  year  were  the  extension  of  laboratory  privileges  to  women  by 
the  Massachnsette  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  establishment  of  a  farmers'  coarse 
in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Vermont,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  daring  the  winter 
months,  agricultural  chemistry,  entomology,  stock  breeding,  dairying,  irult  culture, 
and  similar  subjects. 

Hie  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College  was  opened  in  16(79.  It  had  a  single  course, 
covering  five  years,  which  included  no  studies  but  those  i>ertaining  directly  to  a  prac- 
tical education.  Three  professors  were  appointed ;  the  farm  was  made  ready  for  ex- 
perimental and  illustrative  work,  and  a  series  of  farmers'  institutes  planned,  by  which 
the  benefits  of  the  college  could  be  extended  to  others  than  the  students  in  attendance. 

During  the  year  Tennessee  adopted,  as  a  State  institution,  the  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity, of  which  the  Agricultural  College  had  been  a  part  A  board  of  visitors  was 
provided  in  which  all  parts  of  the  State  are  represented  in  the  administration  of  the 
university.  The  faculty  was  reorganized  and  increased  and  nine  courses  of  study 
were  determined  upon,  of  which  two  were  general,  five  special,  and  two  partial. 
Normal,  business,  and  graduate  courses  have  also  been  established. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  the  land  grant 
fund;  accordingly  it  had,  for  several  years,  given  aid  to  three  institutions.  In  1878 
it  added  three  more.  Two  of  these  were  opened  in  1879;  the  other,  in  1880.  All  were 
made  branches  of  the  State  University  and  received  a  share  of  the  income.  Their 
instruction  was  secondary  and  preparatory,  rather  than  collegiate;  teachers,  rather 
than  farmers  or  professional  men,  were  to  be  educated  in  them. 

The  Massachnsette  Agricultural  College  was  reorganized  on  a  less  expensive  basis, 
the  number  and  salaries  of  the  professors  being  reduced  and  their  work  increased. 

During  the  current  year  (1880)  two  agricultural  colleges  have  been  opened.  One  of 
them  is  in  Blississippi,  the  other  in  South  Carolina;  both  are  for  whites  only.  The 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi,  located  at  Starkville,  opened  its 
doors  to  studente  in  October;  a  month  afterward  240  studento  were  in  attendance,  all 
portions  of  the  State  being  represented.  A  single  course  of  study,  covering  two  pre- 
paratory and  four  collegiate  years,  was  adopt<ed.  Agriculture,  rather  than  mechanics, 
was  the  subject  of  practical  instruction.  A  farm  of  800  acres  has  been  procured  and 
is  being  prepared  for  use  in  illustrating  instruction  and  making  experimento.  A  school 
of  mechanics  will  be  organized  as  soon  as  funds  will  permit. 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in  1878,  provided  for  a  State  University,  to  be 
<M>mposed  of  Claflin  College,  the  institution  for  colored  people  which  received  aid 
from  the  land  grant,  and  the  South  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics. 
The  control  of  the  two  institutions  was  committed  to  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting 
of  State  officers  and  persons  chosen  by  the  legislature.  The  latter  institution  opened 
in  the  autumn  of  1880  with  a  good  number  of  studente  in  attendance.  The  faculty 
had  four  members,  including  the  president  and  excluding  the  foremen  of  shop  and 
farm.  A  single  course  of  studies,  mostly  elementary,  was  arranged  to  cover  three 
years.  The  education  to  be  obtained  within  ito  walls  is  decidedly  industrial.  Not 
only  there,  but  in  several  other  institutions,  shops  have  been  equipped  during  the 
year,  and  mechanics  have  received  no  small  stimulus  in  this  and  other  directions. 

The  changes  of  the  past  ten  years  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  Twenty- 
one  departments,  schools,  and  colleges  have  been  organized  to  carry  out  the  objecte 
of  the  land  grrant  of  1862  and  to  receive  the  aid  which  it  renders.  The  departmento 
are  four  in  number.  Of  the  schools  and  colleges  about  one-half  are  index>endent  in- 
stitutions and  the  remainder  branches  of  universities,  generally  located  apart  from 
the  central  institution.  Six  of  the  separate  schools  are  distinctively  industrial;  the 
others  give  preference  to  general  education.  Greater  advances  have  been  made  in 
mechanical  than  in  agricultural  instruction.  Eight  institutions  have  either  provided 
and  equipped  shops  or  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  those  already  in  use.  Work  in 
them  is  conducted  upon  systematic  principles,  and  both  practice  and  instruction  vary 
more  in  amount  than  in  kind.  Uninstmotive  manual  labor  is  encouraged  only  when 
the  dicomstttDces  of  the  student  oomx>el  it.    The  number  of  instructors  has  more  than 
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doubled,  and  the  studenta  have  increased  nearly  fonifold.  The  property  of  many  in- 
stitutions has  been  greatly  augmented  by  donations,  bequests,  and  appropriations. 
Graduates  hare  multiplied,  and  those  who  have  gone  forth  have  generally  entered 
upon  industrial  pursuits  or  engaged  in  teaching. 

At  present  there  are  46  institutions  aided  by  the  national  land  grant.  They  have 
nearly  500  instructors,  of  whom  about  one-fifth  give  instruction  in  agriculture,  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  and  allied  sciences.  About  one-third  of  the  4,515  students  in 
attenduice  are  pursuing  courses  of  study  which  deal  with  the  industries.  Nine  insti- 
tutions have  single  fixed  courses  of  study.  Six  of  these  courses  are  four  years  in 
length  and  three  coyer  three  years.  Usual  studies  in  the  first  year  are  algebra,  geom- 
etry, drawing,  botany,  agriculture,  history,  and  English  studies ;  in  the  second  year, 
trigonometry,  surveying,  mechanics,  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  natural  sciences;  in 
the  third  year,  chemistry,  agriculture,  horticulture,  mechanics,  physics,  geology, 
physiology,  and  entomology ;  in  the  fourth  year,  mental  science,  logic,  constitutional 
law,  political  economy,  history,  astronomy,  engineering,  veterinary  science,  and  agri* 
culture. 

Of  the  institutions  which  offer  several  different  courses,  21  have  courses  in  agri- 
caltnre,  14  in  practical  mechanics,  11  in  chemistry,  7  in  either  mining  and  metallurgy 
or  both,  and  3  in  architecture;  horticulture,  veterinary  science,  and  industrial  art 
are  given  full  courses  in  one  or  two  institutions.  The  courses  in  agriculture  are 
similar  to  those  prescribed  for  the  scientific  departments  of  colleges.  In  them  agri- 
calture  is  substituted  for  such  general  or  technical  studies  as  may  be  omitted  without 
impairing  the  industrial  value  of  a  course.  History,  literature,  mathematics,  modem 
languages,  and  natural  sciences  are  retained  as  forming  a  substantial  part  of  the  edu- 
cation which  prepares  for  intelligent  agriculture.  No  relation  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
covered between  one  branch  of  agricultural  study  and  another,  upon  which  to  base  a 
classification  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  consecutive  study.  Subjects  pursued  in  the 
freshman  year  in  one  college  are  found  in  the  senior  year  of  another.  This  is  a  glaring 
defect  in  agricultural  education,  and  the  best  method  of  remedying  it  is  a  question 
which  may  well  occupy  the  minds  of  those  administering  agricultural  colleges. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  outline  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  afforded 
in  chemistry,  mining,  mechanics,  and  branches  connected  with  industrial  work.  The 
first  subject  has  been  treated  at  length  in  a  circular  of  information  recently  issued  by 
the  Office.  Equal  space  would  need  to  be  given  to  the  other  subjects  if  they  should 
be  exhaustively  presented.  This  cannot  be  done  in  an  annual  report;  neither  would 
such  a  statement  be  necessarily  included  in  a  historical  sketch  of  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts. 

KECBNT  HI8T0BT  Ot  SCHOOLS  OF  8CIBN0B   NOT   ENDOWED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  LAND 

ORANT. 

The  schools  of  science  have  much  the  same  history  as  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  Relatively  fewer  changes  have  occurred  in  existing  institu- 
tions and  more  new  schools  have  been  established.  When  once  established,  there  is 
not  so  much  cause  for  deviation  fh>m  original  plans.  They  are  endowed,  not  by 
money  under  governmental  control,  but  by  the  generosity  of  individuals.  Their  course 
is  laid,  not  to  suit  the  general  demand,  but  to  advance  education  in  special  lines. 
Their  trustees  are  not  men  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  public  authority, 
but  persons  in  sympathy  with  the  ends  and  aims  of  the  institution  under  their  con- 
trol. Several  institutions  were  organized  at  so  early  a  date  that  they  had  ceased  to 
be  experiments  and  had  assumed  a  permanent  character.  The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  had  been  in  successful  operation  more  than  forty  years  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  decade,  and  other  scientific  schools  had  been  pointing  out  the  best  methods 
and  demonstrating  the  value  of  educational  efforts  in  the  field  of  science.  Though 
these  schools  do  not  change  frequently  or  materially,  they  continue  to  grow.  A  few 
exceptions  may  have  occurred,  as  where  a  more  richly  endowed  institution  has  over- 
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shadowed  one  of  earlier  beginning  or  where  the  industrial  development  of  a  section 
of  country  has  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  the  pioneers  of  education  anticipated. 
In  most  institntionB,  departments  of  study  have  been  added;  facukies  have  larger 
numbers,  more  experience,  and  better  education;  appliances  have  been  increased, 
and  facilities  for  instruction  improved.  The  organization  of  eight  institutions  foi 
special  scientific  and  technical  instruction  has  been  effected  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  several  others  have  been  chartered.  Each  one  has  been  established  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  and  no  two  seem  to  be  identical  in  plan  or  entirely  similar  in  their  courses 
of  study  and  methods  of  instruction. 

The  John  C.  Qreen  School  of  Science,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  organised  in  1873,  in 
order  that  the  students  at  Princeton  College  might  have  opportunities  for  thorough 
training  in  the  methods  and  principles  of  modem  science.  Two  courses  of  study  were 
adopted  at  the  outset,  one  of  three  years  for  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science,  the  other  for  those  studying  with  a  master's  degree  in  view.  Two  years 
later  a  department  of  civil  engineering  was  added.  Its  course  was  similar  to  the 
undergraduate  course  in  science  during  the  first  year,  but  nearly  half  of  the  time 
daring  the  last  two  years  was  set  apart  for  engineering  work.  In  1876,  a  department 
of  architecture  was  established.  Its  special  studies  included  mechanical  and  free 
hand  drawing,  perspective  and  coloring,  history  of  architecture  and  art,  orders  and 
composition  in  them,  and  lectures  upon  sBsthetics  and  art;  landscape  gardening, 
roads,  and  draining  were  among  the  practical  branches.  All  the  undergraduate 
courses  are  now  four  years  in  length.  The  museums  and  laboratories  are  well 
equipped,  and  an  elegant  and  commodious  building  was  erected  the  same  year  the 
school  opened  and  enlarged  in  1877. 

The  Buasey  Institution,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  is  a  school  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  which  was  established  as  a  department  of  Harvard  University  in  1871. 
Professorships  of  horticulture,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  applied  zoology  were 
founded,  and  instructors  in  farming  and  entomology  appointed.  The  course  of  study 
was  to  cover  three  years,  a  part  of  the  iostruction  being  given  in  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  of  Harvard  University.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  young  men  to  become 
practical  farmers,  gardeners,  florists,  or  landscape  gardeners,  or  to  become  instructors 
in  the  subjects  presented  in  the  school,  or  to  be  made  familiar  with  some  special 
branch  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  applied  zodlogy. 

In  1872  the  Towne  Scientific  School  was  organized  as  a  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Scientific  instruction  had  been  given  previously,  but  the  existence 
of  a  department  of  science  seemed  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  a  university  located 
in  the  midst  of  mining  and  manufacturing  interests.  Courses  of  study  were  arranged 
in  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  geology  and  mining,  civil  engi- 
neering, and  mechanical  engineering.  Each  was  four  years  in  length,  but  the  studies 
of  the  first  two  years  of  each  course  were  the  same.  Two  courses  of  study  have  Bince 
been  added,  one  in  drawing  and  architecture,  the  other  preparatory  to  medical  studies. 
Poet  graduate  instruction  is  given  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  geology,  civil  engi- 
neering, dynamic  engineering,  physics,  and  architecture.  All  means  of  instruction 
and  Illustration  are  at  band ;  and  the  extent  of  its  endowment,  the  reputation  of  its 
faculty,  and  the  number  of  its  students  have  indicated  its  success. 

Another  recently  organized  technical  school  is  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Its  sole  object  is  the  training  of  mechanical  engineers.  For  this 
purpose  it  has  a  course  of  study  and  shop  practice  four  years  in  length.  The  studies 
are  those  which  give  general  instruction  and  prepare  for  professional  training.  Of 
the  former  class  are  rhetoric,  literature,  and  the  modem  languages;  of  the  latter, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  sciences.  Mechanical  drawing  forms  a 
department  of  its  own.  Mechanical  engineering  is  taught  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally. The  character,  methods  of  production,  and  the  uses  of  the  materials  of  con- 
struction, the  principles  of  mathematical  and  physical  science  in  their  applications, 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  design  and  construction  of  machinery,  and  the  methods 
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of  operation,  preservation,  and  repair  are  sabjects  considered  in  the  lecture  room  and 
illustrated  in  the  laboratories.  A  machine  and  carpenter  shop,  an  iron  and  brass 
foundry,  and  a  blacksmith  shop  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  existing 
appliances,  methods,  and  processes,  and  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  same. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  year  since  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  established.  In  it  mental  work  and  manual  labor  occupy 
about  equal  shares  of  the  student's  time.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years. 
Mathematics  (including  surveying  and  mechaxiics),  drawing,  book-keeping,  physics, 
physical  geography,  literature,  history,  and  political  economy  are  the  principal  studies. 
The  practical  instruction  in  shop  work  includes  carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattern 
making,  iron  clipping  and  filing,  forge  work,  brazing  and  soldering,  and  the  use  of 
machine  shop  tools.  The  construction  and  management  of  the  steam  engine  is  also 
carefcdly  studied.  All  the  shop  work  is  done  for  the  training  it  affords.  >.  few  articles 
are  made  for  the  use  of  the  school  or  the  university ;  none  are  manufactured  for  the 
market.  A  carpenter  shop,  a  pattern  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  machine  shop 
have  been  provided  and  so  thoroughly  furnished  that  the  student  may  become  ac- 
quainted in  them  with  all  the  fundamental  operations  of  practical  mechanics. 

TABLE  XI. — SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  theology  (in- 
cluding theological  departments)  reporting  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to  1880, 
inclusive,  with  the  number  of  professors  and  number  of  students: 


1870. 

187L 

1872. 

1878. 

1874.      1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Xo.  ofinstitatloM... 
Xo.  ofinstraotors... 
No.  of  fltadentt 

80 

889 

8.264 

94 

869 

8.204 

104 

485 

8,861 

110 

678 

8,888 

118        128 

679  1      615 

4,856    6,284 

124 

680 

4,268 

124 

664 

3,965 

125 

677 

4,820 

188 

600 

4.738 

142 

638 

6,242 

8tati$tiodl  summary  of  9ohooU  of  theology. 


Denominatioii. 


Namber  of  Number  of  I  Kmnber  of 
sohoolB.    I  piofesaon.     stadenU. 


Roman  Catholic 

Baptist 

Pretbyterian 

Lutheran 

Protestant  Bpifloopal 

Methodist  Bpiaoopal 

Congregational 

Christian 

TJnseotarlan 

Cumberland  Preebyterian 

Reformed 

Uniyenalitt 

United  Presliyterian 

Methodist  Bpiaoopal  (Soath) .. 

Fxee.  Win  Baptist 

KowObinoh 

Afttoaa  Methodist  Bpiaoopal. 

Unitarian 

Refbnned  (Dateh) 

Movariaa 

United  Brethren 


TMal. 


142 


78 
51 
65 
52 
69 
9 
19 
10 
8 
11 
7 
7 
7 
4 
7 
6 
5 
8 
3 


1,146 

956 

675 

494 

278 

655 

3(U 

131 

133 

122 

52 

49 

69 

63 

46 

4 

16 

12 

85 

28 

17 


688 


6,242 
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Tabus  'Kl.—Sunmary  of  statiatioi  of  BohooU  of  theology. 


Stetea. 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

niinoifl 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Eentncky 

T^nii|layiai 

Maino 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MissiMippi 

Missoori 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee   

Texas  

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia. 


Students. 


is 


■S  <o 


library. 


Property,  income,  &c. 


10      3  ' 
32  I  10  I 


12  < 


125 
50 


8  900 

J        2       8  I    7,600  I 

I    118  ,  33     33,300      

.1 ,  ..  600 

I  ;    137     88  '  48, 634  ^    2, 165 

' U 

13'     1,200  \ 

I  j i    2       3.550 

i      24  '  22  '  27,800 

I 


I 
1 

! 


I 


$12,500 
95,000 

415.000 
10,000 

572,000 


$55,000 


$2,370 


0 
550 


13,862 
25,000 
94.000 


1    307,766      27,659 

I    868,704  i    47.200 
'  I 


26  1 


13       4     17, 200 

,  66,000 

173     70  ;  85, 750  j 
4  I    2       5, 000  t 

3       1,000  ' 

'    1  I    1.500 

I  24       9,050  ' 


200 

8,500  \ 

925 

200  \ 

.200 
70  , 


192  76  80.416 

290  120  111,021  I 

8  2  5,000 
102  36  37,642 
221  '  92  101,589 
I  ..  '<  22,295 

2  26  13,200 


3,011 
5, 230 
275 
200 
263 
1,372 
200 


85,000 

80,000 

706,000 

25,000 
5,000 

60,000 

10,000 
,  015, 000 
970,000 

63,000 
765,867 
570, 378 

30,000 
215,000 


5,772 


227,000       14,500 


186,  000  !     12. 500 


40,000  ; 

6.000  '  500 

1,300,000  ]  75,219 

1, 891, 002  I  119,  :>>}< 

I 

I    265, 400  I  38,  h95 

1,883,111  I  80,::r>0 

1 21,236 


10,000  I     15,500 


50  ;  35  25,000 
3  31  17, 496 
5     10       1.800 


305  j 
152  , 


90,000   262,000 
254,000  !   66,000 


40,000 


17,900 
5,700 


Total 143  633  |l68  A093  ,149  il,345  719  725,143     23,993  '6,221.607  8,637,683     576,897 

I'll  'I 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  law  reporting  to  this 
Bareaa  each  year  from  1870  to  1880,  inclusive,  with  the  number  of  instructors  aii<l 
number  of  students: 


1870. 

1871. 1  1872.    1873. 

1 

1874. '  1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

49 

224 

8.010 

1880. 

Number  of  institutions 

28 
99 

1,658 

80 

129 

1-722 

87         87 

151       168 

1.976  2.174 

88  1      43 

181  1    224 

3.686  2.677 

43 

218 
2.064 

48 

175 
2,811 

60 

100 

8.013 

4S 

Number  of  instruotors  .-r 

2J9 

Numbernf  tt^Her^t* -- 

8.1:4 

^        \'        \'           'III 

1 
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Table  XII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  law. 


States. 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Gt)orgia 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Io\ra 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

MasBachnsctta 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Xow  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylrania 

Tennt'sseo 

Virgbiia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia. 


I 


I 


Students. 


Libraries. 


I 


Property,  income,  &c. 


^    i 


I  .a  9 

Pi 

■■.III 


t^     i 


1 

o 


§ 

2 

C3 

s^ 

.o 

^ 

1 

9  ti 

S 

5? 

y 

4 


0 

•3 


B 


9 

I 


II 

Mi 


Total. 


3 ; 

3  I 
17  ! 

8 
13 

8 
18 
14 
10 

8 

4 
20 

6 

e 

12 
23 
5 


20 

12 

181 
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64 

34 

8 

4 

151 

27 

45 
8 

103 

20 

134 

18 

0 

8 

50 

10 

28 

59 

0 

60 

50 

83 

307 

164 

52 

371 

61 

175 

20 

19 

119 

31 

35 

661 

304 

263 

27 

5 

124 

36 

51 

140 

40 

88 

4 

39 

183 



24 

8,200 
600 


$100,000    17,000 
10, 000  i       564 


2,600 


2,590 


25 


L 


26,000  $10,000 

I j  25,000 

18,000  I  500 

4.037  I  100  I 

1,000  ' 

3,500  ' I  20,000  ' 

14, 045  I  823  20, 000  I 

1,200  , 

2,100  ,  250  '. 


55,457 


$1,500 

6.785 

420 

7.180 


6,101 

825 

2,800 

8.000 


5.628  >  23.700 


5 
72 
263 


48  229 


8,134 


500 
8,000  , 


11 
17 


1,226 

214  I   14  I  20.000 


050 

7,120 

56.601 


6.000 

9,000 

0,800 

10.065 


3.000 


1,812 
8,084 


758 


1.089  88,712  1,712  95,000 


165.457  I  16.002  158,888 


The  sTimmary  of  statistics  shows  that  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  legal  profea- 
sion  are  resorting  largely  to  schools  in  preference  to  stndying  in  the  offices  of  attor- 
neys ;  in  many  instances,  students  advantageously  combine  office  work  and  instrac- 
tion  in  a  law  school.  This  tendency  is  to  be  expected  and  encouraged.  In  schools 
systematic  training  is  received.  Less  opportunity  is  afforded  for  desultory  and  spas- 
modic reading.  Regular  habits  of  study  are  required.  Examinations  to  bo  passed 
give  steadiness  and  thoroughness  to  the  work.  Companions  awake  emulation.  The 
desire  for  the  respect  of  the  professors,  who  are  oftentimes  men  of  influence  at  the  bar, 
is  a  further  stimulus  to  faithfulness,  and  they  are  ready  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
intricate  questions.  The  underlying  principles  of  law  are  given  an  attention  which 
corresponds  with  their  relative  importance.  Actual  practice  is  illustrated  in  the  moot 
court  which  is  found  in  each  school.  And  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  be  associated  in 
study  with  those  who  will  be  associates  at  the  bar. 

WORK  OF.  LAW  SCHOOLS. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  most  law  schools  are  very  few.  Ability  to  pursue  the 
studies  is  expected.    Progressive  and  thorough  schools  know  that  the  difficulties  of 
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law  study  cannot  be  mastered  by  untrained  minds,  and  therefore  are  requiring  at  least 
a  good  English  education  of  applicants.  Admission  to  the  Columbia  College  Law 
School  is  granted  only  after  a  successful  examination  in  Greek,  Roman,  English,  and 
United  States  history,  Latin,  and  rhetoric.  At  Harvard  French,  or,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  faculty,  some  other  language,  may  be  substituted  for  Latin.  A  collegiate  edu- 
cation is  always  accepted  as  a  sufficient  preparation  for  law  study.  The  average 
amount  of  time  which  the  student  is  expected  to  spend  in  attendance  upon  lectures 
and  recitations  in  course  occupies  three  hours  each  day,  and  five  hours  each  week  are 
given  in  addition  to  special  lectures  and  the  moot  court.  In  many  law  schools  lect- 
ores  are  preferred  to  recitations.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  those  schools  which 
have  able  faculties  who  devote  themselves  wholly  or  chiefly  to  the  work  of  instruction. 
Where  the  professors  have  not  time  or  opportunity  to  present  subjects  as  well  as  they 
are  presented  by  the  standard  writers,  a  lesson  in  a  text  book  is  assigned  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  student's  knowledge  of  it  made.  This  gives  opportunity  for  the  students 
to  ask  questions  and  the  professor  to  make  comments.  A  combination  of  lectures  and 
recitations  is  adopted  by  the  majority  of  schools.  For  instance,  in  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  the  junior  and  middle  classes  each  have  a  recitation  and  lecture 
daily ;  the  senior  class,  only  a  lecture.  Students  are  nsoally  allowed  to  attend  free 
of  expense  the  exercises  of  classes  less  advanced  than  that  to  which  they  belong. 

Schools  of  law  are  departments  of  universities  or  colleges.  Sometimes  they  are  not 
located  at  the  same  places  as  the  institution  with  which  they  are  connected.  The 
Albany  Law  School  is  a  department  of  Union  College,  located  at  Schenectady,  N.  T. 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law,  San  Francisco,  is  a  department  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, which  is  established  at  Berkeley,  in  an  adjacent  county.  The  law  schools  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  are  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  while  the  universities  are  in 
the  suburbs.  By  such  a  difierence  of  location  the  schools  are  more  accessible  to  sta- 
dents,  and  give  them  a  better  chance  to  attend  the  courts,  which  are  almost  constantly 
in  session  in  large  central  cities.  Opportunities  are  thus  offered  for  the  student  to 
obtain  work  in  law  offices  and  to  observe  actual  practice,  both  of  which  are  valuable 
supplements  to  his  course  of  studies.  When  the  university  and  its  school  of  law  are 
at  the  same  place,  the  members  of  the  latter  are  allowed  many  general  privileges, 
such  as  free  admission  to  lectures  in  other  departments  and  the  use  of  libraries.  The 
catalogue  of  the  law  department  of  Yale  College  says :  ''  Members  of  either  class  can 
attend  the  lectures  of  professors  to  undergraduates  in  other  departments  of  the  college, 
whenever  it  is  compatible'  with  their  other  engagements ; "  and,  with  a  few  exceptions 
only,  without  charge.  Similar  privileges  are  known  1o  exist,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga.;  Chicago  University,  Chicago,  lU.;  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111.;  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.; 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
Columbia  College,  New  York  City;  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  text  books  used  in  the  leading  subjects  of  study  do  not  vary  greatly  in  different 
schools.  Blackstone  is  the  central  figure  in  nearly  all.  Kent  is  commonly  used.  Rob- 
inson's Notes  on  Elementary  Law  and  Walker's  American  Law  are  being  introduced 
somewhat.  The  favorite  authors  seem  to  be,  on  torts,  Bigelow  and  Cooley ;  criminal 
law,  Bishop  and  Wharton;  domestic  relations,  Schouler;  corporations,  Angell  and 
Ames;  real  property,  Washbume  and  Williams  (the  former  being  much  more  gener- 
ally used);  contracts,  Bishop  and  Parsons;  mercantile  law.  Smith;  agency.  Story; 
bills,  Byle,  Parsons,  and  Story;  equity,  Bispham  and  Story  (the  former  being  in  more 
common  use);  pleading,  Stephen;  evidence,  Greenleaf  and  Stephen  (preference  being 
given  to  Greenleaf);  constitutional  law, Cooley;  international  law.Woolsey;  admir- 
alty, Conkling  and  Parsons.  In  a  few  instances  one  or  more  of  the  professors  prepare 
text  books  on  the  subjects  they  teach.  These  are  especially  adapted  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  and  the  requirements  of  the  students. 

The  examination  of  students  for  graduation  is  usually  much  more  severe  than  any 
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other  they  are  called  upon  to  pass,  and  sometimes  is  the  only  one.  Several  schools 
give  prizes  to  the  persons  passing  the  best  final  examination;  others,  to  those  averag- 
ing  best  in  all  examinations ;  and  still  others,  to  those  presenting  the  best  thesis.  The 
giving  of  prizes  for  excellence  of  examination  or  in  writing  a  thesis  is  a  favorite  method 
of  stimulating  both  school  work  and  collateral  studies. 

All  the  schools  give  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  ll.  b.  GeneraUy  this  admits 
to  the  bar.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  Massachnsetts,  New  York,  some  other  States,  and 
the  District  of  Colombia.  Advanced  courses  of  stndy  are  given  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Yale  College,  the  law  department  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  the 
Boston  University  School  of  All  Sciences,  Columbian  University  Law  School,  law 
department  of  Georgetown  University,  and  the  law  department  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity. In  the  last  three  schools  a  year  of  study  added  to  the  usual  course  and  suc- 
cessful examination  in  the  subjects  considered  entitle  the  student  to  the  degree  of 
master  of  law.  The  advanced  course  in  the  law  department  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  is  one  year  in  length,  and  no  degree  is  given  to  those  completing  it.  The 
graduate  course  in  the  law  department  of  Yale  College  occupies  two  years,  and  is 
open  to  those  having  the  degree  of  ix.  b.  in  course.  A  year  of  study  on  subjects 
supplementary  to  those  pursued  in  the  undergraduate  course  is  required  of  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  M.  l.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  d.  c.  l.  must  pursue  another 
year  of  study,  and  only  those  bachelors  of  law  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  this 
degree  who  have  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  of  philosophy,  or  who  ranked 
in  the  first  quarter  of  their  class  according  to  their  average  marks  at  their  final  exam- 
ination for  the  degree  of  ll.  b.  at  Yale  College.  Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  master 
of  laws  and  doctor  of  civil  law  in  Boston  University  must  already  have  received  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  of  laws.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
civil  law  must  present  himself  at  not  less  than  four  annual  examinations,  and  pass  in 
the  science  and  history  of  jurisprudence,  Roman  law,  international  law,  constitutional 
law,  origin  and  science  of  government,  and  history  of  institutions,  and  present  an 
original  thesis.  The  equivalent  of  half  these  requirements  is  necessary  to  be  accom- 
plished by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  law. 

table  XIII. —  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy  reported  to  the  OflSce  each  year  from  1870  to  1880,  inclusive, 
with  the  number  of  instructors  and  students: 
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Table  XIII.  —  Summary  of  etatiaiios  of  aohooh  of  medidnef  ^c. — Continued. 
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The  condition  of  medical  edaoation  for  the  quarter  oentuiy  ending  with  1870  was 
depicted  in  an  article  oontribnted  by  Dr.  Charles  Warren  to  my  annual  report  for  that 
year.  In  1874  and  1876  I  issued  two  pamphlets  of  an  historical  character,  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Toner  and  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  respectively,  giving  information  respecting  medical 
education  from  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  to  the  centennial  year  of  national  inde- 
pendence. From  time  to  time  in  my  annual  reports  I  have  discussed  such  topics  or 
mentioned  such  facts  as  would  serve  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  progress  and  con- 
dition of  medical  training  in  this  country.  The  improvement  has  been  gradual,  but 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction.  Ten  years  ago  only  one  medical 
school  in  the  United  States  had  a  course  of  instmotiou  extendi ug  over  three  years ; 
now  there  are  several.  Then  more  than  half  the  schools  really  required  no  more  than 
attendance  on  one  course  of  lectures ;  now  only  a  small  number  venture  to  announce 
such  laxity,  however  low  their  real  standard  may  be.  Then  preliminary  oducntion 
and  entrance  examination,  though  much  talked  about,  were  not  insisted  on  except  in 
a  very  few  instances;  now  several  schools  require  a  better  preparation  and  encourage 
educated  men  by  special  inducements  to  enter  their  walls.  Then  graded  courses  of 
instruction  were  hardly  heard  of;  now  they  are  common  and  commonly  advised  if  a 
choice  of  course  is  afforded.  Special  opportunities  for  graduate  study  have  arisen  at 
several  points.  The  profession  has  been  roused  to  some  self  activity  by  these  and 
other  events,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  all  I  have  mentioned. 

The  profession  has  been  overcrowded  to  such  an  extent  for  so  many  years,  chiefly 
because  of  the  scandalous  ease  with  which  men  imperfectly  educated,  or  not  educated 
at  all,  have  been  able  to  assume  its  titles  and  attempt  its  duties,  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  increased  admission  of  women  during  the  last  decade  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  advance  in  the  right  direction  or  not.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  many  women 
who  have  entered  the  profession  are  conspicuous  examples  of  all  that  every  physician 
should  aspire  to  be;  there  cannot  be  too  many  such  women  in  any  occupation  or  too 
many  such  physicians  in  any  country. 

Legislation  in  medical  and  sanitary  matters  has  mode  some  very  satisfactory  progress 
in  several  States.  Conspicuous  among  other  events  during  the  decade  is  the  establish- 
ment of  State  boards  of  health  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  Iowa,  and  of 
the  National  Board  of  Health,  all  following  the  formation  of  the  State  board  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  good  done  by  these  organizations  cannot  be  estimated,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  their  work  should  be  increasingly  felt  in  every  public  enterprise  and  on  pub- 
Be  intelligence  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

TABLB  XIV. — UNITED  6TATK8  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  ACADEMIES. 

In  Table  XIY  of  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  the  examinations  of 
eandidates  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Naval  and  Military  Academies  for  the 
year  1880. 

TABLE  XV.— DEGREES. 

The  following  summary  exhibits  the  number  of  degrees  of  each  kind  conferred  by 
institutions  in  the  several  States  and  the  total  of  the  same  for  all  the  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Washington  Territory.  The*  number  of  degrees  of  all  classes 
eonfored  in  course  was  10,114;  honorary,  372.  They  were  distributed  as  follows :  In 
letters,  3,766  in  course,  121  honorary;  in  science,  923  in  course,  9  honorary;  in  phi- 
loeophy,  280  in  course,  30  honorary ;  in  art,  42  in  course,  3  honorary;  in  theology,  266 
in  course,  134  honorary;  In  medicine,  3,501  in  course,  10  honorary;  in  law,  1,041  in 
oonrse,  65  honorary. 
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.» 

42 

1 
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S  fiOl 

10   1.041     65 

' 

Total  in  clBMioia  and  tden. 

tiflo  oollegea. 
Total  in  ooUegM  for  women. 
Total  in  professional 

SO,  704 

fi807 
2.543 

859 

1 
12 

8,081 

675 
10 

121 

904 

1Q 

9 

280 

30 

12 
80 

8 

168 

128|  1,201 
1 

2       903     «5 

1            1 

1 
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1 
4  2,800 

8       136 

schools. 

L 
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4 

85 

1     18 

2        24 

12j      1 

' 

ClMsiosl  And  seientiHe  col- 

68 
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24 

86 

4 
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52 

1 

18 

~ 
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i 
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Colleges  Ibr  women 
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24 
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17 
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86 

6 
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9 

8 

10 
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1 
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24 
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8 
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28 
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4 
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1 

7 
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2 

1 
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3'  1 
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ft 

^ 
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1 

= 
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GSOBOIA 

/828 

6 
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4 
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Classical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools 
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4 

10        3S 

1 

67 

4 
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..1    28 

4 
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;  1 

alnclodes  205  degrees  not  specified. 

6  There  were  also  812  gradoates,  upon  whom 

in  most  cases  diplomas  were  conferred, 
e  Includes  152  degrees  not  specified. 
d  Inolades  148  degrees  not  specified, 
slndndes  18  degrees  not  specified. 


/Indndes  56  degrees  not  specified. 
g  Indndes  43  degrees  not  specified. 
A  Inclades  12  degrees  not  specified. 
<  Includes  7  degrees  not  specified. 
j  Inclades  11  degrees  not  specified. 
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Tablb  XV. — SiaUatioal  summary  ofdU  degrees  oof^errad— Continued. 
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UfDlAXA 

Clasaical  and  soientiflo  col- 
leges. 

CoUegea  for  women 

Profesaional  schools 


0243     18 


So     o     ^ 


3'    38   1!      7.. 


a201     14 


I 


40 


V 


3|     37    1 
I 

1  .. 


Iowa  

Classical  and  scientlflc  col- 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools 

KA3(8A8 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. ' 
Colleges  for  women   

Kextuckt 

Classical  and  scientific  col-  < 
leges.  I 

Colleges  for  women 

ProfessioBal  schools 

Louisiana 

Classical  and  sdentiflc  col-  ' 

leges.  I 

Colleges  for  women ' 

Mai!CB 

Classical  and  scientific  col-  [ 

leges.  I 

Colleges  for  women 1 

liAKTLAlYD i 

Classical  and  scientific  col-  I 
leges.  I 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools 

MAS8ACHUBBTXB 

Classical  and  sdentiflc  ool* 
leges. 

Colleges  fior  women 

Professional  schools 


M54     12 


3     71.. 


317     11 


621. 

lie 


67       3     67  .. 
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22  1  ..j.. 
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5;      101 
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147   1!      125       2 
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15       1     13  . 
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134       1 
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78. 
10 

~15" 


8       1;        24 


M 


25. 


12 

68" 


(2343 


49 


41 


249.. 


33. 


dl3. 
282 


I 


«729|    81       428,     14'    45;. 


617     81 

I 

s50. 


14     45. 


10   3 12 
10  312 


!  I 


.1..I. 


44,      8 


125i..I 


58|      0 


211      8 


86 


68 


89 


a  Includes  3  degrees  not  specified. 
b  Includes  4  degrees  not  specified. 
« iBclndee  10  degreee  not  specified. 


d  Includes  5  degrees  not  specified. 
e  Includes  12  degrees  not  specified. 
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Gbahd  toial 

Totol  in  clBMioAl  and  Mien- 

tiflo  ooOoges. 
Total  in  ooUegM  tor  women. 
Totol  in  professional 

schoola. 


Alabama 

Clasaioal  and  soientifle  ool- 
leges. 

Colleges  Ibr  women 

Professional  schools 

ABKAM8AB 

Clasaioal  and  soientiflo  col- 
leges. 


Califobxia 

Classical  and  sdentlilo  col- 
leges. 
Professional  schools 

CONXECnCUT 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 


«10,114 


SO,  704 

fi807 
2,543 
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24 


86 


sl25 


<97 


28 


DBLAWABB 

Classical  snd  scientiflc  od- 

leges. 
Colleges  for  women 

Obobgu. 

Classical  and  scientiflc  col- 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools 

Illikois 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  aohools 


282 


10 
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375 
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8,081 
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10 
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208     14 
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1 
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8       136. 
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.1    32 


14 


4.. 


38  . 


38. 


if 


4.. 


46 


14       385 


67 


lO;        88. 


67 


•I" 


alndades  205  degrees  not  specified. 

b  There  were  also  812  graduates,  upon  whom 

in  most  cases  diplomas  were  conferred, 
elndades  162  degrees  not  specified, 
dlndades  148  degrees  not  specified, 
sindades  18  degrees  not  specified. 


347  1.. 

/Indndes  56  degrees  not  specified. 
g  Indndes  43  degrees  not  specified. 
h  Indndes  12  degrees  not  specified. 
<  Includes  7  degrees  not  specified. 
j  Indndes  11  degrees  not  specified. 
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ISDIAXJI 

Clftsaical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 

College  for  women 

Professional  schools 

Iowa  

Clssslesl  and  scieniiflc  ool- 
le«e«. 

CoUegM  for  woanen 

PxofessioBal  scbo(^ 

Kaxsab 

daiHical  and  scieniiflc  col- 

CoQegea  for  women   

XXITUCKT 

Claasical  and  aoientific  col- 
leges. 

CsUegee  for  women 

Profiaslnfnnl  schools 

U>xraikXx 


0243     18 


0201 

^^, 

90 

3 

37 

1 

1 

1 

>           40' 

4.. 







MM     12 


317     11 


621- 
116 


67 
13. 


Ciassiral  and  seientlflc  col- 
leges. 
Colleges  ibr  women 


(Tiisairil  and  scientific  col 

lege*. 
CoQegea  finr  women 

)lA.ETXjLan> 

OaaBJfai  and  scientific  col-  ' 

CsHegea  for  women 
Prefeseiooal  schMds 

Ma^sacsubsttb 

Cisfisical  and  wdeaUAe  ool- 

l«ge^ 
CeOeges  for  woiBMi 
PrafeMifloai  sebooia 


c97 
134 


sIsclBdM  3  degrees  not  spedfled. 
ftlndndea  4  degreea  not  specified, 
eindadsa  19  degreea  net  specified. 


d  Inolodes  5  degrees  not  specified. 
e  Includes  12  degrees  not  specified. 
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Michigan 

CLissical  and  scientiflo  col- 
leges. 
Professiooal  schools 

MiNNEaOTA 

Classical  aod  soienUfio  col- 
leges. 
Colleges  for  women 

MissifisiPPi 

Classical  and  soientiflo  col- 
leges. 
Colleges  for  women 

MlBBOUBI 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schoola 

Keubabka 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 

New  Hampshise 

Classical  and  soientiflo  col- 
leges. 
Colleges  for  women 

NswJbrsbt 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 

Colleges  for  woMon 

Professional  sohoola 

New  York 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools 
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Classical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 
Colloges  for  women 
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1      10. 
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el04      2 
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71.... 
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24 
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35 
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36 


36 
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21 


14       546 


14;      170 
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1991 


olnclades  6  degrees  not  specified. 
b  Indades  12  degrees  not  specified, 
c  Includes  13  degrees  not  specified. 


dlndndea  27  degreM  not  spedfled. 
«Inclnde«  20  degrees  not  speoifled. 
f  Inohxdes  7  degrees  not  specified. 
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Ohio 

ClMtical  tnd  sdentlflo  col- 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women 

ProfMsioiuJschoolA 

Obbook 

ClMsical  And  scientlflc  col- 
leges. 

Pbobtltakia 

Classical  snd  scientUlo  col- 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women 

ProfessUmsl  schools 
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leges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Professioiial  schools 
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84      S72 
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I     t 


891      2 
48~  2 
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T 


I    21 


13i      48^.. 


13,      130i. 


862 


49 
49' 


48 


16. 


I        I 


452     22.      153       8, 


Classioal  and  sdentiflo  col- 
leges. 
Colleges  for  women 

Tbxab 

Classical  and  scientlflc  col- 
leges. 
Colleges  for  women 

▼miMOICT 

^       Claasical  and  scientific  col- 
leges. 
Colleges  for  women 

VlBOJKlA 

Clftssical  and  scientiflo  col- 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools 
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218   Ij 
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218,  II 


37, 


31'     V 
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«18    .. 
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I        I 
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78       2 

I  ; 
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53.. 


180,     10         72       2     39 


109     10 


46- 


32       2     33 


3J. 
10. 


25.. 

a  Inclades  6  degrees  not  specifled. 
b  Inclades  30  degrees  not  specifled. 
e  Inclodes  3  degrees  not  specified. 


40....!      6 

...L...L... 


I 


..  ..'....I. ...I        25.. 1 

d  Inclades  27  degrees  not  speciiled. 
« Includes  11  degrees  not  specified. 
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WiotVirodoa 

ClMdoal  and  adeiitlflo  col- 
leges. 

"VTIBCONBIN 

ClaMical  and  sdentiiio  col- 
lege*. 

Collegee  for  women 

Professional  scboola 

District  of  Columbia 

Classical  and  sdentiilo  col- 
leges. 
Professkmol  sobooU 

WAftUm OTOM  Tkbritobt 

Classical  and  scienUflc  col- 
leges. 


060 


oSO 


ftlSlI     7 


13».     7; 


oi. 
8. 


m 


16 


558 


16 


41|1 


41   1 


u. 


l.J  1 


1..,  1 


10, 


10... 


s 


28 


I 


22. 


32       1 


32       1 


27       8 


27.... 


alnoladeaSSdegreeanotipeoUled.      5  Inolndee  4  degrees  not  tpedfled.      «  Degrees  not  tpedfled. 
SAUE   OF  GOLLBQIATB  AND  PROFESSIONAL  DBORSS8. 

For  several  years  I  have  called  attention  in  these  annual  reports  to  the  increasing 
sale  of  diplomas  conferring  degrees  in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  learned  professions  by 
certain  persons  controlling  charteis  of  educational  institutions.  For  example,  I  men» 
tioned  the  ''American  University  of  Philadelphia''  and  ''Richmond  College"  of 
Richmond,  Ohio,  in  my  report  for  1876,  page  czxii ;  in  that  for  1877,  page  cvii,  I 
allnded  to  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees  as  a  practice  very  liable  to  abnse  and 
discountenanced  by  some  of  the  best  colleges  because  "it  is  quite  easy  for  un- 
scrupulons  and  designing  men  to  be  corporatois  of  a  'coUege'  or  'university,'  or 
they  can  become  the  possessors  by  purchase  of  the  charter  of  some  decaying  corpo- 
ration with  a  sounding  name.  When  a  charter  is  secured  by  either  of  these  methods 
an  imposing  series  of  diplomas  certifying  to  the  conferring  of  various  degrees  is 
prepared ;  advertisements  are  published  which  inform  the  public  that,  for  a  specified 
sum  of  money  and  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis,  the  applicant  will  be 
given  the  degree  he  desires.  The  thesis  is  unimportant ;  the  fee  is  the  principal 
reason  for  conferring  the  distinction.  Many  foreigners  have  obtained  degrees  from  • 
such  schools,  to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  our  country.  It  may  be  set  down  as 
an  invariable  rule  that  any  '  college '  or  '  university '  or  professional  school  which 
grants  degrees  in  absentia  on  the  payment  of  certain  '  fees '  is  a  fraud.  Fortunately, 
the  number  of  such  institutions  is  not  large." 

In  my  report  for  1878,  page  oxvii,  I  said  that  "the  Federal  Government  did  not 
create  the  oorporatiobs  which  are  causing  this  scandal  and  has  no  power  to  cancel 
their  charters.  It  is  for  the  authorities  of  the  States  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  thus 
vindicate  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  of  American  scholars."  And  last  year  (p.  oil)  I 
remarked  that  "  the  thorough  exposure  of  this  base  imposition  will  do  much  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  our  superior  instruction,  and  the  leading  universities  and  colleges 
are  taking  efficient  measures  to  restore  and  preserve  the  full  significance  of  their  honors. " 
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It  was  with  great  interest  that  I  reoeived  the  letter  of  March  12  last  from  the  hon- 
orable the  Secretary  of  State  which  yoa  were  pleased  to  send  me.  Ton  will  doabt- 
lees  remember  that  Mr.  Evarts  transmitted  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White, 
United  States  minister  at  Beriin,  reciting  the  attempt  made  by  the  possessor  of  a 
diploma  from  the  ''American  University  of  Philadelphia''  to  obtain  the  official  recog- 
nition of  the  legation,  and  the  reference  of  another  diploma  from  the  same  alleged  in- 
stitution by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  Empire  for  certification  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness and  as  to  the  standing  of  the  institution  granting  it,  as  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  possessor  of  the  diploma  could  be  allowed  to  practise  his  profession  under  it.  Mr. 
White  then  continued  as  follows : 

After  looking  through  the  correspondence  on  record  in  this  legation  and  seeking 
in  Tain  for  the  name  of  the  institution  in  the  list  of  colleges  and  universities  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  at  Washington, 
my  answer  was  unfavorable  to  VoUand's  claim. 

Requesting  further  information  from  this  Office, Mr.  White  closed  his  letter  thus: 

That  such  cases  as  these  have  brought  disgrace  upon  the  American  system  of  ad- 
vanced education  and  upon  the  American  name  in  general  is  certain.  This  has  been 
recently  revealed  to  me  incidentally  in  a  curious  way :  In  a  very  sacoeesful  play  now 
running  at  the  Royal  Theatre  in  this  city,  a  play  written,  strangely  enough,  b^  a 
judge  of  one  of  the  highest  tribunals  in  the  Empire,  one  of  the  characters,  iu  casting 
a  reflection  upon  anouier  who  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  doctor,  declares  a  belief 
that  the  latter  had  simply  bought  Im  degree  in  America;  and  in  a  recent  novel,  by  a 
popular  author  here,  the  scoundrel  of  the  book,  having  escaped  Justice  in  Germany, 
goes  to  America,  and  is  at  last  advices  very  comfortably  settled  and  practising  mecu- 
cine  with  a  sham  diploma  which  he  has  bought  for  money. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  of  no  especial  significance  in  this  case,  save  as  it  shows  that 
the  fair  name  of  our  country  has  been  and  can  be  injured  in  the  minds  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  even  by  such  contemptible  transactions  as  those  henein  referred  to.* 

>In  order  that  the  mfttfiriali  for  estimating  the  extent^  boldneeo,  and  impudence  of  this  tale  may  be 
preeerred  in  some  pennanent  form  for  the  information  of  the  public  in  the  future,  at  well  ae  the  pres- 
ent! I  eal^oin  an  exact  obpy  of  the  diploma  submitted  Vy  the  Qennan  authorities.  The  words  written 
in  the  original  are  printed  here  in  italics. 

Omnibus  ad  quos  litem  pnesentes  pervenerint,  prases,  onratorss  professoresque  Universltatis 
Americans  Philadelphia,  RMpublioa  Pennsylvania  legibus  constituta,  salutem, 

Qnum  in  omnibus  aoademils  rite  legitimeque  oonstitntis,  aut  hio  aut  ubique  gentium,  usus  laudabiUs 
et  antiquos  fuerit,  ut  viii,  qui  vel  Uteris  vel  artibns  Ingenuis,  vel  quibnsUbet  studlis  liberallbns,  non 
minus  diligenter  quam  feliofter  operam  dederunt,  interea  reote  atque  honeste  se  gerentes,  aliquo  eximio 
honors  adomarentur,  et  ad  meritam  dignitatem  attollerentur,  et  qnum  nos,  secundum  leges  reipublloa 
nostra,  amplissimam  potestatem  insigniendi  decorandique  titulis  academicis,  et  promovendi  ad  gradus 
in  saera  tbeologia,  lecbns,  artibus  Uberalibus  ac  medicina  viros  bene  merentes  tenesmus,  noslgitur, 
hao  aoctoritateDradltl,  usftsqueantiqui  hand  immemores,  deorevimus  rirum  ogregium,  studlis  optimis 
deditom,  Paul  Christopk  Jhrdmatm  YoUaruLdt  cnjUB  eruditione  in  ehirurgia  tUntaria  art4  et  probis 
moribus  satis  compertnm  ezploratumque  habemus,  dignnm  atque  idoneum  qui  bonoretur,  ut  vir  doctut 
altlseimo  dignitatis  gradu ;  quare  uno  anlmo  et  oreavimus  et  feccimns  enm  ehtruruim  dewuitim  doctofsm, 
eioue  omnia  jura  et  privilegia  qua  ad  ilium  gradum  attinent  dedimus  et  conoessfmus. 

In  quorum  fldem,  nas  llteras  aigno  magno  unirersitatis  literaria  nostra  communirl  Jussimus,  hoc 
dadaioqunrio  die  mensis  Octoberia  annoque  Domino  nostri  millesimo  octingentesimo  a^hutaetkno  nono, 

JOHN  BUCHANAN,  If.  D. 
JOHN  J.  FULMBK,  if.  D. 

5K«lftctifl  Mftdical  rnll«ff«  1  ROBT.  DEBEUST,  M.  D. 

aS  ASSric^^iver^  I  RICHARD  FORBES,  M.  D. 

pffiSSShlS.  ISM    ^*  S  CHARLES  G.  POLK,  M.  D. 

l-Wlsdelphla,  1850.         y  ^^  KEHNROTH,  M.  D. 

JAMES  COCIiRAN,M.D. 

A.  P.  BI88BLL,  LL. D.  J.  K.  BOWERS,  M.  D. 

James  Robdibok. 

This  diploma  was  fortified  by  the  following  certificates : 

L  Philip.  A  Cregar,  a  notvry  public  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylyanla  residing  in  the  city  of 
Phfladeipnia,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  diploma  hereto  annexed  from  the  'American  University  of 
Philadelphia**  is  the  regular  diploma  of  that  institution ;  that  the  university  is  a  regularly  incorporated 
ittstitation  in  good  stanning,  and  that  the  slgnataxes  on  said  diploma  are  genuine  and  were  aolmowl- 
edged  before  me  In  due  form  of  law. 

Witness  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  fourtee&Ui  day  of  October,  ▲.  d.  1879i 

(8BJJ.1  PHflJP  A.  CRBGAR,  Notary  PubUc, 

STATB  of  PmilBTLVAllIA,  \  ... 

County  €1/ Philadelphia,  S  '^' 

I,  WiOiam  K  Mann,  nrothonotary  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  do 
hereby  certify  that  Philip  A.  Cregar,  esquire,  by  whom  the  annexed  certificate  was  made,  was  at  the 
time  oC  so  doing,  and  now  is,  a  notary  puolic  in  and  for  said  county,  duly  authorized  to  take  acknowl* 
edments  sod  administer  oaths»  ^E&c.,  and  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  the  said 
P^^p  A.  Cregar,  notary  public,  and  verily  believe  the  sigualure  thereto  is  genuine. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  afllxed  the  seal  of  the  said  courts  this  10th  day 
flf  Oetober,  1879.  

[OLAL.]  WnjJAM  B.  MANN.  Protkonotary. 
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Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  opportnnity,  I  prepared  and  printed  a  circu- 
lar lett«r,  containing  Mr.  Evarts's  commanication  and  the  papers  accompanying  it, 
copies  of  which  were  sent  to  institutions  conferring  degrees  in  arts,  sciences,  med- 
icine^ law,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy,  as  well  as  to  prominent  medical  men  of  eyeiy 
school  of  practice.  Special  copies  of  the  circular  were  sent  to  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Wiokeis- 
ham,  saperintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  so  that  he 
might  lay  the  matter  before  his  excellency  the  governor  and  obtain  the  cooperative 
action  of  the  State's  attorney  general,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Palmer.  Dr.  Wickersham,  on 
the  30 £h  of  March,  laid  the  whole  matter  before  the  governor,  who  promptly  commu- 
nicated with  Attorney  General  Palmer.  Meanwhile  great  interest  was  manifested  by 
persons  and  institutions  that  had  received  the  circular  from  this  Office,  and  many 
hearty  offers  of  cooperation  were  received.  Several  of  these  communications  con- 
tained letters  from  persons  desiring  to  purchase  degrees.^ 

Meanwhile,  a  few  public  spirited  men  in  Philadelphia  had  determined  to  devote 
time  and  money,  if  necessary,  to  put  down  this  disgraceful  traffic.  The  proprietocB 
of  the  Record,  a  daily  paper  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  John  Norris,  one  of  its  editors, 
assumed  this  responsibility.    The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  obtain  sure  evidence  of 

>For  example,  Doctor  Bettmum,  of  0t»y,  HMite-Sadne,  Frsnoe,  mys,  nnder  date  of  May  9, 1879: 
^'Pleaae  inform  me  whether  I  can  procure  a  diploma  from  your  imiTersity,  and  at  what  price.  I  tell 
many,  and  have  some  of  a  nnlreralty  of  Philadelphia."  John  Kenxerling,  claiming  to  be  a  dental  ttn- 
dent  at  Lohr-on*Main,  Bavaria,  says,  January  2, 1880 :  *'I  would  be  willing  to  send  in  my  examination 
in  writing  as  you  may  require,  and  also  to  appear  in  person,  nnder  the  condition  that  you  would  gire 
me  the  diploma  as  soon  as  I  arrive  there,  so  that  I  could  travel  home  by  the  next  steamer.    Or,  if  you 

prefer,  you  oould  send  me  the  diploma  dated  four  weeks  in  advance  \  I  would  then  travel  to ; 

this  way  I  would  give  the  preference."  IL  van  Gelderen,  jr.,  surgeon  dentist,  writing  from  No.  517 
Heerengracht,  Amsterdam,  Holland,  remarks:  "The  possibUity  of  passing  in  much  leas  time  than  one 
whole  semester  will  suit  me  still  better,  and  will  induce  me  more  to  undertake  the  journey  very  soon. 
The  college  ahle  to  ofTer  me  the  easiest  way  is  the  one  I  shall  choose."  Lulgi  Bebolla,  physician  and 
surgeon  dentist,  of  Xaples,  Italy,  would  oooaider  it  a  high  honor  and  ornament  to  himself  if  be  wve 
in  possession  of  the  title  of  doctor  in  dental  surgery  conferred  by  the  university  he  addreaaed.  Tet- 
haps,  however,  Uie  most  intereeting  of  these  examples  is  the  following,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
writer's  subsequent  oonnectiun  with  the  diploma  selling  of  the  so-called  Richmond  College,  In  Ohio, 
but  also  with  the  notorious  transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  degree  vendors: 

[Confidential  memorandum  from  Dr.  £.  A.  Sturman,  ph.  d.,  ac.,  prindpal,  Packington  College»  145 

Packington  street,  N.] 

LoVDOll,  2, 11, 1869. 
HONOURBD  Sn:  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  by  next  mail  whether  you  oould  grant  me  degrees 
(honorary  or  othertoite)  for  gentlemen  I  could  introduce  to  yon  as  qualified,  they  proving  themselves 
proficient  by  writing  a  suitable  petition  in  Latin  (including  their  biography)  and  forwardmg  their  tea* 
umonials  and  manuscript  or  printed  works t  or,  fuither.  by  nassing  (if  you  desire  it)  an  examination  at 
this  college,  the  questions  being  proposed  bv  yourself.  If  you  would  oblige  me  by  doing  this  I  will 
guarantee  £1,000  a  year,  or  £8  or  £10  for  eaon  diploma.  Let  me  have  your  kind  reply  at  once. 
Yours,  very  fkithAilly,  EBWABD  ALBERT  STXTRMAK, 

M.  ▲.,  PH.D.,  LL.D.,  IL  U.  C.  P.,  F.  B.  ▲.,  F.  A.  8.  L.,  M.  S.  R.  A.,  F.  E.  T.  S.,  AC,  AC. 

p.  S.— What  degrees  could  you  grant  t  I  ahould  like  a  B.  a.  or  u.  ▲.  for  myself,  so  that  I  oould  show 
the  kind  of  diploma  to  my  friends  and  pupila. 

Another  example  must  aufiice.  It  was  written  by  a  man  who  since  has  moved  to  London,  where  he 
became  identified  with  the  sale  of  diplomas,  false  titles,  and  pretended  offices. 

[From  Dr.  Med.  S.  Olschowsky.] 

Bebux,  &  W.,  Zimmer'8tra$9€  52, 18, 6;  7& 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sorrv  you  did  not  yet  answer  my  letter  from  April  26th,  the  more  as  it  is  my  own 
interest  to  treat  the  vJSsdr  with  greatest  precaution  and  disoretion.  Perhaps  von  would  prefer  to  receive 
directly  every  proposal  of  promotion,  and  to  send  me  the  diploma  after  havmg  proved  my  proposal.  I 
thereforo  request  you  to  specify  your  conditions  for  it,  although  I  believe  this  way  is  a  little  trooble- 
aome  and  you  do  tletter  by  giving  me  blanoo-diplomas,  what  is  in  no  wise  dangerous  for  you,  but  the 
most  prosperous  for  von  and  me,  as,  by  my  experience  of  many  years,  I  understand  to  treat  the  afflidr 
with  tbe  greatest  circumspection,  so  that  the  reputation  of  vour  university  will  be  preserved. 

I  thererore  hope  you  will  enter  into  connection  with  me,  either  by  sending,  me  to  you,  single  proposals 
of  promotion,  or— and  this  ia  better— by  sending,  you  to  me,  half  a  dosen  Dlanco-oiplomaa. 

In  every  case  I  hope  to  get  a  prosperous  and  detailed  answer,  or,  bettor,  the  diplomaa,  for  we  lose  so 
much  time  by  a  long  correspondence  in  account  of  the  great  distance. 

I  remain,  dear  air,  yours  truly.  Db.  OLSCHOWSKT. 

This  person  has  been  advertising  in  the  German  paper  Kladderadataoh  as  "Dr.  O.,  8  Ravendon  atteet, 
London.  S.  E.."  and  was  thoroughly  exposed  in  the  Pharmaoeutisohe  Centralblatt  of  Febmary  8»  1878. 

Other  recent  advertisers  for  tbe  custom  of  the  vain  and  unsompuloua  are  C.  W.  Howaid,  presumably 
of  London,  England;  £.  Gies.  of  Ko.  238  Brixton,  London,  S.  W.;  Discretie,  Keizerstiaat  1,  Amster- 
dam ;  Discretie  Annoncen-Bureau,  Dam  15,  Amsterdam  ;  and  Central  Annonoen-Bureau,  Cazlistnaael, 
Breslau,  Germany. 
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%ome  anlawfiil  act  by  the  officers  of  each  snapected  corporation,  and  Mr.  Norris  had 
already  bei^Hi  the  necessary  operations  against  ''The  Philadelphia  University  of  Med- 
icine and  Sorgery,"  of  which  Thomas  B.  Miller,  M.  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  was  dean.  The  arrival  of  the  papers  from  the  Berlin  legation  cansed 
Mr.  Norris,  who  was  already  in  communication  with  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Palmer,  to  come 
here  with  proper  letters  of  introduction  from  the  State  Department ;  the  matter  of 
investigating  and  exposing  the  practices  of  John  Buchanan  and  his  associates  was 
intrusted  to  him,  the  Federal  Government  having  no  fund  out  of  which  the  expenses 
of  such  a  proceeding  could  be  paid. 

The  sale  of  diplomas,  if  proved,  was  an  offence  against  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania ; 
bat  it  was  probable  that  Buchanan  was  using  the  postal  facilities  of  the  United  States 
to  forward  his  fraudulent  wares  and  receive  pay  for  theuL  If  some  evidence  of  such 
use  could  be  procured,  a  warrant  of  arrest  from  the  Federal  courts  might  be  obtained, 
and  the  collusion  between  Buchanan,  certain  notaries,  and  other  small  State  officials 
broken  up. 

Thirty  years  ago  Buchanan  is  reported  to  have  been  a  porter  in  an  oil  cloth  fac- 
tory. When  the  eclectic  system  of  medical  practice  arose  out  of  the  Thompsonian 
and  botanic  methods  of  medication  and  began  to  excite  public  attention,  he  seems  to 
have  adopted  its  dogmas  as  a  means  of  improving  his  personal  position  and  fortunes. 
He  became  connected  with  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
chartered  in  1850,  and  finally,  in  1858,  obtained  the  control  of  it,  the  principal  men 
who  founded  the  school  having  retired  from  its  management.  Whether  the  practice  of 
selling  diplomas  was  begun  before  or  after  this  rupture  is  not  known  to  me ;  it  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  Buchanan  speedily  became  known  for  this  traffic  after  he  obtained 
the  mastery  of  the  corporation.  The  confusion  caused  by  the  war  of  1861-18G5  covered 
his  illegal  actions  effectually,  and  in  1867  he  was  emboldened  to  extend  his  operations 
outside  of  degrees  in  medicine  by  obtaining,  under  the  general  incorporation  law  of 
the  State,  a  charter  for  the  American  University  of  Philadelphia.  His  scandalous 
practices  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  provost  and  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  other  distinguished  IHends  of  sound  learning  tried,  and  with 
success,  to  have  the  last  named  charter  repealed  by  the  legislature.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  1873,  but  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  decided  that  the  legislature  could 
not  in  this  way  put  an  end  to  the  corporation.  The  only  effect  was  to  advertise  the 
business,  and  Buchanan  continued  selling  diplomas  as  before.  Practices  like  this  had 
been  expressly  condemned  by  formal  resolution  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  its  anuual  meeting  in  1871.  He  revenged  himself  in  1879  by  taking  its  name 
for  another  corporation  which  he  established  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
real  association  was  already  chartered,  March  27,  1871,  by  the  New  York  legislature. 
He  also,  under  the  name  of  James  Murray,  d.  d.,  obtained  a  charter  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  West  Virginia,  for  the  "  Livingston  University  of  America."  He  also  organized 
a  ''College  of  Pharmacy''  in  the  Philadelphia  University.  He  proceeded  to  organize 
local  medical  societies,  subordinate  to  but  represented  in  his  association ;  and  finally 
his  pupils  or  correspondents  began  to  establish  diploma  machines  in  other  places. 
Thus  a  formidable  combination  of  ignorant  but  cunning  and  unscrupulous  men,  fur- 
nished with  corporate  powers  of  indefinite  extent  and  various  origin,  had  been  formed 
and  was  on  the  point  of  spreading  from  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  into  other 
cities  and  States. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  existence  and  loose  practices  of  other 
educational  corporations  which,  not  venturing  perhaps  to  follow  Buchanan's  example 
literally,  gave  diplomas  after  insufficient  or  partial  instruction  or  pretence  of  instruc- 
tion. Among  these  appear  to  have  been  the  Philadelphia  University  of  Medicine  and 
£urgery,  of  which  T.  B.  Miller,  M.  D.,  has  been  dean;  its  unauthorized  corporate 
partner,  the  Quaker  City  Business  College;  the  Penn  Medical  University  or  Colleger 
and  the  Philadelphia  Electropathic  Institution. 

Against  these,  in  addition  to  Buchanan's  three  corporations,  Mr.  Norris,  as  has  been 
«tated,  began  his  well  devised  and  successful  plan  of  exposure.    For  (25  he  obtained 
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firom  Dean  Miller  a  certificate  of  scholarship  in  the  Philadelphia  Uniyersity  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,^  a  matriculation  ticket  for  the  session  which  ended  last  spring 
(1879-'80),  7  <<  professor's  tickets,"  dated  October  6,  1879,  which  admitted  him  to  the 
lectures  of  that  term,  and  a  certificate  which  states  that  the  bearer  (Mr.  Norris)  was 
''entitled  to  practise  medicine  from  this  date,"  i.  e.,  Febroarj  27,  1880.  Under  the 
name  of  John  William  Fanning  he  obtained  a  medical  doctorate  from  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  April  20,  1878,  as  well  as  a  certificate  of  same 
date  from  Buchanan's  *^  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  "  as  to  said  Fanniog'e 
membership  therein  and  to  his  eminent  qoalificationa  in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
obstetrics.  As  ''George  Austin  Dawson,"  Mr.  Norris  purchased  a  doctorate  of  laws 
from  the  American  University  of  Philadelphia,  dated  January  1, 1878;  under  the  name 
of  Henry  Dawson,  he  bought  a  doctorate  of  sacred  theology  from  the  last  named  school 
and  a  doctorate  of  civil  law  from  the  Livingston  University  of  America,  both  dated 
May  26,  1878 ;  as  "  John  N.  McLean  "  he  purchased  the  degree  of  "  master  in  electro- 
therapeutics," dated  June  1,  1880,  from  the  Philadelphia  Electropathic  Institution, 
not,  however,  without  being  obliged  to  attend  six  or  seven  lectures  on  the  medical  vir- 
tues of  electricity.  Some  of  these  diplomas  were  procured  by  mail,  and  thus  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  arrest  their  vendor,  John  Buchanan,  and  seize  his  place  of  o]>era- 
tions  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  done,  and  the  authorities  obtained  detailed  and  abun- 
dant proofs  of  the  extensive  sales  he  had  carried  on,  and  ample  Justification  for  the 
repeal  of  the  charters  controlled  by  him.  He  was  promptly  indicted,  and  measures 
were  taken  before  the  proper  court  to  have  the  two  charters  issued  in  Pennsylvania 
annulled. 

Buchanan's  courage  gave  way  in  this  state  of  his  affiaiis,  and  he  determined  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  his  embarrassment  by  his  usual  expedient,  flight.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  has  escaped  the  hand  of  the  law  by  running  away,  till  his  confeder- 
ates could  quash  indictments  or  otherwise  dispose  of  indictments  and  bail  bonds. 
To  fly  he  must  be  fr«e ;  to  be  free  he  must  be  bailed ;  to  be  bailed  he  must  give  his 
sureties  ample  security  for  the  amount  of  his  bail  by  mortgaging  his  property.  He 
mortgaged  it  accordingly,  and  was  roleased  on  baU ;  but  he  found  that  his  former 
tactics  would  be  of  no  avail  on  this  occasion.  He  thereforo  determined  to  rescue  his 
bondsmen  from  liability  and  his  property  fh>m  forfeituro  by  feigning  suicide.  He  em- 
ployed some  one  to  personate  him ;  the  supx>osed  Buchanan,  a  skilful  swimmer,  jumped 
at  night  from  a  ferry-boat  plying  between  Camden  and  Philadelphia,  while  the  real 
Buchanan  fled  to  Canada,  supplied  with  a  number  of  diplomas,  by  the  sale  of  which 
he  hoped  to  procuro  the  necessities  if  not  the  luxuries  of  life  during  his  exile.    The 

1  Originally  chartered  Febmary  28, 1853,  as  the  "Amerioaa  College  of  Medldne  in  PennByWania,"  and 
again,  Febraary  15, 1860,  as  the  "American  Medical  College  of  Pennsylrania  and  the  Eclectio  Hedioal 
College  of  Pbiladolphia."  The  present  designation  was  aathorixed  by  the  legislative  act  of  March  21, 
1865.  This  much  uamed  school  or  alleged  school,  nnder  its  fonnder,  Br.  William  Payne,  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  eolectio  physicians  of  the  country  (Ontline  History  of  Eclectic  Medicine,  by  Br.  Alex. 
"Wilder,  in  TransacUons  of  the  National  Bolectic  Medical  Asaooiation,  1875,  p.  48).  Under  the  man- 
agement of  Miller  it  seems  to  have  degenerated  to  Bnohanaa's  lerel  in  pnbho  esteem.  The  dean  al> 
ready  named  and  William  M^r,  secretary  of  the  corporation,  hare  been  disciplined  by  their  ohorob 
for  frand,  the  former  being  expelled  and  the  second  suspended. 

The  Philadelphia  XTniveraity  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  also  a  "  department  of  arts,"  which  to  the 
outer  world  is  known  as  the  **  Quaker  City  Business  College, *'  chartered  March  U,  1865,  by  the  legla- 
latore  with  "  power  to  teach  all  branches  of  learning  necessary  for  the  thorough  theoretical  eduoa* 
tUm  of  young  men  for  the  various  duties  and  employments  of  Ufe,  and  to  impart  instruction  in  such 
other  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  expedient,"  and  with 
"power  to  confer  degrees  of  merit  on  such  persons  as  shall  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
•tody,"  iic.  In  November,  1868,  this  commercial  school  with  its  university  charter  Joined  hands  with 
Dr.  loner's  medical  school,  the  trustees  artlessly  designing  **to  build  up  a  free  and  untramelled  Insti- 
tatlon  of  learning  in  whioh  young  men  and  women  soold  receive  a  collegiate  education  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  stodenta,  and  to  break  down  the  exohialve  and  aristocratio  monopoly  existing  in 
the  older  and  illiberal  institutions. "  ( '*  Exposure  af  the  oonspiraoies  against  the  Philadelphia  Unives^ 
flity  af  Medidne  and  Surgery,"  pp.  1-^) 
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jHxthoritiee  were  not  deceiyed,  however ;  he  was  discovered  in  his  hiding  place,  en- 
ticed over  the  border  into  the  State  of  MichigaD,  arrested,  and  brought  back  to  jail. 
He  has  entered  a  plea  of  gnilty  to  three  several  indictmentSy  but  for  certain  reasons 
eeotenoe  has  not  been  passed  on  him  as  yet.  The  proceedings  against  the  charters 
have  not  been  resisted  serionsly,  and  finally  the  conrt  of  common  pleas  No.  3,  for  the 
eoonty  of  Philadelphia,  has  abolished  the  corporations.  The  "American  University 
of  Philadelphia"  and  the  ''Eclectio  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania''  have  had  no 
legal  existeno<v  since  the  30th  of  September,  1680. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Bfiller,  whose  name  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once  in  this  acconnt,  was 
also  arrested  last  Angnst  on  complaint  of  Mr.  Norris,  bat  has  been  bailed.  The  yeV' 
tons  now  controlling  the  charter  of  the  Philadelphia  University  of  Medicine  and 
Sm^gery  claim  that  they  have  never  authorized  any  of  his  irregular  practices  and 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  corporation. 

H&e  "Washington  Medical  Institution''  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  doubtless  a 
similar  instrumentality  for  diploma-selling.  One  Selden  W.  Crowe,  M.  D.,  has  beep 
the  manager  of  it;  but  on  the  15Hh  of  the  present  month  his  death  was  advertised  in 
the  New  York  Herald.  Whether  he  is  really  dead  or  not  remains  to  be  proved.  I 
would  urge  that  some  suitable  measures  be  taken  so  that  educational  corporations 
created  in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  general  statute  shall  be  subject  to  some 
oversight  or  liable  to  some  penalty  if  they  misuse  the  powers  given  them. 

A  pnpil  and  imitator  of  Buchanan  has  been  trying  for  some  years  to  establish  this 
traffic  in  the  New  England  States.  He  succeeded  in  getting  a  charter  for  'Hhe  New 
England  UniveEsity  of  Medicine  and  Surgery"  from  the  New  Hampshire  legislature; 
but  it  was  repealed  at  the  next  session.  The  founder,  one  H.  C.  Stickney,  however, 
has  shown  some  originality  in  his  proceedings,  in  that,  since  the  repeal,  he  has  con- 
tinued to  sell  d^;rees  as  before.  Some  of  these  purport  to  be  from  the  medical  corpora- 
tion already  mentioned,  and  others  from  a  ''New  England  University  of  Arts  and 
SeieDoeB,"  which  never  had  any  existence  outside  the  brain  of  its  conoocter. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  much  more  about  this  distressing  and  disgusting  affair ;  but  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  febct  that  most  of  the  rascals  who  have  disgraced  their  country 
in  this  way  are  still  at  large.  Even  if  John  Buchanan  should  die  in  jail,  tho  others 
villy  sooner  or  later,  return  to  the  practices  out  of  which  they  have  profited  so  largely 
in  the  past.  Old  charters  will  be  bought  up,  new  charters  will  be  procured,  and  the 
same  specious  cant  which  has  hidden  the  iniquities  in  Philadelphia  will  be  used  to  con- 
ceal their  revival  in  other  places.  The  only  way  to  anticipate  and  circumvent  thesA 
attempts  is  to  declare  all  educational  charters  heretofore  issued  and  not  now  in  active 
and  rq>ntable  use  by  responsible  corporations  void  and  defunct  after  a  specified  time; 
to  enact  laws  forcing  persons  who  wish  to  obtain  charters  for  institutions  of  collegi- 
ate or  profeesional  character  to  give  heavy  bonds  for  their  proper  use ;  and,  finally,  to 
di0eoarage  the  practice  of  conferring  honorary  degrees,  save  under  careful  restrictions^ 
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Table  XVI.— Summary  of  statistics  of  additional  public  libraries  for  1880. 
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Adding  the  totals  of  the  preceding  summary  to  those  of  the  statistics  of  1879,  1878^ 
1877, 1876,  and  of  the  special  report  on  pnblic  libraries  published  by  this  Bureau  in 
1876  (see  also  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  p.  ovii),  we  have 
the  following  aggregates  for  the  libraries  now  reported : 
Total  number  of  public  libraries  reported,  each  having  300  volumes  or  up- 
wards    3,917 

Total  number  of  volumes 12,711,493 

Total  yearly  additions  (1,690  libraries  reporting) 482, 617 

Total  yearly  use  of  books  (853  libraries  reporting) 9, 700, 464 

Total  amount  of  permanent  fund  (1,759  libraries  reporting) 16,818,496 

Total  amount  of  yearly  income  (972  libraries  reporting) 1, 460, 648 

Total  yearly  expenditure  for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding  (891  libraries 

reporting) 619,479 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  (753  libra- 
ries reporting) 774,403 
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It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  for  these  items  are  but  approximately 
tme  for  the  libraries  of  the  country,  inasmnch  as  they  do  not  inclode  the  very  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  3,647  libraries  embraced  in  the  Special  Report  on  Public 
Libraries  or  the  increase  of  the  195  libraries  embraced  in  the  Commissioner's  Reports 
for  1876, 1877,  1878,  and  1879,  from  the  dates  thereof  to  the  present  time. 

Tablb  Xyn. — Sumpiarjf  of  8tati$tio$  of  traMng  sekooU  for  mur8e$. 
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The  history  of  nurse  training  schools  in  America  belongs  chiefly  to  the  last  decade, 
although  two  or  three  schools  were  chartered  and  established  at  earlier  dates.  More 
than  half  the  existing  schools  were  incorporated  or  organized  in  1872  and  1873.  Sev- 
eral new  schools  are  reported  for  the  current  year,  and  others  are  contemplated.  In- 
crease  in  the  number  of  schools  is  not  the  only  sign  of  progress  in  this  work.  The 
attendance  upon  the  schools  is  greater  than  in  former  years,  and  the  applicants  for 
admission  are  more  generally  persons  of  education  and  refinement  and  physically 
qualified  for  the  task  undertaken. 

Reasons  for  the  growth  and  increasing  number  of  training  schools  for  nurses  are 
many  and  apparent.  A  certain  routine  of  action  and  certain  dispositions  and  exercises 
of  the  mind  are  necessary  in  all  attendance  upon  the  sick.  The  habit  of  obedience, 
patience,  careful  observation,  and  the  exercise  of  Judgment  are  indispensable  in  the 
Durse's  vocation;  obedience,  because  the  physician  is  the  responsible  chief  whose 
directions  the  nurse  must  follow  with  scrupulous  exactness;  patience,  because  the 
unreasonable  whims  and  requirements  of  the  sick  have  to  be  met,  when  irritation  at 
their  caprices  and  compliance  with  their  whims  may  prove  fatal ;  observation,  because 
symptoms  must  be  closely  watched  and  reported;  judgment,  because  many  minor 
details  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  patient  must  be  left  to  the  management  of  the 
nnrse. 

The  schools  are  in  charge  of  teachers  who  understand  these  conditions,  and  no  pupil 
is  retained  or  allowed  a  graduate's  diploma  in  whom  the  training  fails  to  develop 
the  qualities  demanded.  Hospitals  afford  peculiar  facilities  for  systematic  train- 
ing, and  consequently  nearly  all  nurse  training  schools  are  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  these  institutions.      In  them  competition  with  other  nurses,  sub- 
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jection  to  established  rales,  experience  with  many  yarieties  of  ii^uries  and  dis- 
eases, and  service  nnder  numerous  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  contribute  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  training.  The  advantages  offered  by  hospitals  to  nurse  pupils 
are  only  on  a  par  with  the  benefits  received  from  the  pupils  themselves.  Hospitals 
must  have  nurses.  Persons  having  aptitude  for  nursing  are  not  always  to  be  found. 
Good  wages  alone  will  not  create  sooh  a  conscientious  love  for  the  work  as  will  cause 
it  to  be  well  done.  Higher  Incentives  are  needed.  They  are  foand '  in  the  fact  that 
their  work  is  a  preparation  for  an  honorable  and  remunerative  life  calling.  Thus 
hospitals  are  recompensed  for  the  instruction  given,  by  the  services  of  women  of  good 
character  and  assured  fitness  and  capacity. 

Private  families  have  reaped  equal  benefits  from  nurse  training  schools.  Two  quo- 
tations from  recent  reports  will  indicate  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  work  done 
by  pupils  as  private  nurses  and  the  constant  demand  for  it. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Connecticut  Training  School  for  Nurses  says : 

We  have  been  able  to  respond  this  year  to  thirty-six  applications  for  the  services  of 
trained  nurses,  and  in  each  case  the  one  sent  has  returned  to  us  with  a  certificate 
from  the  patient  or  the  attending  physiciani  which  testified  to  her  efficiency  and  the 
value  of  the  school  as  an  educator. 

The  report  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Training  School  says: 

The  demand  for  nurses  in  private  families  has  increased  far  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  school  to  supply.  One  hundred  and  forty  i)er8ons  have  been  attended  bv  nurses 
from  the  school,  and  twenty-nine  graduated  nurses  have  been  fully  employed  during 
the  year  in  New  York  and  the  vicinity.  The  managers  have  been  much  gratified  by 
the  satisfactory  reports  which  the  nurses  have  brougnt  back  from  physicians  and  em- 
ployers. 

TABLE  XVIU.— INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  establishment  of  the  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute  and  the  New  England 
Industrial  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  the  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction  in  language, 
and  the  increase  of  industrial  work  are  noticeable  movements  recently  made  in  behalf 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Distinctive  features  introduced  into  recently  organized  schools  are  the  exclusive 
use  of  articulation  and  lip  reading  as  methods  of  communication  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  care  and  employment  of  adults  with  the  education  of  the  young.  The  in- 
stitution established  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  former  of  these  ideas 
is  the  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute.  It  was  founded  by  a  society  of  philanthropic 
citizens  of  Milwaukee  in  1878.  The  principal  part  of  its  expenses  are  met  by  the  fees 
and  contributions  of  members  of  the  society.  The  intention  of  its  founders  is  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  system  of  articulation  adopted  by  them,  so 
that  the  State  will  introduce  the  same  method  of  instruction  in  the  institution  it 
supports. 

A  small  legacy  bequeathed  to  the  New  England  Gallaudet  Association  saggested  to 
its  president,  Mr.  William  B.  Swett,  the  establishment  of  an  institution  where  adult 
deaf-mutes  who  were  without  means  of  support  could  find  a  home  and  be  taught  a 
trade,  and  where  at  the  same  time  children  could  be  instructed  and  employed.  The 
outline  of  a  plan  was  submitted  to  many  gentlemen  who  were  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  the  probable  success  of  such  a  school  and  home,  and  it  met  their  approval.  Con- 
sequently the  New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf-Mutes  was  organized.  It  re- 
ceived inmates  in  1879.  The  school  was  formally  opened  in  February,  1880.  Of  its 
industrial  work  the  superintendent  says : 

The  selection  of  trades  will  include  only  such  as  are  remunerative  and  steady  in 
every  community,  not  forgetting  instruction  in  cooking,  housework,  and  sewins  for 
the  female  pupils.  I  should  adopt  the  Kindergarten  syst'Om  fur  the  younger,  which 
the  size  and  location  of  the  school  will  render  possible.  We  shall  keep  on  enlarging 
and  improving  the  buildings  as  long  as  means  will  permit.  Shoomakin^;,  carpentry, 
type-setting  and  printing,  the  trades  of  machinist  and  blacksmith,  especially  those  of 
farming  and  gardening ,  will  be  taught  as  soon  as  practicable.  So  tliat  in  carrying  out 
this  plan  the  school  will  be  made  in  a  great  measure  self  supporting. 
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Table  XYIIL— ^itiiimar^  of  aiaUttict  of  hutUmikm*  for  the  d/taf  and  dumb. 
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Table  XVUI,^  Summary  of  itaUstUss  of  insiituUant  for  the  deaf  and  dmnft—Contmaed. 
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6 For  salaries;  $125  per  capita  for  support. 
c  Total  receipts  from  all  sources. 


d  For  two  years. 
•Congressional  appropriation. 


The  circamstances  attending  the  founding  and  early  days  of  many  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  worthy  of  being  called  into  notice,  even  though  years  have  elapsed  since 
they  occurred.  The  South  Carolina  institution  fhrnishes  an  example  of  unusual  in- 
terest. Its  originator  and  first  principal  was  Newton  P.  Walker.  He  had  obtained  a 
substantial  education  in  the  common  schools  and  by  independent  effort,  and  beeame 
the  teacher  of  a  neighborhood  school.    Ilis  wife  had  two  brothers  and  a  sister  who  were 
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deaf-mntes.  One  of  these  brothers  bronght  to  school  one  day  a  manual  alphabet  that 
had  foond  its  way  there  from  the  parent  institution  at  Hartford,  and  seemed  to  have 
a  dim  idea  that  it  was  something  for  him.  Mr.  Walker  was  surprised  to  see  the  boy 
bringing  to  him  the  means  by  which  he  conld  instruct  his  unfortunate  relatives.  A 
species  of  supplemental  class  was  formed.  The  sympathetic  teacher  applied  his  in- 
dustry and  inyentive  genius  to  its  instruction.  His  success  was  complete.  Other 
deaf-mntes  connected  themselyes  with  the  class.  Soon  the  State  lent  its  aid  by  pay- 
ing for  their  tuition  the  same  sum  which  it  was  paying  for  the  tuition  of  those  whom 
it  was  sending  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1848  Mr.  Walker  spent 
seyeral  months  in\he  Georgia  institution.  During  the  ensuing  year  the  number  of 
his  deaf-mute  pupils  increased  greatly.  He  dismissed  his  hearing  pupils  and  deyoted 
himself  exclusively  to  his  special  field  of  labor.  His  interest  in  the  school  continued 
unabated  till  death.  Hts  last  words  were :  ''  I  love  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind» 
and  wish  to  stay  with  them.  God  calls  me  and  I  must  go,  but  I  will  be  buried  close 
by." 

The  methods  of  enabling  deaf-mutes  to  communicate  with  others  without  the  use  of 
writing  form  important  parts  of  the  instruction  they  receive.  They  are  signs  and  lip 
reading.  The  sign  language  was  commonly  adopted  at  an  early  i>eriod  in  the  history 
of  deaf-mute  teaching,  because  signs  are  the  earliest  and  most  natural  mode  of  ex- 
changing thoughts.  The  valuable  treatise  of  Mr.  Darwin  **  On  the  Expression  of  the 
Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals,"  and  the  elaborate  investigations  lately  begun  by  Col. 
GkuTick  Mallery,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  respecting  the  use  of  signs  and  gestures 
by  the  North  American  Indians,  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  scientific  study  of 
signs  as  a  mode  of  communication  natural  in  its  origin  and  capable  of  extraordinary 
development  whenever  needful.  Deaf-mute  children  will  devise  and  employ  signs 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  to  be  with  each  other,  and  other  methods  of  con- 
Teising  will  not  prevent  them  from  using  signs  whenever  excited  or  interested  about 
anything.  Other  reasons  for  using  the  sign  language  in  teaching  deaf-mutes  are  given 
by  the  principal  of  the  institution  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  follows: 

The  sign  language  we  use  as  a  means,  never  as  an  end.  We  use  it  in  conveving  in 
struction  because  it  is  a  time-saving  and  labor-saving  machine,  and  the  school  li£  of 
mutes  is  so  short  that  it  renders  the  use  of  the  most  expeditious  method  imperative. 
We  use  it  because  the  mutes  understand  it  readily,  and,  when  instruction  is  conveyed 
through  it,  can  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  facts  stated,  and  are  not  confased 
and  hindered  by  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  medium  used  in  imparting  those 
facts.  By  the  use  of  tuis  language  all  the  mental  powers  are  stimulated  and  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  progress  in  whatever  direction  they  may  be  turned.  »  *  •  There  is  a 
class  of  mutes  who  never  acouire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  spoken  language  to  enable 
them  to  take  in  through  it  ideas  of  any  breadth,  who  yet,  through  the  sign  language, 
may  receive  moral  and  religious  instruction,  may  become  well  informed  on  all  ordinary 
subjects,  may  be  taught  to  reason  well,  and  may  be  fitted  to  become  respected  and 
useful  members  of  society. 

The  system  of  articulation  and  lip  reading  opens  up  a  natural  communication  be- 
tween speaking  and  speechless  people.  It  places  the  deaf-mute  again  in  the  family 
circle,  gives  him  a  share  in  the  conversation,  and  relieves  the  solitude  which  other- 
wise falls  to  his  lot.  This  system  is  also  favored  because  it  teaches  the  orderly  use  of 
language.  Other  methods  of  expression  convey  thoughts  arranged  to  conform  to  the 
signs  they  use,  and  not  according  to  good  grammatical  usage ;  this  enables  the  deaf- 
mute  to  acquire,  by  a  natural  process,  the  conversational  style  of  his  fViends  and  teach- 
ers, and  gives  him  constant  practice  in  the  use  of  that  skill  which  he  has  obtained. 

The  n^jority  of  American  schools  use  a  combined  system.  The  idea  which  under- 
lies the  combination  was  recently  expressed  by  Dr.  Peet,  of  New  York,  as  follows : 

My  thought  is  that  in  the  combined  method  we  can  teach  them  [deaf-mutes]  language 
by  means  of  writing  and  the  manual  alphnl)et  until  they  have  acquired  gradually,  from 
day  to  day,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  English  language ;  and  that  alter  that,  or  in 
addition  to  that,  they  can  learn  systematically  and  thoroughly  the  different  methods 
of  expressing  the  English  language.  One  will  be  the  use  of  a  manual  alphabet :  an- 
other will  be  articulation ;  another  will  be  writing.    But  when  they  thoroughly  know 
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the  English  language  on  the  one  hand,  and  thoroughly  understand  the  means  of  ex- 
pressing the  English  language  in  articulate  speech  on  the  other,  it  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world,  it  seems  to  me,  to  combine  those  so  that  the  deaf-mute  who  Is  well 
educated  in  the  English  langui^e  can  take  any  form  of  expressing  the  English  lan- 
guage and  go  out  into  the  nearing  world  and  communicate  with  others,  either  by 
writing  or  by  speech. 

Two  great  gatherings  of  persons  interested  In  deaf-mute  instruction  have  been  held 
during  the  year.  A  noticeable  feature  of  each  was  the  interest  taken  in  the  progress 
and  advancement  of  articulation  and  lip  reading.  The  earlier  convention  was  the 
Fourth  Annual  Confereuce  of  Principals  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  held  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  May.  Among  the  subjects  considered  were  the 
advisability  of  combining  articulation  and  the  use  of  signs  in  the  same  institution, 
the  relation  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  to  preparatory  schools,  and  the  neces- 
sity that  applicants  for  admission  to  it  should  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  verbal  language, 
familiar  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  established  in  character  and 
means  of  employment  adapted  to  deaf-mutes. 

The  Second  International  Congress  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  deaf- 
mutes  was  hold  at  Milan,  Italy,  in  September.  The  sentiments  of  the  meeting  were 
expressed  in  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  Among  them  were 
declarations  that,  in  consideration  of  the  incont-estable  superiority  of  speech  over 
signs  for  restoring  the  deaf-mute  to  society  and  giving  him  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  language,  the  oral  method  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  gestures  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  that  the  deaf-mutes  taught  by  the  pure  oral  method  do  not  for- 
get after  leaving  school  the  knowledge  they  have  there  acquired,  but  on  the  contrary 
increase  it  by  conversation  and  reading ;  that  governments  should  adopt  the  measures 
necessary  for  providing  the  means  of  instruction  for  all  deaf-mutes;  that  the  most 
favorable  age  at  which  the  deaf-mute  can  be  admitted  into  a  school  is  from  eight  to 
ten  years;  and  that  the  period  of  instruction  should  be  at  least  seven  years  and 
preferably  eight.  The  congress  gave  an  enthumastic  and  almost  unanimous  support 
to  the  purely  and  exclusively  oral  method  of  teaching  the  deaf-mute.  This  method 
has  not  been  generally  accepted  by  the  most  eminent  instructors  of  this  class  of  people 
in  England  and  America.  The  reflections  which  the  results  of  the  congress  elicited 
from  thoughtful  men  in  these  countries  deserve  a  wide  reading  and  careful  attention. 
£.  M.  Gallandet,  ll.  d.,  president  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  a  note  to  the  Loudon  Times,  remarks  as  follows : 

That  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  speech  and  the  ability  to  read  from  the  lips  of 
others  is  an  inestimable  boon  to  a  deaf-mute  none  are  more  ready  to  concede  than  the 
advocates  of  the  combined  system  of  education ;  and  it  must  be  understood  that  tiiis 
system  does  not  forbid  the  existence  of  schools  in  which  the  pure  oral  method  may  be 
employed.  The  supporters  of  the  combined  system  are  satisfied,  however,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  succeed  in  speech,  and  thoy  contend  that  with 
these  the  most  beneficial  results  can  be  obtained  by  making  a  very  considerable  use  of 
signs  and  dactylology. 

The  instruction  of  deaf-mute  children  at  home  has  much  to  do  with  their  success  in 
mastering  studies  and  language  after  they  are  sent  to  the  schools  conducted  for  their 
especial  benefit.  The  finger  alphabet  can  be  learned  and  the  little  child  initiated  into 
family  and  social  life.  Pictures,  with  names  connected,  aid  greatly.  Obedience,  in- 
dustry, and  other  qualities  essential  to  success  in  labor  should  be  acquired  early  in 
life.  The  more  technical  studies  should  be  left  for  the  special  teacher.  They  can  be 
properly  taught  only  by  experienced  teachers  si)ecially  educated  for  their  work. 
The  ends  of  home  instruction  ore  accomplished  if  the  child  is  given  the  memory  of 
things  which  brighten  and  satisfy  life,  the  ready  use  of  written  language  and  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  habits  of  patience  and  labor.  The  work  of  the  school  grafted 
upon  such  a  preparation  will  bear  its  best  possible  fruits. 

The  importance  of  industrial  training  for  deaf-mutes  is  more  recognized  than  ever. 
Trades  and  occupations  suitable  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  in  most  schools, 
and  no  institution  is  properly  equipped  until  it  has  means  for  giving  instruction  in 
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them.  They  are  an  edncataon  in  themselves,  and  may  become  a  roonns  ot  support. 
Each  individaal  can  choose  an  occupation  for  which  his  natural  talents  well  qualify 
him  from  among  the  many  lines  of  activity  which  may  he  pursued  advantageously 
notwithstanding  defective  speech  and  hearing.  The  mechanical  arts,  gardening, 
painting,  printing,  and  in  general  those  occupations  which  depend  on  a  skilful  hand 
and  an  accurate  eye  may  be  undertaken  with  every  probability  of  success.  Lithography 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
several  students  have  shown  marked  excellence  in  their  work.  The  variety  of  occu- 
pations upon  which  educated  deaf-mutes  enter  may  be  inferred  from  the  record  of  the 
persons  who  have  gone  out  from  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  as  given  by  Presi- 
dent Gallandet : 

Thirty-two  who  have  gone  out  firom  the  college  have  been  engaged  in  teaching ;  two 
have  become  editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers ;  three  others  nave  taken  i>o8itions 
connected  with  Journalism ;  three  have  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Government 
(one  of  these,  who  had  risen  rapidly  to  a  high  and  responsible  position,  lately  resigned 
to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  patent  cases  in  Cincinnati) ;  one,  while  filling  a 
position  as  instructor  in  a  western  institution,  has  rendered  important  service  to  the 
Coast  Survey  as  a  microscopist ;  one  has  become  an  accomplished  draughtsman  in  the 
office  of  a  New  York  architect ;  one  has  for  several  years  filled  the  position  of  recorder's 
clerk  in  a  large  western  city ;  two  have  taken  places  in  the  faculty  of  their  alma 
mater,  and  are  rendering  a  valuable  return  as  instructors  where  they  were  students 
but  a  short  time  since ;  some  have  gone  into  mercantile  and  other  offices ;  some  have 
undertaken  business  on  their  own  account ;  while  not  a  few  have  chosen  agricultural 
and  mechanical  pursuits  in  which  the  advantages  of  thorough  mental  training  will  give 
them  a  superiority  over  those  not  so  well  educated. 

Table  XIX.— /Summary  ofttaHsUeB  of$ckool$far  the  hUnd, 


Bute; 


ArkaatM  . 
CalllioniSa. 
Colorado  .. 
Georgia ... 
nifnois.... 

Tn^faq^y,  ... 

Iowa 


Xentaoky ...... 

Looisiana 

Haiyland 

MaMacbnsetts  . 

Micliigaxi 

Kfamesota 


ilppi. 
IDssoori... 
Kebraaka.. 
Hew  York. 


1 

1 
1 
(h) 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


I 

Ir 

f 


(a) 
13 
3 


3 
10 

40 

(a) 

10 

7 


aReported  wfth  statistics  for  the  deaf  and 
b  Sobool  not  yet  opened. 


1 

11 
dumb  (see  Table 


9 

100 


11 


i 


a 

9 


1 
s  . 

'Si 

J* 

a 


Libraries. 


32 
30 


139 
103 


.1. 


.2 


(a) 
750 
150 


si 


(a) 


58 

132 

127 

113 

52 

78 

23 

72 

129 

(«) 

27 

32 

98 

22 

382 

xvm 


000 


182  I 

«05  j 

066  !    2,100  I 


420  I    1,000 


139  { 

417  1 
57  I 


340 
1,200  I 

250  i 


278 

276 

981 

2,842 

48 

400 

427 

469 

1,200 

39 

225 

1.760 

1.980 

and  summary). 


iwy 


200^ 

loa 

40 
100 
40^ 
50 


40 
100 

65 
10» 
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Table  XIX. — Summary  of  aiatisHcs  of  $chooUfor  the  blind — Continned. 


States. 


1 
I 


§1 


r 


a 


!    I? 


LihrariM. 


a 

a 


a  "^ 

b 


North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PenosylTanla  . 
Soath  Carolina 
Tennessee ..... 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Total 


61 


180 


1,043 


168 
15 


84  I 


24 


500 


1,000 


1^011 
45 

222  I    1.141 
485  701 


240 
50 

296 


682   146   2,032;  0,781  18,481 


100 

200 

1,100 


50 


46 

10 
30 
60 


1,557 


Table  ^ty. — Summary  ofitatistics  ofiohooUfor  the  blind — Continned. 


States. 


Property,  income,  Sco. 


m 

or  the 

from 
and  in 
the  las 

il 

S5l 

1^^ 

Total 

u 

3- 


Alabama.. 
Arkansas  . 
California . 
Colorado . . 
Oeorgla . . . 
Illinois.... 
Indiana  ... 
Iowa 


(a)       1 

♦9,500  t 

(a)       I      $2,648 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Xebniska 

New  York 

aBeported  with  statistics  for  the  deaf 

bFor  both  departments. 

c  Value  of  furniture. 

d  Actual  reoeipU  on  some,  #6,600. 


80,000 
114.713 
374,644 
800.000 
100,000 
100,000 

c3,000 
250,000 
305.637 

(«) 

30,000 

6,000 

250,000 

15,000 
725,447 


13,500  I 
28.318  ! 
30,000  I 

21,200 ; 

11,140 
19,289  j 
dlO.OOO 
18,200 
30,000  I 

(o) 

8,000 

8,400 
38,000 

8,200 
85,159 


125 

,687 

301 

648 

0 


$9. 615  I 
638,648 


$10,027 
(a) 


10,250  I 
30,016 
30,300 
27, 128  I 
11.140  i 
30.618  I 
6,600  I 
£1,312  j 
67.004 


33,000  I 
8,2C0  I 
11, 829  i    149,635  1 
and  dumb  (see  Table  XVm  and  summary). 


8,000  ' 


9.802 
33.282 
28.781 
24,293 

9,640 
22.578 

7,200 
30.158 
65,020 
(«> 

8,000 

8.000 
30.800 

6.705 
146,500 
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Table  XJX.— Summary  of  itatisUca  of  echooh  for  the  Wind— Continued. 


Proi>erty,  income,  4tc. 


StatM. 


o3a 


Korth  Carolina ; 

Ohio  I      $500,000 

Oregon  ••...•.•• .................-....-.•.'.«.... 


PennsylTSDift  .. 
Sooth  CAiolina . 

TennoMoe 

TexM 

Ylrgliii* 

WwtTirginift  . 
WiMonaia 


205.000 
(a) 

110. 000 
75,000 
(«) 
(a) 
155,000 


IK 

§11- 
aa&3 


$33,000 


Total 8,719,441 


643. 600 

(a) 

17,000 

16,710 

(«) 

(a) 
dl9,200 


u 

■aJ 


$8,004  j    $36,004 


21.246 

«534 

0 

0 

0 


465, 816        60, 082 


53.871 
ee.884 
17.224 
18,710 
085,782 
027.163 
18,200 


P 


(a) 
$40,235 


54.626 

(a) 

16.560 

19, 910 

(a) 

(a) 

18.144 


707.564        500.338 


aBeportod  with  statistic*  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (see  Table  XVIII  and  sommary). 

b  Aotoal  reoeipta  on  same,  $32,625. 

eFor  both  departmenta. 

dlnclodea  apeolal  appropriation  for  building  purposes. 

It  is  Bcaroely  half  a  oentnry  since  schools  for  the  blind  were  first  opened  in  this 
ootintry.  Their  management  and  the  methods  of  Instruction  employed  in  them  have 
ceased  to  be  matters  of  experiment,  consequently  their  progress  has  come  to  be  marked 
by  growth  rather  than  by  change;  each  year  is  showing  advance.  Attendance  is  in- 
creasing, larger  appropriations  are  being  made,  better  facilities  for  obtaining  appa- 
ratus and  books  are  being  enjoyed,  new  buildings  are  being  erected  or  old  ones  adapted 
mere  closely  to  the  needs  of  their  occnpants,  and  the  means  and  methods  of  teaching 
are  showing  the  improyement  which  is  naturally  due  to  the  attention  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them. 

In  Oregon  the  school  for  the  blind,  which  was  closed  in  May,  1879,  has  not  been  re> 
opened.  The  legislature  of  Colorado  has  appropriated  $^,000  for  additional  build- 
ings and  furnishing  for  the  school,  which  has  hitherto  received  only  the  mute ;  here- 
after the  blind  will  share  the  benefits  of  this  institution.  Several  institutions  have 
been  enlarged  recently  in  capacity  and  usefulness  by  the  erection  of  buildings.  In 
California  a  refectory  and  a  girls'  home  are  being  built,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  for 
a  series  of  cottages  that  was  adopted  after  the  disastrous  fire  which  visited  them  in 
1875.  A  new  building  has  been  erected  in  the  girls'  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
schooL  It  will  be  occupied  by  school,  music,  sewing,  and  knitting  rooms,  the  library, 
and  the  collections  of  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  various  educational  appli* 
ances.  At  the  Pennsylvania  institution  a  gymnasium  has  been  built  and  furnished. 
The  buildings  of  the  North  Carolina  school  have  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
wing  to  the  principal  building  and  the  erection  of  a  workshop  for  the  colored  depart- 
ment.   Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  in  several  other  institutions. 

The  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  blind  has  received  a  valuable  addition  in  the  in- 
vention of  a  point  writer,  which  enables  a  blind  person  to  write  with  the  face  of  the 
page  upward.  This  allows  the  operator  to  read  the  portion  of  the  page  which  he  has 
written,  as  is  often  desirable,  without  removing  the  sheet  from  the  instrument  and 
turning  it  over.    Few  appliances,  other  than  books,  have  as  yet  been  provided  by  the 
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American  Printing  House  for  the  Blinfl,  at  Looisyille,  Eentacky,  which  was  endowed 
by  Congress  last  year.  Its  work  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  stereotyping  books  that  were  oat  of  print  and  were  still  in  demand. 

In  August,  the  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  the  superintendents  of  the  several 
schools  in  the  country  and  seyeral  citizens  of  Kentucky,  met  at  Louisville,  accepted 
their  trust,  empowered  the  members  resident  in  the  State  to  manage  the  property  and 
direct  the  financial  affairs  of  the  printing  house,  and  recommended  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  present  annually  a  list  of  books  to  the  superintendents  of  the  several 
institutions,  from  which  each  superintendent  might  choose  one.  Books  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  are  to  be  printed  in  such  type  as  the  majority  may  designate. 
The  following  list  of  books  has  been  made  out :  A  series  of  readers  in  the  New  York 
point  style  of  print ;  Swinton's  Outlines  of  History ;  Boys  of  Other  Countries,  by  Bay- 
ard Taylor ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive ;  Motley's  Essay  on  Peter  the  Great ;  Hill's 
Principles  of  Rhetoric ;  Steele's  New  Chemistry;  Dana's  Oeological  Story ;  Hill's  Ele- 
mentary Geometry;  Robinson's  Algebra ;  Lockyer's  Primer  of  Astronomy;  Lawrence's 
Primer  of  American  Literature ;  Selections  fh)m  Bryant ;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome ;  and  Nichol's  Fireside  Science. 

Any  institution  may  designate  what  books  shall  be  printed  for  itseli;  up  to  the  full 
amount  of  its  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  national  endowment  fund,  and  the  style  of 
type  that  shall  be  used,  and  it  may  make  a  requisition  for  books  or  apparatus  not  pro- 
vided by  the  American  Printing  House  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  20  per  cent,  of  its 
share.  The  amounts  assigned  in  the  division  of  the  income  ($10,000)  of  the  national 
grant  varied  in  18^  from  $50.46  to  the  Oregon  and  South  Carolina  institutions  to 
$1,045.87  to  the  New  York  City  school,  or  $4.59  to  each  pupil  connected  with  the  vari- 
ous schools  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  of  the  year  previous.  This  enumeration 
in  1880  showed  2,245  blind  pupils,  and  the  per  capita  allowance  for  1881  is  placed  at 
$4.45.  The  amount  of  this  aid  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  provided  make  it  of 
inestimable  value. 

The  establishments  which  have  been  engaged  in  printing  for  the  blind  have  de- 
voted themselves  chiefly  to  the  production  of  text  books,  and  have  avoided  the  publi- 
cation of  religious  literature.  This  work  is  about  to  be  undertaken  by  a  society 
organized  for  the  purpose  in  Philadelphia.  Leading  ministers  of  the  several  denomi- 
nations are  upon  its  board  of  trustees,  and  no  book  is  to  be  printed  without  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  board.^ 

Admisuon  to  the  several  institutions  is  usually  free  to  persons  of  suitable  age  and 
condition  residing  in  the  State  in  which  the  institution  is  located,  if  their  sight  is  so 
defective  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools.  In 
some  States,  as,  for  instance,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia,  only  the  indi- 
gent blind  are  educated  at  public  expense. 

Tho  suitable  age  for  children  to  enter  a  school  for  the  blind  varies  with  their  circum- 
stances. The  suggestion  on  this  point  offered  to  the  parents  of  blind  children  in 
Ohio  is,  '*  If  they  can  be  under  good  influences  at  home,  can  have  the  care  of  mothera 
and  sisters,  can  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  can  be  taught  the  use  of  words,  cui 
learn  to  count  and  to  perform  some  of  the  operations  in  arithmetic,  and  conmience 
learning  to  read,  it  is  unquestionably  better  for  them  to  remain  at  home  until  they 
are  ten  or  perhaps  twelve  years  old."  Many  schools  have  inferior  and  superior  limits 
fixed  as  to  the  ages  at  which  youth  may  be  admitted.  The  inferior  limit  varies  from 
6  to  10  years,  and  the  superior  from  18  to  25  years.    Oftentimes  the  latter  limit  does 

>  In  oonneotion  with  this  anl^Aot,  I  would  Inrlte  speoisl  ftttention  to  Dr.  WiUfsm  Moon's  BmboMed 
Alphabet  ADd  the  nameroas  books  for  the  blind  prepared  in  those  chnrftoters.  The  alphabet  is  Vised 
on  the  ordinary  "Boman "  letters,  ei(^t  of  which  are  retained  unaltered,  frarteen  otiien  havinit  P«rt» 
left  ont,  and  flye  being  replaced  by  new  but  very  simple  forms;  it  is  easuy  learned  by  the  aged  and  by 
those  whose  finsers  have  become  hardened  by  work.  It  is  therefore  specially  calonlated  to  laTor  homo 
reading  and  priTste  study  bj  the  bUnd,  bnt  is  not  intended  to  antagonise  any  other  eflbrt  for  their 
enlightenment  or  improyement  by  public  or  private  agencies  already  established.  Dr.  Moon's  partic- 
ular desire  is  to  establish  free  lending  libraries  for  the  adult  blind  in  the  ehief  dties  and  towns  of  Hw 
world,  and  to  or^nise  a  system  of  instruction  by  Bible*re*derS|  district  visitor^  and  other  agents,  so 
that  toe  darkeuM  life  of  the  many  who  are  too  old  for  school  and  too  poor  for  idleness  may  be  chewed 
and  sustained  by  this  introduction  of  elevating  thought  and  emotion.  Dr.  Moon's  publications  are  in 
more  than  two  hundred  languages  and  dialects,  sad  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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not  apply  to  the  workshops,  so  that  all  who  may  he  henefited  hy  training  in  them  are 
received.  A  child  is  of  snitahle  condition  for  attendance  when  he  is  possessed  of  safiS- 
cient  physical  soundness  and  vigor  and  mental  capacity  to  he  henefited  hy  the  teaching 
afforded  and  is  not  confirmed  in  vicions  hahits.  The  interrogatories  that  are  sent  to 
persons  who  wish  to  place  children  in  these  schools  inquire  not  only  as  to  the  matters 
already  mentioned,  hat  also  as  to  the  dnration,  cause,  and  extent  of  the  hliudness,  and 
the  hahits,  conditions,  and  relations  of  parents  and  other  relatives,  in  order  that  light 
may  he  thrown  upon  the  cause  of  this  grievous  calamity.  Sux>erinteDdent8  of  these 
schools  are  nrginj;  parents  of  hlind  children  to  give  close  attention  to  preparing  them 
for  school  work.  They  may  he  prevented  from  acquiring  hahits  that  will  seriously 
hinder  their  future  progress,  and  may  he  aided  in  gaining  information,  making  ad- 
vances along  the  line  of  school  training,  and  forming  hahits  of  study  and  useful- 
ness. Fondness  for  music  should  he  cultivated,  and  physical  activity  encouraged  and 
required. 

The  typical  institution  for  the  education  of  the  hlind  has  three  departments,  viz, 
the  literary,  the  musical,  and  the  industrial.  The  literary  department  is  devoted  to 
instruction  in  the  studies  pursued  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  puhlic 
schools,  and  occasionally  in  hranches  commonly  found  in  high  schools.  The  methods 
employed  are  much  the  same  as  in  other  schools.  Kindergarten  instruction  and  ohject 
teaching  are  producing  good  results.  The  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  school 
says:  ''The  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  in  our  primary  classes  proves  to  he  as 
important  an  era  in  the  development  and  progress  of  education  for  the  hlind  as  in 
schools  for  the  seeing."  Some  schools  have  a  definite  course,  which  must  he  passed 
over  hefore  the  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  diploma.  Most  studies  are  as  easily  mastered  hy 
hlind  as  hy  seeing  scholars.  Geography  seems  to  give  greater  trouhle.  The  report  of 
the  committee  that  examined  the  scholars  in  the  Kansas  institution  gives  testimony 
to  the  capacities  of  the  hlind  for  learning  as  well  as  to  the  efficient  work  of  teachers 
in  that  special  school.  It  says :  "  The  literary  training  and  education  which  the  hlind 
are  receiving  in  the  Kansas  institution  is  as  good  as  that  which  pupils  are  receiving  in 
any  of  the  puhlio  schools  of  the  State.'' 

The  musical  department  supplies  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and 
in  the  tuning  of  pianos  and  organs.  The  experiences  of  the  year  have  fhmished  ad- 
ditional proof  that  through  this  musical  instruction  a  few  hlind  hecome  eminent  in 
their  calling,  a  larger  nnmher  attain  a  proficiency  sufficient  to  make  their  accomplish- 
ment a  means  of  livelihood,  and  still  more  obtain  a  knowledge  and  expertness  which 
enable  them  to  be  a  pleasure  to  their  friends  and  a  solace  to  themselves.  The  tuning 
and  repairing  of  musical  instruments  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  available  and 
profitable  industries  open  to  the  blind,  and  instruction  in  it  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  several  institutions. 

The  principal  trades  which  are  taught  the  blind  are  cane  seating  of  chairs  and  the 
making  of  brooms,  brushes,  and  mattresses  for  the  boys,  and  hand  and  machine  sew- 
ing and  fancy  work  for  the  girls.  The  comparative  value  of  the  different  industries 
and  the  prominence  given  them  by  the  several  schools  depend  much  on  the  locality. 
In  the  institution  in  New  York  City  preference  is  given  to  mattress  making ;  at  the 
New  York  State  school  and  the  schools  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  to  broom  making;  and 
in  the  Minnesota  school,  to  cane  seating.  The  school  in  Ontario,  Canada,  follows 
basket  making  as  the  chief  industry. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  school  says: 

Onr  institution  •  •  •  has  attempted  to  instruct  in  every  branch  that  we  have 
heard  of  suitable  for  the  blind ;  basket  making  was  introduced,  and  may,  possibly, 
be  renewed.  In  some  places  it  bas  succeeded.  Of  the  branches  taught  for  some  years, 
broom  making  is  the  prominent  one.  *  •  •  We  make  brushes  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  also  teach  carpet  weaving,  mattress  making,  and  cane  seating.  *  •  •  We 
find  that  broom  making  can  be  most  successfully  followed  in  after  life. 

Of  work  for  femi^e  pupils,  he  says: 

They  become  skilM  operators  of  the  sewing  machine.  We  teach  them  to  sew  and 
to  knit,  also  crocheting.     We  have  introduced  the  beautiful  Indian  basket  work. 
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After  some  tremble,  sa  Induui  woman  was  engaged  to  teach  the  pupils.  We  get  the 
material  already  prepared,  and  the  work  is  satisfactory,  and  nearly  sapersedes  the 
bead  work. 

The  shops  nsnally  pay  a  little  more  than  cnrrent  expenses,  not  inolnding  teaching. 
Among  the  reasons  why  they  are  not  more  profitable  are  the  competition  of  machinery, 
the  amount  of  imperfect  work  done  by  the  blind  leamen,  and  the  waste  incident  to 
the  employment  of  unskilled  laborers.  In  Arkansas,  any  surplus  remaining  after  ctir- 
rent  expenses  are  paid  may  be  used  in  aiding  indigent  graduates  to  set  up  in  business. 

Other  States  make  prorision  for  giring  the  poor  who  go  out  of  their  institutions 
the  tools  necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  trades  they  hare  learned.  Penn- 
sylvania bas  established  two  industrial  homes  for  needy  graduates  of  her  school  and 
other  adult  blind. 

Tabus  XX,— Summary  ofitaHsUcs  of  •okooU  for  feebU  mhtded  you^ 
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CtfimecticQt  School  for  Imbeoiles 

niinoi*  Aaylnin  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren. 

Indiana  Asylom  fbr  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren. 

lowft  State  Asylom  for  Feeble-Mindcd 
Children. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Edncation 
and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren. 

Private  Inatitntlon  for  the  Ednoatlon 
ot  Feeble-Minded  Yonth,  Barre,  Mass. 

Ifassachnsetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Tooth. 

Hillside  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble 
Children,  Fayvllle,  Mass. 

Minnesota  School  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles 

Idiot  Asylom,  RandaH's  lahmd 

New  Tork  Asylom  for  Idiots 

Ohio  Institocion  for  the  EdooaUon  of 
Imbecile  Yooth. 

PennsylTaniaTrainingSohoolfor  Feeble- 
Minded  Children. 
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Total 486 


1.2 


•2.472 


364,721  I  894,504 


a  Sex  of  289  not  reported. 

The  interest  in  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children  is  extending,  and  efforts  for 
their  improvement  are  largely  snocessfuL  The  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  force 
of  teachers  and  officers  and  in  the  attendance  of  pupils.  No  new  school  appears  on 
the  list.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  Maryland  to  establish  an  institution  of  this 
class ;  a  bill  in  its  favor  passed  the  house  of  delegates  but  failed  in  the  senate.  A  cor- 
poration styled  the  Maryland  Institution  in  Baltimore  County  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
was  formed  and  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  funds  sufficient  to  warrant  the  opening  of 
a  school.  The  condition  of  established  schools  is  shown  not  only  by  their  statistics, 
but  also  by  many  ttkoim  in  their  recent  experiences. 
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The  difficolt  task  of  adapting  the  leesons  of  the  school  room  to  the  capacities  and 
eccentricities  of  the  pupils  has  received  continued  attention.  In  Illinois  the  pupils 
are  divided  into  ten  classes.  The  three  highest  are  regularly  graded ;  the  others  are 
instructed  according  to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils.  Abundant  testimony  to  the 
general  success  of  school  room  work  exists.  When  the  Minnesota  school  opened  last 
year  one  child  only  could  read ;  the  remainder  had  received  no  instruction.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  during  which  twenty  children  were  admitted,  two  had  written  letters 
home,  seven  used  writing  books,  three  read  in  the  primer,  seven  sang,  and  about  half 
Joined  in  the  physical  exercises  of  the  school  room.  At  the  private  school  in  Barre, 
Mass.,  five  day  schools  have  been  in  operation^  The  sessions  are  from  9  to  12  o'clock 
and  from  2.30  to  5  oVlock.  The  great  variety  of  exercises  devised  serves  to  secure 
attention,  and  to  prevent  undue  weariness  amusements  are  largely  used  in  arousing 
the  children's  dormant  powers.  Kindergarten  methods  have  been  introduced,  and 
have  proved  of  great  advantage  as  a  means  of  imparting  instruction  and  of  develop- 
ing general  capacity  for  industrial  training. 

The  shops  in  which  pupils  have  been  employed  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools.  In  some  instances  extended  repairs  have  been  made  and 
much  painting  and  carpentry  done  by  inmates.  Farm  labor  is  still  recognised  as  the 
best  work  that  can  be  provided.  Wherever  there  is  little  or  no  land  the  wish  is 
expressed  either  for  a  larger  area  or  for  a  change  of  location  that  will  place  the  insti- 
tution upon  an  extensive  farm.  Work  upon  the  grounds  and  gardens  is  found  condu- 
cive to  the  health  and  improvement  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  sui>erintendent  of  the  Iowa  State  asylum  says: 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  our  institution  work  is  performed  by  the  pupils  who, 
three  years  a^,  were  utterly  incapable  of  performing?  any  kind  of  duties  whatever. 
In  kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry,  and  household  duties  our  girls  assist,  and  in  sew- 
ing many  have  become  quite  efficient. 

In  the  Massachusetts  school  for  feeble-minded  girls  the  sum  saved  by  the  work  in 
the  sewing  school  more  than  equals  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 

The  results  of  these  schools  for  feeble-minded  children  confirm  the  opinion  given  by 
a  committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Englaud  'Hhat  a  small  propor- 
tion may  be  made  self  supx>orting ;  that  a  further  larger  proportion  may  be  trained  to 
do  some  useful  work ;  and  that  as  a  general  rule  the  habits  of  the  remainder  can  be 
improved  so  as  to  make  their  lives  happier  to  themselves  and  less  burdensome  to  oth- 
ers." Thus  the  dictates  of  policy  unite  with  feelings  of  sympathy  and  the  demands  of 
philanthrophy  in  urging  the  establishment  and  liberal  maintenance  of  these  schools. 
Other  nations  recognize  the  necessity  and  value  of  similar  institutions.  Great  Britain 
has  seven  within  its  territory ;  France,  four ;  Germany,  fourteen.  In  no  country  has 
provision  yet  been  made  for  the  education  or  care  of  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the 
feeble-minded. 

Accurate  statistics  taken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing  the  proportion  of  feeble- 
minded in  certain  counties  in  Illinois  proved  that  they  existed  there  in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  every  six  hundred  of  the  population. 

Investigations  are  being  made  by  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Eerlin,  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Training  School,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  causes  of  idiocy,  in  order 
that  means  may  be  used  for  its  prevention.  He  has  examined  already  into  the  ante^ 
cedents  of  100  feeble-minded  children.  Of  these,  56  were  descended  fh>m  consumptive 
stock,  38  from  the  intemperate,  35  from  those  nervously  disordered,  18  from  weak- 
minded  persons,  16  from  epileptics,  10  from  the  insane,  7  from  consanguineous  parents, 
6  frt>m  the  paralyzed,  and  2  from  the  syphilitic.  It  is  the  intention  to  continue  these 
investigations  until  1,000  cases  have  been  considered,  and  it  is  believed  that  results 
will  be  reached  which  will  aid  legislation  and  individual  prudence  in  limiting  the 
number  of  feeble-minded  and  lessening  the  burden  of  caring  for  and  educating  them 
which  moraUy  rests  upon  the  state. 
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Table  XXI. — Summary  of  $tatisHc8  of  reform  sckooU, 
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628 

2.700 

40 
194 

83 
210 
1«660 
621 
619 
113 

28 
140 

S3 


180 

09 

120 

426 

900 

1,215 

109 

174 

100 

409 

1«813 

1,163 

647 

199 

103 

452 

159 


42 


98 

90 

10 

72 

15 

64 

858 

819 

164 

40 

19 

86 


164 

84 

116 

497 

0658 

51,751 

al06 

194 

114 

422 

01.919 

a721 

598 


120 
523 
79 


68      526 


7,781      7,853 


9,535      2,386 


08,736 


ol6 

olO 

o7 

27 


65 

4 

177 

023 

5160 

o3 

52 

1 

51 

all8 

o73 

213 


2 
15 
80 


ol,154 


States. 


al55 
0206 
ol38 
ol56 


a5 


16 


Calilbmia 

Connecticat 

Illinois 

Indiana ' 

Iowa 

TfanyMi  ..................... 

Xentaoky 

Lonisiana 

Maine • 

Maryland 

Massaohnsetts 

Michigan  .....•••.•..•...... 

a  This  distinction  not  reported  in  all  cases. 

5  Indndes  report  of  race  of  whole  nomber  com* 
mitted  daring  the  year  in  the  House  of  Correction 
at  Detroit. 


Present  inmates. 


Nativity. 


I 


206 

99 

115 

0454 

0584 

cl,785 


I 


5 
030 
084 
e985 


Ill 


8,121 
8.506 
2.756 
S.192 
917 


1,064 


1.653 
8.826 
10.647 
81,007 


Libraries. 


400 

8,000 

1.678 

800 

400 


875 


1,526 
1,000 
5,745 
4,109 


120 
840 
100 


84 

150 
119 
800 


If 


$50,000 
42,062 
62,072 
66,991 
18,000 


27,294 
12,500 
16,600 
115.850 
151,568 
894.  lU 


II 

3& 


$2,000 

21,851 

8,833 


6,476 
814 
4,000 
46.653 
21,195 
856.459 


0  Includes  report  of  nativity  of  whole  number 
committed  during  the  year  in  two  institutions. 
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Tabub  XXI.Summarff  of  itaUsHcB  of  rtform  ad^ooZf— Continned. 


StiltM. 


Pies«nt  Inmates. 


Kotlyity. 


I 


library. 


I 


II 

a 


^1 
It 


ICumeaota 

Hiaaoori 

l^ewHampahire 

Xew  Jersey 

l^ewTork .r-. 

Ohio 

Peimsylyaida 

Bhodeldaiid 

Vermont 

WisconsSn 

DistrletofColnmbla.. 


olOO 


40 

0208 

0640 

0478 

648 


75 

07 

flS77 

o60 

168 


460 
4,187 
1,021 
1.454 

83.280 
9,747 

17,818 

2,067 

619 

2.067 


900 

600 

280 

1,110 

7,431 

4,459 

80,196 

400 

880 

1,275 

885 


80 


50 

35 

634 

800 


700 


$37,679 

83,883 

12,000 

51,764 

806,323 

143.424 

108,565 

28,166 

18,869 

51,181 


$7,476 
5,000 
15,400 
122,040 
86,595 
20,620 


8,709 
600 


Total. 


06,400 


ol,938 


188,812 


67,047 


8,412 


1,764,823 


729,230 


oThis  distinction  not  reported  in  all  caaea. 

The  work  carried  on  by  the  reform  schools  of  the  conntry  is  worthy  of  particnlar 
attentioiu  When  the  scope  and  valae  of  these  schools  are  correctly  nnderstood  they 
will  he  liberally  supported,  improvements  in  them  will  be  provided  for  and  appreciated^ 
and  similar  institutions  will  be  established  in  States  where  none  now  exist. 

The  reformatory  schools  of  the  United  States,  not  inclading  those  nnder  denomina- 
tional control,  may  be  classed  as  reform  schools  proper,  industrial  schools  for  girls,  and 
supplementary  institutions.  A  reform  school  proper  is  an  institution  maintained  by  a 
State  or  city,  or  other  civil  organization,  for  the  protection,  education,  and  discipline 
of  Juvenile  offenders.  According  to  the  decision  of  a  Pennsylvania  court,  it  ''is  not 
a  prison,  but  a  school ;  its  object  is  reformation  by  training  its  inmates  to  industry, 
by  imbuing  their  minds  with  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  by  fbmishing  them 
with  means  to  earn  a  living,  and  above  all  by  separating  them  from  the  corrupting 
influence  of  improper  associates. ^^  A  contrary  decision  has  been  rendered  by  the 
supremeTcourt  of  Illinois,  to  the  effect  that  the  reform  school  of  that  State  is  a  j>rl«<m 
for  Juvenile  offenders. 

Hie  schools  which  are  to  be  classed  under  the  first  head  are  about  thirty  in  number. 
They  often  receive  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  grounds  for  the  commitment  of  offend- 
ing youths  to  reform  schools  differ  in  the  various  States.  In  some  instances  the  stat- 
utes require  that  the  culprit  should  be  convicted  in  court  of  some  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment.  This  is  the  only  ground  of  commitment  in  the  case  of  six  institu- 
tions, and  a  sufficient  ground  in  seventeen  others. 

The  examination  of  the  offender  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace  or  other  designated 
officer  suffices  for  admission  to  nine  institutions.  Offences  for  which  the  law  provides 
no  penalty,  as  idleness,  vagrancy,  or  decidedly  mischievous  propensities,  are  accepted 
causes  for  commitment  in  fourteen  instances,  and  determined  rebellion  against  paren- 
tal authority  in  thirteen. 

Seven  reform  schools  receive  children  who  are  neglected  or  deserted  by  parents,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  exposed  to  temptations,  and  five,  children  committed  by  parents 
without  reason  specified.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  persons  committed  must  be  less  than 
sixteen  years  old.  The  lower  limit  of  age  is  not  so  uniform,  and  varies  from  seven,  or 
even  less,  to  eleven  years.   In  New  Hampshire  the  governor  and  in  New  Jersey  Judges 
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of  superior  conrts  can  transfer  from  prison  to  the  reform  school  snch  minors  of  suitable 
age  as  will  be  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  change.  In  several  States  alternate  sen- 
tences are  given,  so  that  the  guilty  party  may  be  moved  from  the  reform  school  to 
prison  if  he  proves  unmauageable.  The  term  of  confinement  usually  extends  to  the 
time  when  the  offender  shall  have  attained  his  mi^jority  or  until  he  is  reformed. 
Shorter  sentences  have  not  been  found  beneficial.  When  reformation  is  effected  the 
end  for  which  conmiitment  was  made  is  accomplished.  Further  seclusion  would  de- 
crease the  opportunities  to  meet  and  prepare  for  actual  life.  If  reformation  is  made  a 
condition  of  discharge  the  best  youth  only  go  out ;  and  they  leave  the  society  of  per- 
sons inferior  to  themselves  in  manliness  and  character.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
Indefinite  sentences  terminating  at  reformation  are  looked  upon  with  favor. 

When  a  youth  is  received  into  a  reform  school  he  is  to  a  large  extent  deprived  of 
opportunities  to  do  mischief  and  removed  from  iiijurious  influences.  It  is  then  the 
work  of  the  school  to  make  this  deprivation  and  removal  as  complete  as  possible ;  to 
accustom  each  inmate  to  the  restraints,  duties,  and  amenities  of  social  life ;  to  form  in 
him  habits  of  correct  deportment;  to  instruct  him  in  studies  adapted  to  his  age  and 
capacity;  and  to  require  of  him  snch  labor  as  shall  be  advantageous  to  himself  and 
the  institution.  The  possibility  of  harm  being  done  or  received  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum in  a  majority  of  institutions  by  classifying,  employing,  and  watching  the  inmates. 
A  classification  is  often  made  so  as  to  bring  those  of  similar  moral  development  into 
relations  with  each  other.  For  instance,  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School 
at  Westboro',  those  who  are  received  are  assigned  to  classes  according  to  their  personal 
characteristics.  The  comparatively  mild  tempered  and  well  disposed  are  placed  in 
trust  houses,  where  they  have  home  influences  and  surroundings.  Those  who  are 
older  and  more  hardened  in  their  evil  habits  are  assigned  to  the  industrial  depart- 
ment. In  about  one-third  of  the  institutions  the  family  plan  has  been  adopted,  which 
permits  the  division  of  the  inmates  into  companies  usually  of  forty  or  fifty,  on  the 
basis  of  character  or  age,  or  both.  The  primary  object  of  such  division  is  to  secure 
to  the  individual  personal  attention,  home  restraints  and  associations,  and  that  free- 
dom which  cannot  be  allowed  where  large  numbers  are  congregated.  Its  sucoessftil 
operation,  as  was  said  in  a  report  of  the  Rhode  Island  board  of  State  charities,  de- 
pends largely  upon, "  first,  the  pleasantness  of  the  home  made  for  the  boys ;  second, 
the  influence  and  personal  ascendency  of  the  officers  placed  over  them ;  third,  the  use 
of  all  legitimate  means  for  quickening  their  aspiration  and  stimulating  a  desire  for 
honorable  distinction ;  and  lastly,  what  is  of  very  great  importance  and  with  the  right 
men  for  officers  and  teachers  is  entirely  possible,  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment 
under  whose  influence  the  good  boys  will  ossist  in  restraining  and  controlling  ^he  bad." 
Tlie  theory  of  giving  parental  attention  to  the  comfort  and  wants  of  inmates  is  being 
generally  carried  into  practice.  Appeals  are  made  more  frequently  to  the  nobler  im- 
pulses. Manliness  and  generosity  are  awakened.  In  the  New  Jersey  Reform  School 
much  good  has  been  done  by  paying  the  boys  for  overwork  and  allowing  them  to  spend 
the  money  for  approved  objects.    The  report  says : 

Sometimes  a  small  sum  goes  to  cheer  the  heart  of  a  widowed  mother,  sometimes  to 
purchase  a  present  for  a  fellow  pupil,  sometimes  for  a  book  or  personal  want.  A  dep- 
utation recently  called  on  the  superintendent  for  permission  to  contribute  to  the  trav- 
elling exoenses  of  a  classmate  al>out  to  be  released  whose  family  resides  in  Illinois. 
The  pupils  of  the  No.  2  house  purchased  a  cabinet  organ  and  presented  it  to  the  fam- 
ily, and  afterward  ornamented  the  school  room  with  a  series  of  pictures.  This  system 
under  its  careful  supervision  has  proved  satisfactory.  It  is  but  Justice  to  the  boys,  is 
a  great  gratification  and  encouragement  to  them,  and  aids  in  making  careful,  efficient 
workmen. 

At  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  at  Rooheeler,  N.  T.,  special  opportunities  for  boy- 
ish sports  are  given.  Large  and  suitable  playgrounds  are  provided.  Marbles  and 
kites,  balls  and  bats,  sleds  and  skates,  are  furnished  in  their  season,  and  a  gymnasium 
has  been  fitted  up  and  opened.  Similar  opportunities  are  offered  by  other  schools,  and 
many  innocent  pleasures  and  pastimes  are  devised  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  evil  and 
arousing  good  in  hearts  where  kindness  triumphs  oftener  than  force. 
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The  methods  of  goyemment  employed  in  reform  schools  are  tempered  with  mercy. 
Mild  measures  are  preferred  to  corporal  puDishment.  Military  drill  has  been  found  to 
contribute  to  discipline.  In  Colorado  the  principal  penalty  for  misconduct  is  standing 
erect  on  a  line  with  arms  folded  during  all  other  than  work,  school,  and  sleeping  hours. 
The  common  method  of  securing  good  conduct  is  allowing  the  scholar  to  earn  promotion 
through  regular  prescribed  grades  until  a  discharge  is  merited.  The  general  plan  has 
various  modifications  in  the  seyeral  institutions,  but  remains  essentially  the  same.  A 
newcomer  is  placed  in  a  specified  grade.  He  may  be  degraded  for  misconduct  to  lower 
grades  or  promoted  to  higher.  Bach  day  he  earns  a  prescribed  number  of  merits  if  his 
conduct  be  good;  if  it  is  bad,  he  receives  demerits  varying  in  number  with  the  offence 
committed.  Wlien  demerits  exceed  merits  by  a  certain  number,  degradation  ensues. 
When  the  merits  are  sufficiently  in  excess,  advancement  comes.  Usually  the  merits 
and  demerits  are  balanced  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  other  definite  period.  The  num- 
ber of  merits  that  can  be  obtained,  the  number  required  for  promotion,  and  the  number 
of  promotions  before  discharge  have  such  relations  to  each  other  that  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months  must  be  spent  in  the  institution,  and  so  much  good  conduct  shown 
as  will  warrant  a  presumption  that  the  person  in  question  has  reformed.  The  results 
of  this  system  have  been  excellent.  A  report  of  the  reform  school  in  Connecticut  says : 
"  While  many  boys  who  have  left  the  school  on  expiration  of  sentence  have  been  again 
returned  for  offences  committed,  not  a  single  boy  has  thus  far  been  returned  who  went 
away  upon  his  'honor'  or  because  he  was  considered  a  reformed  boy." 

The  youth  who  find  their  way  into  reform  schools  are  surprisingly  ignorant  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  schools.  They  oftentimes  have  more 
than  ordinary  intellectual  powers  and  they  are  of  an  age  when  mental  acquisition  is 
easy.  Consequently  there  are  many  instances  of  remarkable  educational  progress 
and  the  general  results  of  instruction  are  good.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
the  leading  studies.  Geography  has  a  prominent  place.  Composition  and  letter 
writing  are  enoouraged;  the  reading  of  essays  was  this  year  made  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  closing  exercises  with  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  House  of  Correction.  Of  the  study 
of  history  the  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Refuge  says :  **  Recognizing  the 
impossibility  of  fitting  these  boys  for  citizenship  without  their  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  their  own  country  and  of  its  institutions,  I  require  it  to  be  taught  in 
the  families  during  the  evenings,  and  on  Saturday  evenings  all  the  boys  assemble  after 
supper  in  chapel  and  recite  the  lesson  to  myself.  This  course  in  history  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  features  of  our  educational  work.''  Vocal 
music  is  quite  generally  taught,  and  bands  are  organized  in  many  institutions.  Much 
is  done  in  this  way  toward  entertaining  the  boys  and  softening  their  natures.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  making  the  libraries  of  the  most  possible  advantage. 

The  industries  pursued  in  the  reform  schools  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  individual  scholars,  and  should  be  systematically  pursued  as  a  means 
of  training.  When  admitted  the  boys  are  wholly  untaught,  and  they  are  not  easily 
transformed  into  skilled  laborers.  Sometimes  the  necessary  mental  qualities  are  ab- 
sent. Oftener  moral  defects  hinder  improvement.  On  account  of  this  lack  of  skill 
and  disposition,  simple  forms  of  labor,  gardening,  the  seating  of  chairs,  and  like  em- 
ployments, are  more  ftoquently  provided.  The  profitableness  of  the  work  depends 
much  on  its  being  adapted  to  those  who  perform  it.  Other  factors  enter  into  the  ac- 
count. The  location  of  the  school,  the  industries  followed  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
the  pursuits  that  have  been  and  will  most  naturally  be  familiar  to  those  who  are  being 
prepared  for  usefulness  need  to  be  considered.  Some  superintendents  claim  that  the 
moral  influence  of  certain  kinds  of  labor  en  titles  them  to  special  notice.  The  gardener 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Reform  Schools  says:  '*  I  find  also  among  the  boys  of  this 
institution,  no  matter  how  rough  they  may  bo,  that  to  let  them  work  among  the  flowers 
will  surely  tone  them  down  and  make  better  boys  of  them."  The  healthfnlness  of 
pursuits  is  not  forgotten  in  choosing  them.  Some  schools  are  careful  to  furnish  work 
which  fits  those  who  do  it  to  earn  a  living  by  it  in  the  future.    By  so  doing  they  ore 
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rendering  greatest  senriee  to  the  States  in  whicli  they  are  located.  Ignorance  of  a 
legitimate  trade  or  calling  is  the  open  door  to  crime.  That  ignorance  onght  to  he  re- 
moved early  in  life.  If  not  done  then  it  should  he  attempted  later.  The  prisons  of 
some  foreign  countries  are  conducted  on  this  principle.  It  is  said  that  in  Bavarian 
prisons  *4t  is  made  a  special  ohject  to  impart  a  trade,  and  so  to  teach  the  art  of  self 
help  to  all  prisoners  who  have  the  necessary  capahilities  and  whose  terms  of  sentence 
are  long  enough  to  permit  it.''  This  practice  is  commendahle  in  prison  administration, 
and  much  more  so  in  reformatory  institutions,  for  their  inmates  are  of  the  ages  at 
which  preparation  for  active  life  is  the  natural  occupation,  and  their  purposes  are 
more  educational  than  punitive.  Only  that  lahor  which  occupies  the  mind,  increases 
the  intelligence,  and  arouses  the  amhition  is  suited  to  the  ends  of  reformatory  educa- 
tion. By  this  rule  should  the  work  of  the  reform  schools  and  houses  of  industry  he  se- 
lected and  designed.  The  Minnesota  State  Reform  School,  among  others,  is  conducted 
with  regard  to  this  idea.  A  recent  report  speaks  of  its  industrial  department  as 
follows : 

These  shop  are  part  of  our  educational  equipment,  as  much  so  as  the  school  room. 
The  education  which  leaves  a  jouth  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  any  hranch  of 
husiness  or  lahor  hy  which  he  might  earn  a  living  is  so  far  defective.  This  defect  we 
aim  to  supply,  so  far  as  in  our  power,  hy  supplemeuting  the  knowledge  of  the  school 
room  with  a  knowledge  of  some  branch  of  skilled  labor.  Our  aim  has  not  been 
simply  to  make  money  out  of  the  boys,  but  to  teach  them  to  be  workmen  at  trades  in 
which  there  is  something  to  develop  their  mechanical  powers.  We  deem  it  our  first 
duty,  as  guardians  of  these  youth,  to  seek  to  promote  their  best  fUture  welfare,  and, 
in  our  judgment,  this  is  most  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  cultivation  of  their  minds 
and  hands,  making  them  intelligent  and  skilful. 

As  to  the  practical  results  of  reformatory  education,  a  late  authority  says: 

Of  the  estimated  twelve  thousand  in  reformatories,  strictly  so  termed,  60  pet  cent, 
at  least  will  be  trained  into  good  citizens.  Some  would  claim  more  than  this,  say  75 
or  80  per  cent.,  but  there  are  no  statistics  that  bear  out  this  claim.  Perhaps  the 
percentage  of  worthy  citizens  trained  up  among  the  whole  twenty-five  thousand  in 
preventive  and  reformatory  schools  would  be  as  nigh  as  75. 

Of  179  released  from  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School  on  probation,  156  have 
been  spoken  of  as  doing  well,  working  steadily  and  earning  good  pay.  Twelve  were 
reported  as  doing  poorly  and  eleven  decidedly  bad.  In  the  New  Jersey  rex>ort  is  the 
following  remark,  which  is  suggestive  to  those  who  would  aid  in  continuing  the  re- 
formatory work  which  is  necessarily  only  commenced  in  school : 

The  prospect  of  permanent  reformation  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  pupils  would  be 
greatly  increased  could  we  secure  for  them,  when  prei>ared  to  leave  the  institution, 
desirable  homes,  where  the  instructions  they  have  received  will  be  continued  and  en- 
forced. Selfishness  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  human  nature,  but  from  masters  who 
aim  only  at  selfish  ends  we  endeavor  to  protect  them.  We  think  that  man^  of  our 
boys  are  deserving  of  good  homes,  and  would,  by  willing  and  effective  service,  well 
repay  considerate  Christian  usage  on  the  part  of  persons  disposed  to  take  them  into 
their  families. 

The  institutions  which  may  be  classed  as  industrial  schools  for  girls  are  usually  pri- 
vate charities,  incorporated  and  employed  by  the  State  for  the  custody,  guardianship, 
discipline,  and  instruction  of  girls  viciously  inclined.  These  include,  first,  the  stub- 
bom,  unruly,  and  disobedient ;  second,  truants,  vagrants,  and  beggars ;  third,  those 
manifestly  tempted  toward  vice  and  immorality ;  fourth,  those  who  have  committed 
any  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  other  than  imprisonment  for 
life.  Most  of  the  girls  received  belong  to  the  second  class.  Few  of  those  of  any  class 
are  accustomed  to  self  control  or  submission  to  authority.  Time,  skill,  and  persever- 
ance are  required  to  bring  them  to  an  honorable  and  useful  womanhood.  All  the  in- 
ducements to  a  noble  and  pure  life  which  morality  and  religion  hold  out  must  be  used. 

Constant  employment  is  Aimished  the  girls  during  their  reformatory  course.  For 
example,  in  the  Massachusetts  school  the  girls  work  from  8  to  11.45  a.  m.  and  from 
ViAS  to  S2.45  P.  M.  They  are  in  the  school  room  from  6  to  6.45  a.  m.  and  from  8.15  to 
5.30  p.  M.    The  remainder  of  the  time  from  5.90  ▲•  M.  to  6  P.  m.  is  spent  in  eating, 
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reoreation,  and  mifloellaneoas  work  and  exercises.  Meet  of  those  who  enter  these 
schools  have  little  or  no  edncation.  Out  of  26  who  entered  the  Hoose  of  Refage  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  daring  the  pant  year,  only  aboat  one-third  coald  read  or  write,  and 
were  quite  contented  with  their  attainments,  finding  their  chief  objection  to  the  place 
the  school  work  required.  Much  better  reports  come  from  other  sources.  In  the  Illi- 
nois Industrial  School  the  earnestness  of  the  pupils  was  so  great  that  they  objected  to 
a  vacation  which  would  suspend  study  for  a  few  weeks  during  warm  weather.  The 
usual  aim  is  to  give  each  pupil  a  common  school  education.  Some  schools  give  promi- 
nence to  special  branches.  Thus  in  the  Massachusetts  schools  compositions  are  exx>ected 
once  in  two  weeks.  Daring  the  long  evenings  of  the  autumn  and  winter  the  mem- 
bers of  the  girls'  department  of  the  Iowa  Reform  School  keep  up  an  excellent  literary 
society.  The  training  of  the  ear  and  the  eye  by  means  of  music  and  drawing  is  rec- 
ommended as  having  an  important  influence  on  physical,  mental,  and  moral  culture. 
Housework  and  special  industries  employ  the  working  hours  of  the  inmates.  In  the 
Wisconsin  school  an  entire  change  is  made  in  the  allotment  of  housework  every  three 
months,  so  as  to  relieve  monotony  and  teach  to  all  the  work  of  different  departments. 
No  girl  is  allowed  to  leave  the  Iowa  school  until  she  has  become  proficient  in  every 
department  of  household  labor.  Objections  are  raised  to  teaching  industries  con- 
nected with  machinery,  on  the  ground  that  the  pursuit  of  such  callings  exposes  girls 
to  the  temptations  which  ought  to  be  most  carefully  avoided. 

Whenever  the  proper  officers  of  an  industrial  school  know  of  a  suitable  opening,  it 
is  customary  for  them  to  bind  out  trustworthy  girls.  The  officers  retain  supervision 
over  them,  and  they  are  returned  to  the  institution  if  the  terms  of  the  indenture  are 
broken.  Great  care  is  being  exercised  in  the  selection  of  homes,  and  close  attention 
is  paid  to  those  who  have  gone  out  from  the  influence,  but  not  from  the  control,  of 
the  several  institutions.  ' 

The  results  of  training  in  industrial  schools  are  very  encouraging,  except  in  the 
ease  of  girls  who  were  confirmed  in  vice  when  received.  Of  184  who  have  been  in  the 
Maryland  House  of  ReAige,  77  are  reported  as  doing  well,  31  as  having  returned  to 
evil  practices,  and  16  as  hopefuL  Of  the  37  sent  out  during  the  past  year  firom  the 
Ohio  Industrial  Home,  34  are  giving  promise  of  leading  useful  lives. 

The  institutions  which  supplement  the  work  of  the  reform  schools  proper  are  those 
which  receive  neglected  and  dependent  children  and  those  which  occupy  a  place  nearer 
the  prison.  There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  institutions  of  the  latter  class,  usually 
styled  either  houses  of  correction  or  workhouses.  Most  of  them  allow  inmates  few 
or  no  educational  opportunities.  Several  have  evening  schools.  The  report  of  the 
director  of  the  school  in  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  presents  many  important 
facts  and  thoughts.  The  school  was  organized  in  October,  1879.  The  evenings  were 
vpeat  by  the  inmates  alternately  at  the  school  and  in  the  preparation  of  lessons.  Six 
classes  were  formed,  according  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupils.  There  were  there- 
fore in  each  about  eighty  men  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  The  instruc- 
tion was  made  to  depend  on  three  things,  viz,  the  previous  scholarship  of  the  men,  the 
practical  bearing  on  their  future  life,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  necessary  to  prepare 
tbem  for  citizenship.  Common  school  studies  and  lessons  on  the  laws  of  health,  the 
elementary  truths  of  mechanics  and  the  rudiments  of  ethics,  occupy  their  attention. 
Written  examinations  occur  once  a  month.  The  general  improvement  is  remarkable. 
A  fiftct  that  has  surprised  the  teachers  is  that  the  prisoners  are  ''singularly  weak  in 
mathematical  ability,"  even  though  they  are  capable  of  understanding  and  appre- 
ciating literature,  history,  and  science. 

The  industrial  training  obtained  in  houses  of  correction  is  principally  that  which 
is  incidentally  acquired  by  working  at  the  remunerative  industries  carried  on  in  the 
several  institations. 
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Tablu  XXn. — Summarjf  ofstaiiaiics  of  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  dependent  children, 
infant  asylumSf  and  industrial  schools. 


States  and  Territo- 
ries. 


Si 

II 

og 

1^ 


Present  inmates. 


t 


3 


I 


Libraries. 


I 


s8 


I 


Past  L— JETomM  and 
asylums,  dc, 

Alabama 

Calltomla 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

lUinois 

Indiana.............. 

Iowa 


4 
9 
6 
1 
9 

11 

11 
9 
1 

13 
8 
4 

13 

21 
9 
1 
2 

14 
1 
3 

12 

72 
2 

84 
1 

49 
5 

a 

4 
1 
2 
8 
1 

12 
4 
2 
1 

Total 355 


Kentaoky 

Louisiana 

Maine.  -. 

Maryland 

Mossacbnsetts 

Micbigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoori 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Xew  York , 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas    

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia 

Indian  Territory 

New  Mexico 


17 
103 
40 

e 

81 

118 
77 
28 
4 
67 
69 
22 
98 

197 
88 
4 
18 

164 
5 
15 
69 

894 
17 

419 
2 

509 
81 
44 
12 
18 
20 
29 
8 
58 
41 
10 


440 
1,520 
2.820 

634 
1,188 
6,514 
6,359 
1.670 
1,950 
8,315 
12.842 
1.819 
6,485 
54.855 
8.623 

840 

748 
7.853 

215 

817 

6,234 

140,787 

578 
36,266 

220 

27,248 

2,987 

5^334 

1,800 


3,347 


142 

01,367 

405 

60 

850 

1,129 

717 

175 

82 

774 

1,096 

430 

0929 

al,593 

a687 

30 

123 

1,305 

71 

90 

827 

9,867 

200 

03,150 

14 

05,508 

339 

894 

198 


54 
643 
232 

86 
164 
601 
402 

94 

50 
294 
292 
182 
313 
907 
401 

20 

50 
492 

45 

39 

855 

6,114 

88 

1,800 

6 

8,176 

177 

277 

71 


426 

173 

24 

195 

528 

815 

81 

82 

480 

804 

257 

491 

651 

216 

10 

73 

813 

26 

51 

472 

4,558 

112 

1,250 

8 

1,756 

162 

U7 

127 


775 

850 
1,600 

850 
1,250 
1,921 

615 
1,260 

250 
1,556 

875 
1,000 
8,459 
8.265 
1,394 


70 


110 
20 
85 
10 
25 
156 
101 
250 
368 
313 
124 


800 

1,530 

730 

625 

1,390 

20,747 

200 

7,652 

20 

24,082 

670 

8,075 

504 


300 
73 


$8,136 

117, 180 

40,086 

4,772 

112,562 

123,188 

42. 115 

88,005 

4,200 

60,013 

88,797 

16,309 

47,791 

198,298 

57,448 

3,000 

8.31G 

61,325 


25 

20 

1.262 


631 

0 

2,363 

82 

133 

40 


7,203 

40,766 

1, 213,  C58 

13,362 

335, 022 

1,752 

1,287,254 

29.614 

84.884 

10.500 


17.843 

123.379 

40,08i 

4,756 

117,005 

111,503 

54,931 

41. 810 

4,100 

72,042 

84,C05 

15,619 

68,311 

190,063 

57,062 

3,000 

8,462 

66,685 

17,000 

7,030 

49,806 

1.199,7ia 

13,216 

307,485 

1,177 

801,356 

26.493 

52,077 

10,500 


1,815 
987 


8.425 
8.846 


165 
199 
52 
563 
863 
180 


90 
68 
0 
281 
177 


75 
131 

52 
282 
186 

67 


150 
150 


1,090 

775 

60 


191 
35 


10.000 
12,050 
7.602 
80.426 
16.962 
22,000 


10,000 
11,832 
8.438 
27,385 
16,982 
14,386 


350.321 


033.542 


17.054     1M28     8^420  6,812 


4,065.316  ,  3,590,136 


oSex  not  reported  in  all 
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Table  XSJL^  Summary  of9taU$He$  of  hamet  and  a9yhm$,  ^c— Contioned. 


4 
< 

i 
a 

1 
1 

I 

ai 
f 

Present  inmatea. 

Librariea. 

J 

Stiitesiiiid  Tenito- 

tlM. 

1 

1 

P^ 

1 

1 

1 

Past  t.—Infant  aty- 
lumt, 

Crflftwn*»-T 

3 

88 

all 

40 

0200 

avn 

41 

02.685 

0102 

18 

20 

$5,969 

$5,274 
760 

Cozinecticat 

niioois 

30 
14 
20 
12 
227 
7 
8 
0 
11 

8,000 

1,644 

2,251 

85,086 

230 

17 

23 



6,279 

6.279 

MaasftehnMtts 

75 

26 

1.151 

57 

15 

872 

21.162 

8.800 

471,596 

4.277 

20.143 

8.791 

446^479 

8,127 

Mlchinn 

NewTork 

PenDAylTAnift 

Bhode  Island 

Wisconsin 

030 

85 

2.066 

2,966 

District  of  Colunbi*. 

57 

28 

ToUl 

24 

342 

19  911 

03.420 

1.344 

1.015 

1 

1 

516.051 

488.819 

Pabx  Z.—IndvHHal 
tehoolt. 

Ckmnecticat 

nUnoifl 

2 
3 
3 

17 

40 
54 
22 

10 
22 
13 
27 
19 
1 
8 
35 

827 
660 
062 

1,613 

1,827 

212 

S9S11 

103 

on 

80 

80 

265 

212 

424 

100 

53 

40 

30 

010,236 

235 

205 

82 

25 

0 

95 

879 

30 

0 

0 

8,961 

75 

56 

108 

825 

55 

80 

240 

212 

45 

100 

22 

40 

5,526 
160 
209 

800 
253 

18.004 

8,355 

25 

14.847 

8,855 

24 

TndisBA 

Kentucky 

T^nisiiuia 

MnlnA                             r  .  ,   .  -  r       r 

950 
1.824 

125 
50 

5.203 
42,723 
25.028 

5.251 

629 

If  srrlAnd ...... 

65^464 
14,904 

VasAAcbnsfftts 

Michigan 

5.251 

Minnesota 

150 

Missonri 

NewTork 

236  11.^  MU 

6.062 
176 

880 

501,753 
1.000 
2.352 
063 
58.450 
0,136 
5.682 

435.225 

8.434 

2.508 

031 

Ohio 

11 

10 

...... 

1,450 

1,606 

60 

264 

Pennsylrania 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

260 
50 
81 

180 
0 

51 

100 
50 
80 

46.547 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colombia. 

5 

036 

800 

150 

4,402 

Total 

51 

528 

158,001 

022,100 

4.814 

7,636 

10,635 

655 

675,925 

602.111 

Total,  Pai-tl 

Total,  Part  2 

355 
24 
51 

3.847 
842 
528 

350,321 
42,211 
158,001 

033,542 
03.420 
022,190 

17,054 
1.344 
4.814 

15,128 
1,015 
7.636 

85,420 

6.812 

4. 065, 316 
516,051 
675.025 

3,596.136 
488.819 

Total,  Part  3 

10.635 

655 

602.111 

Grand  total.... 

430 

4.217 

550,623 

050,161 

23.212 

23.779 

06.055  |7,467 

5,257.292 

4.687.066 

oSox  not  reported  in  all  oaaes. 
TABLS  XXUI. —  STATISTICS  OF  ART  INSTRUCTION. 

In  Table  XXUI  of  the  appendix  will  be  found  statistics  of  institutions  affording  art 
instmction  and  of  museums  of  art  for  1879-'d0, 
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Tablb  XXIV.— Statistical  •mrnaary  of  hmrfaeUans  for  1880,  I9  Stateo. 


StotesandXer. 
ritoiies. 

1 
1 

'S 

'S 

i 

1 
1 

si 

1 

^1 

r 

1 

II 

jl 

a 

Alftbama 

18.800 

4.852 

190,000 

6,000 

486,450 

4.272 

28,660 

164,280 

66,968 

89,865 

20,500 

88,472 

1.560 

102,800 

25,171 

674,581 

86.007 

47,197 

678 

115,420 

22,800 

76,260 

452,458 

649,555 

24,227 

1,420,674 

12,500 

219,605 

40,000 

12,475 

92,160 

245 

22,778 

91,048 

670 

Qf7  IfiR 

$4,000 

$4,800 

4,852 

50,00015^000 

A  rkMiaiki 



rullfAFnlik 

$87,000 

5,000 

478.000 

67,000 

Colorado 

Connecticat ... 

$5,200 

$2,230 

Florida 

13.500 
2.289 

25,215 

Georgia 

niinoia 

8,617 
67.909 
81.388 
64,650 
10,500 
18,808 
810 
90,250 

$4,900 

803 
83,866 

$750 

$175nMOO 

Indiana 

83,630 

1.000 

Iowa.... 

KnnMUi 

10,000 
1.164 

Kentaoky 

I/oniiiiana  ■  ■  •  ■  • 

52.000 

11,500 
1,250 
10,000 

Maine 

250 

1.800 
24,000 
230,400 

1,007 

Maryland 

164 
88,500 

r 

293,632 
86,967 
89,647 

18,500 

71,112 

4, 737  93^  .'WM 

Michigan 

M!nnf  <TAtP>    r  - 

7.650 

573 

7,400 

17.500 

6,060 

2.420 

11.433 

7,670 

346 

4.000 

18,500 

2,000 

10,800 

1,048 

245 

14,628 

60 

600 

14.500 

Hisaisslppi 

MlB401Ui  ...*.. 

104,820 

4,800 

70,000 

138.500 

610,144 

14,517 

141,895 

8,500 

194,750 

88.000 

2.175 

86,350 

200 

2,000 

1,000 

Nebraska 

NewHampahlre 
NewJereey.-.. 
Hew  Tork  ... 

100 
10.600 

1,100 

700 
75,000 

800,238 

37,607 

40 

24,938 

.... 

200 

2.000 
3,246 

9.086 

6.m 

ITortli  Carolina 

Ohio        

1.250.000 

250 

Oregon 

Rhode  lalnnd . 

2.803 

^ 

2,752 

.... 

1.000 

South  Cu?olina 

8,767 

1,000 

Xexaa    ...  . .  •  • 

Vermont    ..... 

8,150 

80,854 

70 

TirginlA 

Wert  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  ... 

58,465 

1.669 

• 

82.965 
2,458 



20 

Dist.  Colamhia             ^  R&n 

2,886 

Indian  Ter    .. 

223 

2,400 

112,852 

223 

2,400 

112,852 

New  Mexico 

XTti^h    

1 

.....          , 

1 

1 1 

Total.... 

5.518,501 

2,666,571  1.871,446 

827,866'  42511,40092,872|  m,584 

368,38022,58340.885 
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Tablk  XXlY.^StaiiiHeal  ammmarff  of  hemfaeiUnu  for  1880— Continued. 


lortitQuons* 
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I 

I 

I 


I 


i 


I 

O 


Univeraities  and  ool- 
leges. 

SohooUof  aeience 

Schools  of  theology — 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine . . . . 

InatitationB  for  the  su- 
perior instruction  of 


Pr«i>antory  schools — 
Inatiintions  for  seoond- 

arj  inatmction. 
Inatitaiionaforthedeaf 

and  dumb  and  the 

blind. 
Training   aohoda    for 


$2,686,671 

1,371,446 

827,866 

426 

11,400 

9^372 


111,684 
868,880 

22,888 


40,886 


1000,758 

1,802,666 
402,978 


$375,417 

21,620 
65,806 


$585^200 


268,600 


1320,026 

16,260 

14,267 

425 


|$88,878 

7,182 
740 


1168,423 

760 
68,200 


$242,770 

23,000 
16,276 


11,000 
2,650 


108.600 
174,646 

11,343 


100 
37,676 


1,600 
146,111 


800 


2,250 


45,000 


20 
8,000 

1,000 


2,406 


17,024 


4,160 


700 
1,660 


Total. 


6,613,601  2,900^440 


649,788 


844.800 


399,967 


111,870 


148,883 


300 
400 


6.864 
27,039 

9.910 


88,635 


864,238 


Table  XXV. — Summary  of  ikt  number  of  eiucaiUmal  publicatUmB. 


Number  of  firms  lu — 

Connecticat 4 

lUinois 14 

Indiana 4 

Maine 1 

Maryland 1 

Maasaohnsetts 26 

Michigan 4 

BiissoTiTi 5 

New  Jersey... ..................  •...  1 

New  York 68 

Ohio 7 

Pennsylyania 25 

Bhode  Island 1 

Wisconsin 1 

District  of  Columbia 1 

Total 163 


Number  of  works  on — 

ArohflDology,  fine  arts,  and  music 63 

Bibliography  and  literature 78 

Dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias 22 

Education 75 

General  science 39 

Geography 7 

History 79 

Language 63 

Law 33 

Mathematics 36 

Mechanics  and  physics 20 

Medicine  and  surgery 69 

Natural  history 25 

Philosophy  and  logic 14 

Political  and  social  science 21 

Theology 40 

Total 684 
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Table  XXYI.— ^Mmmaiy  of  p<ttenU  for  UmprowmewU  in  9chool  fwmiiure. 

The  following  sammary  shows  the  patents  granted  by  the  Govenunent  for  inventions 
of  school  famitaie  and  appliances  dnring  the  year : 


From  California 2 

Connecticut 4 

Illinois 12 

Indiana 5 

Iowa 2 

Maryland 2 

Massachnsetts 9 

Michigan 3 

Minnesota 2 

Missouri 2 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Improvements  in — 

Acoonutant  instrument,  mechanical. . 

Adding  machine 

Amusement  and  instruction,  device 
for 

Arm  rest  for  writers 

Binder  for  books,  metallic  self  . . .  ^ . . . 

Binder  for  sheet  music 

Blackboard 

Blotter 

Blotter,  rule,  and  paper-cutter,  com- 
bined   

Blotting  pad 

Book,  copy 

Book  cover 

Book  cover  protector , .... 

Book  covers,  metallic  guard  for 

Book  for  holding  blank  forms 

Book  holder 

Book  rack 

Calculator 

Calculator,  interest 

Card,  geographical  game 

Clamp  for  carrying  school  books  .... 

Clock  dial,  geographical 

Compasses,  dividing 

Compasses,  telescope  attachment  to 
surveyors' 

Crayon  sharpener • 

Desk  and  seat,  school 

Desk,  school 

Drawing,  apparatus  for  assisting  in.. 

Drawing,, apparatus  for  illustrating 
the  rules  of  perspective 

D  weUiug,  &c. ,  ventilator 

Ellipsograph , 2 

Eraser,  blackboard 1 


From  New  York 44 

Ohio 11 

Pennsylvania 8 

Rhode  Island 3 

South  Carolina 1 

Texas 1 

Vermont 2 

Virginia 1 

West  Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 1 

District  of  Columbia 3 

Foreign 9 

Total 136 


Erasive  rubber 

Exercising  and  gymnastic  ^paratus, 

combined  portable  health 

Galvanic  battery,  portable 

Gymnastic  and  other  performances, 

apparatus  for  use  in 

Heat  regulator 

Ink  fountain 

Inkwell fc 

Inking  pad 

Inkstand 

Inkstand,  calendar 

Lead  and  crayon  holder 15 

Mucilage  stand,  reservoir 

Music,  apparatus  for  illustrating  the 

principles  of 

Music  chart 

Music  chart  for  key-board  instruments 

Music  holder 

Musical  chart 

Paper,  blank  music 

Pen 

Pen-fountain 

Pen,  fountain 

Pen,  hand  ruling 

Penholder....^ 

Penholder,  fountain 

Penholder,  guide  for 

Pen  wiper 

Pens,  fountain  attachment  for  writing 

Pencil  and  crayon  holder 

Pencil  case  .*• 

Pencil  holder 

Pencil  holder,  combination 

Pencil,  lead 

Pencil  sharpener 3 

Pencil  shaipener,  slate 1 
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Table  XXYL— Summary  cfpatmt$for  improvemmU  in  wMol  furniture  ^ConUnned, 


Pencil  sharpening  gnide 1 

Pencil  sharpening  machine 1 

Penmanship  instmcting  chart 1 

Puzzle  hlock,  geometrical 1 

Role  and  scale,  combined 1 

Rale,  graduated  measuring 1 

Ruler  and  pencil  case,  combined 1 

Ruler,  parallel 3 

Scale  beam,  multiply ing 1 

Slate,book 1 

Slate  frame 3 

Slate  frame,  noiseless ••  1 

SlAte,hinged 2 

Slate,  reversible 1 

61ate,8chool 2 


Tablet,  erasive 

Tablet  holder  and  hand  stamp,  com- 
bined   

Tablet,  writing 

Teaching  arithmetic,  apparatus  for.. 

Teaching  penmanship,  hand  guide  for 
use  in 

Tellurian 

Time,  Instrument  for  computing 

Transit  instruments,  meridian  attach- 
ment to  

Triangle,  draughtsman's 


Total. 
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AcsimA-HuNGABT.— a.  Austria,  >  constitatlomil  monarcby:  Area,  115,903 sqiure miles;  popalAtion, 
21,565,435.  Capital,  Yienos;  popnUtion,  1,020,770.  HiniBter  of  pnblio  instrootioii,  Connd  Ton 
Eybosfeld. 

The  examination  of  recruits  in  1880  shows  that  C9  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  were 
able  to  read  and  write,  4  per  cent,  could  read  only,  and  17  per  cent,  could  neither 
read  nor  write.    In  1873  only  51  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  could  read  and  write. 

Austria  is  rich  in  museums  and  collections  of  objects  of  science,  art,  and  curiosities. 
Among  the  libraries  the  richest  are  the  library  of  the  court  in  Vienna,  the  uniTcr- 
sity  libraries,  and  the  libraries  of  the  secondary  schools,  including  each  a  library  for 
teachers  and  another  for  pupils.  Worthy  of  particular  notice  are  also  many  ooUeo- 
tions  of  antiquities,  natural  history,  and  arts,  besides  the  celebrated  gallery  of  the 
Belvedere,  in  Vienna.    Picture  galleries  are  very  numerous  in  the  provincial  towns. 

The  charitable  insUtntions  receive  great  attention.  There  are  497  hospitala,  provid- 
ing for  about  200,000  patients*  In  22  lunatic  asylums,  7,925  patients  are  attended  to. 
The  15  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  have  985  inmates,  and  the  8  schools  for  the  blind, 
346. 

The  school  law  of  1868,  which  made  primary  education  obligatory  for  eight  years, 
has  always  been  favorably  received  in  the  cities,  while  in  the  rural  districts  it  has 
met  with  violent  opposition.  The  farmers  wanted  compulsory  school  attendance 
reduced  to  six  years,  and  they  urged  the  establishment  of  half  time  schools  for  the 
Bommer  months.  The  question  was  brought  before  the  chambers  in  1880.  The 
lower  house  adopted  the  farmers'  proposition  by  a  large  minority,  but  the  bill  failed 
to  pass  in  the  house  of  lords  because  the  government  promised  to  allow  the  children 
of  farmers  to  absent  themselves  during  the  busy  season. 

The  Lidies'  Industrial  Association  of  Vienna  has  one  of  the  best  industrial  schools 
for  young  women.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  departments,  vis,  commerce,  French, 
English,  stenography,  drawing,  artistic  sewing,  plain  seeing,  cutting  out,  point  lace 
work,  telegraphy,  and  general  improvement.  The  fees  range  from  |5  to  $iO  a  year. 
For  those  who  desire  it  situations  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  Ladies'  Industrial  Association  of  Prague  has  two  schools ;  in  one  are  the  schools 
for  commerce,  dress  making,  telegraphy,  and  educating  teachers  for  the  Kindergarten ; 
in  the  other,  machine  knitting,  cutting  out,  and  sewing  are  taught.  The  number  of 
pupils  of  the  two  schools  is  200. 

*Tiie  latest  offldal  itatJitics  are  given  in  the  "Report  of  the  Conmitakmer  of  Edooation  for  1878. 
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Technioal  high  9okooh,~-Anaina  has  six  technical  higli  schools :  1  in  Yienna,  2  in 
Prague  (the  language  of  instruction  in  one  being  German,  in  the  other  Bohemian,  on 
account  of  the  objection  of  the  Bohemians  to  be  taught  in  German),  and  1  each  in 
Gratz,  Briinn,  and  Lemberg,  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  last  being  Polish.  The 
total  number  of  students  of  the  six  institutions  is  3,250,  yiz:  Vienna,  1,509;  Prague 
(German  institute),  476;  Prague  (Bohemian  institute'^,  622;  Grtltz,  265;  Lemberg, 
220 ;  and  Brdnn,  158.  The  state  grant  for  the  technical  high  schools  is  about  $350,000 
a  year.  The  Imperial  Technical  High  School  of  Vienna  affords  a  thorough  theoretical 
and  practical  education  in  the  fonr  diTisions  of  engineering,  architecture,  mechani- 
cal engineering,  and  chemistry.  There  is  also  a  general  division  for  history,  natural 
history,  languages,  literature,  and  the  plastic  arts. 

b.  HuxoAST,>  oonstitntional  monarchy  :  Area,  118,172  eqiuire  mfles ;  poimlation,  15,666,000.    Capital 
Bnda-Peath;  population,  859,82L    Hiniater  of  pablio  instruction,  A.  von  Tiefort. 

A  high  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  1880  at  Klausenburg.  This  is  the  first  female 
high  school  in  Hungary.  According  to  a  pamphlet  by  Baron  Zichy,  Hungary  has 
600,000  children  of  school  age  who  do  not  go  to  school  at  all.  At  least  one-half  of 
the  chUdren  nominally  at  school  attend  during  the  winter  months  only.  In  1873, 
300,000  of  the  school-going  children  had  no  books.  There  are  212  large  parishes,  each 
having  a  population  exceeding  5,000,  wholly  without  elementary  schools.  Fully  7,000 
new  schools  are  wanted  to  meet  the  bare  necessities  of  the  case.  One-third  of  the 
teachers  in  the  existing  schools  are  not  qualified  for  their  office. 

The  Hungarian  government  encounters  a  great  many  difficulties  in  its  endeavor  to 
promote  education.  One  of  these  difficulties  consists  in  the  diversity  of  languages 
spoken  in  the  provinces.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  government  is  bound  to  furnish 
teachers  for  every  language  spoken  by  the  various  nationalities,  although  the  nnmber 
of  their  children  is  frequently  very  small.  If  the  government  prescribed  only  one 
language  for  all  the  public  schools,  the  expenses  would  be  far  less  and  the  results 
better. 

Bbloivm,  constitutional  monarohy:  Area,  11,873 square  miles;  population,  5,836,636.  Capital,  Brussels 
population,  384,848.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  P.  van  Humbeeck. 

The  total  number  of  institutions  of  learning  in  Belgium  is  10,560,  of  which  6,528  are 
public  and  4,032  private.  The  6,528  public  institutions  consist  of  4,157  communal  pri- 
mary schools,  268  communal  infant  schools,  1,623  communal  adult  schools,  63  communal 
apprentice  schools,  101  reform  and  prison  schools,  60  athen»ums  and  other  second- 
ary state  schools,  34  communal  colleges,  2  state  universities  (Li^ge  and  Ghent),  10 
aohools  of  midwifery,  8  primary  normal  schools,  5  secondary  normal  schools,  5  military 
schools,  2  schools  of  civil  engineering,  mines,  arts,  and  mannfactnres,  1  provincial 
school  of  commerce,  industry,  and  mines,  31  subsidized  industrial  schools,  1  superior 
institute  of  commerce  (Antwerp),  2  state  navigation  schools,  1  elementary  navigation 
school,  1  agricultural  institute,  1  school  of  veterinary  surgery,  2  schools  of  horticult- 
ure and  arboriculture,  1  academy  of  fine  arts,  76  academies  and  schools  of  drawing,  2 
royal  conservatories  of  music,  and  71  subsidized  conservatories  and  schools  of  music. 
The  4,032  private  institutions  consist  of  1,430  primary  schools,  661  infant  schools,  992 
adult  schools,  367  apprentice  school s,  270  primary  boarding  schools,  104  secondary 
boarding  schools,  2  universities  (Lou vain  and  Brussels),  1  faculty  of  theology,  6  theo- 
logical seminaries,  30  primary  normal  schools,  24  academies  and  schools  of  design,  and 
145  conservatories  and  schools  of  music. 

An  educational  museum  has  been  established  at  Bmssels  by  decree  of  December  20, 
1879.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections:  the  first  contains  the  publications  and  school 
apparatus  exhibited  by  the  Belgian  and  foreign  governments;  the  second  contains 
objects  exhibited  by  private  persons  and  by  institutions  of  learning.  An  educational 
library  is  connected  with  the  museum. 

>  The  latest  official  statistiot  are  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Sdnoatkm  for  1870. 
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The  minimum  salary  of  elementuy  school  teachers  has  been  raised  to  ^300  and  a 
compensation  for  a  dwelling.  This  salary  is  increased  every  five  years  antil  it  roaches 
the  maximum  of  $3;^. 

Count  Royer  has  donated  500,000  francs  to  the  city  of  Brussels  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  house  on  the  seashore  for  the  reception  of  sickly  children. 

In  1880  the  Belgian  normal  schools  granted  diplomas  to  378  graduates,  of  whom  178 
were  males  and  200  females. 

Education  in  Brusseh. — ^The  public  day  schools  of  Brussels  were  attended  by  13,154 
pupils  iti  1880,  which  shows  an  increase  of  203  pupils  over  the  previous  year.  The 
adult  schools  had  3,852  pupils,  or  405  more  than  in  1879.  Brussels  has  lately  intro- 
duced the  Frobel  Kindergarten,  which  admits  gratuitously  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  six.  At  the  latter  age  the  pupils  pass  to  the  primary  school,  whore 
they  remain  until  the  age  of  fourteen.  All  the  public  primary  schools  are  also  gratu- 
itous. In  some  schools  apprentice  classes  have  been  established  for  the  industrial 
training  of  boys.  Poor  pupils  receive  clothing  and  books  Aree  of  charge,  ana  in  win- 
ter they  are  furnished  with  a  warm  meal  at  noon.  Instruction  to  adults  is  gi v  en  in  all 
communal  schools  from  8  to  9.30  p.  m.  The  school  savings  banks  are  doing  excellent 
work.  In  1880  the  amount  deposited  in  the  boys'  schools  was  54,878  francs ;  in  vhe  girls' 
schools,  3,500  francs;  in  the  male  adult  schools,  3,530  francs,  and  in  the  femaie  adnit 
schools,  3,530  francs.  The  two  city  normal  schools  have  recently  been  ceded  to  the 
state. 

ike  indtutrial  school  at  Verviers. — Yerviers  and  the  district  around  it  art?  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth.  The  industrial  school  at  Verviers  is,  thcieforo, 
specially  intended  for  the  training  of  chemists  and  dyers  and  for  machine  con- 
structors. Instruction  is  given  in  the  evening,  and  to  qualify  for  admission  tho  stu- 
dents, who  number  about  300,  must  be  more  than  12  years  of  age,  write  correctly,  and 
know  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  three  years. 
Students  who  attend  the  school  three  years  and  pass  the  final  examination  receive 
diplomas.  Should  any  one  distinguish  himself  sufficiently,  he  receives  a  travelling 
scholarship,  which  enables  him  to  visit  other  countries  and  become  acquainted  with 
their  industries,  and  on  his  return  he  has  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen  and 
the  special  indnstries  he  has  visited.  The  school  is  supported  by  state,  provincial,  and 
communal  grants  and  by  tuition  fees.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
establish  similar  schools  in  other  industrial  districts. 

Industrial  education  for  women, — ^An  association  for  the  advancement  of  women's 
education  was  established  in  Brussels  in  1865  and  a  school  opened  for  this  purpose  in 
April  of  the  same  year.  On  opening  day  the  number  of  pup^s  was  70 ;  in  October  of 
the  same  year  it  had  risen  to  137,  and  at  present  this  school  has  500  pupils,  while 
another  school,  with  a  similar  purpose,  has  about  200  girls.  The  needlework  ex- 
ecuted at  these  schools  attracted  the  attention  of  every  visitor  at  the  recent  national 
exi>osition  at  Brussels.  As  a  large  number  of  prominent  families  have  all  their 
sewing  done  at  these  schools,  they  are  not  only  self  supporting,  but  are  enabled  to 
I>ay  a  fair  compensation  to  the  pupils  for  their  work. 

The  International  Educational  Congress  at  Brussels.^From  August  22  to  29,  1880, 
there  met  at  Brussels  an  international  congress  of  educators  and  friends  of  education. 
The  occasion  of  the  congress  was  found  in  the  celebration  of  Belgian  independence, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  which  occurred  October  4  of  the  same  year.  The  congress 
was  called  by  the  Belgian  Education  League,  an  influential  organization,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  establish  gratuitous  and  nnsectarian  schools  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  congress,  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Belgian  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, aimed  to  explain  and  populiuize  the  social  and  educational  questions  relating  to 
all  grades  of  instruction.    It  was  divided  into  the  following  six  sections: 

(1)  Cr^hes,  Kindergarten,  infant  schools,  primary  instruction. 

f2)  Secoudajy  instruction. 
3)  Superior  instruction. 
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(4)  Instraction  in  special  subjects,  professional,  technical,  agricaltoral,  and  com- 
mercial. 

(5)  Popnlar  instraction,  lecture  conrsea,  conventions,  libraries,  muaemus,  and 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge. 

(6)  School  hygiene. 

The  manner  in  which  the  important  qnestions  laid  before  the  congress  were  treated 
will  be  best  seen  from  the  following  closing  address  by  M.  Bnls,  the  secretary  general 
of  the  congress : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have  reached  the  close  of  the  work  of  the  congress; 
and  before  we  separate  it  will  be  well,  in  a  rapid  sketch,  to  give  yon  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  qoestions  that  have  been  discussed  and  of  the  solutions  that  nave  been 
proposed. 

Tnis  r^um^  will  certainly  be  very  incomplete  and  very  insufficient.  Our  sittings 
have  just  closed,  and  months  would  be  required  to  prepare  a  report  which  should  pre- 
sent in  a  condensed  form  all  the  ideas  which  have  been  stirred  during  this  week ;  out 
we  have  thought  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the  congress  to  carry 
away  fVom  this  last  meeting  a  gener^  view  of  their  labors. 

Section  I.  Primary  Instruction :  The  different  questions  placed  on  the  programme 
of  this  section  have  given  rise  to  earnest  and  animated  debate,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  speakers  have  for  the  most  part  taken  very  high  ground.  In  Division  B  the  dis- 
cussions have  mostly  turned  upon  the  first  question  proposed,  that  relating  to  the 
value  of  Probers  method ;  eminent  specialists,  both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  conn- 
tries,  have  made  known  what  has  been  actually  done  with  a  view  t'O  spreading  Pro- 
bers doctrine  and  the  various  ways  in  which  the  system  of  the  illustrious  German 
educator  has  been  understood  and  applied. 

This  earliest  infant  culture  has  excited  so  much  interest,  even  outside  the  sittings  of 
the  congress,  that  groups  of  members  have  met  to  seek  complementary  explananons 
on  what  had  been  said  at  the  meetings.  Again  and  again  the  subject  came  up  in  re- 
lation to  other  points  under  discussion.  The  Probel  school  tends,  indeed,  to  become 
the  basis  of  all  education ;  schools  properly  so  called  will  be  obliged  to  study  its 
method.  This  was  made  evident  in  after  discussions,  so  ofben  as  they  related  to  the 
adoption  of  intuitive  methods  of  teaching  and  to  the  exercises  most  fit  to  cultivate 
the  memory.  While  Division  B  was  thus  occupied  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 
Division  A  was  considering  the  general  organization  of  popular  instruction  and  the 
great  problems  raised  by  tne  questions  of  freedom  of  teaching,  the  creation  of  school 
museums,  the  training  of  teachers,  the  education  of  girls,  gratuitous  instruction,  and 
due  distribution  of  scholastic  work.  All  these  points,  whicn  touch  some  of  the  gravest 
dBocial  questions,  gave  rise  to  earnest  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  speakers 
brought  forward  important  theories,  supported  by  well  ascertained  facts  of  organiza- 
tions already  in  action  in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  whose  representatives 
addressed  the  meeting. 

It  results  from  these  discussions  that,  if  all  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  best 
scholastic  organization  to  be  established  or  the  methods  to  be  employed,  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  bear  mostly  on  matters  of  practice.  The  purpose  every  where  is  the 
Bame,  and,  as  a  speaker  from  the  north  said  in  explaining  the  admirable  scholastic 
system  of  his  own  country,  ''a breath  of  liberalism  is  waiued  now  over  our  modem 
world,  and  moves  it  to  spare  no  sacrifice,  to  grudge  no  care  that  will  tend  to  raise  by 
means  of  the  school  (rationally  conducted  and  open  to  all)  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
material  level  of  the  populations." 

Section  II,  Secondary  Instruction:  The  principal  question  on  the  programme  for 
this  section  was  that  relating  to  the  organization  of  secondary  instruction.  Should 
fichools  of  this  grade  furnish  complete  general  instruction  or  special  teaching  with  a 
view  to  the  future  career  of  the  pupils  t  Both  sides  of  the  question  found  supporters. 
The  difficulty  of  formulating  any  programme  of  studies  that  should  satisfy  modem 
requirements  of  knowledge  was  made  use  of  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  special  schools ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  impossibility  of  determining  at  ten  years  of  age  the  aptitudes 
of  children  was  the  argument  used  by  opponents;  certain  members  strove  to  satisfy 
both  parties  by  maintaining  that  instruction  might  be  given  which  should  be  at  once 
general  and  special. 

The  debate  grew  more  animated  and  excited  the  extreme  interest  of  the  audience 
when  the  partisans  of  classical  studios  and  of  science  and  modem  languages  wore 
bronght  face  to  face.  On  both  sides  the  different  opinions  were  exposed  and  defended 
with  a  degree  oi  ability  and  breadth  of  view  which  proved  that  the  defenders  of 
•Latin  and  Greek  were  also  men  of  science  and  that  the  advocates  of  exact  science 
and  of  modem  languages  were  likewise  men  familiar  with  the  humanities.  All  agreed 
at  least  on  one  points  the  necessity  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  school  and  of  the 
teacher  upon  the  pupil.  Most  of  the  speakers  pronounced  themselves  in  favor  of  pre- 
paratory schools  to  be  attached  to  secondary  schools. 

The  simultaneous  use  of  strict  grammatical  study  and  of  the  exeroisee  used  in 
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teaching  modem  laziRiiages  was  advocated  by  almost  all  the  speakers.  Some  criti- 
cised the  grammatici^  method  generally  adopted  now;  some  averred  that  the  study 
oi  language  shonld  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  evolution  of  languages;  and 
others,  again,  that  the  teaching  should  go  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex,  and 
should  bring  oat  clearly  the  a&iity  of  languages. 

The  best  system  of  forming  professors  for  secondary  instruction  isL  according  to 
some,  to  place  the  candidates  in  a  special  school,  similar  to  the  ficole  Normale  Sup€- 
rieure  in  Paris;  according  to  others  to  let  them  enter  a  university  in  which  they  will 
go  through  a  course  of  general  stuay. 

Finally,  the  second  section  devoted  a  mornings  sitting  to  the  question  of  the  best 
method  of  education  and  the  best  course  of  studies  in  secondary  schools  for  girls.  The 
discussion  was  both  brilliant  and  fruitful.  It  gave  to  several  women,  whose  names 
are  well  known,  the  opportunity  of  proving  how  well  they  deserve  their  reputation. 
It  was  by  common  consent  recognized  that  secondary  schools  for  girls  are  absolutely 
indispensable,  and  that  the  establishment  of  them  is  a  duty  of  the  state.  The  only 
difference  of  opinion  was  concerning  the  direction  of  such  schools,  and,  although  the 
m^lority  seemed  in  favor  of  women  directors,  the  opposite  view  was  maintained  with 
ability  and  found  partial  approval. 

Section  III,  Higher  Culture :  This  section  examined  and  discussed  successively  al- 
most all  the  questions  that  had  boon  prepared  for  it  by  the  executive  committee,  and 
moreover  a  proposition  was  brought  before  it  by  one  of  its  members  concerning  the 
establishment  of  institutions  for  higher  instruction  in  oommercial  matters. 

Freedom  of  higher  teaching,  freedom  in  laying  down  courses  of  study,  also  the  free- 
dom of  professors  as  regards  new  opinions  in  opposition  with  the  religious  ideas  of 
their  country,  were  treated  from  various  points  or  view.  The  necessity  of  an  entrance 
examination  for  universities  was  unanimously  recognized,  and  no  one  advocated  fix- 
ing a  n^iniraom  of  age  from  the  moment  the  candidate  had  reached  the  standard 
required. 

The  question  of  granting  academic  decrees  was  the  subject  of  a  serious  debate,  as 
also  that  of  admitung  women  to  university  studies  and  examinations. 

Finally,  the  general  assembly  of  the  congress  devoted  a  long  sitting  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  possible  means  of  joining  to  the  preparatory  studies  for  all  liberal  pro- 
fessions a  knowledge  of  the  essential  principles  of  all  the  sciences.  This  question  could 
not  be  exhaustively  treated  without  a  supplementary  sectional  sitting. 

Section  IV,  Special  and  Industrial  Schools  and  Classes :  The  result  of  the  discussion 
in  this  section,  which  was  devoted  to  special  schools,  is  that  the  organization  of  in- 
dustrial schools  should  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  industry  in  the  prov- 
ince or  district  to  which  the  institutions  belong.  The  diminisned  skill  of  workihen 
(on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid  of  late)  seemed  to  the  section  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  apprehension  manifested  on  this  subject  arises  from  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  relation  of  production  to  the  special  skill  of  the  artisans  con- 
cerned in  it.  Production  has  mode  rapid  strides,  while  the  means  of  apprenticeship 
have  lessened  rather  than  increased. 

The  tendency  at  present  is  to  connect  elementary  schools  with  workshops,  to  organ- 
ize a  real  apprenticeship,  and  to  establish  industrial  schools  through  the  help  of  trade 
organizations.  The  growing  importance  of  industrial  training  for  women  suggests 
the  necessity  of  giving  it  an  official  organization.  Institutions  for  the  purpose  would 
train  pupils  for  trades  fitted  to  the  strength  and  special  aptitudes  of  their  sex. 

Turning  to  a  wholly  different  subject,  the  section  next  considered  the  best  methods 
to  be  adopted  for  teaching  gymnastics.  The  opinion  that  finally  prevailed  is  that 
any  apparatus  is  good  so  long  as  the  purpose  with  which  it  is  used  is  to  give  harmo- 
nious development  to  the  body.  Manuals  were  not  condemned,  on  condition  that  they 
should  not  be  considered  obligatory.  The  section  then  laid  down  certain  principles 
to  be  observed  in  teaching  gymnastics  to  girls,  and  also  in  normal  schools,  in  popular 
societies,  and  in  the  Army. 

The  report  on  musical  teaching  excited  no  opposition. 

The  section  was  satisfied  that  great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  the 
deaf  and  dtimb,  in  the  sense  that  it  goes  far  beyond  enabling  them  to  corre^ond  by 
signs. 

A  learned  and  admirable  report  on  the  teaching  of  drawing  was  discussed  in  the 
general  assembly,  bnt  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  resulted  in  any  conclusions  concerning 
the  organization  of  such  teaching.  Some  speakers  considered  that  the  difficulty  arose 
from  the  confusion  which  seemed  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  certain  members  between 
plastic  and  geometrical  drawing. 

Section  V,  Instruction  for  Adults :  The  organization  of  adult  schools  was  the  subject 
of  a  very  animated  debate.  Sundry  speakers  explained  what  was  done  in  different 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  America.  All  were  agreed  as  to  the  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  absolutely  ignorant  adults  and  those  who  have  some  small  beffinniugs  of 
knowledge ;  also  with  regard  to  the  great  difference  between  classes  in  the  country 
and  in  towns,  where  the  exigencies  of  trade  and  various  forms  of  industry  may  make 
a  different  programme  of  studies  desirable.  Some  speakers  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  giving  prizes  to  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  qneetion  of  the  organization  of  workmen's  societies  was  thoroughly  inyesti- 

fated,  and  the  oonclnsions  given  in  the  public  report  were,  for  the  most  part,  adopted 
y  the  assembly,  which  was,  however,  divided  with  regard  to  the  remuneration  to  be 
given  to  the  teachers  who  devote  themselves  to  maintaining  and  spreading  these  useful 
associations. 

A  most  animated  debate  in  the  general  assemblv  was  raised  by  the  examination  of 
the  reciprocal  services  that  might  be  rendered  by  schools  to  the  army  and  by  the 
army  to  general  instruction.  Most  speakers  were  of  opinion  that  some  military  ex- 
ercises should  be  introduced  into  schools  which  would  tend  to  prepare  boys  for  th'^ 
service  and  would  instil  the  spirit  of  order  and  discipline  so  in^pensable  in  the 
army. 

The  complete  suppression  of  the  army  was  put  forward  as  desirable  by  one  speaker, 
and  another  doubted  if  schools  could  in  any  way  prepare  for  military  service.  AH. 
however,  are  of  opinion  that  bodily  exercise  should  be  especially  provided  for  by  all 
schoolmasters. 

Section  VI,  Hygiene  in  Schools.' 

Dkqcabk,  oonstitotional  monarchy:  Area*  14,558  square  miles ;  population,  1,003,000.    Capital,  Copen- 
hagen ;  population,  250,000.    Hiniater  of  publio  inatmction,  A.  C.  P.  linde. 

Elementary  education  is  widely  diffused  in  Denmark,  the  attendance  at  school  be- 
ing obligatory  &om  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen.  In  conformity  with  article  85  of  the 
constitution,  education  is  afforded  gratuitously  in  the  publio  schools  to  children  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their  teaching.  Besides  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
there  are  13  gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  which  afford  a  classical 
education,  and  under  them  are  a  large  number  of  middle  class  schools  for  th^  children 
of  the  working  classes.    All  the  schools  in  Denmark  are  sectarian. 

Education  in  Iceland :  Iceland  is  a  Danish  colony,  with  an  area  of  39,756  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  69,763.  According  to  Dr.  Youga's  statement  in  the  Allgemeine 
Bibliothek,  Iceland  has  no  illiterates.  All  the  children  can  read,  write,  and  cipher  at 
the  age  of  seven.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mothers  to  instruct  their  children.  The  pastor 
exercises  a  general  supervision  over  this  home  education,  and  he  excludes  from  the 
confirmation  ceremony  all  those  who  have  not  received  sufficient  training.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  Iceland  has  no  prisons,  no  police,  no  army,  no  thieves. 

FlMLAim,  a  dependency  of  Bosaia :  Area,  144,222  sqoare  miles ;  population,  2,028,021.    Capital,  Helaing- 
fom ;  population,  43,142.    Director  of  educational  affiiira,  Dr.  L.  liindelSf. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Statistisk  Arsbok  for  Finland,  1881 : 
The  univeraity  at  HeUingfara* — The  University  of  Finland  has  four  faculties:  theol- 
ogy, law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  The  total  number  of  professors  is  67,  viz :  3  for 
theology,  4  for  law,  13  for  medicine,  and  47  for  philosophy.  The  total  number  of 
students  is  694,  of  whom  131  are  in  theology,  168  in  law,  60  in  medicine,  and  335  in 
philosophy.  The  faculty  of  philosophy  has  admitted  one  female  student  to  the  lect- 
ures. Besides  the  694  regular  students  there  are  471  hearers.  The  total  income  of 
the  university  in  1880  was  936,000  marks,  viz,  585,000  marks  from  the  state  and  351,000 
marks  from  endowments  and  fees.  The  total  expenditure  in  1880  was  909,000  marks.' 
Secondary  sohooU, — For  secondary  education  Finland  possesses  14  lyceums  (11  state 
and  3  private)  with  an  8  years'  course  and  9  lyceums  (3  state  and  6  private)  with  a 
four  years'  course — total,  23.  Of  these  12  are  taught  in  Swedish,  10  in  Finnish,  and  1 
in  German.  The  total  number  of  teachers  is  297,  and  the  total  number  of.pupils  3,348, 
of  whom  2,515  are  in  state  and  833  in  private  schools.  Besides  the  lyceums  there  are 
4  so-called  preparatory  schools  (forskolor),  with  14  teachers  and  215  pupils,  and  21 
Realschulen  (non-classical  secondary  schools),  with  150  teachers  and  978  pupils.  Of 
the  21  Realschulen,  9  are  taught  in  Swedish  and  12  in  Finnish ;  19  are  state  and 
2  private  institutions.  The  total  number  of  secondary  schools  for  boys  is,  therefore, 
48,  and  the  total  number  of  boys  attending  these  schools  is  4,541.  For  girls  there  are 
38  secondary  schools  (31  Swedish,  4  Finnish,  and  3  German),  with  378  teachers  and 
2,818  pupils;  7  are  state  and  31  private  schools. 

1 A  sommary  of  the  action  of  the  congress  on  this  sat^J^^  will  be  fonnd  nnder  the  bead  of  Sanitation 
and  Education  in  this  report,  pages  ooxlvlii  and  coxllz. 
«The  Finnish  mark  is  the  eqolvalent  of  the  French  franc  and  is  worth  19.8  cents- 
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Eiemeniary  schooU. — The  total  nnmber  of  elementary  schools  is  57R,  viz :  150  for  boys, 
196  for  girls,  and  292  for  both  sexes ;  431  schools  are  tanght  in  Finnish,  134  In  Swedish, 
11  in  Finnish  and  Swedish,  and  2  in  Rossian.  The  nnmber  of  teachers  is  720  (329 
males  and  391  females),  and  the  total  nnmber  of  pnpils  26,963 — 15,186  boys  and  11,777 
girls — or  37  pnpils  for  every  teacher.  Of  the  578  schools  156  are  in  the  towns  and  422 
in  mral  districts,  and  of  the  26,963  pnpils  10,133  are  in  city  schools  and  16,830  in  coun- 
try schools. 

The  number  of  criminals  in  state  prisons  is  1,505. 

The  population  of  Finland  is  2,028,021,  of  whom  1,969,226  are  Lutherans,  38,231 
Greeks,  and  564  Roman  Catholics.  The  capital,  Helsingfors,  has  a  population  of 
43,142. 

The  Finns  are  a  saving  people.  Their  savings  banks  have  increased  from  15  in  1850 
to  104  in  1880  and  the  deposits  from  7,196,797  marks  in  1870  to  16,381,437  marks  in 
1880. 

The  state  expenditure  for  education  in  1880  was: 

HarkA. 

For  science  and  fine  arts..... 99,500 

For  university  at  Helsingfors 579,946 

For  secondaiy  education 1,  .360, 524 

For  technical  education 492,299 

For  primary  education 624,884 

Total 3,157,153 

or  $631,430. 

The  expenses  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  Grand  Duchy  in  1879  were  3,225,747 
marks. 

MiaoeUam&hunotes. — The  fact  that  only  26,963  pupils  attend  the  elementary  schools  out 
of  a  school  population  of  342,286  shows  sufficiently  that  much  remains  still  to  be  done 
in  Finland  to  educate  the  masses.  The  severe  climate  makes  rapid  progress  almost 
impossible.  At  the  capital  of  the  country,  Helsingfors,  on  the  south  coast,  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  year  is  only  39.4^.  The  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  all 
waters  are  frozen  during  five  or  six  months  of  the  year.  The  government  of  Finland 
has  recently  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  institute  at  Brahestad, 
in  the  north  of  Finland.  This  is  the  first  institution  of  this  kind  in  Finland,  and  its 
establishment  is  due  to  Mr.  John  Fell  man,  a  citizen  of  Brahestad,  who  donated 
1200,000  for  the  purpose.  Professor  Felix  Heikel,  whose  visit  to  this  country  will  be 
recalled  by  many  educators,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  school. 

All  the  public  schools  of  Finland  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  the  state. 
Ambulatory  village  schools  are  of  private  character  and  receive  no  state  aid.  The 
towns  supply  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  university  at  Helsingfors 
belongs  to  the  state.  It  is  organized  after  the  German  plan,  the  instruction  being 
given  by  lectures  and  not  by  recitations,  and  there  is  perfect  liberty  of  teaching  and 
o    earning. 

Feaxcs,  T«pnblic:i  Area,  201,900  square  miles;  population,  80,905,788.    Capital,  Paris;  population, 
1,988, 806.    Minister  of  pnblio  instniction,  Jules  Ferry. 

Mi9cellaneau4  educational  iiem$, — France  is  making  every  effort  to  be  no  longer  be- 
hind in  education.  The  present  republican  government  may  evince  now  and  then 
perhaps  a  little  too  much  zeal,  and  thereby  injure  its  own  cause ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  so  far  it  has  been  successful  and  made  great  progress.  Compulsory  and 
gratuitous  elementary  education,  the  abolition  of  the  letters  of  obedience  (episcopal 
certificates  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  public  and  private  schools  without  having 
received  suitable  training),  the  establishment  of  separate  elementary  schools  and  of 
higher  schools  for  girls,  a  higher  standard  for  the  examinations  of  teachers,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  text  books— these  are  some  of  the  chief  measures  carried  in  the  year 
1.1  --  -^ 

>For  the  latest  official  statistics  of  edncation  in  France,  see  the  report  of  the  Conunissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  1878,  and  for  those  relating  to  the  city  of  Paris,  the  report  for  1879. 
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1880.  Another  important  measure,  a  bill  to  make  all  the  elementary  schools  nnsecta- 
rian,  was  introdnced  in  1880,  bat  went  over  to  the  session  of  1881  on  account  of  the 
great  opposition  manifested  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  coontry.  The  law  of  1850  gave 
ministers  of  religion  a  right  to  enter  the  school  and  to  teach  catechism  daring  the  reg- 
ular school  hoars.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  clergy  should  make  earnest  endeavors 
to  defeat  the  government  bill.  Many  leading  republicans  of  the  liberal  school,  as 
Jules  Simon,  Senators  Waddington  and  Labonlaye,  are,  in  this  particular  case,  aiding 
with  the  ultramontanes. 

From  a  report  furnished  to  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  by  the  bureau  de  Passistance 
publiqne,  it  appears  that  during  the  year  1880  1,672  children  ^deserted  or  having  no 
home  were  brought  up  by  the  police,  of  whom  1,033  were  charged  with  being  beggars 
aud  vagabonds ;  and  of  this  number  80  were  girls.  It  is  significant  that  only  124 
were  given  up  to  their  parents  and  firiends.  Out  of  219,000  children  between  6  and  14 
years  of  age  living  in  Paris,  there  are  about  7,000  who  attend  no  school.  The  report 
ooncludes  with  the  statement  that  each  year  600  children  are  sent  into  the  provinces 
aud  placed  with  different  employers  who  give  them  elementary  instruction  and  teach 
tbcm  a  trade. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  caused  Herbert  Spencer's  work  on  education 
to  be  translated  and  published  for  gratuitous  distribution  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
France. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  assembly  of  the  Soci^t^  Savantes  in  1880,  the  directors 
and  directresses  of  normal  schools  and  a  section  of  primary  school  inspectors  had  been 
invited  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  to  participate  in  the  educational  confer- 
ences. At  this  meeting  the  following  questions  were  discussed:  (1)  the  organization 
of  primary  schools  under  a  single  teacher ;  (2)  the  means  of  securing  the  best  supply 
of  students  for  normal  schools.  The  government  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  the  con- 
ference, the  results  of  which  have  been  so  satisfactory  to  the  minister  that  he  has  de- 
cided to  call  a  meeting  every  year. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1880,  the  French  senate  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the 
government  to  establish  secondary  state  schools  for  girls.  An  amendment  to  make 
religions  instruction  a  regular  branch  of  study  in  these  schools  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  142  against  126.  The  new  institutions  will  be  situated  at  Paris,  Bordeaux, 
Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nancy,  Nantes,  Rheims,  and  Rouen.  The 
following  branches  constitute  the  obligatory  course  of  instruction :  The  French  lan- 
guage, the  history  of  the  French  language  and  literature,  philosophy,  natural  history, 
a  synopsis  of  general  history,  national  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  hygiene,  the  elements  of  nursing,  domestic  economy, 
Qerman,  English,  Italian,  Spanish  (two  of  the  three  latter  languages  optional),  ele- 
ments o  fcommon  law,  and  needlework.  The  optional  branches  of  instruction  will  be 
determined  for  each  school  by  its  director,  with  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction.  A  course  of  pedagogy  is  to  be  attached  to  each  school  for  such  pupils  as 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  school  service.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of  male 
and  female  teachers,  but  whenever  a  lesson  is  given  by  a  male  teacher  the  presence 
of  a  female  teacher  is  obligatory.    The  schools  are  to  admit  boarders  and  day  scholars. 

School  savings  banks  are  making  very  rapid  progress  in  France,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  table : 

StatiBHoe  of  school  savings  hanks. 


Year. 


Knmber 
of  banks. 


H^amber 
of  books 
iasned. 


Amount 

deposited  in 

finuics. 


January  1, 1877 
January  1, 1879 
January  1, 1881 


8,043 
10,440 
14,273 


143,273 
177,574 
807,452 


2.984,352 
3, 602. 621 
6,228,060 
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Education  and  orime. — The  official  edaoation  report  published  in  1880  contains  the 
following :  The  criminal  oonrt  statistica  have  seryed  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  primary  education,  but  the  information  derived  from  that  source  has 
sometimee  led  to  false  conclusions  ooncetning  the  influence  of  education  upon  morals. 
The  causes  which  lead  man  to  crime  are  so  complex  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
reliable  conclusion  from  comparisons  between  literates  and  criminals  or  between  lit- 
erate and  illiterate  criminals.  If  ignorance  and  vulgarity  push  man  toward  crime,  the 
violent  passions,  the  vices  of  human  nature,  and  the  temptations  arising  from  the  ac- 
omnulation  of  wealth  and  the  centralization  of  population  exercise,  in  certain  oases, 
slill  greater  influence.  When  we  study  the  French  criminal  statistics  by  departments, 
we  find  that  crimes  against  the  person  are  especially  numerous  in  the  southern  sec- 
tiona;  crimes  against  property  especially  fVequent  in  the  wealthy  regions ;  and  one  is 
led  to  attribute  the  fVequent  occurrence  of  the  former  crimes  to  the  violence  of  the 
passions,  and  that  of  the  latter  crimes  to  the  temptations  of  wealth. 

The  judiciary  statistics  furnish,  however,  some  evidence  which  must  not  be  under- 
valued. The  criminals  are  recruited  to  a  large  extent  firom  the  lower  strata  of  society. 
If  primary  education  were  sufficiently  spread  it  would  have  penetrated  those  lower 
quarters,  and  all  the  criminals  would  at  least  be  able  to  read  and  write,  like  the  rest 
of  the  population.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  literate  and  illiterate 
criminals  firom  1828  to  1878 : 


Yeszs. 


Of  100  crimixuiU. 


V 


11 


lB28tol890 
1831  to  1835 
1836  to  1810 
1841  to  1845 
184«tol830 
1851  to  1855 
1866  to  1860 
1861  to  1885 
1866  to  1870 
1871  to  1875 
1876  to  1078 


It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  number  of  criminals  destitute  of  all  education  dimin- 
ishes, and  that,  consequently,  the  number  of  literate  criminals  increases.    This  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  general  diffusion  of  education  in  France.    If  edaoation 
were  spread,  as  it  is  to  be  desired,  all  Frenchmen  would  at  least  be  able  to  read  and  • 
write  and  all  French  criminals  could  be  conn  ted  as  literates. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  consider  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  France. 
According  to  the  census  of  1872  the  total  population  of  France  was  36,102,921.  Of 
this  number,  13,324,801,  or  36.9  per  cent,  (including  3,540,101  infants  under  six  years 
of  age),  could  neither  read  nor  write;  3,772,603,  or  10.5  per  cent.,  could  read  only; 
18,682,749,  or  51.7  per  cent.,  could  read  and  write;  and  of  322,768,  or  0.9  percent.,  the 
degree  of  education  was  not  known. 

Progress  of  education  under  the  republic — In  1872  the  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds 
was  70,179  and  the  number  of  pupils  4,722,754,  or  19.4  schools  and  1,203  pupils  for 
every  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1877  the  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds  was  72,217  and 
the  number  of  pupils  4,918,890,  or  19.6  schools  and  1,320  pupils  for  every  10,000  in- 
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habitants.  Tbo  number  of  pupils  receiving  gratnitons  instruction  has  increasod  fVoui 
54  per  cent,  in  1872  to  57.4  per  cent,  in  1877,  and  in  1880  a  law  was  passed  making 
elementary  edncation  gratuitous  for  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The  tot^l  ex- 
penses for  primary  education  have  risen  £Fom  53,62^^,425  francs  in  1871  to  a  little  over 
80,000,000  francs  in  1880. 

The  educational  budget  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  amounted  to  1,604,346  francs  in 
1852  and  6,513,195  francs  in  1870,  amounts  at  present  to  14,572,641  francs.  Paris 
spends  as  much  for  education  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  submitted  a  bill  to  the  Chambers  intended  to 
regulate  private  secondary  education.  According  to  this  bill,  every  Frenchman  pro- 
posing to  open  a  private  school  must  produce  (1)  a  diploma  of  bachelor  of  letters  or 
bachelor  of  science ;  (2)  a  certificate  of  aptitude  for  teaching,  to  be  awarded  after  ex- 
amination by  a  specially  appointed  jury;  (3)  the  names  of  his  assistant  teachers,  who 
must  show  similar  qualifications;  (4)  a  plan  ef  buildings  and  premises,  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  studies.    In  introducing  the  bill  the  minister  said : 

The  state,  that  is,  society  itself,  is  as  much  interested  in  regulating  the  practice  of 
teaching  as  that  of  medicine,  and  against  the  stringent  guarantees  imposed  in  the 
latter  case  no  protest  has  ever  been  raised. 

The  new  school  regulations  prescribed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  mako 
important  changes  in  the  government  of  primary  schools.  In  the  first  place,  corporal 
punishment  of  any  kind  is  altogether  and  unreservedly  abolished,  and  this  being  the 
case  the  striking  of  any  pupil  will  not  only  he  an  offence  against  the  official  regula- 
tions, but  will  render  the  offending  teacher  amenable  to  prosecution  for  cruelty.  In 
the  next  place,  the  right  of  the  father  to  decide  whether  his  son  is  to  receive  religious 
instruction  or  not  is  distinctly  recognized,  and  it  is  provided  that  he  shall  always  be 
consulted  before  the  pupil  is  permitted  to  participate  in  devotional  teaching.  It  is 
furthermore  provided  that  children  shall  not  be  sent  to  church  except  out  of  school 
hours,  and  that  no  teacher  shall  be  bound  to  conduct  them  to  church  or  to  watch 
over  them  there. 

Of  the  15,462  candidates  for  primary  school  teacherships  examined  in  1880,  9,383,  or 
61  per  cent.,  received  their  diplomas  of  capacity.  The  female  candidates  were  more 
successful  than  their  male  colleagues.  Of  6,153  male  candidates,  3,095,  or  52  per  cent., 
passed,  and  of  9,309  female  candidates,  6,298,  or  67  per  cent.,  were  successful. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasingly  numerous  cases  of  myopia  developed  in  French 
schools  through  bad  arrangement  of  seats  and  distribution  of  light,  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  has  appointed  a  commission  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  study  the  in- 
fluence of  the  material  conditions  of  school  arrangement  on  the  progress  of  myopia, 
and  to  discover  the  means  of  counteracting  the  evil. 

There  has  been  for  several  years  a  private  school  of  political  science  in  Paris.  As 
a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  accomplished  by  this  institution,  the  government  has 
decided  to  adopt  it.  The  school  provides  the  final  instruction  for  those  who  have 
already  received  a  liberal  education.  Each  of  the  great  divisions  in  its  courses  of  in- 
struction furnishes  a  complete  preparation  for  any  one  of  the  following  careers,  and 
for  the  competitive  examinations  which  open  the  way  to  them :  Diplomacy,  council 
of  state,  administration  and  inspection  of  finances.  Courses  of  lectures  are  given  in 
each  branch  once  a  week.  The  course  lasts  two  years.  Diplomas  are  granted  to 
students  who  pass  a  successful  examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  teach- 
ing staff  consists  of  a  director  and  twenty  professors.  The  school  receives  students, 
without  examination,  upon  application^  and  at  the  recommendation  of  the  council  of 
the  school. 
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Education  in  the  colonies. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  now  in 
operation  In  the  French  colonies: 


Colonies. 


Senegal  and  Ooree 

Gaboon 

Island  of  Ste.  Mario  de  Madagaacar. . 

IfayotU 

Koa-Boh 

Island  of  Iteonlon 

Pondicherry , 

Cbandernagore 

Tanaon , 

Mah« 

Cochin  China 

New  Caledonia 

Saint  Pierre  and  Uiqnelon ,.... 

Ooadeloupe 

Martinique 

Guiana 


Number  of  schools. 


Lay.      Heligioas.     Total. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
190 

25 
2 
1 
2 

33 

22 
7 

72 

136 

9 


GB1UU.XT,  constitntlonal  empire:  Area,  212.091  s<tnareroaes;  popnlation  (in  December,  1880),  45,149,172, 
dirided  among  the  following  26  states  constitnting  the  German  Empire:  Prussia,  kingdom, 
27,251,067;  Bavaria,  kingdom,  6,271,516;  Saxony,  kingdom,  2,970,220;  WUrttemberg,  kingdom, 
1,070,132;  Baden,  grand  duchy,  1.570,189;  Hesse-Darmstadt,  grand  duchy,  936,944;  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  grand  duchy,  576,827;  Mecklenburg-Strelits,  grand  duchy,  100,209:  Snxe- Weimar,  grand 
duchy,  309,503;  Saxe-Meiningen,  duchy,  270,147;  Saxe-Altenbnrg,  duchy,  166,062;  Saxe-Cobnrg 
Gotha.  duohy,  194,479;  Sohwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  principality,  80,149;  Schwarzbnrg-Sondershauson, 
principality,  71,083;  ReussSohleis,  principality,  60,782;  Reuss-Greiii,  principaUty,  101,265;  Olden- 
burg, grand  duchy,  337,454;  Brunswick,  duchy,  849,429;  Anhalt,  duchy,  232,747;  Waldeok,  princi- 
pality, 56,548;  Sohaumburg-Lippe,  principality,  35,332;  Lippe-Detmold,  principality,  120,216;  Liibeck, 
free  city,  63,571;  Bremen,  free  city,  156,229;  Hamburg,  free  city,  454,041;  and  Alsaoe-Lorraine, 
annexed  from  France  in  1871, 1,671,971 .    Capital  of  empire,  Berlin ;  population,  1, 122,385. 

Illiteracy  of  German  rccrtti(«.— Wiirttemberg  has  the  smallest  number  of  illiterate 
recmits ;  only  2  recruits  were  discovered  during  the  last  five  years  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Next  in  rank  comes  Baden,  where  only  4  illiterates  were  found 
during  the  same  period.  In  Bavaria  the  number  of  illiterate  recruits  is  also  very 
small.  Five  years  ago  1.79  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  examined  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  while  in  1880  there  were  only  0.47  per  cent.  In  the  various  smaller  princi- 
palities about  1  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  are  illiterate,  while  in  Alsace-Lorraine  this 
number  amounts  to  2.23  per  cent,  against  3.45  per  cent,  five  years  ago.  For  Prussia 
the  }>eroentage  of  illiteracy  of  recmits  is  2.27  againsfc  3.19  per  cent,  five  years  ago. 

Educational  periodioaU. — There  are  at  present  83  educational  journals  published  in 
the  Oerman  Empire.  Of  these  2  are  daUies,  34  weeklies,  and  the  rest  monthlies  and 
semimonthlies.  Ten  of  the  83  journals  are  published  at  Berlin,  6  at  Leipzig,  and  the 
rest  in  various  provincial  towns.  The  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Schulzeitung  is  the  old- 
est educational  periodical  published  in  Germany.  It  was  started  by  Dr.  Zimmermann 
at  Darmstadt  in  1824.    Its  present  editor  is  Professor  Stoy,  at  Jena. 

Spetting  reform. — Nearly  all  the  German  states  have  introduced  a  new  spelling  sys- 
tem into  their  schools.  The  new  systems  are,  however,  not  uniform,  and  this  causes 
great  confusion  and  general  dissatisfaction.  About  five  years  ago  there  was  but  one 
spelling  system  in  all  Germany ;  at  present  there  are  nearly  as  many  as  there  are 
states  and  ministeis  of  public  instruction.    Prince  Bismarck,  seeing  the  confusion  that 
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wonld  arise  from  such  a  change,  has  strictly  forbidden  all  officials  of  the  imperial 
government  under  his  jurisdiction  to  use  the  now  spelling. 

Statistics  of  German  universities  in  1880. 


UniveraitieB. 


O 

u 

■i 


Knmber  of  students  in  the  faculties 
of— 


8 


.a 


•8 

19 


Berlin 

Bonn 

Braanaberg 
Brcslan  .... 
Erlangen... 
Freibarg... 
Qiessen  — 
OSttingen.. 
Oreifswald . 

Halle 

Heidelberg. 

Jen» 

Kiel 

Kooigsberg 

Leipzig 

Marburg... 
Munich  — 
Miinster ... 
Rostock  .... 
Strassbnrg . 
Tiibingen . . 
Wiirzburg . 


219 

118 
10 

108 
63 
56 
58 

116 
62 

102 

107 
77 
64 
85 

206 
71 

132 
32 
41 
86 
83 
76 


197 

131 

10 

136 

198 

43 

25 

125 

53 

270 

21 

74 

44 

66 

423 

62 

92 

81 

55 

58 

881 

120 


1,315 
231 


475 
132 


1,621 
457 


1,503 
36 


6,201 
917 


856 
52 
81 

107 

183 
68 

103 

181 
81 
27 

177 

1,057 

77 

642 


200 

138 

185 

73 

146 

248 

144 

105 

81 

75 

122 

423 

141 

562 


30 
208 
801 
103 


37 
149 
145 
419 


608 

93 

83 

148 

511 

162 

581 

195 

216 

96 

372 

1.324 

372 

510 

164 

76 

337 

167 

206 


15 


67 

8 

0 

6 

82 

30 

80 

105 

8 

118 

16 

34 


1.824 
481 
459 
861 
974 
536 

1,130 
532 
481 
847 
745 

8,845 
5C8 

1.640 
253 
198 
814 

1.004 
907 


Deaf-mute  schools. — The  German  Empire  has  96  deaf-mute  schools,  tIz  :  53  in  Prus- 
sia, 14  in  Bavaria,  7  in  Wiirttemberg,  4  in  Saxony,  3  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  2  in  Baden, 
2  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  11  in  the  other  states. 

Myopia  in  German  schools. — Prof.  Hermann  Cohn,  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  has 
examined  the  eyes  of  42,619  pupils  in  various  grades  of  schools  in  Germany.  He  de- 
clares that  myopia  is  seldom  found  in  village  schools;  that  it  increases  from  grade 
to  grade ;  and  that  the  principal  causes  are  defective  light  in  school  rooms,  the  small 
type  in  text  books,  and  especially  the  large  amount  of  home  study.  In  the  lower 
dasses  from  1  to  25  per  cent,  were  affected;  in  the  higher  classes  the  rate  increased 
to  60  and  80  per  cent.  At  the  Heidelberg  gymnasium  every  student  was  more  or  lees 
affected.  At  the  school  of  theology,  Heidelberg,  79  per  cent,  of  the  students  were 
short-sighted.  In  25  secondary  schools,  with  9,096  pupils,  22  per  cent,  were  short- 
sighted in  the  lower  classes  and  53  per  cent,  in  the  higher  ones.  In  5  village  schools, 
with  1,486  pupils,  only  1.5  per  cent,  wore  short-sighted ;  in  20  elementary  city  schools, 
with  4,978  pupils,  1.8  per  cent. 

Drades  in  soh4>ols.— The  leading  German  educational  Journals  pronounce  themselves 
against  the  introduction  of  trades  into  the  elementary  schools.  They  hold  that  the 
short  time  devoted  to  the  intellectual  training  of  the  pupils  should  not  be  shortened  by 
the  introduction  of  novelties.  Thus  far  no  official  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  matter, 
except  that  Prussia  has  sent  a  commission  to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  charged  with  the 
study  of  the  system  introduced  in  those  countries  by  Mr.  Clauson-Eaas,  an  ex-m^Jor 
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of  the  Danish  army.  The  mc^or  never  wrote  a  word  on  his  system.  He  travels  from 
city  to  city,  explains  his  methods, .and  in  case  it  snits  the  local  authorities  he  is  allowed 
to  establish  workshops  in  the  boys'  schools.  The  Pmssian  commission  has  pronoonced 
itself  against  an  official  introduction  of  the  system  in  the  public  schools,  and  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  any  other  system  will  be  tried  for  the  present. 

The  same  may  be  said  concerning  school  savings  banks.  The  larger  majority  of 
teachers  condemn  the  system  as  uni>edagogic.  The  school  authorities  do  not  seem  to 
be  against  the  establishment  of  banks,  since  they  allow  the  school  inspectors  to  super- 
intend them  in  case  the  teachers  are  willing  to  cooperate. 

Course  of  studff  in  business  colUges, — The  following  table  shows  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion and  lessons  a  week  in  three  leading  Qerman  business  colleges : 


Bal^eots. 


Commercial  law 

Natioxial  economy 

Book-keeping  and  office  work 

Coirespomlence 

German  language  and  literature 

French  language  and  correspondence  . 

Commercial  arithmetic , 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Technology 

History 

Geography 

Penmanship.....  •.••  .................. 

Drawing 

Gymnastics 

Italian  language  and  correspondence . . . 

Stenography 

English  language  and  correspondence. 


Total. 


44 


52 


CL  Albacb-Lobraikk,  imperial  territory  (Beichalaud) :  Area,  5,580  square  miles ;  population,  1,571,071. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  the  French  Grovemment  is  making  the  public  schools 
unsectarian  the  governor  general  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  whose  only  duty  is  to  execute 
orders  sent  from  Berlin,  not  only  upholds  the  sectarian  character  of  schools  in  exist- 
ence, but  also  converts  all  unsectarian  institutions  Into  church  schools.  Recent  school 
utatistics  have  not  been  received  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  it  appears  from  the  educa- 
tional periodicals  that  great  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
schools  are  now  all  organized  on  a  German  basis,  and  have  nearly  all  been  provided 
with  teachers  trained  in  Germany  proper. 

6.  Badot,  grand  duchy:  Area,  5,851  square  miles;  population,  1,570,189;  capital,  Carlsruhe;  popula* 
tion,  42,895;  minister  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  Qt.  Nokic. 

Baden  has  not  published  any  educational  statistics  since  1873.  In  that  year  the 
school  population  numbered  243,567,  the  number  of  elementary  schools  was  1,937,  the 
number  of  pupils  245,369,  and  the  number  of  teachers  3,603. 

Baden  has  one  of  the  best  polytechnic  schools  in  the  world.  It  was  opened  at  Carls- 
ruhe in  1865.  The  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  perfecting  engi- 
neers, mechanical  engineers,  architects,  chemists,  and  forest  officers  in  general  educa- 
tion and  in  special  sciences  necessary  to  them.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  finance 
and  pharmacy. 
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c.  Bavabia,  coDstitatioiukl  monarchy:  Area,  29,298  square  miles ;  population,  5,271,516;  oi^ital,  Mu- 
nich; population,  198,829;  minister  of  pablic  instruction,  Dr.  von  Luta. 

BaTaria,  like  many  other  Qeiman  states,  pablishes  very  few  educational  reports. 
The  latest  official  statistics  are  ten  years  old,  and  there  is,  at  present,  no  indication 
that  new  statistics  will  be  published  in  the  near  foture.  In  1870  BaTaria  had  7,164 
elementary  schools,  with  841,304  pnpils  and  11,921  teachers.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  Bavarian  schools  are  doing  excellent  work,  bat  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  op- 
position against  publishing  frequent  reports. 

The  Bavarian  technical  high  school  at  Munich,  which  occupies  a  palatial  building 
of  Immense  proportions,  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  a  university  in  organization  and 
standing.  It  has  a  general  section,  a  school  of  engineering,  a  school  of  architecture, 
a  mechanical  technical  school,  a  chemical  technical  school,  and  a  school  of  agriculture. 
The  school  has  44  professors  and  27  assistants  and  about  1,000  students.  The  students 
have  at  their  disposal  30  collections  and  laboratories  and  an  unusually  rich  library. 
As  the  Bavarian  university  is  situated  at  Munich,  the  students  of  the  technical  high 
school  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  lectures  in  certain  specialties  at  that  institu- 
tion. The  school  dei>ends  immediately  on  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  the 
governing  body  consists  of  a  rector  and  vice  rector,  who  are  appointed  by  the  King. 

<L  BUMBN,  free  city:  Area,  100  square  miles;  population,  156,229. 
For  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commismoner  of  Education 

for  1879. 

#.  Hahbubck  free  city:  Area,  148  square  miles ;  population,  454,041. 

The  official  school  report  for  1879-'80  shows  that  Hamburg  has  in  all  226  schools. 
Of  these,  51  are  public,  28  subsidized  by  the  public  treasury,  and  147  are  private.  The 
total  number  of  classes  in  these  schools  is  1,458  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  50,768. 
All  the  schools  are  pay  schools ;  poor  pupils  are,  however,  admitted  free  of  charge. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  public  school  buildings  of 
Hamburg  as  regards  lighting  and  heating :  59.3  per  cent,  of  the  school  rooms  receive 
the  light  from  the  left  side,  4.9  per  cent,  from  the  right  side,  2.7  per  cent,  from  the 
front,  0.3  per  cent,  from  the  rear,  and  32.8  per  cent,  firom  several  sides.  Only  10  per 
cent,  of  the  school-houses  have  furnaces  and  90  per  cent,  have  stoves. 

/.  Hissb-Dabicstadt,  grand  duchy:  Area,  2,868  square  miles ;  population,  930,944;  capital,  Dannstodt; 
population,  44,107.    Director  general  of  schools,  H.  Snorr. 

Hesse-Darmstadt  has  988  elementary  schools,  with  1,697  teachers  and  138,818  pupils, 
viz:  69,119  boys  and  69,699  girls;  12  advanced  elementary  schools,  with  80  teachers 
and  3,082  pupils,  viz :  1,497  boys  and  1,585  girls ;  797  review  schools  for  boys,  with 
1,336  teachers  and  18,563  pnpils;  and  84  private  elementary  schools,  with  644  teachers 
and  6,489  pupils,  viz:  2,480  boys  and  4,009  girls.  For  secondary  education  there  are 
21  Gymnasien  and  Realschnlen,  with  266  teachers  and  6,365  pupils.  The  polytechnic 
school  at  Darmstadt  continues  to  do  excellent  work.  It  has  five  divisions,  viz :  archi- 
tecture, civil  engineering,  machine  construction,  industrial  chemistry,  and  mathemat- 
ical and  physical  sciences.  Hesse-Darmstadt  is  one  of  the  states  most  advanced  in 
education  in  Germany.  All  the  children  of  school  age  Attend  school  and  few  adults 
are  found  unable  to  read  and  write  well. 

g.  PBU86IA,  constitutional  monarchy  (the  King  of  Prussia  is  at  the  same  time  Emperor  of  Gennany) : 
Area,  187,066  square  miles;  population,  27,251,067;  capital,  Berlin;  population,  1,122,38ft.  Minister 
of  public  instruction,  von  Gossler. 

The  latest  official  statistics  of  elementary  schools  date  from  1871.  In  that  year  the 
number  of  these  schools  was  34,988,  with  4,007,776  pupils.  In  Prussia  all  children  of 
school  age  attend  school,  although  they  are  frequently  so  uncomfortably  crowded 
in  the  school  rooms  that  parents  would  do  better  to  keep  them  at  homo.  Hundreds 
of  village  schools  have  from  100  to  300  pnpils  for  every  teacher.  The  school-house 
contains  often  but  two  or  three  rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  class  room,  one  is 
occupied  by  the  teacher  and  his  family,  and  one  by  his  servant  and  a  cow  or  a  couple 
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of  goats.  In  the  cities  and  towns  the  elementary  schools  are  almost  all  very  good,  but 
the  Tillage  schools  are  bad. 

A  warm  controversy  is  going  on  in  Pmssia  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  ReaU 
scholen  and  the  Gymnasien.  Public  opinion  is  beginning  to  pronounce  itself  very 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Realscholen,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  defenders  of 
the  classical  system.  The  progressive  Realschnlen,  with  their  non-classical  character, 
seem  to  salt  the  times  better  than  the  too  conservative  Gymnasien. 

Overcrowded  $chooU. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  overcrowded  schools 
in  each  Prussian  province : 


Prorlnoes. 


EMtProssiA 

Wett  Prnssi* 

Biandenborg 

Pomerania 

Poaen - 

SQed* 

Saxony 

ScUeswig-Holatein 

Hanover 

Westphalia 

Hease-Nasaan 

Bhine  Province.... 
HobenzoUem 

Total 


In  919  classes  there  are  more  than  150  pupils  to  each  teacher;  119  of  these  919 
classes  have  more  thau  200  pupils  to  each  teacher.  From  1873  to  1679  the  number  of 
teachers'  places  has  increased  by  6,975. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  inserted  in  the  budget  of  his  department  for 
1881  $300,000  against  $100,000  in  1880. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Falk  from  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  the  edu- 
cational authorities  have  laid  more  stress  on  the  teaching  of  religion,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  ministerial  ordinance,  published  September  27, 1880 : 
2b  the  provincial  school  hoards : 

Among  the  children  who  reach  school  age  during  the  coming  school  year,  there  will 
be,  for  the  first  time,  a  number  who  have  not  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
although  their  parents  belong  to  the  Christian  denominations.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
school  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  which  might  arise  from  the  neglect  of  the 
religious  training  of  these  children.  The  provincial  school  authorities  are  therefore 
requested  to  see  that  the  teachers  ascertain  on  admitting  the  children  to  what  denom- 
ination their  parents  belong  and  enforce  their  attendance  at  the  instruction  in  the  re- 
ligion of  their  parents. 

A  school  of  statisHos. — A  statistical  seminary  was  opened  in  November,  1880,  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  at  Berlin  in  order  to  offer  young  men 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  statistics  than  the  uni- 
versities usually  afford.  Lectures  and  practical  ezercLses  are  given  by  Dr.  Engel, 
the  director  of  the  bureau,  and  a  number  of  prominent  professors. 

Needlework, — The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  decided  that  needlework  is  an 
obligatory  branch  of  instruction  in  all  girls'  schools,  and  that  communes  which  are 
too  poor  to  employ  a  teacher  for  this  purpose  may  apply  for  state  aid. 
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ChratuiiouB  education, — Elementary  education  is  gratnitons  in  sixteen  citiee  only. 
These  are  Berlin,  Breslaa,  Eonigsberg,  Dantzig,  Altoua,  Elberfeld,  Crefeld,  Posen, 
Erfurt,  Kiel,  Gladbach,  Flensburg,  Remscbeid,  Eonigsbtttte,  Hagen,  and  Nordbansen. 

Education  in  Berlin, — Berlin  bas  14  Gymnasien,  witb  7,247  pupils;  7  Realscbuleo, 
witb  3,946  pupils;  2  industrial  scbools,  witb  1,083  pupils;  6  bigb  scboolsfor  gicLs, 
witb  4,007  pupils;  2  teacbers'  seminaries,  witb  158  male  and  158  female  students;  1 
preparatory  seminary,  witb  103  male  pupils ;  3  advanced  elementary  schools,  witb 
379  male  and  126 female  pupils;  19  preparatory  schools  for  the  Gymnasien,  witb  3,787 
pupils;  107  communal  elementary  schools,  witii  42,777  boys  and  44,429  girls;  1  school 
for  the  blind,  witb  18  male  and  13  female  inmates;  4  boys'  schools,  under  the  control 
of  societies,  witb  223  pupils ;  2  girls'  schools,  under  the  same  control,  witb  204  pupiLs; 
5  mixed  schools,  witb  489  boys  and  472  girls;  2  Jewish  schools,  with  1,040  pupils;  9 
higher  private  schools  for  boys,  with  2,815  pupils ;  10  middle  class  private  schools  fbr 
boys,  witb  3,312  pupils;  47  private  high  schools  for  girls,  witb  9,554  pupils;  15  private 
middle  class  and  elementary  schools  for  girls,  witb  3,644  pupils;  and  5  mixed,  witb 
1,401  boys  and  1,392  girls.  There  are,  therefore,  262  institutions  of  learning,  with 
nearly  133,000  pupils. 

The  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  celebrated  in  September,  1880,  the  one  hundredth  year 
of  its  existence  in  its  present  domicile,  although  as  a  library  it  is  221  years  old.  It 
was  founded  in  1659  and  located  in  the  residence  of  the  Great  Elector,  at  whose  death 
it  included  1,168  manuscripts  and  about  20,000  volumes.  In  1735  the  number  of 
volumes  was  estimated  at  72,000.  In  1774  Frederick  the  Great  began  the  present 
building,  which  was  finished  in  1780.  At  present  the  library  contains  over  800,000 
volumes  and  over  15,000  manuscripts. 

Besides  the  Royal  Library  and  the  libraries  of  the  university  and  other  institutionsy 
Berlin  bas  about  100  popular  libraries. 

The  government  bas  published  the  results  of  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
professorships  of  modem  languages  in  the  secondary  schools  from  1877  to  1881.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  candidates  examined  at  each  of  the  ten  centres, 
and  the  numbers  furnished  by  the  two  rival  institutions,  the  Gymnasium  and  the 
Realscbule: 


•  Centres. 

Nomber  of  candidates  grad- 
uated ttom  the— 

Total. 

Gymnasien. 

Bealscbalen. 

KSnimberff  ...................................................... 

8 
18 
12 

4 
16 
29 
82 
21 
82 

8 

7 
13 
12 

6 
12 
17 

4 
10 

5 

6 

15 

Berlin 

31 
24 

0 

Greifswald 

Breslftn..... 

Hallo ^ 1 

Gottinffen ....................................................... 

27 
44 

MUnster 

36 
31 
37 
12 

Marbnrg 

Bonn.- .r........^.....^.... ....... .......  

Kiel 

Total 

177 

91 

208 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  the  candidates  had  graduated  ttom 
the  Gymnasien  before  entering  the  university,  while  only  one-third  came  from  tbo 
Realscbulen.  The  government  bas  openly  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  G3nnna8ieii 
and  this  induces  a  great  many  young  men  to  enter  these  schools  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
a  position  after  the  completion  of  their  university  course. 

Secondary  echooU  for  girU, — The  Prussian  minister  of  public  instruction  has  pab« 
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lished  his  first  rei)ort  on  secondary  schools  for  girls.  The  report  is  not  complete,  a 
nnmber  of  schools  having  failed  to  send  in  returns,  bnt  it  shows  that  the  government 
is  beginning  to  pay  more  attention  to  these  institntions  than  in  former  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  and  the  num- 
ber otf  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  different  provinces  and  government  districts: 


o 

1 

1 

Number  of  teachers. 

t 

Proyincea  and  dlBtriots. 

1 

N 

1 

g. 

1 

BftstPmssiA: 

District  of  KSnkrabenr... ..................... 

14 
4 

79 

88 

74 
80 

25 
17 

99 

47 

8,084 
1,627 

IMmtzict  of  Gnmbimum 

Totftl  for  thfi provinoB     ••••••••••••••••• 

18 

117 

104 

42 

146 

4  711 

4,111 

WestPmssia: 

IMatrict  of  Dantziir            .-  ... 

6 

11 

40 

78 

< 

87 
71 

16 
23 

53 
94 

1,543 
3,771 

District  of  M*ri w wftTdc^ - 

Total  for  thflnTOvin<y>....*«T-r-r-rrrt-T 

17 

118 

108 

39 

147 

6,318 

ThA  oitv  of  Bflriin ...............  ....ifr»*.-i.-T 

6 

78 

83 

49 

132 

1,935 

BnmdenbiiTg: 

District  of  Potadam 

81 
15 

228 
121 

218 
05 

50 

40 

268 
141 

8,227 
4,155 

Dijtl:rlAt  nf  FrAnWnrf. 

Toial  for  thft  nrovlnoo ». «.•••«.«.... 

46 

840 

313 

96 

409 

12,382 

FomcfrKiuA  • 

District  of  Stettin 

0 
2 

44 

16 
25 

44 

16 
29 

26 
6 

8 

70 
22 
37 

1,647 
520 

District  of  Kdslln 

District  of  Stralsund - 

963 

Total  for  tho vrorinoc^  ,,.,,^-_,-,,rT,,,^. 

13 

85 

89 

40 

129 

3,030 

Poacn: 

District  of  Posen 

8 
5 

44 
84 

48 
29 

19 
17 

67 
46 

1,484 
332 

District  of  Brombers. ................... ...... 

Totid for  tiie province 

13 

78 

77 

86 

113 

1,810 

SQesia: 

District  of  Breslan 

10 
12 
8 

58 

123 

17 

52 

129 

13 

44 

87 

9 

96 
166 
22 

1,088 

4,360 

426 

District  of  Liegnits 

District  of  Oppeln - 

Total  for  the  nrovinoe  ,.^,,,,-,,-,rT--»-T 

25 

198 

194 

90 

284 

6,824 

Saxmiy: 

District  of  Uaffdebnrfr 

15 
10 
8 

180 
58 
92 

125 
38 
86 

55 
28 
84 

180 
66 
120 

6.367 
]  5G1 

District  of  Mersebnnr 

District  of  Erfiirt 

3,520 

Tot*!  for  the  provinoe ,^--,t-^-,,^, 

33 

280 

249 

117 

366 

10,478 

Bebleswig'Holstein : 

District  of  Schleswlff 

10 

122 

110 

82 

142 

3,961 

Banorer: 

District  of  Hianover ........................... 

7 
9 

4 

64 
59 
81 

09 
49 
24 

21 
22 
14 

90 
71 
96 

2,672 

District  of  Hildesbeim 

L685 

District  of  Lflnebnrg 

831 

District  of  Stade 
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i 
t 

•3 

1 

1 

Number  of  teachers. 

t 

Proyinees  and  districts. 

1 

•a 

1 

1 

i 

Hanover— Continued. 

Diatrict  of  Osnabrliok  ... - 

6 
6 

84 
31 

30 
21 

14 
17 

44 

38 

1,227 

District  of  Anrich ...• 

684 

Totfti  foi"  tliA «roTinoft ......  .......^-m-x-- 

82 

219 

193 

88 

281 

6,999 

WestpliUlia: 

District  of  Mftnstor    - 

District  of  Minden 

6 
28 

17 
123 

14 
105 

8 
52 

22 
157 

462 

District  of  Amsberff  ......  .................... 

3,860 

^ntnl  fnr  f.li a  nrAirinrA 

34 

140 

119 

60 

179 

4,322 

Hesse-Kassaa: 

District  of  Cassel 

12 
8 

79 
75 

77 
70 

23 
19 

100 
89 

2,472 
8,048 

District  of  Wiesbaden 

Totiftl  for  the  nrovinoe ,^,-,-^- 

20 

IW 

147 

42 

189 

5,520 

Bhine  Province: 

District  of  Coblents 

7 

42 
7 
1 
4 

29 
180 
34 

1 
16 

18 
162 
39 

10 

16 

106 

10 

1 
16 

34 

268 
49 

1 
26 

574 

District  of  DUsseldorf 

4,297 

District  of  Coloime 

526 

District  of  Treves 

14 

District  of  Aix-la-Ghanelle 

837 

Total  for  the  province ,....,  .........r.^x 

6i 

269 

229 

149 

378 

5,748 

Hohenzollem 

1 

.  1     1 

1 

1 1 

OKKBBAL  BVilHARY. 


East  Prussia 

West  Prussia 

City  of  Berlin 

Brandenburg 

Pomerania 

Posen 

SUesia 

Saxony 

Schleswig-Holstein . 

Huiover 

Westphalia , 

Hesse-Nassau 

Rhine  Province 

Hohenzollem 


Total  for  Prussia  a. . 

Of  these  are — 

In  cities 

In  rural  districts 


18 

117 

104 

42 

146 

4,711 

17 

118 

108 

89 

147 

5,313 

5 

78 

83 

49 

132 

1,935 

46 

349 

313 

96 

409 

12,382 

13 

85 

89 

40 

129 

3,C30 

18 

78 

77 

86 

113 

1,816 

25 

198 

194 

90 

284 

5,824 

83 

280 

249 

117 

366 

10,478 

19 

122 

110 

32 

142 

3.961 

82 

219 

193 

88 

281 

6,099 

34 

140 

119 

60 

179 

4,322 

20 

154 

147 

42 

189 

6,520 

61 

269 

229 

149 

378 

6,748 

336 

2,207 

2,015 

880 

2,895 

72,038 

821 

2,152 

1.966 

871 

2,837 

69,577 

15 

65 

49 

9 

58 

2,462 

a  If  all  the  schools  were  reported,  their  number  would  be  about  400,  and  the  number  of  pupils  about 
100,000. 

Expenditure  for  girW  high  edhooU, — The  total  exx^enditnre  for  the  schools  reported  in 
the  foregoing  list  amounts  to  3,612,851  marks  (1  mark  =  23.8  cents).  This  amount  is 
covered  by  school  fees  amounting  to  2,448,6':^  marks  and  by  municipal  and  stato 
grants  amounting  to  1,364,165  marks. 
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One  hundred  and  ten  former  teachers  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  receive  a  pen- 
sion amounting  to  abont  $218  each  per  annum. 

Cour$e8  of  instruction. — As  nearly  all  the  girV  high  schools  are  municipal  institu- 
tions, the  courses  of  study  are  prepared  to  suit  local  wants.  The  following  is  the 
course  of  study  prepared  by  Dr.  Erkelenz,  director  of  the  girW  high  school  at  Cologne 
in  the  province  of  the  Rhine : 

Course  of  study  of  the  girhf  Mgh  school  at  Cologne, 


Sal^eetb. 


1  I  German: 

I     Reading  gnonmar,  oompodtion.  Sec . 
Literatim^  poetry,  4m} 

2  ■  History 

3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 

10 
U 
13 
13 
14 
15 


Geography 

Fr«noh 

Bn^iih..... 

Natural  adenoea 

Hygiene 

Arithmetio,  algebra,  and  geometry.. 

Drawing 

Penmanship 

Rinytfiflf  ..••••.■«•«■.•«•.•.••••••••. 

Needlework «. 

Gymnastios.... 

Pedagogy 

History  of  art 


Total. 


Lessons  a  week. 


If 


28 


28 


28 


26 


28 


26 


NoTB.— Beligions  instmction  is  given  every  morning  before  the  regular  school  hours. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  girls'  high  school  at 
Leipzig  is  added  here : 


Sntjects. 


Lessons  a  week. 


Religion. 
Oermftn . 
French.. . 
Bnglieh  . 


1 

a 

4 

5  '  History 

6  I  Geography 

7  >  Nataral  sciences  . 

8  I  Arithmetic 

9  I  Penmanship 

10  I  Drawing 

11  '  Singing 


Gymnastics  . 
Needlework. 

Total.. 


il 

s;   I 

4 

5 
4 

a 

2 
2 
2 


80 


80 


2 
8 


1|  1 

1'  1 

4l  4 

4  4 


I      24 


22 


18 
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A.  Saxont,  constitatioiial  monarchy: >  Area,  6,777  square  miles;  popolation,  2,070,220.    Capital,  Dres- 
den; population,  197,295.    Minister  of  pablic  instmction.  Dr.  von  Gerber. 

i.  Wi^aTTBMBBQO,  constitutional  monarchy :  >  Area,  7,675  square  miles ;  population,  1,970,132.  Capital, 
Stuttgart;  population,  107,273.    Director  of  the  education  department,  von  Boemer. 

The  director  of  the  education  department  has  decreed  that  corporal  punishment  in 
schools  may  be  rendered  more  severe  than  heretofore  and  that  pupils  may  be  kept  in 
school  from  1  to  12  hours  after  the  close  of  the  regular  session. 

Wiirttemberg  has  one  of  the  best  industrial  schools  for  girls  in  Germany.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  ReutUngen.  It  was  opened  a  few  years  ago,  with  6  pupils ;  there  are  now  more 
than  200.  The  school  is  assisted  by  the  town  and  the  state.  It  has  five  divisions,  viz, 
plain  sewing,  making  dresses  and  clothes,  machine  sewing,  embroidery,  and  making 
of  fancy  woollen  goods. 

CrRSAT  BBrrjLix  AND  Irblaxd,  Constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  121,805  square  miles;   population, 

35,246,638. 

a.  SxGLA!n>  AKD  TValis.    Capital,  London ;  population,  3,832,141. 

The  following  is  the  condition  of  elementary  education,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  council  on  education,  signed  by  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Mundella : 

Day  achooU,^la  the  year  ending  August  31, 1880,  the  inspectors  visited  17,614  day 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  to'whioh  annual  grants  were  made,  containing  25,601 
departments  under  separate  teachers  and  furnishing  accommodation  for  4,240,753  scbol- 
•ars,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  estimated  population.  There  were  on  the  registers  the 
names  of  3,895,824  children,  of  whom  1,235,427  were  under  7  years  of  age,  2,465,460  were 
•between  7  and  13, 150,579  were  between  13  and  14,  and  44,358  were  above  14. 

These  figures  show  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  returns  quoted  in  the  last 
Teport.  The  accommodation  has  increased  by  98,529  school  places,  or  2.38  per  cent. ; 
the  scholars  on  the  registers,  by  184,941,  4.98  per  cent. ;  and  the  average  attendance, 
'by  155,921,  6.01  per  cent.  The  annual  government  grants  to  elementary  day  schools 
»rose  in  the  year  fh)m  1,981,7202.  to  2,130,009Z. 

Night  schools, — ^The  night  schools  examined  during  the  year  were  1,363  in  number; 
-  46,069  scholars  above  12  years  of  age  were,  on  an  average,  in  attendance  each  night. 

Tr€Uning  colleges, — The  41  training  colleges  were  attended  in  1880  by  3,112  students. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  progress  since  the  passage  of  the  elementary 
education  acts  in  1870  and  1876 : 

England  and  Wales, 


Estimated  population 

L  Schools  m  gekkbal. 

Number  of  schools  inspected 

Number  of  departments : 

1.  Day 

2.  Night 

Accommodation : 

1.  Dayschools - 

2.  Night  schools 

Present  at  examination: 

1.  Day  scholars 

2,  Night  scholars 


Year  ending  August  81  — 


1870. 


22,090,163 

8,281 

12,061 
2,504 

1.878,584 


1,434,766 
77,018 


1874. 

187& 

23,648,609 

24,244,010 

13,163 

14.368 

17,646 

20,782 

1,432 

1.474 

2,861,319 

8,426,318 

10,507 

14,810 

2,034.007 

2,412,2U 

86,720 

41.183 

1880. 


25,480,161 


17,743 

25,601 
1,868 

4.240,758 
14,051 

8,268,147 
40,602 


■For  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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Year  ending  Aagost  31— 


1870. 


1874. 


1870. 


1880. 


I.  Schools  or  oxkbral— Continued. 

Average  attendance : 

1.  Dayacholara 

%  Night  scholars 

Number  of  teachers : 

Certificated 

Assistant 

Pnpil 

Studying  in  training  colleges 

IL  YOLUKTABT  8CH00IA 

Number  of  schools 

Nnmber  of  departments 

Accommodation 

Average  attendance 

nL  Board  schools. 

Number  of  sdiools 

Nnmber  of  departments 

Accommodation 

Average  attendance 


1,152,889 
73,876 

12,467 
1,202 

14,804 
2,097 


8,281 

12,001 

1,878,584 

1,152,889 


1,678,750 
48,090 

18,714 
2,489 

27,031 
2,982 


11,841 

10.857 

2,020,818 

1,540,400 

820 
1,299 

246,508 
138,293 


1.984,573 
49,856 

23,053 
8,178 

82,281 
8,007 


12.077 

18,057 

2,870,103 

1,050,502 

1,600 

2.725 

650,150 

828,071 


2,750,916 
48,009 

81.422 
7,052 

83,733 
8,112 


14,181 

19,809 

8,158,119 

1,981,004 

8,433 

6,792 

1,082,084 

700,262 


School  supply,— 'Bnriiig  the  last  nine  years  (1871  to  middle  of  1880)  the  population 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  15  is  estimated  to  haye  increased  by  756,t)99,  or  12  per  cent., 
while  additional  accommodation  has  been  provided  in  efficient  day  schools  for 
2,228,074  pnpils,  being  an  increase  of  110.7  per  cent. 

School  attendance, — In  regard  to  school  attendance  the  report  says:  ''Two  and  a 
half  millions  of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13,  as  appears  from  the  tables  of 
the  registrar  general,  might  be  found  In  elementary  schools,  and  might  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  make  the  nnmber  of  attendances  required  to  earn  a  grant.  *  *  * 
Mnch,  it  is  plain,  remains  to  be  done  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  at  school  of  a 
large  nnmber  of  children  who  ought  to  be,  but  are  not,  daily  under  instruction.  *  *  * 
We  are  sorry  to  find  on  examining  the  school  returns  that  the  education  of  so  many 
children  of  10  years  of  age  and  upwards  is  discontinued  as  soon  as,  by  passing  the 
fourth  standard,  they  are  freed  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school,  and  become 
entitled  to  go  to  work.  Out  of  231,485  children  presented  in  that  standard  in  1879,  as 
many  as  92,258  disappeared  from  our  schools  in  1880;  while  the  115,011  pupils  in 
standard  5  of  1879  fell  in  the  year  to  52,625." 

Drill. —  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  that  military  drill,  which  (as 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  school  drill  practised  in  every  good  school)  was  in- 
troduced by  the  new  code,  is  systematically  taught  with  more  or  less  satisfactory 
results  to  the  boys  attending  1,203  day  schools. 

Cookery  is  taught  in  276  schools.  Savings  banks  have  been  established  in  1,037 
and  school  libraries  in  2,092  schools.  Out  of  25,508  departments  of  schools  in  which 
flinging  is  taught,  the  instruction  is  given  by  ear  in  21,718,  or  85.14  per  cent. 

PeneioHM. — The  education  department  has  received  during  the  school  year  98  ap- 
plications on  behalf  of  teachers  in  England  and  Wales,  Since  the  practioe-of  grant- 
'  ing  pensions  was  resumed,  in  1875,  the  department  has  dealt  with  437  applications, 
and  has  awarded  16  pensions  of  30Z.,  99  of  25Z.,  and  151  of  202.,  and  41  gratuities  to 
the  amount  of  1,770Z. 
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CompuUory  education, — The  act  of  1880,  passed  just  ten  years  after  the  principle  of 
direct  compulsion  was  first  somewhat  timidly  introduced,  completes  the  work,  so  far 
as  legislation  is  concerned.  By  it  direct  compulsion  is  made  universal,  and  the  whole 
population  now  comes  under  the  operation  of  compulsory  by  laws. 

Edu<Mtian  in  London, — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  annual  address  on  the 
board's  work,  read  by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  chairman  of  the  school  board  for  London,  at 
the  regular  meeting,  September  30,  1880 : 

The  school  board  for  London  was  constituted  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  so  that  ten 
years  have  now  elapsed ;  and  the  completion  of  the  decade  affords  a  suitable  opportu- 
nity for  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  the  metropolis 
now  and  its  condition  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  elementarv  education  act.  The 
population  of  the  elementary  school  class,  between  the  aeee  of  3  and  13,  is  at  present 
740,577,  besides  65,640  children  between  tne  ages  of  13  and  14,  many  of  whom  may  be 
conipelled  to  attend  school  under  the  act  of  1876.  In  1871  there  was  accommodation  in 
all  for  262,259  children,  or  39.4  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population  of  school  age. 
At  midsummer  last  the  denominational  schools  had  provision  for  269,469  children,  or 
8,000  more  than  in  1871,  while  we  had  provided  for  225,236,  giving  a  total  accommo- 
dation for  494,705  out  of  a  present  child  population  of  740,577,  or  66.8  per  cent.  Thus 
we  have  now  seats  for  two  out  of  every  three  children  needing  elementary  education. 
The  average  attendance  has  risen  in  the  voluntary  schools  from  173.406  at  the  end  of 
1871  to  180,706  at  midsummer  last,  at  which  latter  date  our  schools  showed  a  daily 
average  attendance  of  192,995.  This  average  daily  attendance  in  the  efiScient  ele- 
mentiuj  schools  of  London  of  373,701  children,  as  compared  with  the  174,301  at  the 
end  of  1871,  has  been  attained  through  the  exercise  of  our  compulsory  powers. 

Instruction  in  cookery  is  now  given  in  10  elementary  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
school  board  for  London.  The  cookery  lessons  are  all  well  attended.  Both  parents 
and  children  continue  to  appreciate  the  cooking  instruction.  The  cooked  food  has 
sold  well;  869  pupils  finished  a  complete  course  during  the  term  ending  September, 
1880. 

ScUnoe  and  art  scJiooU, — The  numbers  of  persons  who  during  1879  attended  the  various 
schools  of  science  and  art,  in  connection  with  the  science  and  art  department,  were  as 
follows :  In  science,  59,519  attended  science  schools,  as  against  57,230  in  1878.  The 
numbers  of  schools  examined  were  1,355,  comprising  4,564  different  classes,  from  which 
34,111  students  came  up  for  examination.  The  numbers  receiving  instruction  in  art 
were  795,444,  being  an  increase  upon  the  previous  year  of  67,570.  At  the  National  Art 
Training  School,  South  Kensington,,  the  number  of  students  was  824.  The  total 
number  of  schools  of  art  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  146,  and  the  number  of  students 
in  these  schools  and  other  branch  clashes  was  29,191.  In  elementary  day  schools 
drawing  was  taught  in  4,489  schools  to  725,129  children,  and  541,729  were  examined 
in  1879.  The  total  amount  of  grants  in  aid  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  elementary 
schools  was  34,0572. 

Women^s  colleges  and  schools, —  Examinations  (higher,  local,  and  degree)  are  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  attainments  of  women  over  18  years  of  age  by  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  London  (which  admits  women  to  all  its  de- 
grees), Edinburgh,  St.  Andrews,  and  Dublin.  The  following  colleges  are  expressly 
intended  for  the  education  of  women:  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  founded  in  1873; 
Newnham  Hall,  Cambridge,  founded  in  1875;  Alexandra  College,  Dublin;  Queen's 
College,  London,  and  Bedford  College,  London. 

Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  granting  degrees, —  (1)  University  of  Oxford,  first 
charter  granted  by  Henry  III ;  number  of  colleges,  25 ;  number  of  professors,  43 ; 
members  of  convocation,  5,212 ;  undergi*adnates,  2,814 ;  members  on  books,  9,986. 

(2)  University  of  Cambridge,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  though  its  fii-st  au- 
thentic charter  dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  III ;  number  of  colleges,  17 ;  number 
of  professors,  36 ;  number  of  the  senate,  6,066 ;  undergraduates,  2,497 ;  members  on 
books,  10,593. 

(3)  University  of  Durham,  founded  1832.  The  number  of  professors,  readers,  and 
lecturers  is  7 ;  number  of  students,  204. 

(4)  University  of  London,  founded  1837.    The  University  of  London  is  of  a  thoroughly 
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cosmopolitan  and  nnsectarian  character,  and  grants  degrees  in  art,  medicine,  law, 
and  science  to  all  candidates  who  can  pass  the  requisite  examinations.  Certificates 
for  degrees  are  received  from  all  medical  schools  and  all  other  universities  and  col- 
leges.   There  are  51  examiners  and  12  assistant  examiners. 

(5)  Victoria  University,  founded  1879.  The  centre  of  this  newly  formed  northern 
university  is  Owens  College,  Manchester,  founded  1851  and  incorporated  1871 ;  hut 
other  colleges,  such  as  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  and  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science, 
At  Leeds,  also  helong  to  the  university. 

(6)  University  of  Edinburgh,  founded  1582.  Degrees  are  granted  by  this  ancient 
university  in  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  arts.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents was  3,172  in  1880. 

(7)  University  of  Glasgow,  founded  in  1451.  Degrees  are  granted  in  tho  faculties 
of  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  The  number  of  professors  is  28,  and  the  number  of 
students,  2,292. 

(8)  University  of  Aberdeen,  incorporated  in  1860,  although  the  foundations  of  the 
colleges  constituting  the  university  are  of  ancient  date.  Degrees  are  granted  in  arts, 
divinity,  and  medicine.    The  number  of  students  is  714. 

(9)  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  founded  in  1411.  There  are  two  colleges  comprised 
within  the  university,  viz,  the  United  College  and  St.  Mary's  College.  The  senatus 
academicus  consists  of  15  professors.  The  number  of  the  general  council  is  1,568,  and 
of  students  167  in  the  faculty  of  arts  and  30  in  that  of  divinity.  Degrees  are  granted 
in  arts,  medicine,  and  divinity. 

(10)  University  of  Dublin,  founded  in  1591.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  university,  which  grants  degrees  in  the  faculties  of  divinity,  arts, 
law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  The  constitution  of  Trinity  College  is  represented 
by  a  provost,  7  senior  fellows,  24  Junior  fellows,  70  scholars,  10  non-foundation  scholars, 
and  30  sizars.  The  university  senate  consists  of  418  masters  and  doctors.  There  are 
over  30  professors,  and  the  number  of  students  is  1,730. 

(11)  The  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  founded  in  1880.  The  charter  gives  power 
to  examine  for,  and  after  examination  to  confer,  all  such  degrees  as  can  be  conferred 
in  or  by  any  other  university  in  the  United  Kingdom,  degrees  or  other  distinctions  in 
theology  excepted.  Degrees  are  open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  Within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  charter  of  this  university  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  is  to  be 
dissolved,  its  property  being  transferred  to  the  Royal  University. 

(12)  The  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  founded  in  1850,  consists  of  the  three 
Queen's  Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal  way,  and  grants  degrees  to  members  of  these 
colleges.  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  has  18  professors  and  500  students ;  Gal  way,  6  pro- 
fessors and  167  students ;  and  Cork,  17  professors  and  285  students. 

(13)  Catholic  University,  Dublin,  founded  in  1854,  includes  faculties  of  medicine, 
law,  theology,  philosophy,  letters,  and  science. 

Colleges  not  authorized  to  grant  degrees. —  Of  this  class  there  are  in  the  United  King- 
dom 7  general  colleges,  125  theological  colleges,  belonging  to  20  different  denomina- 
tions, and  a  large  number  of  medical,  military,  and  higher  technical  schools. 

6.  SoOTLAKD:  PopaUtion,  3,661,202.    Capital,  Bdinburgh ;  popnlatioii,  215,146. 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education  in 
Scotland  for  the  year  1880 : 

Elementary  echoole,^  In  the  year  ending  September,  1880,  the  inspectors  visited  3,056 
day  schools  to  which  annual  grants  were  made,  containing  3,377  departments  under 
separate  teachers  and  furnishing  accommodation  for  602,054  pupils,  or  about  one-sixth 
of  the  estimated  population.  There  were  on  the  registers  of  these  schools  the  names 
of  534,428  children,  of  whom  113,213  were  under  7  years  of  age,  380,928  were  between 
7  and  13,  25,419  were  between  13  and  14,  and  14,868  were  above  14.  Of  these  pupils, 
470,581  were  present  on  the  day  of  examination,  while  404,618  were,  on  an  average,  in 
daily  attendance  throughout  the  year. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  1872: 


Yean. 


1872. 


1878. 


1870. 


1880. 


Bfttimated  popnlatlon 

Number  of  schools  inspected 

Departmentt: 

Day 

Night 

Accommodation : 

Day  schools 

Kight  schools 

Present  at  inspection : 

Day  scholais 

Night  scholais 

Average  attendance: 

Day  scholars 

Night  scholars 

Number  of  teachers : 

Certificated 

Assistant 

PapU 

Studying  at  training  colleges  . 


8»40S,214 
1,979 

2,133 
68 

281,688 


225,300 
2,041 

213,540 
3.653 

2,566 


3.642 
729 


8,603.929 
3.011 

3,290 
251 

563.481 
3,257 

430,021 
12,011 

377,257 
13.123 

4,053 

288 

4,883 

1.030 


3,628,065 
3,010 

3.313 
271 

585,620 
2,724 

447,801 
13,743 

885.100 
13,700 

5,148 
857 

4,648 
970 


8,661.283 
8.064 

3,877 
277 

602. 0&4 
1.861 

470,581 
14.80» 

404.618 
14.297 

6.830 

444 

4.583 


0.  IBSLAXD:  Population.  5,817,416.  Capital,  Dublin;  population,  314,666. 
The  number  of  primary  schools  is  on  the  increase,  there  being  7,590  schools  in  ope- 
ration in  1880,  showing  an  increase  of  68  schools  over  the  previous  year.  The  pupils 
on  the  rolls  of  these  schools  numbered  1,083,020;  the  daily  average  attendance  was 
468,557.  The  average  attendance  for  1880  exceeded  that  for  1879  by  33,503  pupila. 
The  total  number  of  schools  showing  a  mixed  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  and  solely  under  Protestant  teachers  was  1,273,  attended  by  153,051  pupils  ; 
2.804  schools,  with  a  mixed  attendance  of  401,688  pupils,  were  solely  in  charge  of 
Roman  Catholic  teachers;  and  98  schools,  with  a  mixed  attendance  of  22,503  pupils, 
were  in  charge  conjointly  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  teachers.  Of  3,331 
schools  showing  an  unmixed  attendance,  552  were  in  charge  of  Protestant  teachers 
and  2,779  were  in  charge  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Oreecs,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  10,041  square  miles;  population,  1,670,775.    Capital,  Athena; 

population.  68,677. 

Following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  L'instmction  pnbliqne  chez  les  Grecs,  par  G.  Chas- 
siotis,  Paris,  1881 : 

The  total  number  of  public  elementary  schools  in  Greece  was  1,172  in  1878-79.  Of 
this  number,  1,035  were  for  boys  and  137  for  girls.  The  total  number  of  teachers  was 
1,292,  viz,  1,117  males  and  175  females,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  79,448,  viz, 
67,108  boys  and  12,340  girls.  The  total  expenditure  for  these  schools  was  $322,400. 
The  total  number  of  private  elementary  schools  was  276,  viz,  164  for  boys  and  112  for 
girls.  The  number  of  teachers  was  295,  and  the  number  of  pupils  11,092,  viz,  6,740 
boys  and  4,352  girls.  Besides  the  public  and  private  elementary  schools,  there  are 
110  lower  elementary  schools,  with  110  teachers  and  3,500  pupils;  6  industrial  schools 
(3  for  boys  and  3  for  girls),  with  23  teachers  and  510  pupils;  and  11  adult  schools,  with 
36  teachers  and  1,000  pupils. 

For  secondary  education  there  were,  in  1878-79,  167  Hellenic  schools,  with  358 
teachers  and  8,728  pupils;  22  gymnasia,  with  162  teachers  and  3,214  pupils;  11  non- 
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dassioal  secondary  schools,  with  29  teachers  and  269 pupils;  and  30  private  secondary 
schools  (22  for  boys  and  8  for  girls),  with  1,310  pupils,  viz,  850  boys  and  460  girls. 

For  superior  education  Greece  has  a  university  (at  Athens),  with  54  professors  and 
1,352  students,  and  a  polytechnic  school,  with  23  professors  and  582  students. 

ITALT,  ccmstitational  monarcby;  Area,  114,200  square  miles;  population,  2S,209,620.    Capital,  Some; 
population,  233,663.    Minister  of  publio  instenotion,  F.  De  SancUa. 

The  comprehensive  scheme,  submitted  in  1879  by  the  minister  of  publio  instruction, 
of  founding  schools  for  girls  of  the  same  order  as  the  lyceums  for  boys  has  fallen  to- 
the  ground  for  the  present,  owing  partly  to  want  of  funds  in  the  impoverished  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  municipalities,  and  still  more  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  pupils.  It  is  probable  that  the  project  was  premature,  the  ordinary  school  education 
not  being  as  yet  sufficiently  spread  to  create  the  want  for  more  advanced  study.  Italy 
has  the  very  best  intentions,  but  limited  means.  In  the  mean  time  the  Pope  is  rapidly 
increasing  the  Catholic  schools  with  the  millions  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Fifty  papal  schools  have  been  founded  within  one  year  in  the  city  of  Bome. 

The  Italian  Liberal  Education  Society  has  established  a  social  science  school  at 
Florence,  whose  object  it  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  diplomatic  service  and  for 
other  higher  positions  in  the  state  administration.  The  school  is  liberally  supported 
by  donations  from  wealthy  citizens.  One  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  has  gained 
the  first  place  in  the  diplomatic  examination  at  Bome. 

The  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  education  in  Italy  is  based  on  recent 
official  and  other  authentic  sources : 

Introductory  remarks, — Numerous  contradictory  newspaper  reports  have  been  pub-  . 
lished  from  time  to  time  concerning  the  true  condition  of  education  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Italy  has  not  only  made  no 
progress  in  education  since  the  establishment  of  tbe  Italian  union,  but  that  the  schools 
formerly  prospering  under  the  several  smaller  governments  of  the  peninsula  have 
either  been  closed  or  are  in  a  lamentable  condition.  Official  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  but  they  failed  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  educational 
affairs.  This  omission  bas  at  last  been  supplied.  The  Bureau  has  received  an  elabo- 
rate and  concise  report  prepared  by  the  Direzione  della  statistica  generale  del  regno, 
and  entitled  *'Stati8tica  della  istruzione  elementare  pubblica  e  privata  in  Italia, 
Bomo,  1881." 

A  brief  statement  concerning  Italy  in  general,  and  her  school  legislation  in  partic- 
ular, will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  and  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  abstract  of 
the  above-named  statistical  report. 

Italy  has  long  been  the  cradle  of  the  fine  arts,  and  she  possessed  universities  long 
before  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  University  of  Bologna  was  founded  in  1119, 
and  that  of  Modena  in  1160.  Florence  and  Bome  are  celebrated  for  their  galleries  of 
sculptures  and  paiutings.  Florence  is  the  native  city  of  Dante,  Giotto,  Macchiavelli, 
Amerigo  Vespucci  (after  whom  America  was  named),  Michael  Augelo,  and  Cellini. 

The  present  constitution  of  Italy  is  an  expansion  of  the  Statute  fondamentale  del 
regno,  granted  .on  March  4,  1848,  by  King  Charles  Albert  to  his  Sardinian  subjects. 
According  to  this  charter  the  executive  power  of  the  state  belongs  to  the  King  and 
is  exercised  by  him  through  responsible  ministers,  while  the  legislative  authority 
rests  in  the  King  and  Parlianient,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  chambers,  an  upi>er 
one,  the  senate,  and  a  lower  one,  called  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  educational 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  are  under  the  coutrolibf  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
The  Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  Bohian  Catholic  church  is, 
nominally,  the  ruling  state  religion ;  but  mauy  acts  of  the  legislature,  passed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  have  subordinated  the  power  of  the  church  and 
clergy  entirely  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  government  and  secured  perfect  religious 
freedom  to  the  adherents  of  all  creeds  without  exception.  About  thirty  million  dol- 
lars are  voted  annually  by  Parliament  for  educational  purposes. 
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The  law  of  November  13,  1859,  is  Btill  to-day  the  fundamental  law  of  public  in- 
Btraction,  although  some  amendments  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  In  1877 
(July  17)  a  law  was  passed  making  primary  education  obligatory  for  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  10.  Each  commune  is  compelled  to  establish  public  primary 
schools.  Instruction  is  gratuitous  in  nearly  all  the  public  schools.  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  optional.  This  provision  has  induced  the  Pope  to  compel  the  priests  to  estab- 
lish separate  church  schools  in  every  parish.  He  himself  has  established  50  church 
schools  in  Rome  within  one  year. 

The  salaries  of  Italian  teachers  are  very  low.  They  range  between  $110  and  $260 
a  year.  Female  teachers  receive  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  male  teachers.  In 
1876  the  average  salary  for  male  and  female  teachers  was  |120.  Several  of  the  rapidly 
succeeding  ministers  of  public  instruction  (there  have  been  thirty-eight  ministers  since 
November  30, 1847)  have  promised  a  reform  in  this  respect,  but  nothing  has  been  done 
yet.  The  Italian  finances  are  in  a  lamentable  condition,  and,  even  with  the  large 
amounts  of  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  convents  and  other  church  property,  the 
public  treasury  seems  to  remain  empty.  A  large  standing  army  absorbs  the  best 
part  of  the  public  moneys,  and  as  long  as  this  has  to  be  continued  it  will  be  difficult 
to  obtain  money  for  schools  and  teachers.  The  educational  expenditure  per  capita 
of  the  population  amounts  to  11  cents,  while  the  military  expenditure  amounts  to 
$1.56  per  capita. 

The  budget  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1881  amounts  to 
27,927,212  lire  (1  lira =19.3  cents).  Of  this  amount,  the  minister  and  his  staff  get 
592,426  lire,  the  school  inspectors  110,000  lire,  the  17  royal  universities  7,421,681  lire, 
the  royal  libraries  553,362  lire,  the  scientific  academies  654,497  lire,  the  schools  of 
music  268,454  lire,  the  art  galleries  727,606  lire,  the  classical  secondary  schools 
3,829,393  lire,  the  technical  schools  3,076,702  lire,  the  primary  schools  only  2,690,892 
lire,  the  normal  schools  1,017,780  lire,  the  female  high  schools  72,225  lire,  and  the 
rest  is  absorbed  by  miscellaneous  items. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  primary  education  seems  to  be  considered  of 
subordinate  value,  and  that  more  liberal  provisions  are  made  for  the  universities,  the 
schools  of  music,  the  secondary  and  technical  schools,  and  the  art  galleries.  It  is 
evident  that  the  small  amount  of  2,690,892  lire  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  suitable 
primary  education  for  a  school  population  of  nearly  5,000,000. 

StaH$tic$, — DUteracy  in  Italy  in  1861  and  1871,  according  to  the  official  censuses, 
is  shown  in  the  following  tables : 

Table  J,  showing  the  number  o/illiterateM  in  1861. 


Census  of  18C1. 

Age. 

Popolation.  a 

Illiterates. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Under  5  yeftrs 

1,494,564 
1,638,787 
1,897,924 
9,402.672 
7,763,885 
6.885,981 
10,897,236 

1  465  127      9  OfM  «ni 

1.486.842 
1, 296. 214 
938,137 
6,402.396 
5. 106, 182 
4, 168, 045 
7, 889. 238 

1, 459, 145 
1. 858. 022 
1, 102, 710 
7. 651. 318 
6,293,296 
5,190,688 
0,110,463 

2, 945, 987 
2,654.238 
2.040,647 
14,053,714 
11,399,478 
9,858,631 
18,999.701 

From  5  to  12  Toan ........... 

1,589,450 
1,458.209 
9, 414,  971 
If 825. 521 
6, 887. 311 
10, 880. 098 

3.228,237 
2,856.183 
18.817,843 
15, 589, 406 
12,783.292 
21,777,884 

From  12  to  19  years 

Five  years  and  more 

Twelve  years  and  more 

Nineteen  years  and  more  .... 
Various  a(^ 

a  Ezclasive  of  the  present  province  of  Kome  and  of  Venice. 
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Age. 


Under  5  yean 

From  6  to  IS  3reer8 

From  12tol0  yeers 

Five  yean  and  more 

Twelye  yean  and  more ... 
mneteen  yean  and  more  . 
Varionaagea 


Cenana  of  187L 


Population,  a 


1»  570, 775 
2,020,865 
1,801,842 

11,901,488 
0,880,878 
8,078^781 

18,472.218 


Femalee.        TotaL 


1,525,874 
1,056,677 
1,821,206 
11,808,218 
0,847,541 

13,828^802 


8,006^440 
8,076,542 
8,628.048 
28,704,656 
10,728,114 
16,106,066 
26,801,154 


Sliteratea. 


1,566,153 
1,540,455 
1.P71,580 
7,466,688 
6,025^228 
4,858,630 
0,081,836 


Femalea.       TotaL 


1,521,865 
1,500,680 
1,288,678 
0,000,001 
7,400,461 
6,170,788 
10,521,056 


3,088,018 
8,181,085 
2,810,267 
16,466^774 
18,884,680 
11,024,422 
10,558,702 


a  Population  of  the  whole  kingdom  after  the  annexation  of  the  papal  atatea. 
ProporiUm  o/Uliteraoy  in  1861  and  1871. 


Cenana  of  1861. 

Cenana  of  1871. 

Age. 

Knmber  of  OUteratea  for  eyery  100 
inhabitanta. 

Knmber  of  Oliteratea  for  every  100 

ICalea. 

Femalea. 

Both 
aezea. 

Malea. 

Femalea. 

Both 
aexea. 

From  6  to  12  vean..... 

70 
67 
65 
72 

85 
76 
81 
84 

82 
71 
73 
78 

76 
50 
60 
67 

81 
68 
77 
70 

•to 

From  12  to  10  vean 

64 

ITineteen  yean  and  more  .... 
Variono  agea 

68 
73 

Illiterate  coneeripte, — The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among 
each  100  conscripts  bom  between  1845  and  1858 : 


, 

According   to 
theezamina> 
tion  — 

Bom  in  the  year— 

1 

& 

1 

8 

On  leaving  the  army. 

1845   

66 
62 
61 
58 
57 
54 
53 
53 
54 
62 
54 
53 
53 

40  ]  Period  daring  vkich 

ISM   

68 
68 
66 
65 
64 
61 
60 
57 
57 
55 
55 

" 

53 

40   >     education  was   op- 

1847 

35         tionaL 

1848 

15 

1840 

1850   

1661 

1852   

Period  daring  Trhich 

1853 

>     edaoation  was  ob« 

1854 

ligatory. 

1855 

1856   

1857 

1858 
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The  followiog  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  nnable  to  sign  the  marriage  con' 
tract: 


T-^ 

marriea  were  iiiua>l« 
to  tigB  Ui«  mmniag« 
oontnct— 

1 

1 

1 

18M« 

oe.4« 

00.51 
0&07 
70.24 
08.01 
07.28 
C5w76 
06.22 
64.48 
64.54 
62.65 
62.28 
50.28 
50.16 

50.06 
50.08 
58w81 
6L01 
5&54 
57.78 
56.22 
56.56 
54.48 
54.82 
0185 
5L78 
4&40 
4&07 

78L0T 

IMflm 

78.00 

1988(1 .*. 

78.48 

1880a 

78.46 

1870a 

77.48 

1871a 

76.73 

1872 

75.28 

1873 

7Sw88 

1874 

7487 

1876 

74.76 

1876 

72.06 

1877 

72.60 

1878 

70.07 

1870 

70.24 

a  BxcIubIto  of  tho  proyinoe  of  Rome. 

Inorea$e  in  the  number  of  pupiU, — The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the 
nomber  of  pupils  in  elementary  schools  since  1861 : 


School  year. 


1861-*62a 
1862-'68a 
1868-'64a 
1865-'66a 
1866.'675 
1867-'685 
1860-705 
1870-71* 
1871-72* 
1872-'73tf 
1878-74  c 
1874-750 
1875-76* 
1877-78* 
1878-'79* 


UTomber  of  papils. 


Totid. 


1,008.674 

570.550 

1,100,294 

686.580 

1.174,743 

654.566 

1,218,870 

686^208 

1,400.407 

824.676 

1,484,532 

860.477 

1,573,850 

880.208 

1.004,078 

008.629 

1,722.047 

060,487 

1.707,706 

003,820 

1,841,080 

1,000,157 

1.805.754 

1,038.605 

1,031.617 

1,054.460 

2.002,700 

1,070,027 

2.057.077 

1.112,270 

Femalee. 


420,124 
482.635 
520,175 
527,573 
5t<4.731 
615,055 
688.151 
606.358 
769.460 
804.476 
832,823 
857.050 
877,148 
023.783 
045.707 


a  Without  Venice  and  Romo. 


b  Inolnaiye  of  Venice  and  withoat  Rome. 
0  The  whole  kingdom. 
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Proportion  of  pupih  to  th«  population. 


School  year. 


1861-68 
1862-'68 
186»-'64 
1865-'66 
1866-'07 
1867-*68 
186»-70 
1870-'71 
1871-'72 
1872-73 
l«7»-74 
1874-75 
187S-76 
1877-78 
1878-70 


8&8» 
40.82 
42.02 
44.85 
43.01 
45.80 
4&02 
47.58 
5L08 
53.30 
54.61 
56.21 
57.27 
50.36 
6L01 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  different  grades  of  pnblio  and  private 
day  schools  and  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  these  schools  from  1861-^62  to 
1873-79: 


InCuit  schools. 

PnbUa 

Piirate. 

School  yean. 

^ 

i 

1 

i 

§ 

1 

1' 

Number  of  pu- 
pUs. 

1 

i' 

Kumber  of 
papllA. 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

1861-620 

21,353 
23,840 
24,000 

21.050 
23.680 
25.000 

527,720 
574,421 
507,202 

857.423 
408,016 
440.627 

7.137 
6.082 
6,805 

7,123 
7,741 
0,2M 

51,821 
52,168 
57,866 

71  701 

Id63-*63a 

73,720 
70,548 

1863-'64a 

1964-'6Sa 

1865-*66a 

25,682 

26;  010 
f. 

680.230 
766,117 
806,840 

468,401 
615.320 
548,717 

&485 

A!I71 

56,068 
58,558 
63,128 

50,081 
60,411 
71,338 

1866-'67ft 

188V6dd 

28.000 

80,430 

&414   7  K71 

1868-*60d....t.. 

1860-706 

81.225 
82,782 
83,556 
84.786 
85,683 
38,062 
38.255 

82,182 
83.200 
84,800 
85,462 
86,808 
36^005 
37,623 

825,240 
843,734 
881,871 
013,073 
031,011 
040  030 

602.010 
614,850 
664.410 
708,646 
725.877 

7,075 
6.876 
8,157 
7,302 
7  #a7 

8,150 
7.684 
0.114 
8,068 
8,188 
0,764 
0  Atn 

64.050 
64.888 

78.116 
80.247 
77.240 
88,756 
87,152 

80,211 
81,506 
08,041 
05,630 
106,046 
113,108 
121,706 

1870-71* 

1871-79tf 

::::::i:::::: 

18'ra-73c 

187a-74« 

1,008 



180.801 

1874-75C 

7iA  ftAl'  A  Qft9 

1875-76e 

WW,  WW    .„, —    ^  — 
067  317  ff^^  ^'>  «>  1"^ 

1876-77C 

1,287 

147, 078 
175, 518 
183,800 

*          * 

18n-78e 

1878-70e 

1,543 
1,566 

3,7» 
8.752 

80,702 
41.108 

80,702 
41.108 

1.006,418 
1.048,801 

824,831 
853,470 

7.006  7,006 
7,422  7,422 

73,500 
63,460 

08.451 
02,228 

a  Without  Yeoioe  and  the  prorinco  of  Borne. 


eXbe  whole  kinffdom. 


bTVithoat  the  prorince  of  Rome. 
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Adult  ichooU. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  adnlt  schools  in  1877-78 
and  in  1878-79: 


Week  dAj  adult  sohooU 

Number 

Namber  of  teftohen. 
Ifamber  of  pupils: 

Malet 

Females 

Sundsy  adult  schools: 

Number 

Number  of  teschers. 
Number  of  pupfls: 

Ksles 

Females 


SoUbol 

yesrs. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

10,677 

11,083 

10,577 

11,683 

421,046 

489,624 

11.756 

16,068 

6,702 

6,571 

6.792 

6,571 

20,821 

21,194 

176.810 

191,246 

The  following  t^ble  shows  the  number  of  female  boarding  schools  (convitti  fem- 
minili): 


School  yesrs. 


Number  of  schools. . 
Number  of  teachers. 
Number  of  pupils. . . 


Malta,  British  colony:  Area,  115  sqxiare  miles;  population,  119,084. 

90,000. 


Capital,  Yaletta ;  population 


The  folio wmg  is  an  abstract  of  an  official  report  pablished  in  1880 : 

In  1838  only  three  elementary  schools  were  sapported  by  the  government,  one  at 
Valetta,  one  at  Senglea,  and  one  at  Gozo.  There  were  728  children  at  the  schools 
of  Yaletta  and  Senglea,  and  at  Qozo  the  attendance  was  reported  to  be  inconsiderable. 
The  total  amount  spent  at  that  time  upon  elementary  education  was  400{.  a  year.  In 
1844  there  were  24  government  primary  schools  in  Malta  and  4  in  Gozo,  besides  anight 
school  for  adults  in  Zabbar  and  an  industrial  school  for  poor  orphans  in  Florian,  30 
schools  in  all.  In  1880  the  government  institutions  consisted  of  1  university,  with  168 
students^;  2  lyceums,  with  474  pupils ;  1  secondary  school  for  girls,  with  137  pupils ; 
1  secondary  school  for  boys  at  Gozo,  with  40  pupils ;  63  primary  schools  in  Malta,  with 
7,006  pupils  (3,347  boys  and  3,659  girls),  and  16  primary  schools  in  Gozo,  with  740  pu- 
pils (356  boys  and  384  girls) — total,  84  institutions,  with  8,565  pupils,  4,385  boys  and 
4,180  girls. 

Besides  the  educational  establishments  of  the  government,  there  are  in  Malta  and 
Gozo  125  private  schools  or  seminaries,  attended  by  about  2,710  pupils.  These  private 
institutions  comprise  the  archbishop's  eccledastioal  seminary;  the  bishop's  seminary 
at  Gozo;  the  Jesuit  seminary  at  St.  Julian ;  a  few  intermediate  schools  at  Yaletta;  three 
boarding  and  day  schools  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  respectively ;  a  large  primary  school  under  the  Au- 
gastinian  Fathers  in  Valetta;  and  about  100  "adventure "schools,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  18  pupils  each. 

The  course  of  instiuction  in  the  public  elementary  schools  for  boys  includes  reading 
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in  Malte«e,  Italian,  and  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  catechism  and  sacred  history, 
geography,  elements  of  practical  geometry,  elements  of  botany,  vocal  music,  and  gym- 
nastics. In  the  girls'  schools  the  coarse  embraces  reading  in  Maltese,  Italian,  and 
English,  writing,  arithmetic,  catechism  and  sacred  history,  geography,  needlework, 
and  Yocal  mnsic.  The  total  namber  of  teachers  and  assistants  in  pablic  primary  schools 
is  246. 

NsimsBL^kirDS,  eonsUtadonal  monarchy :  Area,  20,627  aqnare  miles ;  popnlation,  4,087,010.    Capital^ 
The  Hagne ;  population,  114,880.    Minister  of  the  interior,  W.  Six. 

The  Yerslag  ran  den  staat  der  hooge-,  middelbare  en  lagere  scholen  in  het  Koning- 
ryk  der  Nederlanden  over  1879-1380  gives  the  following  account  of  the  condition  ol 
edacation  in  the  Netherlands  in  1879-'80: 

Z7fiir0r»{tie8.— Important  changes  in  the  management  of  the  universities  have  not 
taken  place  during  the  year.  Among  the  three  state  universities  Leyden  leads  in  the 
number  of  students,  with  485 ;  Utrecht  follows,  with  403 ;  and  Qroningen  comes  last, 
with  202.  In  the  newly  created  University  of  Amsterdam,  which  is  a  provincial  and 
municipal  institution  receiving  a  limited  state  subsidy,  the  number  of  students  was  577 
in  1879-^60,  or  92  more  than  the  highest  number  of  students  in  a  state  university. 

TdbU  showing  the  number  of  9t%tdents  in  each  faculty  in  1879. 


Universities. 


Faoolties  of— 


'-i 


s  ^ 


Universities  entirely  supported  by  the  state : 

I«eyden • > 

Utrecht 

Groningen ■ 

Total 

Provincial  and  manicijMd  nniversity : 

Amsterdam 

Grand  total 


20 
180 
26 


224 
87 
65 


158 
80 
80 


234 


866 


45 


827 


343 


04 


77 


266  I    411 


670 


184 


136 


48& 

4oa 

202 


1,090 


677 


1,667 


Since  the  above  statistics  were  published  the  number  of  students  has  increased 
considerably,  as  wHl  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


StatUiioe  of  Dutch  universitiee  in  1880-^81. 

Fticolties. 

Number  of  stndents. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Law 

00 
810 
19 
41 
80 

448 
187 
85 
54 
45 

165 
136 
190 
20 
49 

95 
134 
28 
25 

28 

788" 

Mfdlrtne.. 

757 

Xheology... 

272- 

Literature..-- - - -- 

140 

Ifftfhimift^ni 

1  **id  natural  sciences 

202 

Total. 

540 

769 

550 

800 

2,1S» 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  facnltiee  of  law  and  medicine  draw  the 
largest  number  of  pupils  in  the  Netherlands,  while  in  nearly  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  natural  sciences  have  the  largest  attendance. 
In  the  Netherlands  there  is  a  great  demand  for  physicians  and  lawyers  for  the  numer- 
ous colonial  possessions  of  that  country,  and  this  induces  many  young  men  to  choose 
these  professions  in  preference  to  others  which  are  overcrowded. 

Schooli  of  tkeologjf, — The  total  number  of  special  schools  of  theology  is  13,  of  which 
5  are  Protestant,  6  Roman  Catholic,  1  Old  Catholic,  and  1  Israelitish.  The  number  of 
students  is  not  given. 

Secondary  tchooU,—  Under  this  heading  the  Hollanders  class  the  gymnasia,  the 
progymnasia,  the  burgher  schools,  the  higher  burgher  schools,  the  higher  industrial 
schools,  the  secondary  schools  for  girls,  the  agricultural  schools,  the  polytechnic 
school,  the  naval  schools,  the  deaf-mute  schools,  the  school  of  midwifery,  and  the  school 
of  veterinary  surgery. 

Gjfmtuuia  and  progymnasia, — The  number  of  gymnasia  is  24,  and  that  of  progymnasia 
5.  These  29  institutions  had  308  teachers  and  1,676  pupils  in  1879-^80.  About  one- 
half  of  the  expenditure  of  these  schools  is  derived  from  state  subsidies  and  the  other 
half  from  tuition  fees. 

Burgher  $chool$, —  The  number  of  these  schools  is  36,  the  minority  oi  which  have 
been  established  since  1864.  Nearly  all  these  schools  are  gratuitous  evening  schools  for 
young  men  engaged  during  the  day.  In  December,  1879,  these  schools  had  4,380 
pupils  against  4,313  in  December,  1878.  Of  the  4,380  pupils  in  1879, 4,078  had  already 
selected  a  trade. 

Higher  burgher  $ohooU, — In  December,  1879,  the  total  number  of  higher  burgher 
schools  was  55,  of  which  18  belonged  to  the  state  and  37  to  the  municipalities.  Of 
these  55  institutions,  33  had  a  course  of  five  or  six  years,  3  of  four  years,  and  19  of 
three  years.  The  tuition  fees  range  between  |15  and  $30  a  year.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  of  these  schools  was  4,140  and  the  number  of  professors  614. 

Secondary  $chool$/or  girU, — The  existing  secondary  schools  for  girls  have  all  been 
established  since  1867.  They  are  all  communal  institutions  receiving  subsidies  from 
the  state  and  the  provinces.  The  total  number  of  these  schools  is  11.  Their  course 
of  instruction  extends  over  five  years,  and  the  tuition  fees  range  between  $25  and  $30 
a  year.  The  number  of  pupils  was  852  in  December,  1879,  against  769  in  the  previous 
year.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  religion,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  natural 
sciences,  chemistry,  botany,  zoSlogy,  science  of  government,  geography,  history, 
Dutch,  Qerman,  French,  English,  book-keeping,  drawing,  esthetics,  needlework,  and 
psychology. 

SchooU  of  agriculture, — For  agricultural  education  Holland  has  a  state  school  of 
agriculture,  at  Wageningen,  with  67  students,  a  private  school  of  horticulture,  at 
Watergraafinneer,  with  22  students,  and  several  other  institutions  established  by 
agricultural  and  horticultural  societies. 

The  polytechnic  echool — The  polytechnic  school  had  314  pupils  in  1879-'80,  of  whom 
9  were  females. 

Kaval  $ohool$.~^A  naval  power  like  Holland  has  naturally  a  number  of  good  naval 
schools  for  the  training  of  officers  and  seamen.  In  1879-^  the  number  of  these  schools 
was  11,  with  27  professors  and  441  students.  Five  of  these  schools  belong  to  the  state 
and  6  to  municipalities  receiving  state  aid. 

Deaf-mute  and  hUnd  echooU. — The  deaf-mute  schools  are  situated  at  Groningen  (es- 
tablished in  1790),  with  195  inmates;  Rotterdam,  with  115  inmates;  and  Gestel,  with 
138  inmates.  For  the  education  of  the  blind  there  is  an  institution  at  Amsterdam, 
with  65  Inmates. 

Elementary  echooU,  — The  total  number  of  elementary  schools  was  3,852  in  1879-^80, 
against  3,826  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  3,852  schools  in  1879-^,  2,750  were  pub- 
lic, 114  private  receiving  subsidies,  and  968  private  receiving  no  subsidies.  The  pri- 
vate schools  were  under  the  control  of  the  various  religious  denominations  which  do 
not  approve  of  the  unsectarian  public  schools  established  by  law  of  August  17, 1878. 
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The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  public  and  private  elementary  schools 
was  1:^293  in  1879-'d0,  viz,  10,397  males  and  2,901  females.  As  the  total  number  of 
pupils  of  elementary  schools  is  540,995,  there  are  41  pupils  for  every  teacher.  Of  the 
540,995  pupils,  286,369  are  boys  and  254,626  girls.  The  total  population  in  De- 
cember, 1879,  was  4,037,010,  viz,  2,000,902  males  and  2,036,108  females.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  children  of  school  age  (6-12)  in  the  same  year  was  517,654,  viz, 
259,201  boys  and  258,453  girls.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  a  considerable 
number  of  children  in  the  elementary  schools  are  under  six  or  over  twelve  years  of 
age.  The  official  report  estimates  that  79,941  children  of  school-age — 32,005  boys 
and  47,936  girls — did  not  attend  school  in  December,  1879.  One-half  of  the  pupils  in 
the  elementary  schools  (268,386)  received  gratuitous  instruction,  viz,  230,750  in  the 
public  schools  and  37,636  in  the  private  schools. 

Cost  of  ednoation, — The  following  table  shows  the  total  expenditure  for  education 
in  1879-^: 


Expenditure  for— 

Contributed  by  the— 

Total. 

State. 

Provlnoes. 

Communes. 

UniTenitiee 

FlariniA 

1.175,011.83 

108.279.M 

1,005,604.83 

00,813.72 

11.888.16 

1.228,857.80 

Florint. 
10,000.00 

-Florint. 
250.170.06 
431,678.56 
1,080,876.88 

Florini, 
1,444,18L39 

Hlghf^r  secondftry  •cboolt 

584,958.20 

Lower  seoondtiy  schools  .................... 

80,40L50 

2,125,88L71 

tScbool  of  veteriiiary  surgery 

96,813.72 

Sehool  of  midwifery 

11.88&16 

Elfimentsry  schools 

834.058L03 

6,903,705.14 

8,467,02L88 

Total 

8,620,962.00 

375,860.53 

8,683,929.15 

12,680,242.58 

>  Ilorin  s  40.2  cents. 

The  total  amount  derived  from  tuition  fees  amounted  to  1,819,343  florins  in  1879-'80, 
viz:  in  the  universities,  257,011  florins;  in  the  elementary  schools,  1,079,862  florins; 
And  the  rest  in  secondary  and  special  schools. 

Manual  9chooU, — There  are  in  the  Netherlands  two  kinds  of  normal  schools,  viz : 
normal  schools  of  the  first  order  and  normal  schools  of  the  second  order.  The  former 
train  teachers  for  the  cities  and  the  latter  for  rural  districts.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion includes  the  Dutch  language,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  elementary  geom- 
etry, natural  sciences,  horticulture,  singing,  pedagogy,  drawing,  gymnastics,  Qerman, 
French,  hygiene,  physiology,  anatomy,  and  needlework  for  girls. 

In  1879-^80  there  were  five  state  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers,  viz : 
's  Hertogenbosch,  with  146  students ;  Haarlem,  with  107  students ;  Groningen,  with 
115  students;  Middelburg,  with  80  students;  Deventer,  with  80  students;  and  N^- 
megen,  with  20  students;  total,  548  students.  These  five  schools  cost  the  state 
328,262  florins  in  1879.  Besides  the  state  normal  schools,  there  are  provincial  normal 
-courses,  which  were  attended  by  2,384  male  and  733  female  students  in  1879-'80.  The 
total  number  of  students  preparing  for  the  profession  of  teacher  was,  therefore,  3,665 
in  1879-^0. 

Frigan  tchooh. — In  1879-'80  instruction  was  given  in  39  prisons  to  20,131  inmates, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40.  At  the  end  of  the  course 
4ill  except  686  inmates  were  able  to  read  and  write^  Libraries  are  connected  with 
aU  the  prisons.    In  1879-^80,  15,990  volumes  were  issued  to  12,064  readers. 

Ork^kes  and  infant  tchooU, — The  total  number  of  cr^hes  and  infant  schools  was 
771  in  1879-^80,  viz:  102 public  and  669  private.  The  public  institutions  had  18,964 
'Children  (9,637  boys  and  9,327  girls)  and  the  private  institutions  66,340  (30,469  boys  and 
^,880  girls),  which  gives  a  total  of  85,304,  against  83,718  in  the  previous  year.    The 
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total  uamber  of  teachers  was  2,503,  viz :  506  in  public  and  1,907  in  priyate  institu- 
tions. 

MUcellaneouB  educational  items. — The  Dutch  association  for  the  promotion  of  unsec- 
tarian  education  counts  at  present  413  local  committees.  The  collections  in  1879  in 
aid  of  existing  schools  amounted  to  about  $20,000. 

The  first  chamber  of  the  states  general  has  granted  the  amount  of  money  required 
by  the  government  for  the  execution  of  the  elementary  education  act  of  August  17^ 
1878.  This  law  has  been  the  cause  of  violent  discussions.  The  question  was  whetlier 
the  public  schools  should  retain  the  unsectarian  character  which  they  have  had  since 
1857,  or  whether  they  should  be  changed  to  denominational  schools.  The  provision 
of  the  old  law  that  the  public  school,  though  unsectarian,  shall  at  the  same  time 
train  the  pupils  to  the  practice  of  every  social  and  Christian  virtue  is  retained  in  the 
new  law. 

The  educational  budget  for  1881  amounts  to  nearly  (2,200,000. 

It  is  calculated  that  among  the  strictly  rural  population  of  the  kingdom  one-fourth 
of  the  grown-up  men  and  one-third  of  the  women  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

Nearly  all  the  elementary  schools  in  some  agricultural  districts  are  deserted  every 
year  as  soon  as  the  work  in  the  fields  begins.  Efforts  have  been  mode  to  retain  the 
children  until  the  end  of  the  school  year  by  arranging  school  festivals  for  them,  but 
the  out  door  work  seems  to  suit  them  better  than  the  school  routine.  The  only  rem- 
edy for  this  evil  is  a  compulsory  school  law. 

POBTcroAL,  eonstitatloiiAl  monarchy :  Area,  86, 510  square  mflea  ,*  population,  4,745,124.   Capital,  Lisbon ; 

population,  288,889. 

The  university  of  Coimbra  has  at  present  five  faculties,  viz :  theology,  with  11  pro- 
fessors ;  law,  with  21  professors ;  medicine,  with  18  professors ;  mathematics,  with  11 
professors ;  philosophy,  with  11  professors ;  total,  72  professors,  llie  total  number  of 
students  is  766,  viz:  41  in  theology,  364  in  law,  51  in  medicine,  116  in  mathematics,  194 
in  philosophy. 

The  government  proposes  to  submit  to  the  chambers  a  bill  to  exclude  Jesuits  from 
all  grades  of  schools.  The  Jesuits  possess  at  present  a  large  number  of  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  chiefly  boarding  schools. 

Russia,  absolute  monarchy:*  Area,  8,444,766  square  miles;  i>opnlation,  85,685,045.   Capital,  St.  Peters- 
borg;  population,  667,026.   Acting  minister  of  pablio  instmotion,  Sabnrofll 

MiscellaneouB  educational  items, — The  number  of  students  of  Russian  military  schools 
is  11,300,  of  whom  8,800  are  boarders.  The  expenditure  of  these  schools  amounts  to 
$4,000,000  a  year. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  decreed  that  no  university  under  his  juris- 
diction shall  henceforth  admit  a  student  who  is  married  and  that  students  who  get 
married  after  matriculation  shall  be  expelled. 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  of  Vienna,  extracts  from  a  Russian  Journal,  called  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Teacher,  some  interesting  statistics  of  elementary  education  in  Russia. 
It  appears  that  of  all  children  in  St.  Petersburg  who  are  of  fit  age  for  school  only  41 
per  cent,  are  actually  being  taught.  There  are  30,000  children  in  St.  Petersburg  who 
go  to  no  school  whatever.  The  government  of  St.  Petersburg — that  is,  the  district  of 
which  St.  Petersburg  is  the  centre — is  still  worse  off.  Not  quite  25  per  cent,  of  the 
children  go  to  school.  In  the  Moscow  government  the  i)ercentage  is  only  15,  while  in 
the  city  of  Moscow  itself  it  falls  as  low  as  12.  In  the  Tambow  government  the  figurea 
are  7^  per  cent. ;  in  that  of  Poltowa,  7  per  cent.,  and  the  same  in  that  of  Samana.  In 
only  a  few  governments  is  the  percentage  apparently  higher.  In  Bessarabia  40  per 
cent,  of  the  ohUdren  go  to  school;  in  Kazan,  30  per  cent. ;  in  Penza,  28  per  cent. 

*  For  the  latest  ednoattonal  statistics,  see  the  Beports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ednoation  for  1878  and 
1870. 
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SPAnr,  conatitntioiuil  moii«roh7:>  Area,  182,758  sqnare  miles;  population,  16,625,860.   Capital,  Madrid; 

population,  397,690. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  mcasares  will  be  obligatory  in  Spain  from  July  1, 
1881.  The  school  anthorities  have  therefore  requested  all  the  teachers  of  the  country 
to  double  their  zeal  in  familiarizing  their  pupils  with  this  system  at  once. 

Very  little  progress  appears  in  the  education  of  the  masses. 

Sweden,  constitationa]  monarchy:  Area,  170,070  sqnare  miles ;  population,  4,578,901.    Capital,  Stock- 
holm; popnli^on,  173,433. 

Sweden  has  613,424  pupils  in  8,706  schools,  or  79  pupils  for  each  school. 

The  lower  chamber  has  requested  the  government  to  abolish  Latin  as  an  obligatory 
branch  of  instruction  in  all  the  secondary  schools.  Eighty-five  members  voted  for 
the  change  and  thirty-eight  against  it.  The  government  has  not  yet  complied  with 
the  request  of  the  chamber. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Northern  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Stockholm 
in  August,  1880.  About  5,000  educators  were  present.  The  King  himself  attended 
the  opening  meeting  and  the  meeting  on  the  following  day. 

A  report  on  the  present  condition  of  education  in  the  kingdom  is  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration and  wiU  doubtless  be  published  in  1881.  The  last  education  report  was  pub- 
lished in  1876  and  tr.inslated  into  English,  in  view  of  its  use  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition in  Philadelphia. 

SwrrzEBULKD,  federal  republic  :*  Area,  15,233  sqnare  miles ;   popnlation,  2,808,403.  Capital,  Berne ; 

population,  36,000. 

Miscellaneous  educational  items. — In  view  of  the  opinion  lately  expressed  by  eminent 
oculists  that  the  reading  of  German  characters  is  injurious  to  the  eyes,  the  Bernese 
government  has  resolved  to  discourage  its  use  as  much  as  x>08sible,  and  all  its  (^'fficial 
announcements  and  reports  will  henceforth  be  printed  exclusively  in  Roman  char- 
acters. 

The  expenses  for  education  in  the  canton  of  Berne  amount  to  1,809,681  francs,  of 
which  357,398  francs  are  for  the  university,  261,594  francs  for  secondary  e<lucation, 
and  the  rest  for  primary  education. 

In  the  new  University  of  Geneva,  formerly  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  the  number  of 
students  is  fast  increasing.  It  has  at  present  391  students,  viz :  21  in  the  faculty  of 
theology,  70  in  the  faculty  of  law,  94  in  that  of  medicine,  11  in  philosophy,  and  195  in 
sciences  and  letters. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  reorganize  the  polytechnic  school  at  Ziirich.  This  institu- 
tion was  established  by  the  federal  government  in  1856,  and  although  its  success  has 
been  brilliant  there  are  many  educators  and  other  prominent  men  who  wish  a  reor- 
ganization. They  hold  that,  as  the  Ziirich  school  has  the  rank  of  a  university,  it 
should  have  no  preparatory  department ;  they  further  hold  that  the  minimum  age  of 
admission  should  be  18  instead  of  17,  as  heretofore.  The  school  has  at  present,  be- 
sides the  preparatory  department,  a  section  of  architecture,  of  civil  engineering,  of 
technical  mechanics,  of  technical  chemistry,  of  agriculture  and  sylviculture,  of  ped- 
agogy, and  of  philosophy  and  political  science. 

Professor  Rambert,  of  the  polytechnic  school,  states  in  a  recent  report  that  the  major- 
ity of  candidates  for  admission  to  that  institution  come  insufficiently  prepared.  They 
have  received  a  one-sided  training,  have  read  little,  and  are  not  able  to  write  an  essay 
on  a  given  subject.  In  a  class  of  17  students  only  one  had  heard  of  Franklin,  and  he 
did  not  know  that  Franklin  was  the  inventor  of  the  lightning  rod.  Eleven  students 
had  never  heard  of  Cfesar,  Charlemagne,  Charles  XII,  or  Frederick  the  Great. 

>  Primary  and  secondary  education  statistics  have  not  been  published  since  1870.    For  the  statistics 
of  snperior  education,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bducation  for  the  year  1879. 
•For  latest  educattonal  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edncatlon  for  1879. 
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The  followiDg  list  shows  how  mnch  the 
for  every  pupil  in  the  pablic  schools: 

Fraoca. 

1.  Basle  (city) 54.50 

2.  St.  Gall 33.80 

3.  Ncuchatel 30.20 

4.  Ziirich 28.73 

5.  Schafthausen 27.70 

6.  Aargau 25.00 

7.  Geneva 24.50 

8.  Vaud 24.30 

9.  Glarns 21.30 

iO.  Beme 20.50 

11.  Thurgovia 20.20 

12.  Lucerne 20.00 

13.  Zug 18.50 


different  Swiss  cantons  spend  each  year 

Francs. 

14.  Soleure 17.90 

15.  Freiburg 14.60 

16.  Basle  (country) 13.50 

17.  Grisons 12.80 

18.  Appenzell  (Outer  Rhodes) 12.10 

19.  Schwytz 11.40 

20.  Ticino 10.60 

21.  Unterwalden,  Lower 9. 30 

22.  Unterwalden,  Upper 8.50 

23.  Appenzell  (Inner  Rhodes) 6.86 

24.  Uri 5.80 

25.  Wallis 4.50 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of  years  of  service  of  male  and 
female  teachers  in  the  different  cantons : 


Cantons. 


Male 
teachen. 


Temale 
teachers. 


Zarich 

Beme 

Laceme 

Uri 

Schwytz 

Unterwalden,  Upper 

Unterwalden,  Lower 

Glarus 

Zog 

Freiburg 

Soleure 

Baale  (city) 

Basle  (country) 

Schaffhansen 

Appenzell  (Outer  Rhodes) 

Appenzell  (Inner  Bhodes) 

St.  Gall 

Orisons 

Aargau 

Thurgovia 

Ticino 

Vaud 

WaUla 

Neuchatel .'. 

Geneva 

Average  for  Switzerland 


19.1 
17.1 
17.0 
148 
11.1 
9.9 
14.3 
15.8 
1L9 
15.2 
15.6 
20.0 
17.5 
17.8 
15.7 
15.2 
14.8 
10.5 
16.0 

las 

12.8 
16.7 
&4 
10.9 
12.9 


14.6 
0.4 
10.8 
10.6 
1L8 
7.5 

a6 


9.1 
&8 
9.3 
6.8 


1.5 


lao 
a4 

6.9 
10.7 
3.0 
11.0 
9.8 
6L2 
6.1 
12.9 


15.5 


B.7 


n.— Asia. 

BBmsH  India  :  Area,  ^72,854  square  miles ;  population,  287,395,496. 

The  factories  bill  has  passed  the  Indian  legislature.  A  clause  has  been  inserted 
allowing  the  Bengal  government  to  place  factories  under  the  inspection  of  the  mag- 
istrate of  the  district  instead  of  under  a  regular  inspector,  and  the  lowest  age  for  the 
employment  of  a  child  in  a  factory  has  becoi  changed  to  seven  instead  of  eight  years. 
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Mr.  Johnston,  of  Bridge  of  Allen,  said,  at  the  social  science  congress  held  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1380,  that  the  population  of  India  was  calculated  at  240,000,000,  and  of  that 
number  some  190,000,000  were  to  be  found  in  British  India.  In  the  schools  and  col- 
leges under  direct  government  control  there  were  400,000  pupils;  in  aided  schools, 
800,000;  and  in  unaided  schools,  native  institutions  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  charac- 
ter, there  were  350,000  pupils  on  the  rolls.  Of  the  total,  90,000  received  education 
of  a  comparatively  high  order.  This  is  what  had  been  accomplished  in  twenty-five 
years  under  the  education  act  of  1854.  But  to  bring  the  population  of  India  under 
instruction  at  that  rate  of  progress  would  take  five  hundred  years,  even  if  it  remained 
stationary.  At  presen  t  the  treasury  spends  for  educational  purposes  less  than  750,000?. ; 
and  of  this  sum  only  some  85,000Z.  are  devoted  to  the  lower  class. 

The  present  condition  of  Madras  University  compares  favorably  with  that  reported 
in  previous  years.  Of  the  3,309  candidates  who  presented  themselves  for  the  matricu- 
lation examination,  1,094  passed.  Of  the  successful  candidates  about  two-thirds  came 
fi^m  non-goviernment  schools,  and  it  appears  that  the  schools  managed  by  natives  are 
considerably  on  the  increase.  The  majority  of  the  85  candidates  who  out  of  the  175 
that  presented  themselves  passed  the  B.  a.  examination  were  Brahmins. 

An  institution  that  promises  to  become  an  important  adjunct  to  the  educational 
forces  at  work  for  the  revivification  of  the  ancient  people  is  the  new  high  school  for 
boys,  established  by  the  American  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at 
Ivy  Park,  Naini  Tal,  one  of  the  Indian  government  sanitary  stations.  Rev.  J.  Walter 
Waagh,  D.  D.^  who  was  for  several  years  principal  of  the  Memorial  School  at  Cawn- 
pore,  and  who  succeeded  in  placing  that  institution  on  a  firm  basis,  was  detailed  to 
found  this  school  at  Naini  Tal.  He  has  laid  broad  foundations  and  under  his  man- 
agement the  school  has  opened  with  every  indication  of  success. 

Education  in  BriHsh  Burmah, —  Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  on  public  in- 
struction in  British  Burmah  for  the  year  1880-*81. 

The  more  important  educational  statistics  for  the  whole  province,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3,704,353,  were  as  follows: 


187»-'80.     1880-'81. 


Total  namber  of  governmeDt  school! 

Total  namber  of  scholars  at  school 

Total  Domber  of  aided  and  private  schools 

Total  namber  of  scholars  at  these  schools 

Proportion  of  school-going  children  to  the  whole  population,  per  thousand 

Knmber  of  boys  who  pas8e<l  the  matriculation  or  entrance  examination  of  the 

Calcutta  University,  per  thousand 

Number  of  children  who  passed  the  provincial  examinations  by  the — 

Middle  school  standard 

Upper  primary  standard 

Lower  primary  standard 

Total  exx>ettditore  on  education,  rupees  b 

Total  expeaoditare  on  goremment  schools,  rupees 

Toto]  expenditure  on  results,  grants,  and  other  assistance  to  indigenous  primary 
schools,  rupees 


48 

2,176 

8,097 

78,108 

22 


(o) 

(a) 

(a) 
410.067 
134,935 

25,126 


48 
2,777 
3,219 
85,930 

24 


49 

157 

207 

413, 079 

162, 039 

23,410 


a  Examinations  not  instituted  in  the  year  1879-'60. 


M  rupee =89  cents 


As  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  years,  8,261  more  children  are  re- 
tamed  as  attending  school,  the  total  expenditure  for  education  has  rery  slightly 
increased,  the  cost  of  government  schools  has  largely  increased,  and  a  smaller  sum 
than  last  year  has  been  devoted  to  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  indigenous 
primary  schools. 

Nearly  every  Burman  man  or  boy  comes  under  instmotion  of  some  sort  for  a  part  of 
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his  life  at  a  kyonng,  and  it  is  partly  by  reason  of  the  religious  and  secular  te-chiug 
imparted  at  the  kyoungs  that  these  institutions  have  acquired  and  retain  so  strong  a 
hold  on  the  veneration  of  all  Burmans.  The  edflcation  given  at  kyoungs  is  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas  susceptible  of  improvement  in  breadth  and  in  the  manner  of  teaching. 
The  results  of  the  recent  census  will  show  whether  or  not  in  Burmah  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  people  can  read  and  write  than  in  other  parts  of  India,  but  the  volume 
of  statistics  issued  by  the  government  of  India  this  year  shows  that  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  population  go  to  school  in  Burmah  than  in  any  other  part  of  India. 
This  result  is  entirely  due  to  the  national  system  of  monastic  education.  It  is  a  draw- 
back, inseparable  indeed  from  the  system,  but  still  a  drawback,  that  girls  cannot  be 
admitted  to  monastic  schools.  The  circumstance  that  lay  schools  admit  girls  as  well 
as  boys  probably  contributes  greatly  to  the  success  of  these  institutions ;  but  orthodox 
Buddhists  have  been  heard  to  deplore  the  growing  popularity  of  lay  schools,  where 
"the  law  "  and  religion  are  rarely  taught. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  pupils  to  each  1,000  of  the  population:  In 
Madras,  8.5;  Bombay,  12.2;  Bengal,  13.5;  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh,  5.1 ;  Pun- 
jab, 5.7;  Central  Provinces,  7.8;  British  Burmah,  25.4;  Assam,  8.8;  Berar,  12.5; 
Ajmere,  7.8 ;  Coorg,  14 ;  average  for  all  British  India,  10.2. 

Japan,  absolute  monarchy:'  Area,  156,604  square  miles;  popidatioii,  34,338,479.    Capital,  Tokio;  pop- 
ulation, 811,510.    Minister  of  education,  Fukuoka  Takachika. 

The  Japanese  code  of  edtieaiion. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Japanese  code  of 
education  promulgated  September  29,  1879,  and  revised  December  28,  1880 : 

Educational  affairs  throughout  the  empire  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  min- 
ister of  education.  The  schools  shall  be  elementary  schools,  middle  schools,  uni- 
versities, normal  schools,  special  schools,  and  other  institutions  of  learning. '  All 
wards  (in  cities  or  towns)  or  villages  shall  severally  or  conjointly  establish  public 
elementary  schools.  A  school  committee  shall  be  organized  in  each  ward  or  village 
for  the  management  of  its  school  affairs,  and  this  committee  shall  be  elected  by  the 
people.  The  period  of  8  years,  from  6  to  14  years  of  age,  shall  be  fixsd  as  the  school  age 
of  every  child.  Parents  or  guardians  shall  be  responsible  for  the  school  attendance 
of  their  children.  Where  children  have  the  means  of  receiving  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  any  other  way  than  by  attending  schools,  such  instruction  shall  be  recognized 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  public  schools.  In  any  localities 
where  the  means  are  inadequate  for  establishing  and  maintaining  schools,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  organize  a  system  of  itinerary  instruction  for  teaching  children.  Public 
normal  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  fu  or  ken.  Teachers  of  either  sex  shaU  be 
over  18  years  of  age.  Every  school,  public  or  private,  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by 
the  officers  sent  out  by  the  minister  of  education.  Pupils  of  both  sexes  shall  not  be 
taught  in  the  same  room,  except  in  the  elementary  classes.  A  school  fee  shall  be 
charged  or  remitted  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  schools.  No  corporal  pun- 
ishments shall  be  indicted  on  the  pupils  in  the  schools.  Parents  or  guardians  shall 
be  permitted  to  attend  any  and  all  examinations  that  may  bo  held  in  the  schools. 

University  of  Tokio. — The  university  embraces  departments  of  law,  science,  and  liter- 
ature. All  the  courses  in  the  departments  of  law,  science,  and  literature  extend  through 
four  years,  and  there  are  four  corresponding  grades  of  students.  In  the  department 
of  law  the  students  all  pursue  the  same  course.  In  the  department  of  science  six 
courses  have  been  establitrhed,  and  in  the  department  of  literature  two  courses. 

The  intention  is  ultimately  to  use  the  Japanese  language  in  all  the  departments, 
but  for  the  present  instruction  is  given  mainly  in  tbe  English  language.  The  stu- 
dent is  also  taught  either  the  French  or  German  language,  but  in  the  department  of 
law  ho  must  study  the  French  language. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  a  president,  a  vice  president,  and  62  professors:  9  of 
law,  30  of  science,  and  23  of  literature. 

iFor  latest  edacational  statistios,  see  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
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Numher  of  students  in  1880.— The  total  number  of  students  was  205  in  1880,  viz:  52 
in  the  department  of  law,  110  in  the  department  of  science,  and  43  in  the  department 
of  literature.  The  number  of  graduates  in  the  same  year  was  92,  viz:  21  in  law,  63 
in  science,  and  8  in  literature.  During  the  year,  15  students  were  sent  abroad  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  viz:  10  to  England,  4  to  France,  and  1  to  Germany. 

Students  are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year.  Applicants  for 
admission  to  the  first  year  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  have  completed  a 
course  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  educational  auxiliaries  of  the  university  include  (1)  the  library,  (2)  the  zoolog- 
ical cabinet,  (3)  the  botanical  cabinet,  (4)  the  mii^eralogical  cabinet,  (5)  the  geolog- 
ical and  paleontological  cabinet,  (6)  the  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  cabinet, 
(7)  the  mining  and  metallurgical  cabinet,  (8)  the  chemical  technology  cabinet,  (9) 
the  archaeological  cabinet,  (10)  the  collection  of  scientific  apparatus,  (11)  the  labo- 
ratories, and  (12)  the  botanical  garden. 

Ill*— Aprica, 

Cape  of  Good  Hopb,  British  colony:  Area,  847,855  square  miles;  population,  1,420,162. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  education  for 
1879-'80: 

Under  the  education  acts  of  1865  and  1874  and  supplementary  regulations  approved 
by  both  houses  of  Parliament,  grants  are  authorized  to  be  made  in  promoting  the  ele- 
mentary school  instruction  of  the  children  of  all  classes,  without  distinction  of  creed 
or  color,  and  for  the  superior  instruction  in  literature  and  science  of  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  higher  public  schools  or  colleges.  General  industrial  train- 
ing and  special  instruction  in  trade  schools  are  provided  for  a  certain  number  of  native 
lads,  and  the  practical  domestic  training  of  native  girls  is  also  encouraged.  The  sys- 
tem thus  comprehends :  (1)  Colleges  under  the  higher  education  act  of  1874;  (2)  pub- 
lic schools,  three  grades,  and  district  boarding  schools  among  the  farmers;  (3)  mission 
schools;  (4)  aborigines'  day  and  trade  schools.  During  the  year  1879-^80  there  have 
been  in  operation  5  colleges,  with  309  pupils ;  57  public  schools  of  class  1,  with  4,846 
pupils,  105  of  class  2,  with  5,024  pupils,  and  73  of  class  3,  with  2,781  pupils;  40 
boarding  schools  for  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  population,  with  624  pupils;  368 
mission  schools,  with  41,122  pupils;  and  268  aborigines'  schools,  with  18,506  pupils.  In 
addition  to  these  institutions,  there  is  the  normal  college  with  its  model  school  in  Cape 
Town,  attended  by  180  pupils.  In  the  918  institutions  which  have  been  in  operation, 
73,338  pupils  have  received  instruction,  elementary,  superior,  or  industrial,  during 
some  portion  of  the  year.  The  highest  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  a  quarter  was 
54,134,  the  highest  daily  attendance  for  a  quarter  wns  43,976,  and  the  ordinary  daily 
attendance  was  36,718.  The  government  expenditure  for  education  in  1879-^80  was 
79,6481. 

In  concluding,  the  superintendent  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  and  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  superintendent  general  of  education. 

EoTPT,  a  d^Kmdenoy  of  Turkey :  Azea,  1«406,250  square  miles ;  population,  16,052,000.    Capita^  Cairo ; 

population,  340,883. 

For  the  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1879. 

Natal,  British  colony:  Area,  18,750  square  miles;  population,  825,512. 

The  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Natal  council  of  education  comprise  high 
and  primary  schools.  There  are  two  of  the  former  class  situated  at  Pietermaritzburg 
and  Durban.  The  primary  schools  are  in  general  small.  The  model  schools  in  the 
two  towns  before  mentioned,  however,  each  have^bout  400  pupils  in  attendance. 
As  Natal  offers  fine  opportunities  in  business  it  is  difficult  to  induce  boys  to  become 
teachers. 
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IV.— Xomn  Amkbica  a^d  South  Amsbica. 

DomNlox  OF  Caxada,  British  possesftioD :  Area,  8,483,952  square  miles ;  popnlstion,  8.888,013.    Cap- 
ital, Ottawa;  population,  21,645. 

a.  Bbitish  Columbia:  Area,  213,000 square  miles;  population,  10,586.    Capiteil,  Victoria;  population, 
4,540.    Sni>erintendent  of  education,  C.  C.  McKenzie. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  edacation  for  187^*80,  British 
Colombia  had,  in  that  year,  2,462  pnpils  on  the  rolls,  viz,  1,343  boys  and  1,119  girls. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  1,293.  The  nnmber  of  pupils  attending  the  high 
school  was  82,  viz,  51  boys  and  31  girls.  The  total  number  of  school-houses  was  53, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  66.    Cost  of  education  for  the  year,  $47,t)06. 

bt  NOTA  Scotia  :  Area,  18,660  square  miles ;  population,  387.800.    Capital,  Halifax;  population,  29,582. 
Superintendent  of  education,  David  Allison. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  superintendent's  report  for  1880 : 
Number  of  school  sections,  1,807;  number  of  sections  without  schools,  469  in  winter 
and  330  in  summer;  number  of  schools  in  operation,  1,687  in  winter  and  1,811  in 
summer;  number  of  registered  pupils,  73,978  in  winter  and  78,808  in  summer;  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  assistants,  1,757  in  winter  and  1,861  in  summer.  The  total  cost  of 
public  schools  was  $557,765. 

e.  OifTABlO:  Area,  107,780  square  miles;  population,  1,620,851.     Capital,  Toronto;  population,  46,092. 
Minister  of  education,  Adam  Crooks. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  minister's  report  for  the  year  1879: 

The  total  receipts  for  all  public  school  purposes  for  1879  amounted  to  $3,226,730. 
The  population  of  school  age  (5  to  16)  was  494,424.  The  number  of  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  16  years  attending  the  schools  was  467,845 ;  number  of  children  of  other 
ages  attending  the  schools,  19,167.  The  total  number  of  pupils  attending  school  was 
487,012,  viz,  259,056  boys  and  227,956  girls.  The  number  reported  as  not  attending 
any  school  for  four  months  during  the  year  was  27,409.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  219,442.  In  the  5,12J  schools  reported,  6,596  teachers  have  been  employed, 
of  whom  3,153  were  males  and  3,443  females.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  a  teacher  in 
a  county  is  $900,  the  lowest  $130;  in  a  city,  the  highest  $1,000,  the  lowest,  $250.  The 
total  number  of  certificated  teachers  reported  was  6,596. 

BeligUnis  exercises, — The  public  schools  act  provides  that  ''No  person  shall  require 
any  pupil  in  any  public  school  to  read  or  study  from  any  religious  book  or  to  join  in 
any  exercise  of  devotion  or  religion.objected  to  by  his  or  her  parents."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  provision  of  the  act,  the  daily  exercises  were  opened  and  closed  with  prayers 
in  4,477  of  the  5,123  schools  reported. 

High  echooU, — The  number  of  high  schools  was  104  in  1879  and  the  nnmber  of 
pupils  12,136,  which  shows  an  increase  of  1,562  over  the  preceding  year. 

Expenditure. — The  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  has  been 
increased  from  $1,473,188  in  1867  to  $2,833,084  in  1879. 

The  educational  mu$eum, — The  educational  museum  forms  a  valuable  part  of  the 
Ontario  system  of  popular  education.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  school  apparatus 
for  public  and  high  schools.  It  also  contains  many  objects  of  improved  school 
appliances  and  architecture,  as  well  as  collections  for  promoting  art,  science,  and 
literature. 

d.  PBmcx  Edwabd  ISLAimt  Area,  2,173  square  miles;  population,  94,021.  Capital,  Charlottetown; 
population,  8,807.    Chief  superintendent  of  education,  D.  Montgomery. 

For  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1879. 
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«.  Qtbbic:  Area,  103,355 sqiukre  mfles;  population,  1,101,516.    Capital,  Quebec;  population,  50,605. 
Superintendent  of  pnblic  instniction,  G^d^on  Ooimet. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  snperintendent's  report  for  1879-'80: 
In  comparing  the  statistics  for  the  last  four  school  years  the  following  is  the 
result: 


1876-'77. 

18n-78. 

Increase. 

1878-'70. 

Increase. 

ISTO-W. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

^nnicipaliUes 

I>i8tricta 

040 

4,103 

8,826 

4.115 

282.766 

178,621 

867 

4,233 

8,045 

4,200 

834,828 

180.204 

17 
40 
110 
04 
2.063 
1,673 

970 

4,291 

3,048 

4,283 

280.808 

183.740 

3 

58 

8 

78 

4,080 

8,446 

088 

4,318 

4.013 

4,810 

234,705 

180,815 

18  increase. 
27  increase 

Sobool-hooBes 

School! 

65  increase. 
28  Increase 

Pupils...- 

R  104  dnfiTfintifi 

8. 425  decrease. 

The  pension  act  passed  in  1879  has  been  very  well  received  by  the  mi^jority  of  the 
teachers.  It  gives  all  the  members  of  the  body  of  teachers  good  securities  for  the 
fatore. 

f,  ISew  Bkusbwick:  Area,  27,322  sqnare  miles;  population,  285,604.     Capital,  Fredericton.    Chief 
anperintendent  of  education,  Dr.  Theodore  Rand. 

The  chief  superintendent  gives  the  following  account  of  the  condition  of  education 
in  1879-'80: 

The  number  of  schools  was  in  t^e  summer  term  1,404,  increase  59 ;  the  number  of 
teachers  and  assistants  1,433,  increase  47;  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  56,716, 
increase  1,338.  In  the  winter  term  the  number  of  schools  was  1,283,  decrease  22;  the 
number  of  teachers  and  assistants  1,333,  decrease  15;  the  number  of  pupils  at  school 
50,308,  decrease  3,435.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  students  were  in  attendance  on 
the  normal  department,  increase  12. 

Jamaica,  British  Colony:  Area,  6,400  square  miles;  population,  606,164.  Capital,  Kingston;  popula- 
tion, 35,000.    Inspector  of  schools,  John  A.  Savage. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Jamaica  education  report  for  1869,  1879,  and 
18«0: 


I860. 


1870. 


1880. 


Schools  inspected ^ 

PopOs  on  books • 

Pupils  in  average  attendance 

Percentage  in  average  attendance  of  number  on  books 

First  class  schools 

Government  grants,  including  building  grants 


10,764 

12,216 

6L81 

1 

£2,076 


646 

52.243 

28,661 

54.86 

64 

£18,477 


681 

56.382 

82,871 

58»30 

70 

£20,402 


ABcnmrB  Cokvbdbbatioh,  federal  republic :  Area,  515,700  square  milea ;  population,  2,400,000.    Capi. 
tal,  Buenos  Ajres;  population,  200,000. 

The  government  contributes  one-third  of  the  sum  required  to  support  the  schools  of 
the  provinces  or  districts.  Primary  education  is  obligatory  in  some  of  the  provinces, 
but  the  local  obstacles  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  sparseness  of 
the  population  in  some  places  render  this  not  always  practicable.  For  the  training 
of  teachers  there  are  5  male  normal  schools,  with  300  students,  and  3  female  normall 
schools^  with  175  students. 
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Brazil,  conatitational  empire:  Area,  3,287,964  square  miles;  population,  9,44S,283.    Capital,  Bio  do 

Janeiro ;  population,  274,872. 

For  latest  edacational  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edacation 
for  1875. 

Chiu,  republic:  Area,  132,600  square  miles;   population,  2,068,447.     Capital,  Santiago;  population, 

129,807. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instmction  for 
1880: 

The  National  Uniycrsity,  located  at  Santiago^  has  724stndentA,  viz,  323  in  the  faculty 
of  law  and  political  sciences^  220  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  32  in  the  faculty  of  phys- 
ical and  mathematical  sciences,  68  students  of  pharmacy,  and  81  of  fine  arts.  The 
nniversity  library  has  10,000  volumes. 

The  National  Institute  at  Santiago  (an  establishment  resembling  a  German  Gymna- 
sium) has  890  students,  viz,  97  boarders  and  793  day  scholars.  This  showB  a  decrease 
of  232  students  since  1879.  The  library  of  the  National  Institute  contains  a  large 
number  of  valuable  books  on  all  subjects  of  study.  Besides  the  National  Institute, , 
there  are  15  other  secondary  schools,  styled  lyceums,  with  1,880  pupils.  They  are 
located  at  Capiapo,  with  204  pupils ;  Serena,  with  261  pupils ;  San  Felipe,  with  217 
pupils ;  Valparaiso,  with  335  students ;  Rancagua,  with  52  pupils ;  San  Fernando,  with 
82  pupils;  Curic6,  with 85 pupils;  Cauquenes,  with  67  pupils;  Chilian,  with  142pupils; 
Linares,  with  45  pupils ;  Anjeles,  with  91  pupils ;  Concepcion,  with  227  pupils ;  Val- 
dlvia,  with  46  pupils ;  Ancud,  with  76  pupils ;  and  Melipulli,  with  50  pupils. 

For  special-  education  there  is  an  agricultural  institute,  of  which  the  number  of 
students  is  not  reported,  and  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  with  83  students. 

The  National  Library  has  58,697  volumes,  which  shows  an  increase  of  16,697  volumes 
since  1872. 

For  primary  education  there  are  1,175  schools,  viz,  793  public  and  382  private.  The 
public  schools  have  51,545  pupils,  viz,  23,121  boys  and  28,424  ^rls.  The  private 
schools  have  in  all  14,044  pupils,' of  whom  977  are  boarders  and  13,067  day  scholars. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  public  and  private  primary  schools  is,  therefore,  65,589. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  there  is  a  normal  school,  with  110  pupils. 

The  total  expenditure  for  educational  purposes  was  $460,587  in  1880,  against  $780,418 
in  1878. 

Y. — AUBTUALASIA. 

New  South  Wales,  British  colony:  Area,  323,437  square  miles;  population,  693,743.    Capital,  Sidney; 

population,  187,881. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
New  South  Wales  for  the  year  1880 : 

The  public  instruction  act  received  the  royal  assent  on  April  16, 1880,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  contained  in  section  40  came  into  operation  on  Hay  1  fol- 
lowing. One  of  the  most  important  clauses  of  that  measure  provided  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  council  of  education  (which,  since  the  passage  of  the  public  schools  act  of 
1866,'  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  the  system  of  primary  instruc- 
tion as  established  in  the  colony  by  law)  and  for  the  transfer  to  a  minister  of  public 
instruction  of  all  the  powers  and  authorities  hitherto  exercised  by  that  body.  In  pur- 
suance of  these  provisions,  Hon.  John  Bobertson  was  appointed  minister  of  public 
instruction  by  the  governor  and  executive  council  on  the  1st  of  May,  1880,  and  the 
necessary  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  ministerial  department  under  his  controL 
The  council  of  education  retired  from  office  on  April  30,  and  handed  over  to  the  minister 
1,265  schools  of  all  classes,  which,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  the  quarter  ending 
ilarch  31,  1880,  were  attended  in  the  aggregate  by  101,534  pupils. 
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C^tneral  »taii$Ho$, — ^The  sobools  and  pupils  above  mentioned  were  classified  as  follows : 


Number. 

Pnpils. 

Public  sohools - - 

705 

818 

97 

150 

68,823 

Provision&l  schools 

8,312 

H>«irtfTn^w<^hoAU   -- ,, r --- 

1,683 

Dffliominatlonal  Rchools -. r.,. 

22,716 

Totals 

1,265 

101,534 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  namber  of  schools  in  operation  and  the  number  of  pnpils 
in  attendance  were  the  following : 


Pupils. 


Public  schools 

Provisional  schools .... . 

Half  time  schools 

Eveniug  public  schools 
Denominational  schools. 

Totals 


114,811 


From  this  statement  it  will  appear  that  daring  eight  months  the  nnmber  of  schools 
in  operation  was  raised  from  1,265  to  1,357,  a  net  increase  of  92.  Provisional  schools 
diminished  and  public  schools  increased  considerably  in  namber  (95),  and  denomina- 
tional schools  exhibit  a  slight  decline  (5). 

It  may  farther  be  seen  that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  rose  from  101,534  to 
114,811,  the  increase  being  13,277,  or  slightly  above  13  per  cent.  But  for  the  general 
prevalence  of  epidemics  among  children  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year,  the  en- 
rolment of  pnpils  would  doubtless  have  been  considerably  higher;  and,  in  fact,  during 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  amounted  to  115,071. 
The  causes  which  led  to  the  increased  attendance  were  principally  the  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  school  fee  from  an  average  of  M.  to  Zd,  weekly  and  the  belief  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  rendering  attendance  at  school  obligatory  would  at  once  be  put 
in  force.  The  moral  effect  of  the  law  has,  so  far,  proved  to  be  in  a  very  high  degree 
beneficial. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  eight  months  during  which  the  new  act  was  in  force 
was  274,639Z.  9«.  7(2.,  the  principal  items  being  those  enumerated  below: 

£.        ».       d. 

General  management 6,621      1       1 

Inspection 10,634      6        5 

Training  of  teachers 3,458    17       4 

Public  schools : 

Buildings 64,490  10  11 

Salaries..-. 131,615  5  1 

Sundries 4,895  0  4 

201,000    16       4 

Provisional  schools: 

Salaries 12,424      2      10 

Sundries 943      3       5 

13,367      6       3 
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Half  time  schools: 

£.  f.  d. 

Salaries 4,117  1  7 

Sundries 435  9  1 

4,552  10  8 

Denominational  schools: 

Salaries 33,554  12  0 

Sundries 1,376  8  11 

34,931  0  11 

Evening  public  schools : 

Salaries 70  6  9 

Sundries 3  3  IW 

73  10  7 


A  balance  of  the  appropriation,  amounting  to  6,226^.  15«.  lOd.,  had  not  been  expended 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

QuXE2(BLAXD,  British  colony:  Area,  678,600  sqnue  miles;  population,  210,510.    Capital,  Brisbane;  pop- 
ulation. 32,012.    Secretary  for  pnblio  instmcUon,  A.  H.  Palmer. 

At  the  beginning  of  1879  there  were  290  schools  in  operation  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1880  there  were  317,  an  increase  of  27.  At  the  end  of  1880  there  were  338  schools  in 
operation,  24  more  than  at  the  end  of  1879.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was 
975  in  1680,  against  924  in  1879.  The  annual  enrolment  was  43,305—1,925  more  than 
in  1879 — and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  23,818;  increase,  2,400. 

Tasmasia,  British  colony:  Area,  26,215  square  miles;  population,  100,047.  Capital.  HobartTown;  pop- 
ulation, 10,002.  Chairman  of  the  board  of  education,  Henry  Butler. 
During  the  year  1880  there  were  171  schools  in  operation.  The  total  number  of  dif* 
ferent  children  on  the  rolls  for  the  year  was  12,286.  The  average  number  on  the  rolls 
from  month  to  month  was  8,352  and  the  average  attendance  6,002.  The  total  expend- 
iture for  public  schools  amounted  to  16,5121. 

Victoria,  British  colony.  Area,  88,108  square  miles;  population,  870,442.    Capital,  Melbourne;  popu- 
lation, 256,477.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  W,  Collard  Smith. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  minister's  report  for  the  year  1879-'80:  The  num- 
her  of  day  schools  in  operation  In  December,  1879,  was  1,533  and  the  number  of  night 
schools  180.  The  total  number  of  children  enrolled  was  227,775,  viz,  119,237  boys  and 
108,538  girls,  and  the  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  during  the  year  was 
119,259,  viz,  62,466  boys  and  56,793  girls.  Victoria  has  94  penny  savings  banks  in 
connection  with  schools.  The  number  of  depositors  is  13,458  and  the  total  amount 
deposited  3,1311. 

nra>U8TRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  discussion  of  industrial  education  antedates  the  present  decade.  The  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favor  of  public  appropriations  for  this  purpose  have  not  materially 
changed,  but  they  are  employed  with  greater  discrimination  as  the  conditions  which 
gi^ie  rise  to  them  are  more  carefully  analyzed.  The  conditions  are,  in  brief,  (1)  the 
disappearance  of  apprenticeship ;  (2)  the  increase  through  the  growth  of  cities  of 
the  struggling  poor,  whose  family  life  does  not  afford  opportunity  for  training  their 
children  in  the  habits  or  arts  of  industry,  and  of  the  pauper  and  vagrant  classes ;  (3) 
the  industrial  necessities  of  the  fireedmenof  the  South;  (4)  the  multiplicarion  of  what 
have  been  termed  '^  industrial  fine  arts — those  industries  in  which  the  superiority  of 
the  product  consists  in  the  excellence  of  its  model  or  pattern,  the  taste  of  its  design, 
or  the  beauty  of  its  colors." 

These  conditions  have  caused  the  adoption  of  various  educational  expedients,  which 
are  intended  to  make  up  existing  deficiencies,  to  supply  industrial  training  suitable  to 
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the  capacity  of  the  papils,  and  to  farnish  a  gradually  increasing  quantity  of  labor 
trained  for  the  uses  of  the  community.  Some  of  these  efiforts  have  been  personal  aud 
private;  others  have  been  undertaken  by  the  governments  of  States  and  cities  in  more 
or  less  close  connection  with  their  systems  of  public  education,  and  still  others  for 
special  and  higher  art  training  by  universities,  museums,  and  other  agencies.*  The 
healthy  self  activity  of  our  people  is  thus  manifest  in  the  various  methods  adopted  to 
attain  the  several  objects  desired. 

iMSTuncnoH  m  DBAwnro. 

In  1870  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted  that  '*  any  city  or  town  having 
more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  in- 
struction in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age 
either  in  day  or  evening  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee."  The 
progress  under  this  law  has  been  noticed  in  my  reports.  The  results  are  thus  briefly 
summed  up  by  Walter  Smith,  State  director  of  art,  in  his  annual  report  for  1880 : 

It  has  taken  several  years  of  time  and  much  observation  to  gradually  unfold  and 
develop  the  scheme  of  industrial  art  education  for  the  schools  of  all  grades  which  is 
now  in  operation  in  Massachusetts.  Its  application  is  practical,  though  not  yet  gen- 
eral, in  all  parts  of  the  State ;  for  local  option  and  opinion  control  education  in  this  as  in 
other  subiects.  But  the  public  opinion  concerning  drawing  has  much  changed  during 
the  past  decade,  and  the  subject  is  both  better  nuderstood  and  more  generally  taught 
now  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  chain  of  separate  links,  showing  the  work  from  the  lowest  class  in  the  primary 
schools  to  the  hig^heet  graduating  class  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  is  now  complete, 
and  in  this  report  it  may  be  seen  in  its  connection  and  completeness,  at  once  a  record 
and  a  chart.  The  agencies  at  work  to  carry  out  this  plan  are  as  follows:  (1)  The 
Normal  Art  School,  lor  training  special  instructors;  (2)  the  normal  schools  and  the 
normal  classes  in  cities  and  towns,  for  the  instruction  of  regular  teachers;  (3)  the 
free  evening  drawing  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics  and  of  teachers ;  (4)  the 
public  day  schools,  for  instruction  of  children.  The  steady  working  of  these  agencies, 
each  having  its  distinct  stage  of  the  work,  though  closely  related  to  the  rest  by  being  a 
link  in  the  same  chain  add  ha v ins  a  common  purpose  with  them,  must  in  time  afl'ect 
the  education  of  every  person  in  tne  State.  Indeed,  this  time  is  rapidly  approaching. 
Industrial  taste  has  been  elevated  during  recent  years  to  an  extent  that  is  both  aston- 
ishing in  some  directions  and  observable  on  all  sides :  and  no  other  influence  could 
have  been  powerful  enough  to  accomplish  this,  even  it  it  had  initiated  the  improve- 
ment, uuassisted  by  the  cultivation  of  taste  in  the  public  schools.  The  same  results 
have  followed  the  employment  of  similar  agencies  in  other  countries;  and  the  success 
which  our  scheme  of  instruction  has  already  attained  has  already  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  been  recognized  by  the  most  competent  authorities  in  other  lauds. 

The  State  of  New  York  by  the  act  6f  1875  required  that  industrial  and  free  hand 
drawing  should  be  included  in  the  courses  of  the  normal  schools  and  in  some  depart- 

1  In  an  a<ldrcM  hi  behalf  of  the  trustees  at  the  annual  commencement  of  the  Worcester  Free  Inati- 
tote  of  Industrial  Science,  July  10, 1878,  Hon.  George  S.  Boi^twell  said: 

Important  inreDtions  have  be  pd  made  hj  pernons  not  carofnlly  educated  In  the  technics  of  the  art  to 
which  the  InvoDtions  related,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  valuable  contribution  has  been  made  in 
tbiii  di'partment  by  any  one  who  could  be  ulnor-d  properly  in  the  uneducated  class.  But,  however  this 
may  be.  there  can  be  no  don bt  that  careful  ;;encral  and  technical  trainlnft  is  a  most  important  if  not 
an  absolutely  neces^sary  prepanitioD  for  pro<^resii  in  any  art  or  pursuit.  England,  France.  Germany, 
and  Austria  have  cnt'orod  syntematically  upon  the  work  of  furnishing  technical  education  to  largo 
numbers  of  young  men. 

This  education  includes  scioutiflc  and  practical  training,  and  in  what  I  say  in  favor  of  similar 
training  in  America  I  include  the  practical  a»  well  an  the  nrtentiflo.  In  Austria  there  are  one  hundred 
teofanl<^  schools ;  in  German j,  three  hnmlreil.  In  En^lari't  nhereare  fine  art  schools,  with  an  average 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety  papils  far  every  million  inb;vIiitMits.  and  in  Fnmoe  there  are  nearly  four 
thousand  "  science  classea, "  with  more  than  forty  thousand  pupils. 

The  means  of  oducatiim  with  us  are  (1)  the  public  schools  now  existing  and  (2)  schools  in  which 
technical  scientific  instruction  shall  ho  given. 

The  public  schools,  including  high  schoDls,  arc  adapted  to  ftimish  an  education  which  mar  well 
form  the  haais  of  a  technical  truiuiug  iu  the  practical  sciences.  They  have  contributed  essentially  to 
the  development  of  the  inventive  and  organizing  facnltios  of  our  countrymen,  and  to  those  schools  we 
are  indebted  largely  for  the  achievements  alrearfy  made.  Tn  this  respect  we  have  laid  a  foundation  for 
further  attainments  and  progreii^  such  as  does  not  exist  in  Englanu  or  France.  On  this  foundation, 
and  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  wo  can  ort^ct  a  system  of  schools  for  technical  training  possessing 
advantages  better  than  are  poHsible  in  any  other  country,  if.  perhapa.  Germany  be  excepted.  The 
schools  for  teciinical  training  should  be  established  first  in  tiie  #kanuractnring  cities  and  principal 
towns,  and  the  achool  in  each  with  propriety  micht  be  deBi;:nnd  to  promote  local  interests  and  to  advance 
the  trades  and  branches  of  iudu^try  with  which  the  ciUzcni^  and  laborers  are  beat  acquainted. 
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meat  of  each  city  school.  The  State  of  Vennont  in  1876  added  free  hand  drawing  to 
the  studies  required  in  its  pablic  schools.  The  committee  appointed  in  1877  to  revise 
the  coarse  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  included  drawing  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  all  grades,  beginning  with  the  primary.  The  course  has  been  adopted 
and  carried  into  operation.  In  1879  a  special  art  instructor,  a  proficient  in  the  system 
employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  was  engaged  to  instruct  teachers  of  all 
grades  in  the  elements  of  drawing,  design,  and  decoration. 

The  extent  to  which  drawing  has  been  introduced  as  a  branch  of  public  school 
instruction  in  other  cities  and  towns  may  be  ascertained  by  examining  the  details  of 
Table  II,  statistics  of  city  school  systems,  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  as  well  as 
the  various  allusions  to  the  subject  in  the  abstracts  of  educational  reports  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories.  Institutions  for  special  training  in  industrial  and  high 
art  are  enumerated  in  Table  XXIII  of  the  appendix.  This  table  has  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  to  accompany  the  Special  Report  on  Drawing  and  Art  Education  in 
the  United  State8.> 

The  progress  made  in  producing  and  improving  objects  of  art  and  beauty  by 
American  artists  and  artisans  since  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876  is  manifest  on 
every  hand  and  in  every  household.  Indeed,  the  importance  of  preserving  and 
increasing  the  means  of  the  best  culture  in  art,  not  only  for  its  own  sake  but  on 
account  of  its  undoubted  bearing  upon  the  quality  of  manufactures  and  the  har- 
monious and  happy  pursuit  of  other  labor,  is  becoming  more  generally  appreciated, 
and  the  legislator  and  political  economist,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer  and  the  artist, 
are  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  the  new  and  increasing  demand  made  by  the  public 
that  instruction  in  the  schools  shall  be  modified  and  enlarged  in  the  direction  of  prep- 
aration for  practical  affairs. 

HAICDICBAFT  »  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  an  exi)eriment  in  industrial  education  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  gives 
information  of  the  efforts  made  there  to  combine  manual  training  with  the  ordinary 
instruction  of  the  common  schools.  The  money  for  this  experiment  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  school  committee  of  Gloucester  in  1878  by  Miss  Marian  Uovey, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  George  O.  Hovey. 

A  shop  was  fitted  up  with  benches  to  accommodate  twelve  workmen,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  vise  and  bench  hub,  the  following  set  of  tools  was  furnished  for  every 
member  of  the  class :  a  rule,  try  square,  hammer,  jack  j^lane,  jointer,  smoothing  plane, 
bit  stock,  bit,  mortise  gauge,  mallet,  one-half  inch  mortising  chisel,  one  and  one-quarter 
inch  paring  chisel,  cludk  reel,  panel  saw,  screw  driver,  brad  awl,  oil  can,  oil  stone, 
bench  hook. 

The  plan  of  instruction  provides  for  forty  lessons  each  school  year,  which  are  given 
in  the  afternoon  sessions  four  days  of  the  week.    Eight  classes,  numbering  96  pupils, 

>Thia  report,  the  preparation  of  which  wag  referred  to  in  the  annual  reports  for  1875  and  1878,  has 
been  carefully  brooght  down  to  the  present  time,  with  snch  additions  as  the  devdopment  of  the  several 
older  institutions  and  the  founding  of  new  ones  have  made  necessary,  and  is  still  waitiog  an  appro- 
priation which  will  enable  it  to  be  sent  to  the  printer.  The  present  statistics  of  the  art  traixiing 
schools  and  classes  are  brought  down  to  August  1, 1880. 

This  Office  regrets  its  inability  to  print  the  material  of  this  and  other  special  circulars  snd  reports  of 
great  interest  to  educators,  which  have  been  in  careful  preparation,  but  which  have  been  kept  firom 
publication  for  lack  of  sufficient  appropriation  for  printing. 

The  Special  Report  on  Drawing  and  A.rt  Education  is  still  in  charge  of  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  a.  m. 
It  will  be  kept  in  hand,  and  the  statistical  tables  and  the  text  will  be  brought  down  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  the  date  of  going  to  press.  The  report  aims  to  indnde  a  ftill  and  antiientio  history  of  all  the 
public  art  museums,  collections,  and  academies  fkom  their  foundation^  a  general  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  art  education  in  the  United  States,  a  careful  showing  of  the  industrial  applications  of  art, 
with  especial  reference  to  its  economic  value  to  a  country,  and  a  statement  of  what  foreign  couutzies 
have  doue  and  are  doing  in  the  way  of  encouraging  and  developing  industrial  art  training. 

The  possibility  of  teaching  the  ^ements  of  drawing  in  every  public  school  is  shown,  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  training  as  a  means  of  fitting  pupils  for  tiie  duties  of  practical  life  ia  illustrated  in 
many  ways.  Although  this  report  is  not  yet  in  print,  the  extensive  and  continuous  oorrespondenoe 
undertaken  in  connection  with  its  preparation  has  not  been  without  influence  upon  the  development 
of  the  art  educational  movement  in  its  many  relations. 
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have  received  iDstrnction  during  the  present  year ;  6  girls  were  permitted  to  join  one 
of  the  classes  in  1878 ;  there  are  now  two  full  classes  of  girls  and  one  class  composed 
of  both  sexes.  The  work  of  the  girls  is  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  boys. 
The  following  approximate  estimate  of  the  expense  of  such  education  is  from  the 
special  report  of  L.  H.  Marvel,  superintendent  of  the  Gloucester  schools: 

A  room  similar  to  the  one  at  Gloucester  can  be  fitted  up  for  a  carpentry  class  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  $500.  In  such  a  shop,  thoroughly  and  completely  equipped 
for  the  purpose,  one  teacher  can  instruct  four  classes  each  day,  twenty  classes  each 
(school)  week,  and  do  his  work  efficiently.  Sixteen  members  may  be  permitted  to 
attend  each  class  without  detriment  to  the  progress  of  individual  pupils.  Allowing 
forty  weeks  for  the  academic  year  and  making  the  salary  of  the  teacher  |20  per  week, 
the  annual  cost  of  instruction  would  be  $800.  The  expense  of  stock  would  not  exceed 
50  cents  per  annum  for  each  pupil.  Upon  this  basis  the  per  capita  expense  of  instruct- 
ing 320  pupils  would  be  about  $3  a  year.  Probably  the  cost  of  instruction  in  forging, 
filing,  &e.f  would  be  greater — just  how  much  there  are  now  no  reliable  data  for  de- 
termining. 

In  1879  the  subject  of  industrial  education  was  brought  before  the  city  council  of 
Boston  by  an  intelligent  and  infiuontial  body  of  petitioners.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  school  committee,  who  appointed  a  select  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon 
it.  Their  report  adopted  in  the  main  the  plan  proposed  by  the  x>etitioners,  which  was 
that  a  free  industrial  institute  should  be  established,  ''consisting  of  a  developing 
school  and  school  shops,  to  be  supported  by  the  city,  at  least  in  part,  and  permanently 
ingrafted  on  our  school  system.''  The  proposition,  however,  was  defeated  in  the  city 
council. 

The  course  thus  far  taken  by  the  States  actively  interested  in  the  subject  of  in- 
dustrial training  agrees  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Charles  O.  Thompson,  ph.  d., 
principal  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  in  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers'  Association  held  at  Boston,  December  29,  1879 : 

We  reach  the  conclusion,  then,  that  the  union  of  handicraft  and  school  must  be 
committed  to  special  schools  of  technology,  founded  by  private  munificence  and 
directed  bv  permanent  boards  of  management. 

Sound  philosophy  and  the  fixed  policy  of  at  least  all  the  New  England  States  de- 
mand that  grants  of  money  from  the  public  treasury  in  aid  of  all  institutions  for 
special  education  —  schools  of  theology^  law,  medicine,  and  technology,  as  well  as  col- 
leges— should  be  based  upon  two  conditions:  (1)  That  the  class  of  men  mainly  inter- 
ested should  prove  their  own  faith  in  the  enterprise  by  securing  its  foundation,  and 
(2)  that  the  institution  should  demonstrate  its  value  by  some  recognized  and  assured 
success.  Every  municipality  ought  to  insist  upon  these  conditions  before  listening  to 
any  appeals;  for  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  thoroughly  administered  school  of 
technology  is  very  great,  and  the  conservative  restraint  ofpersonal  risk  is  absolutely 
indispensable  in  preventing  wasteful  outlay  of  money.  The  advantage  to  the  State 
of  schools  of  teclmology,  though  indirect,  warrants  a  prudent  grant  in  aid,  to  confirm 
and  broaden  and  secure  the  results  of  private  munificence. 

A  manual  training  school  was  established  in  1879  as  a  separate  and  independent 
department  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  opened  for  the  admission 
of  pupils  September  6,  1880.  Candidat-es  for  admission  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  elementary  English  branches.  The  course  of 
instruction  covers  three  years,  and  th^  school  time  of  the  pupils  is  about  equally 
divided  between  mental  and  manual  exercises.  The  former  comprise  the  following 
branches :  mathematics,  physical  geography,  English  language  and  literature,  his- 
tory, practical  ethics,  and  political  economy.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  both  tree 
hand  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  manual  training  involves  the  use  of  the  hand 
t<K>ls  and  the  typical  machine  tools.  The  shops  are  four  in  number,  viz :  a  carpenter 
shop,  pattern  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  and  machine  shop.  The  programme  arranges  for 
two  hours'  shop  work  and  one  hour  of  drawing,  daily,  for  each  division. 

Before  receiving  a  diploma  of  the  school,  each  student  must  execute  a  project  satis- 
factory to  the  faculty  of  the  polytechnic  school.  The  project  consists  of  the  actual 
construction  of  a  machine.  The  finished  machine  must  be  accompanied  by  a  full  set 
of  the  working  drawings  according  to  which  the  machine  is  made  and  the  patterns 
used  for  the  castings.    Both  drawings  and  the  patterns  must  be  the  work  of  the  stu- 
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dent.  The  project  remains  the  property  of  the  school.  The  diploma  entitles  the  holder 
to  enter  the  sophomore  class  of  the  i>oly technic  school  of  the  ouiyersity  without  far- 
ther examination. 

Excellent  results  have  attended  the  yarious  efforts  for  training  girls  in  honsehold 
industries. 

BKWnCO  ni  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  special  report  of  the  committee  on  sewing  in  the  Boston  grammar  schools  states 
that  the  work  has  heen  going  on  satisfactorily  daring  the  year  and  that  puhlic  inter- 
est in  the  exhihitions  of  the  work  increases.  The  total  of  pieces  accomplished  daring 
the  year  is  70,948.  Statements  of  similar  instruction  in  other  cities  will  he  found  in 
the  abstracts  following. 

SCHOOLS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  BCOROMT. 

The  establishment  of  cookery  schools  and  of  schools  for  instruction  in  other  branches 
of  domestic  industry  is  a  feature  of  the  decade  which  was  set  forth  in  detail  in  Circu- 
lar of  Information  No.  4,  1879.  The  support  which  these  schools  receive  where  they 
seek  the  patronage  of  the  wealthier  classes  and  the  appreciation  which  they  excite 
where  they  assume  the  character  of  benevolent  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
pendent classes  indicate  that  they  meet  a  general  demand. 

Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  conduct  of  kitchen  gardens,  i.  e.,  schools  for  in- 
structing children  in  domestic  industries  according  to  the  system  invented  by  Miss 
Emily  Huntington.  Toung  girls  in  danger  of  becoming  vagrants  are  gathered  in 
classes,  and  by  a  course  of  training  adapted  to  interest  as  well  as  to  instruct  they  are 
prepared  for  domestic  service.  The  need  of  these  schools  is  apparent  when  we  con- 
sider that  such  children  have  no  other  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  most  ordi- 
nary appliances  of  a  well  ordered  household.^ 

The  various  endeavors  which  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  industrial  educa- 
tion prove  the  possibility  of  giving  the  training  to  a  number  of  young  persons  simul-- 
taneously — in  other  words,  of  economizing  time  and  material  by  means  of  class  organ-  ' 
ization — but  it  seems  impossible  that  such  instruction  should  be  maintained  upon  a 
scale  large  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  i>oorer  classes  in  our  cities  or  of  the  freed- 
men  of  the  South  without  public  appropriations.  The  land  act  of  1662  endowed  in- 
stitutions which  to  some  extent  make  provision  for  industrial  education ;  but,  so  far 
from  supplying  the  elementary  training  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  considera- 
tion, they  rather  make  the  need  of  such  training  more  apparent. 

POPULAB  SCIENCB  TBACHINO. 

There  are  a  number  of  organizations  in  the  larger  cities  which  maintain  courses  of 
lectures  designed  to  promote  scientific  knowledge  among  artisans.  Such  are  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Boston,  Mass.;  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art, 
New  York  City ;  Franklin  Institute  and  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Mechanic  Aits,  Baltimore. 

In  addition  to  its  free  lectures,  the  Cooper  Union  maintains  two  classes  of  schools, 
viz,  the  evening  schools  of  science  and  art  and  the  art  school  for  women,  as  fully  de- 
scribed in  my  rei>ort  for  1879.  From  the  report  for  the  year  ending  May  29, 1880,  it 
appears  that  the  year's  expenses  were  $44,.'>73.  The  day  and  evening  schools  have 
been  open  eight  months,  afibrding  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  science  and  art 
to  pupils  as  follows :  Free  art  school  for  women,  250 ;  free  school  for  women  in  wood 
engraving,  43 ;  free  school  of  telegraphy  for  woman,  50 ;  free  night  school  of  science, 
1,362 ;  free  night  school  of  art,  1,656.  All  the  classes  are  in  charge  of  able  instruct- 
ors.   With  reference  to  a  special  feature  of  the  schools  the  report  says: 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  purpose  of  giving  such  instruction  in  practical  art 
and  applied  science  as  will  put  an  indepen&nt  employment  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  is  in  many  instances  commenced  while  the  pupil  is  still  under  instruction  in 

>  For  notices  of  individaal  schools,  ses  Traixiiiig  in  Honsehold  Indnstries,  nnder  the  heading  Special 
Instrnotion,  in  the  absti^kcts. 
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the  institution.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Art  School  for  Women.  The  amount 
reported  as  earned  for  themselves  bj  pupils  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
Woman's  Art  School  this  year  is  $12,740. 

The  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Mechanic  Arts,  since  its  reorganiza- 
tion, has  taken  the  lead  in  the  advancement  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  popular  edu- 
oation  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  During  the  present  year  it  has  afforded  instruction 
in  drawing  to  358  pupils :  233  in  the  night  school  and  125  in  the  day  school.  A  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  managers  of  the  institute,  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Maryland,  at  the  last  session  of  that  body,  to  invito  its  attention  to 
the  policy  of  adopting — 

(1)  Preliminary  measures  to  establish  a  svstematic  course  of  free  hand  and  me- 
chanical drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  by  granting  to  the  Maryland 
Institute  an  annual  appropriation  to  train  and  educate  art  teachers  for  said  schools, 
and  (2)  to  grant  said  institute  an  appropriation  for  the  |)urpo8e  of  or^anizins  and  es- 
tablishing an  art  industrial  museum  in  connection  with  its  schools  oi  art  and  design. 

The  memorialists  submitted  the  following  proposition : 

That  the  Maryland  Institute  will  Tin  consideration  of  the  payment  of  the  annual 
sum  of  $10,000)  receive  annually  in  its  schools  of  art  and  design  twenty-five  pupils 
selected  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  will  train  and  educate  them  to  become 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State* 

EYXNIKO  SCHOOLS. 

It  may  be  said  that  evening  schools  liave  become  a  permanent  feature  of  city  school 
systems.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  maintained  in  ail  even  of  the  principal  cities, 
and  in  some  cities  in  which  they  have  been  established  they  are  regarded  as  of  doubt- 
ful advantage ;  but  a  careful  study  of  their  history  for  successive  years  warrants  the 
conclusion  that  where  they  have  failed  of  good  results  they  have  been  poorly  con- 
ducted or  not  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Where  primary  schools  are  efficient  and  have  maintained  for  a  number  of  years  a 
high  percentage  of  average  attendance  evening  primary  schools  are  not  so  much  in 
demand  as  those  of  advanced  grade.  Cities  having  large  foreign  population  must, 
however,  be  excepted  from  this  statement.  In  communities  distinguished  alike  for 
intelligence  and  business  enterprise  evening  high  schools  are  especially  appreciate<l, 
the  most  promising  artisans  and  clerks  looking  to  them  for  the  means  of  continuing 
their  studies.  Efforts  are  in  progress  in  a  number  of  cities  to  extend  the  province  of 
the  evening  high  schools  and  to  adapt  their  ooursee  of  study  and  training  to  the 
wants  of  special  classes  of  pupils. 

The  following  extracts  from  several  reports  will  serve  to  indicate  the  drift  of  dis- 
cussion respecting  evening  schools  and  their  general  character  and  operation. 

Bo$t(m  {Mass,)  High  School, — This  school  opened  two  weeks  later  than  the  time  fixed 
by  the  regulations.    A  thoroughly  radical  change  was  here  attempted: 

(1)  Examination  for  admission  was  required  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Examina- 
tions are  dreaded  by  all,  both  old  and  young.  In  the  case  of  this  school,  where  a 
large  number  of  the  applicants  are  adults,  a  peculiar  terror  seized  them  in  many  in- 
stances and  they  staid  away, 

The  examination  was  by  no  means  difficult.  By  most  of  the  applicants  it  was 
easilv  passed,  and  but  few  were  rejected.  It  consisted  of  reasonable  questions,  and 
was  intended  to  make  the  school  serve  those  for  whom  it  was  designed.  It  was  con- 
fined t6  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  We  believe,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  it  should  be  continued,  but  with  proper  Judgment  and  care,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  deter  any  one  from  attending  whose  only  fault  is  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity in  youth.  Should  it  hinder  such  from  attending,  better  it  would  be  to  entirely 
discontinue  it.  We  therefore  approve,  with  some  reservation,  feeling  that  it  is  very 
IHMsible  that  a  good  intention  is  often  spoiled  in  the  execution.  It  requires  great  care 
and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  examiner.  In  all  caaes,  especially  in  adults,  rust 
should  be  carefully  distingoished  from  ignorance. 

(2)  The  elimination  from  the  branches  taught  of  the  foreign  languages,  history, 
physiology,  English  literature,  and  elocution. 

tjnder  the  new  rules  the  branches  allowed  to  be  taught  were  confined  to  commer- 
oiid  arithmetic,  penmanship,  book-keeping,  English  composition,  algebra,  and  geom- 
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etry  in  an  elementary  form  (and,  nnder  certain  conditions,  in  advanced  form).  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  this  action  had  in  reality  taken  away  the  grade  distinction 
of  an  advanced  or  hich  schooL  None  saw  this  quicker  than  those  who  sought  its 
benefits.  They  came,  but  found  algebra  and  geometry  were  all  that  remain«Ml  of  a 
high  school.  No  account  was  kept  of  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  who 
would  not  remain  under  these  circumstances,  and  such  account,  if  required,  would 
have  been  but  imperfect.  We  know  from  consultation  with  the  principal  that  it  waa 
numbered  by  the  hundreds.  The  result  was  that  the  average  attendance  for  the  first 
month  was  213 ;  second  month,  157 ;  while  for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  pre- 
vious year  the  average  attendance  was  510  and  376,  respectively. 

There  was  nothing  left  to  the  committee  to  do  but  to  await  the  time  when  they 
would  be  obliged  to  close  the  doors  for  want  of  pupils  or  take  some  vigorous  action 
which  should  look  to  the  continuance  of  the  school. 

A  personal  knowledge  of  the  pupils  and  a  firm  belief  that  they  were  in  most  cases 
able  to  judge  for  themselves  had  long  before  convinced  the  committee  of  the  error 
made  by  the  change  in  the  course  of  study.  While  our  liberality  in  higher  education 
had  tended  most  generously  in  treating  with  other  pupils  of  advanced  grade,  the  ao- 
tion  here  was  towards  restricted  conservatism.  To  the  committee  it  seemed  bordering 
strongly  on  injustice.  An  order  was  therefore  introduced,  which  passed  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  replacing  the  languages  and  hygiene  on  the  authorized  list  of 
branches  taught.  A  marked  change  was  noted  in  the  general  character  of  the  schooL 
Especially  in  the  classics  and  modern  languages  an  element  was  added  which  was  de- 
cidedly beneficial.  Many  of  these  pupils  were  persons  of  refinement  and  culture,  and 
their  presence  was  felt  by  those  who  came  in  contact  with  them. 

With  reference  to  elementary  schools  the  committee  says : 

Two  subjects  at  least  require  constant  attention  and  prompt  action : 

(1)  Ready  acknowledgment  of  all  excellence  in  acquirement  attained  and  deport- 
ment eivinced  by  the  pnpils:  also,  untiring  attention  to  place  the  schools  in  good,  or- 
der Iv  condition,  removing  all  disturbin^j  influences  firmly  and  promptly. 

(2)  It  should  be  constantly  in  the  minds  of  instructors  that  quality,  not  increased 
attendance,  is  the  standard  by  which  results  are  to  be  determined  in  any  educational 
institution ;  most  decidedly  so  in  elementary  evening  schools. 

The  regulations  specify  that  there  shall  be  fifteen  pupils  under  the  care  of  each 
teacher.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  enforce  this  regulation,  for  the  reason  that  the 
tables  which  have  been  provided  accommodated  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  pupils, 
and  the  result  was  great  inconvenience  to  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  thought  that  as 
these  schools  are  to  oe  accommodated  in  the  day  school  buildings  the  difficulty  as  to 
classification  will  be  removed.  Your  committee  call  the  attention  of  the  hoard  to  the 
necessity  of  furnishing  proper  facilities  for  the  safe  keeping  of  books  and  material 
used  in  the  evening  schools. 

Cambridge,  Mass, — Last  year  the  evening  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in 
ward  three,  were  not  opened  on  account  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  them  which  formerly 
existed.  They  have  not  been  opened  this  year  for  the  same  reason.  But  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  evening  schools,  who  had  special  charge  of  the  one  in  ward 
three  last  winter,  says : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  benefit  of  such  schools.  My  experience  has  been 
that  the  men  especially  take  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school,  attend  regularly, 
and  make  considerable  progress.  A  certain  class  of  boys  or  young  men,  obliged  by 
circumstances  to  leave  school  youne,  attend  evening  schools,  ana  do  so,  I  believe, 
with  an  honest  purpose  to  make  tue  best  possible  use  of  such  opportunities  as  it 
affords.  *  *  *  If  close  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  evening  schools 
and  their  work,  I  am  confident  that  under  the  management  of  competent  and  interested 
teachers  they  will  secure  in  the  popular  esteem  that  degree  of  favor  to  which  the 
nature  of  their  good  works  is  entitled. 

The  evening  drawing  schools  were  continued  for  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1879-'80 
under  the  instruction  of  Messrs.  E.  Rose  and  G.  E.  Woodman,  as  during  the  previous 
year,  with  marked  success.  The  character  of  the  work  merits  high  commendation. 
The  attendance  was  as  follows :  Mechanical  class — whole  number,  70 ;  average  attend- 
ance, 35.    Class  in  free  hand  drawing — whole  number,  80;  average  Attendance,  36. 

WoToester,  Mobb, —  In  this  city  the  evening  schools  took  the  place  of  the  apprentice 
schools.  These  apprentice  schools  were  opened  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who  had 
been  indentured,  and  on  the  condition  that  they  be  sent  to  school  a  certain  part  of 
each  year.  In  the  course  of  time  the  apprentice  system  fsll  into  disuse.  There  are, 
however,  many  young  men  and  women  of  little  or  no  education  who  need  to  study, 
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and  many  of  whom  are  glad  to  spend  the  winter  evenings  in  this  way.  A  part  of  them 
have  moved  into  the  State,  and  have  not,  therefore,  had  the  privilege  of  the  day 
school ;  others  have  left  school  at  a  very  early  age,  and  before  the  law  for  compulsory 
attendance  was  so  strict  or  so  well  executed  as  now.  Besides  these — for  whom  the 
evening  schools  were  established — there  is  a  class  of  lawless  idlers  who  flock  into  these 
schools  without  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  ii^nry  of  the  schools  and  of  those 
who  really  wish  to  learn.  This  last  class  have  made  trouble  in  the  schools ;  they  are 
found  also  in  Baston  and  other  cities.  In  order  to  meet  this  difiBculty  and  conquer  it, 
the  committee  on  evening  schools  issued  the  following  circular,  which  both  states  the 
case  for  those  intending  to  be  pupils  and  serves  as  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  schools 
and  a  receipt  for  the  deposit  made: 

The  evening  schools  have  cost  the  city  more  than  $2,000  each  winter  the  past  few 
years.  They  are  kept  for  the  benefit  of  persons  over  fifteen  years  old  who  have  not  had 
a  good  chance  to  go  to  school  when  young ;  but  a  great  many  boys  and  girls  who  do  not 
care  to  learn  have  flocked  in.  They  have  taken  up  the  time  of  the  teachers  and  of  the 
scholars  who  try  to  learn,  and  they  have  dropped  out  as  soon  as  they  found  they  could 
not  go  to  school  for  fun.  Others  have  begun  to  go  to  school  and  have  fallen  out  as 
soon  as  good  skating  or  some  other  amusement  comes  along. 

In  order  to  protect  those  who  give  their  time  and  really  wish  to  learn  and  to  save 
the  cost  of  keeping  school  without  profit  to  the  scholars,  the  committee  now  require  a 
deposit  of  $1  from  each  pupil  when  he  receives  his  ticket  of  admission.  If  he  is  stu- 
dious and  orderly  and  is  not  absent  except  when  he  is  absolutoly  obliged  to  bo.  the 
money  will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  about  one  month,  or  December  24.  He  can  then 
renew  his  certificate  for  another  month.  The  school  will,  therefore,  cost  nothing  to 
those  pupils  who  go  regularly  and  make  a  business  of  it.  Those  who  go  once  m  a 
while  for  amusement  wnl  lose  the  money  deposited,  and  thus  pay  the  city  part  of  the 
cost  incurred  on  their  account. 

On  the  above  terms  this  admits ,  No. street,  to  the Street 

Evening  School  till  December  24,  1880,  unless  he  is  sooner  dismissed  for  misconduct. 
He  has  made  the  deposit  of  $1. 

Worcester,  November,  1880. 

" ,  Sttpt,  of  Schools. 

December  24, 1880.    This  ticket  is  renewed  till ,  188-.    This  ticket  is  renewed 

tiU ,  188-. 

On  the  first  evening  the  attendance  in  each  of  the  schools  opened  was  as  large  as 
the  average  of  last  year;  the  number  steadily  increased,  and  there  was  not  the  least 
disorder  or  disturbance.  The  school  has  gone  on  from  the  first  as  well  as  it  used  to 
by  the  old  plan  after  three  or  four  weeks  of  irregularity.  With  scarcely  an  exception, 
the  pupils  have  taken  hold  with  a  will  and  shown  a  disposition  to  improve  theii 
opportunities.  The  plan  has  eliminated  all  the  idle  and  indifferent.  In  very  few 
cases  has  the  deposit  been  forfeited.  It  seems  from  the  experience  thus  far  that  the 
difficulty  solves  itself,  and  with  no  hardship  to  any  one. 

With  reference  to  evening  drawing  schools  Mr.  Marble,  the  city  sui)erintendent,  says : 

The  classes  are  five  in  number:  beginners  and  advanced  class  in  free  hand  draw- 
ing and  beginners  and  two  advanced  classes  in  instrumental  drawing.  Tlie  pupils 
of  the  advanced  classes  are  largely  from  the  classes  of  previous  years;  the  interest  is 
steady  and  continuous  and  the  progress  of  the  classes  as  a  whole  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  advanced  class  has  had  lessons  in  perspective  and  in  drawing  from  life. 

Patersotif  N,  J. — Superintendent  Rogers,  referring  to  evening  schools  in  his  report 
for  1880,  says: 

From  information  obtained  from  the  several  principals,  in  addition  to  their  monthly 
report*,  the  general  conclusion  reached  in  regard  to  Uiese  schools  is  that  the  results 
attained  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  labor  and  money  expended  upon 
them.  While  some  of  the  causes  of  this  want  of  adequate  success  seem  to  baflio  inves- 
tigation, others  are  quite  apparent.  The  principal  one  is,  undoubtedly,  irregular 
attendance,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  tabulated  statement. 

The  blame  of  this  most  discounting  feature  must  rest  almost  entirely  upon  the 
pupils  and  parents.  If  there  have  been  other  causes  of  failure,  they  were  not  in  the 
plan  of  organization.  Teachers  of  varied  and  successful  experience  were  employed, 
well  lighted  and  comfortable  rooms  were  furnished,  everything  essential  in  the  way 
of  materials  was  supplied:  in  fact,  everything  that  experience  or  foresight  could  sug- 
gest was  done  to  make  tnese  schools  successful ;  yet  the  result  is  by  no  means  what 
was  expected. 
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We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  evening  hi^h  school.  The  work  in  drawing  per- 
formed this  year  has  well  home  out  the  promise  of  the  previous  one,  and  the  interest 
in  this  very  useful  hranch  of  education  is  increasing. 

With  reference  to  the  evening  high  school,  William  L.  Bamher,  president  of  the 
board,  also  says: 

The  evening  high  school  is  an  established  feature  in  this  city.  The  great  advance- 
ment and  protlciency  made  by  the  pupils  attending  this  school  since  its  organization 
have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  again  call 
the  attention  of  the  board  of  education  to  give  this  school  the  proper  support  and  en- 
couragement that  it  demands,  as  the  school  speaks  well  for  itself  without  further  com- 
ment. 

New  York  City, — In  speaking  of  the  evening  high  school,  Mr.  Walker,  president  of 
the  board  of  education,  says : 

The  school  opens  every  year  on  the  first  Monday  evening  in  October  and'oontinues 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  nights,  exclusive  of  all  holidays.  This  institution  fur- 
nishes instruction  to  a  very  large  class  of  young  and  middle  aged  men  who  desire  and 
need  a  knowledge  of  the  more  advanced  studios.  The  students  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  represent  almost  every  trade,  profession,  and  calling.  A  very  large  ma- 
jority of  them  devote  their  time  to  some  study  which  will  be  of  practical  use  to  them 
in  their  business,  many  of  them  having  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  business  experi- 
ence to  know  their  waoits. 

*  •••••• 

The  average  attendance  [for  the  session  of  1880]  was  1,054.  The  average  age  of  the 
students  was  twenty  years,  the  oldest  being  fifty  and  the  youngest  fourteen.  There 
were  seventy-six  students  who  were  present  every  evening  dnring  the  term. 

,»  *  •  ♦  •  •  • 

Students  who  make  satisfactory  improvements  in  study  and  who  are  not  absent 
more  than  fifteen  nights  are  entitled  to  certificates,  and  those  who  receive  three  annual 
certificates  are  entitled  to  diplomas.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  certificates  and  forty- 
five  diplomas  were  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Detroil,  Mich, — ^The  report  for  1880  states  that  the  results  of  the  evening  schools 
have  fully  justified  their  establishment.  Many  boys  and  young  men  whose  circum- 
stances prevented  their  attendance  on  the  day  schools  have  attended  year  after  year 
4iud  made  excellent  progress  in  securing  the  advantages  of  a  good  English  education. 
Hereafter  special  and  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  them,  it  is  urged,  in  the 
yearly  estimates  of  the  board,  and  they  should  be  regarded  as  a  well  established  part 
of  the  educational  system. 

San  Francisco  J  Cal, — ^A  glance  at  the  tabulated  reports,  Superintendent  Taylor  says, 
will  show  that  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  occupied  in  various  voca- 
tions during  the  day  resort  regularly  to  these  classes,  and  strive  earnestly  to  obtain 
kuowledge  which  will  increase  their  working  power  and  will  help  to  elevate  them  in 
the  world. 

Speaking  of  the  introduction  of  Spanish  he  adds : 

The  establishment  of  classes  for  the  teaching  of  the  Spanish  language  in  the  even- 
ing classes  seems  cordially  to  have  met  the  public  approvaL  The  comparatively  small 
^expenditure  involved  will  be  returned  to  the  city  in  the  near  future  a  thousand  fold. 
The  great  interest  which  has  arisen  with  regard  to  our  commercial  relations  with 
Mexico  and  the  other  Spanish-American  republics,  the  increasing  facilities  of  travel 
and  transportation  in  that  direction,  the  growing  feeling  in  Mexico  in  favor  of  more 
extended  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  all  warrant  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  in  a  few  years  our  city  will  control  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  trade  with 
these  republics  than  is  now  apportioned  to  the  whole  Unitea  States. 

Further  particulars  with  reference  to  the  number  and  location  of  evening  schools 
will  be  found  under  City  School  Systems  in  the  abstracts. 

USTTED  STATES  ABMY  POST  SCHOOLS. 

In  18C6  General  Garfield  proposed  a  new  section  to  the  Army  bill,  then  pending,  as 
follows : 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  troops  are  serving  at  any  post,  garrison,  or 
permanent  camp,  there  shall  bo  established  a  school,  where  all  enlisted  men  may  be 
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provided  with  instrnction  in  the  common  English  branches  of  education^  and  espe- 
cially in  the  history  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  detail  such  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  ont  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

In  the  speech  by  which  he  supported  this  proposition  General  Garfield  dwelt  upon 
the  evil  effects  of  the  idleness  in  which  soldiers  pass  the  time  spent  in  camps  and  at 
posts  and  garrisons  and  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
the  interests  to  which  it  leads  would  prove  the  most  effectual  remedy.  The  proposed 
section  was  added  to  the  bill,  and  became  a  law  July  28,  18G6,  forming  the  substance 
of  section  1231  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Action  in  accordance  with  this  law  was  postponed  until  1877,  when,  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  a  board  of  officers,  consisting  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  the 
Adjutant  General,  and  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  was  convened  to  devise  some 
plan  for  carrying  out  its  provisions.  Their  report  was  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
and  announced  to  the  Army  in  General  Orders  No.  24,  issued  from  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
erars  Office  May  18, 1878. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  work  up  to  date,  as  furnished  by  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  War  through  your  office : 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  United  States, 

Waahinglon,  D.  C,  November  4,  1880. 

Sir  :  •  *  •  In  compliance  with  General  Orders  No.  24,  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Adjutant  GeneraPs  Office,  Washington,  May  18,  1878,  immediate  measures  were  taken 
at  nearly  all  the  permanent  military  posts  toward  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  intelligence  of  the  enb'stcd  men  and  of  affording  education 
to  tne  children  of  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilians  at  the  remote  frontier  posts, 
where  facilities  in  that  direction  had  not  been  provided.  Requisitions  for  the  cou- 
struction  of  suitable  buildings  for  chapel,  school,  and  library  wore  at  once  forwarded 
by  post  commanders  and  approved  by  the  War  Department  whenever  funds  for  the 
puipose  were  available. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  General  Orders  No.  24  of  1878,  the  construction  of  build- 
ings for  school  and  religious  purposes  was  authorized  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
War  as  follows: 


Poets. 


Designation. 


I  Estimated 
cost. 


Little  Kock,  Ark 

Fort  Wingato^.  Mex 

Fort  Monroe,  va 

Fort  Walla  Walla.  Wash  . . 

Fort  Washakie,  Wyo 

Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex 

Fort  Townsend,  Wash 

Fort  Keogh,  Mont 

Fort  McSenry,  Md 

Fort  Grant,  Ariz 

Fort  Meade.  Dak 

Fort  Mackinac,  Mich 

Fort  Brady,  Mich 

Fort  Reno,Ind-Tcr 

Fort  Preble,  Mo 

Fort  HalL  Idaho 

Presidio,  Cal 

Fort  Bowie,  Ariz 

Fort  Verde,  Ariz 

Camp  Hnachaca,  Ariz 

Fort  ElUott,  Tex 

Fort  Brown,  Tex 

Fort  Boi86,  Idaho 

Fort  Marcy,  N.  Mex 

Fort  CoBur  d'Alfine,  Idaho . 

Fort  Halleck,  Nev 

Fort  Sisseton,  Dak 

Fort  Custer,  Mont 

Fort  Supply,  Ind.  Ter 


Reading  room 

Reading  room,  &c 

School  room 

School-house 

School  room 

Reading  room,  &c 

School  room,  &c 

School  room,  &c 

Reading  room,  &o 

Reading  room,  &c 

Reading  room,  &.o 

Reading  room,  iSu; 

School-house 

Schoolroom,  See 

School-house,  &c 

School -house,  &c 

School-house 

School-house,  Ac 

School-house,  &.c 

School-house 

School  room,  4^c 

School  room  and  library 

School  room  and  library , 

School-house 

Chax>el,  school,  and  library 

School,  reading  room,  and  library 

Sohool-honse 

Chapel  and  reading  room 

Chapel,  school,  and  reading  room 


000  00 
572  00 
000  00 
30<i  UJ 
440  00 
707  CO 
opn  <tO 
54H  CO 
350  t>0 
500  00 
95K  00 

000  00 
775  CO 
546  00 
000  00 
580  {(0 
977  00 
500  00 
230  CO 
090  00 
500  00 
355  00 
800  00 
500  00 
404  H4 
375  00 
179  00 
323  00 


Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  selection  of  enlisted  men  suitable  to 
perform  duty  as  teachers,  and  at  numerous  posts  schools  could  not  be  established, 
and,  if  so,  were  discontinued  on  account  of  having  no  meu  available  to  teach.    Enlisted 
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inen  detailed  as  teachers  receive  35  cents  per  diem  extra  p^y.  They  are  subject  to  mili- 
tary discipline  as  other  soldiers,  and  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  active  service 
at  any  time.  Normal  schools  for  the  preparation  as  teachers  of  enlisted  men  possei^- 
ing  the  inclination  and  necessary  qnalihcations  to  become  snch  are  in  operation  at 
Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  and  David's  Island,  N.  Y.,  depots  of  the  c^eneral  recmitin^ 
service.  Men  selected  for  teachers  in  the  post  schools  shonld  understand  the  mdi- 
ments  of  common  school  education,  be  conversant  with  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  geography,  grammar,  and  history.  They  must 
be  able  to  demonstrate  clearly  and  in  plain  language  the  subjects  before  them. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  are  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  on 
the  application  of  post  commanders,  each  post  receiving  a  pro  rata  share  in  accordance 
with  its  strength  of  garrison.    School  books  are  furnished  in  lieu  of  periodicals. 

On  my  rec^uest  Chaplain  George  G.  Mullins,  Twentv-fifth  Infantry,  assistant  in 
charge  of  education  in  the  Army,  was  directed  to  visit  tne  post«  in  the  department  of 
Texas,  with  the  view  of  inspecting  the  Armv  schools.  His  reports  are  in  general  favor- 
able, but  a  number  of  schools  are  retarded  by  the  absence  or  suitable  teachers. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  average  attendance  during  the  fiscal  years  1878-79 
andl87&-'80: 
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I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

A.  Mod.  Mccook, 

Colonel  and  Aide-^e-Ckimp  in  charge  of  edtmaiion  in  the  Army, 
Honorable  Secretary  of  Wah,  Waehingtonf  D.  C. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIANS. 

In  the  winter  of  1878-79,  a  letter  from  Martin  B.  Anderson,  ll.  d.,  the  eminent  presi- 
dent of  Rochester  University,  who  had  been  sojoaming  in  Florida  for  his  health, 
culled  my  attention  to  certain  educational  facts  connected  with  the  imprisonment  of 
74  Indians,  under  Lieutenant  Pratt,  at  Fort  Augustine.  These  were  the  most  savage 
and  brutal  criminals,  selected  from  various  Indian  tribes  that  had  been  committing 
depredations  upon  the  whites  of  the  frontier.  They  were  taken  away  from  their  sav- 
age associations  and  brought  to  this  remote  fort  for  punishment  and  to  separate  them 
from  any  further  evil  influences  upon  their  people.  Their  treatment  in  the  course  of 
imprisonment  by  Lieutenant  Pratt  and  its  results  impressed  Dr.  Anderson  as  specially 
deserving  the  consideration  of  educators  and  students  of  the  Indian  question.  No 
better  opinion  upon  such  a  subject  could  be  secured,  and  I  sought  to  obtain  all  the 
facts  and  observe  the  results. 

It  appeared  that  before  the  Indians  were  withdrawn  from  Fort  Sill,  Lieutenant  Pratt 
had  suggested  that  the  period  of  imprisonment  should  be  employed  to  introduce  proc- 
esses of  training  which  might  result  in  changing  the  character  of  the  Indians  before 
their  release. 

When  located  at  Fort  Augustine,  in  the  absence  of  soldiers,  Lieutenant  Pratt  began 
to  make  use  of  the  Indians  for  labor  and  guard  duty,  and  they  showed  a  measure  of 
aptitude.  Step  by  step  ho  introduced  them  to  new  service  and  their  interest  increased. 
He  began  to  trust  them,  and  they  responded  with  evidences  of  fidelity.  In  addition  to 
training  them  in  the  various  duties  that  offered  about  the  fort  he  undertook  to  teach 
them  letters.  Miss  Mather  and  other  excellent  persons  joined  in  the  effort.  Absi  ract 
methods  were  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  course  of  time  there  were  various  odd 
jobs  and  minor  articles  for  which  people  were  found  willing  to  pay.  This  work  gave 
the  Indians  another  idea  of  reward.  The  lieutenant  advised  them  in  the  use  of  their 
little  earnings  for  their  own  benefit  and  taught  them  to  save,  thus  training  them  in  tbe 
notion  of  property.  As  the  time  for  tlje  end  of  their  imprisonment  drew  near.  Lieuten- 
ant Pratt  began  to  talk  with  them  about  their  return  and  their  future,  and  a  desire 
was  manifested  on  their  part  to  stay  still  longer  among  white  men  and  learn  more  of 
civilized  life,  that  they  might  thus  go  back  to  be  of  better  service  to  their  people. 

Various  offers  were  made  for  their  instruction,  but  that  of  General  Armstrong  at 
Hampton  was  accepted  for  those  who  decided  to  remain.  Their  introduction  among 
tbe  colored  pupils  of  Hampton  Institute  created  less  shock  than  many  anticipated. 
They  were  taught  in  letters,  but  also  and  specially  in  all  the  industries  in  which  any 
training  is  afforded  at  the  institute.  The  effort  commending  itself  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  additional  pupils 
have  been  secured  for  Hampton,  and  Lieutenant  Pratt  himself  has  occupied  the  bar- 
racks formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Army  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  with  a  school  of  more 
than  150  boys  and  girls.  ^ 

There  is  also  under  consideration  the  opening  of  a  similar  school  in  Oregon,  on 
grounds  owned  by  the  Pacific  University,  under  the  care  of  Captain  Wilkinson. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS,   AC. 

The  record  of  educational  progress  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the 
various  classes  of  summer  schools  and  courses  of  study.  Many  colleges  and  uni  versities 
make  provision  for  classes  during  the  season,  an  arrangement  of  special  advantage  to 
teachers  who  are  occupied  with  their  school  duties  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  scientific  expeditions  and  stations  for  investigation  maintained  by  universities 
during  the  summer  should  be  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  their  work.  Each  season 
offers  to  the  student  of  science  phenomena  peculiar  to  itself;  hence  this  department 
of  study  must  be  continuous  if  it  is  to  be  complete.  Scientists  other  than  those  be- 
longing to  the  university  corps  who  desire  to  profit  by  the  facilities  which  the  uni- 

1  See  the  bulletin  *' The  IndlAu  Sobool  at  Carlisle  Barraoka,*'  Bnroaa  of  Edaoation,  1880. 
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versities  are  able  to  provide  for  tlio  work  of  investigation  are  often  able  to  avail 
tlicmselves  of  the  snmmor  arrangement.  Thus  the  Che8ax>eake  Zoological  Laboratory 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Universityy  in  its  session  of  1880,  was  supplied  with  working  aocom- 
uiodations  for  six  investigators,  which  were  used  by  three  of  the  members  of  the 
academic  staff  of  the  university  and  three  other  gentlemen  representing  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Normal  School. 

The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  reports  a  numerous  membenhip  and 
much  work  accomplished  since  its  organization  in  1878.  The  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy is  a  school  for  discussion  rather  than  instruction,  for  the  exercise  of  minds 
already  trained  rather  than  for  the  training  of  minds.  As  such  it  has  given  evidence 
of  its  power  to  stimulate  thought  and  to  excite  and  direct  inquiry.  Its  hold  upon 
public  support  and  interest  is  already  sufficient  to  give  it  an  assured  position  among 
the  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  philosophy. 

ORGANIZED  CHARmCS. 

Societies  for  organizing  charitable  relief  connect  themselves  with  the  work  of  pub- 
lic education  through  the  efforts  made  to  gather  the  children  of  the  dependent  classes 
into  the  schools,  to  maintain  Kindergarten  for  those  below  the  legal  school  age,  and 
to  provide  industrial  training  for  those  who  are  old  enough  to  be  prepared  for  self 
support. 

The  prot-ection  of  children  through  the  agency  of  incorporated  societies  and  the 
summer  care  of  children  Ibave  become  prominent  features  of  our  public  charities. 

The  history  of  th  ese  several  agencies  was  briefly  outlined  in  my  report  for  1W9. 
Information  received  since  that  date  does  not  enable  me  to  add  materially  to  that 
statement.  It  can  only  be  said  that  these  efforts  for  the  amelioration  and  elevation 
of  the  destitute  classes  have  given  new  evidence  during  the  year  of  wisdom,  energy, 
and  success  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  social  life. 

SAXITATION  AND    EDUCATION. 

School  hygiene  and  the  construction  of  hygienic  school  buildings  are  subjects  which 
have  justly  attracted  much  attention  during  the  year.  So  far  as  rural  school  archi- 
tecture is  concerned,  Circular  of  Information  No.  4  of  this  Office  for  the  present  year 
contains  a  succinct  and  simple  statement  of  the  best  and  latest  results  of  study  and  prac- 
tice. When  school-houses  for  city  schools  are  to  be  erected  the  problem  becomes  much 
more  complicated.  The  increased  value  of  land,  the  density  of  population,  the  artificial 
gradings  of  the  surface,  the  presence  of  gas  pipes,  sewers,  and  imperfect  water  pipes, 
the  vicinity  of  noisy  or  noxious  factories,  all  serve  as  complications  of  the  situation 
in  each  case.  The  architect  and  the  school  board  must  contend  against  these  as  well 
as  the  funds  at  their  disposal  and  the  resources  of  their  arts  will  permit.  Little  is  to 
be  gained  by  a  niggardly  use  of  money  or  by  a  short  sighted  compliance  with  en- 
tirely unsuitable  conditions. 

A  very  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  the  year  is  the  result  of  the  competition 
in  school-house  plans  organized  by  The  Plumber  and  Sanitary  Engineer  in  the  latter 
part  of  1879,  under  the  following  conditions : 

The  designs  are  to  be  for  a  public  school  building  to  accommodate  eight  hundred 
pupils  (400  boys  and  400  girls),  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  , 

The  building  is  to  be  erected  on  a  lot  fronting  north^  of  100  feet  front  by  100  feet 
deep,  and  inclosed  bf  buildings  oq  adjoining  lots  at  the  sides  and  rear  (of  average  city 
height,  say  four  stones). 

It  is  to  be  oonstructed  of  brick,  with  floors  of  timber,  and  to  have  fire  proof  stair- 
cases. 

Provision  is  to  be  made  for  one  exhibition  or  assembly  room,  to  have  seating  capacity 
for  the  whole  school,  independent  of  platform  space ;  also,  for  a  master's  or  principal's 
room,  occupying  not  less  than  150  square  feet,  and  for  a  retiring  room  for  female 
teachers,  occupying  not  less  than  150  square  feet. 

There  are  to  be  separate  entrances  and  class  rooms  for  each  sex. 

Each  class  room  is  to  accommodate  from  54  to  56  scholars,  and  each  scholar  is  to 
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bare  a  separate  deek.  The  position  of  teacher's  desk  is  to  be  shown  on  plans;  also, 
the  direction  in  which  scholars  face. 

No  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  janitor's  family  in  the  school  building. 

The  features  which  will  have  weight  with  the  committee  of  award  to  whom  the 
designs  will  be  submitted  will  be  (1)  convenience  of  arrangement  for  school  pur- 
poses, (2)  secnrity  against  fire  and  facility  for  egress,  (3)  distribution  of  light,  (4) 
ventilation  and  heating,  and  (5)  drainage  aud  other  sanitary  appointments. 

The  American  Architect  and  Building  News,  reviewing  these  conditions,  remarks 
as  follows: 

The  number  of  scholars  for  whom  accommodation  is  required  by  the  programme 
seems  to  ns  altogether  too  large.  No  doubt  this  aud  the  size  of  the  lot  were  fixed 
upon  as  answering  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  school-houses  in  creat  cities.  But 
this  is  just  one  of  the  points  where  the  onlinary  conditions  of  school-houses  want 
overhauling.  No  one  thing  in  our  school  system,  we  believe,  leads  to  greater  imme- 
diate danger  in  case  of  disaster,  or  indirectly  to  more  evils  in  association  and  manage- 
ment, than  the  hiving  together  of  whole  townfuls  of  children  in  a  single  buildiug. 
Half  the  proposed  number  is  as  many  as  ought  to  be  cast  together  in  one  city  school- 
house;  and  we  should  say  fewer  rather  than  more.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  without 
actual  study  of  the  problem,  we  should  say  that  half  the  number  was  as  many  as  the 
proposed  lot  would  comfortably  provide  for.  A  hall  to  accommodate  eight  hundred 
scholars,  with  room  for  a  stage  and  some  visitors,  should  have  an  area  of  alwut  five 
thousand  feet,  and  this,  in  wnichever  story  it  was  placed,  would  cover  half  the  lot. 
With  this  must  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  class  rooms  of,  say,  twenty-five  by  thirty  feet, 
pretty  high,  with  their  long  sides  open  to  the  light,  besides  teachers'  rooms,  cloak 
rooms,  &c.,  and  separate  corridors  and  stairways  for  boys  and  girls.  The  children 
need  exercising  yards,  and  for  school  rooms  in  an  inclosed  lot  the  width  of  an  ordi- 
nary street — forty  or  fifty  feet — is  not  too  much  open  space  to  have  before  the  windows 
in  the  lower  story  of  a  high  building.  The  conditions,  then,  seem  to  require  no  less 
than  three  stories  of  class  rooms,  and  probably  an  additional  one  for  the  exhibition 
halL  But  a  school  exhibition  room  should  not, -any  more  than  a  theatre  or  concert 
hall,  be  lifted  three  or  even  two  stories  into  the  air,  nor  should  scholars  who  have 
already  climbed  one  or  two  stories  be  sent  up  twenty-five  feet  higher  to  find  their 
rooms  above  it.  We  make  a  point  of  this,  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  skying 
of  children  in  the  upper  stories  of  hiffh  buildings,  and  crowding  them  by  hundreds  in 
close  quarters,  is  one  of  the  follies  of  our  present  system,  to  vniich  public  attention 
ought  to  be  persistently  directed,  and  acainst  which  such  papers  as  tne  Sanitary  En- 
^ueer  and  the  American  Architect  should  lift  up  their  voices.  It  would,  in  our  opin- 
ion, have  been  wiser,  instead  of  assuming  the  habitual  conditions  of  over  population 
in  a  city  school-house  and  requiring  the  competitors  to  conform  to  them,  to  have 
made  it  one  of  the  points  in  the  problem  to  determine  for  how  many  children  it  was 
well  to  build  a  school-house  on  such  a  lot  as  was  assumed.  The  i>erennial  feat  of  put- 
ting a  quart  into  a  pint  pot  was  essayed  in  the  tenement  house  competition,  and 
proved,  aa  usual,  impracticable. 

The  committee  of  award,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Post  and  Ware,  architects,  Billings 
and  Agnew,  physicians,  and  Philbriok,  educator,  after  assigning  the  prizes  offered, 
remarked  as  follows: 

But  the  conmiittee  feel  that  if  they  were  to  stop  with  this  they  would  not  be  doing 
their  whole  duty ;  and  they  are  compelled  to  declare  that  none  o^T  the  plans  submitted 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  sanitary  school  building. 

The  conditions  imposed  on  the  competitors  were  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  prob- 
ably impossible  to  produce  a  plan  which  should  be  recommended  as  one  to  be  con- 
Btmcted. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  present  the  qnaliflcatioDs  they  believed  to  be 
necessary  for  a  public  school  building  **  in  a  large  and  densely  populated  city :" 

(1)  At  least  two  adjoining  sides  of  the  building  should  be  freely  exposed  to  light 
and  air^  for  which  purpose  diey  should  be  not  less  than  60  feet  distant  from  any  opxH>- 
aite  building. 

^2J  Not  more  than  three  of  the  floors  should  be  occupied  for  class  rooms. 

(3)  In  each  class  room  not  less  than  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  area  should  be 
allotted  to  each  pupil. 

(4)  In  each  class  room  the  window  space  should  not  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
floor  space,  and  the  distance  of  the  desk  most  remote  from  the  window  should  not  be 
more  tnan  one  and  one-half  times  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  window  from  the  floor. 

^5J  The  height  of  a  class  room  should  never  exceed  fourteen  feet. 
(6)  The  provisions  for  ventilation  should  be  such  as  to  provide  for  each  person  in 
a  class  room  not  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute,  which  amount 
most  be  introduced  and  thoroughly  distributed  without  creating  unpleasant  draughts 
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or  causing  any  two  parts  of  the  room  to  differ  in  temperature  more  than  2^  P.,  or  the 
maximum  temperature  to  exceed  70^  F.  This  means  that  for  a  class  room  to  contain 
fifty-six  pupils  twenty-eight  cubic  feet  of  air  per  second  should  be  continuously  fur- 
nished, distributed,  and  removed  during  school  sessions.  The  velocity  of  the  incom- 
ing air  should  not  exceed  two  feet  per  second  at  any  point  where  it  is  liable  to  strike 
on  the  person. 

(7)  The  heating  of  the  fresh  air  should  be  effected  either  by  hot  water  or  by  low 
pressure  steam. 

(8)  The  fresh  air  should  be  introduced  near  the  windows ;  the  foul  air  should  be 
removed  by  flues  in  the  opposite  wall. 

(9)  Water  closet  accommodation  for  the  pupils  should  be  provided  on  each  floor. 

(10)  The  building  should  not  occupy  more  than  half  the  lot. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  Dr.  J.  C.  Lundy,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  school  buildings  should  be  on  spacious  lots,  separated  from  other  buildings  by  a 
distance  equal  to  twice  the  height  of  any  building  in  the  vicinity.  Respecting  the 
number  of  floors  occupied,  it  is  believed  that  for  daily  class  work  two  stories  are  bet- 
ter than  three.  In  connection  with  the  third  recommendation  of  the  committee  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Dr.  P.  Winsor  recommends  20  square  feet  for  older  pupils,  and 
not  less  than  14  square  feet  for  the  youngest  children,  the  room  being  12  feet  high. 

The  proportionate  size  of  the  windows,  when  compared  with  the  floor,  should  of 
course  be  greater  in  city  buildings  than  is  found  necessary  in  country  school-houses. 
In  these  last  one-sixth  of  the  floor  area  is  considered  quite  enough.  Dr.  Lundy  rec- 
ommends for  city  schools  from  three-tenths  to  one-half  the  floor  area,  according  to  the 
usual  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  vicinity  of  buildings,  &c.  He  believes  that  the 
windows  should  have  square  heads  and  that  they  should  reach  or  nearly  reach  the 
ceiling.  In  this  opinion  the  editor  of  the  Architect  coincides,  saying  that  window  sills 
should  be  at  least  four  feet  from  the 'floor,  rather  than  three  feet,  and  that  they  should 
touch  the  cornice.  The  last  mentioned  writer  also  says  that  windows  shoald  be  so 
placed  as  to  promote,  in  due  order,  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of  the  building, 
its  constructive  convenience,  and  its  architectural  effect. 

Mr.  Carl  Pfeiffer,  of  New  York  City,  says  that  ventilating  apparatus  should  be  used 
to  drive  pure  air  into  rooms,  as  this  is  much  more  successful  than  drawing  foul  air 
out  of  them.  Dr.  H.  T.  Legler  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  forced  ventilation  does 
not  require  so  much  vertical  height  in  school  rooms  for  successful  use  as  draught 
ventilation  does.  Dr.  Winsor  is  of  opinion  that  the  entire  volume  of  air  in  a  room 
should  be  changed  five  or  six  times  in  every  two  hours,  and  that  the  outlet  openings 
should  measure  seven  square  inches  for  every  seat  in  the  room.  If  draught  ventila- 
tion be  adopted  he  favors  the  heating  of  the  air  in  the  draught  shaft  sufficiently 
to  withdraw  air  from  rooms  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  feet  a  second.  Nor  does 
he  think  it  usually  necessary  to  keep  the  rooms  at  a  temperature  higher  than  64^ 
to  68^  Pahrenheit.  Mr.  A.  C.  Martin  would  carry  the  ventilating  shaft  well  up  above 
the  building. 

It  is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  the  impulse  given  by  this  report  will  not  be  lost  or  wasted, 
and  that  sanitarians,  architects,  and  educators  will  continue  united  efforts  until  all 
necessary  problems  in  the  construction  of  city  school  buildings  are  solved  and  the 
public  is  made  familiar  with  the  subject. 

The  sanitation  and  hygienic  management  of  schools  received  attention  at  the  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Education  in  Brussels  and  at  the  International  Congress 
on  Hygiene  at  Turin  in  1880.  The  action  taken  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Brussels  Con- 
gress may  be  summarized  as  follows:  School  rooms  in  day  time  should  be  lighted  unilat- 
erally and  from  the  left ;  a  school  room  for  fifty  pupils  (the  maximum  number)  should 
be  30  by  24  feet ;  single  desks  and  seats  were  emphatically  approved ;  for  lighting 
evening  schools  lamps  seem  to  have  been  preferred  to  other  means,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  Faj^a  has  announced,  as  the  result  of  experiments,  that  while  an  or- 
dinary coal-oil  lamp  produces  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  the  respiration  of  three 
human  beings  an  ordinary  flat  gas  jet  produces  as  much  as  five  men  and  an  argand 
gas  burner  as  much  as  eight  men.  The  congress  also  considered  the  now  common 
practice  in  many  European  cities  of  inspecting  the  schools  by  properly  trained  medi- 
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cal  men,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  teaching  corps  shonld  be  phused  under  similar 
supervision;  indeed  the  opinion  seemed  general  that  a  medical  officer  woold  be  an  ad- 
mirable adjunct  to  every  superintendent's  office.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  statis- 
tical researches  which  government  should  institute  in  order  to  ascertain  the  influence 
of  schools  on  the  physical  development  of  children,  the  section  concluded  to  petition: 

(1)  That  the  Belgian  government  should  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  all  over 
the  country  (according  to  the  example  set  in  Brussels)  statistics  of  health  in  schools 
that  shall  bring  to  light  the  influence  of  the  public  schools  on  th6  health  of  children ; 

(2)  that  the  recent  establishment  of  medical  commissions  in  Belgium,  and  especially 
the  appointment  of  correspondents  of  those  commissions,  should  be  so  organized  that 
they  may  become  so  many  centres  of  methodical  research  into  the  hygienic  statistics 
of  schools.  (3)  The  section  recommends  a  permanently  established  interchange  of 
information  and  of  documents  relating  to  scholastic  hygiene  between  diflerent  coun- 
tries. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Turin  Congress  was  equally  explicit  in  its  opinion,  the 
first  resolution  adopted  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Roth's  paper  on  "  Obligatory  medical  in- 
spection of  schools''  being  'Hhat  periodical  medical  visits  to  all  schools  are  indispen- 
sable. "  The  same  gentleman ,  at  a  later  session ,  read  another  effective  paper  on  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene  in  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools.  Respecting  the  employment 
of  minors  in  factories,  &c.,  the  section  resolved  **  that  in  all  countries  the  age  of  admis- 
sion of  children  to  work  should  be  uniform,  and  that  under  no  pretext  whatever 
should  any  age  less  than  twelve  years  be  fixed  as  the  minimum ;  that  in  all  countries 
the  same  number  of  working  hours  should  be  fixed  by  international  treaties,  in  the 
interest  of  public  health  as  well  as  of  the  intellectual  development  of  children ;  and 
that  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  should  not  be  permitted  to  work  at  night  in 
any  country."  Dr.  Javol,  the  distinguished  French  scientist,  read  a  paper  on  the  *^  Con- 
struction of  school  rooms  with  special  regard  to  the  sight  of  children,"  treating  par- 
ticularly of  astigmatism  as  a  cause  of  short  sight,  recommending  that  school  books 
be  printed  with  large  letters  on  yellowish  paper  (as  first  suggested  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Babbage),  and  advocating  the  lighting  of  school  rooms  from  the  east  or  west. 
The  section  approved  the  recommendation  as  to  the  printing  and  tinted  paper  of  text 
books;  did  not  favor  school  work  by  children  in  the  evening;  advocated  instruction 
in  domestic,  private,  and  school  hygiene  in  normal  schools  by  competent  physicians ; 
adopted  a  proposition  that  school  studies  and  examinations  should  be  discontinued 
during  the  hot  weather,  and  also  another  on  the  necessity  for  nurses'  training  schools, 
which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  at  the  next  congress. 

In  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  sanitation,  allusion  must  be  made  to  the 
outbreak  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  among  some  of  the  students  of 
the  college  who  were  lodging  or  taking  meals  in  certain  unsanitary  houses  and  build- 
ings. The  earliest  cases  of  illness  were  developed  in  April;  during  this  and  the  three 
following  months,  about  forty  cases  and  eight  deaths  occured.  The  State  board  of 
health,  the  citizens  of  Princeton,  and  the  authorities  of  the  college  cooperated  in  cor- 
recting the  h^'gienic  faults  which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  since  the  reassembling  of  the  college  after  the  summer 
vacation  no  new  cases  have  been  observed. 

COLOR  BLINDNESS  AND  MTOPIA. 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  report  of  Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeflries  to  the  mayor  and 
the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Boston,  relative  to  the  work  of  testing  the  public  school 
children  of  that  city  for  color  blindness.  The  tests  were  applied  during  the  years  1879 
and  1860,  and  the  final  report  was  submitted  March  20,  1^: 

Schools  for  male  students: 
Normal  art  school 


Latin  school. 

English  high  school 

All  the  high  and  grammar  schools. . 
Schools  for  deaf-mutes 


^  1 4,469  in  number ;  of  these  608  were  color  blind, 
^     or  4.202  per  cent. 
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or  0.066  per  cent. 


Sohoolfl  for  female  students: 

Normal  art  school ..... 

Normal  school . ......... 

GiM^gh°Lh^f'!!::^"::::'^::::  \^^'*^  Zr^^^ij,"^  ^^'^  ^  '•"  ^^^^  ''""•^ 

All  the  high  schools , 

All  the  erammar  schools 

School  lor  (leaf-mutes 

W.  H.  Fitch,  A.  H.y  M.  D.y  and  F.  H.  Kimball,  b.  s.,  m.  d.,  appointed  to  examine 
the  eyes  of  the  school  children  of  Rockford,  111.,  report  as  follows : 

There  were  900  boys  examined;  429  of  them  were  of  American  and  the  remaining 
471  of  foreign  parentage.  There  were  968  girls  examined,  with  631  of  the  number  of 
American  and  437  of  foreign  parentage. 

•  ••#••• 

We  have  divided  all  the  scholars  into  five  classes,  depending  upon  age :  Class  1,  in- 
cluding those  of  7  and  S  years;  class  2,  those  of  9  and  10  years;  class  3,  those  of  11 
and  12  years;  class  4,  those  of  13  and  14  years;  and  class  5,  those  of  15  and  16  years 
and  those  over.  Each  class  is  made  to  include  two  years,  instead  of  one,  in  order  to 
secure  a  greater  number  of  cases  and  a  consequent  better  average.  Here  we  have 
arranged  in  a  tabular  form  the  results  of  this  examination : 


' 

Boys. 

Girls. 

-i 

L 

t*  6 

- 

^ 

£o 

« 

SI 

^'4- 

« 

BJB 

^% 

Classes. 

it 

sa 

It 

31 

a  s 

0.8 

& 

f^. 

£ 

A.® 

Clawl 

0.0 

1.3 

8.1 

2.0 

4.2 

Class  2 

3.5 

3.8 

3.3 

5.9 

7.3 

4.3 

Class  3 

2.5 
17.7 

5.4 
6.3 
18.5 

0.0 
6.3 
16.6 

5.5 
18.0 
10.8 

6.7 
ir..O 
15.8 

4.7 

Class  4 

9.8 

Clft»i»  6 

21.0 

The  general  results  of  the  examination  showed  that  among  all  the  boys  the  per- 
centage of  myopic  was  3. 8 ;  girls,  8. 3 ;  boys  of  foreign  parentage,  3 ;  girls,  6. 6 ;  bovs  of 
American  parentage,  5. 4 ;  girls,  9. 6;  boys  and  girls  of  American  parentage,  7. 7 ;  boys 
and  girls  of  foreign  parentage,  4. 7. 

In  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  and  in  our  own  country,  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  evil  effects  of  defective  vision  and  color  blindness  among  railroad  employ^  and 
sea-going  men.  Many  European  governments  and  railroad  corporations  have  enacted 
laws  and  adopted  rules  of  control.  Several  railroad  companies  in  the  United  States 
have  appointed  medical  experts  to  apply  the  tests  of  color  blindness  to  their  employes. 
Our  Government  has  recognized  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  shown  by  the  action 
of  the  three  departments,  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  in  ordering  the 
application  of  the  tests  of  the  color  sense  and  visual  power.  The  duty  is  intrusted  to 
the  medical  officers  of  these  several  departments,  who  are  provided  with  the  manual 
published  by  B.  Joy  Jeffries,  a.  h.,  m.  d.  Dr.  Jeffries  recommends  the  method  of  test^ 
ing  originated  by  Professor  Frithiof  Holmgren,  of  Upsala,  Sweden,  and  the  use  of  the 
material  which  that  gentleman  employ s^  in  his  examinations.  Dr.  Jeffries  also  recom- 
mends that  a  ''systematic  process  of  giving  instruction  in  color,  its  names  and  shades, 
should  be  introduced  in  our  primary  schools." 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  READING  AND  WRITINO. 

In  recent  numbers  of  the  Revue  Scientifique,  Dr.  Javal,  of  Paris,  has  given  an 
abstract  of  his  forthcoming  work  on  the  physiology  of  reading  and  writing.  Dr. 
Javal  is  an  esteemed  writer,  who  has  already  made  considerable  contributions  to  this 
somewhat  obscure  but  very  important  subject.    Recognizing  as  a  fact  the  unprece- 
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dented  growth  of  myopia  among  school  children  and  others,  he  distrusts  the  explana- 
tions of  it  commonly  given ;  for,  while  he  does  not  approve  the  forms  of  school  fnrui- 
tore  in  general  use  or  the  arrangements  of  school  bnildings  in  respect  to  lighting 
and  does  not  ignore  the  inflaence  of  heredity,  he  thinks  these  afford  an  inadequate 
explanation  of  the  increase  in  visaal  infirmity  which  is  onqnestionably  going  on. 
Neither  does  he  think  it  established  that  the  degree  of  civilization  of  a  people  is  to 
be  mexisnred  by  the  number  of  nearsighted  inhabitants,  as  has  been  maintained  in 
Germany. 

Most  of  the  authors  who  have  written  about  school  furniture  have  bestowed  too 
much  attention  upon  the  regulations  in  regard  to  school  furniture  that  have  been 
officially  promulgated;  instead  of  insisting  upon  a  centimetre  more  or  less  in  the  height 
of  a  seat  or  a  degree  or  two  in  the  slant  of  a  desk,  they  should  have  perceived  years 
ago  that  the  principal  causes  of  myopia  are  poorly  printed  books  and  bad  methods  of 
writing,  and  that  scoliosis,  or  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
penmanship  taught  on  principles  contrary  to  physiology. 

Researches  extending  over  a  number  of  years  have  led  him  to  seek  in  writing  and 
typography  (chiefly,  of  course,  in  typography)  the  real  explanation  of  the  growth  of 
myopia,  and  he  has  accordingly  undertaken  in  one  of  the  articles  alluded  to  an  exam- 
ination of  the  diflerent  kinds  of  types  in  general  use  and  considered  their  availability 
firom  a  hygienic  standpoint.  After  a  concise  accountof  the  eflbrts  of  early  type  piakers, 
he  investigates  the  modus  operandi  of  reading. 

**  In  reading,"  he  says,  **  there  is  no  time  to  examine  each  letter  in  all  its  parts ;  so 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  the  eye  travels  along  a  perfectly  horizontal  line 
which  cuts  all  the  short  letters  (such  as  a,  o,  e,  d:.c.)  at  a  point  just  below  the  top, 
the  other  parts  of  the  letters  being  seen  indirectly  and  striking  regions  of  the  retina 
more  or  less  distant  from  its  centre.  This  fact  is  of  importance  in  determining  the 
shape  to  be  adopted  for  tyjie.'' 

Dr.  Javal  cites  a  number  of  proofs  in  support  of  this  proposition,  the  easiest  of  ap- 
plication being  the  following :  Cover  with  a  piece  of  paper  the  upper  half  of  the  short 
letters  in  a  lino  of  print  and  it  will  be  found  nearly  impossible  to  read  it,  but  if  the 
npper  half  is  left  exposed  and  the  lower  concealed  scarcely  any  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
pmenced.  Moreover,  taking  into  ^UKM>unt  the  capitals  and  accented  letters,  there  are 
out  of  100  at  least  8i  letters  rising  above  the  upper  portion  of  the  short  letters  and 
only  15  falling  below  the  line.  This  being  the  case  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  letters 
■nch  shapes  that  they  may  differ  from  one  another  as  much  as  possible  in  the  parts 
along  which  the  line  of  vision  travels.  For  more  than  a  century  there  has  been  a 
strongly  marked  tendency  among  type  founders  to  do  Just  the  reverse  uf  this ;  to  secure 
a  uniform  appearance,  the  round  letters  a,  o,  e,  o,  and  s  have  been  flattened  laterally, 
and  the  square  letters  rounded. 

Dr.  Javal  next  makes  a  detailed  examination  of  the  form  of  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  suggests  modifications  of  them  which  he  thinks  it  would  be  well  to  in- 
troduce. We  need  not  follow  him  into  this  portion  of  the  discussion,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  letters  which  project  above  and  below  the  line  may  advanta- 
geously be  shortened ;  that  the  spaces  between  the  letters  and  between  the  different 
parts  of  letters  like  m  and  n  may  well  be  widened,  and  that  various  discriminations 
between  letters  that  are  characteristic  of  old  tyx>e8  and  that  have  been  weakened  in 
later  times  may  properly  be  restored.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  respect  of  legibility  between  French  types  and  those  in  use  in  England  and 
America,  the  former  being  narrower  and  therefore  much  harder  to  read.  Putting 
spaces  between  the  lines  Dr.  Javal  thinks  a  question  of  looks  only,  as  no  increase  of 
legibility  is  the  result  of  this  expensive  practice.  He  thinks  therefore  that  leaded 
type  should  be  used  only  in  books  in  which  the  consideration  of  elegance  has  taken 
precedence  of  that  of  cost. 

Increasing  the  spaces  between  the  letters,  however,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  will  be  perceived  from  these  lines,  in 
which  a  piece  of  paper  has  been  placed  between  each  letter. 
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After  describing  the  types  now  in  nse  and  showing  the  inflaence  of  the  cost  of  com- 
position in  producing  the  present  objectionable  forms,  Dr.  Javal  ofifers  a  specimen  of 
the  typo  which  he  thinks  most  nearly  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case,  which  is  to 
increase  legibility  without  diminishing  the  number  of  letters  contained  on  a  page. 

The  type  in  which  this  is  printed  is  as  close  an  imitation  of 
that  specimen  as  we  can  give. 

In  the  other  article  of  Dr.  Javal,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  there  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  influence  of  the  instruments  used  in  writing  on  its  present  conditioxL 
A  summary  is  here  presented  in  a  translation. 

Any  methodical  study  of  the  principles  of  writing  should  be  preceded  by  a  historical 
account.  We  cannot  give  here  even  a  brief  summary  of  that  history,  which  we  have 
sketched  elsewhere,  but  we  will  review  the  material  causes  which,  independent  of  the 
changes  in  taste  and  systematic  returns  to  antiquity,  appear  to  us  to  have  exerted  a 
preponderating  influence  on  the  development  of  penmanship.  These  caoses  ore  the 
changes  in  the  cost  of  paper,  the  improvements  in  the  pen,  and  the  use  of  spectacles. 

The  price  of  paper  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  transformations  of  penman- 
ship. Thus  at  the  same  epoch  the  running  hand  was  used  on  the  papyrus  of  chartecs 
while  the  parchment  of  the  codices  contained  only  uncials  very  compactly  pressed  to* 
gether,  without  projections,  in  order  to  bring  the  lines  closer  to  one  another.  Abbre- 
viations of  all  kinds  were  adopted  to  economize  the  precious  skin  and  every  means 
was  used  to  profit  by  all  the  space. 

The  invention  of  rag  paper  does  not  extend  back  beyond  the  thirteenth  century,  so, 
with  rare  exceptions,  the  practice  of  separating  the  words  came  into  vogue  later.  For 
the  same  reason  projecting  letters,  with  long  loops  and  stems,  are  of  comparatively 
recent  date ;  nobody  was  rich  enough  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  the  long  letters 
which  characterized  the  writing  done  in  the  office  of  the  pontifical  chancellor. 

There  is  nothing  the  price  of  which  has  fallen  so  much  as  paper.  The  result  is  that 
no  attention  is  paid  to  the  space  occupied  in  writing.  But  while  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  waste  of  paper  is  nothing  to  the  writer,  it  is  quite  different  with  the  pab- 
Usher.  The  waste  is  here  multiplied  by  the  number  of  the  edition,  and  this  circam> 
stance  is  enough  to  explain  how  it  is  that  since  the  invention  of  printing,  while  writing 
constantly  has  become  larger,  the  size  of  type  has  gradually  diminished,  so  that  the 
identity  in  size  between  written  and  printed  characters  survived  Gutenberg's  inven- 
tion only  a  few  years. 

The  pen  has  had  a  notable  influerce  on  the  appearance  of  writing.  The  goose  quill 
appeared  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century ;  at  first  this  innovation  hardly 
modified  the  appearance  of  writing.  Indeed,  like  the  reed,  the  quill  was  fashioned 
similarly  to  those  still  used  in  writing  the  Gothic  or  round  hand;  its  elasticity  served 
alike  for  shading  the  top  of  the  straight  strokes  (as  may  be  seen  in  certain  English 
manuscripts  of  the  seventh  century)  and  for  rounding  the  heavy  parts  of  the  shaded 
letters,  thus  making  them  resemble  Boman  capitals;  but  essentially  the  general  ap- 
pearance remained  that  of  the  manuscripts  written  with  the  reed  of  the  ancients. 

The  broad  points  of  the  reed  and  of  the  quill  led  to  the  shading  of  uncial  letters  and 
afterwards  of  Roman  capitals.  Indeed,  to  write  faster,  the  copyist  of  antiquity  and 
the  monk  of  the  middle  ages  tried  to  write  the  characters  with  a  continuous  stroke ; 
moreover,  to  avoid  the  ungraceful  slope  of  the  running  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  hold 
the  elbow  far  away  from  the  side.  In  this  position,  if  you  write  an  M,  you  will  notioe 
that  the  fine  lines  are  made  in  going  up  and  the  heavy  lines  in  coming  down ;  if  you 
write  an  O,  you  will  be  very  likely  to  make  the  first  shading  too  low,  and  the  second 
too  high  for  symmetry.    Nothing  is  easier  than  to  multiply  examples  of  this. 

It  is  the  square  shape  of  the  nib  of  the  pen  which  brought  about  Gothic  writing. 
To  be  convinced  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  attempt  to  make  Gothic  letters  with  a 
brush,  a  pencil,  or  an  ordinary  pen.  In  spite  of  the  writer's  efforts  the  result  will  be 
greatly  inferior  to  that  obtained  by  means  of  a  stub  pen. 

The  use  of  a  coarse  quill,  cut  obliquely,  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  the  chirography 
known  as  running  hand  and  bastard  hand. 
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In  the  round  the  heavy  strokes  are  exactly  vertical.  According  to  penmen,  in  tak- 
ing as  unity  the  breadth  of  the  point  of  the  pen,  the  letter  u  should  be  written  in  a 
square  the  sides  of  which  measure  five  points,  so  that  the  blank  between  the  strokes 
measures  three  points.  Scarcely  any  difference  is  made  between  u  and  n,  the  upright 
strokes,  equally  square  at  the  top,  being  a  little  more  rounded  at  the  bottom  for  the  u 
than  for  the  n. 

The  running  hand  differs  from  the  round  only  by  the  inclination  or  slope,  which  in 
the  handsomest  models  is  such  that  the  shading  forms  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle 
whose  breadth  is  three  points  and  height  four  points,  from  which  it  results  that  the 
length  of  the  straight  lines  is  \/;5»-f-4'=  V^^sT  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
upright  strokes  in  a  running  hand  written  between  parallels  four  millimetres  apart  are 
equal  to  those  of  a  round  hand  written  between  parallels  five  millimetres  apart.  [The 
millimetre  is  .03937  of  an  inch.] 

The  bastard  hand  differs  principally  from  the  running  hand  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  round  parts,  which,  instead  of  always  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  strokes,  are  dis- 
tributed as  in  the  small  letters  of  the  italic  or  in  the  modem  English. 

The  pointed  shape  of  the  goose  quill,  in  fact,  produced  the  English  style  so  univer- 
sally used  in  our  time;  it  is  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the  looped  letters  and  by 
the  absence  of  ascending  shaded  strokes,  which  our  fine  steel  pens  do  not  enable  us 
to  make.  The  general  adoption  of  the  English  style  is  a  result  of  the  use  of  steel  pens. 

The  invention  of  spectacles,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  size  of  handwriting  that  has  taken 
place;  the  growth  of  shortsightedness,  especially  among  literary  people,  necessarily 
made  itself  felt  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  nearsightedness  of  some,  which  permitted 
them  to  write  smaller  than  was  proper,  has  brought  on  nearsightedness  among  those 
who  are  obliged  to  read  their  writing. 

It  may  be  that  this  double  action  of  shortsightedness  and  of  convex  spectacles  has 
reached  its  maximum ;  for  the  use  of  convex  glasses  has  become  a  fixed  habit  with  us, 
and  shortsighted  people,  in  writing,  are  beginning  to  use  concave  glasses  to  counter- 
act their  defect. 

Dr.  Javal  next  inquires  whether  modem  chirography  should  be  accepted  as  it  is. 
He  thinks  not,  and  suggests  a  number  of  changes  that  he  thinks  may  be  easily  made 
which  would  render  writing  at  once  more  rapid  and  more  legible  than  it  is  now.  His 
principal  suggestion  in  the  interest  of  legibility  is  that  children  should  be  taught  to 
"preserve  the  individuality  of  each  letter,"  that  is,  the  interval  between  the  letters 
should  be  made  greater  than  the  width  of  the  letters  themselves.  He  also  advises  that 
the  dots  for  the  i's,  the  crosses  for  the  t's,  and  accents  should  be  added  after  the  entire 
matter  is  written. 

"  By  omitting  points  and  accents  it  is  easy  to  take  (currente  calaroo)  notes  of  a  lecture 
or  an  abstract  of  the  liveliest  discussion,  and  these  signs  may  be  added  at  leisure  when 
the  matter  is  revised.  This  system  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  tell  at  a  glance 
whether  a  page  of  our  writing  has  been  revised  or  not ;  we  write  with  regularity  and 
rapidity,  and  later  we  increase  legibility  without  the  loss  of  time,  when  we  read  the 
matter  over,  by  the  addition  of  the  point-s  and  accents." 

Analyzing  the  movements  of  a  rapid  writer.  Dr.  Javal  finds  that  "he  places  his  el- 
bow on  the  edge  of  the  table,  so  that  while  he  uses  a  narrow  sheet  the  elbow  is  at  rest 
and  the  line  of  writing  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  the  arc  of  a  circle  having  for  radius 
the  length  of  the  forearm  increased  by  that  of  the  hand  and  of  the  part  of  the  pen 
which  extends  beyond  the  fingers.  *  *  *  This  immovability  of  the  elbow  is  favorable 
to  rapid  writing,  for  the  rotation  of  the  forearm  takes  place  gradually,  without  requiring 
the  least  time,  while  a  stoppage  necessarily  occurs  when  the  whole  arm  is  shifted  to 
carry  the  pen  over  the  entire  length  of  the  line.  Another  advantage  of  this  plan  is 
that  the  straightness  of  the  line  is  preserved  automatically;  with  the  elbow  well  sup- 
jwrted  nothing  is  easier  than  to  write  perfectly  straight  with  one's  eyes  closed.  When 
the  lino  is  long  it  is  imi>ossible  to  fill  it  without  changing  the  position  of  the  arm  at 
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least  once,  and  the  necessity  for  a  repetition  of  these  changes  is  proportionate  to  the 
length  of  the  paper  and  the  shortness  of  the  forearm.  It  is  perhaps  on  this  account 
that  we  find  fashion  gradually  diminishing  the  size  of  writing  papers  and  ladies  pre- 
ferring a  paper  smaller  than  that  used  hy  men." 

Resting  the  forearm  on  the  edge  of  the  table  involves  a  particular  position  of  the 
paper,  namely,  nearly  porpeodicular  to  the  table.  Dr.  Javal  concedes  that  objection 
may  be  made  to  this  on  the  groand  of  the  position  of  the  body.  *^  It  allows  us  to 
write  with  oar  eyes  closed,  it  is  true ;  but  we  prefer  to  write  with  them  open,  and  in 
patting  in  the  points  and  accents  we  necessarily  use  them.  Now,  for  very  complex 
physiological  reasons  our  eyes  are  disinclined  to  run  along  obliqne  lines,  so  that  the 
people  who  write  as  we  suggest  continually  bend  the  head  down  toward  the  left  in 
order  to  get  the  writing  and  their  eyes  into  the  same  line."  This  he  thinks  is  but  a  slight 
drawback  for  adults,  in  whom  malformations  of  the  body  are  scarcely  any  longer  to 
be  feared.  In  view  of  the  prevalence  among  certain  classes  of  what  is  known  as  "au- 
thors' stoop,"  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  doctor  has  not  underestimated  the  evil 
effects  on  grown  persons  of  this  habit  of  writing;  and  he  advises  something  entirely 
different  for  children. 

With  the  child  the  facts  are  different,  and  we  shall  try  to  set  forth  the  results.  It 
must  be  first  noticed  that,  because  of  the  need  of  having  children  write  large  letters, 
very  wide  copy-books  must  be  given  them,  as,  because  the  forearm  of  the  child  is 
much  shorter  than  that  of  the  adult,  the  elbow  cannot  be  used  as  a  pivot,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  inclining  the  paper.  Then  let  us  place  the  copy-book  parallel  to  the 
edge  of  the  table.  At  once  the  movements  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  will  produce  a 
writing  without  appreciable  slope ;  we  do  not  see  that  this  is  objectionable,  and  we 
accept  absolutely  in  relation  to  this  Fahme^s  opinion,  which  has  been  successively 
adopted  by  Dr.  Gross  and  Dr.  Cohn.  On  the  contrary,  for  children  we  reject  the 
obliqne  position  of  the  copy-book,  advocated  in  1870  by  Dr.  Ellinger,  and  since  by 
Dr.  Dally,  for  Fahmer  has  proved  that  the  oblique  position  of  the  lines  involves  the 
inclination  of  the  head,  which  reacts  gradually  on  the  position  of  the  whole  body.  The 
copy-book  held  obliquely  to  the  left,  as  we  have  just  explained,  causes  the  head  to  lean 
to  the  left  except  in  the  case  of  people  blind  in  one  eye.  The  rest  of  the  body  follows 
this  movement  so  as  to  avoid  craning  the  neck  and  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  to 
the  right.  The  copy-book  held  obliquely,  therefore,  tends  to  produce  a  lateral  curvi^ 
ture  of  the  spine,  with  the  concavity  on  the  left  side,  as  it  was  observed  thirty  yeaia 
ago. 

What  is  called  the  English  style  produces  a  curvature  the  opposite  of  the  preced- 
ing, its  mechanism  being  quite  different;  indeed,  in  requiring  slanting  writing  on  a 
copy-book  held  straight,  the  teacher  requires  a  thing  which  is  contrary  to  nature ;  it 
is  not  enough  to  put  the  elbow  against  the  body,  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  into  the  body, 
and  the  unhappy  scholar  is  obliged  to  push  in  his  right  side  to  lodge  bis  elbow,  which 
leads  him  to  lower  his  right  shoulder,  and  rest  the  entire  weight  of  his  body  on  his 
left  side.  These  two  things,  a  straight  copy-book  and  slanting  writing,  are  mutually 
exclusive;  a  choice  must  be  made  under  penalty  of  spinal  curvature. 

In  some  neighboring  countries,  to  avoid  spinal  curvature,  the  children  are  re- 
quired to  write  a  part  of  the  day  with  the  left  hand;  it  seems  to  us  that  the  adoption 
of  the  straight  hand  wiU  encounter  fewer  obstacles.  As  to  the  children  who  are 
afflicted  by  the  modem  spinal  curvature  with  a  concavity  on  the  right,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient in  most  cases  to  have  them  write  on  a  copy-book  greatly  slanted,  to  cure  them 
rapidly ;  it  is  probably  thus  that  most  men  involuntarily  correct  the  deviations  from 
nature  that  they  contracted  on  the  school  benches  in  their  youth. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  age  at  which  the  change  should  be  made  from  one 
system  to  the  other.  Dr.  Javal  thinks  it  may  generally  be  left  to  Individual  experience; 
only,  if  it  is  forbidden  to  young  children,  he  then  believes  scoliosis  will  no  longer  be 
acquired  in  school  and  that  the  number  of  shortsighted  persons  will  be  decreased. 
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Referring,  as  he  conolades,  to  the  nse  of  pencils,  either  for  shites  or  paper,  Dr.  Ja^al 

sojrs: 

In  making  characters  that  are  less  legible  and  give  a  reflection,  in  making  the 
hand  heavy  and  permitting  a  position  in  \vriting  which  must  be  abandoned  when  a 
pen  begins  to  be  used,  the  pencil  is  to  be  avoided.  Shall  we  mention  the  angle  to  be 
given  to  the  deskt  This  is  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  capital  question  of  the 
Sope  to  be  given  to  the  writing.  We  repeat,  perpendicular  writing  on  a  copy-book 
held  straight  up  is  for  scholars  an  absolute  specino  against  scoliosis,  and  is  very  favora- 
ble to  the  preservation  of  sight ;  for  an  adult,  sloped  writing  on  paper  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  about  45^  alone  permits  rapidity,  and  should  be  allowed  when  the  use  of  ruled 
paper  is  given  up. 

8CHOOL-HOU8B  OROUNB8. 

In  cities  land  is  dear  and  school  moneys  do  not  come  by  magic.  As  a  consequence 
space  is  economized  at  the  sacrifloe  of  hygienic  conditions.  A  lofty  structure  wedged 
in  between  other  high  buildings  is  no  unusual  model  of  a  city  school-house.  In 
such  houses  the  health  of  pupils,  especially  of  girls,  is  endangered  by  the  daily  strahi 
ef  mounting  the  stairs,  and  the  eyes  are  injured  by  unfavorable  lights ;  play  grounds 
are  small  or  entirely  wanting,  and  the  street  becomes  the  substitute.  Fortunately 
some  cities  early  selected  lots,  or  entire  squares,  and  secured  them  prospectively  fbt 
school  purposes.    Their  economy  and  wisdom  are  above  all  praise. 

In  country  districts,  where  land  is  cheap  and  where  large,  healthful,  and  beautifhl 
sites  can  be  readily  secured,  ignorance  or  criminal  iudiflerence  frequently  leads  to  the 
selection  of  unsuitable  locations  for  school  purposes.  The  country  school-house  is 
often  built  too  near  the  highway  to  allow  space  for  free  play  or  is  placed  in  maaty 
lands  perilous  to  the  health  of  pupils  and  of  teachers. 

Public  attention  has  in  some  measure  been  aroused  to  these  evils,  and  parents  ane 
on  the  alert  to  see  that  school-house  grounds  are  healthful  and  attractive.  Why 
diould  not  every  country  school-house  have  an  acre  of  ground  t  This  would  allow 
the  house  to  be  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  street,  the  outhouses  to  be 
prt^erly  located  and  protected,  ample  play-grounds  to  be  arranged  for  the  girls  and 
boys,  and  space  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees.  ^ 

Trees  should  not  be  planted  too  near  the  building  to  interrupt  the  free  access  of  the 
sunlight  to  the  school-house  and  to  the  soil  in  close  proximity  to  it.    The  grounds 
should  offer  no  opportunity  for  standing  pools  of  water,  and  if  necessary  should  be  * 
underdrained. 

If  every  country  school-house  answered  these  conditions  of  health  and  taste,  how 
much  more  beneficent  would  be  their  influence  upon  the  young!  The  intelligent 
teacher  would  find  in  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  adorning  the  grounds  subjects  for 
interesting  lessons,  and  the  children  would  share  with  enthusiasm  the  care  and  ool- 
tivation  of  these  objects  of  beauty  and  delight. 

EXEMPTION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPBRTT  FROM  TAXATION. 

The  exemption  of  school  property  is  either  determined  by  the  constitution  of  each 
State  or  else  impliedly  or  expressly  delegated  by  It  to  the  legislative  body.  The 
States  whose  constitutions  prescribe  the  rule  of  exemption  are  Arkansas,  California, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  property  wliich 
IB  exempted  is,  in  Pennsylvania,  public  property  used  for  public  purposes,  which  in- 
cludes schools  aided  by  the  Commonwealth ;  in  Ohio,  public  school-houses,  by  which 
is  meant  *'suoh  as  belong  to  the  public  and  are  designed  for  schools  established  ond 
oondncted  under  public  authority.''  The  term  has  been  made  to  cover  not  only  the 
houses  themselves  but  their  furniture  and  the  books  properly  belonging  with  them. 

^Hon.  fi.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  tbo  board  of  edaoation  of  the  State  of  Connectioat,  hn«  i^ivon 
■peeiAl  attention  to  the  beautifying  of  coantry  villages,  inclading  the  embelllBhment  of  the  grotmda  of 
the  villag©  school-honse.  The  Michigan  State  Pomological  Society,  in  their  report  for  1879,  devote  con- 
siderable space  to  the  etnbellishment  of  conn  try  school-honse  grounds.  Seo  also  the  chapter  on  "Sur- 
ronndings  of  coantry  school-hotises,"  in  Rnial  School  Archiiectore,  Bureau  of  Education  Oiroola*  of 
InfonnaUon  No.  4, 188(k 
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In  California  property  nsed  exclasively  for  public  schools  is  required  to  be  exempted. 
In  Missouri,  lots  in  incorporated  cities  or  towns,  or  within  one  mile  of  the  limits  of 
any  such  city  or  town,  to  the  extent  of  one  acre,  and  lots  of  one  mile  or  more  distant 
from  such  cities  or  towns,  to  the  extent  of  five  acres,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  may 
be  exempted  from  taxation  when  the  same  are  used  exclusively  for  religious  worship, 
for  schools,  or  for  purposes  purely  charitable.  In  Minnesota,  public  school-honses, 
academies,  colleges,  universities,  and  all  seminaries  of  learning  are  exempted  from 
taxation ;  in  Arkansas,  school  buildings  and  apparatus,  libraries,  and  grounds  used  ex- 
clusively for  school  purposes;  and  in  Kansas  and  Louisiana,  all  property  used  exclu- 
sively for  educational  or  sphool  purposes.  The  constitution  of  Colorado  exempts  lots, 
with  the  buildings  thereon,  used  exclusively  for  schools,  "  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  general  law ;"  and  that  of  South  Carolina  requires  the  general  assembly  to  enact 
laws  for  the  exemption  of  public  schools,  colleges,  and  institutions  of  learning,  pro- 
vided the  exemption  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  buildings  and  premises  actually  occo- 
pied.  In  the  other  States  the  exemption  of  school  property  is  a  matter  for  indepen- 
dent legislative  action,  though  many  constitutions  give  special  permission  to  legisla- 
tures to  exempt  property  of  certain  kinds  or  property  used  for  specific  purposes. 

The  latest  compilations  of  the  statutes  of  the  several  States  show  substantially  tbe 
laws  regulating  the  exemption  of  school  property  as  they  now  exist.  There  may  have 
been  a  few  changes,  but  it  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  there  has  been  much  flnctoat^ 
ing  legislation.  In  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia,  all  school  property,  with  some  few 
limitations,  has  been  exempted.  In  Maine  and  Maryland  aU  the  property  of  liter- 
ary institutions  is  designated  as  exempt.  In  Illinois  this  brood  exemption  is  limited 
by  the  provision  that  it  shall  not  extend  to  real  estate  leased  or  otherwise  used  with 
a  view  to  profit.  In  Massachusetts  exemption  of  real  estate  does  not  extend  beyond 
that  occupied  by  the  educational  institutions  and  their  ofiQcers  for  corporate  purposes. 
In  Mississippi  it  extends,  not  only  to  property  used  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  youth,  but  also  to  that  held  and  occupied  by  the  tmst- 
ees  of  schools  and  school  lands  for  the  use  of  public  schools.  The  statute  which  was 
enacted  in  South  Carolina  in  obedience  to  the  requirement  of  the  constitution  previ- 
ously mentioned  exempts  the  following: 

All  public  schools  and  the  grounds  actually  occupied  bjr  them,  not  exceeding  in  any 
case  three  acres ;  aU  incorporated  public  colleges,  academies,  and  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, with  tbe  funds  provioed  for  their  support  and  the  grounds  and  buildings  actually 
occupied  by  them  and  not  used  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  profit ;  but  this  provision 
shall  not  extend  to  leasehold  estates  held  by  others  under  the  authority  of  any  college 
or  other  institution  of  learning ;  all  real  and  personal  property  the  rents,  issues,  in- 
comes, and  profits  of  which  have  been  given  or  shall  be  given  to  any  city,  town, 
village,  school  district,  or  subdistrict  in  this  State  exclusively  for  the  endowment  or 
support  of  public  schools  therein,  so  long  as  such  property  or  the  rents,  issues,  income, 
or  profits  thereof  shall  be  used  or  applied  exclusively  for  the  support  of  ixoo  education 
in  said  schools  by  such  city,  town,  village,  district,  or  subdistnct. 

The  exemption  of  school  prox>erty  is  almost  as  general  in  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Texas  as  in  the  States  pre- 
viously mentioned.  In  all  of  them,  buildings,  grounds,  and  furniture  are  exempt  so  far 
as  they  are  actually  necessary  for  the  use  and  eigoyment  of  the  institutions  owning 
them.  Books  or  libraries  are  expressly  included  in  the  exempt  property  in  all  these 
States  except  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York ;  and  apparatus,  equipments,  or  other 
general  terms  are  used  in  all  these  States  to  designate  personal  property  commonly 
found  in  schools,  and  which  is  usually  exempted  by  direct  words  or  by  implication. 
The  exemption  of  these  kinds  of  property  is  on  condition  oftentimes  that  they  be  used 
for  strictly  educational  purposes  and  be  not  in  excess  of  specified  amounts.  The  real 
estate  exempted  is  limited  to  three  acres  in  Nebraska  and  five  acres  in  Kentucky  and 
New  Jersey.  In  Minnesota,  Nevada,  and  New  York  it  must  be  immediately  connected 
with  the  buildings  of  the  institution  to  which  it  belongs.  la  Connecticut,  Georgia, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  it  is  known  that  the  buildings  of  educational  institu- 
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tioiis  are  exempt,  and  it  Ib  to  be  presumed  that  the  term  ''boildings"  indndes  the 
lots  upon  which  they  are  erected.  In  Florida  and  Indiana  public  school  property  is 
exempted.  The  laws  in  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin  hare  peculiar  featares  which 
will  beat  be  onderstood  by  presenting  them  verbatim.  The  law  of  Rhode  Island  ex- 
empts "buildings  for  free  public  schools,  buildings  for  religious  worship,  and  the  land 
upon  which  they  stand  and  immediately  surrounding  the  same  to  an  extent  not  ex- 
ceeding one  acre,  so  £ar  as  said  buildings  and  land  are  occupied  and  used  exclnsiTely 
for  religions  or  educational  purposes;  the  estates,  persons,  and  families  of  the  presi- 
dent and  professors,  for  the  time  being,  of  Brown  University,  for  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  each  such  officer,  his  estate,  person,  and  family  included." 

In  Wisconsin  exemption  extends  to  ''personal  property  owned  by  any  religions, 
scientific,  literary,  or  benevolent  association,  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  such 
association,  and  the  real  property,  if  not  leased  or  not  otherwise  use<l  for  pecuniary 
profit,  necessary  for  the  location  and  oonvenienoe  of  the  buildings  of  such  association 
and  embracing  the  same,  not  exceeding  ten  acres,  and  the  lands  reserved  for  grounds 
of  a  chartered  college  or  university,  not  exceeding  forty  acres." 

LinOATION  IK  SCHOOL  MATTEHS. 

The  amount  of  litigation  in  which  school  officials  are  involved  is  not  large  compared 
with  the  persons  over  whom  they  exercise  authority  or  considered  with  regard  to  the 
property  in  their  care  or  the  money  which  passes  through  their  hands.  The  greater 
part  of  the  questions  in  controversy  are  settled  by  school  anthoritiee,  to  whom  judicial 
powers  are  oftentimes  given.  In  Maryland  the  decisions  of  the  board  of  education 
are  final  and  conclasive.  Usually  the  decisions  of  such  bodies  on  questions  within 
their  Jurisdiction,  though  not  final,  have  great  weight  with  courts  and  will  not  be 
oTermled  unkss  dearly  contrary  to  law;  consequently  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
cases  actually  arising  appear  in  court  in  States  where  school  questions  can  be  decided 
by  school  officials.  Tet  a  sufficient  number  are  found  in  the  reporta  of  the  courts  of 
the  varioos  States  to  show  the  causes  for  which  suits  are  brought. 

The  most  common  action  is  for  breach  of  contract  with  teachers,  builders,  or  others. 
It  is  not  remarkable  that  these  actions  are  frequent,  for  the  officers  of  school  districts 
are  oftener  chosen  from  among  the  laboring  classes  than  from  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  intricate  law  of  contracts  and  its  application  to  school  affairs.  The  in- 
tentional misapplication  of  funds  is  rarely  before  the  courts.  This  is  substantial  tes- 
timony to  the  integrity  of  school  officers.  Committees  and  boards  of  education  are 
more  liable  to  commit  errors  by  exceeding  their  powers  than  in  any  other  way.  This 
is  often  the  result  of  circumstanoes.  They  have  the  oversight  of  all  the  interests  in 
education  not  specially  delegated  to  other  officers.  In  cases  of  emergency  it  is  they 
who  must  act.  It  is  impossible  for  legislators  to  foresee  all  exigencies  which  may  arise 
•or  direct  what  may  be  or  may  not  be  done  on  their  occurrence.  Much  must  be  left  to 
personal  discretion.  The  enforcing  of  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of  scholars,  the  dismissal 
of  a  teacher,  £ulnre  to  repair  a  school-house,  or  an  unusual  expenditure  of  money 
may  involve  questions  which  only  courts  can  decide,  though  no  school  officer  can  be 
blamed. 

Legislatures  may  go  beyond  tiieir  powers  in  attempting  to  regulate  these  matters* 
but  the  legislative  acts  most  frequently  reviewed  by  courts  are  those  which  interfere 
with  established  districts,  provide  a  school  fund  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
constitution,  or  direct  an  expenditure  of  school  moneys  fbr  purposes  collateral  to  those 
specified. 

Teachers  are  brought  into  suits  on  account  of  negligence  in  obtaining  licenses  to 
teach  and  bring  suits  for  the  recovery  of  wages  in  cases  where  the  contract  for  services 
has  not  been  carried  out  as  they  expected.  The  cases  which  grow  out  of  the  infliction 
of  corporal  punishment  usually  appear  in  justices'  courts  or  are  confined  to  unreported 
•criminal  proceedings.  Some  are  carried  to  the  su perior  courts.  The  opinions  rendered 
there  indicate  that  a  failure  to  exercise  discretion  in  chastising  is  liable  to  result  in 
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serious  consequences  to  the  teachers.  This  is  not  the  asnol  outcome  of  such  suits. 
It  is  oftener  found  that  the  person  bringing  suit  is  acting  under  a  misconception  of 
the  punishment  inflicted  and  the  injury  done. 

There  are  causes  of  litigation  peculiar  to  States  or  sections.  In  Maine,  and  in 'fact 
in  most  of  the  older  States^  the  alteration  and  division  of  school  districts  are  prolific 
sources  of  contention.  In  Pennsylvania  many  questions  about  the  levying  of  taxes 
have  arisen.  In  New  Jersey  the  failure  of  district  meetings  to  comply  with  the  rigid 
formalities  required  by  statute  has  opened  the  way  for  numerous  disputes.  In  Indiana 
eash  civil  township  and  each  incorporated  town  or  city  is  a  distinct  municipal  corpo- 
ration for  school  purposes.  The  interposition  of  the  courts  has  been  necessary  in  order 
to  tell  in  what  respects  these  civil  and  school  townships,  occupying  thesame  territory 
and  having  a  portion  of  their  ofllcers  in  common,  are  distinct.  In  the  extreme  West 
school  lands  have  been  objects  cf  contention.  In  Virginia  all  recent  cases  affecting 
school  matters  involve  questions  connected  with  the  State  debt.  Elsewhere  in  the 
South  there  has  been  almost  no  litigation  on  educational  affairs  since  the  war. 

Suits  involving  school  officials  seem  to  increase  with  the  interest  taken  in  schools. 
They  have  been  especially  numerous  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Massachusetts. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  few  States  which  stand  in  the  front  rank  educationally  have 
been  almost  free  from  these  evidences  of  school  troubles. 

Incomplete,  defective,  or  exacting  laws  are  principal  causes  of  litigation,  and  when 
any  part  of  the  school  law  is  frequently  before  the  courts  the  presumption  is  that  it  is 
either  unequal,  or  oppressive,  or  unintelligible,  and  should  be  amended  or  repealed. 
By  changing  such  statutes  much  may  be  done  to  lessen  individual  grievances  and 
popular  complaint  and  to  make  it  easier  for  those  administering  educational  affairs 
to  maintain  that  peace  with  all  men  which  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness of  the  schools  whose  interests  are  in  their  keeping. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  FORESTRY.! 

In  the  report  of  this  Office  for  1879  attention  was  called  to  the  growing  importance 
of  the  subject  of  forestry,  and  reasons  were  stated  justifying  a  belief  that  it  would 
ere  long  attract  the  notice  of  educators  as  a  subject  to  be  taught  in  our  schools,  or  at 
least  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  in  colleges,  at  no  distant  day. 

This  result  is  already  beg'mning  to  bo  realized,  and  in  several  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  practical  arboriculture  is  receiving  attention.  The  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  a  labelled  arboretum  well  started  and  a  large  number  of 
native  and  exotic  trees  under  cultivation. 

Wo  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  those  intrusted  with  the  care  of  these  higher  in- 
stitutions the  great  advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  having  plantod  upon 
their  grounds,  and  in  groups  arranged  according  to  their  natural  orders,  properly 
labelled  specimens  of  growing  trees,  including  as  wide  a  range  of  species  as  the  soil 
and  climate  would  allow. 

Such  plantations  would  serve  a  double  purpose ;  for  while  they  afford  a  convenient 
means  for  rendering  the  students  familiar  with  the  names  and  the  characteristic  forms 
and  habits  of  particular  species,  and  for  fixing  in  their  minds  the  distinctive  differ- 
ences between  them,  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  adding  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  range  of  possible  cultivation  of  the  various  species  and  the  regions  where  they 
can  be  grown  with  most  profit. 

In  any  system  of  experimental  researches  that  may  hereafter  be  undertaken  by  the 
Government  with  a  view  of  acclimatizing  exotic  trees  and  plants,  the  cooperation  of 
our  American  colleges,  and  especially  of  those  that  have  gardens  and  farms  connected 
with  them,  will  tmdoubtedly  be  asked,  and  they  can  thus  contribute  to  the  success  of 
these  inquiries  in  a  manner  at  once  pleasant  and  profitable. 

In  European  countries,  a  certain  degree  of  instruction  in  forestry,  at  least  to  the 

>  SeeBejxnt  on  Forestry  (AgrleulturalDepartment),  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Hoagh,  one  of  the  moat  thoraugh 
•indents  of  this  snl^ect  and  entirely  conversant  with  the  facta  in  thia  conntry  and  Enrope. 
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extent  of  imparting  eofreot  ideas  on  the  importanoe  of  woodlandi  and  the  righu 
aad  doUes  of  the  eitiaen  in  their  protection,  is  given  in  the  pnhUo  eohoola.  In  a 
covntiy  like  onxa,  where  the  land  belongs  to  private  ownen  and  where  the  future 
sopplies  of  timber  mnst  be  grown  opon  theae  lands,  a  time  most  oome  when  these 
dotiea  will  become  of  £sr  greater  importance  than  we  now  realiie.  If  the  call  for 
this  instmction  were  now  made,  the  first  difflcolty  felt  would  be  the  want  of  teachers 
competent  to  instmot.  The  subject,  therefore,  claims  the  notice  of  those  having 
charge  of  our  normal  schools. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  beginning,  even  there  and  in  our  colleges,  would  bo 
to  find  professors  who  are  themselves  qualified  for  teaching  this  science.  Until  special 
provision  oonld  be  made  for  supplying  this  want,  courses  of  lectures  might  be  secured 
by  persons  who  have  taken  special  care  to  fit  themselves  for  this  service  and  who 
ihocooghly  nndentand  the  question  in  all  its  bearings. 

scBOOLB  or  roEBaTET  nc  BUmOPB. 

Instonction  in  forestry  is  given  in  special  schools  of  forestry  and  in  forestry  depart- 
ments connected  with  universities  and  higher  technical  schools.  The  following 
schools  and  departments  are  in  operation  at  present: 

(I)  iVMMia. — (a)  The  Royal  Forest  Academy  at  Neustadt-Eberswalde :  This  soliool 
was  established  in  1630.  The  course  of  study  covers  two  years  and  a  half.  Every  oaii4)i< 
date  for  admission  to  the  academv  must  be  in  possession  of  a  graduation  certitioat4>  fn>m 
a  Gymnasium  or  a  Realschule  of  the  first  order,  and  not  be  over  25  years  of  ago.  The 
school  has  a  director,  14  professors,  and  a  number  of  assistants.  In  1876  the  uuiuhor 
of  students  was  57. 

(6)  The  Royal  Forest  Academy  at  MUuden:  This  school  was  eBtablished  in  Inv^. 
The  teaching  corps  consists  of  a  director,  10  professors,  and  several  assistants.  I'ho 
number  of  students  was  78  in  1876. 

(c)  The  Forestry  School  at  Gross-Schonebeck  and  the  forestry  courses  to  the  Tor- 
ester-Battalion  in  the  army :  This  school  and  these  courses  are  intended  for  the  train* 
ing  of  lower  forest  officials.  At  Gross-Schonebeck  instruction  is  gi  veu  by  4  pn>fi^AM<>r8, 
and  the  courses  to  the  Forester-Battalion  are  given  by  11  professors,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  practical  foresters. 

(S)  Bavaria, — Bavaria  has  a  Forest  Academy  at  Aschafienburg,  with  a  director  and 
7  professors.  In  addition  to  the  academy,  Bavaria  has  created  six  chairs  of  forest  ry 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Munich. 

(3)  Saxo^g. —  Saxony  has  one  of  the  best  schools  of  forestry  in  existence  —  the 
Royal  Saxon  Forest  Academy  at  Tharand.  This  school  was  established  in  IbU.  Tlie 
course  of  studies  covers  two  years  and  a  half.  The  teaching  corps  consists  of  a  director, 
10  professors,  and  several  assistants.  The  conditions  of  admission  are  the  same  as 
those  at  Nenstadt-Eberswalde,  Prussia. 

(4)  WUrtiemherg, — In  Wtirttemberg  instmction  in  foreatry  is  given  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Academy  at  Hohenheim  and  the  University  of  Tiibingen. 

(5)  Baden. — The  department  of  forestry  connected  with  the  polyt<*chnic  wchool  nt 
Carlsruhe  has  about  forty  students.  Other  echoolsor  departments  of  forcNtry  do  not 
exist  in  Baden. 

(6)  JffifMe-Damisfad^— Hesse-Darmstadt  has  an  excellent  forestry  institute  in  the 
University  of  Giessen,  with  3  professors. 

(7)  Saxe-Weimar. —  The  Grand 'Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar  established  a  forestry  school 
as  early  as  the  year  1808.  The  school  (which  was  first  the  private  property  of  Dr. 
Konig)  was  adopted  by  the  state  in  18^.  The  course  of  instmction  lasts  two  yearH. 
The  teaching  corps  consists  of  a  director  and  4  professors. 

(8)  Austria. — (a)  The  Imperial  High  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Vienna : 
This  school  was  established  in  1872.  The  number  of  professors  of  forestry  is  6  and 
the  number  of  forestry  students  329. 

(b)  The  School  of  Forestry  at  Enlenberg :  This  school  was  established  in  lavj  by 
the  Moravia-Silesia  Forest  School  Society.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years. 
The  number  of  professors  is  6  and  the  number  of  students  about  fifty. 

(c)  The  School  of  Forestry  at  Weisswasser:  Course  of  study  lasta  two  years;  num- 
ber of  professors,  5;  number  of  students,  80. 

(d)  The  Sdiool  of  Forestry  at  Lemberg:  Number  of  professors,  12;  number  of 
students,  40. 

(e)  The  course  of  forestry  in  the  technical  high  school  at  Griitz :  Number  of  pro- 
fessors, 1. 

(/)  The  School  for  Forest  Culture,  at  Aggsbach,  near  Melk :  Number  of  professors,  2; 
numoer  of  students,  24. 
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(g)  The  Vorarlberg  course  of  forestry:  This  course  lasts  six  weeks. 

(k)  The  School  of  Forest  Calturo  in  Styria:  The  course  of  iiiBtruction  covers  two 
years:  number  of  professors,  3;  number  of  students,  26. 

(t)  The  School  of  Forest  Culture  in  Carinthia :  The  course  of  instruction  covers 
two  years. 

(9)  Switzerland, — The  department  of  forestry  forms  the  fifth  division  of  the  Federal 
Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich.  The  forestry  course  lasts  two  years  and  a  half.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  thirty. 

(10)  France, —  (a)  School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy:  This  school  was  established  in 
1825.    The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years. 

(6)  School  of  Forest  Guard*  at  Barres. 

(11)  Italy, —  School  of  Forestry  at  Vallombrosa:  This  school  was  established  in 
1S69. 

(12)  Spain, —  Spain  has  a  special  school  of  forest  engineers  at  San  Lorenzo  del 
Eiicorial,  near  Madrid. 

(13)  Denmark,— On  the  22d  of  January,  1869,  a  department  of  forestry  was  annexed 
to  the  Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  High  School  at  Copenhagen. 

(14)  Russia. —  (a)  The  Agricultural  and  Forestral  Academy  of  P6trovsk,  near 
Moscow. 

(6)  The  Agronomic  Institute  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  courses  in  sylviculture. 

<c)  The  Forest  School  at  Lissino. 

(d)  The  Forest  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  New  Alexandria. 

(15)  Sweden,— The  RoynJ  Forest  Institute  at  Stockholm :  This  school  was  established 
in  1828.    In  1870  there  were  13  private  elementary  schools. 

SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Cities,  States,  and  the  General  Government  are  doing  more  and  more  in  pushing 
scientific  tests  and  investigations  and  in  publishing  data  bearing  on  the  relation  of 
science  to  the  condition  and  pursuits  of  the  people.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  No  other  agency,  indeed  all  other  agencies  combined  do  not  equal 
in  expenditure  that  of  the  nation  in  behalf  of  science.  The  extent  to  which  this  work 
ahall  ultimately  benefit  the  people,  at  whose  expense  it  is  conducted,  depends  largely 
upon  the  diifusion  of  information  with  reference  to  its  progress  and  results.  Institu- 
tions of  learning  and  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  may  aid  in  the  exten- 
sion of  this  knowledge  by  obtaining  for  themselves  and  communicating  to  their  stu- 
dents what  is  published  on  the  subject.  The  manner  in  which  these  reports  facilitate 
such  an  endeavor  has  been  frequently  pointed  out.  They  present  annually  extensive 
lists  of  institutions,  libraries,  teachers,  and  educational  officers,  forming  a  convenient 
reference  for  those  who  control  the  distribution  of  official  documents.  Complaint  is 
frequently  heard  of  the  waste  of  Government  publications.  This  Office  has  done  what 
it  could  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  all  valuable  publications,  so  that  they  might  be 
best  preserved  and  used  for  the  information  of  the  people. 

GRAPHIC  METHODS  OP  EXHIBITING  EDUCATION  IN  BCUSEUMS,   AC. 

What  the  engraving  and  the  wood-cut  are  to  the  text  of  a  book  the  museum  is  to 
the  library.  The  picture,  the  model,  the  specimen,  supplement  the  best  description 
that  words  can  give.  Indeed,  the  life,  manners,  habits,  food,  and  raiment  of  human 
beings  in  many  countries  and  for  long  periods  have  been  reconstructed  in  great  meas- 
ure solely  from  the  scanty  remains  of  their  former  possessions,  found  where  last 
used,  preserved  by  natural  processes,  and  now  stored  and  studied  with  anxious  care 
by  archseologists  of  every  clime.  The  eye  can  teach  us  much  without  the  book,  yet 
we  are  disposed  to  overlook  the  power  of  objects  in  illustrating  and  illuminating  sub- 
jects usually  considered  abstruse  and  uninviting.  This  Office,  as  a  central  and  national 
agency,  has  had  an  extremely  gratifying  connection  with  the  advancing  use  of  visual 
aids  to  education  during  the  ten  years  now  closing. 

I  have  advocated  the  representation  of  American  edacation  in  the  various  inter- 
national exhibitions  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  decade.  That  the  need  of 
international  comparison  is  widely  felt  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  thousands 
of  persons  visited  the  Fre^ich  Exposition  Universelle  held  in  the  year  1867  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  **  department  of  social  science,''  of  which  educa- 
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tional  systems  and  methods  formed  a  subdivision.  American  education  was  hardly 
represented  on  this  occasion,  but  the  displays  of  other  nations  were  admirably  de- 
scribed and  discussed  by  Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt,  one  of  the  honorary  commissioners  from 
this  country.  Feeling  that  the  United  States  should  not  be  unrepresented  at  the 
Vienna  Welt-Ausstellung  of  1873, 1  prepared  a  circular  of  information,  which  was 
published  in  November,  1872,  containing  translations  of  the  educational  sections  of 
the  programmes,  the  general  plan  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  superintendents  and  other 
educators  held  in  this  city  during  that  month,  and  a  blank  form  for  a  chart  designed 
for  inscription  of  the  public  and  private  educational  institutions  contained  in  an 
American  city.  The  educators  of  the  country  made  great  efforts  to  procure  and  for- 
ward statistical  and  graphic  material,  models,  furniture,  appliances,  &o.,  arranged  and 
catalogued  by  Dr.  Hoyt,  whose  experience  and  knowledge  a  second  time  added  to  the 
honor  of  his  country.  This  exhibition  excited  positive  enthusiasm.  Forty<eight 
diplomas  and  medals  were  distributed  among  the  285  separate  exhibitors  from  l^is 
country  in  the  educational  group,  while  those  in  all  the  other  twenty-five  groups  ob- 
tained only  30. 

Of  the  exhibition  of  education  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  I  need  say  little.  The  kind 
and  quantity  of  material  offered  was  so  great  and  the  local  patriotism  of  States,  cities, 
and  communities  so  absorbing  that  rigid  classification  and  unified  localization  had 
to  be  abandoned.  The  collections  exhibited  in  the  United  States  Government  build- 
ing by  this  Office,  in  the  special  pavilion  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  gallery  of  the  main 
building  by  Massachusetts,  and  in  scores  of  other  places  by  other  authorities  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Nor  need  I  recite  the  list  of  valuable  collections  exhibited  by  almost 
every  civilized  nation,  from  Russia  in  the  east  to  Japan  in  the  west,  wherein  the 
methods,  appliances,  and  peculiarities  of  their  education  were  shown.  The  educator 
might  well  adopt  as  the  expression  of  his  thought  the  strangely  simple  words  that 
commemorate  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  the  most  grandiose  of  his  creations  —  ''Si  mon- 
umentum  requiris,  circumspice" —  so  entirely  did  the  vast  panoramic  field  of  Fairmount 
Park  seem  to  be  and  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  world. 

The  Paris  Exx>osition  of  1878  is  too  recent  to  have  been  forgotten  or  much  obscured 
in  the  minds  of  our  people.  Though  Director-General  McCormick  was  able  to  set 
apart  but  a  small  sum  for  the  representation  of  American  education  among  the  other 
more  ostentatious  displays  of  Amorican  life,  character,  and  achievement,  yet  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  experience  of  our  educators  and  the  trained  wisdom  of  Dr.  John  D. 
Philbrick  the  little  fund  and  the  narrow  space  afforded  were  so  used  that  the  section 
gained  120  prizes — 23  gold  medals,  44  silver  medals,  23  bronze  metals,  and  25  honorable 
mentions — and  excited  the  profound  admiration  of  all  who  examined  it. 

This  Office  also  sent  small  but  well  selected  collections  illustrating  our  education  to 
the  exhibitions  in  Chili,  during  1875,  and  in  Australia  (Melbourne),  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Office  has  been  collecting  and  preserving  objects  re- 
lating to  education  at  home  and  abroad,  with  special  reference  to  the  public  informa- 
tion and  guidance.  So  far  as  the  limited  appropriations  at  its  command  will  justify, 
I  propose  to  use  this  museum  in  every  suitable  way  for  the  information  of  the  public; 
but  the  important  instrumentality  of  loan  collections  cannot  be  undertaken  as  it 
should  be,  however  productive  of  good  in  England  or  elsewhere,  till  Congress  is  pleased 
to  afford  the  necessary  means  of  defraying  their  cost  and  of  adding  yearly  to  their 
variety  and  value. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  recommend  in  previous  reporte  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  publication  of  fifteen  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  immedi- 
ately on  its  completion.    This  is  done  for  this  report  by  a  resolution  of  Congress. 

I  have  also  recommended  that  provision  be  made  for  the  organization  of  an  educa- 
tional museum  in  connection  with  this  Office.    This  has  been  provided  for  by  a  small 
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appropriation.    A  larger  annual  appropriation  wonld  soon  bring  all  objects  of  snffl- 
cient  importance  into  a  single  collection  here  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  for  the 
study  of  American  educators. 
The  remaining  recoomiendations  I  hare  the  honor  most  earnestly  to  renew. 

(1)  I  recommend  that  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  each 
Territory  be  created,  to  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  President,  the  compensation 
to  be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other  Pederal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

(2)  In  yiew  of  the  large  number  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  on  account 
of  the  impoverished  condition  of  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  special 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein  schools  for  universal 
education,  and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative  need  of  immediate  action  in  this 
regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  the  interest  of  said  fund  to  be 
divided  annually  pro  rata  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  under  sueh  provisions  in  regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure,  and 
supervision  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

(3)  I  rec«nmiend  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to  national 
aid  to  education,  and  aU  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  Office. 

(4)  I  recommend  an  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  the  Office.  The  experience 
of  the  Office  indicates  dearly  that  the  collection  of  educational  information  and  pub- 
lication of  the  same,  as  required  by  the  law  regulating  it,  cannot  be  properly  done 
with  the  present  limited  clerical  force. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  the  faithful  laborers  in  the 
Office  and  to  all  others  elsewhere  who  have  contributed  to  its  success. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

CammiBBioner, 
Hon.  C.  ScHUKZ, 

SwMiary  of  ih$  InttrioT. 
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PBEFATOBT  BTOTi:. 

The  following  abstracta  of  educftUoii  in  the  States  and  Teiritoriee  are  derived  from  a  great  variety  of 
sonrces.  First  among  these  come  reports  of  Slate  officials,  such  as  Sute  boards  of  education  and  State 
sapcrintendents  of  instmction ;  next,  those  of  county  and  city  superintendents,  school  committees,  act- 
ing school  visitors,  and  principals  of  State  institutions.  From  th«*se  is  derived  nearly  all  the  informa- 
tion given  resp«K}ting  elementary  and  special  instruction,  city  school  systems,  and  normal  schools,  and 
much  of  that  relating  to  secondary  schools,  as  the  high  schools  of  the  States  and  cities.  What  concerns 
private  secondary  schools  is  almost  wholly  from  returns  made  by  the  principals  of  these  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  supplemented  by  catalogues  and  other  documents. 

For  the  matter  relating  to  nniversities,  colleges,  and  scientific  and  profesaional  schools,  dependence 
is  placed  on  the  annual  catalogues  of  these  institutions,  on  occasional  circulars  Issued  by  them,  and  on 
special  returns,  made  usually  In  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  in  reply  to  circulars  of  inquiry  sent 
tnon  by  the  Bui-eau. 

In  ever^'  instance,  official  authority  only  is  relied  npon  for  statements  distinctly  and  definitely  made, 
the  printed  catalogues  and  reports  being  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  though  sometimes  an  item  of 
interesting  information  frt>m  other  than  official  sources  may  be  given,  with  a  reference  to  the  quarter 
from  which  it  is  derived.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  effort  is  always  made  to  rerify  the  statement 
before  it  is  committed  to  the  press. 

The  matter  derived  from  the  various  sonrces  above  indicated  is  formulated,  in  the  abstracts  of  educa- 
tion fior  each  State,  substantially  in  aoooidanoe  with  the  schedule  given  below. 

'  0£K£BAL  PLAN  OF  THE  ABSTBACTS. 

1.  Statibtioal  suMMAKT (a)  Schotd  population  and  attendance. 

(6)  School  districts  and  schools, 
(e)  Teachers  and  teachers'  pay. 
(d)  Income  and  ezpeDdituze. 

2.  Statb  school  ststem (a)  Officers. 

(fr)  Other  features  of  the  system. 
Ic)  General  condition,  marking  specially  anything  now 
and  noteworthy. 

(d)  B6snm6  for  ten  years. 

3.  Cmr  SCHOOL  stbtems (o)  Officers. 

(b)  Sutistics. 

(e)  Other  particulars. 

4.  Tsahoxo  OF  TBACBXB8 (a)  Normal  schools  and  nonnal  departments. 

(6)  Teachers*  institutes. 

(e)  Teachers'  department  of  educational  journals. 

5.  SxcoKDABT  nieTBiTCTiON (a)  Public  high  schools. 

(6)  Other  secondary  schools. 

8.  SuFKBiOB  iKeTBUcnoN (a)  Colleges  for  men  or  for  both  sexes. 

(fr)  Colleges  and  high  grade  schools  for  women. 

7.  SciB5Txnc  AVD  PBOFMUOHAL  DiBTBDCnoH.(a)  Training   in  scientific  schools   and   agricultural 

coueges. 
(b)  Training  in  theology, 
(e)  Training  in  law. 
(d)  Training  in  medicine. 

8.  Spkcial  iMSTBUcnoir (a)  Deaf,  dumb,  blind,  &c. 

9.  Bducatiohal  coimumoxB (a)  Meetings  of  State  associations. 

(5)  Special  meetings  of  teachers,  school  principals,  and 
anperintendents. 

10.  NOTKWORTHT  BKVEFACTIOXB. 

U.  Obituabt  bbcobd (a)  Brief  memorials  of  teachenL  superintendents,  and 

other  promoters  of  education  who  have  died  dur- 
ing the  year. 

2.  Chibf  Statb  school  ovFiom (a)  State  boara  of  education  or  State  supeiinteDdent. 

The  statistics  ftnnished  the  Bureau  in  answer  to  its  circulars  of  inquiry,  fat  conrenienoe  of  reference 
and  comparison,  are  given  in  tables  at  the  conclusion  of  this  volume,  while  summaries  of  these  statistics 
may  be  found  under  their  appropriate  heads  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

For  the  general  courtesy  with  which  his  circulars  have  been  answered,  alike  by  State  and  dty  offi- 
cials, by  college  presidento  and  heads  of  schools,  as  well  as  for  documents  additional  to  these  replies, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  here  tenders  his  cordial  thanks  to  all  concerned. 
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SUMMARY  OP  EDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1871. 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


187^-74. 


POPULATION  A2!n>  ▲TTENDANCK. 


White  vonth  of  school  age 

Colored  youth  of  school  age 

Whole  number  of  school  age  a 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools  . 
Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools. 

Whole  enrolment 

Average  attendance  of  whites 

Average  attendance  of  colored 

Whole  average  attendance 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AJXD  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts ...  i ...« . 

Public  schools  for  whites 

Public  schools  for  colored 

Number  of  public  schools  reported . 

Pupils  in  spelling 

Pupils  in  reading 

Pupils  in  writing 

Pupils  in  arithmetic 

Pupils  in  geography 

Pupils  in  grammar 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days.. 


TBACHBBS  AKD  THSIR  PAT. 


White  teachers  in  public  schools. . 
Colored  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

White  male  teachers 

White  female  teachers 

Colored  male  teachers 

Colored  female  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  . 


INCOBCK  AND  BXPEWDITURK.  h 


Total  receipts  for  school  purposes 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes . 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  Ihnd 


181,787 

161,156 

342,943 

86,976 

54,336 

141,312 

66,358 

41,308 

107,666 


61,942 
41,673 
103,615 
45,521 
28,406 
73,927 


235,600 
109,139 
404,739 


233,333 
172,506 
405,839 


2,399 

922 

3,321 

122,838 

76,358 

52,093 

43,646 

22,080 

15,294 

66i 


2,497 

973 

3,470 

1,573 

924 

745 

228 

$42  60 


1590,605 


1,746 
817 

2,563 
92,175 
61,050 
39,459 
34,812 
15,308 
11,201 
71 


1,820 

830 

2,650 

1,176 

644 

620 

210 

$40  00 


1640,628 
560,000 


$490,604 
490,604 


$474,345 


aTbe  school  age  wm  S-31  trntU  1879-77,  then  7-21 ;  the  number  of  yonth  for  the  year  187t  i«  taken 
from  the  cenena  of  1S70,  which  indnded  children  from  6  to  18. 

b  The  receipts  and  exnenditnrea  here  given  are  taken  from  retonia  made  to  this  Bnreao.  In  some 
cases  the  flgarea  differ  horn  the  amonnte  aftenrarda  reposed  by  the  State  aaperintendont.    This  is . 
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TICS  OF  ATiABAMA— 1871  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 


233,733 

172,537 

406,270 

91,202 

54,595 

145,797 

67,024 

43,229 

110,253 


1,696 

2,610 

1,288 

3,898 

127,563 

21,343 

49,032 

59,293 

81,943 

16,520 

86 


2,675 
1,286 
3,961 
1,669 
1,006 
1,002 
284 
$27  20 


$553,014 
523,779 


1875-76. . 


236,520 
168,706 
405,226 


126,893 
"i04,'4i4 


3,088 


80 


3,771 


$22  00 


$337,276 
337,276 


1876-77. 


214,279 

155,168 

369,447 

88,622 

54,949 

143,571 

62,796 

40,222 

103,018 


1,700 
2,760 
1,415 
4,175 


m 


2,786 
1,439 
4,225 
1,766 
1,020 
1,0(?7 
372 
$22  65 


$417,243 
392,493 


1877-78. 


214,720 

155,525 

370,245 

96,799 

63,914 

160,713 

57,466 

41,659 

99,125 


3,335 

1,461 

4,796 

152,538 

111,947 

74,332 

58,478 

27,677 

18,357 

84f 


3,338 
1,462 
4,800 
2,176 
1,162 
1,102 
360 
$17  44 


$377,188 
358,697 


1878-79. 


214,098 

162,551 

376,649 

106,950 

67,635 

174,585 

65,936 

46,438 

112,374 


1,741 

3,177 

1,494 

4,671 

163,984 

116,870 

80,870 

a5,324 

31, 176 

20,(>99 

84 


3,179 
1,496 
4,675 
2,037 
1,142 
1,089 
407 
$18  70 


$387,704 
377,033 


$2,523,253 


1879-^. 


217,590 

170,413 

388,003 

107,483 

72,007 

179,490 

67,794 

50,1H4 

117,978 


1,741 

3,085 

1,512 

4,597 

168,295 

128,020 

80,167 

65, 016 

32,974 

22,423 

80 


3,094 
1,521 
4,615 
1,864 
1,230 
1,080 
441 
$21  08 


$388,013 
375,465 


3,492 
7,862 
11,354 
533 
4,372 
4,905 
1,858 
3,746 
5,604 


D.  92 
I.  18 
D.  74 
I.  4,311 
L  11, 150 
D.  703 
D.  308 
I.  1.798 
I.  1,724 
D.         4 


85 
25 
60 
173 
88 
9 
34 


I.  $2  38 


$309 
1,568 


$2,524,811  I.  $1,558 


I.  35,803 

I.  9,257 

I.  45,060 

I.  20,507 

I.  17,671 

I.  38,178 

I.  1,436 

I.  8,876 

I.  10,312 


686 

590 

1,276 

45,457 

51,662 

28,074 

21,370 

10,894 

7,129 

m 


597 
548 
1,145 
291 
306 
335 
213 


D.  $21  52 


D.$202,592 


dne  to  theoae  of  lator  and  fuller  iwtams  by  rabordinate  sohool  officers,  the  retention  of  school  moneys, 
&0.  The  school  revennes,  as  tabulated  in  the  report  for  1860  of  the  State  superintendent,  are :  For  1871, 
$581,888;  1872,1604,978;  1873,  $522.811 ;  1874,  $474,347 ;  1875,  $484,215 ;  1876.^48,891;  1877,  $367,243;  1878, 
$377,56J ;  1879,  $387,764 ;  1880,  $892,388. 
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•  •• 
••• 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFlCJfiUS. 

The  constitution  of  1867  placed  educational  matters  in  this  State  in  charge  of  a 
board  of  education  consisting  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  two  mem-' 
bers  from  each  concessional  district,  the  board  holding  office  four  years  and  having 
full  power  of  legislation  for  the  schools.  It  also  acted  as  a  board  of  regents  of  the 
university.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  for  two  years,  could 
appoint  one  superintendent  for  each  county,  and  these  officers  were  authorized  to 
appoint  three  trustees  in  each  township.  The  county  superintendent  had  two  school 
directors  associated  with  him,  their  duties  being  to  examine  teachers  and  to  supervise 
the  general  interests  of  the  county  schools.  The  constitution  of  December  6,  1875,  did 
away  with  the  State  board  of  education  and  placed  the  State  University  and  Agricult- 
ural and  Mechanical  College  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  trustees.  The 
school  officers  in  1880  consisted  of  State  and  county  superintendents  of  education, 
township  superintendents  of  public  schools  (taking  the  place  of  the  township  trustees, 
but  with  greater  powers),  and  county  boards  of  education,  composed  of  the  county 
superintendent  and  two  persons  associated  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
teachers  and  conducting  teachers'  institutes. — (Constitutions  and  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  constitution  of  1867,  which  placed  the  schools  under  the  management  of  a  board 
of  education,  required  the  formation  of  a  permanent  school  fund,  to  be  appropriated 
to  educational  purposes  alone,  while  one-fifth  of  the  State  revenue,  with  certain 
specified  taxes,  was  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  fund  and  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes.  The  constitution  of  1875  t-ook  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  schools 
and  educational  institutions  from  the  board  of  education  and  placed  all  legislative 
power  respecting  them  in  the  general  assembly.  It  also  did  away  with  the  appor- 
tionment of  one-fifth  of  the  State  revenue  for  tne  schools  and  substituted  an  annual 
appropriation  of  not  less  than  $100,000,  with  the  proceeds  of  a  State  tax  of  |1.50  per 
capita  and  such  further  increase  of  the  school  fund  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury 
and  the  State  resources  might  permit.  Children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  were 
admitted  to  the  schools  free  of  charge  until  1876-^77,  when  the  legal  school  age  was 
made  7-21.  The  constitution  of  1875  also  forbade  the  appropriation  of  school  moneys 
to  denominational  or  sectarian  schools  and  by  its  provisions  separation  of  the  races 
was  enforced  from  that  date.  Normal  schools,  a  State  universitv,  and  an  ac:ricultural 
and  mechanical  college  were  early  provided  for.  A  revision  of  the  school  laws,  ap- 
proved February  7. 1679,  establishes  the  system  as  follows :  The  schools  are  sustained 
oy  money  supplied  from  the  State  treasury,  by  an  optional  local  tax  for  each  county, 
except  Mobile,  of  not  over  10  cents  on  the  $100  (half  the  proceeds  to  be  for  the  pay  of 
teachers,  the  remainder  for  incidental  expenses),  and  by  a  x>oll  tax  of  not  over  |1.50 
on  each  male  21  to  45  years  of  age.  Denominational  schools  are  not  to  receive  school 
moneys,  and  separate  schools  for  the  races  are  continued.  The  basis  of  apportion- 
ment is  according  to  the  enumeration  of  children  between  7  and  21  years  ot  age  in 
each  county.  Teachers  are  required  to  make  quarterly  reports,  to  hold  certificates 
from  the  county  boards,  to  be  members  of  the  county  institute  for  their  race,  and  to 
attend  it  at  least  once  annually.  Failure  in  any  of  these  particulars  causes  forfeiture 
of  pay.  Public  examinations  are  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year,  and  certificates  are 
given  by  the  educational  board  to  pupils  who  are  qualified  in  the  required  branches. 
The  school  month  is  20  days  of  not  less  than  six  hours  each. — (School  laws  and  con- 
stitutions.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  superintendent  of  education  reports  the  present  school  system  a  good  one  in  the 
main,  comparing  favorably  with  the  systems  in  other  States.  He  says  that  with  the 
present  small  appropriation  for  school  purposes  the  system  is  adapted,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  the  wants  of  the  people.  He  refers  to  the  gradually  increasing  usefulness 
of  the  schools  and  to  their  popularity  and  efDciency,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  eood 
average  attendance  of  pupils  and  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  teachers.  However,  there 
is  room  for  improvement.  An  amendment  to  the  school  law  providing  an  earlier  date 
for  the  meeting  of  school  patrons  (the  number  and  location  of  schools  coming  in 
their  jurisdiction),  and  through  that  an  earlier  opening  of  the  schools,  is  sugge^ed. 
As  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  statistical  table,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  enrolment  and 
attendance,  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  and  in  pupils  studying  readiuf^, 
spelling,  geography,  and  grammar,  with  a  diminution  in  the  stndents  of  arithmetic 
and  writing.  While  the  number  of  school  districts  remained  the  same,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  74  in  the  schools  taught,  although  the  greater  number  of  colored  children 
desiring  educational  advantages  caused  the  opening  of  18  more  schools  for  that  race, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  teachers  for  them. — (State  report,  1879-^80.) 
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To  miuntAln  the  aehools  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  decennary  required  a  oontinaal 
straggle.  The  pablic  school  law  passed  in  1868  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
peo]^.  The  clothing  of  the  State  board  of  edaoation  with  legislative  powers  had  a 
dlBaistroiis  effect  on  the  system,  as  the  general  assembly,  which  was  jealons  of  its 
aathority,  almost  constantly  opposed  the  measures  of  the  board  by  exercising  its  con- 
stitutional veto  powers.  The  laws  permitted  local  taxation  for  school  purposes ;  the 
}>eople  refused  to  pay  such  taxes ;  so  that  while  the  State  was  unable  to  raise  money 
enough  by  a  general  tax  to  keep  the  schools  open  and  the  people  would  not  supple- 
ment the  State  fhnds,  the  schools  were  only  kept  open  by  private  contributions ;  coun'fy 
superintendents  were  unable  to  balance  their  accounts  with  those  of  the  State  superin- 
tendenty  as  large  warrants  in  their  hands  remained  unpaid.  The  failure  of  the  treas- 
ury to  cash  warrants  in  some  years  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  township  schools,  and 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  schools  in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  an  annual 
deficit  of  nearly  $4002000  was  a  matter  of  complaint.  The  schools  were  kept  open  in 
1871  by  private  contnbutions  after  the  school  fund  became  exhausted,  while  in  1872-73 
they  were  only  taught  from  October  to  Januarv.  The  following  year  they  were  dis- 
continued, and  it  was  not  until  1874-75  that  sufficient  funds  had  accumulaied  to  give 
every  person  of  school  age  the  privilege  of  attending  the  free  public  schools.  In  Ihat 
^ear,  in  nearly  every  school  district  in  the  State,  scnools  were  kept  open  longer  than 
in  any  other  year  since  the  constitution  of  1807  took  effect.  In  1875-76  a  decrease 
of  40  per  cent,  in  the  school  revenues  over  the  previous  year  was  noticeable,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  new  constitation  (December  6, 1875),  with  consequent  changes  in  the 
provisions  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  caused  a  delay  in  the  opening  of  the 
schools,  which  delay  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  enrolment  and  attendance ;  yet  it 
is  said  that,  even  with  these  disadvantages,  there  was  advancement  in  the  schools  in 
1874, 1875, 1876,  and  that  the  people  had  acquired  greater  confidence  in  the  system. 
The  position  attained  after  so  many  trials  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  during  the  two 
following  years  (1877  and  1878)  as  marked  advance  is  seen  in  the  number  of  schools 
taught,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  average  length  of  session.  The  increase 
for  the  ten  years  stands  as  follows:  white  youth  of  school  age  35,803,  colored  9,257, 
total  45,060;  enrolment,  38,178  (whites  20,507,  colored  17,671);  average  attendance 
10,312  (whites  1,436,  colored  8,876) ;  public  schools.  1,276,  of  these  590  for  colored  pupils : 
average  length  of  school  in  days,  13^;  public  school  teachers,  1,145  (597  whites.  548 
colored).  The  increase  of  pupils  studying  orthography  was  45,457 :  studying  reaoing, 
51,663;  writing,  28,074;  arithmetic,  21,370;  geograpny,  10,894;  ana  grammar,  7,129. — 
(Reports  of  the  State  superintendents.) 

KINDEROlBTEN. 

A  Kindergarten  class  was  reported  in  1878^79  as  connected  with  the  Judson  Female 
Institute  at  Marion.    No  later  information  has  been  received. — (Catalogue,  1879.) 

There  are  other  Kindergarten  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  but  from  these  no 
direct  information  is  at  himdi 

AID  FBOM  THB  PXABODT  FUND. 

The  fhnds  received  by  the  State  of  Alabama  from  this  source  during  the  past  ten 
years  amount  to  about  f50,000.  The  total  amounts  distributed  in  the  towns  and 
cities  most  needing  aesiBtance  varied  from  year  to  year.  In  1877-78  the  sum  of 
|1,100  only  was  given ;  in  1873-74,  to  aid  in  recovering  from  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  thepreceding  years,  $10,000  were  contributed.  The  trustees  of  the  ftmd 
decided  in  1879  to  give  their  assistance  in  future  more  especially  to  the  normal  schools, 
so  that  by  training  a  better  class  of  teachers  the  system  of  education  might  be  advancea 
more  rapidly.  In  1880  donations  from  the  Peabody  fund  were  asked  by  the  city  of 
Montgomery  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  schools. — (Reports  of  the  trustees  of  the  rea- 
body  education  ftind.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  following  towns  or  cities  have  sui>erintendents  of  public  schools :  Birmingham, 
Eufaula,  Huntsville,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Opelika,  ana  Selma.  Enfaula  and  Mont- 
gomery nave  also  city  boardsof  education:  Mobile,  a  combined  city  and  county  board 
of  school  commissioners;  Opelika,  a  board  of  trustees. 

STATISTICS. 


CttiM. 


PopulfttiOD, 

census  or 
1880. 


Cbfldrenofi  Komber  of^  Bnrohnent 
Bohool  MOboolB  in  pnblio 
age.  taught.         schools. 


Average 
daUy  at- 
tendance. 


Komberof 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


HobUe 

jfontgoniery . 
Selma 


31,254 
16,714 
7.620 


23.866 
8,793 
1,767 


147 
14 
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5,676 
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5,104 
645 
717 
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MohUe  (includioff  both  city  and  county  sobools)  reports  41  school  districts ;  102  schools 
for  whites  and  45  lor  colored  ja  general  average  of  104  school  days  taaght ;  an  appor- 
tionment for  1879-^80  of  $14,937  made  to  the  schools;  5,303  papifs  studying  orthogra- 
phy; 5,336,  reading;  5,441,  writing;  5,432,  arithmetic;  2,950,  geography;  and  946, 
grammar. — (State  report,  1879-^80.) 

Montgomery  had  8  white  and  6  colored  schools  in  the  district.  The  teachers  received 
$3,229  dnrins  1879-^80.  The  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  to  a  teacher  was  46 
white  and  80  colored.   The  schools  were  open  on  an  average  160  days. — (State  report) 

Selfna  reported  2  school  buildings  valued  at  f7,500,  and  the  school  furniture  and 
apparatus  worth  $2,750.  The  six  schools  were  under  the  charge  of  14  teachera,  whose 
pay  averaged,  in  the  colored  schools,  $60.83  a  month ;  in  the  white  schools,  $78.55.— 
(State  report.) 

training  op  teachers. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Prior  to  thoopening  of  the  normal  schools,  normal  classes  were  in  successful  operation 
at  Hnntsville.  Portersville,  Evergreen,  and  Mobile.  Nine  classes  in  all,  aggr^^ting 
300  pupils  of  both  sexes,  were  taught  between  1868  and  1870. —  (Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1870.) 

The  State  Normal  School,  Florence,  was  established  by  law  December  15, 1872,  and 
commenced  its  work  in  September,  1873.  Its  first  object  was  to  prepare  young  men 
for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State ;  this  was,  however,  amended  so  as  to 
extend  like  privileges  to  women.  Both  preparatory  and  academic  departments  are 
connected  with  the  school,  the  latter  for  students  desiring  a  liberal  education  but  not 
intending  to  become  teachers.  There  were  201  pupils  in  1879-^80,  of  whom  79  were 
normal  students.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  students  is  noticed  from  year 
to  year,  and  additional  sittings  were  required  for  the  coming  term.  A  chair  of  natnnJ 
science  has  been  added  to  the  school,  two  assistants  employed  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment, and  a  special  teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  also. —  (Catalogue  of 
1877-78  and  State  report  for  1879-»80.) 

The  HunievUle  Colored  Normal  School,  established  by  the  board  of  education  in  1871  to 
provide  for  training  teachers  of  colored  schools,  reported  77  normal  pupils  in  1879-*80 
and  48  other  students.  The  course  of  study  occupies  4  years  and  there  were  4  grad- 
uates in  the  last  scholastic  year^  all  teaching. —  (Ketum.) 

The  Lincoln  Normal  Unwersit^,  Marion,  established  for  the  education  of  colored 
teachers  and  students  in  1873,  was  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  June, 
1880.  In  1879-'80  there  were  174  normal  and  60  other  students  in  the  institution  while 
6  students  had  graduated  and  accepted  positions  as  teachers.  An  enlargement  of  the 
buildins  was  required  on  account  of  the  steady  increase  of  pupils,  but  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  an  additional  appropriation. — (Return  and  State  report, 

OTHER  NORMAL   SCHOOLS  AND  DBPARTBCBNTS. 

The  Bust  Normal  Institute^  Hnntsville,  which  was  organized  in  1866  and  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  reported  235 
normal  pupils  in  1878-79  pursuing  the  3  years'  course  of  study.  Later  information 
gives  113j  students,  under  3  instructors,  in  1879-'80. 

The  Emeraon  Institute,  Mobile,  was  opened  in  January,  1873,  and  in  1876  was  reported 
thoroughly  organized  as  a  normal  and  academic  school  under  the  charge  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association.  In  1879-'80  there  were  52  normal  and  252  other  students 
reported  under  the  chfu-ge  of  6  instructors.  Of  the  3  graduates,  2  were  engaged  in 
teaching.— (Catalogue  of  1876  and  return  for  1880.) 

The  Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School,  Selma,  which  was  opened  Janu- 
ary 1^  1878,  was  the  first  school  of  its  class  established  and  managed  by  the  colored 
Baptists  in  America.  It  aims  to  educate  persons  to  become  teachers  and  to  supply  the 
Baptist  churches  with  an  educated  ministry.  In  1879-'80  there  were  30  normal  and 
170  other  students  pursuing  the  3  years'  course.  Six  resident  instructors  are  men- 
tioned.— (Catalogue  and  return.^ 

The  normal  department  of  Talladega  College  was  organized  in  1871,  two  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  college.  In  1879-'80  there  were  50  normal  students  in  the 
4  years'  course  and  17  of  the  graduates  were  engaged  in  teaching. — (Circular  and 
return.) 

TEACH2RS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  of  1871  made  provision  for  the  annual  holding  of  county  conventions  of 
teachers,  and  in  1872  such  meetings  were  held  in  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  State. 
In  1874  reference  was  made  to  the  formation  of  similar  meetings  in  the  cities.  These 
conventions  were  evidently  held  in  different  parts  of  the  Sta^  during  the  fDUowing 
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years,  but  it  was  not  tmtil  1879  that  boards  of  edacation  were  reqnirod^.tp  OTgCini'ze  : 
and  maintain  teachers'  institutes  in  their  Fsspeotive  counties.  There  are  tbbe  sepa^ 
rate  institutes  for  colored  and  white  persons,  provided  not  less  than  ten  licensed 
teachers  of  the  race  are  found  in  the  county.  Every  licensed  teacher  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  such  institute  and  must  attend  at  least  one  of  the  three  annual  meetings.  The 
county  sux»erintendent  is  president,  the  members  of  the  board  are  vice  presidents. 
Whether  many  of  these  meetings  were  held  in  1879-'80  is  unknown. — (Laws  and  State 
reports.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  laws  of  1871  provided  for  four  grades  of  schools,  the  fourth  to  embrace  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  high  schools.  That  such  schools  were  in  existence  during 
the  earlier  part  of  this  decennary  is  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  di£ferent  reports.  In  1871 
the  number  stood  251  for  white  and  2  for  colored  pupils.  In  1672  there  were  162  for 
the  white  and  2  for  the  colored  race.  In  the  next  two  years  mention  is  made  of  sim- 
ilar schools,  while  in  1875  there  were  215  for  white  and  3  for  colored  pupils,  but 
whether  all  were  of  this  high  grade  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  1876  there  were  166 
reported,  12  of  them  for  colored  students.  In  1877  only  2  in  Mobile — 1  for  boys  and  1 
for  girls — were  referred  to.  The  latest  laws  contain  no  provision  for  this  grade  of 
school,  and  the  State  report  for  1879-80  gives  no  clew  to  the  present  number  of  high 
schools  in  the  different  counties,  if  there  are  any. — (Laws  and  State  reports.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  concerning  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  pre- 
paratory departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Unicer9ity  o/Aldbama^  Tuscaloosa,  chartered  in  1821  and  organized  in  1831,  was 
placed  by  the  constitution  of  1867  under  the  control  of  the  State  Doard  of  education, 
acting  as  regents  of  the  university,  and  by  the  constitution  of  1875  under  charge  of  a 
boara  of  trustees.  From  the  first  this  institution  seems  to  have  been  organized,  like 
other  southern  univerrities,  on  the  plan  of  independent  schools.  In  1872-^73,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  schools  of  the  academic  ciepartment,  there  were  in  the  professional  depart- 
ment normal  and  legal  courses  of  3  and  1^  years,  respectively,  while  a  preparatory 
department  was  spoken  of,  but  not  apparently  established.  In  1874-^5  and  the  fol- 
lowing years  law  and  civil  engineering  were  included  in  the  professional  department; 
in  1878-^79  two  schools  of  law  were  referred  to,  but  civil  engineering  was  evidently 
dropped.  In  1879-^80  the  academic  and  professional  departments  were  organized  as 
follows:  schools  of  Latin  languaffe  and  hterature,  Greek,  English, modem Tanguases, 
chemistry,  geology  and  natural  history,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  matne- 
matios,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy,  the  last  mcluding 
schools  of  international  and  constitutional  law,  common  and  statute  law.  and  equity 
jurisprudence.  The  military  department  was  also  continued.  The  total  number  of 
students  for  the  year  was  160. —  (Catalogues.) 

The  other  colleges  and  universities  reporting  to  this  Bureau  were  Southern  Univer- 
sity, Greensboro  (Methodist  Episcopal  South);  Howard  CoUege,  Marion  (Baptist); 
Lincoln  University,  Marion  (non-sectarian) ;  and  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile  (Roman 
Catholic).  Southern  University  had  in  1879  nine  schools,  including  preparatory, 
classical,  and  scientific  courses,  and  instruction  in  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  It 
offered  the  degrees  of  a.  b.,  ph.  b.,  and  a.  m.,  as  well  as  those  of  the  professional  schools. 
Howard  College  continued  its  11  schools,  preparing  students  for  the  degrees  of  B  s., 
A.  M..  and  c.  E.  Lincoln  University,  for  the  colored  race,  commenced  as  a  prepara- 
tory institution  in  1870.  It  reached  actual  collegiate  instruction  in  1879,  and  had  5 
collegiate  students  in  1879-^80.  besides  30  preparatory  and  105  normal.  Spring  Hill 
CoUege,  when  last  reported  (in  1878-79),  had  grammar,  classical,  and  commercial 
courses  of  3  years  each. — (Catalogues. ) 

For  full  statistics  of  reporting  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix;  for  a  sum- 
mary of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

iNSTrnmoNS  for  the  superior  instruction  of  youno  wobien. 

Thirteen  such  colleges  reported  for  1879.  For  the  statistics  of  these  or  of  any  other 
similar  institution  reporting  for  1880,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix;  for  their 
summaries,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTBUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Alabama  Agricaltnral  and  Mechanical  College,  Anborn^  chartered  and  organized 
in  1872,  aims  to  teach  those  branches  mainly  which  relate  to  a^icnltore  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  object  being  to  furnish  to  the  industrial  classes  a  hberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  courses  and  including  military  tac- 
tics. A  preparatory  course  leads  to  courses  in  agriculture,  literature,  science,  engi- 
neering, surveying,  building,  and  architecture.  Commercial  branches  are  also  taught. 
Since  the  opening  of  this  institution  750  young  men  have  received  instruction  and  42 
have  graduated  (14  each  from  literary  and  engineering  courses,  7  each  from  scientific 
and  agricultural  courses).  The  number  of  students  in  187i^'80  was  22ti,  and  74  of 
these  were  in  the  preparatory  department.  The  faculty  consists  of  the  president  and 
commandant  (who  is  also  professor  of  engineering).  5  professors,  and  3  instructors. — 
(Catalogue,  1^8-79,  and  letter  from  the  president.) 

PBOFESSIOKAL. 

J%eo7(|ffical  instruction  is  given  in  the  Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological 
School,  Selma,  which  was  organized  in  1878.  Its  object  is  to  educate  colored  Baptists 
for  teachers  and  ministers.  There  were  50  theological  students  in  1879-^80  pursuing 
the  3  years'  course.  Talladega  College  reported  14  students  in  the  theological  course 
in  1879-^80.  In  1879  theological  instruction  was  also  given  in  the  Southern  University 
in  the  School  of  Biblical  Literature.  Whether  that  formerly  civen  in  Howard  Col- 
lege was  continued  does  not  appear. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

Legal  training  is  given  in  three  terms  of  4^  months  each  in  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. Students  applving  for  admission  to  the  higher  classes  are  examined  and  then 
graded  according  to  tneir  proficiency.  There  were  three  divisions  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  university  in  1879-'80 :  a  school  of  international  and  constitutional  law, 
a  school  of  common  and  statute  law,  and  a  school  of  equity  jurisprudence.  Twenty 
law  students  and  12  graduates  were  reported  in  1879-^80. 

From  the  department  of  law  connected  with  the  Southern  University  at  Greens- 
boro it  was  stated  in  1879  that  certificates  of  proficiency  from  this  school  admitted  to 
practice  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  State. — (Catalogue.) 

For  any  reported  statistics  of  1879-^80,  see  Table  Xll  of  the  appendix. 

Medical  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Southern  University,  Greensboro,  which  in 
1879  required  for  graduation  three  years  of  study  under  a  suitable  instructor,  with 
attendance  on  2  full  courses  of  lectures  of  9  months  each  or  a  reputable  practice  of  4 
years  and  1  full  course  of  lectures.  The  final  examination  is  to  be  conducted  in 
writing  and  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  faculty. 

The  Medical  Collece  of  Alabama,  Mobile,  has  the  usual  3  years'  course  of  study  un- 
der an  instructor  and  2  courses  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each.  There  were  70  students 
and  8  instructors  in  1879-'80.  A  knowledge  of  medical  botany  is  essential  before  a 
student  may  receive  a  diploma,  and  an  examination  for  admission  is  required. — (Cata- 
logue, 1879,  and  return,  1880.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AJST>  DX7MB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Talladega,  was  first 
established  for  deaf-mutes  in  1860,  and  in  1867  provision  was  made  for  the  education 
of  the  billed.  In  1879-*80  there  were  60  pupils  reported.  The  average  number  of  years 
spent  in  the  institution  is  6.  The  total  number  of  pupils  since  the  foundation  is 
reported  as  200.  The  usual  common  school  branches  were  taught ;  also,  shoemaking, 
cane  seating,  printing,  gas  fitting  and  plumbing,  wood  work,  &c. — (Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1876  and  return  for  1879-^80.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  State  association  of  teachers  was  organized  in  July,  1871,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
teachers'  conventions.  Many  leading  educators  took  part  in  the  addresses  and  debates 
of  the  3  days'  session.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whefher  such  meetings  were  held 
each  year,  but  mention  is  made  of  such  a  meeting  at  Opelika  in  July,  1875.  Since 
that  date  the  State  reports  are  silent  on  the  snbjeot. 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  H.  Clat  ABMSTBOiro,  8taU  miptrinUndmt  c/  ^duM/tUniy  Montgomery. 

[Term,  November  28, 1880,  to  November  28, 1882.1 

Precedinff  inonmbents  in  the  ten  years  have  been  CoL  Joseph  Hodgson,  November,  1870,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1872 :  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Speed,  187»-1874;  Hon.  John  M.  HoXloxoy,  1874-1870;  and  Hon.  Le  Boy  F. 
Box,  1876-1880. 
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SUMMABY  OF  BDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1875-74. 

POPULATION  Aia>  ATTEKDANCE. 

White  votith  of  school  airea ............. 

128,641 
48,656 

196,237 

56,787 

13,210 

69,907 

36 

96,149 

16,417 

194,314 

20,363 

2,500 

32,863 

17 

107,000 

37,293 

148,128 

No  report 
made  for 
this  year. 

Colored  youth  of  school  age .............. 

Total  youth  of  school  age  ............... 

White  youth  in  public  schools ........... 

Colored  youth  in  public  schools .......... 

Total  enrolled 

Percentage  of  school  age  enrolled 

Average  daily  attendance ............... 

SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  nublic  schools --.- 

1,744 

Lenirth of  school  term. ............. 

School-houses  built  during  the  year 

Total  school-houses  in  the  State ...... 

302 

1,591 

1199,132 

1,101 
336 
2,128 
$199  45 
60  00 
40  00 

1552,461 

187 

1,778 

1255,045 

.     dl,095 

d318 

<£2,035 

1174  75 

114 

Value  of  school  nronert v ............. 

TEACHEBS. 
Number  of  men  teachinir  .-.--. ....... 

1,161 

320 

1,481 

$161  68 

Number  of  women  teachincr ............. 

Total  number  of  teachers...... .......... 

Averace  annual  nav  of  teachers  ......... 

Average  monthly  nav  of  men ............ 

Averace  monthl v  nav  of  women ......... 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUBS. 

Receipts  for  public  schools  ......  ........ 

$405,464 
441,537 

$56,000 

$258,466 
318,998 

Expenditure  for  public  schools  .......... 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  school  fund 

Permanent  school  fund 

aThe  tohool  age  wm  6-21  up  to  1874,  when  it  wm  made  6-21. 
b  The  races  not  reported  in  eerenl  ootmties. 
tfLeee  than  half  the  coimtiet  reported  I 
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OF  ARKANSAS— ISTCMTl  TO  1870-^80. 


1874-^. 

1875-'76. 

1876-T7. 

1877-7a 

1878-^. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 

1878-^. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

106,352 

27,574 

189,130 

6143,949 

643,518 

6203,567 

6137,247 

146,017 

6216,475 

184,692 

236,601 

247,547 

L  10,946 

L  51,310 

73,878 
40 

015,890 

33,370 
11 

33,747 
16 

53,049 
22 

70,972 

I.  17,923 

I.        975 

42,680 
2,134 

3,100 

I.     1,356 

25 

1,399 

$365,315 

d329 

d96 

d461 

$163  55 

38 

610 

$166,793 

639 
187 
826 

60 

480 

$118,514 

710 
165 
675 

188 

708 

$151,565 

1,143 

315 

1,458 

190 

785 

$198,608 

1,432 

395 

1,827 

i!"*  "  2 

L         77 
L$47,043 

I.       289 
I.         80 
I.       369 

D.       112 

1,625 
$355,000 

1,582 

740 

2,322 

D.       806 
D.  $   524 

I.        331 
I.          59 
D.       301 

$50 
40 

$170,335 
146,393 

$11,200 
191,097 

/ 

e$789,'536 
0750,000 

$194,446 
119,403 

$161,352 

$226,005 
143,331 

$261,088 
205,449 

$136,070 
190,186 

$256,190 
238,056 

D.$4,898 
1.32,607 

D.$296,271 

$135,000 
61,222,500 

dThe  sex  of  teaobon  not  fbUy  reported. 
0  Partially  in  state  aorip. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  first  provisioD  made  for  free  schools  was  by  the  State  constitution  of  1868,  onder 
which  the  school  officers  were  as  follows :  A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, elected  by  the  people  for  four  years ;  a  board  ot  commissioners  of  the  common 
school  fund,  comprising  the  governor)  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction :  a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  State  and 
circuit  superintendents,  which  had  power  to  legislate  on  educational  questions,  but 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  general  assembly:  circuit  superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction, one  for  each  judicial  district,  apiK>intea  for  four  years  bv  the  governor,  with 
consent  of  the  senate ;  and  school  district  trustees,  one  for  each  district,  holding  office 
one  year. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF    THE  SYSTEM. 

The  proceeds  of  all  school  lands  and  other  educational  funds,  of  escheats,  sales  of 
estrays,  unclaimed  dividends,  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  crants,  or  gifts,  were  to 
constitute  a  common  school  fund.  The  income,  together  with  |1  per  capita  on  male 
citizens  over  21  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  annual  revenue  of  the  State  as  should  be 
set  apart  by  law,  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  free  common  schools  aiid 
only  to  be  applied  to  payment  of  teachers.  School  revenues  were  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons  5  to  21.  In  order  to  share  in  the  apportionment  a  dis- 
trict was  required  to  nave  at  least  one  school  taught  not  less  than  3  months  in  the 
year  by  a  qualified  teacher  having  a  certificate  from  the  circuit  superintendent.  It  was 
made  the  dutv  of  teachers  to  keep  a  daily  register  of  pupils  attending,  to  see  that  no 
sectarian  books  were  used,  to  attend  the  public  examinations  for  teachers  held  semi- 
annually in  each  county  by  circuit  superintendents  as  well  as  the  teachers'  institutes, 
and  they  were  not  to  be  charged  fur  loss  of  time  while  necessarily  absent  for  such 
purpose.  Each  circuit  superintendent  was  required  to  hold  a  teachers'  institute  in  the 
several  counties  of  his  district  whenever  he  could  assemble  10  teachers  for  that  pur- 
pose. Teachers'  certificates  issued  by  circuit  superintendents  were  of  3  grades :  the 
first  valid  in  the  district  for  two  years ;  the  second,  in  the  county  fi>r  one  year;  the 
third,  in  the  county  for  six  months. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

In  1869  provision  was  made  for  graded  schools  in  cities  and  towns.  In  1871  the 
Arkansas  Industrial  University,  with  a  normal  department  therein,  was  organized. 
In  1873  district  taxation  was  limited  to  5  mills  on  the  dollar ;  county  superintendents, 
elected  by  an  annual  convention  of  school  trustees,  were  substituted  for  circuit  super- 
intendents ;  and  the  trustees  of  the  Arkansas  UniverBity  were  made  the  State  board  of 
education,  whose  legislative  functions  were  discontinued.  In  1874  a  new  constitution 
was  adopted,  which  established  a  State  school  tax  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar 
in  any  year.  In  1875  a  law  was  passed  changing  the  term  of  the  State  superintendent 
fh>m  4  years  to  2  and  substituting  counter  examiners  for  county  superintendents^  while 
district  trustees  were  succeeded  by  district  school  directors,  3  for  each  school  district, 
who  were  to  hold  office  3  years,  1  being  changed  each  year.  Public  funds  were  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  resident  persons  6  to  21, 
instead  of  5  to  21.  The  State  superintendent  was  given  power  to  grant  State  teach- 
ers' certificates  on  examination,  good  during  the  life  of  the  holder  unless  revoked  for 
cause,  and  county  examiners  were  to  issue  uiree  grades  of  certificates,  the  first  valid 
in  the  county  for  2  years,  the  second  for  1  year,  and  the  third  for  6  months.  District 
taxation  was  left  with  its  former  restriction  of  5  mills  on  the  dollar  and  the  old  poll 
tax  of  11  on  each  citizen  was  continued. — (School  laws,  1868-1876.) 

KINDEBOikRTBN. 

No  institutions  of  this  class  are  known  at  this  Bureau  to  have  existed  in  Arkansas 
in  1879-'80. 

AID  FROM  PEABODT  FUND. 

The  assistance  afforded  by  the  Peabody  fund  to  public  schools  in  the  impoverished 
Southern  States  was  in  none  more  appreciated  or  more  stimulating  to  home  effort 
than  here,  beginning^  as  it  did  soon  after  the  school  system  authorized  by  the  consti- 
tution of  1868  went  mto  operation.  In  1870,  aid  amounting  to  $9,300  was  jg^ven  the 
public  schools  in  14  towns  and  cities;  10  towns  and  cities  snared  in  1871  the  sum  of 
|8,600,  the  Journal  of  Education  receiving  |200  and  the  Colored  Asylum  of  Clarendon 
$600,  a  total  for  the  year  of  |9,450:  iu  1872, 12  towns  received  $10,250  and  the  Journal 
of  Education  $200,  making  |l0,450  for  the  year;  in  1873,  7  towns  received  $9,500;  and 
in  1874.  7  towns  received  $8,400.  In  1875,  most  of  the  public  schools  being  suspended^ 
little  if  any  aid  could  be  afforded.    In  1876, 2citieB  received $2,800;  in  1877, 7 received 
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$6,300;  in  1878.  10  received  $6,000;  in  1879,  9  received  $5,600;  and  in  1880  there  is  a 
record  of  $2,500  given  in  aid  of  normal  institutes,  making  a  total  expenditure  from  the 
fond  since  1870  of  $70,300  in  aid  of  education  in  th&  State. —  (Peabody  trustees' 
reT>orts.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

LITTLE  BOCK. 

Officers. — A  board  of  school  directors  of  6  members  elected  for  three  years  (2  going 
out  each  year)  and  a  superintendent  appointed  by  the  board. 


agei 
number  < 

A  graded  system  of  schools  was'  first  adopted  here  in  1869.  Since  theu  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  has  increased  firom  960  to  2,503.  The  establishment  of  the 
system  at  that  time  was  disapproved  by  a  large  number  of  the  taxpayers  and  promi- 
nent citizens,  but  all  such  opposition  has  di8api>eared.  The  schools  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  are  becoming  more  efQcient  and  popular  every  day.  They  are 
classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  each  embracing  4  grades  or  years.  In  the 
high  schoois  Latin  and  German  form  a  part  of  the  course,  but  are  optional.  The 
Sherman  High  School  (for  whites)  graduated  12  pupils  in  1880 ;  the  Union  High  School 
(for  colored  pupils),  5. — (City  report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORllAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMBNTB. 

Provision  was  made  for  training  teachers  in  a  normal  department  of  the  Arkansas 
Industrial  University  on  the  first  organization  of  that  institution  in  1872,  and  in  1875 
a  branch  normal  school  was  opened  at  Pine  Bluff  for  the  benefit  of  colored  students. 
In  each  of  these  schools  there  are  237  State  scholarships,  entitling  the  holder  to  4 
years'  free  tuition.  The  normal  course  in  both  schools  covers  4  years;  there  is  one 
preparatory  year  in  the  school  for  whites,  and  in  that  for  colored,  3  preparatory  years. 
In  the  latter  the  ^rade  is  being  gradually  raised^  and  the  advancement  of  the  students 
is  said  to  be  considerable;  the  attendance  during  1879-^80  was  126.  The  students  in 
the  normal  department  of  the  university  were  not  distinguished  from  the  others  in 
either  the  catalogue  or  return  for  1879-'80.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  branches  taught, 
students  are  trained  in  methods  of  teaching  and  of  leading  pupih  to  think  and  inves- 
tigate for  themselves,  and  in  the  organization,  grading,  and  government  of  schools; 
they  are  also  taught  the  dpties  of  teachers  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Judson  University,  Judsonia,  reports  as  part  of  its  curriculum  a  normal  course  from 
which  there  were  5  eraduates  in  1879,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Little  Rock,  there  is 
a  summer  normal  sonool  of  three  weeks. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

Statistics  of  the  institutes  held  during  1879-'80  have  not  been  received,  but  an  official 
circular  of  the  State  superintendent,  issued  in  September,  1880,  announces  such  meet- 
ings to  be  held  in  4  different  Judicial  districts  during  the  3  months  following.  The 
superintendent  also  says  that  the  16  institutes  already  held  since  the  beginning  of  his 
official  term  (November,  1878)  had  been  a  powerful  agency  in  removing  public  apathy 
in  respect  to  the  schools,  in  disarming  opposition  to  them,  and  in  inspiring  teachers 
with  a  nobler  conception  of  their  vocation. — (Arkansas  School  Journal,  November, 
1880.) 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

In  November,  1880,  appeared  the  first  number  of  a  new  educational  publication, 
intended  to  promote  a  warmer  interest  in  the  school  system  of  the  State.  It  is  called 
the  Arkansas  School  Journal,  presents  a  fair  appearance,  and  is  earnest  in  its  advocacy 
of  good  schools,  thorough  teaching,  and  reasonable  remuneration  for  teachers. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Sherman  High  School  (for  whites),  Little  Rock,  reports  for  1879-'80,  through 
its  i>rincipal,  an  improvement  in  its  teaching  force  and  a  good  moral  tone  among  the 
pupils.  The  principal  defect  mentioned  is  the  low  standara  for  admission.  Statistics 
of  attendance  show  an  average  enrolment  of  77,  an  average  belonging  of  71,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  67,  under  3  teachers,  the  graduates  for  the  year  numbering  Vi, 

The  Union  High  School  (for  colored  pupils).  Little  Rock,  opened  for  the  year  with 
an  enrolment  of  29,  increased  to  55  durmg  the  fall  term,  and  added  3  in  the  spring 
term,  making  the  entire  enrolment  for  the  year  58.  Or  this  number  40  remained  at 
the  close  of  the  year  and  5  were  graduated. — (City  report  for  1879-^80.) 
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16  BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMIBSIONEBi' OF  ^EDUCATION. 

OTHEB  81EGOKDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  bnsiDess  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  I V,  Vl,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix.  For  summaries  of 
the  statistics  of  snch  for  the  State,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

TTKiyERAmES  AND  COLLBGES  FOB  BOTH  8BXBS. 

The  five  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  reporting  are  open  equally  to  both  sexes. 
They  are  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University y  Fayetteville;  Arkansas  College^  Batesville; 
Cane  HiU  ColUgtf  Boonsboro' ;  Judson  University,  Jndsonia;  and  Si,  Jokn*s  College,  Little 
Rock.  All  have  preparatory  departments  of  from  2  to  5  years,  and  have  collegiate 
courses  marked  out,  although  at  Cane  Hill  College  no  students  were  reported  for 
187B-^79  except  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  at  Judson  University  all  not  in 
preparatory  were  pursuinflr  special  scientific  and  normal  studies.  In  187^80,  how- 
ever, there  were  16  in  college  classes  in  the  former  and  17  in  the  latter.  All  but 
Arkansas  College  included  some  provision  for  scientific  study,  2  (the  State  Univer- 
sity and  Cane  Hill)  presented  courses  in  engineering,  and  3  had  commerciid  courses ; 
all  taught  music,  and  Cane  Hill  College  (which  ofiered  a  special  3  years'  course  for 
women)  added  painting  and  drawing. 

Three  of  these  institutions  have  been  organized  during  the  last  10  years:  the 
Arkansas  Industrial  University  in  1871,  Arkansas  College  in  1872,  and  Judson  Univer- 
sity in  1875.  The  Arkansas  Industrial  Universi^,  established  in  response  to  the  con- 
gressional grant  of  1862  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  was 
opened  in  January,  1872,  in  temporary  &ame  buildings  capable  of  acconmiodating 
al>out  100  students,  and  such  was  the  rapid  increase  in  attendance  that  before  the 
close  of  the  first  year  it  was  necessary  to  erect  additional  temx>orary  buildings.  The 
l>ermanent  ones  were  not  completed  till  1875.  During  the  first  year  of  the  university 
there  was  a  freshman  class  of  16  young  men  and  women,  a  normal  class  of  15,  and  221 
in  the  preparatory  department.  For  the  year  1879-^80  the  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  was  420^  of  whom  148  were  in  collegiate  classes.  The  plan  of  organization 
adopted  in  1873  included  4  distinct  colleges  in  the  university  proper  (with  13  subordi- 
nate schools),  viz :  (1)  the  college  of  agriculture,  (2)  the  college  of  engineering,  (3) 
the  college  of  natural  science,  and  (4)  the  college  of  general  science  and  literature, 
the  last  mcluding  schools  of  Englisn  and  other  modem  languages  and  literatures,  of 
ancient  languages  and  literature,  and  of  mathematics.  A  musicid  department  nas 
since  been  abided,  including  instruction  on  the  piano,  violin,  and  guitar;  also,  a  school 
of  drawing  and  painting,  provision  for  graduate  study,  and,  in  187d-'80,  a  medical 
department. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCXEKTIFIC. 

The  Arkansas  Industrial  Umversity  has  ttom  its  first  organization  in  1872  presented 
courses  of  3  years  in  general  science,  in  agriculture,  ana  in  engineering.  The  same 
amount  of  preparatory  study  is  required  for  each :  students  must  pass  an  examination 
in  the  common  English  branches,  in  algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  despree,  and  in 
French  and  German,  as  taught  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  preparatory  department. 
Judson  University  and  St.  John's  College  gave  instruction  in  187d-^  in  general  scien- 
tific studies,  the  former  in  a  course  of  3,  the  latter  in  one  of  4  years,  while  at  Cane  HiU 
College  there  was  a  3  years'  course  in  engineering. — (Catalogues.) 

PROFESSIONAIm 

The  medical  department  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  at  Little  Rock^ 
organized  in  187d-'80,  is  the  only  school  for  professional  instruction  reporting.  Com- 
modious and  comfortable  buildings  have  been  secured  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  a 
public  hospital  afibrds  ample  material  for  clinical  instruction  in  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  requirements  for  graduation  are  those  insisted  on  by  the  American  College  Asso- 
ciation, 3  years'  study  of  medicine,  including  2  courses  of  lectures.  There  is  also  a 
voluntary  graded  course  of  3  years,  which  students  are  advised  to  take  instead  of  the 
other.— (Catalogue,  1879-^80.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  TBS  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  Li^le  Rock,  was  established  by  the  State  in 
1868.  Pupils  are  received  here  between  9  and  30  vears  of  age  and  are  provided  for 
at  public  expense,  with  the  exception  of  clothing  and  travelling  expenses.  The  instruc- 
tion is  given  principally  by  the  sign  method ;  articulation  and  lip  reading  are  taught 
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incidentally  to  those  who  retain  some  speech  after  losiDg  hearing.  The  common  Eng* 
lish  branches  are  taught ;  also,  coopering,  shoemaking,  outdoor  work,  domestic  work, 
a&d  sewing  and  dressmaking.  Eightv  pupils  were  under  instruction  during  the  2 
years  1879  and  1880,  of  whom  48  were  boys  and  young  men. — (Sixth  biennial  report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Arkansas  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  was  established  by  the  State  in 
1859.  Sustained  by  public  funds,  the  institution  is  neither  an  asylum  for  paupers  nor 
a  hospital,  but  a  school  where  the  young  blind  of  the  State  are  received  for  a  term  of 
years  and  carefully  instructed  and  trained  in  the  hope  of  making  them  useful  and  self 
sustaining  citizens.  The  studies  of  the  literary  department  embrace  the  common  Eng- 
lish branches,  natural  philosophy,  algebra,  ana  geometry.  Music  is  taught,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  the  latter  including  the  use  ot  the  piano  and  organ.  There  is  also  a 
class  in  piano  tuning.  In  the  industrial  department  better  work  was  done  during  1879 
and  1880  than  ever  before  and  the  training  was  more  thorough.  The  emplovments  are 
broom  and  mattress  making,  cane  seating,  fancy  work,  and  sewing.  According  to  law, 
ail  the  blind  of  the  State  of  suitable  character  and  capacity  l^twcen  6  and  26  are 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  institution,  including  tuition,  board,  washing,  medi- 
cal attention  when  sick,  and  the  use  of  books  without  charge.  Practically,  however, 
the  number  received  is  limited  by  a  lack  of  funds  for  their  support.  Not  more  than 
36  were  in  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  the  last  2  years,  the  averaj^e  number 
being  33.  In  September,  1880,  there  were  32,  making  139  since  the  opening  of  the 
school.  Many  others  sought  admittance,  but  could  not  be  received  because  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  was  not  sufficient  for  more  than  33. —  (Tenth  biennial  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  held  an  interesting  and  successful  session  of  three 
days,  beginning  June  29,  1880,  at  Little  Rock,  about  200  representatives  from  all  parts 
ot  the  State  being  present.  After  an  address  of  welcome  by  Superintendent  Fisher,  of 
Little  Rock,  and  reply  by  I.  L.  Burrow,  Professor  W.  P.  Gates,  the  president,  delivered 
the  opening  address.  Mr.  Jesse  Peoples,  of  Quitman,  gave  an  address  on  ''What  are  the 
relations,  powers,  and  duties  of  teachers  to  their  pupils T"  Professor  N.  Johnson,  of 
Little  Rock,  a  paper  on  "  What  shall  our  children  study  T"  which  was  discussed  by  a 
number  of  persons.  Professor  J.  C.  Corbln,  of  Pine  Bluff,  read  a  paper  on  ''The  rela- 
tion of  the  State  normal  school  to  the  public  school  system ;  ^'  Professor  H.  C.  Ham- 
mond, one  on  "Deaf-mute  education:''  Professor  Gordon,  of  Fayetteville,  one  on 
"  Teaching  without  text  books ; "  and  Miss  Ida  J.  Brooks  one  on  "Woman  as  an  edu- 
cator. "  Si  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  Superintendent  J.  C.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas 
City,  addressed  the  association  on  "Ungraded  schools;"  and  Rev.  Dr. Fitzgerald,  of 
Nashville,  read  a  paper  on  '*  Education  in  the  South.''  The  next  day.  Professor  Gor- 
don's paper  on  teaching  without  text  books  was  discussed ;  an  address  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  W.  T.Harris,  ot  St. Louis,  on  "The  press  as  an  educator;"  also,  one  by  Pro- 
fessor Joynes,  on  '*The  study  of  English ;"  and  after  closing  remarks  by  Hon.  J.  L. 
Denton  the  association  adjourned. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  July  22^ 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  B.  GORDON. 

According  to  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education  of  October  28, 1880,  Professor 
Cordon,  a  civil  engineer  and  bachelor  of  science  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  for 
two  years  preceding  his  decease  professor  of  mathematics  and  engineering  in  the  In- 
dustrial Univendty  at  Fayetteville,  died  at  that  place  September  12, 1880.  No  further 
particulars  have  been  received. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER, 
Hon.  JJLMES  L.  DKHT05,  StoU  tuperirUendent  qf  pubUe  inttruetion^  LittU  Boek. 

(Fint  term,  Noramber  2, 1878,  to  November  2, 1880;  teoond  tenn,  November  2, 1880,  to  November  2, 

1882.] 

PreoedlBg  incnmbents  were  Hon.  ThomM  Smith,  1868-1872;  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Corbin,  1872-1874:  Horn. 
B.  D.  BeaTera,  secretary  of  state  and  actinf;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  1874-1875 ;  Hon.  GeorEO 
W.  Hill,  first  by  choice  of  the  general  aaserobly,  December  18, 1876,  and  by  election,  November  2, 1870, 
to  November  2, 1878. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATION^AIi  STATISTICS 


1870-71. 


1871-72. 


1873-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTBNDANCX. 

Youth  of  school  age  a 

Number  of  these  iu  public 
schools. 

Number  between  5  and  21  en- 
rolled. 

Average  dally  attendance 

Enrolled  in  pi-ivate  schools 

Not  attending  any  school 


130,116 
83,628 

91,332 

64,286 
15,524 
29,459 


DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


♦3, 


Nnmber  of  school  districts .... 
With  good  accommodations . . 

With  sufficient  grounds 

With  well  ventilated  schools. 
With  well  fumitthed  schools. . 
Well  supplied  with  apparatus 
Number  of  first  grade  schools. 
Nnmber  of  second  grade  schools 
Number  of  third  grade  schools. 

Whole  number  of  schools 

New  school-houses  built 

Averag^e  time  of  school  in  days. 
Valuation  of  school  property . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Female  teachers  in  same 

Whole  nnmber  of  teachers 

Number  holding  life  diplomas. 
Holding  educational  diplomas. 
Number  with  first  grade  State 

certificates. 
Number  with  second  grade .... 

Number  with  third  grade 

Teachers  who  are  graduates  of 

normal  schools. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  of  public  schools^  $1, 
Whole  expenditure  for  them  .. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund . 


1,326 


137,351 
92,784 

94,720 

65,700 
13,787 
30,780 


1,395 


141,610 
97,681 

107,593 

69,461 
12,507 
31,422 


1,462 


159,717 
105,890 


171,563 
116,896 


120,240   130,930 


72,283 
14,149 
39,678 


78,027 
15,021 
39,646 


246 
546 
725 
1,550 
125 
123 
362,580 


820 
1,232 
2,052 


318 
643 
693 
1,654 
124 
128 
$3,822,663 


«74  58 
60  69 


465 
761 
642 
1,868 
126 
123 
$4,057, 


881 
1,420 
2,301 


$80  82 
66  33 


884, 587  $2, 131, 785  $2, 
713,431  1,881,333 


41514 


1,512 

1,146 

1,370 

1,443 

531 

296 

718 

737 

550 

2,005 

99 

127 

4,436,142 


1,579 
1,320 
1,509 
1,553 
621 
382 
875 
770 
545 
2,190 
175 
149 
15,068,678 


1,454 
2,336 


184  28 
63  37 


957 
1,495 
2,452 

1,287 

763 
402 
512 

$83  82 
65  20 


,551,77912,510, 
2,113,356  2,111,155 


670  $3, 


1.033 
1,660 
2,693 

1,485 

802 
406 
516 

$84  93 

68  01 


J,390,a''>9 
2,658,241 


a  School  age  5-15  nntQ  1874,  when  it  was  changed  to  5-17.  Under  the  amended  low  of  1880  the 
pablio  echools  nre  firee  to  yonth  between  8  and  21,  bat  the  baais  of  apportionment  remains  the  number 
annnally  returned  as  from  5-17. 
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OP  CAIiTFORNIA-lSTO-'Tl  TO  1870-'8O. 


1875-^6. 


1876-W. 


1877-7a 


1878-^9. 


1879-'80. 


^  9 

C3  es  3D 


184,787 

140,468 

83,391 
14,625 
43,023 


1,742 

1,410 

1,529 

1,594 

804 

488 

964 

817 

556 

2,336 

99 

144 

15,631,496 


1,129 
1,853 
2,982 

1,814 

753 
309 
526 

$85  00 
68  15 


$3,302,605 
2,858,601 


200,067 
135,335 

142,658 

89,539 
15,344 
49,035 


1,828 

1,414 

1,636 

1,060 

785 

488 

914 

983 

627 

2,485 

112 

145 

$5,933,244 


1,184 
1,983 
3,167 

1,088 

281 
138 
610 

$83  78 


$3,610,163 
2,749,729 


205,475 
138,597 

154,064 

94,696 

#15,310 

50,674 


1,929 

1,510 

1,732 

1,723 

946 

446 

1,003 

972 

619 

2,578 

126 

144.2 

$6,343,370 


1,192 

2,101 

3,293 

336 

417 

657 

299 
113 

490 

$83  95 
68  24 


( 


$3,820,661 
3,155,815 


$2,011,800 


216,404 
144,806 

156,769 

98,468 
15,432 
56,369 


1,999 

1,631 

1,763 

1,845 

977 

590 

999 

1,081 

66;5 

2,743 

122 

149 

$6,857,389 


1,236 

2,217 

3,453 

476 

489 
690 

410 
153 
596 

$82  13 
66  37 


$3,663,799 
3,010,907 


215,978 

148,885 

158,765 

100,966 
14,953 
52,140 


2,063 

1,719 

1,900 

1,899 

1,000 

646 

958 

1,241 

604 

2,803 

73 

146.6 

$6,914,303 


1,208 

2,387 

3,595 

635 

446 


329 

44 

463 

$80  26 
64  73 


$3, 573, 108 
2,864,571 


$2,006,800 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
I. 
D. 
I. 
D. 
D. 
I. 


D. 

I. 

I. 

I 

D. 

D. 

D. 
D. 
D. 

D. 
D. 


426 
4,079 

1,996 

2,498 

479 

4,229 


64 
88 

137 
54 
23 
56 
41 

160 
59 
60 
49 

2.4 
$56,914 


28 

170 

142 

159 

43 

68 

81 
109 
133 

$1  87 
1  64 


I.  85,862 

I.  65,257 

I.  67,433 

I.  36,680 

D.  571 

I.  22,681 


737 


712 

695 

121 

1,253 

52 

23.6 


I.  $3,551,723 


1,166 
1,543 


$5  68 
4  04 


$80,691 
146,336 


I.  $1,688,521 
I.   1,151,140 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICBB8. 

These,  for  the  ten  years,  have  consisted  of  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ; 
a  State  l)oard  of  education,  which  has  the  superintendent  as  secretary  and  which  acts 
as  a  State  board  of  examination;  county  superintendents  of  schools,  with  county 
boards  of  education  acting  as  county  boards  of  examination ;  city  superintendents, 
city  boards  of  education  and  of  examination ;  and  school  district  txustees,  3  for  each 
rural  district,  serving  each  for  three  years,  with  annual  change  of  1.  State  and  county 
boards  of  examination  existed  untU  1880 ;  now  the  boards  of  education  act  as  such. 
WMle  it  was  formerly  obligatory  to  have  a  city  board  of  examination,  now  the  matter 
is  optional.  By  act  of  March  12,  1874,  women  were  made  eligible  to  all  school  offices 
except  those  from  which  they  may  be  debarred  by  the  constitution. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

To  sustain  the  public  schools  there  is  State,  county,  and  district  taxation ;  the  State 
school  tax  increased  from  10  cents  on  each  $100  in  1870  to  25  cents  in  1879 ;  the  county 
school  tax.  which  fjrom  1870  to  1874  was  not  to  exceed  35  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable 
property,  nad  for  its  maximum  50  cents  in  1880 ;  the  district  tax  (masumum  70  cents 
for  builaing  purposes  and  30  cents  for  other  school  purposes)  remained  unchanged. 
The  State  school  funds  employed  for  schools  of  first,  soco§d,  and  third  G:rade  are  now 
used  for  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  the  higher  schools  allowed  by  law  being 
sustained  by  their  respective  communities.  UUtil  July  1, 1875,  no  school  district  was 
to  receive  its  apportionment  of  school  moneys  unless  the  schools  were  maintained  at 
least  3  months  during  the  preceding  school  year ;  from  that  date  6  months  is  the  mini- 
mum. The  schools  are  required  to  be  non-sectarian ;  the  text  books,  selected  by  the 
State  board  of  education  from  1870  to  1879,  are  now  chosen  by  local  boards;  the 
course  of  instruction  continues  to  include  the  elements  of  book-keeping,  industrial 
drawing,  manners  and  morals,  and  physical  exercise ;  the  teachers,  who  were  always 
required  to  be  properly  licensed,  must,  by  the  law  of  1880,  be  18  years  of  age  or  over, 
the  examination  of  local  teachers  being  now  transferred  from  the  State  board  to  local 
boards.  The  education  of  Indian  children  and  those  of  African  descent  was  provided 
for  in  separate  schools,  but  whether  this  law  remains  in  force  is  not  clear.  The 
number  of  school  children  is  determined  by  an  annual  census.  In  1870  the  schools 
were  free  to  children  5-21  years  of  age,  while  the  basis  of  apportionment  was  5-15. 
In  1874  the  basis  of  apportionment  was  changed  to  &-17,  and  a  law  of  1880  changed 
the  school  age  to  6-21  (all  between  these  ages  to  be  admitted  to  the  schools  free).  The 
le^lature  of  1873-^4  passed  an  act  to  enforce  the  educational  rights  of  children,  but 
this  has  remained  little  more  than  a  dead  letter.  From  1874  male  and  female  teachers 
were  to  receive  the  same  compensation  when  holding  like  grades  of  certificates,  but 
the  plan  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  carried  out.  The  public  school  system  in 
1880  includes  primary^  grammar,  high,  evening,  technical,  and  normal  schools.  A 
State  university,  free  from  all  political  or  sectarian  influences  and  open  to  both  sexes 
on  e^ual  terms,  complete  the  system.  At  least  one  college  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts  is  to  be  sustained  by  the  revenue  from  the  agricultural  college  grant.  Dis- 
trict libraries  are,  as  heretofore,  supported  by  a  percentage  of  the  State  school  fund. — 
(School  laws.) 

GENERAL  COITDITION. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  for  1878-'79  and  1879-'80  shows  that  with  a  decrease 
in  sohool  population  there  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance,  as  weU  as  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  children  out  of  school  or  in  private  schools.  There  were 
more  school  districts,  more  schools  surrounded  by  ample  grounds,  more  with  well  venti- 
lated buildings,  more  supplied  with  good  apparatus.  With  the  larger  number  of  schools 
there  was  a  decrease  in  those  of  first  and  third  grade,  the  second  grade  increasing  by 
IGO.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  was  noticed,  but  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
average  salary  paid.  There  were  more  holders  of  life  diplomas,  but  fewer  teachers 
holding  educational  diplomas,  or  first,  second,  and  third  grade  certificates.  While 
the  schools  were  taught  on  an  average  2.4  fewer  days  than  in  the  previous  year,  they 
were  kept  open  longer  than  for  ten  years,  except  the  years  1874-75  and  1878-'79. 
Rox>orts  from  the  different  county  superintendents  mdioate  progress  generally  in  school 
matters,  yet  in  some  cases  the  new  law  is  a  source  of  grievance  to  these  county  officers. 
Others  are  giving  the  law  a  fair  trial,  but  are  not  yet  certain  of  its  effect  on  the  schools 
of  their  counties.—  (State  report  for  1879-'80.) 
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B±8WA  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  FOR  TEN  TEABS. 

In  l&70-*7lf  a  Jnst  and  liberal  administration  of  public  school  affairs  was  reported, 
and  as  a  result  of  voluntary  taxation  voted  by  the  people  an  enormons  amount  was 
added  to  school  property.  The  educational  development  of  the  State  was  also  said  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  wealth  and  population.  Yet  while  in  the  centres  of 
wealth  and  x>opulation  the  children  had  the  advantage  of  a  full  school  year's  instruc- 
tion, with  the  best  facilities  for  learning,  the  school  system  did  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  more  remote  and  sparsely  settled  districts,  many  of  these  only  maintaining  schools 
from  3  to  6  months  in  the  year.  To  remedy  this  evil  the  taxation  of  all  property  in 
the  State  for  educational  purposes  was  proposed.  In  1873  it  was  noted  that  the  attend- 
uice  at  private  schools  had  decreased  21.06  per  cent,  in  the  eight  years  previous,  a 
to^  of  15,294  children  being  transferred  from  private  schools  to  pubuo  schools  during 
that  period.  There  was,  however,  trouble  from  non-attendance  and  truancy,  the  non- 
attendimoe  in  8  years  being  reduced  only  3.38  per  cent.,  while  truancy  increased  7.35  per 
cent.  Complaints  were  made  of  the  school  revenue  law  in  1872-^73,  as,  with  an  increase 
over  187^71  of  9  per  cent,  in  census  children,  the  school  fund  increased  only  1.5  per 
cent.  The  liberality  of  communities  alone  kept  up  the  schools,  the  citizens  toxmg 
themselves  10.48  per  cent,  more  in  1872-73  than  in  1870-71,  the  State  raising  12.94  per 
cent.  more.  The  reports  from  1873  to  1875  were  as  follows :  A  great  advance  in  tne  number 
of  high  and  grammar  schools  and  of  schools  where  hish  grodes  of  studies  were  taught 
in  addition  to  those  of  lower  grades ;  more  teachers  holding  high  grade  certificates; 
better  salaries  paid  to  lady  teiK^hers ;  a  greater  amount  of  funds  spent  for  school  appa- 
ratus, one-hau  of  the  districts  being  partly  supplied;  the  school  terms  lengthened; 
many  new  school  districts ;  new  school-houses ;  and  more  schools  maintained  from  6  to 
6  months.  A  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  attending  private  schools  was 
also  noticed,  the  percentage  going  down  from  29.92  in  1866  to  8.75  in  1875.  In  the  year 
1874,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  every  district  received  funds  for  at 
least  a  6  months'  school,  and  all  but  34  districts  kept  them  open  at  least  that  length 
of  term.  Previous  to  this,  short  school  terms  were  the  rule,  while  in  1675  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  districts  maintained  an  8  months'  schooL  The  amount  of  school  money 
raised  by  State  tax  was  quadrupled  and  the  manner  of  apportionment  was  also  changecf, 
the  needs  of  the  district  ueing  taken  into  consideration  rather  than  the  number  of  chil- 
dren. The  evils  of  nou-atteiulance  and  truancy  still  continued,  but  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation act,  which  went  into  effect  in  July,  1874,  was  said  at  the  time  to  exert  a  great 
moral  influence,  yet  it  was  later  proved  to  be  inefficient  From  1875  to  1877  better 
qualified  teachers  and  these  more  earnest  in  their  work  than  at  any  time  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  State  were  reported.  From  those  years  on,  general  progress  in  school  affairs  is 
noticed. —  (State  reports.) 

XINDBRGiLBTSK. 

The  first  Kindergarten  in  this  State  was  established  by  Miss  Emma  Marwedel, 
at  Los  Angeles,  in  1876.  This  school  was  afterwards  removed  to  Oakland,  then  to 
Berkeley,  and  in  the  summer  of  1880  to  San  Francisco.  In  1877  there  were  3  Kinder- 
garten reported,  at  Brooklyn,  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa  Barbara.  This  last  was  after- 
wards closed.  In  1878  the  number  increased  to  5,  among  them  a  free  school  in  San 
Francisco.  In  1879  there  were  7  schools  at  Berkeley,  Ix>s  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, 2  in  the  latter  city  being  free.^  In  1880  the  number  htSi  increased,  as  there 
were  5  free  Kindergarten  in  San  Francisco  in  addition  to  regular  schools  of  this  grade 
there  and  elsewhere,  the  names  and  statistics  of  which  will  be  found  in  Table  V  of 
the  appendix.  A  free  Presbyterian  Kindergarten  was  reported  at  Oakland,  and  the 
school  Doard  of  San  Francisco  had  establi^cd  an  ''experimental"  free  public  Kin- 
dergarten. Instruction  in  the  Frobel  method  has  also  ueen  given  in  the  Little  Sis- 
ters^ Infant  Shelter  at  San  Francisco  and  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
'  Berkeley. — (Betums,  Kindergarten  Messenger,  and  Pacific  School  and  Home  JoumaL) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Each  city  of  the  State  has  a  board  of  education,  with  a  superintendent  of  publio 
schools,  and  each  one  may  have  a  board  of  examination.  In  San  Francisco  the  super- 
intendent is  allowed  a  deputy,  who  does  a  large  part  of  the  supervisory  work. — 
(Laws,  1880.) 

*  Th«  first  ohftrity  Kindergarten  in  this  city  iras  established  in  1878.  It  is  oondnoted  by  Miss  Kath- 
arine D.  Smith,  and  is  said  to  be  a  marvel  of  STstematio  discipline.  Out  of  this  grew  a  second  tree 
school,  established  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  city.  It  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Kiss  Hary 
Kil ridge  (Miss  Reed  teacher  ontU  March,  1880),  assisted  bv  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper's  Bible  oUss  of  yoang 
ladled    This  Kindergarten  also  shows  earnest  and  saocessnil  work. 
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STATISTICS. 


Citiat. 

PopnUtion, 
oensos  of 
1880. 

Chfldrenof 
school  age. 

EoTolment 
inpublic 

BCbOOlB. 

Average 
dailr  at- 
tendance. 

If  umber  of 
teacben. 

Expend!, 
tore. 

11,811 
84,556 
21,420 
233,958 
12.5(r7 
10,287 

02,612 
08,108 

1,522 

^828 

8,530 

536,163 

Oakland 

6,025 
'"*i27,'4i8' 

129 

86 

<f656 

$167,705 

San  lYanciflOO..... 

68.804 

875^448 

Ban  Jos6 

,,.. 

Stockton  ................... 

2,182 

2,031 

1.288 

83 

37,120 

o  Between  5  and  17  years  of  age. 

5  Sxelasire  of  2,157  in  erening  schools. 


e  Exctnslre  of  712  in  evening  schools. 
d  Szolosire  of  81  in  eycning  schools. 


ADDmOlCAL  PARTICULARS. 

Lo$  Angeles  also  reported  385  pnpils  in  priyate  schools  and  1,389  in  no  school ;  the 
schools  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  school  property  valoed  at  $101,200 ;  primary,  grain- 
mar,  and  high  school  divisions,  the  course  covering  11  years  in  all ;  and  the  m^ority 
of  the  teachem  possessors  of  iirst  grade  certificates. — (Pacific  School  and  Home  Jour- 
nal.) 

Oakland  reports  primarv,  grammar,  high,  and  evening  schools:  19  school  build- 
ings,  with  6.200  sittings  for  study ;  special  teachers  of  mnsic  and  drawing ;  school 
property  valued  at  $36,600 ;  the  schools  taught  202  days ;  800  pupils  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate schools ;  and  1  evening  school,  with  2  rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation  and  83 
sittings  for  stndy.— (Betums.) 

Sacramento  reports  its  public  school  system  on  a  firm  foundation  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  experienced  officers.  The  13  school  buUdings  range  in  value  from  $1,500 
to  ^,000,  their  aggregate  worth  being  estimated  at  #280,000.  The  schools  consist  of 
1  high.  2  grammar,  and  a  number  of  unfpraded  schools.  Ten  out  of  the  13  schools  are 
controlled  entirely  by  women.  An  evening  school  is  open  about  5  months  in  the  year. 
There  are  also  7  private  schools  rejKnrted. —  (Pacific  Scnool  and  Home  Journal.) 

Sam  Francieoo  reports  2  high,  14  fframmor,  39  primary,  and  4  evening  schools ;  64  school 
buildings  owned  by  the  school  department,  and  coutr<ict6  for  five  frame  buildings 
entered  into ;  total  valuation  of  school  property,  $3,073,000 ;  special  teachers  in  draw- 
ing, music,  book-keeping,  and  the  languages ;  13,678  volumes  of  miscellaneous  books 
in  the  school  libraries ;  and  19,713  text  books.  The  new  course  of  study  includes 
physiology  in  the  grammar  grades  and  gives  2^  hours  a  week  to  book-keeping  in  the 
first  ^aae.    An  experimental  Kindergarten  was  inaugurated  in  connection  with  the 

I>nb]]o  school  system  during  the  year,  the  teaching  therein  to  be  preparatory  to  the 
o  west  primary  grades.  For  the  first  time  in  years  a  separate  examination  was  reauired 
for  admission  to  the  high  schools,  the  result  of  which  was  to  send  in  a  better  Junior 
class  than  for  some  time  previous.  The  normal  class,*  organized  in  1876  to  prepare 
high  school  graduates  for  teaching,  is  said  to  have  reached  a  point  where  a  regular 
training  school  of  at  least  four  classes  ought  to  be  established.  The  cosmopolitan 
schools,  in  which  French  or  German  (or  both)  is  tancht  were  for  the  year  6  in  number. 
They  had  a  total  of  2,065  pupils  studying  German  and  438  French.  The  evening  schools 
enrolled  2,157  pupils ;  average  attendance,  712 ;  teachers,  31.  Spanish  was  inti'odnoed 
during  the  year;  drawing  and  book-keeping  were  continued. — (City  report,  1880.) 

San  Joe^  reports  a  school-going  population  of  4^000  and  upwards,  many  of  them, 
however,  in  private  schools.  The  public  school  buildings  are  said  to  be  exceptionally 
well  built,  large,  and  handsome,  with  spacions  grounds.  In  some  of  the  wanl  schools  . 
there  are  nalfday  classes,  the  same  teachers  giving  their  attention  to  one  grade  in  the 
morning  and  to  another  in  the  afternoon.  There  were  7  private  schools  reported,  all 
in  good  condition. — (Pacific  School  and  Home  JoumaL) 

Stockton  reports  8  school  buildings,  valued,  with  sites,  fhmiture,  and  apparatus,  at 
$135,236 ;  primary,  grammar,  and  nigh  schools ;  31  rooms  in  all,  and  1,954  sittings ; 
special  teachers  or  music  and  penmanship ;  198  school  days  taught ;  and  117  pupils  in 
private  or  parochial  schools. — (Betum.) 

iThe  dsily  «ttendsaoe  of  one  or  more  members  of  this  normal  elsss  at  Hiss  K.  D.  SmiUi's  Kinder* 
ffATten  is  *  noticeable  feature.  Tbey  assist  in  the  teaching  and  learn  the  Frdbcl  system.  A  course  of 
lectores  on  Kinderjcarten  work  is  also  given  to  the  class  Uy  Miss  Smith. 
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TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

STATE  XOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  (established  on  its  present  basis  in  1870  at  San  Jos^  after  having  been 
from  its  foundation  in  1862  at  San  Francisco}  reported  in  187S^*80  a  slight  diminution 
in  attendance,  mainly  in  the  lower  classes.  There  were,  however,  468  pnpils  enrolled, 
200  of  these  new  pnpils  admitted  on  examination.  A  class  of  45  was  presented  for 
graduation  with  full  diplomas,  and  a  class  of  44  became  entitled  to  elementary  diplo- 
mas. The  loss  of  the  school  building  (February  10.  1880),  now  well  repaired,  only 
caused  one  day's  interruption  in  school  work,  although  there  was  a  loss  of  two  months' 
practical  work  in  the  training  schooL  The  full  course,  which  was  2  years  until  1876-77, 
now  occupies  3  years. —  (State  reports  and  catalogues.) 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  KIXDEROARTEN  TBACHING. 

The  Pacific  Kindergarten  Normal  School,  for  the  training  of  primary  teachers,  was 
first  established  by  Miss  Emma  Marwedel  at  Los  Angeles,  it  was  in  1880  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  a  large  class  of  young  ladies,  70  in  all,  were  preparing  to  be  teachers. 
It  reports  1  resident  teacher,  with  6  non-resident  iuAtmotors  and  lecturers,  and  8  grad- 
uates for  1879-^80,  all  these  last  engaged  in  teaching.— (Return  and  San  Francisco 
report  for  1880.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAININa. 

A  normal  class  was  organized  in  1876  in  connection  with  the  Girls'  High  School  in 
San  Francisco.  In  187^80  there  were  98  enrolled,  76  examined,  and  70  graduated 
from  this  class.  Special  courses  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  desiring  to  adopt  Uie  profes- 
sion of  teaching  were  found  in  1879  and  in  1880  in  the  Pacific  Methodist  College, 
Santa  Rosa,  and  in  Hesperian  College,  Woodland. — (Reports  and  catalogues.) 

TEACHERS'  INSTTTUTES. 

Teachers'  institutes  seem  to  have  been  held  in  some  of  the  counties  in  1870-'71.  but 
an  act  passed  in  1871  or  1872  did  away  with  these  meetings.  The  law  of  1874,  bow- 
ever,  required  the  annual  holding  of  at  least  one  institute  in  every  county  with  ten  or 
more  school  districts.  Such  institutes  were  doubtless  held  from  year  to  year,  but  full 
particulars  wore  not  reported  before  1878.  In  1879-'80  favorable  accounts  were 
received  of  the  meetings  held  in  31  counties.  The  institutes  averaged  3  days;  4  coun- 
ties lengthened  their  sessions  to  5  days,  and  6  counties  to  4  days.  There  were  1,586 
teachers  present,  and  $2,180  were  drawn  from  the  nnapportibned  county  fund  for 
these  meetings. — (State  reports  and  school  laws.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  California  Teacher  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Educational 
Association  from  its  establishment  in  1863  until  1873.  From  that  time  until  1876  it 
was  the  organ  oi  the  State  superintendent.  The  Journal  depended  largely  on  a  State 
subscription,  the  withdrawal  of  which  in  1876  caused  its  issue  to  cease  in  April  of  that 
year.  During  1875  the  Los  Anffelos  Schoolmaster  touched  upon  the  educationai  inter- 
ests of  Southern  California.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  paper.  In  March, 
1877,  the  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal  was  started  in  San  Francisco  as  a  monthly 
publication.  It  continues  to  give  efficient  aid  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  was  in  this  year  an  enrolment  of  4,855  pupils  in  the  high  school  or  advanced 
grade.  This  was  a  diminution  of  16  from  the  number  reported  in  1879.  The  num- 
ber of  high  schools  is  not  given.  Oakland  graduated  46  pupils  from  its  high  school  in 
1879-'80.  This  school  is  said. to  have  matriculated  more  pupils  into  the  State  Uni- 
versity than  any  other  on  that  coast.  The  Sacramento  High  School  reported  some  90 
pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year. 

The  Girls'  High  School  in  Sim  Francisco  graduated  205  pupils  in  1880 ;  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  pupils  in  this  school  prepare  for  teachers'  positions.  In  the  boys' 
school  of  this  grade  the  classical  course  was  lengthened  one  year,  and  the  study  of 
technical  English  grammar  was  dropped  from  the  English  course.  The  courses  then 
stood :  English,  8  years ;  classical,  4  years.  The  graduates  were,  from  the  former  course^ 
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22;  from  the  latter,  13.    The  school  at  Loe  Aneeles  grodnated  15;  the  Stockton 
school,  which  takes  a  high  rank,  graduated  5  pupils  in  1979-^. 

OTHES  SSCONDAST  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  or  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  wid 
IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summanes  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Conimia- 
sioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUXQ  MEN  OR  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Universitp  of  Califomia,  Berkeley,  oi^ranlzed  in  September,  1869,  was  in  187(M71 
composed  of  5  colleges,  4  of  arts  and  1  of  letters.  A  preparatory  class  was  spoken  of 
in  1871-72,  but  this  was  discontinued  in  July^  1872.  The  colleges  of  letters,  science 
(including  agriculture,  engineering,  and  chemistry),  and  medicine  were  in  fhll  opera- 
tion in  18/3.  'llie  College  of  Mining  was  organized  in  1874-75,  and  the  California  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  which  entered  on  its  thinl  year  of  existence  in  1875,  seems  to  have 
been  affiliated  with  the  university  at  about  that  date.  The  law  school  was  organized 
in  1878  and  a  school  of  dentistry  in  1879-'80.  There  were  268  students  in  the  colleges 
of  science  and  letters  in  1879-^80.  The  classical  and  literary  courses,  4  years  each, 
embrace  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  language,  literature,  and  philosophy.  A 
course  of  industrial  drawing  is  given  in  the  sophomore.  Junior,  and  senior  classes. 
German,  French,  and  Anglo-Saxon  enter  into  the  college  course ;  Spauish,  Hebrew. 
Chaldaic,  and  Syriac  are  optional.  Special  instruction,  by  means  of  lectures  and 
laboratoiy  practice,  in  the  subject  of  petrography  (rock  texture,  rock  morphology,  &c.) 
is  soon  to  be  given.  For  the  scientific  and  professional  schools  connected  with  the 
university,  see  the  appropriate  headings.  By  a  deed  between  H.  D.  Cogswell,  founder 
of  the  dental  college,  and  the  regents  of  the  university,  the  sum  of  $3,(500  a  year  is  to 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ^'Cogswell  chair  of  moral  and  intellectual  philoso- 
phy,''^ and  a  certain  sum  is  to  form  the  ^^  Cogswell  students' relief  fund,''  for  the  bene- 
lit  of  students  unable  to  support  themsel^^s  during  the  collegiate  course. —  (State 
reports  and  university  register.) 

In  June,  1879,  Ex-Governor  Downey,  I.  W.  Hellman,  and  0.  W.  Childs  gave  300 
city  lots  in  Los  Angeles  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  as  an  endowment  fund 
for  the  University  of  Southern  California.  This  university  was  incorporated  August, 
1880,  under  the  law  of  this  State,  with  a  full  university  course  of  studies,  degrees  to  be 
conferred  on  graduates.  The  university  and  corporation  are  to  be  under  the  control 
and  management  of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  of  Southern  Califomia,  but 
not  to  be  sectarian  in  teaching.  The  building  must  be  completed  within  three  years. — 
(Semi-Tropic  Califomia.) 

In  Sei)tember,  1880,  Mr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco,  proposed  to  give 
1100,000  in  gold  for  the  endowment  of  a  "Christian  University"  m  that  city,  pro- 
vided a  like  sum  be  raised  by  five,  four,  or  three  other  Protectant  denominations. 
Whether  this  plan  will  be  carried  out  remains  to  be  seen. — (Daily  Evening  Bulletin, 
September  22,  1880.) 

All  the  other  colleges  reportiuffwere  in  existence  in  1870,  except  Califomia  College, 
Vacaville,  incorporated  in  1871 :  Washington  College,  Washington,  opened  July,  1872; 
and  Pierce  Christian  College,  College  City,  opened  in  1874.  The  latest  information 
received  indicated  collegiate  courses  in  all,  commercial  departments  in  several.  Hespe- 
rian had  a  normal  course  and  Pacific  Methodist  College  reported  a  department  of  peda- 
£[)gics  in  1878-'79 ;  while  the  University  of  the  Pacific  added  to  its  regular  courses  a 
atin-scientific  course  of  3  years  and  had  a  theological  department  in  prospect. 

For  fuller  information,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  thereof  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  POR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNQ  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  opportunity  for  the  instruction  of  wome^  in  5  of  the  colleges  referred 
to  above  (the  State  University,  Califomia  College,  Pierce  Christian  College,  Uni- 
versity of  the  Pacific,  and  Washington  College),  there  are  various  institutions  for 
this  sex  alone.  For  information  as  to  these,  reference  is  made  to  Table  YIII  and 
its  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

*  More  rvK^ent  newn  comes  th«t  Hr.  D.  O.  Mllla  has  alio  oibxod  #75,000  to  endow  *  profeMonhip  of 
mental  and  mors!  philotophy  and  civil  polity. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Tbe  UniTersitv  of  California  iDitiatos  the  stntlent  in  the  principles  of  modem 
science  in  its  colleges  of  i^pricalture,  mechanics,  minins;,  engineering,  and  chemistry. 
Aboot  the  same  coarse  of  study  is  included  in  the  first  two  years  of  instruction  in 
each  of  these;  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  special 
studies  of  the  college  elected  by  the  student.  Special  course  students  are  received  in 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  chemistry  and  are  not  forbidden  in  the  other  colleges. 

Particular  attention  to  industrial  drawing  (the  construction  of  machinery  being  the 
principal  object)  is  given  in  the  college  oi  mechanics.  In  the  college  of  mining  a  2 
years'  graduate  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  M.  B. ;  a  similar  course  in  the  colle^^  of 
engineering  entitles  to  c.  B.  The  graduate  degrees  of  M.  8.  and  rii.  B.  are  also  given 
to  students  completing  the  appropriate  courses. — (University  Register.) 

Scientific  courses  are  found  in  the  majority  of  the  other  colleges  of  tbe  State ;  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  adds  a  3  years'  Latin-sdentifio  course  to  its  curriculum. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  gjjen  in  the  Biblo  department  of  Pierce  Christian  College, 
College  City ;  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oakland,  chartered  in  18C8,  which 
has  a  3  years'  course  and  requires  a  collegiate  education  or  like  attninnieuts  for 
admission;  and  (with  the  same  course  and  requirement)  in  the  San  Francisco  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  chartered  in  1872,  which  received  in  the  latter  part  of  It^  the  sum 
of  $50,000  from  Mr.  R.  L.  Stuart,  of  New  York  City,  as  an  endowment  fund.  In  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  steps  have  also  been  taken  towards  tbe  formation  of  a  the- 
ological class,  which  is  to  be  instructed  by  semi- weekly  lectures  on  appropriate 
themes. —  (Catalogues  and  The  Pacific.  December  1, 18d0.) 

Legal  instruction  was  given  in  lB79-'80  to  159  students  in  the  Hasting  College  of 
Law  connected  with  the  University  of  California.  A  3  years'  course  is  lonnd  in  tbis 
college,  and  regular  attendance  on  the  exercises  of  the  senior  class  Ir  required  to  insure 
the  receiving  of  a  diploma.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  class  must  show  suf- 
ficient knowledge  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  course  of  study,  and  a  satisfactory 
examination  is  also  a  prerequisite  to  enteringeither  of  the  other  classes. —  (University 
Register.) 

Medical  instruction  in  3  years  graded  courses  of  five  months  in  each  year  is  to  be  had 
in  the  Medical  College  of  tne  Pacific,  and  in  the  medical  department'  of  tbe  University 
of  California,  both  **  regular  "  schools  in  San  Francisco.  A  matriculating  examination 
is  required  in  the  former  from  1880 ;  graded  studies  and  yearly  examinations  are  found 
in  both  from  lb79.  In  connection  with  the  medical  department  of  the  university  Dr. 
H.  D.  Cogswell  establishes  4  chairs,  viz,  of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and 
surgery. — (University  Register  and  announcements  for  1880.) 

The  California  College  of  Pharmacy,  at  San  Francisco,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  California  although  retaining  its  own  organization,  had  51  studenta  in 
1879-'80.  The  candidate  for  graduation  must  have  had  at  least  3^  years'  practical 
experience,  but  he  is  not  to  receive  a  diploma  until  the  completion  of  4  years'  service. 
Attendance  on  two  full  courses  of  lectures  is  also  required. —  (University  Register.) 

The  Cogswell  Dental  College,  connected  with  the  University  of  California,  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Co^well,  of  San  Francisco,  in  1879.  The  design 
is  to  have  complete  courses  of  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry,  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery  to  be  ^ven  at  the  termination  of  the  course.  Chairs 
of  operative  dentistry,  mechanical  dentistry,  and  regional  anatomy  and  surgery  are  to 
be  established.  Women  are  to  be  admitted  as  well  as  men.  Twelve  free  scholarships 
are  to  be  endowed  and  a  system  of  free  dental  operations  is  to  be  organized  for  those 
too  poor  to  pay. — (University  Register.) 

For  statistics  of  scientific  and  professional  instruotion,  see  Tables  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII 
of  the  appendix;  for  summaries  of  them,  like  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Cominis- 
Bioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SDUCATIOX  OF  TBB  DEAF  AND  DTT^n  AND  THK  BLIND. 

The  California  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
Berkeley,  was  founded  in  1860 ;  in  1865  it  was  placed  under  State  control,  and  in  1873 

I  Tho  ToUnd  Medical  College  was  donated,  in  1872-73,  to  tiio  State  University,  and  became  tho 
medicid  department  of  that  nniversity. 
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it  was  reported  that  the  inmates  were  clothed,  as  well  as  fed  and  tan^ht,  at  State 
expense.  The  bnilding  was  bnmed  in  January,  1875,  and  in  reconstmctmg  the  insti- 
tution a  new  plan  was  adopted,  that  of  separate  fire  proof  *'  homes"  for  from  ^0  to  50 
persons  each.  Two  such  buildings  were  constructed.  The  pupils  are  trained  in  Eng- 
lish branches,  in  Scripture  lessons,  and  drawing:  also  in  priuting  and  gardening,  sew- 
ing, and  general  housework.  The  statistics  for  1880  are  111  pupils,  107  of  them  remain- 
ing in  December,  and  8  instructors. —  (Reports  and  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb|  January,  1881.) 

KDUCATIOX  OP  THE  CHINESE. 

The  report  for  1880  of  the  Woman's  Union  Mission  of  San  Francisco  seems  to  indicate 
that  good  work  has  been  done  in  the  11  years  since  this  mission  was  organized  for  the 
educating  of  Chinese  women  and  children,  yet  lack  of  statistics  renders  it  impossible 
to  show  to  what  point  their  success  has  extended.  The  report  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  indicates  that  all  branches  of  the  work  have  been  continued  as  reported  in  the 
previous  year.  A  day  school  in  San  Francisco  numbered  from  18  to  :tO.  The  average 
attendance  in  the  evening  school  ranged  from  C5  to  80,  and  3  teachers  were  employed 
besides  the  missionaries.  The  branch  missions  reported  as  follows :  San  Jos^,  whole 
number  enrolled  110,  average  attendance,  18;  Santa  Rosa,  30  scholars,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  15  to  20.  The  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  a  large 
and  efficient  school  and  a  home  and  reformatory  for  Chinese  women.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  and  the  Baptist  Chinese  Mission  both  report  schools  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Industrial  School,  which  was  organized  in  1859, 
was  turne<l  over  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  1872.  It  admits  i>ersons  under  18  years 
of  age,  and  trains  them  in  the  elements  of  a  common  school  education  and  in  various 
industries.  In  1879-'80  there  were  474  inmates  in  the  institution.  In  June,  1880,  there 
were  105  boys  and  60  girls  remaining. — (Reports.) 

TRAINING  IN  ART. 

The  San  Francisco  School  of  Design  was  organized  in  1873,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  San  Francisco  Art  Association.  lustruction  is  given  in  painting  and  drawing.  No 
])upil8  under  14  vears  of  ago  are  admitted ;  those  entering  pay  tuition  fees,  and  any 
dcticiency  is  made  up  by  the  art  association.  In  1879-^80  there  were  65  pupils  in 
attendance. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  convention  of  this  kind  was  held  in  San  Francisco  December  26-28,  1854, 
with  about  100  persons  present.  In  August,  1856,  a  similar  meeting  was  held  at  Beni- 
cia,  only  about  60  members  present.  From  that  date  until  1861,  no  mention  is  made 
of  such  meetings.  On  May  27,  1861,  a  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  organized  in  San 
Francisco.  This  institute  discussed  measures  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  school 
methods  and  school  work.  Annual  sessions  were  held  until  1871,  when,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  legislature  to  make  suitable  appropriations,  there  was  a  cessation  of  these 
meetings.  In  June,  1875,  a  State  Teachers'  Association  was  formed  at  San  Jos^.  This 
body  continues  to  hold  annual  sessions,  the  one  for  1880,  which  met  December  28-30, 
ac  San  Francisco,  being  unusually  successful.  The  attendance,  while  not  particularly 
large,  included  many  representative  teachers.  The  president.  Professor  Norton,  ad- 
dressed the  audience  on  *'Joints  in  our  armor;''  Rev.  C.  C.  Strattou,  of  the  University 
of  the  Pacific,  lectured  on  <' Christian  higher  education,"  pleading  for  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  culture ;  £x-Sui>erintendent  A.  L.  Mann  delivered  an  able  address  on 
Horace  Mann;  Professor  Towle,  of  the  Vallejo  High  School,  read  a  paper  on  "Honest 
work  in  the  essentials ; "  State  Superintendent  Campbell,  one  on ''  The  State  and  hicher 
education;"  Miss  Kate  Fisher,  of  Oakland,  one  on  '< Proper  reading  for  scnool 
libraries;"  Miss  Kate  Smith  replied  to  the  enemies  of  the  Kindergarten;  Professor 
Sill,  of  the  University  of  California,  argued  in  favor  of  free  high  schools;  and  Mr. 
F.  P.  Perkins,  in  a  paper  on  ''Reading  and  libraries,"  showed  the  public  library  to 
be  an  important  and  proper  piece  of  the  great  machine  of  education.  Other  papers 
were  read,  on  •'Needed  reform  in  education"  and  on  "  The  duties  of  teachers,"  and  a 
lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  John  Mnir,  on  "Alaska  and  its  glaciers."  Among  the  resolu- 
tions which  were  unanimously  adopted  were  the  following:  That  the  le^slalnre  be 
requested  to  fix  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  at  a  figore  enabling  them  to 
devote  their  whole  time  to  such  frequent  supervision  of  schools  as  is  needed  to  secure 
the  highest  efficiency  and  economy ;  that  only  persons  of  the  highest  character  and 
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capacity  he  selected  to  act  as  school  teachers  and  members  of  boards  of  edacation ;  that 
in  large  cities  members  of  boards  of  education  be  appointed  rather  than  elected ;  and 
that  a  chair  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  be  established  in  the  State  University 
of  California. — (Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal,  January  and  May,  1861.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEB. 

Hon.  Fbbo.  M.  Campbell,  StaU  tuperinUndent  o/piMU  in«(ru«tion,  Sacramento, 

(Term,  1880-1884.] 

Other  foperinteiidentB  In  the  ten  years  hATe  been  Ber.  0.  P.  Fitsgenld,  1868-1872 :  Hon.  H.  If.  Bol- 
•nder  1872-1876;  Hon.  Bcni  8.  Carr,  1876-1880. 
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SUMMAKY  OF  EDUCATION^AIi  STATISTICS 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  agoa  .................... 

7,742 

10,133 

14,417 

19,309 

Kurolled  in  gradec  schools -. 

Knrolled  in  unffriicled  schools ............. 

Total  nnmber  enrolled ---. .---.. 

4,357 
2,611 

6,389 

3,042 

-        53 

56 

198 
105 
138 
1,259 
«103,266 
106 

78 

101 

179 

$68  00 

51  00 

175,927 
101,682 

7,456 

4,172 

52 

56 

243 
125 
180 
1,566 
t260,183 
111 

107 

134 

241 

«62  00 

51  00 

♦138,803 
141,374 

11,276 

6,508 

Average  dailv  attendance     .... ...... .... 

Percentage  of  enrolment  on  school  popa- 
lation. 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  on  en- 
rolment. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  district-s 

160 

80 

120 

652 

182,574 

92 

80 

84 

164 

|69  00 

54  00 

$81,274 
67,395 

290 
157 
253 

Number  of  school -houses .- 

Nnmber  of  schools - 

Volumes  in  school  libraries 

Valuation  of  public  school  property 

Average  time  of  school  in  days. .......... 

$337,895 
97 

139 

169 

306 

$60  00 

50  00 

$205,765 
199,765 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 
Men  teachinf7  in  nnblio  schools. .... ...... 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools 

Whole  nu!iiber  emnloved.         ............ 

AveraiFe  monthlv  nav  of  men. ...... ...... 

A  vera  If  e  monthlv  Dav  of  women .... ...... 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools ..... 

Whole  exBenditure  for  them  ............. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  arising  from  land  sold ........... 

Amount  paid  in  ......................... 

Interest  on  available  fund  ............... 

a  The  school  tge  wm  5-21  until  1878,  then  0-2L 
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OF  COIiORADO— 1870-'71  TO  1870-'8O. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-»T9. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 

1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

23,274 

21,962 

21,612 

26,473 

29,ra8 

8,508 

10,263 

18,771 

10,919 

63 

58 

389 
255 

35,566 
10,377 
11,742 
22,119 
12,618 
62 

67 

414 
292 

I.  5,828 
I.  1,869 
I.  1,479 
I.  3,348 
I.  1,699 
D.    1 

D.    1 

I.    25 
I.    37 

I.  27,824 

12,552 
7.343 

14,364 

14,085 

8,141 

65 

58 

313 
219 

16,641 

9,699 

63 

58 

372 

249 

I.  17,762 
I.  10,007 

329 
172 
280 

341 
217 

I.    254 
I.    212 

1,583 

$472,963 

106 

233 

297 

530 

$56  10 

51  45 

$245,145 
215,225 

2,883 

$474,771 

91 

226 
341 

567 

$49  90 

46  95 

$281,674 
243,850 

$40,000 

12,541 

5,600 

'  3,260 
$496,891 

3,642 
$682,410 

I.   382 

I.  $185, 519 

I.  2,990 
I.  $599, 836 

$414,009 
116 

$504,248 
100 

176 
225 

401 

$60  00 

48  00 

$270,856 
233,298 

172 

205 
377 

$60  00 
48  00 

$247,179 
210,814 

255 

338 

593 

$57  27 

52  88 

$309,499 
264,371 

247 

431 

678 

($42  84 

40  87 

$522,581 
395,227 

$36,000 

D.    8 
I.    93 
L    85 
D.$14  43 
D.  12  01 

I.$213,082 
1.130,856 

I.    167 
I.    347 
I.    514 
D.  $26  16 
D.  13  13 

I.  $441, 307 
I.  327,832 

$5,918 

9,765 

I.  $3, 847 

" ""1 

h  In  angndod  sohoolsi  In  graded  sohools  men  teaching  zeoelTod  $101.75  and  women  $64JI9. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

From  tlie  year  1861  there  was  a  saperintendent  of  common  schools,  the  territoriiJ 
treasurer  serving  ex  officio  as  such,  although  the  separate  office  of  territorial  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  was  not  created  till  1669.  Formerly  nominated  and 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  since  1877  he  has  been 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters.  County  superintendents,  elected  by  the  people,  have 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  system.  The  constitution  of  1876,  when  Col- 
orado became  a  State,  provided  a  State  board  of  education,  with  a  board  of  land  com- 
misuioners  for  management  of  the  school  lands,  and  allowed  women^  the  right  to  vote 
at  school  elections  and  to  hold  school  offices  in  districts.  It  also  provided  that  an  edu- 
cational qualification  for  electors  might  be  prescribed  after  1890.  District  boards  of 
directors  (up  to  that  time  composed  of  only  3  persons)  were  in  the  same  year  allowed 
to  be  composed  of  6  for  a  population  over  1,000,  and  a  law  was  passed  allovidng  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  3  members  to  attend  to  union  high  schools.  The  sys- 
tem, as  thus  constituted,  includes,  the  following  officers:  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  a  State  board  of  education,  a  State  board  of  land  commissioners, 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  district  boards  of  directors  of  3  to  6  members,  and 
committees  of  3  members  (with  the  county  superintendent  as  president)  to  attend  to 
union  high  school  districts.  Women  may  hold  school  district  offices  and  vote  at  school 
elections. —  (School  laws  and  constitution,  1876.) 

OTHBB  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Prior  to  the  entrance  of  this  Stibte  into  the  Union,  in  1876,  the  school  laws  differed 
in  some  minor  details  from  the  more  complete  arrangements  growing  out  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  that  year.  To  that  date  the  school  age  was  5-21 ;  thereafter,  6-21. 
Union  high  schools  were  first  established  in  that  year.  The  school  funds,  from  taxa- 
tion,^ fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  &c.,  were  apportioned  among  the  districts  according 
to  the  children  of  school  age  enumerated.  A  law  of  February  12,  1876,  however,  gave 
one-half  of  the  general  school  fund  according  to  the  aggregate  attendance  at  school ; 
the  other  half,  according  to  the  children  of  school  age  enumerated.  The  basis  of 
apportionment  from  March  22, 1877,  has  boon  according  to  the  number  of  children  6 
to  21  years  of  age.  According  to  the  law  of  February  12, 1876,  after  September,  1877, 
districts  would  forfeit  their  share  of  the  general  school  fund  unless  the  schools  were 
maintained  120  days  in  the  preceding  year.  The  constitution  of  March,  1876,  changed 
this  to  throe  months  (60  days),  which  still  remains  the  rule.  Teachers  were  and  are 
required  to  have  certificates  of  qualification  or  licenses  &om  the  proper  authorities  to 
eu  title  them  to  compensation  for  their  services.  As  the  law  stands  now,  the  counties, 
to  receive  their  share  of  the  public  school  funds,  must  have  made  the  proper  report  to 
the  State  superintendent;  the  districts,  as  above  stated,  must  have  taught  school 
at  least  60  days  during  the  preceding  year,  except  that  in  new  districts  a  year  is  al- 
lowed to  pass  before  this  provision  goes  into  effect.  Districts  may  vote  to  raise  special 
funds  for  school-houses  and  other  purposes,  which  must  be  kept  separate  fh>m  the 
State  school  moneys.  The  constitution  forbids  the  teaching  of  any  sectarian  tenets  or 
doctrines  in  the  public  schools  and  the  making  of  anv  distinction  or  classification  of 
pupils  on  account  of  race  or  color.'  It  also  prohibits  tne  use  of  public  funds  to  sustain 
any  educational  institution  of  a  sectarian  character,  and  prohibits  the  requirement  of 
any  religious  test  or  qualification  as  a  condition  of  admission,  either  as  teacher  or 
student,  to  any  such  institution.  Provision  is  made  for  hi^h  schools,  for  a  State  uni- 
versity, and  for  a  State  agricultural  colleg^.  If  teachers'  institutes  are  held  ($100  annu- 
ally being  allowed  therefor  in  each  Judicial  district),  teachers  attending  receive  their 
pay,  even  if  their  schools  should  be  closed  by  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  his  report  for  1879-'80,  indicates  his 
belief  that  the  uest  citizens  are  taking  such  an  active  interest  in  the  public  schools  that 
no  step  backward  will  ever  be  taken ;  but  that,  in  number  and  excellence,  the  schools 
will  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  communities,  and  that,  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
present,  in  most  Colorado  towns,  the  most  costly  edifice  will  be  the  school  building, 
the  most  precious  institution  the  public  school.  Reports  from  the  different  counties 
indicate  a  general  improvement  in  the  building|S  ana  grounds,  and  that  many  school 
buUdinss  are  in  process  of  erection.  The  statistical  tables  show  also  decided  advance- 
ment.   There  was  an  increase  in  youth  of  school  age,  in  enrolment  both  in  graded 

>  The  question  of  female  soflfhiffe  was  decided  as  ftbovo  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  at  the  general 
election  after  the  admission  of  tnis  State  Into  the  Union. 

*Connty  taxation  was,  from  1870, 2  to  10  mills  on  the  dollar;  In  1880  it  stands  not  less  than  2  mills  nor 
more  than  5. 

*  Separate  schools  fat  colored  children  are  firand,  however,  thxoogh  all  these  yean. 
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and  nnsraded  schools,  in  the  aYorage  daily  attendance,  in  the  number  of  districts  and 
school-nonses,  in  the  val  nation  of  school  property,  in  teachers,  and  in  both  receipte 
and  expenditures  for  school  purposes.  Tet,  with  all  this  apparent  progress,  there  are 
elements  of  weakness  in  the  country  schools  which  are  due  to  the  short  terms,  fre- 
quent changes  of  teachers,  and  inefficient  teaching.  These  troubles  are  traced  in  the 
main  to  financial  difficulties  in  the  districts,  caused  by  the  small  amount  of  the  levy 
for  school  purposes  and  the  failure  to  collect  the  levv ;  to  carelessness  or  lack  of  inter- 
est of  school  officers  and  patrons,  some  schools  not  being  visited  from  one  year  to  an- 
other ;  to  the  few  candidates  from  whom  to  select  teachers ;  and  to  the  distance  of  many 
children  from  school,  which  naturally  prevents  their  regular  attendance.  Superin- 
tendent Shattuck  thinks  there  can  be  no  material  change  for  the  better  in  these  coun- 
try schools  till  the  lands  become  more  thickly  settled,  unless  the  change  should  come 
through  the  raising  of  the  lesal  minimum  mill  tax  levied  by  the  counties  for  school 
purposes.  This  increase  of  t-ne  county  levy  would  cause  cities  and  villages  to  give 
more  than  they  receive,  but  the  poorer  schools  would  be  aided  and  the  schools  of  the 
county  would  be  supported  mainly  by  the  general  fund  instead  of  by  special  taxa- 
tion. He  also  says  that  in  the  past  the  teachers  have  come  in  from  other  States,  while 
now  the  graduates  of  the  Colontdo  schools  seek  these  places,  and  the^  need  the  train- 
ing procured  at  normal  institutes.  Then  be  would  have  county  superintendents  more 
particular  as  to  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  district  secretaries,  who,  working  without 
pay,  are  oftentimes  verjr  neglectful  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them.  A  step  in 
advance  in  the  examination  of  teachers  has  been  made  since  August,  1877,  the  ques- 
tions for  the  quarterly  examinations  of  teachers  being  now  sent  m>m  the  State  super- 
intendent's office  to  the  different  county  superintendents.  The  results  of  this  nni- 
fbrmity  of  examination  seem  to  be  satisfactory.-^ (State  report.) 

r]^um£  of  the  school  system  for  ten  tears. 

The  separate  office  of  territorial  superintendent  of  pnblio  instruction  was  created 
in  ia69;  previously,  the  territorial  treasurer  served  ex  officio  in  this  capacity.  In  the 
earlier  yeafs  reports  from  the  county  superintendents  were  frequently  retarded  or  not 
sent  in  at  all,  but  during  1870-71  the  people  commenced  to  manifest  much  interest  in 
the  common  schools  and  in  a  greater  length  of  term,  while  as  etirly  as  that  year  graded 
schools  were  in  successful  operation  in  Denver,  Central,  Blackhawk,  and  several  other 
towns  in  the  Territory.  In  1672-73  a  great  increase  in  school  population,  a  growing 
interest  in  popular  education,  several  costly  school  buildings  in  process  of  erection, 
and  a  tendency  towards  equality  in  teachertf'  wages  were  noticeable,  in  some  districts 
the  men  even  receiving  less  than  the  women.  Still  there  was  neglect  of  the  school  ad- 
vantages offiared,  as  omy  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  were  in  attendance 
during  the  111  days  of  the  school  year.  During  the  first  five  years  of  this  decennary 
several  schools  for  secondary  instruction  were  instituted ;  the  first  regularly  organize<l 
hiffh  school  in  the  Territory  was  established  at  Denver  (apparently  In  1873-'74) ;  two 
colleges,  outgrowths  of  missionary  labor,  came  into  existence;  the  University  of  Col- 
orado >  became  a  fixed  fact;  the  Territorial  School  of  Mines,  which,  with  these  other 
colleges,  admitted  both  sexes,  was  created;  a  theological  school  (St.  Matthews  Hall) 
began  its  work;  and  the  deaf-mute  institute  at  Colorado  Springs  was  established. 
Moreover,  the  Territory  was  entirely  free  from  debt,  with  a  large  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury, and  it  was  stated  in  1875  that  the  most  ardent  educational  enthusiast  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  progress  made  in  the  five  years.  In  1870  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion required  of  teachers  was  raised,  the  value  of  school  property  materially  increased, 
and  the  year  was  marked  by  a  healthy  growth  of  the  school  system.  From  that 
year  on  the  public  schools  continued  prosperous,  and  there  was  an  evident  desire  to 
establish  even  more  schools.  Teachers'  wages  decreased  somewhat  from  1876  to  1878, 
but  the  tendency  to  equalize  the  salaries  of  men  and  women  continued,  the  pay  to  bo 
fixed  rather  by  the  amount  and  kind  of  labor  than  by  the  sex  of  the  laborer.  Refer- 
ence to  the  statistical  table  shows  a  decided  growth  in  enrolment,  attendance^  dis- 
tricts, teachers,  volumes  in  school  libraries,  valuation  of  school  property,  and  in  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  school  purposes  during  the  ten  years. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

A  Kindergarten  was  established  in  1677  at  Denver,  with  an  attendance  of  8  pupils. 
In  1879  it  ceased  to  exist. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  public  school  system  of  Denver  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  education  of 
6  members  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years,  2  to  be  changed  each  year.  The  board 
chooses  annually  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

lAlthonffh  it  did  not  open  nntU  1877,  l»nd  waa  secnred  in  1871.  and  in  1874  an  impropriation  of  $15,000 
from  the  legialatore  was  received  towards  the  erection  of  a  bnilding. 
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Leadville  has  also  a  board  of  edncation  of  6  memben,  and  a  city  saperioiendent. 
The  Grolden  school  district  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  direotois.    Tbe 
principal  of  one  of  the  schools  acts  as  superintendent  of  the  diatrict  schools. 


STATISTICS. 


Citlea. 

Popnlatioii, 
censas  of 
1880. 

Children  of 

Bnrdhnent 
inpublic 
•choole. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendanee. 

Knmherof 
teeehera. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Denver ................... 

85.(80 

14.820 

5,700 
al,200 

8,210 
1.000 

l.»58 

65 
18 

$107,352 

Leadville 

a  In  Deoember,  1879. 
ADDmONAI.  PABTICX7ULR8. 

Denver  reports  2,600  sittings  for  study  in  its  7  public  school  buildings,  valued,  with 
sites  and  furniture,  at  $403,000.  Besides  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  there  were 
believed  to  be  500  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Leadville  reports  progress  from  year  to  year  in  the  schools,  which  were  opened  for  the 
first  time  in  July,  1877.  Until  within  a  few  months  one  school  building  and  a  few 
rented  rooms  housed  all  the  pupils,  but  in  1880  a  fine  central  building,  to  cost  $41,000, 
was  erected  for  school  purposes.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1879  five  teachers  were 
reported,  which  number  increased  to  nine  before  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Eighteen 
teachers,  one  a  special  teacher  of  muidc,  and  1,000  pupils  were  reported  at  the  close  of 
1880.  A  general  standard  of  excellence  was  also  noticeable. — (Weekly  Democrat, 
Leadville,  January  1, 1881.) 

Golden  reports  progress  in  school  matters  worthy  of  mention.  The  total  enrolment 
in  18dO  was  501  out  of  a  school  population  of  about  1,600 ;  average  belonging,  355 ;  av- 
erage attendance,  337.  The  directors  report  ample  facilities  for  school  work,  schools 
approaching  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  good  discipline  in  all  departments,  a  school- 
hou»e  costiug  $7,000  erected  during  the  year,  and  a  system  of  grading  undertaken. — 
(Report  of  board  of  directors.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

KOBMAL"  COURSES. 

Normal  courses  are  found  in  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  which  reported 
31  normal  pupils  in  1879-'80 ;  in  Colorado  College,  which  had  4  classes  in  the  normal 
school  and  required  a  knowledge  of  English  ^ammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
orthography  of  those  desiring  admission ;  ana  in  the  high  school  at  Denver,  where 
teachers  are  trained  for  the  city  schools. —  (Catalogues  and  reports.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

TTie  school  law  provides  for  a  teachers'  institute  in  each  judicial  district,  and  that 
such  meetings  must  originate  in  the  expressed  desire  of  twenty-five  or  more  teachers, 
each  institnte  to  receive  State  aid  to  the  extent  of  $100  annually.  The  State  superin- 
tendent says  that  "  no  such  institute  has  ever  been  held  or  ever  will  be."  He  gives 
as  a  reason  that  the  county  seats  of  any  two  counties  are  too  far  apart  and  the  cost  of 
travel  too  great  to  expect  the  teachers  of  such  oonnties  to  unite  in  an  institute.^  He 
states,  however,  that  the  need  of  normal  institutes  increases  from  year  to  year,  as 
graduates  fVom  the  schools  of  Colorado  are  now  seeking  positions  as  teachers  which 
used  to  be  occupied  by  experienced  instructors  from  other  parts  of  the  Union.  En- 
deavors were  made  in  1878  to  form  such  associations,  and  one  institute  was  held  in 
Leadville  in  September  1878,  with  18  teachers  present. — (Laws  and  State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

In  1872  an  act  was  passed  naming  the  Colorado  Monthly  (published  at  Denver  fh>m 
the  preceding  year)  as  the  official  organ  of  the  department  of  public  schools  of  the 
Territory.  This  act  took  eft'ect  February  8,  1872,  but  the  publication  of  the  Journal 
does  not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  1873. — (Law,  1872.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

A  table  of  statistics  in  the  State  report  enumerates  166  graded  schools  in  12  coun- 
ties, and  Superintendent  Shattuck  states  that  all  the  graded  schools  have  a  high  school 

1  Attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  eetablisb  these  moetingB,  for  in  1870-'71  micoessfol  inatitutes 
were  hela  in  Arapahoe  and  Boulder  Counties,  ond  in  1875  one  was  held  in  Weld  County. 
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ooQTse.  Denver  is,  howeyer.  the  only  place  of  safflcient  popnlation  to  require  a  school 
of  this  grade  with  a  full  ana  entirely  distrnct  faculty.  This  school  offers  3  courses  of 
4  years  each:  a  general  course,  an  English  classical,  and  a  classical. 

The  Lead ville  nigh  school  reported  a  principal  and  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  latter 
part  of  1880  and  an  enrolment  of  94  pupils.  Good  attendance  and  rapid  advancement 
of  pupils  were  mentioned.  In  Golden  the  hich  school  course  occupies  3  years  and  aims 
to  give  thorough  instruction  in  the  English  uranches,  but  does  not  include  the  study 
of  languages. —  (State  and  city  reports  and  LeadviUe  Weekly  Democrat.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of 
these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  FOR  DOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  ColoradOy  Boulder,  became  an  institution  of  the  State  under  the 
constitution  of  1376,  and  was  placed  under  the  control  of  six  regents  elected  by  the 
people.  The  act  to  establish  this  institution  was  passed  in  1862,  but  it  was  only  in 
1877  that  sufficient  funds  were  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  university  to  allow  a  com- 
mencement to  be  made.  The  intention  is  to  include  classical,  philosophical,  normal, 
scientific,  and  legal  courses  in  the  instruct  ion,  and  to  have  a  department  of  pbysical 
sciences.  In  1875-*80  ihere  were  72  pupils  in  the  preparatory  classes,  31  in  the  normal, 
and  18  in  the  university  proper  —  total,  121.  The  whole  expenses  for  the  two  years 
endiuK  October  1,  1880,  wore  $23,891]^  the  teachers  receiving  $15,290  of  this  amoimt. — 
(Catalogues  and  State  report,  1879-*80.) 

Colorado  College^  Colorado  Springs,  dates  its  organization  from  1874.  It  has  already 
established  3  general  courses  oi  study :  an  English  normal,  a  preparatory  classical,  and 
a  collegiate.  There  is  also  a  mining  and  metallurgical  course.  Graduates  of  the  Den- 
ver high  school  are  received  without  examination;  graduates  of  the  preparatory 
school  enter  the  freshman  class  with<iut  further  examination.  The  establishment  of 
a  professorship  of  the  English  Bible  is  provided  for  in  the  endowment,  and  certain 
biblical  exercises  even  now  ent-i^r  inro  the  course. —  (Circular  for  ISdO.) 

Denver  Unirrrnty  was  incorporated  in  18G4,  but  after  a  few  years'  existence  was 
closed.  It  was  reestablished  in  1880,  with  two  preparatory  courses  of  3  years  each,  a 
full  collegiate  course  lea^lingto  the  degrees  of  B.  s.  and  n.  a.,  special  courses,  andschools 
of  painting  and  music ;  book-keeping,  telegraphy,  French,  and  German  were  taught. 
This  first  term  was  a  successful  one,  and  there  were  between  80  and  90  pupils  under 
instruction. — (Prospectus  and  Western  Christian  Advocate,  December  29,  1880.) 

Erans  University j  Evans,  a  Presbyterian  institution  open  to  both  sexes,  was  reported 
in  1874  and  1875.  In  the  latter  year  it  had  20  mule  and  15  female  students  in  its  pre- 
paratory department,  but  none  in  collegiate  classes.  Whether  it  is  still  in  existence 
or  has  ever  reached  collegiate  rank  is  unknown. 

For  detailed  statistics,  reference  is  ma^le  to  Table  IX  of  the  app«idix;  for  a  sum- 
mary thereof,  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

This  sex  has  equal  opportunities  with  the  men  in  the  universities  and  colleges  re- 
porting. For  any  other  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  especially  adapt<*d  to  women, 
reference  is  made  to  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix,  and  to  a  summary  thereof  in  the 
rejiort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIElfTIFIC. 

The  State  Agricultural  College^  Fort  Collins,  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  February  11,  1870.  In  1876  its  affairs  were  said  to  have  been  success- 
fully managed,  but  it  was  not  fully  organized  urn  il  1878-79,  its  initial  or  preparatory 
term  closing  November  28,  1879.  It  has  a  4  years*  course,  opens  its  doors  to  women, 
and  requires  for  admission  an  examination  in  common  school  branches. — (Reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  lor  1878  and  1879  and  circular  for  1880  ) 

The  State  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  dates  its  charter  from  1870  and  its  organization 
from  1874.  It  was  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  1876,  with  6  students  in 
the  school  and  20  attending  lectures.  In  1877  it  was  reorganized  as  a  free  scientific 
school,  and  after  January  17,  1878,  it  was  to  be  supported  by  a  State  tax  of  one-tenth 
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of  a  mill  on  the  dollar.  In  1880  the  legislature  increaBed  the  regalar  appropriation, 
a  U6W  buildiog  was  erected,  and  a  complete  reorganization  and  equipment  were'  to 
follow.  There  are  now  two  regular  courses  of  study,  in  mining  engineering  and  met- 
allurgy, each  covering  3  years.  A  satisfactory  examination  at  the  termination  of 
either  course  entitles  to  a  State  diploma.  No  special  examination  for  admission  is  to 
ho  required  until  1880-'dl. —  (Circulars.) 

Colorado  CoUegCy  Colorado  Spnngs,  has  added  to  its  other  courses  a  mining  and 
metallurgical  department.  There  are  also  special  courses,  the  finishing  of  which 
entitles  to  a  certiiieate  of  competency.  The  regular  course,  leading  to  M.  e.,  includes 
instruction  in  descri;>tivo  autf  theoretical  metallurgy,  mining  engmeering,  historical 
and  practical  chemistry,  analysis,  assaying,  geology,  and  mineralogy. —  (Circular, 
lo79—  oO, ) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

There  are  no  professional  schools  in  this  State.  In  1870,  Matthews  Hall,  a  theolog- 
ical school  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  started  at  Golden.  In  187.5  it 
reported  a  3  years^  course,  3  instructors,  and  2  students.  In  1877  it  was  suspended, 
and  on  April  6.  1878,  the  building  was  destroyed  by  tire.  No  legal  or  medical  schools 
have  been  estaDlished. 

8PECIAI.  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEiVF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Mute  and  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Was 
founded  in  1874,  and  the  legislature  then  appropriated  |5,000  for  its  immediate  use 
and  levied  a  tax  of  one- fifth  of  one  mill  for  its  second  year's  maintenance.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1876,  the  institution  took  possession  of  a  newhuilding  erected  on  grounds  donated 
by  the  Colorado  Springs  Company.  The  institute  is  supported  by  tlie  State,  and  it 
offers  free  instruction  to  all  deaf-mute  or  blind  resfdents  of  the  State  between  4  and  21 
years  of  age.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  7  years  and  embraces  the  common 
Euglish  branches,  United  States  history,  drawing,  articulation,  and  lip  reading.  The 
girls  leam  dressmaking  and  plain  sewing;  the  boys,  printing.  A  return  for  1880 
reports  3  instructors,  38  pupils  (all  mutes),  and  r>}  mutes  admitted  since  1874.  Lack 
of  room  had  prevented  tne  admission  of  the  blind,  but  the  legislature  appropriated 
$20,000  for  additional  buildings  and  furnishing,  so  that  hereafter  the  blind  will  be 
admitted.— (Return  and  former  reports  to  this^ureau.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

On  December  28,  1875,  the  first  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  in  Denver 
bv  about  150  superintendents,  teachers,  and  others.  The  sixth  annual  session  took 
place  in  the  same  city  on  December  28-29, 1880.  It  was  reported  to  be  a  very  successful 
meeting.  President  J.  H.  Baker,  in  the  opening  address,  referred  to  the  great  need 
of  zeal  in  school  work.  Mr.  W.  S.  Thomas,  of  Leadville,  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
a  teacher's  work.  Superintendent  Gove  discussed  Richard  Grant  White's  attack  on 
the  school  systen^  Messrs.  Sewall  and  Haskill  continuing  the  subject.  The  afternoon 
session  was  occupied  by  President  E.  £.  Edwards,  of  Fort  Collins,  on  '^  Education  and 
the  state,"  and  by  Miss  Forbes,  of  Larimer  City,  on  *'The  development  of  the  facul- 
ties in  primary  work."  In  the  evening,  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert  lectured  on  the  benefits  of 
culture  to  mankind.  The  subjects  for  the  following  day  were:  Methods  of  teachiuj^ 
elementary  algebra,  the  education  of  women,  and  the  development  of  faculties  in  pri- 
maiy  work.  Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  the  consolidation  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  the  School  of  Mines  into  on©  institution,  as  by 
a  concentration  of  the  funds  the  cause  of  higher  education  would  be  benefited ;  sug- 
gesting the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  pedagogics  in  connection  with  the  university, 
as  more  thorou^^h  normal  training  is  needed ;  urging  that  the  granting  of  State  diplo- 
mas be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  to  prepare  questions  for  county  boards  and 
for  examinations  for  State  diplomas ;  and  that  the  sciences  be  struck  off  the  third  class 
certificates ;  also  demonstrating  the  need  of  a  State  reform  school  for  boys.  After  the 
election  of  ofilcers,  the  meeting  adjourned. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education  and 
other  sources.) 

teachers'  convention. 

An  association  of  teachers  met  at  Boulder  April  1-2, 1880,  but  whether  this  was  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  or  a  more  local  assemblage  does  not  appear.  Papers  were 
read  on  "Methods  of  teaching,"  "Methods  of  teaching  percentage,"  "The  Bible  in 
our  public  schools,"  "  The  cooperation  of  parents  in  scnool  work,"  "  Cultivation  of  a 
literary  taste,"  "  A  method  in  grammar,"  and  "Method  of  teaching  orthography  and 
reading."    Superintendent  Cornell  gave  a  lecture  ob  "  Oar  schools  and  school  work." 
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Prof.  J.  A.  Sewall  spoke  on  <'  How  to  teach  natnral  soiences."  Mr.  M.  Bagly  read  a 
paper  on  **  How  sliall  we  teach  t"  and  an  illustration  of  primary  work  in  nnmbers  was 
given  by  a  class  in  charge  of  Miss  Westover.  The  exercises  were .  interspersed  with 
mnsio  and  recitations. —  (New  York  School  Journal.) 

CHHSP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Joseph  0.  Shattuck,  StaU  tupirintmdeiU  t^pubUe  inttnuthfit  DsiMwr. 

[First  tenn,  1870-1870  {  aeoond  term,  1870-188L] 

Preceding  superintendents  in  the  ten  yean  were ;  Hon.  W.  0.  Lathrop,  Febmaiy,  1870,  to  July,  187t, 
and  Hon.  Horace  M.  Hale,  July,  1878,  to  Noyember  18, 1870. 
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REPORT  OF  T6e  COMMSSIONER  OP  EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  BDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


1870-71. 

1871-^. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

rOPULATIOK  AND  ATTENDAIfCE. 

Children  oi  school  age  (4-16).. 

Enrolled  in  pnblic  schools 

Average  attendance,  winter... 
Average  attendance,  summer.. 
Per  cent.  enh>lled  in  public 

schools. 

Per  cent,  in  all  schools 

Pupils  in  other  than  public 

schools. 
Children  of  school  age  in  no 

schooL 

SCHOOL  DI8TBICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  in  the  State. .. 
Public  schools 

128.468 

113,588 

67,018 

68,349 

88.50 

95.23 

8,754 

11,947 

1,535 
1,630 
2,2'JO 

225 
8m.l2id. 

893 

502 
256 

2,420 

2,380 

699 

188 

1,721 

2,194 

966  56 

^2  69 

$1,503,618 
1,496,981 

$2,043,376 

131,748 

114,805 

67,599 

58,113 

87.14 

93.99 
9,029 

13,512 

1,521 
1,038 
2,348 

232 
8  m.  13i  d. 

873 

520 
254 

2,477 

2,438 

715 

198 

1,762 

2,240 

$67  01 

34  09 

$1,442,669 
1,528,440 

$2,043,376 

132,908 

114,857 

67,172 

60,905 

86.41 

92.83 

8,529 

133,528 

119,298 

71,433 

63,052 

89.34 

95.65 

8,422 

13,030 

1,495 
1,642 
2,458 

260 
176.29 

934 

504 
218 

2,601 

2,561 

704 

258 

1,897 

2,303 

$71  48 

36  67 

fl,  612, 940 
1,697,574 

134.976 
119, 4a^ 

71,935; 

65,2511 

88.53 

^30 
9,145 

12,970 

l,506i 
1.65^ 

1,502 
1,648 
2,405 

236 
174.18 

920 

499 
240 

2,521 

2,492 

711 
246 

1,810 

2,246 

$69  03 

36  05 

$1,542,489 
1,477,443 

$2,044,191 

Departments  in  public  schools. 
Graded  schools 

2.499 

2>ll 

Average  time  of  school  in  days. 
School-houses  in  good  condi- 
tion. 
In  fair  condition. ............. 

176. 2(^ 
531 

In  poor  condition ............. 

224 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  in  winter  public 

schools. 
Teachers  in  summer  public 

schools. 

Men  teaching  in  winter 

Men  teachinff  in  sunmier 

Women  teaching  in  winter 

Women  teaching  in  summer. .. 

Average  monthly  pay,  men 

Average  monthly  pay,  women. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  income  for  public  schools. 
Total  expenditure  for  public 
schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 
Amnnnt  of  available  fund 

1 
2.631 

2,596 

TCI 

«72. 

1,910 

2.324' 

$70  05, 

37  35 

$1,592,858 
,  1,552,584 
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OF  C0N]N:ECTICUT— 1870-»71  TO  1879-»80, 


iS 

i8 

'O 

a 

•d 

a 

• 

u 

o 

•a5 

g 

-.4 

1875-^6. 

1876-W, 

1877-^78. 

1878-79. 

1879-^80. 

1 

i§ 

1 

11 

^    C3  ^AJ             1 

f 

OfH 

£ 

O  1-^ 

135.189 

137,099 

138,407 

138,428 

140,235 

I. 

1,807 

I. 

11,767 

119, 106 

119,208 

119,828 

119,382 

119,694 

I. 

312   I. 

6,106 

74,369 

75,732 

77,218 

75,678 

78,421 

I. 

2,743 

I. 

11,403 

66.621 

68,588 

69,832 

69,707 

68,672 

D. 

1,035 

I. 

10,323 

88.10 

86.95 

86.56 

86.24 

35.35 

D. 

0.89 

D. 

3.15 

95.36 

94.38 

94.60 

94.34 

94.37 

I. 

0.03  D. 

.86 

9,816 

10,180 

11,109 

11,215 

13,900 

I. 

2,685|  I. 

5,146 

12,297 

13,865 

13,474 

14,112 

13,565 

D. 

547 

I. 

1,618 

1,493 

1,487 

1,500 

1,498 

1,473 

D. 

25 

D. 

62 

1,628 

1,629 

1,647 

1,638 

1,630 

D. 

8.... 

2,499 

2,530 

2,564 

2,571 

2,594 

1. 

23   I. 

304 

270 

277 

280 

300 

308i  I. 

8  L 

83 

178. 13 

177.52 
922 

524 

178.47 

896 

655 

178.60 
909 

555 

179,0;il  I. 
893i  D. 

0.42 
16 

12 

883 

556 

543 

D. 

I. 

41 

212 

201 

213 

192 

211 

L 

19.  D. 

45 

2,656 

2.676 

2,711 

2,741 

2,771 

L 

1 
30  L 

351 

2,638 

2,659 

2,678 

2,721 

2,746 

L 

25  I. 

366 

767 

753 

752 

773 

746 

D. 

27i  L 

47 

321 

305 

349 

377 

392 

I. 

15  L 

206 

1,889 

1,923 

1.959 

1,968 

2,025 

L 

57  I. 

304 

2,317 

2,354 

2,329 

2,344 

2.354 

I. 

10  I. 

160 

$67  43 

$64  55 

$61  03 

$57  19 

$56  43 

D. 

$0  76i  D. 

$10  13 

37  16 

36  20 

36  50 

35  27 

35  45 

I. 

18 

L 

2  76 

$1,560,566 

$1,506,219 

$1^509,159 

$1,390,972 

$1,481,701 

I. 

$90,729 

D. 

$21,917 

1,529,181 

1,510,223 

1,506,477 

1,376,880 

1,408,375 

L 

32,495 

D. 

88,600 

$2,791,993 

$2,000,000 

$3,Q00»a)0 

92.020,000 

$2,020,346 

L 

$34G 

D, 

• 
$23,030 

-T^ 

J 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

From  1665  a  board  of  edacation  of  4  persons  appointed  by  the  fi^eneral  assembly, 
with  the  governor  and  lientenant  govemor  and  a  secretary  cnosen  by  the  board,  has 
had  general  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  The  board  Ims  an 
assistant  secretary,  for  ofiQce  work,  and  a  general  agent,  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  the  compulsory  school  laws.  The  local  officers  since  1856  have  been  town  boards 
of  school  visitors  of  3,  6,  or  9  members;  district  school  committees  of  not  more  than  3 
members,  with  clerk,  treasurer,  and  tax  collector;  and  in  school  districts  which  suc- 
ceeded former  school  societies,  boards  of  education  of  6  or  9  members. 

OTHEB  FEATUBKS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  schools  have  been  sustained  in  this  State  (although,  up  to  1868,  with  the  aid 
of  rate  bills)  since  the  establishment  of  the  first  one  in  New  Haven  in  1639.  The  first 
free  public  school  law  was  passed  in  1868.  It  abolished  rate  bills  and  required  each 
town  to  raise  by  taxation  tne  funds  necessary  to  make  its  schools  free,  not  less  than 
six-tenths  of  a  mUI  on  the  dollar.  In  1869  the  amount  was  fixed  at  not  less  than  one 
mill  on  the  dollar.  In  1871  an  annual  appropriation  was  made  from  the  State  treas- 
ury of  a  sum  equal  to  $1.50  for  each  person  between  4  and  16,  to  be  paid  to  the  several 
towns  with  the  dividends  of  the  school  fund.  The  other  moneys  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  are  the  income  of  town  deposit  funds  and  school  society  funds. 
In  order  to  receive  their  proportion  of  public  money,  districts  must  sustain  schools  at 
least  30  weeks  in  the  year,  when  there  are  24  or  more  children  of  school  age  therein ; 
24  weeks,  when  the  number  is  under  24 ;  and  36  weeks,  when  it  is  110  or  more.  There 
must  also  be  school-houses  and  outbuildinjp  satisfactory  to  the  school  visitors,  and 
each  committee  must  make  a  full  report  of  school  statistics,  including  the  names  of 
all  persons  in  the  district  4  to  16  years  old  and  the  place,  year,  and  month  of  their  last 
attendance  at  school,  with  the  names  of  their  parente,  guardians,  or  employers. 

All  children  8  to  14,  unless  physically  or  mentally  disabled,  must  attend  some  school 
at  least  3  months  in  each  year,  of  which  6  weeks  must  be  consecutive,  or  else  be 
instructed  at  home  for  an  equal  len^h  of  time  in  the  common  school  branches ;  and 
such  children  may  not  be  employed  in  any  business  unless  they  have  been  taught  for 
at  least  60  days  during  the  year  preceding.  A  penalty  of  $100  is  imposed  on  employers 
who  disobey  this  law;  school  visitors  are  required  to  examine  into  the  subject  and 
report  violations  of  the  law,  and  it  is  also  the  special  duty  of  the  agent  of  the  State 
board  to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed.  Towns  and  cities  may  make  regulations  con- 
cerning truants  under  which  youth  growing  up  in  habits  of  idleness  or  immorality 
may  be  committed  to  institutions  for  reformation,  boys  to  the  3tate  Reform  School  or 
to  some  local  house  of  correction,  and  ^Is  to  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Teachers  cannot  be  legally  employed  in  schools  receiving  any  portion  of  their  support 
from  public  money  umess  they  have  certificates  of  qualification  fh)m  the  proper 
officers,  and  no  teacher  may  receive  pay.  unless  he  has  filled  out  his  school  register  in 
the  manner  required  by  law. 

Provision  is  made  iot  public  school  libraries,  graded  and  high  schools,  teachers' 
institutes,  and  a  State  normal  school. — (School  laws.) 

OBNBRAL  CONDinOX. 

The  statistics  for  1879-'80  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ohUdren  4  to  16 ;  in  that 
of  pupils  registered  in  public  and  other  schools ;  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
ana  uie  number  who  continued  to  teach  the  same  school;  in  the  monthly  wages  of 
wbmen  teaching ;  the  amount  received  and  expended  for  public  schools ;  the  number 
of  ffraded  schooLB  and  departments  therein;  also  of  departments  in  all  public  schools, 
altnough  there  were  not  quite  so  many  separate  schools  taught.  With  the  increase  in 
permanency  of  teachers  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  who  never  taught  before, 
as  well  as  in  the  number  of  districts  and  separate  schools ;  consequently  an  improve- 
ment in  the  gntding  and  a  slight  increase  in  length  of  term.  There  was  a  small 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  pm>lic  school  pupils  enrolled  as  compared  with  the  enu- 
meration, owing,  the  report  says,  to  the  organization  of  additional  private  and  paro- 
chial schools. 

The  report  notes  an  increased  approval  by  the  public  of  the  laws  governing  the  em- 
ployment of  children.  Employers  nave  been  more  careful  to  require  evidence  before 
giving  children  work,  that  they  have  attended  school  the  60  days  commanded  by  law. 
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ftod  moot  of  thoee  employed  in  large  establishmeDts  were  so  arranged  in  divisions  that 
they  could  attend  school  the  60  da^s  required  without  seriously  interfering  with  their 
work.  The  agent  of  the  lM>ard  visited  parents,  employers,  and  schools  in  32  towns, 
receiving  in  aU  the  cooperation  of  school  visitors  and  other  officers.  Only  one  com- 
plaint was  entered  against  an  employer;  4  parents  were  arrested,  of  whom  only  one  was 
hned,  the  others  being  released  on  promising  to  comply  with  the  law.  It  was  thought 
better  to  prosecute  too  little  than  too  much,  and  that  more  good  could  be  done  by 
means  of  admonition  and  advice  than  by  appeals  to  law. —  (Re]K)rt,  1879-'ti0.) 

R^UM£  of  the  8CnOOL  SYSTEM  FOR  TEX  YEARS. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  law  in  1868  the  system  has  steadily  gained  in 
favor,  as  shown  by  the  increased  burden  of  taxation  the  people  have  chosen  to  boar 
in  order  to  support  it.  The  amount  raised  in  1868  was  $628,152 :  ton  years  later  it  avos 
$1,252,248.63,  or  nearly  double ;  and  in  1880  it  had  reached  $1,276,646.66,  consider- 
ably more  than  twice  as  much  as  when  the  free  school  law  was  first  enacted. 

During  the  decennial  period,  1870-71  to  1879-^80,  there  was  an  increase  of  11,767 
in  the  number  of  children  4  to  16 ;  of  6,106  in  that  of  all  ages  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
and  of  5,146  in  that  of  those  attending  other  schools,  making  a  total  increase  of  11,252 
children  and  youth  in  schools  of  all  classes,  while  there  were  1,618  more  of  legal  school 
age  who  were  not  in  any  school.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  public  school 
districts,  that  of  separate  schools  remaining  the  same ;  but  the  departments  in  them 
increased,  as  did  the  number  of  graded  schools.  More  school-houses  by  41  were  re- 
portod  in  "  fair"  condition  and  there  was  a  decrease  of  45  in  those  returned  as  "^)oor," 
while  the  number  of  **good''  reuiained  the  same.  The  total  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  public  schools  decreased,  as  did  the  school  fund ;  while,  as  before  mentioned,  local 
taxation  for  them  greatly  increased. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

The  school  laws  were  amended  in  1880  to  maintain  and  incresse  free  public  libra- 
ries; to  make  the  ])ay  of  acting  school  visitors  $2  a  day  for  the  time  spent  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties ;  to  require  school  terms  of  at  least  36  weeks  yearly  in  districts 
with  110  or  more  inhabitants;  to  secure  the  instruction  of  all  children  at  least  60  days 
in  each  consecutive  12  months,  unless  physical  or  mental  conditions  of  the  children 
made  this  impracticable  (6  weeks  of  this  time,  at  least,  to  be  consecutive);  to  make 
this  amount  of  instruction,  with  a  certificate  of  it  from  the  teacher,  visitor,  or  com- 
mittee, a  prerequisite  to  employment  in  any  business;  to  appoint  district  committee- 
men or  janitors  of  public  scnool  buildings  special  constables,  with  power  to  arrest  on 
criminal  process  for  disturbance  of  schools  or  school  meetings,  damage  to  school  ])rop- 
erty,  and  truancy;  to  provide  for  children  in  adjoining  districts  where  their  own  are 
too  small  to  support  a  school;  and  to  provide  checks  against  illegal  voting  at  school 
meetings. — (State  report. ) 

KINDSROiLRTBN. 

One  of  these  useful  preparatives  for  school  training  was  established  in  Bridgeport  in 
1872,  and  still  continued  its  work  in  1879.  Another,  opened  in  New  Haven  in  1874, 
seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist.  From  the  two  begun  at  New  Milford  and  Stamford  in 
1878  and  1879  no  late  reports  have  been  received. 

For  any  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  1879-*80,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 
For  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  re^rt  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  public  school  systems  of  cities  are  administered  by  boards  of  school  visitors  oi 
6  to  9  members,  boards  of  education  of  9  to  12,  and  city  superintendents.  The  boards, 
are  elected  by  the  people,  the  city  superintendents  usually  by  the  boards. 
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STATISTICS,  a 


CiUeft. 


PopulatioD,  oKiM^.^  /»r  Enrolment '  Average 
census  of'  ^S^fJ  *"  V^^^^  «l«»v  aV 
1880.  »cl«>ol»ge.    ,^^^1^         toniUncfw 


ers. 


turo.  d 


Bridgeport.. 
Dan  bury. ..." 
Greenwich. . 

Hartfonl 

Mcriden  .... 
Middletown . 
K«w  Britain 
Now  Tin  von. 
Nt5W  London 

Noi-wnlk 

Norwich 

StAmford...., 
Water  bury.. 


29,148 
11,6C9 
7,892 
42.553 
18,340 
11,731 
13,978 
62,882 
10,  C29 
13,056 
21, 141 
11,298 
20,269 


6,641 
2,588 
1,887 
9.652 
4,043 
2,601 
8,298 
14, 236 
2.089 
8,110 
4,909 
2,549 
4.338 


6,114 
2,271 
1,552 
7, 612 
2,918 
2,041 
2,265 
11.556 
2,067 
2,493 
4,297 
1.666 
8,506 


8,559 
1.524 
800 
4,094 
1,836 
1,375 
1,579 
8,353 
1.333 
1.522 
2,826 
1.035 
2,447 


44 
29 

140 
47 
47 
40 

232 
41 
44 
95 
82 
53 


181,500 
27,eu4 
12.580 

155.9;tS 
35.653 
28,435 

37.s:» 

195,701 
24,209 
29.273 
60.166 
29.041 
46,7«1 


a  For  nnifonnitv.  tho  fignres  of  the  State  report  are  used  throu^iout. 
b  Including  buildings,  libraries,  and  apparatos. 

In  Bridgeport  iho  enrolment  and  average  daily  attendance  increased  daring  1879-'80 ; 
there  was  also  an  improvement  in  punctuality,  the  cases  of  tardiness  beiug  less  than 
one-third  as  many  as  the  previous  year.  Cases  of  truancy  were  looked  up  by  officers 
of  the  regular  police  force  when  they  could  find  time  to  attend  to  it,  there  being  no 
regular  truant  officer.  Sixty-nine  pupils  were  returned  to  school  and  17  were  arrested 
for  tniancy,  of  whom  2  were  sent  to  the  State  Reform  School.  The  two  evening  schoolB 
(for  men^  had  an  aggregate  enrolment  of  115,  but  the  attendance  was  so  irregnlar  and 
the  results  so  meagre  tuat  it  is  considered  of  doubtful  expediency  to  continno  them. 
There  was  an  evening  mechanical  drawing  school,  with  elementary  and  advanced 
classes,  the  former  enrolling  50  pupils.  The  high  school,  with  79  pupils  enrolled,  had 
a  larger  average  membership  than  in  1878-79,  and  the  training  school  connected  with 
it,  after  a  year  of  trial,  proved  to  be  all  that  was  expected. — (Eeport,  1879-*80.) 

Greenwich  reports  a  falling  off  of  14  in  the  enumeration  and  of  13  in  the  enrolment, 
with  an  increase  of  G7  in  the  average  attendance.  The  apparent  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  youth  of  school  a^^e  is  accounted  for  on  tho  supposition  that  not  all  were  found 
by  the  enumerators.  Ot  the  1,837  reported,  232,  or  about  12  per  cent.,  were  not  at- 
tending any  school. —  (Report,  1879-^80. ) 

The  Hartford  schools  report  a  year  of  good  work :  the  pupils  made  satisfactory 

Progress ;  the  changes  in  teachers  were  few  and  the  district  committees  harmoniona. 
he  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high ;  the  last,  with 
classical  and  English  courses,  had  an  enrolment  01526  pupils,  of  whom  63  were  grad- 
nat'Cd.  Two  evening  schools  were  taught  as  usual,  and  were  Buocessful  and  usefoL 
The  larger  one,  wholly  under  the  charge  of  the  town,  was  placed  in  a  central  position 
and  gr^ed.  The  result  was  a  more  rapid  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  pupiln 
and  greater  regularity  of  attendance.  Truancy  is  faithfully  looked  after  and  is  de- 
creasing; the  number  of  cases  reported  was  380,  less  by  more  than  100  than  dnrin^ 
1878-79.— (Report  of  board,  1879-m^ 

Meridetif  with  4,043  children  of  legal  school  age  and  12  public  school  buildings,  had 
2,918  attending,  besides  936  in  private  schools,  a  decrease  for  the  year  in  public  school 
enrolment  of  349,  while  tho  number  in  average  attendance  was  99  more.  The  town  ia 
without  a  high  school,  but  Latin,  Greek,  geometry,  book-keeping,  and  other  higher 
branches  are  feaught  in  the  g^raramar  schools. — (Printed  report,  1879-'?^).) 

New  Britain  D(My  for  3,298  children  of  school  age,  10  public  schools,  with  34  depart- 
ments, under  40  teachers,  of  whom  3  were  men  ;  35  had  been  continuously  employed 
And  2  were  beginners.  The  schools  have  suffered  from  a  tendency  to  pass  slightly 
-over  the  elementary  branches  and  enter  too  soon  on  higher  studies. —  (State  report, 
1879-'80.) 

The  New  Haven  schools  report  a  year  of  satisfactory  work,  notwithstanding  the  preT- 
alence  of  contagious  diseases  and  the  withdrawal  of  pnpils  to  engage  in  employments 
(caused  by  increased  activity  of  business),  which  reduced  tho  average  attendance. 
Pupils  made  good  progress ;  parents  showed  an  increased  interest  in  the  schools ; 
teachers  endeavored  to  govern  more  by  mild  means,  and  to  inform  themselves  as  to 
methods  of  instruction  and  government  by  attending  teachers'  meetings  and  by  inves- 
tigating and  testing  tho  famous  Quincy  system.  Vocal  music  has  been  one  of  the 
regular  studies  dnnng  the  past  15  years,  and  drawing  has  been  successfhlly  taught 
cince  1868.  The  high  school,  offering  classical  and  English  courses  of  4  years,  pre- 
pares pupils  for  college  or  for  business,  and,  in  its  training  department,  for  teaching. 
It  had  512  pnpils  enrolled  in  1879-'80,  with  297  in  average  daily  attendance,  and 
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gradoated  a  class  of  35  in  the  sommer  of  1880,  of  whom  23  wcro  young  women.  Truant 
or  ungraded  schools  have  been  an  important  feature  of  the  system  since  1871.  In 
them  truants  and  ungovernable  children  receive  a  special  training  in  habits  of  punctu- 
ality and  obedience.  Those  who  improve  (includiug  the  great  majority)  are  in  time 
promoted  to  the  schools  to  which  thoy  formerly  belonged,  while  the  few  who  prove 
incorrigible  are  sent  to  the  State  Reform  School  at  Moriden. — (Report  of  board  of 
education,  1879-'d0.) 

In  Norwi^  complaint  is  teade  of  irregular  attendance,  the  average  being  only  about 
83  per  cent,  of  the  school  population.  Teachers  have  shown  a  deep  interest  in  their 
HchuDls  and  have  endeavored  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching, 
but  the  pay  of  women  is  so  small  that  they  cannot  afford  to  attend  the  normal  school 
or  teachers'  institutes.  Another  obstacle  to  the  usefulness  of  the  schools  is  a  want  of 
cooperation  with  teachers  on  the  part  of  parents,  who  seldom  visit  the  schoolB,  but 
i^ly  wholly  on  report  as  to  their  usefulness. — (State  report.) 

The  Waterburif  public  schools  increased  during  1879-*80  in  enrolment  and  average 
attendance,  the  latter  being  13  per  cent,  above  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  which, 
again,  were  12  per  cent.  TOyond  those  of  1877-78.  The  system  includes  11  gra<led 
school  buildings  (one  for  the  high  school),  3  ungraded  and  5  evening  schools.  The 
high  school  enrolled  3*25  pupils ;  the  evening  sdiools,  14G,  a  decrease  of  92  for  the 
year. — (Report  of  board  of  education  in  Waterbury  American.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  state  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  organized  in  1850,  offers  free  tuition^  to 
pupils  who  declare  their  intention  of  teacuing  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  none 
others  ai'e  admitted.  Text  books  also  are  furnished  without  charge.  The  course, 
which  covers  2  years,  embraces  the  common  school  and  higher  English  branches, 
but  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  former  and  to  methods  of  teaching.  Latin  and 
French  may  be  taken  as  optional  studies,  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  English 
course.  Pupils,  to  be  admitted,  must  be  at  least  IG  and  must  pass  an  examination  in 
common  school  branches.  There  were  150  attending  during  the  year  and  28  gi^oduatcs 
in  the  summer  of  1880,  besides  13  in  the  January  preceding. —  ((Jatalogue,  1879-^.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Training  classes  and  departments  are  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  in  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  and  perhaps  other  cities.  In  other  towns  teachers'  meetings 
are  held  for  training  and  improvement  in  methods,  and  are  found  useful. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Four  institutes  lasting  each  two  days  were  held  during  1879-*80  under  the  direction  of 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  Thcv  awakened  an  unusual  degree  of  interest, 
were  generally  attended  by  the  public,  and  many  of  the  ablest  teachers  and  most 
progressive  school  oiffcers  participated  in  the  proceedings.  The  aggregate  attendance 
wa»  «J6.— (State  report,  1878-79.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUDUC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  rejwrt  for  lf?T0~*80  gives  no  high  srhool  statistics.  The  public  school 
system  embraced  308  graded  schools,  with  1,275  departments,  but  how  many  of  these 
are  high  schools  cannot  be  stated.  Bridgeport,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  most  of 
the  other  important  places  in  the  State  have  such  schools,  as  appears  from  their  scbool 
iei>ort«.  Those  of  the  three  cities  mentioned  had  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1, 117  pupils 
in  1879.'80  and  graduated  106. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colle;;es,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  schools  re- 
porting, sec  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  YII  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 
COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  BfKN  OR  TOR  BOTH  BXXB8. 

Tale  College,  New  Haven;  Trinity  College,  Hartford;  and  Wesleyan  Uzdrerslty, 
Middletowui  are  the  institutions  for  superior  instruction  in  Connecticut. 
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Tale  College,  organized  in  1701,  has  4  distinct  departments,  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine, and  philosophy  and  the  arts.  The  last  inclndes  nndergradnate  academical,  sci- 
entific, and  art  departments,  as  well  as  conrses  for  graduate  instmction  in  letters 
and  science.  In  the  graduate  department  graduates  of  colleges  and  other  persons  of 
liberal  education  are  received,  with  or  without  reference  to  a  degree.  The  course 
for  doctor  of  philosophy  is  completed  in  about  2  years  by  persons  who  hare  spent  4 
years  in  undergraduate  study ;  but  the  degree  is  not  given  without  a  satisfactory 
final  examination.  The  courses  for  undergraduate  study  are  included  in  the  under- 
graduate academical  department,  the  undergraduate  section  of  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  and  the  school  of  the  fine  arts,  each  having  a  distinct  organization. 
In  the  academical  department  the  course  of  study  for  the  first  two  years  is  prescribed. 
Since  1876  the  senior  and  Junior  classes  have  had  a  number  of  optionals,  one  of  which, 
however,  must  be  taken.  Another  change  in  the  policy  of  the  collie  during  the 
decennial  period  clmiug  1879-'80  is  the  admittance  to  the  academical  department 
without  examination  of  the  graduates  of  an  approved  secondary  school.  Among 
other  evidences  of  growth,  it  appears  that  the  interest  of  beneficiary  funds  used  an- 
nually to  pay  the  tuition  of  needy  students  increased  fix)m  $2,900  in  18&-*70  to  $12,000; 
the  total  number  of  students  attending  increased  from  7G4  to  1,003;  the  percentage  of 
these  who  were  in  regular  undergraduate  classes,  from  67.80  to  79.26;  while  the  stand- 
ard both  for  admission  and  graduation  has  been  considerably  raised. 

Trinity  C'o//f^e  (Protestant  Episcopal),  organized  in  1826,  presents  the  regular  classical 
collegiate  course  of  4  years  and  also  a  number  of  optional  studies,  including  modem 
languages^  chemistry,  and  natural  science.  The  degrees  of  A.  B.,  B.  s.,  and  M.  a.  are 
conferred  in  course.  A  large  number  of  scholarships  are  provided  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men  inlndigent  circumstances,  most  of  these  giving  preference  to  such  as  have 
the  ministiy  in  view ;  excellence  in  scholarship  is  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  10  prizes 
ranging  from  $20  to  $70,  and  including  the  branches  of  chemistry,  philosophy,  English 
literature,  Greek,  Latiu,  and  oratory.  The  number  of  students  during  1679-*80  was 
smaller  by  7  than  in  l8()9-*70 ;  that  of  the  graduating  class  was  greater  by  I.  The  library 
increased  during  this  period  from  10,000  to  18,500  volumes,  and  a  new  and  imposing 
college  edifice  has  recently  been  completed. 

Wesleyan  University  (Methodist  Episcopal),  organized  in  ItflU^  was,  up  to  the  date 
of  this  report,  the  only  one  of  the  three  institutions  above  mentioned  which  admitted 
women.  Three  regular  collegiate  courses  of  4  years  are  provided  here,  classical, 
scientific,  and  Latin-scientific.  In  each  coui*se  all  studies  of  the  freshman  year  are 
required,  and  in  the  scientific  all  studies  of  the  sophomore  year  also,  but  in  the  last 
2  years  of  the  latter  course  and  in  the  last  3  of  the  classical  and  the  Latin-scientific 
a  part  of  the  studies  are  elective.  The  degrees  conferred  in  course  are  bachelor  of 
arts,  of  philosophy,  and  of  science,  with  the  usual  master  of  arts.  There  were  164 
students  in  187y-*b0  against  153  ten  years  ago;  the  library  increased  from  18,000  vol- 
umes to  30,000,  and  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  for  illustration 
in  the  various  branches. — (Catalogues.) 

INSTITUTIOXS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  this  class  of  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
summary  of  their  statistics,  a  corresi>oudiug  table  in  the  report  of  tue  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  cf  Tale  Ck>llege  bears  the  name  of  its  chief  founder, 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  of  New  Haven,  who  furnished  its  buildings,  apparatus,  models, 
library  fund^  and  an  instruction  funa  of  $50,000.  The  school  was  begun  in  1847. 
reorganized  in  1800,  and  in  1863  received  the  share  of  the  State  in  the  congressional 
endowment  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  education,  thus  becoming  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  Connecticut.  Courses  of  study  are  arranged  to 
suit  the  wants  of  college  graduates  and  other  persons  of  liberal  education  as  well  as 
of  undergraduates.  For  tne  latter  there  are  a  number  of  3  years^  coui'ses,  those  most 
distinctly  marked  out  being  in  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  dynamic  engineering, 
agriculture,  natural  history,  biology  (preparatory  to  medical  studies),  and  studies 
preparatory  to  mining  and  metallurgy. — (Catalogue,  1879-^80.) 

Tne  scientific  and  Lutin-scientific  courses  of  Weeleyan  Univereityf  covering  4  years, 
are  designed  to  afiford,  with  a  liberal  training  in  other  branches,  a  good  preparation 
for  advanced  courses  of  scientifio  study. 
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FSOFSaSIONAIi. 

ProTision  for  fheologicdl  instrnotion  in  courses  of  stndy  covering  3  years  is  made  at 
the  theological  department  of  Yale,  the  Berkeley  Divinitv  School,  Middletown,  and 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  the  requ irements 
for  admission  are  those  established  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch.  The  other 
two — under  Congregational  iuflnence — demand  essentially  thesame,  viz,  a  collegiate 
or  substantially  equivalent  training.  Tuition  and  room  rent  are  free  in  ail,  and  some 
provision  is  made  for  the  assistance  of  indigent  students. 

The  law  department  of  Yale  College  provides  a  graduate  and  an  undergraduate  course, 
each  of  2  years.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  junior  class  of  the  undergraduate 
department  must  be  18  years  old,  and,  if  not  college  graduates,  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  England,  and  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  graduate  course  is  open  to  graduates  from 
any  law  school.  Its  studies  for  the  first  year  supplement  the  uhdei]f^raduate  course ; 
those  of  the  second  are  designed  to  afford  a  thoroughacquaintance  with  jurisprudence 
and  its  affiliated  branches. 

The  medical  department  of  Tale  College  has  since  1879  provided  and  required  a  3 
years'  graded  course  of  instruction.  The  only  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  students 
who  are  graduates  in  science  or  arts  and  have  shown  distinguished  proficiency  in 
their  studies.  The  faculty  may  at  their  discretion  receive  the  diplomas  of  such  in 
lieu  of  one  year's  study.  JPersons  who  have  studied  medicine  elsewhere,  in  any  rec- 
ognized medical  school  or  under  private  preceptors  of  good  standing,  may  enter  an 
advanced  class  on  passing  the  required  examination.  In  order  to  grs^uate,  students 
must  in  all  cases  have  spent  one  continuous  year  here  and  must  pass  an  examination 
in  all  the  studies  of  the  3  years'  course.  Candidates  for  admission  who  ave  not  grad- 
uates of  a  collese  or  scientific  school  must  pass  an  examination  in  mathematics,  Latin, 
and  physics. — (Catalogue,  1879-'80.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartfi^rd,  organ- 
ized in  1816,  receives  and  educates  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Connecticut  and  also  many 
from  the  other  New  England  States.  In  1867  this  was  the  only  institution  for  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes  in  New  England,  but  in  1880  there  were  at  least  2  others, 
besides  3  day  schools.  Pupils  must  be  between  8  and  25  years  old,  of  sound  mind  ana 
body,  of  good  character,  and  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen  legibly 
and  correctly.  Tuition,  board,  and  all  other  expenses  amount  to  $175  annually.  The 
ordinary  common  school  branches  are  taught,  besides  cabinet  making,  shoemakin^, 
and  tailoring.  There  were  249  pupils  in  attendance  during«1879-'80,again8t  282in 
1869-70.— (Report  for  1879-^80.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Connecticut  having  no  institution  of  her  own  for  training  of  the  blind,  provides 
for  their  instruction  in  the  schools  of  other  States. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles,  Lakeville,  established  in  1858,  provides  for 
feeble-minded  children  a  system  of  mental  and  physical  training  which  nas  resulted 
in  the  improvement  of  about  35  per  cent,  of  those  under  instruction  since  the  begin- 
ning. Besides  articulation,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  and 
geography,  the  exercises  embrace  Kindergarten  work,  sewing,  fancy  work,  singing, 
oanclng,  and  gymnastics. — (Return  and  report.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Connecticut  State  Reform  School,  Meriden,  established  in  1854,  has  since  then 
had  2.928  youth  under  instruction  and  training,  its  great  object  being  to  bring  those 
who  have  been  neglected  and  corrupted  under  influences  that  will  inspire  them 
with  better  motives  and  prepare  them  for  useful  and  honorable  lives.  Besides  the 
common  English  branches,  the  boys  are  taught  farming,  the  cane  seating  of  chairs, 
and  the  manufacture  of  overalls.  There  are  195  acres  of  land  in  the  farm,  embracing 
meadow,  plow,  pasture,  and  wood  land.  Boys  between  7  and  16  may  be  sent  here  by 
the  courts  for  onme  or  truancy,  their  term  to  be  not  less  than  9  months  and^  not  more 
than  duxinir  minority.  Boarders  are  also  received  from  parents  or  guardians  for  a 
period  of  tnree  months  or  longer.  The  number  attending  during  187^^*80  was  268.— 
(Report  and  return.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-fourth  annnal  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
at  New  Haven,  October  14-16,  IotO.  It  was  one  of  the  most  soccessfnl  ever  held 
by  the  association,  the  audiences  being  large  and  the  teachers  much  interested  in 
the  exercises.  These  embraced  the  usual  addresses  and  papers  with  discussions  on 
them,  besides  music  and  the  reading  of  selections  by  competent  musicians  and  elocu- 
tionists. The  only  criticism  on  the  programme  given  by  the  report  is  that  too  little 
time  was  allowed  for  the  discussion  of  the  various  topics  presented  in  the  papers. 

The  opening  address  by  Rev.  N.  J.  Bnrton,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  was  on  '^  The  influence 
of  one's  reading  upon  the  life  and  character."  Professor  J.  W.  Weir,  of  Yale  College,  read 
a  paper  on  '^Art  education  and  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,''  and  Mr. 
F.  F.  Barrows,  of  Hartford,  one  containing  suggestions  to  teachers  concerning  school 
visiting.  On  the  second  day,  Mrs.  L.  w.  Betts,  of  Stamford,  gave  an  instructive 
'*Talk  about  numbers  in  the  primary  school,"  illustrating  on  the  blackboard  her 
method  of  teaching  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  An  animated  discussion 
followed,  showing  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  views  of  those  present  on  the  best 
method  of  teaching  this  branch.  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  spoke  on  "  The 
progress  of  school  work  in  Connecticut  during  the  past  fifty  years ; "  Professor  D.  N. 
Camp,  of  New  Britain,  continued  the  subject,  and  Professor  W.  6.  Sumner,  of  Tale 
College,  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  Dr.  Barnard  as  the  father  of  the  public  schools  of 
Connecticut.  In  the  evening.  President  Buckham,  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  made 
an  address  on  ^'  The  dependence  of  mental  ux>on  moral  considerations; "  after  which  re- 
marks were  made  by  Rev.  Storrs  O.  Seymour,  of  Litchfield,  and  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 
Mortimer  A.  Warren,  of  Greenwich,  read  the  first  paper  of  the  third  day,  on  "The  place 
of  authority  in  a  system  of  instruction."  After  a  discussion  of  this  subject  by  a  number 
of  teachers  who  advocated  "the  law  of  love,"  R.  C.  Hitchcock,  of  Thompson ville, 
presented  his  paper  on  "  Sunshine  in  the  school  ix)om."  The  committee  on  necrology 
made  a  report  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Corbiu,  of  Hartford,  an  ex-president  of  the  associa- 
tiou,  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  and  the  association  adjourned. — (New- 
England  Journal  of  Education,  October  21  and  28,  1880.) 

COUNCIL   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  Council  of  Education,  an  association  which  was  first  organized  in  1679  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  met  at  Hartford,  Novem- 
ber ^'iii  and  27,  1880,  with  a  full  attendance.  Mr.  Charles  Nortliend  presented  a  plan 
for  a  State  board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  9  members  to  be  elected  by'  the  legisla- 
ture on  nomination  of  the  State  board  of  education.  A  special  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Northend  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  petition  the  legislature  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  board.  The  movement  is  not  intended  to  have  reference  to  teachers  now 
employed,  but  only  to  those  desiring  to  commence  the  work.  The  plan  is  to  issue 
grskdes  oi  certificates  good  for  one,  two,  and  three  years  (the  normal  school  diploma 
to  be  equal  to  the  latter)  and  also  life  certificates. — (New-England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, February  5,  and  Teachers'  Guide,  December.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  DAVID  B.  BARH^BTT. 

The  report  for  1879  should  have  contained  some  notice  of  this  most  ffuthfhl  and 
beloved  teacher  in  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Hartford,  who  died  at  the  asylum  November  30,  1879.  Bom  September  29,  1^, 
at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  ho  entered  Yale  College  in  1824  and  passed  through  its 
collegiate  course.  The  morning  after  his  graduation  he  was  ofiered  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  institution  where  lie  died,  accepted  it  after  some  hesitation,  and  thence- 
forth made  the  teaching  of  deaf-mutes  his  life  work,  attaining  high  success  and  repu- 
tation in  it.  After  four  years  in  Hartford,  ho  removed,  in  163:^  to  the  New  York  in- 
stitution for  Deaf-Mutes,  where  ho  taught  20  years :  then  for  eight  more  years  had  a 
private  school  for  the  same  class  at  Poughkeepsie,  n.  Y.,  to  demonstrate  the  advan- 
tage of  beginning  the  instruction  of  mutes  at  an  earlier  period  than  was  then  common. 
In  I860  he  was  persuaded  to  return  to  the  Hartford  institution,  where,  loved  and  ven- 
erated, he  worked  most  usefully  till  a  few  days  before  his  decease. — (American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  January,  1860.) 

REV.  HEKRY  B.  CAMP. 

Mr.  Camp  was  for  some  years  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  A  native  of  Durham .  Conn. . 
where  he  was  bom  January.  1810,  he  ^adnated  at  Yale  College,  1831 ;  studiea  then  3 
years  for  the  ministry  at  New  Haven  and  Princeton,  and  wnen  licensed  to  preach 
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was  settled  oyer  the  Congregational  church  in  North  Brandford,  Conn.  His  ministry 
there  is  said  to  have  been  highly  popular  and  useful ;  but  within  a  year  Irom  his  set- 
tlement his  voice  became  impaired,  and  in  a  few  months  more  so  failed  that,  much  to 
the  grief  of  a  united  and  devoted  people,  he  had  to  ask  a  dismission  from  his  charge. 
Soon  after,  an  important  place  of  usefulness  was  opened  to  him  in  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  which  he  entered  and  filled  with  patient 
fidelity  for  33  years,  retiring  then  to  spend  the  calm  evening  of  his  days  in  his  home 
at  Hartford,  where  ho  died  I'ebruary  16,  1880.— (Report  of  the  asylum,  1879-'60,  and 
American  Aimals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  January,  1881.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER.  ' 

Hon.  BmnsET  Gbamt  Nobthbop,  %«or9Uiry  of  StaU  ho(wd  qf  education,  Hartford. 

Mr.  Nortbmp  hfts  served  in  this  capacity  most  nsefolly  and  oontinnoiuly  since  January  1, 1867,  nnder 
saccemive  elections  by  the  board. 
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SUMMART  OP  EDUCATIONAI,  STATISTICS 


l&70-m. 

1871-'72. 

1872-73. 

1873-^4. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 

White  youth  of  school  ago 

32,393 

7,414 

39,807 

19,018 

1,040 

791 

383 
348 
132 

26,790 

24,363 

23,534 

Colored  vouth  of  school  acre 

Whole  nombcr of  school  age.   ........... 

Whites  enrolled  in  free  schools ...... .. 

18,790 
950 
834 

381 
349 
140 

19,490 
1,022 

866 

382 
355 
144 

18,814 
1,460 
1,146 

380 
357 

145 

Colored  in  schools  for  Ihem ... 

Average  attendance  of  colored  youth 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  reported .• 

Free  schools  for  whites  in  these 

Average  time  of  white  schools  in  days  ... 
Valuation  of  school  property  for  whites  . . 

Schools  for  colored  youth ................ 

22 

388 

20 

21 

27 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  in  free  schools  for  whites 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  these  .... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  wom'en  in  them.. 

Teachers  in  schools  for  colored  youth 

INCOME  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Whole  receipts  for  free  schools  for  whites . . 
Receipts  for  schools  for  colored  youth 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  ftmd 

Amount  annually  allowed  the  schools 

26 

$143,509 
10,000 

$448,999 
26,960 

23 

1192,398 
5,000 

f448,999 
26,960 

24 

$159,374 
9,000 

$448,999 
26,960 

31 
$173,056 

$448,999 
26,960 

» The  ntatistics  for  1870-'71  are  largely  those  of  1870  because  of  lack  of  Information  for  ISTO-Tl. 
Yonth  4f  school  age  and  teachers  in  schools  for  whites,  under  this  head,  are  fh>m  the  United  States 
cenftHf  for  1870,  which,  however,  took  5-18  as  the  general  school  age,  while  it  was  then  in  Delaware  5-21 1 
in  IMO.  S-21.    Statistics  of  schools  for  colored  youth  are  from  reports  of  the  Delaware  Association  for 
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OF  DEIiAWARE— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 


26,968 


19,881 
1, 459 
1,046 


383 

368 

151.2 


29 


456 

|28  28 

28  28 

32 


1192,735 


$448,999 
26,960 


1875-76. 


28,090 


21,587 
1,664 
1,127 


381 

369 

151.2 


30 


627 

|30  75 

30  75 

34 


1216,225 


$448,999 
26,960 


1876-'77. 

1877-78. 

31,849 

31,849 

3,800 

3,800 

35,649 

35,649 

22,398 

23,830 

2,008 

2,834 

1,391 

1,980 

381 

393 

505 

157.5 

157.5 

$450,957 

$450,957 

32 

48 

501 

613 

$33  08 

$33  08 

26  19 

26  19 

36 

52 

$216,539 

$216,550 

1,963 

1,048 

$448,999 

$448,999 

26,960 

26,960 

1878-79. 


31,849 

3,800 

35,649 

23,830 

2,717 

1,944 


393 

505 

158 

$484,361 

54 


402 

$33  08 

26  19 

60 


$216,540 
1,577 


$448,999 
26,960 


1879-'80. 


31,505 

3,954 

35,459 

25,053 

2,770 

2,074 


409 
510 

158 

$440,788 

51 


536 

$30  83 

24  79 

58 


$177,652 
3,361 


$448,999 
26,960 


s« 


344 
154 
190 
1,223 
53 
130 


16 
5 


D.  $43,573 


T.  134 
D.  $2  25 
D.  1  40 
D.    2 


D.$:{8,888 
"   1,784 


.2  S 


©  -1* 


I.  6,035 
I.  1,730 
I.     1,283 


I.  26 

I.         162 
I.  26 


29 


148 


32 


I.  $34, 143 
D.    6,639 


the  Education  of  the  Colored  People,  united  with  those  of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  kindly  fiiniiahed  bj 
Superintendent  D.  W.  Harlan.  There  being  1  school  for  colored  children  in  that  city  from  1873  to  1874^ 
ana  2  from  that  time  on,  these  are  here  subtracted  trom  the  numbers  preriously  given  of  schools  for 
whites. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  first  four  years  of  the  ten  nnder  review  the  regular  educatioDal  oflBcere  were 
(1)  a  Buperintendeut  of  free  schools  in  each  county,  appointed  annually  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  dorrespond  with  school  committees,  aid  them  with  advice,  supply  them  with 
proper  forms,  collect  from  them  needful  information,  and  make  report  to  the  general 
assembly;  (2)  a  school  committee  for  each  district,  composed  of  a  clerk  and  two  com- 
missioners, elected  by  the  people  at  the  annual  district  meeting  to  provide  a  school, 
emplojf  a  teacher,  and  levy  the  taxes  and  rate  bills  required  for  school  expenses.  These 
committees,  which  up  to  1867  had  been  chosen  for  one  year's  service  only,  were  from 
that  year  elected  with  a  view  to  a  service  of  3  years,  one  to  be  changed  each  year.  In 
1875  the  county  superintendents  (first  authorized  in  1829)  were  dropped,  and  a  law  was 
passed  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  State  superintendent  of  free  schools, 
who  has  been  since  annually  recommlssioncd.  With  him.  by  the  same  law,  were  asso- 
ciated the  president  of  Delaware  College,  the  secretary  or  state,  and  the  State  auditor, 
all  four  to  form  a  State  board  of  education  and  to  meet  annually  as  a  court  of  appeal 
in  scbool  controversies,  with  power  to  determine  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  free 
schools.    These  officers  throughout  were  for  the  schools  for  whites  alone. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  means  for  sustaining  the  free  schools  for  white  youth  have  come  for  many 
years  from  a  St  ate  school  fund  and  from  local  taxes,  with  fees  for  licenses  and  some- 
times the  addition  of  temporary  rate  bills.  The  interest  of 'the  State  school  fund  has 
been  divided  in  part  equally  among  the  counties  and  in  part  according  to  their  white 
population.  To  receive  its  share  of  this  interest,  each  district  must  have  raised  some- 
how at  least  $25  for  its  school,  and  from  1861  to  1«75  must  also  within  the  year  have 
raised  by  tax  enough  to  make,  with  this  |25,  in  New  Castle  Coanty  $76  for  the  year,  in 
Kent  County  $50,  and  in  Sussex  County  $30.  In  1875  this  was  required  to  be  made 
$100  in  the  two  first  named  counties  and  $60  in  the  third.  More  might  be  raised  by 
tax  levy  or  by  rate  bill,  on  a  vote  of  the  district  meeting  to  that  effect.  The  teachers  in 
the  schools  thus  sustained,  except  in  Wilmington,  were  not  required  to  undergo  exam- 
inations, to  have  a  license,  or  to  attend  institutes  for  their  improvement  tiU  1875. 
Then  all  these  were  made  imperative. 

Schooln  for  colored  youth  had  no  recognition  from  the  State  till  1875.  Then,  on  peti- 
tion of  the  colored  people,  a  tax  of  30  cents  on  each  $100  of  their  property  was  author- 
ized to  bo  levied  for  the  support  of  schools  for  them  and  in  1877  this  tax  was  required 
to  be  collected  annually.  It  iSj  nnder  the  law,  paid  by  the  county  treasurers  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Colored  People,  and  by 
.  him  is  disbursed  through  the  a^ent  of  the  association  and  accounted  for.  No  share  of 
the  interest  of  the  State  fund,  however,  has  yet  come  to  the  schools  for  colored  pupils, 
save  in  Wilmington,  where  2  such  schools  share  equally  with  those  for  whites  all  ordi- 
nary privileges.  In  1881-^82  and  after,  the  colored  people  are  to  have  $2,400  annually 
as  an  appropriation  for  their  schools. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  may  be  seen  that  in  1875  came  a  new  era  in  the 
State  systeui.  The  old  and  bad  one,  that  had  ignored  the  education  of  the  colored  race 
and  that  .too  generally  outside  of  Wilmington  had  been  content  with  miserable  school- 
houses,  unvisited  schools,  and  unexamined  teachers,  then  reached  its  end.  Not  only 
were  tne  colored  people  panted  the  right  of  being  taxed  to  support  schools  for  thrir 
children,  but  the  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  taxes  thus  assessed  and  of  the 
schools  sustained  by  them  was  committed  to  a  most  respectable  association,  composed 
of  intelligent  and  proven  friends  of  the  race  to  be  instructed.  The  schools  for  whites, 
too,  in  the  same  year,  were  given,  in  place  of  the  unvislting  county  superintendents,  a 
State  -superintendent,  whose  duty  it  was  made  to  visit  every  fr«e  school,  note  its  condi- 
tion, advise  with  teachers  as  to  discipline  and  instruction,  examine  them  at  appointed 
times  and  places  as  to  their  qualifications  and  capacity  to  teach,  and  license  only  such 
as  should  be  found  competent.  He  was  also  to  hpld  in  each  of  the  three  counties  an 
annual  institute  of  at  least  three  days'  session,  to  instruct  existing  teachers  in  their 
work,  and  to  prepare  others  for  effective  teaching.  From  all  these  things  has  come  a 
great  improvement.  School-houses,  once  comfortle^  and  bare,  have  part-cd  with  their 
old  slab  benches,  and  have  seats  on  which  the  scholars  can  sit  easily,  with  good  black- 
boards and  illustrative  maps  and  pictures  on  the  walls.  Teachers,  aroused  by  exami- 
nation and  inspection,  have  largely  ceased  to  just  ''hear  lessons, ''  and  are  in  many 
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cases  trvinff  faithfally  to  impart  ideas  and  to  fix  these  indelibljr  npon  the  mind.  Noth- 
ing in  ail  the  country  presents  sharper  contrasts  than  the  biennially  published  reports 
of  the  State  superintendent,  one  for  1875-76,  another  for  1877-76:  the  former  shows 
school  conditions  nearly  akin  to  chaos;  the  latter,  a  new  school  world,  whore  light  and 
growth  and  the  beginnings  of  a  better  order  meet  one  at  every  turn.  The  report  for 
1879^80  shows  also  an  encouraging  advance. 

KINDKROABTBN. 

For  any  training  after  FrSbeVs  methods  reported  from  this  State  for  1879-^80,  see 
Table  V  of  the  appendix.  The  introduction  of  the  system  into  the  State  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  private  school  in  Wilmington  in  1879. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  WILMINGTON. 

OFFICERS. 

The  general  charge  of  the  city  schools  has  been  fV'om  the  beginning  committed  to  a 
board  of  education,  composed,  till  1876,  of  3  members  chosen  by  the  people  from  each 
ward ;  since  then  of  2  from  each  ward ;  in  both  cases  with  annual  change  of  1  out  of  the 
2  or  3.  The  president  of  this  board  gave  the  schools  the  only  general  supervision  they 
had  till  January  1,  1871,  when  Mr.  David  W.  Harlan  was  made  city  superintendent, 
mid  has  continued  such  to  the  date  of  this  report. 

STATISTICS. 

The  population  of  the  city  grew  from  30,841  in  1870  to  42,499  in  1880 ;  the  youth  of 
school  age  (6-21)  not  indicateid  for  either  year;  the  school  buildings,  from  14  to  18; 
the  sittings,  from  3,850  to  5,704;  the  enrolment,  from  3,734  to  6,963 ;  the  average  attend- 
ance, from  3,039  to  4,427 ;  the  teachers,  from  71  to  113;  the  expenditure,  from  f39,776 
to  965,541. 

FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 

Besides  the  day  schools,  which  alone  are  included  in  the  statistical  statement,  night 
schools  for  youth  who  could  not  attend  duriu^  the  day  have  been  maintained  since 
1854,  at  first  by  voluntary  association  of  citizens  with  the  cooperation  of  the  city 
board,  subsequently  (apparently  from  1871)  under  the  care  of  the  board  itself.  The 
term  is  13  weeks  during  the  winter;  the  ace  for  admission  is  14  and  upward;  the  studies 
are  English  only ;  enrolment,  80  in  1879-'80:  average  attendance,  65.  Drawing  has 
entered  into  the  instruction  in  the  day  schools  from  1871.    A  city  normal  school  lor  the 

Preparation  and  improvement  of  teachers  has  been  in  operation  from  1871,  at  first  with 
aturday  sessions  only,  but  since  1877  with  sessions  4  evenings  each  week.  One  of  the 
city  schools  is  used  as  a  training  or  practice  school  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
normal  class,  who  act  as  pupil  teachers  u nder  due  supervision.  A  montlily  institute  has 
also  aided  in  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  force,  which  has  been  almost  wholly 
composed  of  women  from  the  first. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHEBS. 

NORMAL  CLASSES. 

The  normal  school  connected  with  the  school  system  of  Wilmington  has  since  1872 

Prepared  the  teachers  for  the  city  schools.  Originally  only  a  weekly  school,  it  now 
oldsits  sessions  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  evening  during  the 
school  year,  under  the  charge  of  the  ci  ty  superintendent^  and  is  open  to  all  the  teachers. 
Persons  desiring  to  be  appointed  teachers,  as  well  as  teachers  that  have  not  obtained 
permanent  certificates,  are  expected  to  attend.  The  full  course  covers  2  years.  Those 
who  pass  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  attaining  an  average  of  less 
than  80  i)er  cent,  in  elementary  studies,  receive  certificates  good  for  a  year ;  those  with 
frill V  80  per  cent.,  for  2  years,  lliose  who  pass  with  like  success  a  second  examination, 
with  at  feast  70  per  cent,  in  some  higher  studies  also,  receive  permanent  certificates. — 
(City  reports.) 

At  Delaware  College,  Newark,  there  was  made  in  1873  provision  for  a  free  normal 
course  of  3  years  for  10  pupils  from  each  county,  if  so  many  should  present  themselves, 
as  designated  by  members  of  the  legislature,  to  be  instructed  in  the  studios  which  pre- 
pare for  teaching,  and  should  bind  themselves  to  teacb  in  the  free  schools  of  the  State 
for  not  less  than  a  year.  But  not  more  than  about  20  in  all  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  thus  offered,  and  the  catalogue  for  1879-80  shows  not  one. 
An  offer  of  summer  instruction  for  teachers  engaged  in  their  schools  during  the  colle- 
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Slate  tenn  was  made  by  circular  in  1876,  but  met  with  like  slender  enconragemeiity  and 
oes  not  seem  to  have  been  renewed. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  institutes  for  teachers  required  by  law  of  March  25, 1875,  to  be  held  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  free  schools  annually  in  each  county,  with  sessions  of  at  least  3  days, 
have  been  held  since  that  time,  with  the  aid  of  the  president  of  Delaware  College  or 
a  professor  from  the  same,  of  the  city  superintendent  of  Wilmington,  and  others.  Tho 
attendance  has  been  good  and  the  results  encouraging. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

These  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  Wilmington  and  Lewes.  In  Wilmington  tliers 
have  for  many  years  been  2,  one  for  boys  the  other  for  girls,  the  course  in  each  bein^ 
3  years.  The  standard  of  admission,  as  shown  by  the  questions,  has  been  high  and 
the  size  of  the  classes  consequently  comparatively  small.  The  pupils  in  the  l>oy8' 
school  in  1879-^80  numbered  58 ;  in  the  gurls',  39 ;  the  graduates  of  1880  were  5  boys 
and  8  girls. 

PBIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools, 
and  preparatory  schools  reporting  for  1879-'80,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  volume. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLBQES. 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  and  WesUyan  Female  College,  Wilmington,  oontinaed  to 
be  in  1879-'80,  as  foi  many  preceding  years,  the  only  institutions  for  full  collegiate 
instruction  in  the  State.  Delaware  (originally  Newark)  College  was  adopted  as  the 
State  college  in  1867  and  reincorporated  as  such  in  18()9.  It  admits  both  sexes,  and. 
offers  them,  besides  a  scientific  agricultural  course,  the  customary  4  years'  classical 
course  and  a  literary  course  of  the  same  length,  but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  £nff- 
lish  and  other  modem  language  studies,  omitting  Greek  entirely  and  making  Latin 
optional  after  the  j  unior  year.  Professors,  5 ;  students,  classical,  hterary,  and  eclectic^ 
including  6  resident  graduates  in  these  lines,  34,  with  24  in  the  scientific  course  and  1 
resident  graduate.  59  in  all.  Wesleyan  Female  College  has  also  a  4  years'  classical 
course,  with  an  English  one  of  3  years,  training  students  for  both  from  primary  ele- 
ments up  through  a  3  years'  secondary  course.  For  number  of  instmotots  ana  stu- 
dents in  collegiate  courses,  see  Table  IX. — (Catalogues,  1879-'d0.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  scientific  department  of  Delaware  College,  which  is  the  State  medium  of  insane- 
tion  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  has  a  4  years'  course,  embracing  studies  in 
field  and  garden  culture,  the  naturii  sciences  which  bear  on  these,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  engineering,  &.c.  Undergraduates  iu  this  department,  as  before  stated, 
24  in  187^'80,  with  1  resident  graduate.— -(Catalogue.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

No  information  has  been  received  of  the  institution  of  any  theological,  legal,  ormedi- 
cal  instruction  in  this  State  up  to  1880. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES,   OF  THE  BUND,  AND  OF  THE  FBEBLE-MINDXD. 

Youth  of  these  classes  dependent  on  the  State  received  in  1879-'80  as  before  the 
training  needful  for  their  several  cases  in  the  special  schools  of  Pennsylvania  or  tho 
District  of  Columbia. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

8TATB  TXACHEBS'  ASSOdATIOX. 

An  organization  of  private  and  pnblic  school  teachers  of  the  State  under  the  aboTo 
title  having  been  formed  in  1879,  it  held  an  annual  meeting  at  Rehoboth  Beach  in  the 
last  week  of  August,  1680,  at  which  papers  on  **  Development  of  character  in  the  school 
room,"  **  Keeping  teachers  longer  in  school."  "The  public  schools  a  preparation  for 
citizenship,"  and  others  were  read  and  resolutions  passed  in  favor  of  additional  pro- 
vision for  training  teachers. —  (State  report,  1880.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jamks  H.  Gboves,  State  tuperintenderU  nf  fru  9«ho€i»^  Smyrna, 

tTho  tenn  of  this  offioer  is  by  Iaw  one  year.   He  hat  been  Mmiudly  roiq>pointed  lince  1875.] 
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SUMMARY  OP  EDUCATIONAIi  STATI8 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

POPULATION  AND  ATrENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (4-21) 

62,869 
14,000 

74,828 
18,000 
14,400 

a67,000 
21,196 
15,897 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

16,258 

Average  daily  attendance 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

Number  of  public  schools 

331 

444 

500 

557 

Number  of  school-houses 

Average  time  of  school  in  days ........ 

103 

102 

Value  of  school  property 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

150 
350 
500 
$35 

$116,219 
111,389 

$101,820 
281,785 

Female  teachers :  n  public  schools 

Whole  number  employed 

331 
$30 

$129,431 

590 
$35 

$103,774 
139,870 

$286,745 

Average  monthly  pfty 

INCOME  AND  BXPENDITUKE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 

$101,820 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund 

$311,740 

a  Ettixiuited. 


(  Enamontioii  of  1876. 
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TICS  OF  FliOREDA— 1870-»71  TO  1879-»80. 


1874-^75. 


1875-76. 


1876-77. 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


isTa-'eo. 


§£(5 


41 


\% 


\ 


94,322 

32,371 
28,306 


39 

508 


74,828 
26,052 
16,720 


3&^ 
671 

438 


72,985 
31,133 
21,782 


39 

887 


132 


79.6 


375 

182 
79d  I  557 

(e)  |44  23 


$188,^2      194,104 
101,722 


1119,400 


i29,iOO 


511 
317 

828 
AVt$40 


$171,742 
139,340 


$229,900 


572,985 
36,961 
23,933 


634 

105.8 
$116,934 


635 

335 

970 

AV'i$40 


1183,311 
134,880 


1243,500 


572,985 
37,034 
25,601 


39 
1,050 


82 


646 
322 


88,677 
39,315 
27,046 


539 

1,131 

961 

74 

9132,729 


675 

420 

1,095 


I.  25,808 

L  2,281 
L  1,445 

L  25,315 

I.    81 

I.    800 

D.    8 

D.    29 

I.    29 

I.    98 

I.         764 


$140,703 


$243,900 


$114,895 


$246,900 


D.$25,803 


I.  $3, 000 


cAjrerm^s^  pay  of  aiale  teaohen,  $50;  offtmale  teachers,  $30. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  department  of  public  instraction  were  in  1870,  as  in  1880,  a  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  a  State  board  of  education,  a  board  of  public  in- 
struction for  each  county,  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  local  school  trust- 
ees, treasurers,  and  agents. — (Laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  laws  of  to-day  vary  but  little  fix)m  those  promulgated  in  1869.  The  public 
schools  were  then,  as  now,  sustained  by  the  proceeios  of  a  common  school  fund,  by  a 
special  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  by  a  county  tax  at  first  not  less  than  half 
the  amount  apportioned  to  the  county  from  the  school  fhnd ;  then,  from  1874  to  1679, 
specifically,  5  mills  on  $1 ;  subsequently,  2^  miUs.^ 

From  1869  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  to  apportion,  by  May  1  of 
each  year,  all  school  moneys  subject  to  disbursement  and  to  nomv  the  proper  officers 
of  such  apportionment.  By  an  amendment  of  January  27, 1871,  he  was  to  apportion 
annually  the  interest  on  the  common  school  fund  and  the  fund  raised  by  the  1  mill  tax 
among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  4  and  21 
years  of  age.  The  schools  are  free  to  all  between  6  and  21  years.  The  apportionment 
in  each  county  is  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  of  pupils.  The  school  day 
is  6  hours:  school  month,  22  days;  school  term,  3  school  months;  and  the  school  year, 
3  terms.  The  schools  must  be  maintained  at  least  3  months  in  each  county  under  pen- 
alty of  forfeiture  of  its  proportion  of  the  common  school  fund.  Any  funds  forfeited 
were  in  1869  to  constitute  a  reserve  fund  for  institutes  or  for  the  higher  instruction  of 
teachers,  but  by  act  of  January  27, 1871,  these  forfeited  moneys  were,  at  the  next  an- 
nual apportionment,  to  be  distributed  among  the  counties.  The  school  census  of  chil- 
dren between  6  and  21  and  4  and  21  years  must  be  taken  at  the  time  of  assessing  county 
taxes.  Teachers,  licensed  by  State  or  county  authorities,  must  teach  deportment  and 
morals  and  must  inculcate  the  principles  of  truth,  honesty,  and  patriotism  and  the 
practice  of  every  christian  virtue,  and  they  may  give  instruction  one-half  day  in  each 
week  in  some  branches  of  needle- work  and  manual  labor.  Measures  have  been  taken 
to  establish  a  university  and  an  agricultural  college,  but  the  former  has  never  been 
organized  and  the  latter  was  still  struggling  for  existence  in  1880. —  (Constitution  and 
laws.) 

GENERAL  CONDmON. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  for  the  past  two  years,  refers  to  a  decided  improvement  in  school 
matters,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under  which  the  schools  were  o{>erated. 
With  a  diminished  revenue  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  while  pub- 
lic sentiment  had  become  more  favorable  to  them.  In  many  cases  jprivato  contnbu- 
tious  supplemented  the  appropriations  so  as  to  keep  the  schools  m  operation.  In 
1878-79  there  was  an  increase  in  both  the  number  of  schools  kept  and  in  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  but  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  average  length  of  term.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  county  school  tax :  as  more  schools  were  needed, 
the  limited  fund  made  shorter  terms  unavoidable.  School  property  advanced  $16,000 
since  the  last  biennial  report.  Even  this  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  increased  at- 
tendance and  number  of  schools,  but  in  most  of  the  counties  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
furnish  the  school  buildings.  Of  the  school  lands,  4,310.12  acres  were  sold  durinc^ 
the  two  years,  and  two  counties  did  not  report  as  to  the  matter.  The  common  school 
fund  was  apportioned  according  to  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1876,  and  amounted  to  19.5 
cents  per  annum  for  each  youth  between  4  and  21  years  of  age.  The  next  apportion- 
ment will  be  according  to  the  census  of  1880.  A  retrospective  glance  over  the  four 
years  Just  closed  shows  that  25  per  cent,  more  school-houses  were  built,  50  per  cent, 
more  schools  operated,  a  greatly  increased  enrolment  of  the  school  population  secured, 
and  more  efficient  teachers  provided.  The  outstandip^  indebtedness  in  many  counties 
was  also  cancelled. — (Report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  1879  and 
1880.) 

K&SVMA   OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  FOR  TEN  TEARS.* 

School  affairs  progressed  in  1870-71  in  spite  of  checks  and  hindrances.  Private 
schools  were  merged  into  the  free  schools,  many  doubling,  others  quadrupling  their 

>Froml881  this  oonnty  tax  la  to  be  2|  to  4  mills  on  $1. 

s  In  certain  cases  the  progress  herein  reported  differs  flrom  the  flgores  given  in  the  statistical  table. 
Belated  reports  ftom  connty  officers  give  authority  to  these  statements  made  by  the  different  super- 
intendents of  public  instruction. 
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atteDdanco.  Though  the  rate  of  taxation  was  limited  to  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  in 
BCTeral  counties  a  tax  of  1^,  2,  and  even  2^  mills  was  assessed  and  cheerfallv  paid  by  the 
people  to  further  educatioui^  interests.  Yet,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  popula- 
tion in  some  parts,  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  children  of  the  State  received  educa- 
tional benefits.  In  the  following  year  an  advance  was  made  in  the  number  of  schools, 
in  the  aggrej^ate  of  pupils,  and  in  the  Dumber  and  aualification  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed, yet  three-fourths  of  the  youth  of  the  State  lacked  school  advantages.  In  1873 
so  much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  school  system  that  in  several  counties  private 
citizens  gave  money,  land,  and  school  buildings.  In  1874  an  apparent  decrease  in 
the  number  of  schools  was  reported,  as.  owing  to  the  failure  of  county  oflQcers  to  re- 
port, out  of  39  counties,  only  25  were  iieard  from.  I^ck  of  teachers  of  both  races, 
competent  to  teach  other  than  the  elementary  branches,  was  referred  to,  the  wages 
offered  not  being  sufilcient  to  call  in  those  of  more  extended  culture.  Better  school- 
houses  were  also  needed.  Yet  real  progress  in  school  matters  was  manifest  from  year 
to  year.  Half  a  decade  ago,  the  superintendent  says,  there  were  few  schools  outside 
of  the  larger  towns,  while  in  1880  nearly  COO  were  scattered  throughout  the  State,  and 
out  of  a  population  of  200,000  some  20,000  children  attended  school. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEADODY  FUND. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  sums  given  to  Florida  by  the  trustees  of  this  (bud 
amounted  to  $52,650.  In  the  last  year  ^{00  each  went  to  the  Liucola  Academy,  at  Tnl- 
lahassee,  and  to  the  Union  Academy,  at  Gainesville.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school 
department  to  make  those  two  schools,  for  the  present,  normal  sclioois  for  the  training 
of  colored  teachers,  and  as  such  they  receive  a  part  of  the  fund  which  is  to  be  hereafter 
used  more  especially  for  normal  schools.  The  sum  of  $2,000  was  paid  for  ten  scholar- 
ships at  the  Nashville  University, normal  department,  and  $400  were  used  at  the  State 
agency.  Provision  was  made  K)r  these  scholarships  in  1877,  three  places  being  then 
offered  to  Florida  and  two  filled.  In  1879  three  additional  scholarships  were  granted, 
but  twenty-eight  applicants  caused  an  increase  to  eight  scholarships.  One  resignation 
and  three  more  places  bring  the  number  to  ten  at  $200  per  anniun  in  1880.  Of  the  first 
two  pupils  one  was  awarded  the  highest  honors,  the  other  is  principal  of  a  graded 
school  and  is  doing  good  work.  Of  the  eight  sent  in  1879  five  received  honorable 
mention  as  members  of  the  junior  class,  while  one  received  the  highest  prize  awarded 
to  the  class. —  (State  report  and  reports  of  the  Peabody  trustees.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Ilere^  in  each  case,  the  county  board  of  instruction  and  county  superintendent  of 
education  have  control,  with  a  focal  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  county  board 
for  each  district.  There  is  really  no  city  system,  and  the  only  statistics  at  present  to 
be  had  include  county  as  well  as  city  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Population, 
cenpna  of 
1880. 


Yorith  of 
Bchool  ago. 


Enrolment 
in  pnblic 
■chooU. 


Average 
dniW  at* 
tendance. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Sxpcnd 
tore. 


di. 


Jacksonrllle. 
KeyWeet 


7,648 
0,8iX) 


4,478 
3,416 


2,216 
870 


1,418 
675 


ADDITIOXAL  PARTICULARS. 

An  the  statistics  now  obtainable  beyond  the  population  of  the  two  cities  refer  to 
the  whole  county  in  each  case. 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  East  Florida  SemiDary,  which  was  located  at  Ocala  in  1853  and  at  Gainesville 
since  IHGG,  is  now  known  as  the  East  Florida  Seminary  State  Normal  School.  The 
normal  course  extends  through  three  years,  and  a  diploma  of  this  school  is  eqnivalent 
to  a  State  certilicate.  The  model  school  is  arrangecl  npon  the  plan  of  the  best  graded 
schools,  and  allows  pupils  to  elect  between  the  strictly  English  and  the  classical  course. 
The  normal  course  furnishes  a  foundation  for  any  of  the  Earned  professions. —  (Circu- 
lar and  announcement  for  1880.) 

For  other  normal  training,  see  "Aid  from  the  Peabody  Fund." 

teachers'  institutes. 

As  far  back  as  1869  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  required  "  to  as- 
semble teachers  in  institutes  and  employ  competent  instructors  to  impart  informa- 
tion on  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  conducting  schools  and  other  relevant 
matters."  However,  little  progress  was  made  till  1879,  when,  with  aid  from  the  Pea- 
body  fund,  the  superintendent  endeavored  to  initiate  teachers'  institutes  in  most  of 
the  leading  counties.  In  that  and  the  following  year  the  results  were  better  than  had 
been  anticipated.  The  meetings  were  well  attended  by  school  officers,  teachers,  and 
many  leading  citizens,  and  much  interest  seems  tohave  been  awakened. —  (Laws  and 
State  report  for  1879  and  1880.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  provides  for  the  establishing  of  higher  grades  of  instruction  where  the 
advancement  and  number  of  pupils  require  them.  That  such  schools  were  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  during  the  ten  years  is  evident  from  the  references  in  the 
reports  made  to  the  trubt^jes  of  the  Peabody  fund.  In  1870-'71  the  West  Florida 
Seminary  at  Tallahassee  was  converted  into  a  city  and  county  high  school,  while  in 

1872  a  school  of  high  grade  was  winninc^  confidence  at  Jacksonville.  From  1876  to  1878 
fifteen  such  schools  were  rejwrted,  all  graded  and  offering  the  instruction  usually 
given  in  these  schools.  In  1878-'79  there  were  3,358  and  in  1879-'80  some  4,890  pupils 
studying  the  higher  branches,  but  the  number  of  high  schools  is  not  given.  Superin- 
tendent Haisloy  recommends  the  limiting  of  instruction  in  schools  operated  at  the 
public  expense  to  the  common  school  branches.  He  would  leave  the  high  schools  to 
private  enterprise,  and  would  have  special  charters  granted  to  the  cities,  so  that  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  citizens  a  tax  could  be  imposed  for  the  support  of  high  schools. 
Bv  this  plan  he  thinks  the  other  grades  would  bo  benefited,  the  fiinds  then  admitting 
or  longer  terms,  better  teachers,  &o. — (Laws  and  State  reports.) 

OTHER  secondary  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  any  business  colleges  or  other  academic  schools,  see  Tables  lY  and 
VI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

By  the  constitution  of  Florida  of  1868  provision  was  made  for  a  university,  but  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State  has  not,  as  yet,  admitted  of  its  organization.  By 
an  act  of  the  Florida  legislature  approved  February  17.  1872,  measures  were  taken 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  the  Florida  State  Agncultural  College  on  the  basis  of 
the  congressional  land  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  first  plan  was  to  locate  the  college  in  Alachua  County,  and  there  seemed  to  be  in 

1873  a  fair  prospect  that  the  college  would  commence  operations.  However,  a  ques- 
tion arising  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  investing  the  endowment  fund  in  State 
bonds  led  to  the  cessation  of  active  operations  and  at  last  to  changing  the  location  to 
Eau  GaUie,  where,  in  1876,  buildings  were  erected.  A  new  board  of  trustees  was  pro- 
vided in  March,  1877,  and  the  legislature  authorized  the  removal  of  the  college,  if 
desirable.  No  information  later  than  November  15, 1878,  has  reached  this  Bureau.  At 
that  date  the  decision  was  for  removal. — (Laws  and  reports.) 

No  institutions  for  professional  or  special  instruction  are  known  to  be  in  existenoe  in 
the  State  up  to  1880/ 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER, 

Hon.  K  EL  FoeTSR,  Stais  tuperinUnderU  qf  pubUc  inttruction,  TaUahet$$«g. 

[Term,  Janaary  1, 1881,  to  Jannary  1, 1885.] 

Preceding  eaperintendente  In  the  ten  years  have  been  lion.  Chas.  Beecher  (snccessor  to  C.  Thurs* 
ton  Chase,  who  died  Septem1)er  22, 1870,  about  2  years  before  the  expiration  of  his  term),  1871-1873 ;  Hon. 
Jonathan  C.  Gibbs,  1873-1874;  Hon.S.  B.  McLfn  (acting)  1874-'7^  Hon.  Wm,  Watkins  Hioks,  1875- 
1877 ;  Hon.  William  C.  Haialey.  1877-188L 
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BEPOET  OP  THE   COMMIJ38IONEB   OF  EDUCATION. 


SUMMAKY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STA 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


White  Tonth  of  school  age& 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  b 

Whole  number  of  school  age  h 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Youth  in  elementary  private  schools  . 
Youth  in  academic  private  schools — 
Youth  in  collegiate  schools 


SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  for  whites 

Public  schools  for  colored 

Public  schools  under  local  laws  d 

Total  number  of  public  schools 

Public  schools  reported  as  graded 

Public  schools  reported  as  high  schools. 

Private  elementary  schools 

Private  academic  schools 

Private  and  State  collegiate  schools  e  . 
Average  duration  of  school  in  days. . . . 


nSACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Female  teachers  m  public  schools 

Whole  number  employed 

Average  monthly  salary  of  men 

Average  monthly  salary  of  women 

Teachers  in  private  elementary  schools. .. 
Teachers  in  private  academic  schools. .. 
Teachers  in  collegiate  schools 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts  for  public  schools 

Expenditure  for  public  schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  school  fiind 


1871. 


425,000 
42,914 
6,664 
49,578 
31,377 
37,851 


893 
124 


1,017 
74 


1,039 


795 

318 

1,113 

156  20 

38  40 

1,129 


1292,000 


$350,000 


1873. 


1874. 


198,516 

150,198 

348,714 

63,922 

19,755 

83,677 

36,749 

23,597 

5,450 

2,198 


1,392 
360 


1,752 


576 
100 

18 


713 
107 
104 


$260,432 
223,667 


218,733 

175,304 

394,037 

93,167 

42,374 

135,541 

85,839 

25,745 

4,957 


2,223 

699 

117 

3,039 

50 

10 

617 

86 

11 

65 


3,500 


678 

155 

55 


$265,000 
265,000 


$350,000 


1875. 


c218,733 

cl75,304 

c394,037 

105,990 

50,358 

156,394 

105,766 

26,653 

5,379 

2,029 


2,790 

879 

137 

3,806 

70 

9 

820 

104 

17 


903 

171 

96 


$435,319 


a  In  1872  no  pnblio  schools  were  tsnght  beyond  those  nnder  local  laws. 
b  School  ago  5-21  in  1871,  then  6-18. 
•  Censosof  1874. 
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TISTICS  OF  GEORGIA— 1871  TO  1880.  a 


1876. 

1877. 

187a 

1879. 

1880; 

Inorease  or  de- 
crease since 
1879. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1871. 

c218,733 

236,319 
197,125 
433,444 
128,296 

62,330 
190,626 
119,160 

23,302 
4,621 
2,133 

3,580 

1,120 

164 

4,864 

61 

12 

822 

86 

18 

236,319 

197,125 

433,444 

137,217 

72,655 

209,872 

130,605 

26,089 

5,223 

2,810 

3,774 

1,405 

162 

5,341 

62 

11 

824 

85 

27 

236,319 
197,125 
433,444 
147, 192 

79,435 
220,627 
132,000 

22,819 
4,068 
2,766 

4,001 

1,509 

225 

5,735 

04 

14 

733 

67 

22 

cl75, 304 

0394,037 

121,418 

57,987 

179,405 

108,646 

24,657 

5,601 

150,134 

86,399 

236,533 

145,190 

35,115 

9,052 

4,285 

4,066 

1,603 

247 

5,916 

115 

16 

1,083 

131 

32 

1.    2,942 
I.    6,964 
I.    9,906 
I.    13, 190 
I.    12,296 
I.    4,984 
I.    1,519 

I.       65 
I.       94 
I.       22 
L      181 
I.       21 
I.       2 
I.      350 
I.       64 
I.       10 

I.  107,220 
I.  79,7a5 
I.  186,955 
I.  113,813 
D.     2,736 

2,006 

3,157 

1,075 

143 

I.  3,173 
I.     1,479 

4,375 
58 
13 

I.  4,899 
I.       41 

814 
104 

I.       44 

20 

3,267 
1,633 

4,900 

3,654 
1,826 
5,480 

""••"• •-•• •--• 

877 
176 

861 
150 
126 

1400,153 

889 
148 
161 

$411,453 
411,453 

813 
138 
155 

$465,748 

1,174 
274 
232 

I.      361 
I.      136 

L       77 

I.       45 

126 

$434,046 

d  Tnclndes  grrftded,  ungraded,  and  bieh  schools  in  dtlet  tad  counties  under  local  laws. 
«  Indadet  the  State  uniyersity  and  its  aflUiated  schools,  also  medical  colleges. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

In  1670  the  system  of  public  instrnction  was  organized  with  the  following  offlceFs: 
a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  attorney  general,  secretary  of 
state,  comptroller  general,  and  the  State  school  commissioner,  who,  apiK>inted  by  the 
governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  serves  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
board ;  a  county  board  of  education  for  each  county,  composed  of  one  person  from 
each  militia  district,  one  x>er8on  from  each  ward  in  any  city  in  the  county,  and  one 
from  each  incorporated  town,  elected  by  the  legal  voters  for  two  years,  the  secretary 
of  this  board  becoming  county  school  commissioner ;  3  school  trustees  in  each  sub- 
district,  elected,  one  each  year,  by  the  legal  voters  for  3  years. 

In  1872  the  county  boards  of  education  were  made  up  of  5  freeholders  in  each  county, 
selected  by  the  grand  jury,  three  being  elected  for  twoyears  and  two  for  four  years 
at  the  first  election,  thereafter  all  for  a  4  years'  term.  The  secretary  serves  ex  officio 
as  county  commissioner  of  education,  his  term  being  4  ^eors.  The  school  laws  of  187*2 
and  1875  omit  any  mention  of  the  continuance  of  district  trustees,  but  in  1877  these 
officers  were  found  serving  in  terms  of  the  length  heretofore  referred  to,  their  appoint- 
ment, however,  beiuff  by  the  county  boards.  Their  duties  were,  as  before,  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  schools  in  the  subdistricts,  to  supervise  school  operations, 
choose  teachers,  &o.  A  few  cities  and  their  respective  counties  are  under  local  laws; 
otherwise  the  school  officers  are  as  above. — (Laws,  1870, 1872, 1875, 1877.) 

OTHBR  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Comparatively  few  changes  are  found  in  the  school  laws  since  1870.  Provision  was 
made  by  the  law  of  1870  for  graded  schools  from  primary  to  high,  for  evening,  ambu- 
latory, and  manual  labor  schools.  The  ambulatory  schools  were  established  where 
not  less  than  15  children  of  school  age  were  to  be  found  in  3  contiguous  militia  dis- 
tricts. They  were  to  be  kept  open  2  months  annually  ^while  the  regular  term  of  the 
public  schools  is  3  months),  fiiilure  to  keep  them  open  tnis  length  of  time  causing  for- 
feiture of  school  money.  White  and  colored  children  are  to  be  taught  in  separate 
schools.  No  books  of  a  sectarian  or  sectional  character  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools.  Teachers  of  proven  ffood  character  are  to  be  licensed  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners with  first,  second,  or  third  grade  certificates,  good  for  1,  2,  nr  3  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  grade.  The  schools  are  supported  by  a  polltax ;  by  special  taxes  on  shows 
and  exhibitions  and  on  the  sale  of  liquors;  by  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  commuta- 
tion of  military  services ;  by  endowments,  gifts,  and  bequests ;  by  certain  sums  received 
from  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  such  other  amounts  as  the  State  may  see 
fit  to  raise  by  general  taxation.  District  taxation  is  also  allowed  for  the  buying, 
renting,  and  furnishing  of  school-houses.  The  school  age  was  6-21  in  1870;  by  law  of 
1872  it  was  made  6-18,  and  the  basis  of  distribution  was  to  be  according  to  the  enu- 
meration of  children  of  school  ase  in  each  county.  The  law  limiting  this  apportion- 
ment to  the  children  in  each  suboistrict  was  repealed  in  1876.  The  enumeration  was 
an  annual  one  until  1874 ;  since  then  quadrennial.  The  State  board  of  education 
provided  the  text  books  in  1870 ;  in  1872  this  duty  was  relegated  to  the  county  boards, 
and  it  so  remains.  The  State  school  commissioner  has  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  assemblv,  the  subordinate  school  officers  to  hun,  and  the  teachers,  at  the  end  of 
each  term,  to  the  county  commissioner,  failure  to  do  so  causing  forfeiture  of  pay. 
Principals  of  private  schools  and  of  elementary,  academic,  and  collegiate  institutions 
having  public  pupils  must  also  report.  The  constitution  of  1877  seems  to  do  away 
with  high  schools,  as  the  studies  are  limited  to  the  elementaiy  branches.  Any  city 
with  a  population  of  over  2,000  or  any  county  may  oTfanlze  an  independent  system  of 
schools  and  yet  draw  the  pro  rata  share  of  all  educational  funds. — (School  laws,  1870, 
1872, 1875, 1877,  and  constitution.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Progress  continues  to  be  made  in  education  in  this  State,  as  is  seen  by  the  increase 
in  enrolment  and  attendance  at  the  public  schools  for  1879-^80,  in  the  number  of  these 
schools,  and  in  the  larger  number  of  pupils  in  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Including  the  collegiate  institutions,  there  are  605  more  schools  and  28,705 
more  pupils,  though  the  increase  in  the  public  schools  was  only  9,906.  There  was 
doubtless  an  increase  in  public  school  teachers,  but,  with  tiie  exception  of  80  addi- 
tional instructors  in  4  counties  and  cities,  no  report  is  made.  In  the  private  and  colle- 
giate institutions,  however,  574  more  teachers  are  found.  To  show  still  further  the 
value  of  the  public  school  system,  the  State  school  commissioner  says  that  in  the 
counties  of  Chatham,  Bichmond,  and  Bibb  and  in  the  cities  of  Atlanta  and  Columbus 
three  times  as  many  children  are  now  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  a  less  sum  of 
money  than  one-thiru  of  these  formerly  cost  in  the  private  schools.  Yet  he  indicates  the 
need  of  a  sufficient  corps  of  thoroughly  prepared  teachers,  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  of 
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a  larger  school  fand^  to  give  a  longer  soliool  tenn  and  to  educate  all.  To  show  that 
more  general  taxation  is  reqnisite,  Mr.  Orr  gives  the  nnmber  of  illiterates  in  1878 
(whites,  20,839 ;  colored,  148,494 ;  total,  169,333),  nearly  one-half  of  these  voters.  He 
also  refers  to  the  unfortunates  in  the  penitentiary,  amon^  whom  not  one  in  fifty  of  the 
blacks  can  either  read  or  write,  and  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  of  the  whites.  Ho 
would  gfive  by  taxation  (say  or  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property)  better 
opportunities  for  a  more  general  education  and  for  a  more  thorough  school  system. — 
(Keport  of  the  State  school  commissioner.) 

R^SUMiS  OF  THB  6CH00L  SYSTEM  FOB  TEN  TEARS. 

The  constitution  of  1868  required  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  system  of  general 
education,  to  bo  forever  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  State,  but  laws  to  that  etifect 
were  not  enacted  till  1870,  and  in  1871  the  State  school  commissioner  proceeded  to 
establish  public  schools.  The  inexperience  of  school  officers,  the  absence  of  records 
of  educational  work,  the  want  of  system  and  fiimiliarity  with  records  and  reports  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  prevented  any  great  measure  of  success  in 
obtaining  correct  statistics  the  first  school  vear.  In  1871  the  school  funds  for  1872 
were  appropriated  to  other  purposes  by  the  legislature,  so  that  the  schools  were  not 
fully  established  till  1873,  wnen  sufficient  fun£  had  accumulated  to  maintain  school 
for  three  months.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1874.  a  decided  advance  in  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  public  schools  was  reported,  ana  125  counties  had  scbools  in 
operation  during  the  year.  In  1876  the  entire  school  debt  of  1871  (amounting  to  about 
$300,000)  had  been  paid  in  almost  every  county,  no  new  debt  had  been  created,  and 
a  constant  increase  m  enrolment,  in  average  attendance,  and  in  the  number  of  public 
schools  had  been  going  on  since  1873.  The  progress  noticeable  thus  far  continued  in 
the  following  years,  and,  although  in  1878  it  was  stated  that  the  work  done  in  advanc- 
ing educational  afiairs  was  inadequate,  the  results  achieved,  considering  the  limited 
means,  were  astonishing.  In  the  counties  and  cities,  under  local  laws,  the  schools  were 
in  operation  from  six  w  ten  months ;  in  the  State  at  large,  only  three  months ;  and 
when  the  State  funds  did  not  suffice  for  this,  supplementary  funds  were  given  by  the 
school  patrons. — (Reports  of  the  State  school  commissioners.) 

Am  FROM  THE  PEABODT  FUND. 

The  schools  have  been  aided  very  greatly  by  the  trustees  of  this  ftind  since  1870,  the 
amount  of  $65,700  having  been  sent  to  difibrent  sections  of  the  State.  The  sum  received 
in  1879-^60  was  $5,800,  the  scholarships  in  the  normal  college  at  Nashville  taking  $4,000, 
those  at  Atlanta  University  $1,000,  while  $800  went  to  the  State  agency  to  aid  in  con- 
ducting an  educational  canvass  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  th^  the  promotion  of 
I>opular  education  was  aided  by  the  awarding  of  Peabody  medals,  75  in  number,  to 
the  pupils  having  the  best  records  in  first  class  public  schools,  both  white  and  colored 
children  being  included  in  the  award. — (Reports  of  the  trustees  and  State  report.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  only  school  of  this  class  reported  in  the  State  is  the  one  established  by  Miss 
Anna  E.  Mills,  at  Atlanta,  in  the  year  1876.  The  number  of  pupils  at  that  time  was 
7 ;  age  of  admission,  between  3  and  7.  This  school  was  moved  to  Macon  in  1878,  and 
its  usefulness  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  as  is  seen  by  the  larger  number  of  pu- 
pils, increased  length  of  term,  &o. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

All  the  cities  have  superintendents,  who  act  as  executive  officers  of  their  boards. 
Atlanta  has  12  members  in  its  board  m  education :  Columbus,  11  members  in  the  board 
of  trustees ;  Augusta  and  Savannah,  combining  both  city  and  county  systems,  have 
members  on  their  boards  from  city  wards  and  country  and  village  districts ;  Bibb 
County,  including  Macon,  has  3  ex  officio  and  apparently  12  elective  members  on  its 
board  of  education. — (City  reports  and  laws.) 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Population, 
oensoa  of 
1880. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily   at- 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Atl««lt*          r,,       r 

87,409 
84.560 
10,123 
12.748 
80,709 

8,759 
4.027 
1,369 
1,617 
8,110 

2,609 

64 

$51,073 

Ansnutft  ................... 

0.366 

S,863 

3,339 

010,917 

24,829 

OolnmboB  ..«,* ^^-r 

1.086 
1.042 
2,290 

23 
80 
66 

11,704 

Hacon    

10,053 

Sftvaniuili 

ain  the  county. 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

The  public  schools  under  local  laws  heretofore  referred  to  are  found  in  the  county 
of  Bibb,  including  the  city  of  Macon;  of  Chatham,  including  Savannah;  of  Glynn  and 
of  Richmondjinclnding  Augusta :  and  in  the  cities  of  Atlanta,  AmericuSj  Columbus, 
Griffin,  and  West  Point.  In  1870  preparations  were  made  in  Atlanta  for  a  thorough 
system  of  graded  schools,  while  Columbus  had  then,  in  addition  to  its  graded  schools 
for  whites,  some  provision  for  colored  children,  and  Savannah  dated  its  graded  system 
from  March  21, 1865.  In  1873  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Chatham,  Glynn,  and  Richmond 
and  the  cities  of  Atlanta  and  Columbus  had  schools  in  operation  under  special  laws. 
In  the  following  year  4  counties  and  3  cities  reported  57  ungraded,  50  graded,  and  10 
high  schools.  The  reports  have  varied  from  year  to  year  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
these  schools,  but  in  1880  the  system  of  schooling  is  reported  as  follows  in  cities  of  over 
7,500  inhabitants : 

Atlanta  has  its  graded  schools  classified  as  grammar  and  high,  2  of  the  latter  and  7 
of  the  former,  3  of  these  for  colored  pupils.  The  school  property  is  valued  at  $100,000 ; 
although  a  new  school  building  was  erected  during  the  year,  great  want  of  accom- 
modation was  still  felt,  especiaUy  for  the  colored  pupils.— (City  report.) 

Augusta  reported  school  property  valued  at  $14,200 ;  the  schools  (which  were  taught 
183  days)  divided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high;  a  special  teacher  of  penmanship; 
and  1,236  pupils  in  private  schools. — (Return.) 

Columbus  continues  its  graded  schools  in  7  buildings,  containing  1,160  sittings  for 
study,  and  valued,  with  grounds  and  sites,  at  $26,500.  Out  of  195  school  days,  182 
were  taught.  About  200  pupils  were  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  The 
superintendent,  without  ex&a  pay,  gives  instruction  to  the  teachers,  as  there  is  no 
normial  school. —  (Return.) 

Macon  reports  steady  advancement  from  year  to  year  in  its  schools,  the  annual  ex- 
aminations in  1879-^80  showing  the  best  work  ever  done.  For  the  first  time  in  several 
years  the  city  schools  had  a  fml  nine  months'  term ;  country  schools  were  in  session, 
white,  nine  months,  colored,  six.  Although  the  year  was  one  of  great  prosperity,  a 
great  lack  of  room  for  the  pupils  desiring  admission  was  constantly  felt.  Two  school 
buildings  were  erected  during  the  year,  but  still  more  room  was  required  for  the  comiug 
term.  City  and  county  statistics  include  25  different  school-houses,  with  2,200  sit- 
tings for  study  and  3,349  pupils  enrolled.  The  value  of  school  property  was  $33,000; 
the  number  of  school  days  taught,  177. —  (Eighth  annual  report  and  return.) 

Savannah  also  reports  overcrowding,  so  that  many  pupils  have  been  pushed  too  early 
into  the  higher  grades.  Financial  embarrassment  required  the  closing  of  the  schools 
one  month  earlier  than  usual,  a  nine  instead  of  ten  months'  term  being  the  result. 
The  departments  of  modem  languages  and  calisthenics  were  abolished,  and  various 
changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers  were  made  during  the  year.  The  city  schools  occupy 
7  school  buildings,  while  in  the  country  there  are  7  white  and  14  colored  schools.  The 
total  enrolment  tor  city  and  county  was  4,235;  average  daily  attendance,  3,177 ;  per 
cent,  of  daily  attendance,  90. — (Fifteenth  annual  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  CLASSES. 

The  endeavor  to  establish  a  State  normal  college  in  Georgia  has  been  thwarted  for 
the  present.  Through  the  aid  of  the  Peabodyfund  some  twenty  scholars  received 
instruction  in  the  normal  college  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  during  the  year. — (Stat©  report.) 

The  North  Georgia  Agnoultural  College,  at  Dahlonega,  which  organized  a  normal 
department  in  1877,  reported  67  male  and  11  female  students  in  the  normal  course  in 
1879-*80.    The  course  of  study  occupies  4  years. — (Return.) 

The  Haven  Normal  School,  at  Waynesboro*,  which  was  organized  in  1868,  reports  50 
normal  and  150  other  students  in  1879-^60.  Of  the  graduates,  25  have  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. The  course  of  study  occupies  4  years.  This  is  a  colored  school  assisted  by  the 
Freedman's  Aid  Society  o^  the  MeUiodist  Episcopal  Church. — (Return.) 

In  Atlanta  University  two  normal  courses  were  reported  in  1879-*80,  tne  higher  nor- 
mal occupying  4  years ;  the  lower  normal,  4  ^^es.  In  the  former  there  were  77  stu- 
dents ;  in  the  latter,  147.  A  certificate  of  ^aduatiou  is  given  on  completion  of  the 
course.— (Catalogue,  1879-^80.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  State  school  law  makes  no  provision  for  the  holding  of  teachers'  meetings. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

There  is  no  educational  Journal  published  in  this  State.  The  Eclectic  Teacher,  of 
Kentucky,  has  a  Georgia  department,  not  always  filled,  however;  while  in  the  Journal 
of  Education,  published  in  Boston,  Mass.,  there  is  sometimes  valuable  information 
respecting  Georgia  school  affairs. 
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SECONDAKY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  laws  of  1872  high  schools  were  mode  a  part  of  the  State  system,  hut  ceased 
to  be  so  under  the  constitution  of  1877,  which  provided  for  instruction  in  elementary 
branches  only.  In  1673  there  were  10  reported  in  the  counties  and  cities  under  local 
laws,  the  enrolment  and  attendance  not  beiuj^  given.  In  lb75  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  13,  in  1679  to  14,  and  in  1860  to  IG.  Doubtless  there  were  other  schools 
of  this  grade  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  but  their  numbers  and  enrolment  are 
not  stated.  In  Atlanta  in  1679-^80  there  were  110  seats  reported  in  the  boyit'  high 
school  and  21(5  in  the  girls'  school.  In  Macon  74  pupils  were  admitted  to  the  central 
high  school,  and  the  average  attendance  was  48.  The  Savannah  schools  of  this  grade 
graduated  11  girls  and 8  boys. —  (School  laws  and  State  and  city  reports.) 

OTHEB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  manv  private  high  schools  making  annual  report  to  the  State  school  com- 
missioner. One  hundred  of  these  were  reported  in  1873,  with  a  total  enrolment  of 
5,450  pupils.  In  1880  the  number  had  increased  to  131,  with  274  instructors  and  9,052 
pupils. 

For  statistics  of  commercial  schools,  academies,  special  preparatory  schools,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  Vl,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Among  these  schools  will  be  found  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  an  institution  for  the 
colored  race,  which  is  attaining  collegiate  rank.  Ic  had  a  large  new  building  erected 
for  it  in  1880,  costing  $30,000.  Students  in  1879-^80, 176 ;  instructors,  7.— (Thirteenth 
annual  report  of  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  which  was  chartered  in  the  year  1800^  reported 
preparatory,  academic,  and  professional  departments  in  1871.  The  academic  clepart- 
ment  included  7  schools :  those  of  ancient  and  modem  languages,  belles  lettres,  meta- 
physics and  ethics,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  chemistry,  and 
mineralogy.  French  and  German  were  the  only  modem  languages  taught  at  that 
time.  In  1872  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  opened 
in  c-onnection  with  the  university ;  in  1873  the  preparatory  school  seems  to  have  been 
dropped,  and  a  branch  agricultural  college  was  established  at  Dahlonega;  in  1874 
and  1875  a  commercial  course  was  referrea  to,  and  in  1875  Spanish  became  a  part  of 
the  modern  language  course.  In  the  same  year  geology  was  added  to  the  scnool  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy,  while  the  school  of  ancient  languages  was  expanded  into 
two,  the  one  for  Latin,  Qie  other  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  In  1876  there 
were  10  academic  schools;  the  ninth  including  history  and  political  science;  the 
tenth,  English  literature.  In  1877  the  studies  of  natural  history  and  geology  formed 
an  eleventh  schooL  In  1878  the  school  of  English  literature  was  consolidated  with 
that  of  belles  lettres ;  the  chancellorship  was  dispensed  with,  the  professor  of  met- 
aphysics and  ethics  assuming  the  duties ;  and  the  chair  of  natural  history  and  ge- 
ology was  abolished,  other  professors  teaching  these  branches.  Law,  medicine,  and 
civil  engineering  were  also  taught  during  these  years.  In  1880  there  were  10  aca- 
demic schools,  out  of  which  were  formed  the  classical,  scientific,  and  literary  courses 
of  4  years  each,  the  courses  being  similar  the  first  two  years.  In  the  State  college, 
agriculture,  engineering,  and  appued  chemistry  were  taught.  For  a  change  of  course 
in  the  law  department  in  1880  and  for  the  addition  to  the  university  of  several  branch 
agricultural  colleges,  reference  is  made  to  the  proper  headings. —  (Catalogues.) 

Of  the  other  colleges  reporting,  Atlanta  University,  Bowdon  College,  and  Gaines- 
ville College  are  non-sectarian ;  Mercer  University,  Baptist ;  Pio  None,  Roman  Cath- 
olic ;  and  Emory  College,  Methodist  Episcopal  South.  All  have  classical  courses,  all 
except  Mercer  preparatory  instruction,  and  all  except  Bowdon  and  Gainesville  sci- 
entiuc  courses.  Pio  Nono  reported  a  class  in  civil  engineering  and  graduate  courses 
in  ethics  and  some  branch  of  scientific  study ;  also,  a  commercial  course  connected 
with  the  scientific  course.  Atlanta  University  gives  normal,  theological,  and  agri- 
cultural instruction.  Emory  College  has  biblical  study  in  both  classical  and  scien- 
tific courses.  At  Mercer  University  theological  and  legal  departments  are  found. 
Clark  University  (for  colored  students),  Atlanta,  reports  176  students  and  7  instructors, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Secondary  Instruction. — (Catalogues  and  thirtsenth 
annual  report  of  the  Freedmau's  Aid  Society.) 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPEIUOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNO  WOMEN. 

Three  of  the  above  colleges  give  equal  priyileges  to  this  sex.  For  the  names,  loca- 
tion,  and  statistics  of  schools  especially  for  this  class,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ; 
for  a  summary  thereof,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION, 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  following  schools  for  scientific  instruction  have  been  established  since  1870  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  Georgia:  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Athens,  1872,  which  has  4  years*  courses  in  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, and  chemical  science,  with  a  special  higher  course  in  civil  engineering  and  a 
course  in  building  and  architecture ;  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Dahlon- 
ega,  1873,  which  (with  preparatory,  normal,  and  military  departments  and  a  4  years' 
scientific  course)  had  32^  students  of  both  sexes  in  1880 ;  the  South  Georgia  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Thomasville,  1879,  which  ofiers  preparatory, 
academic,  and  collegiate  departments,  and  had  170  male  students  in  1879^*80 ;  the 
Southwest  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Cuthberfe,  1879,  with  primary,  preparatory, 
and  collegiate  departments,  in  which  were  178  students^  and  the  Middle  Georgia 
Military  and  Agricultursd  College,  MilledgeviUe,  1880,  which,  in  addition  to  military 
training,  prepares  for  the  higher  classes  at  Athens,  for  practical  farm  life  and  mining, 
and  for  teaching.  This  branch  had  310  students  of  both  sexes  in  its  first  session,  Jan- 
uary to  June,  1880. —  (Catalogues. ) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  the  in  Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary  ^under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society),  which,  founded  m  1870  as  the  Au- 

f;u8ta  Institute  and  removed  to  Atlanta  in  1879,  reports  60  students  for  the  ministry  in 
880  and  3  instructors  j  in  the  Atlanta  University,  in  which  a  class  of  4  theological 
students  was  reported  in  1879-'80;  and  in  the  theological  department  of  Mercer  Uni- 
versity. At  Emory  College^  Oxford  ^Methodist  Episcopal  South),  Hebrew  is  taught  in 
connection  with  the  collegiate  studies  of  the  junior  and  senior  years,  as  a  means  of 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  10  ministerial  students  being  reported  in  1879-*80.  The 
course  and  requirements  in  these  remain  somewhat  inde^te. —  (Baptist  Tear  Book, 
1881,  and  college  catalogues.) 

Legal  instruction  has  been  given  since  1867  in  the  department  of  law  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  The  course  was  1  year  (two  terms  of  5  months  each)  until  1880, 
when  it  was  changed  to  2  years  (two  terms  of  10  months  each).  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  continued  its  course  of  law,  covering  the  collegiate  year.  Diplomas  and  the 
degree  of  B.  L.  are  conferred.    One  student  was  reported  in  1879-'80. — (Catalogues.) 

Medical  instruction  is  given  in  the  Atlanta  Blodical  Colle|;e,  organized  in  1855;  in 
the  Southern  Medical  College,  at  Atlanta,  which  closed  its  first  course  of  lectures  in 
Febniary,  1880,  with  64  students,  ^aduatin^  8  j  and  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia 
(medical  department  of  the  University  ol  Gteorgia),  organized  in  1829.  All  these 
require  the  usual  3  years  of  study  and  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  about  5 
months  each.  The  first  mentioned,  since  1878,  offers  also  an  optional  3  years'  graded 
course. 

The  Savannah  Medical  College,  opened  in  1853,  was  suspended  in  1876-'78,  reopening 
the  latter  part  of  1878  with  the  same  requirements :  a  thesis,  3  years  of  study,  and 
attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  4  months  each. — (Announcements.) 

SPECIAL  mSTEUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Georgia  Institutioif  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Cave  Spring,  which 
was  first  started  in  1846,  has  educated  about  370  students  since  that  date,  70  of  these 
being  under  instruction  in  1880.  The  English  language,  geography,  grammar,  natural 
philosophy,  natural  history,  arithmetic,  and  x>enmansnip  are  taught;  also  shoemaking 
and  gardening.  There  were  5  instructors  in  1880. —  (Keport  and  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  was  founded  in  1852  and  is  under  the 
control  of  the  State.  Training  is  given  in  the  ordinary  branches  and  music.  Boys 
are  taught  cert.ain  mechanical  employments.  Girls  receive  instruction  in  beadwork, 
crocheting,  and  domestic  duties.  In  1879  there  were  6  instructors  reported,  4  blind 
employ^  or  workmen,  58  pupils,  and  182  pupils  since  the  opening  of  the  institution. 
No  later  information  was  received  at  date  of  goijig  to  press. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  was  an  organized  body  prior  to  1870,  and  it  was  at 
a  special  meeting  of  this  association,  held  at  Macon  in  November,  1869,  that  a  report  on  a 
system  of  public  schools  for  the  State  was  nnanimously  adopted.  The  sessions  for 
18^  were  held  May  4-6  at  Macon,  the  vice  president,  Mr.  Cnarles  Lambdin,  read- 
ing an  inaugnral  address  on  the  "  Dignity  of  the  teacher's  profession."  Mr.  Gannon, 
of  Savannah,  opened  a  discussion  on  "Latin  in  preparatory  schools."  The  afternoon 
of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  a  Mallon  memorial  meeting,  this  being  the  first  meet^ 
ing  ever  held  Avithout  Mr.  Bemanl  Mallou's  presence.  A  committee  of  necrology  was 
named  to  collect  accounts  of  noted  Georgia  teachers  who  have  passed  away.  On  the 
second  day  an  excellent  paper  on  **  Written  work,"  by  Miss  L.  A.  Haygood,  of  Atlanta, 
was  read.  She  wishes  the  limit  of  written  work  to  be  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  examine  and  grade  it.  All  vital  points  should  be  discussed  in  writing,  the 
scholar  to  feel  that  any  recitation  may  be  a  written  one.  "  Spelling  and  how  to  teach 
it"  and  "The  useful  and  theoretical  in  education "  were  the  next  pai)er8,  Hon.  E. 
R.  Dickson  in  this  latter  paper  showing  that  too  many  text  books  are  used.  "True 
culture  "  was  shown  to  be  where  the  education  is  thorough  and  genuine  of  its  kind ; 
all  other  blunts  the  intellectual  and  moral  manhood.  The  other  papers  were:  "A 
natural  way  of  teaching  languages"  and  "How  to  teach  spelling  and  reading  to  be- 
ginners." After  passing  the  usual  resolutions,  appointing  officers,  4&c.,  the  meeting 
adjourned. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education  and  report  of  the  association.) 

The  third  convention  of  the  Middle  Georgia  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Tomp- 
8on  December  16-17,  1880.  An  address  was  delivered  by  State  Superintendent  Orr 
and  papers  were  read  by  Professor  H.  C.  White,  of  Athens :  Rev.  E.  R.  Caswell,  of 
Augusta,  and  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Fambrough,  Otis  Ash  more,  E.  W.  Butler,  and  V.  E. 
Orr. —  (Teachers'  Institute,  January,  1881.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  AMOS  T.  AKERMAN. 

This  much  respected  lawyer  and  statesman,  bom  February  23, 1821,  at  Portamouth, 
N.  H.,  died  at  his  home  in  Elbert  County,  (Georgia,  December  21, 1880.  Graduating 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1842,  he  spent  several  succeeding  years  in  teaching  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Ilhnois,  ana  Georgia.  In  this  last  State  he  was  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Senator  George  M.  Berrien  while  a  student  in  his  law  office.  Profiting  much 
from  Mr.  Berrien's  excellent  instructions,  as  well  as  from  his  own  collegiate  training 
and  experience  in  teaching.  Colonel  Akerman,  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  soon  at- 
tained high  reputation.  Adhering  to  the  confederacy  duriug  the  rebellion,  at  its  close 
he  gave  his  firm  support  to  the  Union  and  did  his  utmost  to  secure  for  the  enfran- 
chised slaves  the  ep,joyment  of  their  rights.  In  1868,  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  his  State,  he  aided  greatly  in  perfecting  the  judicial  and  educational 
articles  of  the  constitution  of  that  year.  Two  years  afterwards  his  abilities  and  ser- 
vices were  rewarded  by  his  appointment  as  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States:  but 
the  atmosphere  of  Washington  was  not  fonnd  to  be  congenial,  and  he  retired  witnin  a 
year  to  his  quiet  Georgia  home,  where  the  remainder  of  his  days  were  spent  in  the 
peaceful  prosecution  of  his  former  legal  work. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hoo»  OusTAVUS  J.  Obb,  State  §ehooleommii$ioner,  Atlanta. 

[Fourth  term,  Juiaary  1,  U81,  to  January  1, 1883.1 

The  only  preceding  inoombent  of  the  office  was  Hon.  J.  R.  Lewis,  1870-1872: 

6  B 
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SUMMART  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Yonth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Pupils  in  private  schools 

878,417 

672,787 

341,686 

34,e83 

882,693 

662,049 

329,799 

34,784 

909,994 

654,309 

351,504 

34,701 

938,878 

671,775 

383,334 

51,022 

958,003 
685,676 

51,296 

SCHOOLS  AND  DISTRICTS. 

» 

Reporting  school  districts 

Number  with  full  legal  school 
term  or  more.a 

Number  with  less  than  this 

Number  that  had  no  school 

Number  reporting  libraries.... 

Volumes  in  these  libraries 

Public  school  -  houses  ...... .... 

11,112 
10,538 

3r)6 

218 

1,092 

51,133 

10,978 

470 

11,156 

11,231 
10,767 

275 

189 

8;«) 

54,286 

11,289 

52d 

11,396 

11,361 
10,989 

213 

142 

877 

54,133 

11,323 

376 

11,648 

11,285 
11,011 

157 

126 

843 

52,747 

11,434 

:^1 
11,646 

11,460 
11,255 

116 

111 

785 

46,721 

11,447 

333 

11,797 

New  ones  built  within  the  year. 

Whole  number  of  public  free 
schools. 

Number  of  these  graded,  ex- 
cluding hi^h  schools. 

Number  of  high  schools 

Average  time  of  public  schools 
in  days. 

Valuation   of   public    school 
property. 

Private  schools  reported 

651 

91 
147 

$18,373,880 

460 

611 

.88 
151 

$19,876,708 

762 

106 
145 

754 

116 
151 

$22,894,116 

541 

785 

133 
152 

$17,073,752 

436 

420 

478 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Female    teachers    in    public 
schools. 

Whole  number,  male  and  fe- 
male. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women. 

Teachers  in  private  schools .... 

8,826 
11,459 

20,285 

$49  00 

37  00 

653 

9,094 
11,830 

20,924 

$50  00 

39  00 

895 

8,767 
11,992 

20,759 

$47  44 
32  56 

894 

9,036 
12,093 

21,129 

$48  19 
33  46 
1,355 

9,288 
12,320 

21,608 

$48  21 
3:^  32 
1,357 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

• 

Whole    receipts    for    public 

schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them. . . 

17.470,682 

$7,500,123 

$7,694,075 

$7,893,591 

$7,860,554 

7,153,287 

7,480,889 

7,655,268 

7,865,682 

7,389,209 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Reported  amount  of  permanent 
fitatefimdB. 

$6,157,052 

$6,382,248 

$6,382,000 

$6,573,804 

•SVir  the  flnt  two  yean,  6  months ;  for  the  othen,  6  months,  exoept  fai 
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TICS  OP  rLIilNOIS— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


% 

1875-^6. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-W, 

|fi 

lis 

973,589 
687,446 

992,354 

694,489 

420,031 

59,375 

1,002,421 

706,733 

4A638 

41,406 

1,000.694 

0      693.334 

404,479 

47,674 

1,010.851 

704,041 

431,638 

60,440 

L       10,157 
L       10,707 
L       27,159 
L       12,766 

L  132,434 
L  32,200 
L  89,95« 
L       25,567 

49,*375 

11,563 
11,204 

U.581 
11,285 

11,714 
11,438 

11,680 
11,422 

11,599 
11,419 

D.            81 
D.               3 

L  487 
L            881 

113 

94 

1,091 

46,722 

11,693 

283 

11,905 

64 

94 

886 

48,189 

11,743 

211 

10,808 

55 

101 

899 

49,310 

11,874 

212 

12,286 

171 

87 

928 

47.689 

11,889 

I3r> 

11,993 

76 

105 

980 

57,726 

11,883 

265 

11,964 

D.            95 
L              18 
L              52 
L       10,037 
D.               6 
L             130 
D.             29 

D.  880 
D.  113 
D.  112 
L  6,598 
L  905 
D.  205 
L            806 

822 

973 

810 

860 

921 

L             61 

L            S70 

110 
150 

103 
152 

128 
154 

109 
144 

110 

150 

L               1 
I.               6 

L  19 
L               3 

118,058,386 

$17,783,929 

$16,105,870 

$16,902,710 

$15,875,566 

D.$l,027,144 

D.$2,496,314 

527 

648 

582 

660 

661 

L               1 

L            201 

9,295 
12,826 

9,162 
12,836 

9,475 
12,817 

8,973 
12,737 

8.834 
13,421 

D.          139 
L            684 

L  8 
L        1,908 

22,121 

21,998 

22,292 

21,710 

22,255 

L            545 

L        1,970 

$47  96 
33  30 
1,276 

$46  17 
32  23 
1,317 

$54  07 
30  89 
1,017 

$41  45 
34  18 
1,125 

$41  92 
31  80 
1,497 

L        $0  47 
D.         2  38 
L            372 

D.  $7  06 
D.         5  20 

L            844 

18,448,467 

$8,020,534 

$7,815,693 

$6,142,340 

$7,836,953 

L  $1,094,613 

L  $366,271 

8,268,539 

7,702,525 

7,686,109 

6,190,733 

7,531,942 

L    1,341,209 

L     378,666 

95,752,565 

15.337,858 

$6,577,892 

$9,049,302 

L  $2,471,410 

L  $2,892,850 

^'f  •'*'•  >  v***v 

tttcoiponrted  oitiM  ud  viUagM^  where  6  month*  It  etfll  the  minlmimi. 
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68  BEPOET   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  ten  years  embraced  in  this  review,  the  public  free  schools  have  been  under  the 
following  officers:  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  lor  the  State,  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  each  county,  three  trustees  of  schools  for  each  township,  aud 
three  directors  for  each  school  district;*  the  trustees  have  the  custody  of  school- 
houses  and  sites ;  the  directors,  the  supervision  and  control  of  schools,  under  fhe  over- 
sight of  the  State  and  county  superintendents.  These  officers  are  aU  elected  by  the 
people,  those  for  the  State  and  counties  for  4  years'  terms;  those  for  townships  and 
districts,  after  the  first  election,  for  3  years'  terms,  one  being  subject  to  chau;;e  an- 
nually. Women  duly  qualified  are  by  law  of  1879  eligible  to  any  school  office,  though 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law 'has  been  questioned. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  full  state  system  includes,  besides  the  public  free  schools,  2  State  normal  uni- 
Tersities,  an  industrial  university,  schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
the  feeble-minded,  and  for  soldiers'  orphans,  wilh  a  reform  school  for  boys  and  an  in- 
4ustrial  school  for  girls.  These  all  receive  attention  under  the  heads  Training  of 
Teachers,  Superior  Instruction,  Scientific  Instruction,  and  Special  Instruction. 

The  public  schools  have  from  the  be^nning  been  tree  to  all  resident  white  youth 
of  school  age,  which  age  till  1866  was  5  to  21 ;  since  then,  6  to  21.  From  1870  they 
have  also  been  free  to  colored  children  of  such  age,  and  since  1874  none  of  this  race 
could  be  excluded  from  any  public  school  on  account  of  color.  Gradation  up  to  high 
schools  is  provided  for  by  law,  and  in  addition  to  the  high  schools  there  are  St^te 
normal  schools  and  a  State  Industrial  University.  The  former  offers  free  instruction 
to  certain  qualified  students  who  engage  to  teach  in  the  State  schools,  the  latter  to 
all  qualified  residents  of  the  State.  The  direction  of  studies  to  be  pursued  and  text 
books  to  be  used  is  given  to  the  local  school  boards.  Besides  the  common  Enghsh 
branches,  instruction  in  German,  PYench,  music,  and  drawing  has  bt*en  lon^  allowed, 
and  since  1872  teachers  have  been  required  to  be  able  to  teach  physiology  and  the  laws 
of  health,  a  requirement  limited  irom  1879  to  those  above  the  lowest  grade.  Each 
teacher  in  a  State  free  school  must  have  from  the  proper  officer  a  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation covering  the  whole  school  time  to  be  engaged  for,  aud  must  return  to  the  clerk 
of  the  school  board  the  required  schedules  of  attendance  before  he  can  draw  bis  pay. 
This  pay  for  teachers  is  derived  from  a  State  allowance  of  $1,000,000  annually  >  and 
from  local  taxes,  which  must  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  for  current  and  3  per  cent,  for 
building  purposes.  The  school  month  throughout  the  ten  years  has  been  practically 
22  days,  though  in  the  earlier  and  later  years  of  that  period  made  the  calendar  month 
less  Saturdays  and  legal  holidays.  The  school  year,  n>r  the  statistics  of  State  schools, 
was  in  1879  changed  to  end  Jane  30  instead  of  September  30.  For  school  sessions,  it 
is  in  ordinary  districts  110  days  of  actual  teaching ;  in  cities  and  incorporated  vil- 
lages, 6  to  10  school  months. 

OENBRAI.  CONDITION. 

The  record  for  1879-*80  is  encouraging.  Though  the  districts  reporting  were  81  less 
than  in  the  previous  year,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  and  private  schools 
was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  additional  youth  of  school  age ;  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  fr«e  schools  alone,  almost  three  times  as  great.  The  public  schools  em- 
braced in  the  returns  were  29  less ;  but  the  number  of  these  graded,  including  one  high 
school,  was  62  greater,  and  130  more  than  in  1878-79  had  the  benefit  of  fr>esh  new 
school-houses ;  52  more  had  libraries  to  aid  and  supplement  the  school  work,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  was  10,037.  The  increase  of  teach- 
ers, 545,  was  in  fair  proportion  to  the  increase  of  enrolment  and  average  attendance  in 
the  public  schools;  while  in  private  and  church  schools  the  number  of  new  teachers, 
372,  was  about  1  to  every  34  new  pupils.  The  receipts  for  public  schools  were  $1,^,6 1 3 
greater  than  those  of  the  preceding  year ;  the  expenditures  for  them,  $1,341,209  greater; 
the  State  school  frmds,  including  some  new  elements,  $2,790,589  more. 

R]&SnM:fi  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

For  the  whole  ten  years  the  increase  shown  is  proportionately  less  than  for  the  last 
year ;  partly  because,  for  the  first  four  years  of  the  ten,  a  State  superintendent  of  emi- 
nent ability,  holding  the  chair  for  a  long  time,  had  brought  the  schools  up  to  a  point 

'The  tfolv  exo^tiona  to  this  statement  m  to  directors  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  City  School 


*This  snm,  made  in  1878  the  fixed  prodnot  of  State  taxes  and  school  Ainds  and  since  regulariy  con- 
tiniied,  is  diatribnted  on  the  baais  of  the  nmnber  of  children  nnder  21  yean  of  age  in  each  school  district. 
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which  it  was  hard  to  pass,  and  partly  because  foar  of  the  following  years  were  tilled 
with  disheartening  financial  troubles,  which  threw  sreat  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
progress.  Still  there  was  growth.  The  number  of  children  brought  into  the  schools 
did  not,  indeed,  begin  to  meet  the  steady  increase  of  scholastic  population,  but  the 
average  daily  attendance  materially  improved.  Then,  the  reporting  districts  and  the 
number  with  full  school  terms  increased  most  encouragingly ;  there  were  808  more 
public  free  schools,  289  more  of  these  graded,  including  19  more  high  schools ;  1,970 
more  teachers,  of  whom  a  greater  proportion  had  been  specially  trained  for  school 
work :  and,  although  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  schools  and  the  valuation  of 
school  property  do  not  seem  greatly  larger,  they  represent  a  higher  value,  owing  to 
appreciation  in  the  currency. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

In  1872  the  basis  of  apportionment  of  school  ftmds,  which  had  been  threefold,  was 
unified  and  made  to  be  the  number  of  children  under  21  years  of  age ;  the  school  month 
was  made  22  days  actually  taught,  instead  of  the  calendar  month  less  holidays,  which 
was  again  restored  in  lt^9 ;  elections  of  school  trustees  were  changed  from  the  second 
Monday  in  April  to  the  second  Saturday,  to  secure  a  fhller  attendance:  township 
treasurers  were  declared  to  be  the  only  lawful  custodians  of  district  and  township 
funds  and  were  required  to  be  residents  of  their  respective  townships ;  division  of  dis- 
tricts was  restricted ;  the  district  school  tax  was  limited  to  2  per  cent,  for  the  support 
of  schools  and  3  per  cent,  for  building  purposes.  District  bonded  indebt^^dness,  too, 
which  previously  might  be  added  to  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  district  property 
each  year,  was  bmited  to  5  per  cent,  as  a  whole.  Township  high  schools  and  elective 
city  boards  of  education  were  also  then  provided  for,  and  all  incorporated  institutions 
of  learning  were  required  to  report  to  the  State  superintendent,  in.  1873,  the  eligibil- 
ity of  women  to  all  school  offices  was  declared ;  in  1874,  the  right  of  colored  children 
to  the  full  privileges  of  the  public  schools,  secured  in  general  terms  by  the  constitution 
of  1870,  was  explicitly  stated  and  very  firmly  emphasized ;  in  1875,  the  visitatorial 
powers  of  the  State  superintendent  were  made  to  extend  to  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  State,  which  were  also  ordered  to  report  to  him,  as  the  literary  institutions  had 
been  before  required  to  do.  In  1879^  the  dates  for  reports  from  all  minor  school  officers 
were  made  earlier,  to  give  more  time  for  preparation  of  the  Stato  report ;  the  old 
school  month  was,  as  before  stated,  restored ;  and  a  general  law  for  cities  incorporated 
under  earlier  charters,  which  made  members  of  the  common  council  ex  officio  members 
of  the  school  boards,  required  that  such  boards  should  thereafter  be  constituted  by  the 
mayor  nominating  to  the  council  in  the  first  year  2  members  from  each  ward  to  serve 
respectively  for  1  and  2  year  terms,  while  in  subsequent  years  one  only  from  each  ward 
should  be  nominated,  in  place  of  the  outgoing  one,  for  a  2  years'  term.  These  boards 
were  to  organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number  president  and  another  secretary  for 
a  year. 

kinderoXbtbn. 

The  first  one  in  this  State  Imown  to  the  Bureau  was  the  West  Side  Kindergarten  of 
Miss  Sara  Eddy,  in  Chicago,  established  in  1871.  The  next,  the  University  Square  Kin- 
dergarten of  Mrs.  John  Ogden,  established  in  1874.  In  1879,  there  were  13  on  the  list 
of  tiie  Bureau,  of  which  number  10  reported.  For  those  reporting  for  1880,  see  Table 
y  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume. 

CITY  8CHCK)L  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEBS. 

Cities  incorporated  since  1872  have,  under  a  general  law,  boards  of  education  of  6 
members  for  populations  ranging  from  2,000  to  12,000,  with  3  additional  members  on 
reachine  12,000  and  3  for  every  10,000  beyond  that.  The  members  are  elected  by  the 
people  ^r  1, 2,  and  3  year  terms  at  first,  and  afterwards  each  for  3  years,  one- third  going 
out  each  year.  Cities  previously  chartered,  in  which,  by  general  or  special  law.  mem- 
bers of  the  common  council  had  been  made  ex  officio  members  of  the  school  board,  have 
been  required  since  July,  1879,  to  have  boards  of  education  composed  of  2  members 
from  each  ward,  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  consent  of  council^  one  member  from 
each  ward  to  be  subject  to  cnange  yearly.  Cities  with  100,000  or  more  inhabitants 
have  boards  limited  to  15  members,  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  consent  of  council, 
one-third  to  be  annually  changed.  City  superintendents  of  schools  act  in  most  cases  as 
execative  agents  of  the  boards.    Chicago  has,  also,  an  assistant  superintendent. 
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STATISTICS. 


CitieB. 


Beported 
popal*- 
tUuLa 


Yoothof 
school  aga 


Enrolment'  Average    Ta-,..,^— «# 
in  public,    daily  it-    ?^S^' 


Expend- 
itue. 


Aurora 

Belleville 

Bloom  Ington... 

Chicago 

DwaWlle 

Dtoeator 

Elgin 

East  St.  Looia . 

Freeport 

Oalesbarg 

Hyde  Park 

Jacksonville  ... 

Joliet 

Ottawa 

Peoria. 


8.078 
11.825 
10.682 
17,184 
503,305 
7,735 
0.548 
8,789 


8.516 
11,446 
16^716 
10.927 
11«650 


Qolncy    

Bockiordb  .. 
Bock  Island  . 
Sjpringfield... 


29,310 
27,275 
13,rJ6 
11.661 
19.746 


4,532 
5.396 
137.035 
S,030 
8.438 
2,546 


1,961 
8,561 
50,562 
1.860 
1,751 
1,320 


4,257 


1,700 
2,075 


4,165 


9.670 
9,541 
8.884 
3,426 


2.038 
1.737 
4,761 
8,723 
2,105 
2,166 


1,614 
2,386 
42,275 
1,230 
1,373 
831 


40 
65 
806 
34 
29 
21 


•38,862 
60,689 
1,000.003 
J4.938 
25.5J9 
12,827 


1.350 
1,474 


18.821 


41 


8.886 

2,877 
1,833 
1.587 


23,496 
18,962 
64,870 
88.274 
25,874 
81,562 


•The  populations  here  given  are  either  from  the  oensns  of  1880  or  from  enumerations  made  under 
municipal  ur  State  direction  in  the  same  year. 
»The  statisUcs  are  for  1878-79. 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICULARS. 

Belleville  Te^TtB  700  pnpiU  in  private  or  parochial  schools,  besides  tbe  1,961  in  public 
schools,  making  2,661  in  all,  or  about  59  per  cent,  of  tbe  number  of  youth  of  school  age. 
The  public  school  building  for  the  year  were  4,  with  40  rooms  and  seats  for  2,^90 
pupils ;  the  valuation  of  scnool  property  (one  additional  building  having  been  added), 
172,000 ;  the  grades  in  the  schools,  8.  In  the  hope  that  shortening  the  course  would 
induce  a  larger  number  to  complete  it,  the  ninth  grade  was  dropped;  but  the  result 
showed  fewer  in  the  higher  grammar  grades.  German  was  among  the  studies  and 
was  thought  to  be  an  element  of  strength. — (Report  and  return.) 

Bloomington,  under  a  lakdy  superintendent,  presents  the  very  creditable  record  of  103 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  neither  absent  nor  tardy  for  the  year,  an  average  daily 
attendance  nearly  94.5  on  the  average  number  belonging,  2  new  brick  school  building 
erected  at  an  expense  of  about  $15,000,  and  the  extinction  of  nearly  $24,000  of  indebted- 
ness.—(Report. ) 

Chicago,  besides  the  59,562  youth  in  public  schools,  had  22,506  in  private  or  church 
schools,^  a  total  of  82,06B,  leaving  54,967  of  school  age  out  of  school,  of  whom  30,080 
are  said  to  have  been  at  work  for  wages  or  to  have  leti  school  not  to  return.  The  city 
school  buildings  for  the  year  (including  5  newly  built  and  17  rented  ones)  numbered  73, 

fiving  seats  for  44,639  pupils,  and  valued,  with  furniture  and  apparatus,  at  $1,543,650. 
he  elementaiy  instruction  was  given,  as  before,  in  4  primary  and  4  grammar  grades, 
tbe  secondary  in  4  high  school  grades.  There  was  one  ungraded  school  with  69  pupils, 
tbe  remainder  of  the  59,562  enrolled  being  47,174  in  primary  grades,  10,859  in  grammar 
grades,  and  1.460  in  high.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  10  evening  schools,  which  in 
iSTd-^O  enrolled  2,360  pupils  in  a  session  of  ten  weeks.  A  school  for  deaf-mutes  estab- 
lished in  January,  1875,  proved  so  successful  that  in  1879  the  State  legislature  appro- 
priated $15,000  for  the  extension  of  its  work,  and  through  this  aid  the  city  board  was 
enabled  to  establish  a  branch  school  in  each  of  the  3  ^visions  of  the  city,  retaining 
the  first  established  as  a  central  school  for  the  more  advanced  pupils.  The  enrol- 
ment in  these  schools  for  1879-'80  was  46 ;  the  number  of  teachers,  6;  The  principal 
of  the  central  school  had  general  charge  of  all  4.  In  the  general  school  course,  draw- 
ing, vocal  music,  and  German  maintamed  their  place,  music  being  begun  in  the  first 
year,  drawing  in  the  second,  German  in  the  fifth.  The  number  of  pupils  taking  Ger- 
man in  1879^80  was  3,004,  an  increase  of  696,  although,  under  a  rule  that  there  must 
be  20  pupils  to  form  a  class,  350  who  desired  to  study  it  were  unable  to  do  so.  From 
the  crowding  in  the  lower  ^ades,  there  had  to  be  b^  the  close  of  the  year  101  half  day 
divisions  of  city  schools,  with  a  membership  of  5,716.  The  average  daily  membership 
by  grades  throughout  the  city  was:  primary,  34,469 :  grammar,  9,399;  liigh,  1,179:  of 
which  last  242  were  in  the  Central  High  School. —  (Keport  of  board  of  education.) 

Danville  reported  12  years  in  its  school  course,  8  below  the  high  school  and  4  in  that 
sohool,  which  had  both  a  classical  and  a  general  course,  each  of  4  years. 

Decatur  presents  for  the  year  1879-'80  only  a  brief  report,  embodying  little  bey^ond 

>  At  the  dose  of  the  year,  it  appears  from  the  school  oensns  of  1880  that  there  were  88,635. 
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statistics,  the  chief  items  of  which  are  given  in  the  table.  In  the  high  school  noticed 
last  year  were  5  teachers ;  in  the  ward  schools,  24.  The  average  daily  attendance  to 
each  high  school  teacher  was  30.4 ;  to  each  ward  school  teacher,  50.9. 

J^lain  reports  7  school  bnildings,  with  24  rooms  and  1,120  aittiuffs  for  study,  all  val- 
ued (with  sites,  famiture,  and  apparatus)  at  $15,763.  The  schools  included  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  divisions,  the  first  enrolling  1,130,  the  second  166,  the  third  24. 
In  private  and  parochial  schools  there  were  546  more. —  (Hetum.) 

FreeporVa  statistics,  which  appear  to  be  for  18b0-'81  rather  than  for  1879-^80,  indicate 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  housed  in  6  buildings,  with  2,000  sittings  for 
•tudy  ;  besides  3  private  or  church  schools,  with  25  rooms.— (Eetum  and  printed  slip.) 

Galeshurg  had  in  1879-^80  seven  school  buildings,  all  of  brick  save  one ;  the  schools 
furnished  ample  accommodation,  and  were  generally  supplied  with  globes,  charts, 
and  maps  and  had  grounds  planted  with  trees.  A  high  school,  with  3  years  of  study, 
scientific  and  Latin  scientific,  was  at  the  head  of  the  school  system,  8  lower  grades 
leading  up  to  this.  The  plan  is  to  promote  from  grade  to  grade  whenever  classes  or 
single  pupils  have  finished  the  prescribed  work,  without  constrained  limitation  to 
any  fixed  time.  Drawing  enters  mto  the  school  course,  but  was  not  as  successful  dur- 
ing the  year  as  could  be  wished.  A  special  teacher  of  penmanship  was  employed  for 
a  part  of  the  year,  with  marked  improvement,  the  pupils  paying  for  the  lessons. — 
(Report.) 

Joliei  reports  7  school  buildings,  with  sittings  for  1,784  pupils,  valued,  with  sites, 
furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $66,062. 

Ottawa  makes  only  a  brief  newspaper  report,  containing  nothing  beyond  the  statis- 
tics given  in  the  table,  except  that  the  average  monthly  enrolment  was  1,329.8 ;  the 
average  of  that  enrolment  to  each  teacher,  47| ;  the  cost  per  pupil  on  total  enrolment, 
$10.91,  and  on  average  monthly  enrolment,  $14.25.  In  1879  it  had  8  school  buildings, 
with  an  average  of  4  rooms  each  and  with  sittings  for  1,680  pupils.  Sites,  buildings, 
furniture,  and  apparatus  were  then  valued  at  $80,050. 

Peoria  appears  to  have  condensed  its  school  accommodations,  as  in  place  of  the  16 
buildings  reported  in  1878  it  reports  10  for  1879-^80,  one  of  these  a  large  new  one, 
heated  by  steam,  well  lighted  from  the  rear  and  left  side  of  the  pupils,  with  eood 
arrangements  for  ventilation.  This  ladt  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $16,046.  All  the  scnool 
buildings^  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  were  valued  at  $217,700,  and  afibrded 
sittings  lor  2,300  primary,  1,600  grammar,  and  250  high  school  pupils.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  year  is  said  to  have  been  about  68  per  cent,  of  the 
school  x>opulation  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  while  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  96  per  cent,  of  the  average  enrolment,  a  fair  indication  of  attractive  teaching.  In 
the  high  school  the  attendance  was  much  increased  by  the  adoption,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  of  an  English  and  commercial  course  running  parallel  with  the  classical. 
Of  200  pupils,  69  took  the  English  course.  There  were  2  evening  schools,  attendance 
not  given.  Fourteen  private  and  church  schools  had  1,800  pupils. —  (Report  and 
return.) 

Quinoy  in  1879-^80  had  9  school  buildings  owned  by  the  city  and  1  rented,  53  class 
rooms,  5  recitation  rooms,  and  seats  for  3,211  pupils ;  all,  with  sites,  furniture,  and 
apparatus,  valued  at  $200,700.  Although  the  youth  of  school  ago  numbered  more 
t£an  the  preceding  year,  the  enrolment  and  average  attendance  in  public  schools  were 
smaller,  owing,  the  superintendent  says,  to  measles  in  3  districts  and  to  dissatisfaction 
with  the  school  arrangements  in  another.  Still,  including  1,800  in  private  and  paro- 
chial schools,  there  were  5,523  children  under  instruction  out  of  the  9,541  entitled 
to  it.  In  the  public  schools  the  enrolment  was  3,178  in  primary,  428  in  grammar, 
and  117  in  high  school  grades.  The  instruction  appears  to  have  been  good  and  the  re- 
sults in  most  of  the  studies  encouraging.  Drawing,  however,  is  still  said  to  have  been 
rather  unsatisfactory,  firom  want  of  sumcieut  preliminary  training  of  the  regular  teach- 
ers, a  hindrance  to  success  which  It  was  hoped  would  be  i>artially  removed  ere  lon^. 
Grammar  was  taught  orally  in  the  primary  grades ;  reading,  by  the  word  and  phonic 
method ;  German,  only  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools. —  (Rei>ort  and  return.) 

Bockford  had  in  1878-79  (the  date  of  the  latest  report)  11  school  buildings,  with  40 
rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation  and  13  for  recitation  only ;  2,500  sittings  for  study ; 
value  of  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  $121,500.  Besides  the  2,105  children  in  pub- 
lic schools  there  were  about  500  in  church  or  private  schools,  making  67  per  cent,  of 
the  school  population  under  training.  A  special  teacher  of  music  was  employed  in  the 
public  schools. 

Bock  Island  presents  10  school  buildings',  with  38  rooms  for  united  study  and  recita- 
tion, besides  5  for  recitation  only :  sittings  for  1,365  primary,  735  grammar,  and  120 
high  school  pupils;  valuation  of  all  school  property,  $102,300.  In  private  and  parochial 
schools  there  were  410  pupils.  A  table  accompanies  the  report  which  shows  a  gain 
since  1873  of  35j  per  cent,  in  enrolment  in  the  public  schools,  of  57^  per  cent,  in 
average  belonging,  and  of  60  per  cent,  in  average  attendance.  The  grades  presented 
are  3  primary,  2  intermediate,  4  grammar,  and  4  high,  the  English  department  of 
thehign  school,  however,  having  only  3. —  (Report  and  return.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS.         ^ 

STATE    AND  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  2  State  normal  schools  in  1879-*80,  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  at 
Normal,  near  Blooniington,  and  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Universiti/y  Carbon  dale, 
and  1  connty  normal  school,  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Normalville,  the  Peoria 
County  Normal  School,  established  in  1868,  havinc  been  discontinued  in  the  spring  of 
1879.  All  have  courses  of  3  years  in  English  stuaies ;  the  Southern  Ulinois,  a  classical 
course  also,  covering  one  preparatory  and  3  normal  years.  All  had  schools  connected 
with  them,  which  served  in  some  measure  as  preparatory  schools  while  used  as  model 
schools  for  observation  and  practice.  The  2  State  schools  had,  during  the  year,  25 
intsructors,  605  normal  students,  and  25  graduates ;  the  Cook  County  school,  8  instruc- 
tors, 200 normal  students,  and  22  graduates. —  (Reports  and  returns.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  COURSES. 

Six  private  or  church  schools  for  training  teachers  report  in  some  way  for  the  year 
as  follows:  Evangelical  Lutheran  Teachers*  Seminary,  Addison,  7  teachers  and  130  normal 
students,  with  22  graduates  from  its  5  years*  course ;  normal  department  of  Eureka  Col- 
lege, Eureka,  5  teachers,  40  students  in  a  3  years*  course,  no  paduatcs  j  Northwestern 
German- English  Normal  JSdhool,  Galena,  5  teachers,  78  students  in  a  3  years'  course,  and 
3  graduates;  Morris  Normal  and  Scientific  School,  Morris,  11  teachers,  80  students  in  a  4 
years*  normal  course,  and  9  graduat-es ;  Teachers'  Ti  aining  School  and  School  oj  Individual 
Instruction,  Oregon,  3  instructors,  60  students  in  normal  courses,  but  no  graduates :  and 
Westfisld  College  Teachers'  Course,  4  students,  teachers  and  graduates  not  indicated. 
Total  reported  instructors  in  the  6  schools,  31 ;  normal  students,  292 ;  graduates,  34. 
Northern  Illinois  College  and  Normal  School,  Fulton,  and  McEendree  College,  Lebanon, 
had  also  in  the  year  arrangements  for  normal  training,  and  probably  Eock  River  Uni- 
versity, Dixon,  which  had  a  2  years'  normal  course  in  1878-*79.  Bedding  College, 
Abingdon,  and  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  announced  in  1879-*s0  normal 
instruction  for  the  following  year.  In  the  State  report  appear  2  other  schools  offering 
normal  training,  but  without  indication  of  normal  students :  Teachers*  Institute  and 
Classical  Seminary,  East  Paw  Paw,  and  Normal  College,  Gray  ville. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

Superintendent  Slade  nays  that  the  reports  for  the  year  ending  July  I,  1880,  show 
225  institutes  held  by  county  superintendents  and  147  by  other  persons,  or  372  in  all, 
and  that  they  were  in  session  1,865  days,  an  average  of  5  days  each,  with  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  8,424,  being  38  per  cent,  of  the  number  teaching  in  the  schools  that  year  and  an 
average  of  32  teachers  attending  each  institute.  These  figures  and  those  of  11  preced- 
ing years  (omitting  one  fractional  year)  show  him  that  only  from  24  to  38  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  attend  any  of  the  institutes  held  for  their  improve- 
ment in  about  three-fourths  of  the  counties  of  the  State  each  year.  Pursuing  nis  in- 
quiries further,  he  has  found  that  in  25  counties,  in  which  well  arranged  institutes 
were  held  under  good  leadership,  64  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  attended,  and  that  in 
some  others  where  the  institutes  were  exceptionally  good  all  or  nearh-all  the  teachers 
were  enrolled,  while  in  67  other  counties  (more  than  three-fourths  of  all  in  the  State) 
at  least  76  teachers  out  of  every  hundred  did  not  attend  any  institute  at  all.  He  there- 
fore adopts  and  urges  a  plan,  proposed  by  Superintendent  Bateman  in  1872,  for  having 
the  State  engage  a  set  of  State  institute  instructors,  who,  by  their  skill  and  eloquence, 
may  bring  out  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  teachers,  and  enlighten,  influence,  and 
improve  them. 

BDUCATIONAI*    JOURNALS. 

The  Educational  Weekly  continned  at  Chicago  during  1880,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing monthlies:  Barnes's  Educational  Monthly,  published  simultaneously  in  Chicago 
and  New  York ;  Western  Educational  Journal,  begun  at  Chicago  January,  lfc80;  Edu- 
cational News  Gleiftner  ^in  its  fifth  volume),  Chicago  and  Normal ;  and  the  Normal 
Worker,  begun  at  Morris  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HlOn  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistical  table  at  the  ox>ening  of  this  abstract  shows  110  public  high  schools, 
a  smaller  number  than  in  some  preceding  years.  The  seeming  diminution.  Superin- 
tendent Slade  says,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  his  circular  to  school  officers  he  requested 
them  to  return  as  high  schools  only  those  which  had  a  regular  course  of  3  or  4  years' 
duration  actually  taught  to  pupils  in  the  school.  Hence,  one  county  that  in  1878 
reported  7  high  schools,  in  1880  reported  none ;  another  changed  from  12  to  3 ;  a  third| 
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from  7  to  2.  He  thinks  from  the  retnms  received  that  probably  thore  were  more  real 
high  schools  and  more  pupils  receiving  true  high  school  instruction  in  them  than  at 
any  previous  time.  Still,  the  imperfections  and  errors  of  some  of  the  returns  received 
made  it  impossible  to  determine  absolut'Oly  as  to  these  points.  He  could  only  estimate 
that  there  were  in  the  110  high  schools  reported  about  8,000  pupils  under  real  high 
school  training.  The  graduates  reported  for  the  year  numbered  924.  The  schools 
themselves,  as  respects  management,  he  classed  as  follows :  Managed  by  boards  of 
education  under  special  charter,  33 ;  by  boards  under  the  general  school  law  for  cities 
and  villages,  47 ;  by  township  boards,  6 ;  by  directors  of  county  school  districts,  24. 
As  respects  courses,  there  were  63  yith  4  years'  courses  and  47  in  which  the  course 
was  3  years. 

The  Central  High  School  at  Chicago  was  dropped  in  1880  on  the  elevation  of  its  hon- 
ored principal,  Mr.  George  P  Howland,  to  the  superintendency  of  the  city  schools. 
Its  work  was  devolved  on  the  3  division  high  sch9ol8,  the  courses  in  which  were  ex- 
tended to  meet  the  need. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  respecting  business  colleges,  academic  and  preparatory  schools,  see 
Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  ;  for  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and 
schools  of  science,  see  Tables  IX  and  X;  for  summaries  of  the  statistics  of  each  class 
of  schools,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOE  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  HEK  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  IlUnoU  Industrial  Univerait^  (founded  1867  and  opened  to  students  1868)  presents 
in  its  college  of  literature  and  science  the  State  provision  for  a  liberal  education  after 
the  older  form.  This  college  includes  a  school  of  English  and  modem  languages 
and  a  school  of  ancient  languages  and  literature.  The  course  in  each  of  these  is  4 
years,  the  latter  embracing  the  usual  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  studies  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  classical  course  in  colleges;  the  former  embracing  Latin,  but  not 
Greek,  with  larger  preparation  in  physical  sciences  and  a  general  survey  of  British  and 
American  literature,  and  answering  to  Latin-scientific  courses  elsewhere.  For  both, 
as  well  as  for  the  other  more  specifically  scientific  courses,  some  aids  to  preparation  were 
still  offered  in  1879-'80  (as  in  other  years  since  1877)  in  a  preliminary  year  of  study  at 
the  university;  but  the  examined  and  approved  high  schools  of  the  State  had  come  to 
be  mainly  relied  on  for  this  work,  which,  on  the  whole,  they  were  found  to  do  success- 
fully. This  preparatory  work  will  be  dropped  by  the  university  as  soon  as  the  high 
schools  can  do  it  all  well. 

Of  the  other  28  recognized  colleges  in  the  State^  one,  the  Swedish- American  Ansgari 
College,  Knoxville,  held  no  session  for  1879-!80,  being  in  course  of  reorganization.  Two 
others.  Rock  River  University,  Dixon,  and  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln,  have  furnished 
no  catalogues  since  1877.  The  remaining  25  report,  mostly  for  1879-'80,  preparatory 
courses  ot  1,  2,  or  3  years  and  classical  courses  of  4  years.^  All  but  6  report  also 
scientific  courses  of  2,  3,  or  4  years,  differing  from  the  classical  in  the  substitution  of 
modem  for  ancient  languages  and  in  giving  more  attention  to  physical  sciences,  though 
2  (Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  and  Mt.  Morris  College,  Mt.  Morris)  showed 
Latin-scientific  beside^  the  ordinary  scientific ;  1  (Northwestern  College,  Naperville) 
had  both  Latin-scientific  and  Greek-scientific;  Lake  Forest  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  philosophical  courses  also.  Eureka  College,  Eureka,  and  Knox 
College,  Galesburg  (the  latter  presided  over  by  a  former  State  superintendent  of 
instruction.  Dr.  Newton  Batemau),  had  special  courses  for  ladies;  Lombard  Univer- 
sity, at  the  same  place,  a  literary  course.  Illinois  Wesley  an,  Bloomin^n,  offered  to 
graduates  and  non-residents  5  courses,  and  almost  all  gave  opportunities  for  the  pur- 
suit of  special  studied  (such  as  music,  drawing,  painting,  penmanship,  book-keeping, 
French,  and  German)  either  aside  from  or  in  connection  with  the  chosen  course.  Ten 
offered  theological  instruction,  6  of  them  in  3  years'  courses ;  5  had  law  schools,  with  2 
vears'  courses,  and  1  a  medical  school,  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  were  imposed  and  a  3  years'  graded  course  recommended. 

Both  at  the  State  Industrial  University  aud  at  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton,  a 
system  of  students'  government  prevailed,  with  the  approval  of  the  faculties,  and,  it  is 
said,  with  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  students  themselves. 

For  the  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  all  the  colleges  for  young  men  or  for  both 
sexes  reported  to  the  Bureau,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix.  A  summary  of  statis- 
tic of  all  the  reporting  colleges  may  be  found  in  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

>  The  only  exceptions  are  the  Erangelical  Lnthoran  College,  at  Mendota,  which  is  itself  little  more 
than  a  &ir  preparatory  school  for  the  theological  seminary  connected  with  it,  and  2  Homon  Catholic 
coUegee,  St  Viatear'a,  Boarbonnais  Grove,  and  St.  Joseph's,  Tentopolis,  which  include  in  their 
nominally  6  years*  collegiate  courses  2  years  of  studies  elsewhere  held  to  be  preparatory. 
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ixsnrunoNS  for  the  superior  instruction  op  toung  wohsn. 

All  tbo  above  mentioned  colleges,  including  the  State  University,  admit  yonng 
women  to  full  privileges,  excei>t  3  under  Roman  Catholic  and  3  under  Lutheran  influ- 
ences. Besides  these  coeducational  colleges,  there  may  be  found  in  Table  YIII  of  the 
appendix  the  statistics  of  some  13  schools  of  high  class  for  young  -women  only,  pre- 
senting fair  collegiate  courses,  with  facilities  for  instruction  in  modem  languages, 
musiC;  art,  See. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

In  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  natural  science  connects  with 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University  is  presented  the  highest  scientitic  instruction  that 
the  resources  of  the  State  command.  The  first  embraces  the  elements  of  farming, 
gardening,  veterinary  science,  and  rural  economy;  the  second,  mechanical,  mining,^ 
and  civil  engineering,  with  architecture;  the  third,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and 
domestic  science.  In  each  college  and  each  school  in  it  the  course  is  of  4  years.  Be- 
sides these  collegiate  schools  there  are  3  independent  schools:  one  of  military  science, 
with  a  pr(»gramme  for  4  years;  one  of  commerce,  with  a  full  2  years'  course,  and  one 
of  art  and  design,  with  4  stages,  which  may  cover  as  many  years  or  terms,  according 
to  the  preparation  and  capacity  of  students  for  the  work. 

Then,  as  before  said,  opportunities  for  scientific  training  are  afiforded  in  most  of  the 
chartered  colleges,  though  with  inferior  advantages  to  those  provided  by  the  State. 
For  statistics,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  them,  corre- 
sponding tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

professional. 

The  theological  schools,  with  3  years'  courses  and  more  or  less  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  admission  without  collegiate  training,  appear  to  have  been  in 
1879-'80  the  following:  Bible  department  of  Abingdon  College,  Abingdon  (Christian); 
theological  department  of  Blackburn  University,  Carlinville  (Presbyterian);  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  (Baptist)  and  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North- 
west, both  at  Chicago;  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  of  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 
ton  (Methodist  Episcopal);  theological  department  of  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln 
(Cumberland  Presbyterian);  Wartburg  Seminary,  Mendota,  and  the  Preachers'  Semi- 
nary, Springfield  (both  Evangelical  Lutheran),  with  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Morgan  Park,  near  Chicago,  in  which  were  3  goo<l  and  full  3  years'  courses, 
the  first  for  graduates  of  colleges  or  persons  with  substantially  equivalent  training, 
the  second  a  special  course  for  worthy  candidates  without  great  educational  advan- 
tages, the  third  for  training  missionaries  to  work  among  the  Scandinavians  of  the 
Northwest  or  Europe. 

The  theological  department  of  Northwestern  Oerman-English  Normal  School,  Ga- 
lena (German  Methotlist  Episcopal),  had  a  3  years'  course,  but  no  examination  for 
admission,  and  the  same  apjiears  to  nave  been  the  case  with  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton.  The  Bible  course  in  Eureka  College,  Eureka 
(Christian),  was  of  only  2  years:  the  theological,  in  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island 
(Evangelical  Lutheran),  also  oi  2  years;  while  in  Carthage  College,  Carthage  (Lu- 
theran), was  a  German  theological  course,  and  in  McKendree  College,  Lebanon  (Meth- 
odist Episcopal),  an  apparently  English  theological,  to  which  no  definite  time  was 
assigned.  The  training  in  theology  formerly  oflered  at  the  Illinois  Wesloyan  Univer- 
sity, Bloomington  (Methodist),  was  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  for  lb79-'80. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  them,  a  correspond- 
ing table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  law  schools  for  the  year  were:  Bhwmington  Law  School,  Illinois  Wealeyan 
University,  Bloomington ;  Union  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston ;  and  law  department  of  McKendree  Colleg<^,  Leb- 
anon, all  with  2  years'  courses,'  covering  9  months,  or  36  weeks,  in  each  year.  The  last 
alone  had  any  examination  for  admission  to  the  course.  Th^  statistics  were,  for 
1879-'80,  in  the  Bloomington  school,  professors  6,  students  38,  graduates  10;  in  the 
Evanston  school,  professors  5,  student*  102  (of  whom  27  had  received  degrees  in  letters 
or  science),  graduates  32;  in  the  Lebanon  school,  professors  2,  students  11,  graduates 
3. — ((Catalogues  and  returns.) 

The  recognized  medical  schools,  all  at  Chicago,  were  as  follows:  "Regular,"  Rush 
Medical  College,  Woman's  Medical  College  (formerly  Woman's  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege), and  Chicago  Medical  College  (connected  with  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 

>  MiBing  ensdneering  formed  a  separate  coarse  till  1879-'80.  Then,  fh)iii  want  of  a  special  professor 
for  it,  its  studies  were  made  optional  alternates  in  the  school  of  civil  eni^ineerini;. 

*  A  return  ftt>m  McKendree  makes  the  coarse  ihero  3  years,  bat  the  college  oatalogaes  for  1879-'80  and 
1880-'81  show  arrangements  for  only  2  years. 
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ton);  eclectic,  Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Sorgery;  homoBopathicY  Chi- 
cago Homoeopathic  College  and  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital.  These  all 
had  io  1879-^80  the  nsnx^  requirements  of  three  years  of  stndy  under  a  special  pre- 
ceptor and  attendance  on  two  full  courses  of  lectures  of  21  to  2d  weeks  each ;  but  Rush 
College,  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  and  the  Chicago  Homoeopathic  College  offered 
and  strongly  urged  a  3  years'  graded  course,  Rush  College  so  steadily  pressiug  this  as 
to  induce  most  of  its  students  to  take  the  recommended  course.  In  the  2  homoeo- 
pathic colleges  women  were  admitted  to  full  privileges ;  but  at  the  Rush  College  sep- 
arate provision  was  made  for  them. 

Only  one  other  medical  institution  appears — the  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy — 
which  had  the  usual  requirements,  4  years*  experience  in  apothecary  work,  attendance 
on  2  lecture  courses  of  5  months  each,  and  tne  passage  of  a  final  examination,  both 
oral  and  written.    Laboratory  work  and  a  summer  course  in  botany  were  optional. 

For  full  statistics  (all  reporting  them),  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  sum- 
mary of  these  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  oi  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  lUinais  InsHtntion  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  reports 
for  the  years  1878-79  and  1879-^80,  pupils  remaining  on  rolls  at  date  of  previous  report, 
516;  since  admitted  or  readmitted,  197 ;  graduated,  died,  or  discharged,  154 ;  remain- 
ing on  the  rolls  September  30,  18.-<0,  559 ;  present  at  that  date,  481.  The  whole  number 
during  the  fiscal  year  1879-^80  was  564 ;  average  for  the  school  term,  456;  for  the  entire 
year,  including  the  vacation,  307.  In  former  years  the  effort  had  been  to  impart  to 
the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  language  and  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English  education 
in  8  terms,  beginning  with  their  eleventh  year.  This  being  found  too  short  for  full  in- 
struction, the  course  of  study  has  been  increased  to  10  years.  Even  with  this  exten- 
sion of  the  course,  it  is  said  that  those  who  complete  it  will  not  be  able  to  enter  the 
Katioual  College  for  Deaf-Mntes,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  addition  to  common  school 
studies,  articulation  is  taught  to  such  as  are  susceptible  of  it,  with  drawing,  painting, 
farming,  gardening,  cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  printing,  wood  turning,  aud  sew- 
ing.   There  were  9  additional  teachers. 

The  Chicago  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  which  had  been,  from  January,  1875,  carried  on 
as  a  day  school  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Emery,  under  tie  auspices  of  the  city  school  board,  having 
received  in  1879  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  from  the  State,  was  in  1879-*80  expanded 
into  4,  a  central  school  for  the  more  advanced  pupils  and  a  branch  school  for  each  of 
the  3  divisions  of  the  city,  all  under  Mr.  Emery,  with  a  special  teacher  for  each  school ; 
46  pupils  were  enrolled  in  these  schools,  29  of  them  boys  and  17  girls.  At  tbe  open- 
ing of  the  next  school  t^rm,  in  September, the  number  rose  to  52,  making  it  necessary 
to  open  another  school  and  employ  another  teacher.  The  ordinary  English  branches 
were  taught.— (Chicago  school  report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  had  for  1878-79  a 
total  attendance  of  133,  an  average  attendance  of  108 ;  for  1879-^80,  total  l;J8,  average 
117.  The  school  embraced  3  departments,  literary,  musical,  and  mechanical.  The 
literary — divided  into  4  sections,  preparatory,  intermediate,  junior,  and  senior — gives 
a  fair  common  school  training.  The  musical  receives  all  who  show  musical  taste  and 
instructs  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  mechanical  teaches  brush  and 
broom  making  and  the  cane  seating  of  chairs. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Lincoln,  reports  for  the  2  years 
from  September  30,  1878,  pupils  present  at  that  date,  200;  admitted  or  readmitted 
during  the  succeeding  year,  169 ;  died,  5 ;  temporarily  absent  or  discharged  at  the 
close,  103,  leaving  261 ;  average  daily  attendance  in  that  school  year,  2;i3.  To  the 
261  present  September  30,  1879,  were  added  in  1879-^80  by  first  admission  73,  by  re- 
admission  84,  while  3  were  lost  by  death  and  119  were  either  discharged  or  tempo- 
rarily absent  at  the  close  of  the  year,  leaving  296  present  September  30,  1880.  Aver- 
ajje  daily  attendance  in  that  school  year.  286.  For  school  instruction  the  pupils  were 
divided  into  10  classes,  the  3  highest  ot  which  were  duly  graded.  The  teaching  in 
the  others  was  necessarily  largely  individual.  The  higher  pupils  were  also  exercised 
in  vocal  music,  singing  by  rote,  and  calisthenics;  girls  were  taught  sewing  and  em- 
broidery. Out  of  school  hours  all  were  under  the  care  of  attendants,  the  guls  being 
exercised  in  household  duties  and  the  boys  ih  gardening  and  such  other  things  as 
might  tend  to  develop  a  capacity  for  useful  occupation.  The  results  in  the  develop- 
ment of  latent  capacities  —  intellectual,  moraly  and  industrial — are  deemed  highly 
encouraging. 
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INSTRUCTION  OF  ORPHANS. 

In  tbe  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Nonnal,  343  were  enrolled  in  1878-79  and 
302  were  in  average  attendance  on  school  exercises;  in  1879-'80,  the  enrolment  was 
354,  the  average  attendance  317.  The  school  included  in  1878-''79  six  departments,  one 
of  them  a  Kindergarten,  all  under  6  teachers.  The  next  year  there  were  7  teachers 
to  meet  the  increased  number  of  pupils.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  the  Kindergarten 
was  discontinued  and  a  principal  and  6  teachers  were  engaged  for  18dO-'c5l,  with  a 
better  grading  of  the  course  of  study. 

For  other  schools  for  orphans,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  sommary 
of  the  same  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  IlHnois  State  ffefarm  School^  Pontiac,  in  the  2  years  ending  September  30, 1880, 
received  170  boys,  of  whom  30  could  not  read,  104  could  not  write,  102  had  never 
studied  arithmetic,  147  knew  nothing  of  geography,  and  164  nothing  of  grammar.  It 
discharged  in  the  same  2  years  164  boys  who  could  all  read  intelligibly,  write  legibly 
and  in  many  cases  well,  and  do  fair  work  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  while  49  had 
made  some  progress  in  language,  40  in  natural  philosophy,  8  in  algebra,  and 4  in  Latin. 
The  boys  attended  school  4  hours  a  day  and  worked  6  hours  at  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
cane  seating,  farming,  gardening,  or  household  vocations,  the  remaining  time  being 
devoted  to  recreation,  meals,  devotional  exercises,  &c,  A  large  proportion  of  those 
that  have  been  subjected  to  this  training  are  said  to  have  been  reclaimed  fh>m  evil 
habits,  many  have  done  well  in  the  world,  and  some  have  reached  positions  of  honor 
and  trust. 

From  tbe  Chicago  Souae  of  Correction  there  is  no  report  at  the  date  at  which  this 
goes  to  press. 

The  lilinoia  Tndustrial  School  for  Gtrfo,  South  Evanston,  first  opened  November  1, 1877, 
reports  for  1879-'80,  pupils,  50 ;  teachers,  3.  The  subjects  of  its  care  are  dependent  girls, 
who,  from  lack  of  proper  guardianship,  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  vicious  ways. 
They  are  committed  to  it  by  State  authority,  and  are  trained  in  household  industnes 
and  other  means  of  self  support,  as  well  as  in  the  essentials  of  an  ordinary  education. 
The  evidences  of  benefit  from  this  training  are  reported  to  be  very  clear. 

For  statistics  of  other  industrial  schools  reporting  for  the  same  year,  see  Table  XXII  of 
the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  the  same  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TRAINING  IN  ART  AND  LITBRATURS. 

As  stated  under  the  head  of  Superior  Instruction,  the  Illinois  Industrial  University 
and  many  of  the  independent  colleges  and  institutions  for  tbe  higher  instruction  of 
young  women  provide  facilities  for  training  in  music,  drawing,  and  painting.  Besides 
these,  a  special  school  for  instruction  iu  these  arts  and  in  the  German,  French,  and  Ital- 
ian languages  and  literature  has  been  established  at  Evanston. 

The  Chicago  Academy  of  Design,  at  the  last  account  from  it,  had  elapses  in  drawing 
and  painting,  with  lectures  on  art  and  architecture,  but  statistics  for  1879-^80  are  want- 
iug.  This  academy  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  fictitious  school  of  design  in  the 
same  city,  the  nominal  head  of  which,  J.  B.  Gay  lord,  is  included  among  the  **  frauds" 
of  the  United  States  Postal  Guide. 

TRAINING  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  some  public  spirited  citizens  of  Chicago  in  the  autumn  of  1880  started  a 
school  for  technical  instruction  under  the  same  title.  Its  aim  was  to  afford  its  pupils 
good  training  in  the  use  of  tools,  in  mechanical  and  free  hand  drawing,  and  in  appDed 
mathematics,  to  fit  them  for  becoming  mechanical  engineers  or  for  managing  railway, 
mining,  and  mauufaoturing  industries. 

^     EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Springfield  in  the  winter  vacation,  De- 
cember 28-30,  1880.  The  county  superintendents  held  a  short  preliminary  meeting  in 
the  State  House,  with  Hon.  James  A.  Slade,  State  superintendent,  in  the  chair.  In 
this  meeting  Mr.  Slade  urged  on  the  county  superintendents  the  duty  of  examining 
according  to  law  the  accounts  of  township  treasurers  and  township  school  trustees, 
to  see  that  they  were  duly  kept,  that  the  schools  might  receive  no  damage.  Mr. 
Slade  was  warmlv  seconded  in  this  by  the  supervisors  present,  some  of  whom  bore 
testimony  tp  the  loose  way  in  which  tbe  books  of  treasurers  were  sometimes  kept. 

In  the  teachers'  association  proper,  Mr.  Ronrke  opened  the  discussion  in  tne  first 
morning  on  ^'Increasedeffioiency  of  school  directors,''  apparently  defending  the  direc- 
tors as  a  rule,  opposing  any  tinkering  with  the  law  respecting  them,  and  holding  that 
for  men  receiving  no  compensation  uiey  did  generaUy  as  good  work  as  conld  oe  ex- 
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peotecL  The  afternoon  was  occupied  partly  by  General  John  Eaton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  in  a  review  of  the  aspects  of  public  school  training  as  revealed 
by  the  reports  received  at  his  Bureau.  After  this  President  Cook  delivered  a  lively  ad- 
direas,  in  which  he  held  that,  as  parents  gave  little  time  to  inspection  of  the  schools, 
they  should  provide  for  them  able  superintendents.  The  county  supervision  especially 
should  be  improved  in  efficiency.  Superintendents  should  be  chosen  for  their  high 
literary  qualifications  as  well  as  for  their  tact  and  executive  ability,  not  for  their  party 
politics;  and,  being  so  chosen,  they  should  be  better  paid  to  make  it  worth  the  while 
of  good  men  to  accept  the  office  and  give  to  it  due  attention.  Superintendent  A.  M. 
Brooks,  of  Springfield,  took  essentialljr  the  same  view,  only  holding  that  better  service 
could  probably  be  secured  from  superintendents  not  chosen  by  the  people  but  appoint- 
ed by  a  State  board  of  education. 

In  the  evening  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  of  Boston,  discoursed  upon  the  methods  in 
the  schools  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  attacking  the  programme  and  regulation  system  of  in- 
struction and  urging  that  teachers  be  allowed  to  study  the  character  and  capacity 
of  pupils  and  to  adapt  their  instructions  to  these  as  perceived.  He  held  that  it  was 
not  the  amount  of  text  book  learning  driven  into  a  child  that  determined  the  im- 

Srovement  made,  but  the  amount  of  really  useful  information  that  was  comprehended, 
igested,  and  appropriated.    The  one  aim  should  be  to  induce  mental  development, 
and  whatever  methods  were  found  to  conduce  to  this  should  be  allowed. 

On  the  second  day  there  was  an  extended  discussion  of  Colonel  Parker^s  propositions 
by  Superintendent  Slade,  President  Hewitt,  of  the  State  Normal  University,  and  others, 
but  with  what  result  is  not  stated.  In  the  afremoon.  Mr.  O.  S.  H.  White,  of  Peoria, 
read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  ''School  systems,^  outlining  the  system  presented 
at  Washington  the  preceding  February  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  and  saying 
that  it  would  secure  freedom  from  politics,  fitness  for  service,  and  permauency  of  ad- 
ministration. He  gave,  too,  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  school  system  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  expressing  the  belief  that  in  the  ungraded  country  schools  better 
results  were  secured  under  this  than  in  the  United  States,  though  probably  in  the  lat- 
ter the  city  schools  would  carry  off  the  palm.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Larned,  superintendent  of 
Champaign  County,  introduced  a  resolution  pledging  the  teachers  present  to  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  inculcate  temperance  principles  in  their  schools,  which,  after 
spirited  discussion,  passed  by  a  vote  of  ^  to  20.  In  the  evening  Superintendent 
Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Gems  of  literature  in  our  public 
schools,"  making  an  earnest  appeal  for  more  thorough  teaching  of  the  choice  parts  of 
English  literature,  both  througu  reading  books  and  recitations.  In  the  morning  hour 
of  the  last  day  Prof.  A.  F.  Nightingale  followed  with  a  plea  for  due  presentation  of 
the  ancient  classical  literature  in  the  higher  grades  of  schools.  Then,  after  the  usual 
routine  work  and  an  animated  discussion  of  the  means  of  remedying  truaucy,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned,  having  exchanged  friendly  greetings  with  3  other  State  associations 
in  session  at  the  same  time. —  (Educational  Weekly,  January  13, 1881.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  W.  H.  WOODTATT,  M.  D. 

*'  On  the  31st  of  January,  1880,  this  promising  young  surgeon,  who  had  early  attained 
high  reputation,  passed  to  his  final  rest  at  the  age  of  84.  Bom  September  12,  1846,  at 
Brandford,  Ontano,  after  private  study  there  he  came  to  the  United  States^  pursued 
medical  studies  at  the  Hospital  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  graduating  with  distinction 
in  1889  and  subsequently  spending  two  years  in  close  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear  in  the  hospitals  of  New  York,  x>erforming  operations  and  gaining  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  expert  operators  in  the  city.  In  1871  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  lecturer  on  his  specialties  at  the  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  there,  giving  his  first  course  in  the  spnng  term  of  1871.  During  the  winter 
session  following  he  delivered  the  regular  lectures  on  ophthalmology  and  otology  so  ac- 
ceptably that  he  was  unanimously  appointed  professor  in  these  subjects.  Four  years 
of  continuous  instmotion  confirmed  the  first  impressions  of  his  ability  and  thorough- 
ness, clear  method,  and  scientific  accuracy,  while  his  earnestness  inspired  his  students 
with  seal  kindred  to  his  own.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Chicago  Homoeopathic  Col- 
lege in  1876,  he  was  offered  a  like  place,  which  he  accepted,  serving  with  constantly 
increasing  reputation  till  his  death  and  leaving  then  an  immense  amount  of  material 
for  a  treatise  on  his  specialties,  to  be  possibly  digested  and  published  by  some  other 
hand.— {United  States  Medical  Investigator,  June  1,  1880.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jaku  p.  Slaih,  State  itiperintmdent  qfpubUe  infCnictMrn,  SptingJUUL 

(Tena,  JMinary  13, 1870,  to  Jnooiuy  10«  1880.] 

Preoedine  ■ap«rliit«Kleiite  in  the  t«n  Tean  Imvo  been  Dr.  Newton  Batemm  (who  served  in  sll  If 
yews,  lB5fr-180Sand  1804-1876)  and  Hon.  S.  H.  Sttor  (1876-1870). 
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SUMMART  OP  EDUCATIONAIi  STATI8 


1870-^1. 

1871-^2. 

1872-^3. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTSNDANCB. 
White  vouth  6-21 

614,400 

8.328 

622,728 

622,430 

9,119 

631,549 

631,149 

9,183 

640,332 

645,279 

9.460 

654,739 

667,948 
9,788 
667,7:^6 
495,711 
6,651 
502,362 
300,743 

9,130 

52 

9,182 
132 

290 
106 
120 
9,307 
$10,870,338 
382 
949 

267 

G93 

18,956 

11,675 

• 

7,670 
5,403 

13,i:« 

$42  40 

38  20 

$5,041,517 
4,530,204 

$8,799,192 

Colored  vonth  6-21 

Whole  number  of  school  age.. 
White  youth  in  public  schools. 
Coloreu  in  public  schools ...... 

Enrolment,  white  and  colored. 
Average  daily  attendance 

8CHOOLD18TRICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Districts  in  which  schools  were 

taught. 
Districts  in  which  no  schools 

were  taught. 
Total  number  school  districts. 
Districts    in    which    colored 

schools  were  taught. 

District  graded  schools 

Township  graded  schools 

Average  time  of  schools,  days. 
Public  school-houses ... 

450,057 
295,071 

8,936 

96 

9,032 
91 

181 
56 

98i 

8,989 

$7,381,840 

415 

459,451 
295,125 

9,030 

70 

9,100 
89 

164 

81 

116 

9,080 

$9,199,480 

393 

956 

464 
827 

463,204 
293,851 

8,918 

72 

8,990 
90 

166 

62 

105 

9,302 

$9,404,040 

465 

1,103 

230 

6.58 

18,017 

9,478 

7,594 
5,190 

12,784 

$41  80 
34  80 

$3,938,58S 
3,886,045 

$8,590,239 

489,044 
311,272 

9,105 

53 

9,158 
96 

161 
110 
113 

9,135 

$10,373,693 

499 

1, 122 

300 

131 

25,5*^3 

15,759 

7,586 
5,419 

13,005 

$45  60 

36  60 

$3,283,35S 
4,359,214 

$8,711,317 

Valuation  of  school  property.. 
School-houses  built  in  the  year. 
Private     schools     in     public 

buildings. 
Male  teachers  in  such  schools.. 

Female  teachers  in  such  schools . 

Pupils  in  such  schools ......... 

Average  daily  attendance  in 
such  schools. 

TEACHKRS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Female    teachers    in    public 
schools. 

Total  In  public  schools 

Average  monthly  pay  of  males  a. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  fe- 
males, a 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  the  public 

schools,  a 
Whole  expenditure  for  them  a . 

SCHOOL  PUND. 

School  fhndy  in  part  available. 

• 

7,161 
4,672 

11,833 

$38  m 

30  40 

7,630 
4,931 

12.561 

$'39  00 

29  8C 

$3,589,742 
3,559,89s 

$8,437,592 

•  SpedaHy  ftmished  by  Hr.  John  W.  Holoombe.  obief 
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TICS  OP  INDIAN^A— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-76. 


668,909 
10,261 
679,230 
609,:J07 
6,963 
516,270 
314,168 


9,259 

51 

9,310 
115 

271 
127 
129 
9,434 
111,548,994 
454 
757 


1876-77. 


683,519 
11,187 
694,706 
491,975 
6,751 
498,726 
298,324 


9,289 

36 

9,325 
110 

344 

164 

128 

9,476 


1877-78. 


687,304 
11,849 
699, 153 
505,054 
7,481 
512,535 
315,89.J 


9,346 

34 

9,380 
130 

396 
151 
129 
9,545 


$11, 376, 730  $11, 536, 647 


1878-79. 


695,324 
12,777 
708, 101 
490,066 
7,826 
503,892 
312, 143 


536 

13,764 

9,215 


7,862 
5,559 

13,411 

$42  40 

39  00 


$5,083,327 
4,921,085 

$8,870,872 


413 
732 

223 

543 

12,b06 

8,602 


8,109 
5,465 

13,574 

$39  20 

37  60 


$4,873,131 
4,673,766 

$8,924,570 


411 
618 

238 

436 

13,516 

9,087 


9,294 

33 

9,327 
124 

358 
180 
132 
9,637 
$11,787,705 
394 
635 

242 

436 

14,434 

8,867 


1879-^80. 


8,039 
5,742 

13,781 

$40  00 

36  40 


$4,591,968 
4,651,911 

$8,974,456 


8,016 
5,574 

13,590 

$38  60 

35  00 


$4,427,670 
4,476,729 

$9,013,062 


689,010 
14,548 
703,558 
503,267 
8.016 
511,283 
321,659 


9,383 

42 

9,425 
104 

339 
153 
136 
9,647 
$11,817,955 
359 
509 

200 

392 

12,112 

8,218 


9  ed  00 

P 


I. 
I. 

I. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

D. 

D. 

D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 


7,802  D. 
5,776  I. 

13,578'  D. 

$37  20'  D. 

35  20  I. 


$4,402,850 
4,491,850 

$9,065,255 


6,314 
1,771 
4,543 
7,201 
190 
7,391 
9,516 


89 

9 

98 
20 

19 

27 

4 

10 

$30,250 

35 

126 

42 

44 

2,322 

649 


214 

202 

12 

$1  40 

20 


D.  $24,8 
L   15,121 

L  $52,193 


74,610 

6,220 

80,8:^0 


61,226 
26,588 


447 

54 

393 
13 


I.  158 
I.  97 
I.  37i 
I.  658 
I.  $4,436,115 
D.     56 


641 

1,104 

1,745 

$1  40 

4  80 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

Since  1869  the  officers  have  l>een  as  follows :  A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, elected  biennially  by  the  qualified  voters,  anda  Stat«  board  of  educatiou,  of  7  mem- 
bers until  1875,  thereafter  of  8 ;  for  each  county,  a  school  examiner,  appointed  triennially 
by  the  board  of  county  commissioners — a  county  superintendent,  appointed  biennially 
by  the  assembled  township  trustees,  taking  his  place  since  1873,  while  county  boards 
of  education  are  found  since  that  date ;  for  each  incorporated  city  and  town,  3  school 
trustees,  elected  biennially  until  1873,  thereafter  for  3  years'  terms,  with  annniU 
change  of  one ;  for  each  tiownship,  a  township  trustee,  elected  biennially ;  for  each  dis- 
trict, a  school  director,  elected  annually  by  the  school  voters.  By  act  of  March,  1871, 
one  school  commissioner  was  to  be  electee!  each  year  by  the  qualified  electors  of  each 
school  district  in  cities  of  30,000  or  more  inhabitants.  Ho  was  to  serve  as  member  of 
the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  such  city.  By  law  of  1877  the  trustees  constitute 
the  school  board  of  the  city  or  town  wherein  elected. —  (School  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

To  sustain  the  public  schools  there  are  two  sources  of  revenue :  the  interest  on  the 
school  funds  and  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  State  and  by  local  authorities. 
The  common  school  fund  is  made  up  of  the  surplus  revenue  fund,  the  saline  fund,  the 
bank  tax  fund,  the  county  semina^  funds,  fiues  assessed  for  breaches  of  the  penal 
laws  of  the  State,  all  forfeitures,  all  escheated  lands  and  estates,  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  swamp  lands,  and  the  fund  arising  from  the  114th  section  of  the  charter  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana.  There  is  also  a  congressional  township  fund.  The  special  taxes  for 
school  purposes  have  varied  somewhat  during  the  ten  years,  but  are  now  as  follows  : 
A  State  tax  of  16  cents  on  each  flOO  and  50  cents  on  each  poll  for  schools,  with  the 
income  from  liquor  licenses ;  a  local  tax,  for  tuition  not  to  exceed  30  cents  on  $100,  for 
school-houses,  furniture,  &c.,  not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  ic$100.  The  school  fimds  are 
distributed  to  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (C  to 
21)  reported  in  the  annual  census  made  by  the  trustees  of  townships,  towns,  and  cities. 
Graded  schools,  in  which  were  taught  the  common  school  branches  and  good  behavior, 
were  early  pi-ovided  for.  The  German  language  could  also  be  introduced  If  required 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  25  or  more  children.  A  school  week  is  5  days ;  sc-hool 
month,  20  days;  school  year,  3  months.  Teachers  are  required  to  be  licensed  and  to 
report  regularly  to  the  proper  authorities;  it  is  also  expected  that  they  will  attend  the 
monthly  institutes. — (School  laws,  1869,  1873,  1875, 1877,  and  acts  of  1879.) 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Superintendent  Smart,  in  making  his  third  and  last  biennial  report,  places  on  record 
the  results  of  his  study  of  the  school  system  of  the  State.  He  finds  this  system  to  be 
the  restilt  of  a  growth  of  less  than  twenty-five  years,  the  fruit  of  the  constitutioii 
adopted  in  1852.  He  further  states  that  ^*  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  these  fun- 
damental laws  the  growth  of  the  school  system  has  been  very  rapid.  A  lar^e  school 
fund  has  been  created  and  made  productive ;  a  gi*and  system  has  been  organized  and 

Eerfected;  public  sentiment  has  been  aroused  and  moulded  aright;  school-houses 
ave  been  built  by  the  thousand ;  schools  have  been  opened  within  convenient  dis- 
tance of  almost  every  child  in  the  State ;  cities  and  villages  have  maintained  high 
schools  and  training  schools ;  a  State  normal  school  has  been  established ;  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  founded,  and  the  whole  educational  machinery  of  the  State 
has  been  adjusted  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  ^reat  Common  wealth.''    Various  dia- 

f:ram8  and  comparative  tables  in  illustration  of  his  statements  are  ^iven  by  Mr.  Smart, 
n  one  of  the  latter  he  shows  that  the  number  of  chiklren  is  increasing  proportionately 
faster  than  the  school  fund,  the  per  capita  beins  $13.84  in  1870  and  |12.88  in  1860;  in 
another  table  the  length  of  school  term  since  1868  is  given,  the  number  of  days  the 
schools  were  in  session  in  1880  being  lai^er  than  any  pre^ious  year,  136  against  87 
in  1868.  There  were  but  two  counties  in  1880  in  which  the  average  was  less  than  100 
days.  School  architecture  has  also  improved  much ;  in  1865  there  were  more  than 
eleven  hundred  log  cabins  used ;  now  only  75.  Substantial  and  tasteful  stmctnree, 
brick  predominating,  take  their  places.  Even  in  the  rural  districts  most  of  the  honsee 
are  models  of  excellence,  although  there  is  still  complaint  everywhere  of  inadequate 
ventilation.  In  5^  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  445  teachers,  of  35,892  enumei^ 
ated  youth  of  school  age,  of  8,921  enrolled  in  public  schools,  of  20,916  in  average  attend- 
ance, and  of  $266,063  in  the  school  fund.  The  number  of  districts  in  which  no  schools 
were  taught  was  162  in  1869-70  and  42  in  1880.  Colored  schools  were  taught  in  91 
districts  in  1871  and  in  104  districts  at  the  present  date. — (Report  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  iDstruotion  for  1879  and  1880.) 
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KnnOERGlBTBN. 

The  first  school  of  this  class  seems  to  have  been  established  in  1875  at  Indianapolis. 
In  1880  there  were  three  reported  in  that  city,  one  in  Franklin,  and  one  in  Marion. 
For  fall  information  relative  to  these  schools,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
mary thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

cnr  SCHOOL  systems, 

OFFICBSS. 

Cities  and  incorporated  towns  are  govemed  by  school  boards  composedof  3  tmstees 
elected  by  the  common  coonoil^  for  3  years'  tmns.  with  the  annual  change  of  one. 
Each  city  has  also  a  superintendent  elected  by  the  ooard.  Indianapolis  has  a  board 
of  11  members,  elected  by  popular  vote,  a  superintendent,  2  assistant  superintendents, 
and  a  superintendent  of  school  buildings  and  grounds. 

STATISTICS. 


CitiM. 


PopolaticnL 
oeiMiisor 
1880. 


Children  of 
school  sf(e. 


Bnrdhnent 
inpohlio 
soboola. 


Arersge 
daily  ftt- 


Number  of    Bxpfodi- 
Uiro. 


Xraarrille  — 
Fort  Wayno.- 
Indianapoiis.. 
JoffenonTille . 

LaiMTte 

Lonnsport... 

Madison 

Kew  Albany.. 

Bichmond 

South  Bend... 
Terre  Hante.. 
Yincennesa... 


».280 
as.  880 
75.074 
f.350 


18,539 
S6^788 


8.641 
13,836 


8.817 
8;  925 


93 
819 


11.196 
8,945 
16.428 
12.743 
18,279 
96.010 
7,680 


8,678 


1,188 
1,795 


829 
1,206 


4,845 
4,267 
8,096 
2,326 


X219 
1,936 
4,138 
1,187 


1,627 
1,227 
2.975 


#60.008 
844,637 


18,743 
48.295 


19.384 
53,683 

16.372 


aStatiatics  of  1879. 
ADDITIONAL  PAKTICULABd. 

EranmnUe  makes  no  return  and  sends  no  report  to  the  Bureau  up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press. 

Fort  Wayne  reports  9  different  school  buildings,  valued  at  $834,650 ;  3,788  sittings  for 
study ;  the  schools  subdivided  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  normal ; 
special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship ;  and  i,wO  pupils  in  the  private 
aind  parochial  schools. —  (Ketum.) 

Indianapolis  valued  its  school  buildings  and  grounds  at  |968,782 ;  kept  its  schools 
Q|>en  194  days:  had  10^9$^  sittings  for  study;  employed  one  teacher  in  the  normal 
school,  which  nad  15  sittings;  and  reported  evening  schools  and  6i>ecial  teachers  of 
music  and  drawing. — (Return.) 

Xoigrii Report  reports  6  school-houses,  containing  1,545  sittings  for  study  and  valued  at 
$145,850 ;  a  special  teacher  of  music ;  a  constantlv  increasing  proportion  of  pupils 
attending  school  during  the  entire  year,  and  satisfactory  improvement  in  regard  to 
tardiness  and  truancy ;  colored  pupils  admitted  to  the  white  schools  since  1878 ;  and 
745  pupils  in  tlie  church  schools. —  (Return  and  city  report. ) 

Bichmond  reports  43  schools  (1  mgh,  14  grammar,  25  primary,  and  3  colored)  in  9 
buildings,  8  or  them  owned  by  the  city;  2,003  sittings  for  study;  665  pupils  in  the 
church  schools ;  an  increase  of  2  primary  schools ;  a  new  building  opened  for  the 
Enfflish-Cxerman  schools,  the  pupils  pursuing  the  regular  English  course  of  study, 
with  (German,  music,  and  drawing  taught. —  (City  report  for  1879-'80.) 

South  Bend  reports  7  school  buudings,  with  935  sittings,  worth  $107,000 ;  an  over- 
crowded  condition  of  the  primary  and  lower  intermediate  departments ;  the  school 
buildings  in  good  condition,  fitted  with  modem  school  furniture  and  bettor  provided 
with  apparatus  than  ever  before ;  a  special  teacher  of  German  employed,  and  both 
music  and  drawing  taught.-^  (Return  and  report. ) 

Terre  Haute  reports  the  schools  kept  open  195  days;  school  property  valued  at 
$226,558: 11  school  buildings,  with  3,681  sittings  for  study ;  a  special  teacher  of  music : 
972  pupils  in  private  ana  parochial  schools ;  a  revision  of  the  course  of  study  ana 
syllabuses  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and  ten  general  meetings  of  the  teachers  held 

-         I  — 9 

>  The  exceptions  to  this  role  sre  to  be  cities  with  80,000  or  more  inhabitants,  where  the  people  elect 
A  school  commissioner  for  each  ward«  who  together  form  a  board  of  school  commissioners.  The  com* 
mon  councils  of  smaller  cities  may  also  adopt  this  system  by  a  majority  rote. 
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dariDg  the  year,  at  whioli  lectures,  papers,  disoossions,  readings,  and  mnsic  wore 
given. —  (Eetnm  and  report.) 

Vincenne$  reports  a  period  of  12  years  reqnired  for  the  whole  course  of  stndy  in  the 
pahlio  schools;  the  schools  subdivided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high  grades; 
vocal  mosio  compnlsory ;  Qerman  and  book-keeping  optional. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHEBa 

STATE  NOBHAL  SCHOOL. 

By  an  act  approved  Decembw  20, 1865,  a  State  normal  school  was  to  be  established 
and  maintained,  the  object  of  which  shonld  be  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  of  Indiana.  On  January  5, 1870,  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 
at  Terre  Haute,  was  opened  for  instruction.  The  full  course  occupies  2f  years;  yet 
it  is  allowable  for  students  to  attend  one  or  more  terms,  to  teach  a  term  or  so,  and  then 
return  to  the  schooL  In  1879-^^  there  were  454  students  and  17  graduates,  15  of 
them  engaged  in  teaching. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAHCINO. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  school  other  schools  for  normal  training  have  been 
established  in  dififerent  sections  of  the  State.  Of  these  the  Central  Normal  College  and 
Commercial  Inetitutef  organized  at  Danville  in  1875,  reports  710  normal  students  in 
1879-'80  and  78  graduates;  the  Elkhart  Cowntp  Kormai  and  Claeeical  School,  estab- 
lished in  1874,  at  Goshen,  reports  a  5  years'  course  of  study  and  110  students;  the 
Central  Indiana  Normal  CoUege  and  Bueineee  IneiitutCf  organized  in  1875,  at  Ladoga,  has 
9  different  departments  (including  college  preparatory  and  a  new  scientific  course), 
wiUi  182  pupils  in  the  teachers'  course ;  Lagrange  County  Normal  School,  at  Lannnge, 
dating  from  1874,  reports  a  3  years'  course  of  study ;  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and 
Businese  Institute,  Valparaiso,  established  in  1873,  reports  1,138  normal  students  and 
an  increased  enrolment  in  the  6  years  from  61  to  1,723  pupils  a  term.  A  new  school,  the 
Southern  Indiana  Normal  College,  was  opened  at  Mitchell  on  April  6,  1880;  in  August 
of  the  same  year  115  students  were  reported  as  attending  the  3  years'  course.  The 
Indiana  Normal  Kindergarten,  Indianapolis,  dating  from  1875,  reports  3  graduates 
eagaged  in  teaching.  In  addition  to  these  schools  the  following  colleges  have  made 
more  or  less  provision  for  normal  traininjy^ :  Bedford  College,  ^dford,  in  a  summer 
normal ;  Wabash  College,  CrawfordsviUe,  in  an  English  and  normal  course  of  1  year  (22 
students,  1879-'80);  Fort  Wayne  College,  Fort  Wayne,  in  a  3  vears'  normal  course  (250 
students,  1879-'80) ;  HartsviUe  University,  Hartsville^n  a  teachers'  course  of  2  years  (no 
students  indicated) ;  Moore's  Hill  College,  Moore's  Hill  (20  normal  students) ;  Earl- 
ham  College,  Bichmond,  in  a  normal  class  which  apparently  follows  3  years  of  English 
study  (10  normal  students) ;  BidgeviUe  College,  Kidgeville,  in  a  normal  course  of  2 
years,  which  the  catalogue  of  181^80  speaks  of  as  a  recent  addition. — (Catalogues 
and  returns  of  1880.) 

teachers'  INBTITUTKS. 

The  law  requires  county 'superintendents  to  hold  at  least  one  institute  each  year  in 
their  respective  counties.  It  also  provides  for  township  institutes  or  model  schools 
for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  to  be  held  at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month. 
Private  normal  institutes  are  also  held  from  time  to  time  in  the  different  counties. 
Attendance  on  countv  institutes  is  encouraged  by  allowing  the  closing  of  schools 
during  the  sessions  of  the  institute.  One  day's  pay  must  be  forfeited  for  each  day's 
absence  from  township  institutes.  In  1879  there  were  12,232  persons  attending  tne 
5  days'  sessions  of  the  92  coun^  institutes.  In  1879  there  were  4,719  township  insti- 
tutes, and  in  1880  a  few  less,  4,530.  Normal  institutes  were  held  in  73  counties.  In 
all,  92  such  meetings  wore  reported,  with  an  enrolment  of  4,688  persons  and  an 
average  attendance  of  3,511.  The  number  of  instructors  was  225. —  (Laws  and  State 
report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Indiana  School  Journal,  of  Indianapolis,  dating  from  1856 ;  the  Common  School 
Teacher,  established  at  Bedford  in  1875 ;  the  Normal  Teacher,  issued  at  Danville  since 
1877;  and  School  Education,  Terre  Haute,  dating  from  1880,  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  this  State. 
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8EC0NDABT  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Gnded  achoola  aro  Mitikwued  by  law  and  proYision  is  made  for  admiamoii  into  the 
hiffaer  depaitmenta  of  Bach  schools,  but  there  is  no  distinct  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  high  schools  in  the  different  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  In  It:^  there 
▼ere  33  approved  hi^h  school^}  reported  as  preparing  students  for  the  State  nniveraity. 
In  1680  oor  infonnation  is  limited  to  the  reports  fitxn  a  few  cities  and  towns. 

In  Frankfort  the  worl^  of  the  high  school  was  very  satisfsctory,  and  54  pajiils  were 
in  attendance.  In  Indianapolis  there  were  II  teachers  for  this  grade,  600  sittings,  576 
enrolled,  and  456  in  average  attendance.  La  Porte  reported  a  gradoating  class  of 
II  pupils,  2  from  the  college  preparatory  conrae,  the  others  frxun  the  English  and 
Latin  conrse.  Loganroort  had  a  4  years^  English  course  and  a  Latin-Engli^  conr^e; 
this  is  one  of  the  schools  issuing  ceitificates  of  admisstcm  to  the  freshman  class  of  the 
State  univerrity.  Richmond  has  3  oourses  of  study  of  4  yeus  each :  an  English  and 
I  At  in.  an  English  and  German,  and  an  English  and  business  course.  South  Bend  re> 
ported  104  pupils  in  this  grade.  Terre  Haute  has  had  1,124  pupils  enrolled  since  the 
first  organization  of  the  school ;  the  average  number  for  the  year  was  217.  Vinoennes 
reports  a  4  years'  course  and  an  enrolment  of  146  pupils. — (City  reports  and  returns.) 

OTHER  SK002a>AJItT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  departments 
of  coUej^  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  YI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summaries  of  these  in  the  rep<Mt  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

OOLLXOKS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  VOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

T^re  are  two  institutions  for  superior  instruction  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
vi2 :  the  State  University  at  Bloomiugton  and  Purdue  University  at  Lafayette.  The 
former  is  a  school  of  literature  and  science,  the  latter  a  school  for  practical  industries. 
The  Indiana  State  University,  established  on  a  non-sectarian  basis  in  1638  and  gi\'ing 
free  tuition  to  both  sexes,  reported  classical,  scientific,  legal,  and  medical  departments 
in  1870-71.  In  1872-73  arrangements  for  a  preparatory  department  were  made,  and 
this  became  an  established  fact  in  the  following  year.  No  special  variation  in  the 
studies  and  courses  is  noticed  until  187^,  when  the  law  department  was  discontinued 
and  the  medical  department,  united  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Soixcons, 
became  a  part  of  Butler  University.  In  lb79-'80  there  were  2  classical  courses  (ancient 
and  modem)  of  4  years  each,  a  scientific  course  of  the  same  length,  and  a  preparatory 
department.  Since  1874  pupils  are  admitted  without  examination  on  showing  certifi- 
cates of  graduation  from  approved  high  schools,  of  which  there  were  33  in  1879-^80. 
There  were  in  the  same  year  349  students  in  the  university,  183  of  these  collegiate. — 
(Catalogues.) 

The  other  universities  are  Butler,  Hartsville,  Indiana  Asbnry,  and  Notre  Dame; 
the  colleges,  Bedford.  Concordia,  Fort  Wayne  ?mainly  engaged  in  preparatory  and 
normal  workV  Franklin,  Earlham,  Hanover,^  Moore's  Hill,  Eidgeville,  St.  Mclnrad, 
Union  Christian,  and  Wabash.  All  have  preparatory  and  classical  courses,  the  lat- 
ter generally  of  4  years,  and  all  except  Concordia  scientific  courses.  Commercial 
courses  were  found  in  4,  Butler  University  having  apparently  dropped  this  course; 
normal  courses  in  9;  philosophical,  in  4;  biblical  instruction,  in  6,  Hartsville  not 
reporting  any  theological  students;  while  French,  German,  and  music  are  ver>'  gener- 
ally taught. — (Catalogues.') 

For  statistics  of  these  umversities  and  colleges,  reference  is  made  to  Table  IX  of  the 
appendix;  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

qmrrunoKS  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women. 

Full  opportunity  is  given  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  12  of  the  universi- 
ties and  collc^gea  reporting.  Statistics  of  the  institutions  for  women  alone  arc  found 
in  Table  VUI  of  the  appendix.  A  summary  thereof  may  also  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

*  HssoTcr  College  admits  women  for  the  flnt  tfane  in  187»-*80. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Pnidne  University,  La  Fayette,  reports  a  rapidly  increasing  enrolraent,  64  stndents 
in  its  first  year,  1874-^75,  and  203  in  1879-'80.  The  nniversity  has  3  departments:  (1) 
the  academy,  which  prepares  students  for  admission  to  the  college  of  general  science 
and  serves  as  a  school  of  review  to  those  who  cannot  extend  their  edncation  heyond ; 
(2)  the  college  of  general  science,  which  has  3  courses  of  stndy  occupying  3  years 
each,  with  a  fourth  optional.  These  courses  are  a  scientific  .course,  aiming  to  offer  a 
thorough  scientific  education,  hut  with  unusual  prominence  given  to  industrial  art ; 
an  agricultural  course,  giving  systematic  training  in  agriculture  and  horticulture ; 
and  a  mechanical  course,  which  adds  to  the  branches  of  study  in  the  scientific  course 
(Latin  and  German  excepted)  two  years'  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  hand 
and  machine  tools.  (3)  The  special  schools  are  those  of  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
opened  in  September,  1879,  and  occupying  3  years ;  of  mechanics,  requiring  2  years; 
vof  industrial  art,  including  2  courses  of  2  years  each,  the  one  in  industrial  design,  the 
other  in  mechanical  drawing;  of  chemistry,  a  3  years'  course ;  and  of  natural  history, 
including  2  years'  courses  In  botany,  zoology,  and  geology.  Stndents  holcUng  the 
de^ee  ot  a.  b.  or  B.  s.  can  complete  any  of  these  courses  in  2  years. — (Sixth  annual 
repfister.) 

Sixteen  of  the  other  colleges  and  universities  have  scientific  courses.  Indiana 
Asbury  instructs  in  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  military  science  and  tactics. 
Wabash  College  sends  some  of  its  students  out  on  geological  expeditions  annually 
under  the  care  of  a  professor. 

PBOFESSIONAIm 

Theological  instruction  was  given  in  6  colleges  or  universities.  Bedford  College 
(Christian)  had  a  ministerial  course  similar  to  its  classical  course,  save  that  the 
higher  mathematics  were  replaced  by  the  Scriptures  during  the  junior  and  a  part  of 
the  sophomore  year.  Concordia  College  (Evangelical  Lutheran)  had  a  regular  theo- 
logical department,  with  a  3  years'  course  following  the  collegiate.  Butler  Univer- 
sity (Christian)  had  a  school  of  biblical  literature  extending  through  2  years.  Union 
Christian  College  (Christian)  opened  a  theological  department  in  September,  1880. 
St.  Meinrad's  College  (Roman  (JathoUc)  reports  a  3  years'  theological  course.  This 
college  reports  34  theological  students  in  187S>-'80.  In  the  biblical  department  of  In- 
diana Asbury  University,  theological  training  for  the  ministry  appears  to  be  given  to 
students  preparing  for  that  profession  throughout  the  collegiate  course. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  a  2  years'  course  at  Notre  Dame  University.  A  com- 
plete English  education  is  required  for  admission  and  a  classical  one  is  desired. — 
(Catalogue,  1871>-?80.) 

Medical  instruction  according  to  the  "regular"  standard  is  given  in  3  institutions 
in  this  State.  The  Medical  College  of  Evansville  requires  for  ^aduation  3  years  of 
stndy,  2  courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each,  2  courses  of  practical  anatomy,  and  at 
least  one  in  practical  chemistry ;  the  Medical  College  of  Fort  Wayne,  3  years  of  study, 
2  courses  of  lectures  of  21  weeks  each,  dissections,  and  hospital  practice,  didactic  and 
clinical  examinations  (a  3  years'  giaded  course  optional);  the  Medical  College  of 
Indiana,  Indianapolis,  3  years  of  stndy,  attendance  on  2  full  lecture  courses  of  20 
weeks  each,  a  thesis,  and  a  satisfactory  final  examination  in  all  branches. 

llie  Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Indianapolis,  established  July  8, 
1879,  has  the  customary  course  of  3  years  of  study  under  a  preceptor  of  the  regular 
school,  with  2  years  of  required  attendance  on  lecture  courses  of  5  months  each ;  but 
ofters  and  recommends  a  3  years'  graded  course,  with  annual  examinations. —  (Second 
annual  announcement.) 

A  new  institution,  the  Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  College,  Indianapolis,  was  organ- 
ized in  the  autumn  of  1880.  Whether  it  is  recognized  by  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Association  is  not  yet  known. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SDUCATION  OF  THE  DBAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Indiana  Institution  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Indianapolis,  which 
was  founded  in  1844,  reports  390  students  for  1879-'80.  Tho  mute  language,  English 
branches,  the  Scriptures,  history  (ancient  and  modem),  physiology,  ohemistiy,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  algebra  are  taught.    Shoemaking,  cabinet  making,  and 
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chair  eaning  are  the  principal  employmcDts.    There  were  prceent  in  December,  1880, 
3S1  itodentB ;  inatmotorB,  19. — (Beporta  and  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. ) 

EDUCATIOK  OF  THJE  BUND. 

The  Indiana  Institnte  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  was  founded  in 
1817.  Id  1879-'80  it  reports  127  pupils  enrolled,  22  of  these  new  |)upils.  In  the  literary 
department  there  are  tive  divisions,  the  fifth  including  chemistry,  geology,  mental 
philosophy,  political  economy,  astronomy,  trigonometry,  and  intematloual  law.  In 
the  masicai  department  instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  music,  voice  building, 
iuumony,  and  on  the  piano  and  organ.  In  the  industrial  department,  headword, 
eroebeting,  and  plain  sewing  are  taught  to  the  girls  and  broom  making  to  the  boys. 
A  toniog  class,  organized  during  the  year,  was  quit«  successf  uL  A  class  in  calisthenics 
WM  also  formed  apd  was  of  great  benefit. — (Report. ) 

BJBFORSCATOBT  AND    INDU8TBIAL  TRAINlNO. 

Tlie  only  information  at  date  of  going  to  press  Is  that  in  1878-79  the  Indiana  Rouse 
9f  Refuge,  Plsinfield  (established  in  18(57),  received  107  new  inmates  and  21  returned 
ones,  makiug  511  at  the  close  of  the  year,  all  taught  half  of  each  day  in  4  schools  and 
tnioed  in  useful  industries  the  other  half;  and  that,  in  the  Indiana  Reformatory  Ineti- 
tutkm  for  Wovt^n  and  GirU,  140  of  the  272  inmates  in  the  same  year  were  enrolled  in 
Kbooland  111  of  them  were  in  average  attendance  in  4  classes.  Housework,  laundry 
Tork,  knitting,  sewing,  and  seating  of  chairs  formed  part  of  the  instruction  out  of 
itiaol  boors. —  (Reports. ) 

EDUCATIONAL   CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASfiOdAHON. 

The  twenty-seTenth  annual  oonvention  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  St  IndianapoUs  December  28-^,  1880,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  retiring 
piwident,  J.  T.  MezrilL  After  the  address  of  welcome  and  the  response  thereto,  the 
prendeot  elect,  John  Cooper,  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  association  £rom  its  organiza- 
tka  in  1654  to  the  present  time.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  taken  up  with  miscel- 
lauMQs  bastneas,  appointment  of  committees,  6lc.  On  the  following  day  papers  were 
lesdon  "Analytical reading,"  on  ''Lessons  from  the  life  of  Shelley,''  and  on  ''Educa- 
tkaal  exhibits  at  international  e3q)06itionB,"  in  which  the  most  gfraphic  presentation 
of  sutistios  of  schools  and  school  work  and  uniformity  in  size  of  the  same  kinds  of 
irtides  in  difforent  collections  were  considered  requisite ;  those  subjects  were  dls- 
euBid.  An  address  in  behalf  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Association,  rec- 
oomaiding  a  text  book  for  use  in  schools,  and  ''An  essay  to  define  and  encourage 
prafesdonal  edncation  "  followed.  In  the  evening  an  address  by  Rev.  O.  C.  MoCul- 
wkoaihe  "  Sdeocse  of  childhood"  was  listened  to  with  interest.  Tbe  closing  day's 
Mnoas  were  oooapied  by  the  election  of  officers;  by  a  paper  on  "The  advantages 
ttd  diMdvantagee  of  our  school  system  compared  with  that  of  Canada,"  wherein  the 
"ig^estioa  was  made  to  havo  text  books  chosen  by  the  State  boards  instead  of  by 
^^  ones;  by  a  paper  on  '^Anticipative  work  in  teaching,"  and  by  addresses  of  Gov- 
*Q»r  A  G.  Porter  and  Hon.  John  M.  Bloss.  State  superintendent  elect. 

Hob.  James  H.  Bmart,  iu  a  pai>cr  on  ''Reading  for  children,"  made  a  condensed 
■^Keoient  in  regard  to  the  lists  of  books  printed  in  his  annual  report.  '*  Under  the 
■*'£i^''  exposed  many  of  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  working  of  schools  that 
pVBeot  a  fair  exterior.  The  snperintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  read  a  paper 
«  "Special  teboolB  for  juvenile  delinquents."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  Bee  as 
to  Um  organisation  of  a  tri  State  educational  gathering  in  1881,  the  States  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan  to  take  part.  The  feasibility  of  a  mutual  benefit  association 
^MBg  teadiers  was  reported  upon,  but  it  was  not  considered  practicable  at  present. 
AflwlotioQs  were  adopted  as  to  securing  an  elementary  education  for  each  child  by 
ttrapukory  measores,  as  to  the  relieving  of  experienced  teachers  from  repeated 
cxAnuoatioDs,  and  as  to  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill  providing  national  aid  for 
•^a«»toL— (Indiana  School  Journal,  February,  1881.) 

STATE  CX>XVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPSRnrrBKDBSO'S. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  Indianapolis  June  22-23, 1880,  with  superintendents  from 
3S  counties  jpresent.  The  first  subject  for  consideration  was  "A  syllabus  of  work  for 
wanry  institutes"  which  was  proposed  at  a  previous  meeting  of  this  body.  The  plan 
^P**rt«i  was  discussed,  bnt  final  decision  was  deferred  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 
«*tc  Superintendent  Smart  spoke  of  the  practical  unanimity  between  the  State  l>oard 
«od  connty  superintendents,  and  referred  to  county  superintendency  as  the  right  arm 
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of  the  school  system.  In  discussing  "  Uniformity  of  school  work  throughout  the 
Stat«/'  W.  E.  Bailey,  of  Marshall  County,  stated  that  each  locality  must  adapt  its 
work  to  suit  its  condition,  but  this  was  not  agieed  to  by  the  m^onty.  In  **  How  to 
secure  prompt  and  regular  attendance/'  the  revoking  of  licenses  to  teachers  whose 
schools  have  run  down  and  the  employment  of  good  teachers  would  produce  the 
desired  result,  said  Superintendent  Vigo.  On  the  report  of  the  committee  on ' '  Grading 
teachers'  licenses,"  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  next  year  each  superintendent  should 
fix  his  own  scale.  The  next  subject  was  ''  Diplomas  for  pupils  completing  the  course 
of  study  in  the  district  schools,"  discussed  by  J.  C.  Macpherson,  of  Wayne.  These 
diplomas  are  given  after  an  examination  and  serve  as  stmiulus  to  good  work.  The 
general  plan  of  nving  the  diplomas  or  certificates  was  approved  by  all  taking  part  in 
me  discussion.  Many  persons  appointed  to  speak  failed  to  appear,  and  after  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  the  meeting  a^oumed. — (Indiana  School  Journal,  July,  1880.) 

SOUTHBSIC  INDIANA  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  session  of  this  body  was  held  at  Bloomington,  March  17-19, 1880. 
Remarks  were  made  byMayor  Dodds,  of  Bloomington,  by  Superintendent  Smart,  aud 
by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Caldwell,  of  Seymour,  as  president  elect.  On  ^he  second 
day  the  "  Duty  of  parents  to  the  Commonwealth,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally 
considered^  was  discussed  bv  W.  R.  Halstead,  president  of  De  Pauw  College.  He 
spoke  of  the  obligation  to  make  the  community  fit  for  the  child  to  live  in  and  to  make 
ine  child  fit  to  live  in  the  commxmity.  "The  parent  should  have  ifitelUffence,  a 
knowledge  of  the  reliable  and  organized  laws  of  human  society.  Teach  the  children  the 
grand  problem  of  social  ethics  from  their  teens  till  their  twentieth  year,  and  the  result 
will  be  well  for  the  country."  The  subjects  of  "  Visual  teaching,"  "  Non-professional 
reading,"  "  Mathematical  teaching,"  and  *'  How  may  the  high  school  be  strengthened 
and  built  up  in  popular  favor  t "  were  next  in  order.  Teachers,  it  was  urged,  must  make 
the  high  school  so  effectual  that  it  will  become  a  public  necessity.  An  evening  lecture, 
illustrated  by  a  calcium  light  stereopticon,  was  given.  The  third  day  was  devoted  to 
a  paper  on  '*How  may  the  pupils  of  our  district  schools  be  interested  in  standard  and 
current  literature?"  b^  a  general  discussion  on  ''The  educational  outlook,  or  the 
demand  for  more  practical  work ; "  by  reports  from  the  committee  on  the  nomination 
of  officers ; "  by  a  paper  on  **  Should  the  school  year  of  our  district  school  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  sessions?"  which  was  discussed  pro  and  con;  and  by  a  lecture  on 
**  Science,  the  experimenter  in  the  school  room,"  in  which  J.  P.  Patterson,  of  Wash- 
ington, Ohio,  stated  that  science  should  be  taught  even  in  the  district  schools,  as 
through  it  children  learn  to  observe  and  are  prepared  for  systematic  work  in  the 
future.  After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  &«.,  the  meeting  ac^oumed. — (Indiana  School 
Journal,  April,  1880.) 

INDIANA  COLLEGS  ASSOCIATION. 

This  assooiation  met  December  26-27,  1880,  at  Indianapolis.  The  first  address, 
"Liberal  education,"  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Benton,  of  Butler  University,  made  various  sug- 
gestions as  to  training  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  so  as  to  give  sovranty  over  all 
tnincs  knowable.  Committees  were  appointed ;  the  constitution  was  so  changed  as 
to  admit  into  the  discussions  such  distinguished  educators  present  as  were  awarded 


on  "  The  exiles  of  Salzburs."  After  an  examination  into  the  financial  condition  of 
the  association,  an  address  by  President  D.  W.  Fisher,  of  Hanover  College,  on  "  The 
limits  of  science  "  was  next  listened  to.  Science  is  limited,  the  speaker  said,  by  the  num- 
ber and  range  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  and  by  certain  ultimate  truths. 
The  desi^  of  the  paper  was  to  distinguish  between  the  possible  and  the  impossible 
and  to  direct  the  search  after  knowledge  into  regions  where  it  can  succeed.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  foregoing  pai>er  was  opened  by  Irof.  A.  McTaggart  aud  continued  by 
other  gentlemen.  After  the  reading  of  reports  and  the  election  of  officers  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. — (Addresses  and  proceedings.) 

OBITUAEY  KECORD. 

UBWI9  PRUOH. 

Professot  Pmgh,  principal  of  Vinoennes  University,  died  of  erysipelas  atTincennes, 
November  28,  IcfeO.  He  was  bom  in  Summerficld,  Ohio,  March  5, 1840,  and  graduated 
from  Antioch  College  in  1861.  Takins  charge  of  the  university  in  1872,  he  filled  this 
position  with  great  honor.  As  an  educator,  he  had  few  superiors  in  the  State ;  as  a 
scholar,  few  peers.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  his  profession,  his  loviu^ 
spirit,  and  his  eminent  christian  character. — (Indiana  School  Journal,  December,  1680.) 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

HflB.  ^HV  H.  BlOsb.  8MU  tuperintenderU  qf  pvUie  iThttrueUon,  IndianapoUi. 

rrenn,  Maioh  15, 1881,  to  ICanh  15, 1883.  ] 

Ptveedln^  miperiitteBdeiita  in  the  deoennial  period  li&Te  been  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  MbtoIi  IS, 
1970,  to  AngoK  Itfv  1874,  when  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  second  term :  Hon.  A.  C.  Hopldna,  son  of  the 
dscittsfd  soperintendent,  appointed  to  fill  his  plaoe,  Angost  20, 1874,  to  March  1 5. 1875 ;  then  Hon.  James 
H.  Saaztt  for  three  aaooessiTO  tenns,  extending  to  Hacoh  15, 188L 
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SUMMABY  OP  EDUCATIOKAIi  STATIS 


ism-m. 


1871-^72. 


i87a-^. 


1873-^4. 


1874-^ 


POPX7LATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21).... 
Enrolled  in  public  schools. .... 
Per  cent.  enioUed  on  school 

population. 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent,    of  attendance  on 

enrolment. 
Number  attending  private 

schools. 

SCHOOL     DISTRICTS    AND 
SCHOOI^ 

District  tovmships 

Independent  districts 

Snbdistricts 

Public  graded  schools — .. 

Ungraded  schools 

School-houses  of  brick  or  stone. 
Whole  number    of   school- 
houses. 
Average  time  of  school  in  days. 

Value  of  school-houses •. 

Number  of  private  schools.—. 

TBACHEBS  AND  'T^yiCTR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women   teaching    in   public 

schools. 
Whole  number  of  teachers .... 
Average  monthlv  pay  of  men.. 
Average     monthly     pay    of 

women. 
Teachers  in  private  schools.... 
Teachers'  institutes  held 

INCOME  AND  EZFENDITUHB. 

Total     receipts    for     public 

schools. 
Total  expenditures 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  ef  permanent  Aind 


460,029 

341,938 

74.23 

211,562 
61.87 

2,031 


1,260 
344 

7,716 
289 

7,823 
847 

7,698 


475,499 

340,789 

71.66 

214,905 
63.06 

6,163 


1,317 
400 

8,438 
403 

8,156 
883 

8.253 


491,344 

347,572 

70.73 

204,204 
58.75 

12,132 


1,266 
1,270 

7,814 
419 

8,397 
894 

8,856 


506,385 

367,095 

72.49 

215,656 

5a  75 

15,089 


1,195 
2,026 
7,316 

375 
8,797 

917 
9,228 


533,671 

384,012 

71.97 

225,415 
68.69 

13,350 


1,134 
2,636 
7,062 

407 
9,903 

909 
9,5S8 


130      130      130 
to,  868, 910 17, 495, 926J8, 164, 325 18, 
125       78      121 


6,483 

8,587 

14,070 

$36  00 

27  80 


78 


.13,191,483 


5,901 
9,320 

15,221 

136  00 

28  66 

246 

85 


134      1361 

8,232,935!$8,617,956 

131 


6,091 
10,193 

16,284 

136  28 

27  68 

364 

84 


6,2r3 
10,7i9 

17,002 

$35  95 

27.67 

522 
92 


6,600 
11,646 

18.146 

136  68 

28  34 

469 
97 


13, 256, 304  $4, 242, 979 14, 519, 689,|4, 827, 288,$5, 035, 498 
3,269,190 


4,065,666  4,229,454 


13,294,743 


4,443,482 


4,605,749 


^13.363,961 
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TICS  OF  IOWA— 1870-»71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-T«. 


653,930 

306,825 

72.00 

829,315 
57.49 

12,866 


1,099 
2,933 
7,017 

405 
9,454 

915 
9,908 

136 

19,375,833 

126 


6,830 
12,229 

19,052 

$37  27 

28  09 

463 

96 


$5,387,524 
4,967,774 


1876-^. 


667,850 

421,163 

74.16 

251,372 
59.66 

12,383 


1,086 
3,138 
7,015 

476 
9,948 

928 
10,296 

145 

9,044,973 

127 


7,348 
12,518 

19,866 

$34  88 

28  69 

47i 
99 


$5,349,029 
5,197,428 

$3,462,000 


1877-'7a 


575.474 

428,362 

74.43 

256,913 
50.97 

12,265 


1,119 

3,117 

7.266 

483 

10,218 

894 

10,566 

146 

$9,161,701 

136 


7.561 
13,023 

2.058 

$33  98 

27  84 

435 


$4,840,856 
5,103,399 


1878-^. 


577,353 

431.317 

74.70 

264,702 
6L37 

13.606 


1,140 

3.139 

7,543 

494 

10,457 

936 

10,791 

147 

9,066,145 

154 


7,573 
13,579 

21,057 

$31  71 

26  40 

493 


$5,283,040 
5,051,478 

$3,484,411 


187^*80. 


686,556 

426,057 

72.64 

259,836 
60.96 

12,724 


1.162 
3,192 
7,6G8 


10,590 

927 

11,037 

148 

9,243,243 

129 


7,254 
14,344 

21.598 
$31  16 


474 

99 


$5,254,268 
4,921,249 

$3,484,411 


it 


SB. 


I. 
D. 
D. 

D. 
D. 

D. 


9.203 

5,260 

2.06 

4,866 
0.39 

974 


2  Oil 


I.  125,927 
I.  84.119 
D.    1.50 


I. 
D. 


48.274 
0.80 


L       10,693 


22  D. 

531  I. 

125  D. 


I. 
D. 
L 


13:^ 

9 

246 


96 

2,84B 
48 


I.        2.767 
I.  80 

I.        3,4^ 


I.  1  I.  18 

I.  $177,096  I.  $2,374,333 
D.  25  L  4 


D. 
L 

I. 
D. 
D. 

D. 


219  I. 

765!  I. 

541  I. 

$0  55'  D. 

12,  D. 


1.771 
5,757 

7.528 

$4^4 
1  52 


19 


D.    $28,772 
D.    130,229 


I.  21 

I.  $1,997,964 
I.  1,652,060 

$292,986 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICBBS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instmction,  elected  by  the  people  for  2  years,  a 
board  of  regents  for  the  State  Univeraityy  and  a  board  of  directors  for  the  State  nor- 
mal school,  both  elected  by  the  legislatorei  have  general  charge  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State. 

The  local  officers  are  county  su|>erintendents  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the 
people  for  2  years ;  township,  district,  and  subdistrict  boards  of  school  directors,  also 
elected  by  the  people ;  and  lioards  of  6  high  school  trustees  for  county  high  school 
districts  (where  such  exist),  appointed  by  county  boards  of  supervisors  for  3  years, 
the  county  superintendent  being  ex  officio  president.  Township  district  boaius  are 
formed  firom  tnose  of  subdistricts  and  comprise  3  or  more  members,  the  number  being 
dependent  on  that  of  the  subdistricts  included.  Independent  district  boards  number 
3  or  6  members,  according  to  the  population  of  the  district. 

OTHBB  FEATUBES  OF  THE  STSIVIC. 

The  system  of  education  provided  by  the  State  comprises  district,  graded,  and  high 
sdbools,  a  normal  school,  normal  institutes,  a  State  nniveisity,  reform  schools,  an 
institution  for  the  blind,  one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren, the  last  established  in  1876.  The  public  scnools  are  free  to  all  persons  of 
school  age  residing  i^  the  districts.  One  or  more  must  be  taught  in  each  subdistrici 
for  at  least  120  days  in  the  year.  They  are  to  be  closed  during  the  sessions  of  the 
teachers'  institutes^  which  must  be  held  annually  in  each  county ;  and  all  teachers 
and  persons  desiring  teachers'  certificates  are  required  to  attend  the  institut^L 
Teachers  cannot  legally  be  employed  in  public  schools  without  having  received  a 
certificate  of  qualification.  They  must  keep  a  daily  register  and  make  rei>ort  at  the 
cdose  of  the  year  to  the  board ;  the  secretary  must  report  the  statistics  therein  to  the 
county  sui>erintendent  annually  and  he  to  the  State  superintendent.  In  the  case  of 
county  superintendents,  the  law  imposes  $50  fine  for  foilure  to  report,  and  also  what* 
ever  damages  may  be  caused  by  the  neglect.  The  Bible  is  not  to  be  excluded  from 
any  school,  nor  are  pupils  required  to  read  it  contrary  to  the  will  of  parents  or 
guardians. 

Public  schools  are  sustained  by  the  income  of  a  State  school  ftmd,  by  a  county  tax 
of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  3  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  by  district  taxes,  of  which 
tliat  for  school-houses  is  limited  to  10  mills  on  the  dollar;  that  for  contiugent  fund 
was  in  1672  limited  to  $5  a  scholar  and  that  for  teachers'  fund  to  $15.  Each  district 
is,  however,  allowed  to  raise  $75  for  its  contingent  fund  and  $270  for  its  teachers'  fund, 
the  latter  including  the  semiannual  apportionment  fh>m  county  and  State  funds.  In 
1872  it  was  made  unlawful  to  use  pubho  money  for  institutions  under  sectarian  con- 
trol. Changes  in  text  books  oftener  than  once  in  3  years  were  prohibited  and  it  was 
Provided  that  teachers'  certificates  should  not  be  revoked  till  opportunity  for  a  heai>- 
ig  had  been  granted.  The  same  law  authorized  the  formation  of  independent  dis- 
tricts from  the  subdistricts  of  a  township  whenever  desired  by  a  minority  of  the  elec- 
tors. In  1876  provision  was  made  for  the  substitution  of  the  township  system  for  thai 
at  independent  districts  at  the  will  of  a  minority  of  voters  in  the  civil  township.  In 
the  same  year  women  were  made  eligible  to  any  school  office  in  the  State. — (School 
laws,  1872-1876,  1880.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  youth  of  school  a^  in  the  State  increased  during  1879-^80  by  9,103;  but  the 
number  of  pupils  in  pubuc  schools  fell  off  5,260,  the  average  attendance  4,866.  and  the 
number  attending  private  schools  974.  The  percentage  of  public  school  enrolment  on 
school  population  was  2.06  less,  and  that  or  average  attendimce  on  enrolment  0.39 
less.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  and  value  of  public  school-houses,  also  in 
the  number  of  public  schools  taught  and  of  teachers  in  them,  while  the  average 
monthly  pay  of  the  latter  slightly  decreased  and  there  .was  a  decrease  in  the  total 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools. 

B^SUlCfi  FOB  TEN  YBAB8. 

During  the  10  years  ending  1879-'80  the  school  population  increased  by  125,827,  the 

Sablic  school  enrolment  by  &I419,  and  the  average  attendance  by  48,274 ;  the  propov- 
on  of  enrolment  to  population  and  of  average  attendance  to  enrolment  was,  how- 
ever, slightly  less.  Tnere  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  public  school-houses, 
teachers,  and  schools  taught ;  also,  in  the  money  received  and  expended  on  them  and 
in  the  average  length  of  term.  The  pay  of  teachers,  which  slightly  increased  during 
the  first  half  of  the  decennial  period,  has  been  gradually  decreasing  since  1875-'?^ 
the  average  monthly  wages  of  men  being  $4.84  less  in  1879-'80  than  it  was  10  yeocs 
previous  and  that  of  women  $1.52  less. 
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One  of  these  meaoB  of  early  traiimiff  was  established  at  Des  Moines  in  1876 ;  another, 
at  Cedar  Bapids  in  1877 ;  a  third,  at  Boone  at  a  date  that  does  not  yet  appear.  For 
Btavistics  of  sach  as  report  for  ISTD-'dO,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary 
ot  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Boards  of  directors  of  6  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years,  have  the  man- 
agement of  public  schools,  except  in  those  cities  which  nave  special  cnarters.  Nearly 
aU  the  larger  cities  have  superintendents,  appointed  by  the  boards.    ' 

STATISTICS. 


CHiM. 


Estimated 
population. 


Yoath  o  f 
school  age. 


Enrolment 
in  pnblic 
schools. 


▲  ▼erage 
dailv  at- 
tewlance. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Burlington 

Cedar  Kapids 

Clinton 

Council  Blulls 

Davenport , 

Dubuque 

Iowa  City 

Kookuka 

Ottumwa 

West  Des  Moines.. 


19.450 
10.104 
9.052 
18.059 
21.834 
22.254 


3.181 
8,200 
6,662 
0.245 
9.476 


12.117 

9.004 

15.000 


4.006 
2,500 
8.570 


2.080 
1.740 
1.807 
4.497 
8.686 
1.319 
2,469 
1.6(K) 
2,322 


1,524 


1,825 
8.382 
2.555 
1.074 
1.966 


$36,629 
21.451 
41.461 
85.990 
49.062 


34,700 
"55.*27i 


aSUtisUcsof  1879. 
ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Cedar  RapidSf  from  a  statement  of  President  Barton,  appears  to  have  begnn  the 
grading  of  its  schools  in  1856;  bat  it  was  not  till  1867  that  a  definite  course  of  study 
was  prepared,  nor  till  1870  that  a  superintendent  seems  to  hare  been  engaged.  In 
ld79-'80  the  superintendent  was  the  executive  officer  of  the  citv  board  of  education, 
the  principals  of  each  school  acting  as  local  superintendents  of  their  respective  schools 
under  his  direction.  The  schools  were  8  in  number;  the  classes  graded  as  prlmaxy. 
grammai\  and  high,  each  of  these  divisions  having  4  grades,  making  the  full  course  12 
years.  Buildings,  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus  were  valued  at  $S>,800 ;  the  studies 
were  well  arranged,  and  the  superintendent  endeavored  to  have  the  work  done  well, 
so  as  to  promote  habits  of  thoroughness  in  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Monthly  insti- 
tutes were  held  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  with  class  exercises  in  the  various 
subjects  of  the  course,  as  well  as  with  work  in  model  schools,  for  which  special  prep- 
'  aration  had  been  previously  made. — (Report,  187U-'80.) 

Clinton  reports  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  taught  in  26  rooms  by  28  teachers, 
all  women,  whose  pay  ranged  from  $50  to  $70  a  month.  There  was  a  superintendent, 
who  received  $1,600  a  year.  The  high  school  had  70  pupils  enrolled,  63  in  average 
attendance,  and  graduated  a  class  of  2  boys  and  10  girls  in  the  summer  of  18i^. 
Pupils  attending  private  or  parochial  schools  (estimated),  350. — (Betum  and  Iowa 
Normal  Monthly.) 

Council  Bluffs  reports  primary  schools,  taught  in  25  rooms,  grammar  in  5,  and  a  high 
school  in  1  room  for  study  with  3  for  recitation.  Teachers  in  tne  high  school  ^all  men), 
3;  attendance  not  given.  A  class  of  9  graduated  in  1880.  There  was  a  city  super- 
intendent at  $1,600  a  year.  Estimated  attendance  in  private  schools,  200. — (Return 
and  Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

The  Davenport  public  school  system  comprises  primary,  ^pummar,  high,  normal,  and 
evening  schools.  The  high  school,  with  82  boys  and  135  girls  enrolled,  was  taught  by 
1  principal  at  $1,500  a  T<ear  and  4  assistants  at  $1,100  (the  latter  being  women),  and 
eraduated  11  pupils.  There  was  a  city  superintendent  at  $1,800  a  year  and  a  special* 
teacher  of  drawing  at  $1,000.  The  evening  schools  had  217  enrolled  and  106  in  average 
attendance. — (Return,  report,  and  Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

Dubuque  reports  primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  the  last  with  175 

ripils  enrolled  and  1^  in  average  attendance,  under  6  teachers  (3  men  and  3  women) : 
boys  and  12  girls  were  in  the  graduating  class ;  the  principal  of  the  school  receivea 
$1,800  a  year.    There  was  a  special  teacher  of  German,*  but  no  city  superintendent. 

iln  all,  4  teachers  of  German  were  employed ;  for,  although  German  is  not  in  the  regular  conrae,  it  ia 
tangbt  as  an  optional  study  to  papiln  Trom  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  grades,  both  inolnded,  four  days 
in  the  week,  after  school  hours.—  (Beport.) 
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The  high  school  offers  3  courses,  a  classical,  Latin-scientific,  and  business,  the  last 
covering  2  years,  the  others  4.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
1,750. — (Return  and  circular.) 

The  Muscatine  public  schools  comprise  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high 
grades.  The  high  school  is  provided  with  good  convenient  rooms  and  apparatus  K>r 
illustration  in  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  botany,  and  natural  history.  There  ane 
2  courses,  one  of  3  years  and  one  of  4. — (Circular.) 

Otiumwa  reports  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  taught  in  24  rooms  by  26 
women,  who  were  paid  t^m  $:I5  a  month,  as  assistants  in  primary  schools,  to  |1,000 
a  yeai;',  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  There  was  a  special  teacher  of  music  at  $600 
a  year ;  also,  a  city  superintendent,  whose  maximum  annual  salary  was  $1,800.  ThB 
estimated  enrolment  in  private  ana  parochial  schools  was  150. — (Return.) 

West  Des  Moines  had  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  the  last  with  3  teachers, 
1  man  and  2  women,  and  100  pupils,  of  whom  75  were  girls.  There  was  a  city  super- 
intendent at  $1,500  a  year.  Enrolled  in  private  schools,  600.  The  report  shows  that 
34.4  of  all  the  enrolled  pupils  in  the  pnbhc  schools  were  in  the  first  /^tde  and  74.H  in 
the  4  primary  grades,  indicating  the  importance  of  the  work  done  in  the  lower  g^rades. 
As  one  means  of  keeping  pupils  longer  in  the  schools,  semiannual  promotions  were 
tried  during  the  year.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  but  so  many  pupils  went  up  to  the 
high  school  that  it  was  found  difficult  to  provide  for  them. — (Report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Icwa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  presents  3  courses  of  study,  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  advanced  eoucators,  the  cardinal  features  being 
thorough  scholarship  and  professional  training.  The  elementary  or  lowest  course 
covers  2  years  and  fits  for  teaching  in  all  grades  below  the  high  school :  the  didac- 
tic course  extends  over  3  vears  and  fits  for  teaching  in  high  schools;  ana  the  scien- 
tific, of  4  years,  qualifies  for  the  offices  of  school  superintendent  and  principal  in  high 
schools,  academies,  and  normal  schools.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  lowest  course 
must  pass  an  examination  which  shows  them  to  be  oualifiedfor  a  teacher's  certificate 
of  the  lowest  grade ;  if  boys,  they  must  be  over  17 ;  ii  girls,  over  16.  Tuition  is  free  to 
such  as  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

The  buildings  have  the  modem  improvements  and  accommodate  100  students  as 
boarders.  There  were  337  attending  in  1879~'80,  210  women  and  127  men.  289  being 
in  the  first  year's  work ;  40  in  the  second,  of  whom  33  were  women ;  8  in  tne  third,  4 
men  and  4  women;  and  only  2  in  the  fourth,  both  women. — (Catalogue  for  ItiTD-'SO 
and  return.) 

The  course  in  didactics  at  the  State  University,  Iowa  City,  is  designed  to  prepare 
teachers  for  advanced  schools.  The  need  for  such  a  course  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  graduates  of  the  collegiate  department  during  the  last  10  or  12  years 
have  engaged  in  teaching,  and  that  more  than  30  hold  principalships  apd  superintend- 
encies  in  the  public  schools.  Collegiate  seniors  who  intend  to  become  teachers  and 
special  students  who  may  be  qualified  to  be  classed  with  them  are  expected  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  means  of,  professional  training.  The  exercises  include  text  book 
recitations,  readings  from  standard  works  on  education  and  discussions  of  them ;  obser- 
vations in  public  school ;  examii^ation  of  ^xt  books  in  use,  with  lectures  on  various 
subjects  relating  to  the  history,  systems,  and  methods  of  ec^ucation ;  the  organizing, 
firadiug,  and  governing  of  schools,  and  the  duties  of  principals  and  superintendents. 
On  completion  of  the  course  a  certified  testimofiial  oi  qualification  to  teach  is  given, 
in  addition  to  the  collegiate  degree ;  and,  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching,  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  <udaotics. — ((Jatalogue,  1679-'80.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School,  Grandview,  besides  scientific  and  business  depart- 
ments, offers  2  normal  courses,  an  elementary  of  2  years  beyond  the  preparatory 
and  an  advanced  course  of  4  years,  the  elementary  being  equivalent  to  a  good  aca- 
demic, the  advanced  to  a  full  collegiate  course.  There  is  a  model  school  for  illustra- 
lion  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  During  1879-^80,  100  students  were  enrolled  (60 
men  and  40  women).  A  normal  institute  of  4  weeks  is  held  in  connection  with  the 
school,  beginning  March  17,  which  a£fords  an  opportunity  of  preparing  lor  the  county 
superintendents'  spring  examinations. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Southern  Iowa  Normal  School  and  Commercial  Institute,  Bloom  field,  presents 
normal,  scientific,  classical,  musical,  and  » commercial  departments.  The  normal,  in 
its  course  of  1  year,  aims  to  give  opportunity  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  common 
school  branches,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
teaching.  The  scientific  department  of  2  years  and  the  classical  of  1  are  intended  to 
supplement  the  normal  for  those  who  desire  a  more  thorough  education.    There  were 
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5200  normal  students  attending  during  1878-^,  of  whom  97  were  men  and  103  women. 
(Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Jotoa  City  Academy  opened  in  1878  a  normal  department  with  a  4  years'  course. 
It  had  60  students  in  1879-'*80, 20  men  and  40  women.—  (Return.) 

The  Teadhenf  Seminary^  of  tiie  (German  ETangelical  Synod  of  Iowa  and  other  States, 
Waverly,  also  organized  in  1878,  presents'a  3  years'  course  and  had  12  students  in 
1879~'80,  all  of  them  men.— (Return.) 

Whiiiier  College  and  Normal  IneUiute,  Salem,  had  78  students,  36  men  and  42  women, 
attending  its  3  years'  normal  course  in  1879-'80. — (Return.) 

There  are  normal  departments  or  teachers'  courses  of  1.  2,  or  4  years  in  connection 
with  Amity,  Parsons,  Cornell,  Oskaloosa,  Penn,  Whittier^  and  Tabor  Colleges,  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  and  the  Central  University  of  Iowa. 

Two  normal  schools  additional  to  the  above  are  mentioned  in  the  Iowa  Normal 
Monthly  for  September,  1»79,  Moulton  Normal  School  and  a  new  normal  at  Dexter, 
but  no  information  respecting  them  is  given. 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

During  1879-^  normal  institutes  were  held  as  the  law  requires  in  all  the  counties 
o€  the  State.  In  26  counties  the  session  lasted  4  weeks,  in  3o  counties  3  weeks,  in  33 
counties  2  weeks,  in  2  counties  6  weeks,  and  in  1  county  9  weeks.  There  was  a  total 
attendance  of  12,073  teachers,  2,847  men  and  9.226  women. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Iowa  Normal  Montnly  says  the  general  report  from  the 
institutes  was  favorable.  In  Decatur  County  the  discussions  aroused  great  interest  in 
the  philosophy  of  education,  and  the  teachers  present  determined  to  make  the  science 
of  mind  a  careful  study.  The  institute  of  Delaware  County  adopted  a  course  of  study 
for  ungraded  schools ;  it  was  also  voted  to  hold  teachers'  associations  in  every  town  in 
the  county  and  to  conduct  educational  columns  in  at  least  two  of  the  county  papers. 
(State  report  and  Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOITRNALS. 

Two  educational  monthlies  in  this  State  give  important  aid  to  teachers  and  school 
officers,  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  published  at  Dubuque,  which  is  the  official  Jour- 
nal of  the  State  superintendent,  and  the  Central  School  Journal,  published  at  Keo- 
kuk, under  the  auspices  of  the  county  superintendents  of  Southeastern  Iowa. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Full  statistics  of  public  high  schools  in  this  Stat.e  are  wanting.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  such  schools  form  a  part  of  the  system  in  all  the  larger  cities  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  smaller  ones.  The  former  have  been  noticed  under  City  School  Systems; 
and  that  high  schools  are  sustained  in  at  least  21  other  cities  and  townc»of  the  State 
appears  from  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly  for  June  and  July,  1880,  which  gave  notices  of 
their  commencements.  The  graduating  classes,  in  all,  numbered  182  students.  In  19 
of  them  which  report  the  number  of  each  sex  graduated,  there  were  139,  of  whom  42 
were  boys  and  97  girls. 

Guthrie  County  High  School,  Panora  (included  in  the  above  summary  of  21  cities), 
opened  in  1874,  is  the  only  county  high  school  yet  established  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  1870  permitting  the  people  of  any  county  to  establish  a  county  high  school  and 
vote  taxes  on  the  property  of  the  county  for' its  support.  A  school  building  worth 
$10,000  was  erected  in  1874  out  of  funds  belonging  to  the  county,  and  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  school  are  defrayed  by  a  special  tax  of  one-fourth  of  a  mill.  The 
school  prepares  for  college,  for  teaching,  and  for  business.  It  is  doing  a  good  work 
for  the  educational  interests  of  the  county,  the  standard  of  schools  and  of  teachers 
having  noticeably  improved  since  its  establishment. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

For  an  account  of  tne  hish  school  oratorical  contest  of  18^0,  see  Educational  (in- 
ventions and  Associations,  following. 

OTHEB  SBCOITDART  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  jyreparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  YI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries 
of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  State  Univereity  of  Iowa,  organized  in  1857,  has  a  collegiate,  a  legal,  and  2  medi- 
cal departments,  one  regular  and  one  homeopathic.  The  collegiate  embraces  clas- 
sical, philosophical,  sciontifiCi  and  engineering  couises,  all  of  4  years.    No  prepara- 
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tory  work  Is  done,  the  public  hiab.  schools  being  chiefly  depended  on  for  this.  Grad- 
nates  of  the  high  schools,  as  well  as  of  academies  and  private  schools,  are'  admitted  to 
the  university  without  examination  whenever  the  faculty  is  satisfied  that  the  prepara- 
tory work  is  thoroughlv  done  by  such  schools.  The  total  number  of  students  m  all 
dei>artments  of  the  univendty  in  1679-^60  was  557;  of  these,  246  belonged  to  the  col- 
legiate, 1  being  a  resident  graduate,  2  special  students,  and  the  others  in  the  4  regular 
classes. 

Besides  the  8tat«  University,  there  were  19  colleges  in  1879-'80  for  young  men  or  for 
both  sexes,  not  including  Algona  College,  then  suspended,  or  Burlington  University, 
which  had  not  advanced  beyond  its  preparatoiy  stage.  All  the  19  had  preparatory 
courses  covering  generally  2  years,  only  Gnswold  College,  Davenport,  Parsons  College, 
Fairfield,  and  Humboldt  College,  Humboldt,  having  3  years.  The  preparatory  course 
of  8t.  Joseph's  College,  Dubuque,  embraced  only  elementary  English  studies.  All, 
except  this  and  Whittier  College,  Salem,  appear  to  have  had  classical  collegiate 
courses  of  4  years;  while  15  had  also  scientific  courses  of  3  or  4  years;  5  offered  ladies' 
courses  and  select  Eoglish  or  literarv  courses  of  like  length ;  1  other,  an  English 
course  of  2  years;  2,  courses  in  English  of  indefinite  extent.  Six  had  commercial  or 
business  courses ;  13,  arrangements  for  instruction  in  music ;  4,  some  provision  for  train- 
ing in  drawing  and  painting  also ;  5  provided  instruction  in  theology ;  2,  in  law,  ukd 
1,  some  training  in  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

For  the  statistics  of  all  these,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix :  for  a  summary  of  their 
statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

All  the  colleges  above  mentioned  admit  young  women  to  their  privileges  in  common 
with  young  men,  except  Griswold  College,  Davenport,  Norwegian  Luther  College, 
Docorah,  and  St.  Joseph's  CoUe^^  Dubuque,  the  principal  object  of  these  three  being 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry.  JSesides  those  flkdmitting  young  women,  there 
are  4  intended  especially  for  their  higher  training,  for  statistics  of  which,  see  Table 
VllI  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  t^ 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PEOFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  chief  institution  for  scientific  instruction  is  the  lotoa  Agricultural  Collegty  Ames, 
established  by  State  law  in  1858  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  higher  education  to  the  in- 
dustrial classes.  It  afterward  received  the  State's  share  of  th^  congrensional  endow- 
ment for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  courses  of  study  are  dis- 
tinguished as  general  and  technical ;  the  first,  embracing  the  sciences  related  to  the 
industries,  aims  to  give  a  liberal  culture  in  those  branches  which  underlie  them  with- 
out regard  to  any  special  pursuit ;  the  technical  courses,  while  giving  a  broad  and 
liberal  culture, direct  it  toward  some  particular  pursuit  or  profession.  Those  which 
have  been  full^  established  are  courses  in  agriculture,  in  mechanical  engineering,  in 
civil  engineering,  and  in  veterinary  science,  the  first  3  courses  covering  4  years,  the 
last,  2  years.  The  course  in  sciences  related  to  the  industries  is  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  both  sexes  b^  the  arrangement  of  practical  work  in  domestic  economy  for 
the  young  women,  and  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  &c.,  for  the  men.  There  were  263 
students  in  1880,  viz :  241  undergraduates,  of  whom  53  were  women ;  7  resident  grad- 
uates, 1  of  them  being  a  woman ;  9  men  in  the  veterinary  school,  and  6  special  students, 
all  but  one  of  the  latter  being  women. — (Catalogue,  1880.) 

The  School  of  Science  of  the  State  (TniverHljff  besides  a  general  science  course  of  4  years, 
ofiers  a  course  of  equal  length  in  civil  engineeriog,  including  drawing,  surveying, 
and  mechanics,  pure  and  applied.    Military  science  and  tactics  are  also  taught. 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  also  presents  a  4  years'  course  in  civil  engineering,  be- 
sides a  gener^  scientific  course ;  and  13  other  colleges  and  universities  have  courses 
in  general  science. — (Catalogues.) 

ror  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology  is  taught  in  3  years'  courses  (meant  to  follow  collegiate  courses)  in  the 
theological  department  of  Griswold  College,  Davenport  (Protestant  Episcopal) ;  in  the 
German  College  school  of  theology,  Ht.  Pleasant,  and  in  the  Bible  department  of 
Oskaloosa  College  (Christian),  the  first  reporting  9  students  in  1879-'80,  the  second  13, 
the  third  10.  £»me  provision  is  also  made  for  theological  study  in  connection  with 
the  college  course  at  the  Central  University  of  Iowa,  Pella  (Baptist),  which  has  ar- 
ranged a  partial  course  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  a^  or  other  circumstances  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  a  fhll  one,  and  at  Wesleyan  Untversitv,  Mt.  Pleasant  (Metho- 
dist Episcopal),  the  latter  closely  connected  in  instruction  with  Crerman  College.    The 
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catalognes  of  these  two  colleges  do  not,  however,  show  that  there  were  any  stndents 
of  theology  therein  during  1^9-'dO  beyond  those  already  mentioned  in  the  Gemuui 
College  connected  with  Wcsleyan  University. 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Instruction  in  law  is  given  in  the  Iowa  Colfego  of  Law,  Des  Moines,  which  Is  a 
depiurtxpent  of  Simpson  Centenary  College,  at  Indianola,  and  in  the  law  department  of 
the  Iowa  State  University.  The  course  of  study  in  each  covers  only  one  ^ear,  but  in 
tlie  State  University  an  optional  advanced  course  of  an  additional  year  is  provided. 
During  1879-'80  the  latter  school  numbered  139  students,  of  whom  134  were  in  the 
undergradoate  course  and  5  in  the  advanced.  The  Iowa  College  of  Law  had  50  students 
and  14  graduates. 

A  law  conrse  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  but 
no  particulars  regarding  it  are  given  in  the  catalogue  and  it  does  not  appear  whether 
there  are  any  students  in  it. 

Medical  training  is  given  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Eeoknk,  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  State  University,  and  in  the  homceopathic  medical  depart- 
ment of  that  institution. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  chartered  in  1849,  requiring  for  graduation 
3  years  of  medical  study,  including  2  courses  of  lectures,  promises  to  Indorse  any 
movement  towards  lenstnening  the  conrse;  and  to  that  end  has  established  a  3 
years'  graded  course  of  study,  which,  in  1^9-'d0,  was  still  optional.  The  students 
that  year  numbered  266,  of  whom  116  were  graduated. — (Catalogue.) 

The  regular  medical  department  of  the  State  University  was  opened  in  1870,  the 
homoeopathic  in  1877.  Both  admit  women  on  equal  terms  with  men ;  both  require 
an  admission  examination  in  English  branches  from  applicants  not  graduates  of  a 
college,  high  school,  or  academy;  and  both  offer  2  courses  of  study,  the  regular 
school  of  3  years,  includiuff  2  courses  of  lectures,  and  the  homoeopathic  school  a  3 
years'  graded  course.  Students  may  choose  between  these,  but  the  faculty  specially 
advise  the  graded  course.  It  was  taken  by  47  of  the  127  students  in  the  ''regular'' 
medical  department  and  by  7  out  of  39  in  ttke  homcBopathic. —  (Catalogue  of  State 
University,  1879-'80.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION." 

KDUCATIOX  OF  THE  DBAF  AST)   DUMB. 

The  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Council  Bluffs,  organized  by  the  State 
in  1855,  is  open  free  of  charge  to  all  proper  subjects  between  10  and  25,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  remain  7  years.  The  common  English  branches  are  taught,  with  articula- 
tion, and  also  such  employments  as  shoe  and  broom  making,  cabinet  work,  farming, 
and  carpentry  for  boys,  with  dress  making  and  domestic  work  for  girls.  Boys  also 
work  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm.  There  were  198  pupils  in  December,  1880,  of 
whom  81  were  girls.  A  new  building,  to  cost  125,000,  had  been  provided  for  by  the 
legislature.  It  is  believed  that  not  one-half  of  the  deaf-mute  school  population  of  the 
State  has  at  any  time  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  that  a  compulsory  law 
would  bring  in  as  many  as  400  pupils,  and  that  their  welfare  would  be  promoted  by  a 
removal  of  the  Umit  of  age,  7  years  being  too  short. — (Catalogue.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Iowa  College  for  the  Blindj  Vinton,  founded  by  the  State  in  1853,  has  since 
then  giVen  instruction  to  409  pupils.  Besides  the  literary  department,  in  which  the 
common  English  branches  are  taught,  there  are  musical  and  industrial  departments. 
Instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music  ana  in  the  use  of  the  organ,  piano,  violin,  guitar, 
and  other  instruments.  Broom  and  mattress  making  and  the  cane  seating  of  chairs 
are  taught  boys,  while  girls  learn  beadwork,  sewing,  and  basket  making.  There  wen 
89  pupils  September  30,  1879. 

A  law  passed  in  1872  provides  that  district  secretaries  and  county  superintendents 
shall  annually  report  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  in  the  State,  but  the 
president  of  the  college  for  the  blind  considers  the  information  thus  furnished  very 
onsatisfEMstory.  He  says  that  the  eensus  shows  many  more  blind  in  the  State  than  are 
returned  by  county  superintendents. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

TBAININO  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

In  1876  the  St-ate  opened  an  asylum  for  feeble-minded  children  at  Glenwood.  They 
are  taught  the  elementary  English  branches  and  the  simpler  Kindergarten  methods, 
special  attention  being  bestowed  on  their  physical  health  and  development.  There 
were  144  pupils  in  1879,  of  ^hom  98  were  boys  and  46  girls. — (Return.) 

■  This  bdog  a  Stato  in  which  biennial  reports  aire  made,  and  the  laat  having  been  for  1878  and  1870, 
the  only  ataUstiM  of  the  following  special  schools  available  tn  moat  oaaes  at  the  time  of  going  to  preaa 
are  those  for  the  latter  year. 
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REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  Iowa  Be/arm  School,  for  boys,  Eldorado,  established  by  the  State  in  1868,  has 
since  hod  772  boys  under  training,  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  those  discharged  are 
known  to  have  become  orderly  ana  nsefal  members  of  society.  Boys  admittM  mast 
be  of  sound  mind  and  body  and  5  to  16  years  old.  They  are  taught  the  common 
English  branches  during  4  hours  of  the  day,  and  for  4  more  are  employed  in  shoemak- 
ing.  tailoring,  and  farming,  the  farm  comprising  700  acres.  The  main  building  was 
unfinished  at  the  dat^  of  the  last  report.  The  3  family  buildings  in  use  were  designed 
to  accommodate  50  pupils  each,  but  are  overcrowded,  the  total  number  of  boys  being 
S04. — (Report  and  return.) 

The  airW  department  of  the  Iowa  State  Reform  School  (removed  firom  Mt.  Pleasant 
to  Mitchellville  in  January,  1880)  was  formallyopened  at  Mt.  Pleasant  in  1673,  since 
when,  up  to  November,  1879,  there  had  been  122  girls  in  the  ihstitution.  They  receive 
4  hours'  instruction  daily  in  school  studies  and  4  in  household  work,  the  aim  being 
to  fit  them  for  self  support.  The  school  room  is  made  attractive  and  study  pleasant. 
It  is  positively  known  that  as  many  as  70  per  cent,  of  those  committed  are  permanently 
reformed. — (Catalogue,  1880,  and  return.) 

ART  INSTRUCTION. 

A  conservatory  of  art  was  opened  in  February.  1879,  at  BuTlin|[ton,  in  which  is 
taught  everything  that  comes  under  the  head  of  drawing  and  painting.  It  is  de- 
signed to  offer  instruction  to  all  in  the  highest  branches  of  art  as  well  as  t£e  simplest, 
and  it  is  held  that  all  can  learn  who  desire  to  do  so. — (Circular.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

STATE  TBACnBRS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Des 
Moines.  December  28-31,  1880,  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one,  the  attendance 
being  larger  than  at  any  previous  session.  After  the  address  of  welcome,  by  Mr.  C. 
A.  Dudley,  of  Des  Moines,  and  response  by  Superintendent  Saunderson,  of  Burlington, 
the  association  listened  to  an  adorees  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Frisbee,  on  '*  The  teacher  as  an 
^ly  of  good  government."  Dr.  E.  Poppe,  of  Burlington,  presented  a  paper  on  **  The 
right  uses  of  text  books; "  Superintendent  Sabin,  one  on  *'  The  Quiucy  methods,"  an^ 
Miss  S.  Blackburn,  superintendent  of  Benton  County  schools,  one  on  ''The  wants  of 
the  country  schools."  President  Sauuderson's  inaugural  address  followed,  in  which 
he  discussea  the  relation  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  the  educational  work 
of  the  State,  expressing  the  belief  that  the  time  had  come  for  more  active  work  on 
the  part  of  the  association.  A  committee  designated  to  consider  it  advised  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  permanent  committee  of  counsel  to  work  in  concert  with  the  Stata 
superintendent  for  the  advancement  of  educational  interests  in  the  State.  The  conw 
mittee  appointed  consisted  of  President  Pickard,  of  the  State  University,  on  publio 
instruction ;  President  Kine,  of  Cornell  College,  on  private  schools  and  colleges;  Pit>- 
fessor  Bessey,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  on  iuaustrial  education ;  Professor  fiartlett> 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  on  normal  schools ;  Superintendent  Frost,  of  Cass  County, 
an  county  superintendents,  and  Superintendent  H.  H.  Seerley,  of  Oskalooea,  on  ciiy 
superintendents  and  principals. 


by  Superintendent  L.  T.  Weld,  of  Cresco,  on  ''Waste  in  teachinff  language  in  our 
schools."  The  evening  address  of  the  third  day  was  by  Hon.  Jolm  I^ton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  *'  Education  and  sanitation."  On  the  fourth  day 
the  topics  *' A  graded  course  of  study  for  normal  institutes"  and  "Should  teachers  be 
exempt  iVora  examination  on  account  of  attendance  at  normal  institutes  f"  were  dis- 
cussed by  a  large  number  d  members. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly.)    ' 

SOX7THWXSTKRN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Southwestern  Iowa  Educational  Association,  organized  January  23,  held  its  first 
annual  meeting  at  Red  Oak,  July  14-16, 1880.  It  comprises  25  counties  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  State,  and  has  for  its  object  the  discussion  of  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  schools  and  the  fostering  of  fraternal  feeling  among  Its  members.  That  it  is  suc- 
ceeding in  this  was  evident  from  the  quality  of  the  papers  read  and  from  the  enthu- 
siasm and  good  will  which  characterized  the  discussions. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly, 
August,  i&S).) 

ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  annual  contest  of  the  Eastern  Iowa  High  School  Oratorical  Association 
was  held  at  Iowa  City  April  16, 1880,  the  Judges  being  Rev.  C.  H.  Kellogg,  Superintend* 
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ent  H.  Sabin,  and  Professor  Tyndale  Palmer,  with  President  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  the  State 
University,  as  referee.  There  were  eleven  well  prepared  and  evenly  matched  contest- 
ants. The  prizes  were  awarded  to  Charles  GUlis,  of  Iowa  City,  and  Mias  Fannie  Savage, 
of  Cedar  Falls,  the  former  obtaining  2,759  credit  marks  oat  of  a  possible  3,000  and 
the  latter  2,708.  The  candidates  are  selected  by  preliminarv  competition  in  each 
school,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly  that  in  the  local  contest  at  Des 
Moines  a  neero  boy  ranked  highest  and  wonld  have  been  sent  as  the  representative  of 
that  school  to  Iowa  City  had  it  not  be&i  ruled  that  he  was  exdnd^  because  he  did  not 
take  the  full  high  school  coarse. — (Central  School  Journal,  May,  1880:  Iowa  Normal 
Monthly,  April,  May  and  June;  and  Educational  Weekly,  April  29,  1880.) 

nrrsR  state  oratobical  contest. 

No  aoconnt  is  at  hand  of  the  State  collegiato  oratorical  contest  for  the  selection  of 
a  contestant  to  represent  the  State  at  the  mter  State  oratorical  contest  held  at  Ober- 
lin.  Ohio,  June  5, 1880 ;  but  it  appears  that  an  Iowa  man,  Mr.  L.  C.  Harris,  of  Iowa 
College,  took  the  highest  prize  in  that  contest. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  June,  1880.) 

OBrrUART  RECORD. 

J.  H.  THOMPSON. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  ex-superintendent  of  public  schools,  Des  Moines,  died  September 
22, 1879.  Bom  at  Senecaville,  Ohio,  he  taught  school  in  that  State  several  years, 
afterwards  teaching  as  principal  and  superintendent  for  about  5  years  in  the  schools 
of  Illinois.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  West  Des  Moines  schools, 
and  continued  in  that  work  till  the  fall  of  1878,  when  his  health  became  so  seriously 
impaired  that  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  labors.  Superintendent  Thompson  is 
said  to  have  been  an  excellent  man  and  a  most  faithful  teacher,  with  an  unusual  sym- 
pathy for  children  and  capacity  for  understanding  them. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly, 
October,  1879.)  • 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  G.  W.  VON  CoKLur,  StaU  tuperkUendmU  qf  puhlie  inttruetion,  JDm  Uoin§9, 
(Third  tenn,  Jamuvy  S,  1880,  to  Jannary  4, 1882.] 
Other  rapeTintendents  in  the  laat  ten  yean  have  been  Hon.  Abraham  S.  Klssell,  Jannarj  28, 1800, 
to  January  1, 1872,  and  Hon.  Alonzo  Abernethy,  Janaarj  1,  1872,  to  September,  1878,  when  ne  re- 
signed in  the  middle  of  his  third  term,  to  take  the  presidenoj  of  the  Uniyersity  ox  Chicago.  Mr.  yon 
Coelln  has  eince  occnpied  the  ohoir,  first  by  appointment  to  snooeed  Mr.  Abemethy  and  then  by  two 
eooceasiye  elections. 
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EEPOBT   OF  THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATION^AIi  8TATIS 


1870-71. 

% 
1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21)  .... 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendaace 

SCHOOLDISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts 

142,358 

89,777 
52,891 

2,647 

2,4:w 

165.982 

106,663 

61,538 

3,419 
3,171 

184,957 

121,690 

71,062 

4,004 
3,847 

199,010 

135,  .598 

77,386 

4,395 
4,181 

199,980 

142.606 

05, 580 

4,560 

4,280 

3.2 

1,357 

338 

School  districts  reporting 

Districts  with  graded  courses.. 

Districts    with  uniform    text 

books. 
Districts  owning  text  books.. 

Districts  with  three  mouths' 

school  or  more. 

Number  of  school-houses 

Number  built  d urine  the  year. . 

Valuation  of  all  scuool  prop- 
erty. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days. 

School  rooms    for   study  and 
recitation. 

School  rooms    for  recitation 

1,820 

445 

82,188,699 

116 

2,437 

669 

$3,124,390 

108 

3,133 

696 
13.722,892 

107 
4,004 

3,543 

399 

$4,029,7a3 

110 

4,578 

47 

3,715 

211 

$4,140,090 

102 
4,319 

39 

only. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Teachers  of  grade  A 

Teachers  of  grade    one  (one 

year). 
Teachers  of  grade   two  (six 

mouths). 
Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women   teaching    in    public 

schools. 
Whole  number  in  public  schools 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthlypay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools 

Expenditure  for  public  schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund.  ---- 

...... ••>> 

1.453 
1,625 

3.078 

«41  54 

3175 

11,074,946 
904,323 

1,747 
2,048 

3,79:. 

140  20 

31  50 

$lv049,592 
714, 198 

$745,212 

2,206 
2,469 

4.675 

$38  4:] 

30  64 

$1,863,098 
1,404,810 

$3,017,589 

2,360 
2,683 

5,043 

$:)7  24 

28  69 

11,868,903 
1,323,998 

$1,083,426 

2,448 
2,935 

5,383 

$33  98 

27  5» 

$1,042,298 
1,020,101 

$2,304,309 

Whole  prospective  fund. ...... 

5,779,144 
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TICS  OF  KANSAS— 1870-»71  TO  lS70-'80. 


1876-76- 


187&-77, 


212.977 
147,224 

89,896 


4,658 

4,442 

556 

1,552 

370 


3,881 

195 

$4,600,259 

103.5 
4,257 

U9 


219 
1,717 

3,004 

2,402 
3,174 

5,576 

133  66 

27  03 


11,244,688 
1,198,437 


12,262,650 
10,482,991 


232,874 

158,075 

94,009 


4,865 
4,536 


1877-^a 


266,675 

177,606 
106,932 


4,157 

246 

14,277,094 

108 
4,580 

285 


345 
2,136 

3,582 

2,784 
3,279 

6,063 

$32  12 

25  85 


$1,670,755 
1,328,376 


$2,086,000 
10,000,000 


1878-79, 


6,136 

6,002 

681 

1,731 

668 
4,584 

4,620 

354 

$4,527,227 

113 
6,145 

81 


458 
2,402 

3,499 

2,861 
3,498 

6,359 

$33  68 

27  10 


$1,803,303 
1,641,417 


$1,449,223 
10,000,000 


1879-^80. 


312,231 

208,434 
123,715 


6,622 
6,471 
1,193 
4,631 

578 
4,916 

4,932 

414 

$4,407,136 

124 
6,626 

94 


582 
2,694 

3,650 

3,161 
3,761 

6,922 

$3165 

25  30 


$1,868,563 
1,590,794 


$1,601,632 
10,000,000 


340,647 
231,434 
137,667 


6,134 
6,927 
1,866 
4,794 

605 
6,233 

6,242 

413 

$4,633,044 

107 
6,900 

81 


651 
3,322 

3,805 

3,606 
4,274 

7,780 

$32  47 

25  98 


$2,160,507 
1,618,387 


lis 


28,416 
23,000 
13,952 


612 

456 
673 
163 


73 
317 

310 


egSo 


I.  198,289 
1.  141,657 
L       84,776 


L        3,487 
I.        3,489 


I. 
D. 
I.  $225,908 


17 
274 

13 


628 

165 

346 
613 


L  858 

I.        $0  82 
L 


L  $391,944 
L     227,693 


L        3,422 
D.  32 

L  $2,444,345 

D.  9 


2,053 
2,649 


L  4,702 
D.  $9  07 
D.         6  77 


L  $1,085,561 
L     914,064 
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100  BEPOET   OP  THE   CQMMISSIONEB  OP  EDUCATION. 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
OFFICBB8. 

Por  the  State,  a  saperintendent  of  public  inetraction,  elected  every  two  years;  a 
board  of  education,  first  orgauized  iii  1873,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  teachers  for 
State  diplomas ;  and  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the  school  funds.  For  each  county, 
a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  biennially  by  the  people,  and  boards  of 
examiners  for  the  examination  of  teacners  (a  duty  that  devolved  on  the  county  super- 
intendent prior  to  1869).  For  each  district,  a  district  board  composed  of  3  members, 
one  member  elected  annually  by  the  people.  Women  are  allowed  to  vote  at  school 
meetings  and  are  eligible  to  election  as  scnool  officers.  As  far  back  as  1873  they  held 
the  position  of  county  superintendent,  although  not  expressly  allowed  to  do  so  till 
1876.— (Laws.) 

OTHKB  FXATUBSS  OF  THX  STSIXM. 

From  the  first  organization  of  Kansas  as  n  Territory  free  schools  have  been  the  rule. 
By  the  constitution  of  1859,  under  which  it  entered  the  Union  as  a  State,  a  system  of 
such  schools,  ascending  by  gradations  to  normal,  colleciate^  and  university  depart- 
ments, was  required  to  be  established  and  encouraged.  The  income  for  their  support, 
as  far  as  the  State  was  concerned,  was  to  come  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  rent 
of  lands  given  by  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  from  snch  other 
means  as  the  legislatore  should  provide  by  tax  or  otherwise;  while  in  counties  mon- 
eys paid  for  exemption  from  mihtary  duty,  with  the  proceeds  of  estrays  and  fines  for 
breaches  of  penal  laws,  were  to  go  to  the  county  schools.  The  State  moneys  (to  be 
apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  in  each  district)  could, 
from  the  beginning,  only  go  to  schools  taught  at  least  3  months  by  duly  Ucensea 
teachers  and  under  entirely  unsectarian  influences.  District  taxes,  to  aid  in  procur- 
ing Bchool-honses,  paying  teachers,  and  providing  necessary  apparatus,  were  author- 
ized by  the  first  State  school  law ;  these  at  first  not  to  exceed  l^per  cent,  in  all,  since 
1873  not  to  exceed  2^  per  cent.,  since  1676  not  to  exceed  2  percent.,  the  item  for  appa- 
ratus having  been  dropped.  An  additional  tax  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
a  district  library  appears  in  1876.  A  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  schools, 
levied  at  least  from  1862,  was  dropped  in  1879.  Uniform  text  books  in  each  branch  of 
study  have  since  1869  been  required  in  each  school  district,  such  books,  since  1879. 
not  to  be  changed  within  5  years  from  the  date  of  their  introduction.  By  laws  of  1874 
children  between  8  and  14  are  required  to  attend  school  at  least  12  weeks  in  a  year, 
unless  otherwise  taught,  and  the  district  schools  are  free  to  all  between  5  and  21. 
Though  no  sectarian  teachings  are  allowed  in  the  schools,  the  Bible  may  be  read,  but 
it  is  not  obligatory.  Union  and  county  institutes  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  are 
aided  from  the  school  funds,  provided  50  teachers  attend  and  share  in  the  expense. 
The  school  month  is  4  weeks  of  5  days  each.  By  the  laws  of  1873  a  uniform  series  of 
text  books  is  to  be  used  in  each  separate  branch  of  study  in  each  school. —  (Laws,  1873, 
1879.) 

OBNERAL  CONDITION. 

As  the  statistics  indicate,  a  ceneral  improvement  in  nearly  all  matters  appertaining 
to  the  schools  is  observable  in  1880.  With  an  increase  in  school  population,  there  was 
also  decided  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance.  The  larger  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts is  partly  explained  by  the  settlement  and  organization  of  new  counties,  although 
most  of  the  older  counties  showed  a  disposition  to  divide  their  territory  for  school 
purposes  which  the  State  superintendent  deprecates  as  injurious  to  educational  inter- 
ests. From  1876  to  1880  Kansas  invested  $1,048,974  in  1,402  new  school  buildings, 
showing  greater  activity  in  the  construction  of  school-houses  than  at  any  previons 
time.  Most  of  these  bnudinffs  were  put  up  in  country  districts.  Although  the  enrol- 
ment has  steadily  increased  m>m  year  to  year,  there  were  still  109,213  children  not  in 
school  duriog  187^'80.  Such  is  the  statement  from  the  figures  given ;  but  Mr.  Lem- 
mon  says  that,  as  many  district  clerks  fail  to  give  the  items  of  enrolment  and  attend- 
ance, he  thinks  that  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  may  be  made.  The  average  term  for 
the  year  was  shortened  somewhat,  as  many  of  the  western  settlements  failed  to  keep 
school  over  three  months.  That  the  people  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  schools 
is  shown  by  the  increased  exi>enditure.  The  number  of  districts  owning  their  text 
books  in  the  year  under  review  increased  156 ;  the  number  of  visits  of  county  saper- 
intendents,  1,229 ;  the  number  of  districts  having  uniform  text  books,  163 ;  the  num- 
ber having  a  graded  course  of  study,  673:  numbernaving  record  books,  1,229 ;  number 
having  an  unabridged  dictioiiary,  68.    The  value  of  school  libraries  increased  t^,869; 
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of  school  apparatus,  ^,758.  The  connty  normal  institutes,  too,  did  a  good  wbrk'as  short* 
training  schools  for  teachers.  In  this,  his  last  report  as  State  superintendent,  Mr. 
Lemmon  treats  at  length  the  subjects  of  school  land  management,  tne  text  book  law, 
school  fund  investment,  6lc,  ;  and,  referring  to  the  repeal  of  the  1  mill  tax,  he  says  that 
this  action  will  reduce  the  school  fund  to  a  mere  pittance,  so  that  hereafter  it  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  60  cents  per  capita  of  the  school  population.  This  lack  of  funds 
will  be  especially  felt  in  the  frontier  counties,  as  only  short  terms  under  poorly  paid 
teachers  can  be  held.  A  lengthy  report  of  the  best  system  of  schools  for  a  State  is  in- 
cluded in  the  report,  as  also  county  maps  and  county  statistics,  giving  a  clear  insight 
into  the  condition  of  the  schools  m  different  sections.  The  superintendent  indicates 
the  weak  points  of  the  school  system,  and  then  states  that  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
encouraging  on  account  of  (1)  the  rapidly  increasing  school  fund.  (2)  the  deeply  rooted 
educational  sentiment  of  the  people,  (3)  the  benefits  accruing  m>m  the  normal  insti- 
tute svstem  adopted  four  years  ago,  and  (4)  the  aid  to  the  common  schools  which  will 
oome  m>m  the  educational  Journals  recently  established. —  (Biennial  report.) 

RBVIEW  OF  SCHOOL  ICATTERS  FOB  THB  TEN  TBAB8. 


In  1870  graded  schools  were  reported  in  every  city  and  village  with  more  than  one  in- 
structor. In  the  same  year  the  number  of  school  districts  had  risen  from  986  in  1866  to 
2,068 :  the  enrolment  had  doubled ;  the  annual  school  fund  increased  to  |139,957  from 
$31,0o4,  the  value  of  school  property  to  $1,520,041  from  $315,898,  and  the  permanent 
school  fimd  to  $441,125  from  $30,071.  The  interest  of  the  school  fund,  together  with 
the  1  mill  tax,  amounted  to  $1.50  for  every  person  of  school  ase  in  the  State  in  1870. 
The  issue  of  district  bonds  for  building  school-houses  permitted  the  erection  of  many 
fine  school  buildings  from  year  to  year,  and  these  were  fitted  up  with  furniture  and 
apparatus  of  the  best  quality.  By  an  act  of  1869  county  superintendents  were  given 
better  pay,  with  the  proviso  that  in  the  more  populous  counties  they  should  spend  their 
entire  time  on  the  schools.  Good  work  was  done  by  these  officials  and  educational 
progress  was  much  aided  until  a  law  of  1874  or  1875  crippled  the  county  sux>erintend- 
ency  by  reducing  the  salaries  and  leaving  the  duties  undefined.  A  course  of  study 
for  district  schools,  issued  in  1873  by  Superintendent  H.  D.  McCarty,  broujg^ht  good 
results;  able  teachers  and  nine  to  ten  months'  terms  wero  reiiorted,  and  the  scnool 
system  was  said  to  be  well  organized.  From  1874  to  1876  the  progress  was  less  marked, 
owing  to  legislation  prejudicial  to  school  interests,  to  the  failure  of  croi>8,  &o.  Still 
thero  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  and*  attendance.  From  1876  on,  sometning  credit- 
able was  accomplished  in  almost  every  department  of  school  work. — (State  reports.) 


KINDEROABTEN. 

A  Kindergarten  was  reported  at  Lawrence  in  1878,  but  no  definite  information  has 
reached  this  Bureau  as  to  the  date  of  its  organization  or  oontinnance. 

cmr  SCHOOL  systems. 

OFFICERS. 


In  cities  containing  less  than  15,000  inhabitants  there  aro  city  boards  of  education  of 
2  members  from  each  ward ;  in  cities  of  over  15,000  population,  boards  of  3  members 
from  each  ward,  with  annual  change  of  1  member  after  the  first  election.  These 
boards  have  control  of  the  schools  and  school  property,  but  usually  delegate  these 
duties  to  a  superintendent  chosen  by  themselves.  There  are  also  committees  (consist- 
ing of  2  persons  and  the  superintendent  in  the  smaller  cities,  and  4  in  all  in  the  larger 
ones),  selected  by  the  boards,  who  examine  teachers  for  city  schools. — (Laws.) 


STATISTICS,  a 


Oiti«s. 


Popnlatioii, 
oensos  of 
1880. 


Children  of 
school  age. 


Enrohnrat 
In  pnblio 
schools. 


ATorage 
daUv  at- 
tendanoe. 


Nnmber  of 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
tore. 


Atchison .... 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth 
Topeka 


15,106 
8,511 
10.550 
15,451 


5,885 
8,095 
6,257 
4,728 


1,846 
1.82d 
8,060 
2,037 


1,018 
1,222 
2.154 
1,676 


27 
28 
84 
80 


$18,755 
23,038 
20,048 
66,748 


«Theae  itatistioa,  for  the  sake  of  nnifonnity,  ace  taken  from  the  State  report. 
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ADDITIONAL  PABTICULARB. 

AtcktBon  Tei>ort8  school  property  valued  at  $66,000 ;  an  average  yearly  cost  of  tnition, 
based  on  average  attendance,  of  |12.59 ;  the  length  of  school  term,  9|  months ;  the 
average  monthly  salary  of  teachers,  |50.49.  A  slig;ht  decrease  in  attendance  over  the 
year  1879  is  noticeable,  bnt  there  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  and  in  youth  of  school 
age. — (State  report.) 

Lawrence  reports  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  departments,  1,525  sittings  in 
all ;  an  evening  school  (with  2  rooms  and  2  teachers)  connected  with  the  public  s<mool 
system,  but  receiving  aid  from  the  Freedman's  Aid  Socie^ ;  the  schools  taught  178 
days ;  the  discipline  good ;  fewer  cases  of  tardiness,  and  a  steady  decrease  in  with- 
drawals firom  schooL  The  half  day  plan  adopted  2  years  ago  is  still  continued  in 
the  lower  grades  and  will  probably  be  a  permanent  feature  of  tne  school  system.  The 
work  in  map  drawing  ana  language  referred  to  in  the  previous  report  is  stiU  carried 
on  with  unabated  interest  and  success.  The  number  of  regular  promotions  for  the 
year  was  100  in  excess  of  the  last  year  and  the  schools  throughout  are  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition. — (Beport  and  return.) 

Leavemoarih  reports  8  dLSerent  school  buildings,  with  2,800  sittings  for  etadj ;  school 

Sroperty  valued  at  $177,500 ;  the  schools  taught  179  out  of  180  days ;  drawing  intro- 
uced  in  the  third  grade  through  a  series  of  graded  exercises ;  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment noticeable  in  reading,  wntincp,  and  arithmetic.  The  half  time  sessions,  in  ope- 
ration in  five  buildings,  are  favoraoly  spoken  of,  although  the  branches  are  limited  to 
the  three  "B's^  and  to  short  conversational  exercises.  In  private  and  parochixd 
schools  there  were  883  pupils  enrolled. — (Beport  and  return.) 

Topeka  reported  an  Increase  in  youth  of  school  age,  in  enrolment  and  attendance,  in 
the  number  of  teachers,  in  the  aggregate  amount  paid  for  instruction,  and  in  the 
value  of  school  property.  While  the  expenditure  for  school  purposes  in  1879  was 
$20,846,  in  1880  it  ran  up  to  $55,748.  The  school  property  was  rated  at  $150,500;  the 
average  yearly  cost  of  tuition  at  $8.81. —  (State  report.) 

TBAINING  OF  TEACHEB8. 

8TATB  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Four  such  schools  were  in  existence  during  the  earlier  i>art  of  the  decennial  period : 
the  State  normals  at  Leavenworth  and  Concordia,  organized  respectively  in  1869-70 
and  1873-^4  and  suspended  in  1876  for  want  of  legislative  appropriation :  the  Quin- 
daro  State  Normal  School,  for  colored  pupils,  in  operation  during  1872  ana  1873 ;  and 
the  State  Normal  School  organized  in  1^  at  Emporia.  TJiis  last  was  aided  by  the 
State  until  1876,  when,  the  le^lative  appropriation  failing,  it  was  continued  on  the 
basis  of  tuition  fees.  The  main  building  was  burned  in  October,  1878,  bnt  was  rebuilt 
in  a  new  and  commodious  form  by  means  of  a  State  appropriation  of  $25,800  and  a 
county  appropriation  of  $2,000.  It  was  still,  hovi^over,  witnout  appropriation  from 
the  State  for  much  needed  improvements  and  for  current  work.  The  report  for 
1879-^80  gives  199  students  in  tne  normal,  academic,  preparatory,  and  model  depart- 
ments ;  3  courses  of  studv,  of  2,  3,  and  4  years,  respectively ;  an  entire  change  of  fac- 
ulty;  and  1  academic  and  10  normal  graduates. — (Beports  and  returns.) 

OTHER  NOBMAL  TRAININO. 

The  Kansas  Normal  College  and  Business  Institute,  Fort  Scott  ^formerly  the  South- 
eastern Normal),  was  organized  in  1879.  It  reports  5  resident  instructors,  150  stu- 
dents. 15  fl[raduates  (12  of  them  engaged  in  teaching)^  and  a  4  years'  course  of  study. 
In  this  coUege  there  are  preparatory,  classical,  scientific,  and  business  courses ;  also  a 
teachers'  course  and  a  teachers'  training  class.  The  Kansas  Normal  School  and  Busi- 
ness Ibistitute,  Paola,  reports  its  normal  course  of  study  as  including  preparatory,  sci- 
entific, and  classical  years.  There  is  also  a  business  course.  A  Normal  High  School 
is  reported  at  Chetopa.  Students  are  allowed  any  regular  course  of  study,  prepara- 
tory, normal,  or  collegiate.  The  intention  is,  however,  to  make  the  institution  chiefly 
normaL  Phonoffraphy  and  music  are  included  in  the  3  years'  course. — (BeportS|  re- 
turns, and  dronlar. ) 

Normal  courses  of  2  to  3  years  are  found  in  Baker,  Highland,  Lane,  and  Ottawa 
Universities  and  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  In  this  last  the  normal  department  was 
opened  by  legislative  requirement  on  the  3d  of  April,  1876.  The  preparatory  depart- 
ment serves  as  a  practice  school.  In  the  3  yearr  course  of  the  higher  normal  there 
were  60  students  in  1879-^.— (Catalogues.) 
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TBACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  first  teachers'  institute  of  Kansas  was  hold  at  Emporia  in  1863.  In  that  year 
such  meetiuffs  were  held  in  six  counties.  A  law  approved  February  29,  1864,  pro- 
vide that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  the  county  superintendent, 
should  organize  and  hold  a  teachers'  institute  annually  in  each  senatorial  district. 
The  school  laws  of  1669  provided  for  the  holding  also  of  normal  district  institutes 
annually  in  each  judicial  district.  In  1873,  in  addition  to  these  normal  institutes, 
C4»unty  meetings  (from  2  to  5  days  in  length)  were  to  be  held  annually  in  each  county 
maintaining  fifteen  schools.  The  laws  ot  1877  required  the  holding  of  4  weeks'  normal 
institutes  in  each  county  (in  the  thinly  settled  portions  of  the  State  in  two  or  more 
counties)  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  of  persons  desiring  to  teach.  In  1879 
such  institutes  were  held  in  06  counties,  with  an  enrolment  of  6,050.  In  1880  the 
enrolment  was  5,574;  the  expenditure,  $17,325;  the  receipts,  $19,373. —  (Laws  and 
State  report,  1879-1880.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUKNALS. 

The  Kansas  Educational  Journal  was  started  in  1864  as  the  organ  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  It  was  edited  by  Prof.  H.  D.  McCarty,  of  Leavenworth.  When 
it  ceased  to  exist  is  unknown  to  this  Bureau.  In  1878  the  Kansas  Collegiate  and  the 
University  Courier  (published  by  students  of  the  State  university)  and  The  Indus- 
trialist, published  weekly  at  Manhattan  as  the  organ  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  and 
Mechauical  College,  were  reported.  The  Educationist,  a  monthly  school  Journal, 
was  started  at  Emporia  in  January,  1879 ;  Our  Schools,  another  monthly,  at  Law- 
rence at  the  same  time ;  and  the  Cowley  County  Teacher  at  Winfield  in  October,  1879. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  these  last  three.  The  Educationist,  published  monthly 
at  Topeka  as  the  organ  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  and  The  Industrially 
give  information  as  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

SECONDAEY  INSTRUCTION, 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  general  law  for  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  provision  is  made  for  the 
establisbment  of  graded  schools.  In  1871  the  grammar  and  high  school  had  one  year 
for  each  grade.  In  1873  high  school  departments  were  reported  in  connection  with 
the  grad^  schools  of  5  towns  and  cities.  This  number  increased  from  year  to  year, 
until,  in  1878,  about  60  schools  of  this  class  were  reported.  Of  these  5  only  were  rec- 
ognized as  having  a  3  years'  course  conformable  to  the  preliminary  requirements  of 
the  State  university.  These  were  the  high  schools  of  Atchison,  Emporia,  Junction 
City,  Lawrence,  and  Peabody.  Others,  however,  were  in  correspondence  with  the 
university  as  to  coming  on  the  list.  The  high  school  at  Lawrence  takes  up  in  its  full 
course  English  and  m^em  languages  and  sciences,  also  such  courses  in  the  ancient 
languages  and  sciences  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  3  years'  course.  Leavenworth 
reports  4  classes  in  its  high  school,  153  pupils  enroUed,  and  7  graduates  in  1879-'80. 

OTHEB  SSCONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges  and  private  academic  schools  in  this  State,  see 
Tables  IV  and  VI  of  the  appendix  following,  and  for  summaries  of  their  statiHtics,  the 
corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Comiuissioner  preceding.  For  preparatory 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  TOUNO  MSN  OR  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  heads  the  list  of  such  institutions,  alike  from 
its  educational  advantages  and  its  relation  to  the  State.  Opened  in  1859  under  Pres- 
byterian auspices  and  called  the  University  of  Lawrence,  it  was  soon  reorganized 
under  Protestant  Episcopal  control  as  the  Lawrence  University  of  Kansas,  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  had  given  $10,000  towards  its  endow- 
ment. Under  that  title  it  received  its  charter  January  ^,  1861.  But  on  the  same 
day  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  set  apart  72  sections  of  public  lands  for  the  use 
and  support  of  a  State  university  in  Kansas,  and  the  city  or  Lawrence,  wishing  to 
have  the  State  university  there,  offered  the  State  40  acres  of  land  for  a  campus,  with 
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all  its  rights  and  interests  in  Lawrence  UnlTersity.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  in 
1663^  dropping  Lawrence  from  its  title,  the  school  became  in  name  the  University 
of  Kansas.  The  next  year  it  received  its  charter  as  snch.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
regents  to  whom  its  management  was  committod.  Rev.  Bobert  W.  Oliver  was  chosen 
cl^ceUor,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  beginning  of  instraction  in  186&-'66. 
At  the  close  of  that  collegiate  year  Mr.  Oliver  resigned  the  chancellorship,  to  be  snc- 
oeeded  in  1867  by  Gen.  John  Frazer,  then  president  of  the  Agricnltural  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  continued  in  charge  till  January,  1875,  when  he  became  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  the  State  b^  election  of  the  people.  His  successor  was  Bev. 
James  Marvin,  D.  D.,  who  still  occupies  the  chair. 

By  its  charter,  the  university  was  to  consist  of  6  departments :  (1)  of  science,  liter- 
ature, and  the  arts ;  (2)  of  law ;  (3^  of  medicine :  (4)  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  ele- 
mentary instruction;  (5)  of  apiculture;  ana  (6)  of  higher  normal  instruction. 
These  have  all  come  into  being  in  the  following  order:  the  first  from  the  beginning 
in  1865,  with  steadily  increasing  expansion  of  scope  and  courses;  the  agricultural,  as 
a  separate  college  at  Manhattan,  in  1868;  the  normal,  in  both  departments,  in  1876; 
the  legalj  in  a  2  years^  course,  in  1878;  the  medical,  in  a  3  years'  graded  course,  in  1880. 
The  statistics  of  the  university  for  1879-^80,  exclusive  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
were :  officers,  16 ;  students,  438,  2  of  these  being  resident  graduates. 

The  7  other  colleciate  institutions  wero  St.  Benedict's  College,  at  Atchison,  and  St. 
Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's  (both  Boman  Catholic):  Baker  University,  Baldwin  (Metho- 
dist Episcopal) J  Highland  University,  Highland  (Presbyterian);  Lane  University, 
Lecompton  (United  Brethren) ;  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa  (Baptist) ;  and  Washburn 
College,  Topeka  (Con^gationalist).  These  all,  in  their  latest  reports^  present  pre- 
paratory studies  covering  2  to  3  years  and  classical  collegiate  courses  of  4  years ;  all, 
except  the  two  Boman  Catholic  colleges,  scientific  courses,  also  of  4  years;  Baker  Uni- 
versity and  Ottawa  Universi^.  normal  courses  of  3  years ;  Lane,  one  of  2  years,  and 
Highland,  one  less  definite,  witn  a  literary  course  of  4  years ;  St.  Benedict's  and  Wash-  ^ 
burn,  business  courses  of  3  and  4  years,  and  the  last,  a  ladies'  bourse  of  4  years,  begun 
in  1880. 

For  statistics  of  all  these,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  thrao, 
the  report  of  the  Comnussioner  preceding. 

INSTITnnONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  mSTRUCTION  OV  TOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  State  University  and  other  institutions  above  mentioned,  except  the  Boman 
Catholic,  admit  young  women.  Besides  these,  only  one  collegiate  institution  espe- 
cially for  them  appears  in  1880,  the  College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany  (Protestant 
Episcopal),  the  courses  in  which  continued  to  be  as  before  reported,  primary,  prepar- 
atory, and  coUegiate,  the  last  of  3  years.  For  statistics,  see  Table  YUI  of  the  appen-^ 
dix. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PBOFESSIONAL  INSTBUCTION. 

SOIBNTIFIC. 

The  Ka'Mo*  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  was  established  in  1863,  under 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1^,  giving  to  each  State  certain  public  lands 
for  education.  In  1873,  the  college  was  completely  reorganized  on  a  thoroughly 
industrial  basis,  with  prominence  given  to  practical  agriculture  and  related  sciences. 
In  a  4  years'  course  the  sciences  applied  to  tne  various  industries  of  farm,  shops,  and 
home  are  taught ;  chemistry,  botany,  entomology,  ecology,  mechanics,  tne  study  of 
minerals,  agriculture,  horticulture,  civil  engineering,  political  economy,  mathematicsi 
the  English  language,  history,  and  philosophy  are  included  in  the  course,  as  also 
printing,  telegraphy,  sewing,  cookery,  carpentry,  iron  work,  and  other  industrial  arts. 

The  report  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30, 1860,  indicates  that  the  standard  of 
admission  is  stiU  adaptea  to  ordinary  requirements  in  common  schools.  The  indus- 
trial arts  have  been  taught  as  heretofore,  with  slightly  improved  facilities  and  steadily 
developing  methods.  The  debt  reported  two  years  ago  has  been  somewhat  reduced, 
while  the  current  expenses  were  covered.  An  increasing  attiindance  is  noticed,  and 
that,  with  the  enlarged  demand  for  experiment  and  means  of  illustration,  makes  an 
increase  of  income  necessary  fh>m  year  to  year.  An  enlargement  of  the  college  build- 
ing wiU  also  be  needed  within  the  next  two  years. 

Beports  from  the  professors  to  the  board  of  regents  show  gratifying  progress  in  their 
difierent  departments ;  the  farm  department  paid  current  expenses ;  that  of  industrial 
drawing  reported  the  plan  of  instruction  for  the  past  3  years  as  based  upon  the  admi- 
rable system  of  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  while  15  students  had  also  taken  up  the  princi- 
ples of  projection.  In  the  mechanical  department  for  2  years  young  ladies  have  been 
employed  at  scroll  sawing.    At  the'beginning  of  the  year  there  was  only  1  advanced 
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Btndent  in  the  telegraph  department ;  the  endinf^  thereof  found  6  (3  gentlemen  and  3 
ladies)  working  <m  the  lines  of  different  telegraph  companies.  Since  1877,  633  pupils 
have  been  enrolled,  276  of  these  in  187^^. — (Catalogues,  1877-1680,  and  biennial 
xeport  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.) 

Scientific  courses  are  also  found  in  the  University  of  Kansas  and  in  5  other  colleses 
of  the  State.  For  the  number  of  students  in  these  courses  reference  is  made  to  Table 
IX  of  the  appendix. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  Kansas  Theological  Sckoolf  Topeka,  which  was  chartered  in  1872  and  orffanized 
in  1873,  reports  2  resident  professors  and  instructors,  2  undergraduate  students,  2 
graduates  at  the  commencement  of  1880,  a  3  years'  course  of  study,  and  an  examina- 
uon  for  admission.  This  school  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. —  (Return.) 

The  law  dqHurtmmt  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  formally  opened  November  6, 
1878,  furnishes  a  complete  course  of  legal  instruction  for  persons  intending  to  practise 
in  any  State.  The  course  includes  two  annual  terms  of  7  months  each.  Gradnates  of 
literary  colleges  are  admitted  without  the  examination  as  to  fitness  required  from  all 
others.  There  were  8  seniors  and  10  Juniors  reported  in  187d-^80. — (Catalogue  of  uni- 
versity, 1879-^80.) 

A  preparatory  medical  course  is  announced  in  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1879-^80. 
This  is  intended  to  be  the  first  year  of  a  3  years'  me<lical  course,  such  as  is  accepted 
by  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  and  the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  As 
a  preparation  for  this  course,  a  full  collegiate  course  is  recommended  for  all  profes- 
sional students  and  a  knowledge  of  English  studies  is  required. — (Catalogue  of  uni- 
versity.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEA7  ASID  DUMB. 

The  Kansas  Institution  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Olathe,  under  control  of 
the  State  board  of  charities,  was  founded  in  1806.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  element- 
ary branches  and  in  cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  and  printing.  This  institution  is 
said  to  be  steadily  growing  in  public  favor.  In  September,  1880,  there  were  107  stu- 
dents, and  there  were  indications  of  an  attendance  of  127  for  the  year  1880-'81.  This 
was  said  to  be  an  increase  over  the  number  for  187^80.— (Report  of  the  Conmiissioner 
of  Education  for  1879  and  The  Industrialist,  October  2,  1880.) 

EDUCATION  or   THE  BUND. 

The  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Wyandotte,  founded  in  1867, 
reports  both  literary  and  industrial  departments.  In  the  former  there  is  a  full  course 
oi  English  studies,  with  reading  in  Boston  elevated  type,  and  both  reading  and  writ- 
ing in  New  York  point ;  in  the  latter  broom  and  bnish  making  and  the  weaving  of 
Sahn  leaf  hats  are  taught.  The  enrolment  of  pupils  the  last  two  years  has  been  69. 
f  these  25  entered  during  the  term  ending  June  17,  1880.  About  60  pupils  were  in 
the  literary  department  and  34  in  the  musical  course. — (Reports.) 

REFOBMATOBT  AND  INDUSTBIAL  TRAININO. 

The  legislature  in  1879  made  provision  for  a  State  reform  school  and  appropriated 
.  t3o,000  for  a  building,  on  condition  that  the  citizens  of  Shawnee  County  should  give 
160  acres  of  land  for  it  within  5  miles  of  the  ^tate  capital.  This  was  done,  and  a  build- 
ing costing  $39,000  was  erected  for  the  school.  By  a  subsequent  act,  to  take  effect 
March  5, 1881,  provision  was  made  for  the  organization  and  government  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  was  to  be  opened  for  pupils  June  1,  1881.  Boys  under  16  years  of  age 
convicted  of  offences  against  the  laws  or  leading  vagrant  lives  and  in  danger  of  falling 
into  crime  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  its  training.— (Letter  and  report  of  superin- 
tendent.) 

EDUCATIONAL  A8S0CUTI0NS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  at  Topeka  June.  22-24, 1880.  First  organized  September  29, 
1864,  at  Leavenworth,  with  39  members,  its  sessions  have  been  held  annually  ever  since. 
The  inaugural  address  of  the  session  of  1880  discussed  the  weakness  and  strength  of 
the  public  school  system.    '*  Language  culture  in  our  schools  "  led  to  a  debate  in  which 
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it  was  agreed  that,  while  the  study  of  grammar  is  necessary  for  syntactical  accnracy, 
yet  olesance,  readiness,  and  force  mast  be  gathered  from  writing  and  other  soarces. 
'*  Moralcalture  in  the  schools"  was  recognized  as  important  if  the  teacher  desired  to 
help  in  educating  honest  and  upright  citizenb.  During  the  session  **  Reading/'  **  Bot- 
any in  normal  institutes,"  **The  practical  teacher,"  "Our  State  reform  school,"  and 
other  topics  were  discussed.  .  Mr.  Kobert  Hay,  of  Cherokee,  gave  an  address  on  '*  Edu- 
cation in  England;"  Prof.  Geo.  M.  Steams,  of  Washburn  College,  one  on  *'The  Quiucy 
method,  or  personality  in  teaching;"  and  Mr.  Porter  Sherman,  of  the  Wyandotte 
BchoolSj  a  paper  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  history."  Resolutions  were  adopted  asking 
the  legislature  to  make  provision  for  a  thorough  geological  survey  of  the  State,  d&c — 
(The  Educationist  and  biennial  report) 

COUNTT  SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONVENTION. 

On  June  1^  1880,  the  superintendents,  some  15  in  number,  organized  at  Topeka. 
The  first  topic  for  consideration  was  grading  district  schools.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  additional  le^lation  is  requirod.  A  resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  next 
legislature  to  provide  that  women  over  21  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  all  school  questions. —  (The  Educationist.) 

SOUTHEASTERN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Parsons,  December  28-30, 
1880.  Although  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
attendance,  teachers  being  present  from  7  counties.  The  address  of  welcome  was  by 
Mr.  McPhersons.  of  Parsons.  Mr.  Hay,  of  Cherokee,  gave  a  lecture  on  '*  The  growth 
of  the  English  language."  Hon.  Greo.  W.  Hoss,  editor  of  The  Educationist,  and  for- 
merly State  superintendent  in  Indiana,  spoke  of  ''  Oratory  and  orators."  The  pro- 
gramme also  included  the  following  papers:  ''Education  in  the  bouth,"  ''Advanced 
geography,"  "Tree  planting  in  school  grounds,"  "Geology,"  "Objects  of  common 
school  edacation,"  and  "  School  government."  Professor  Chedester  was  reelected 
president  of  the  association. —  (JoiSnal  of  Education,  January  13,  1881.) 

KANSAS  ACADBICY  OF  SCIENCE.     . 

The  thirteenth  annual  session  of  this  association  was  held  at  Topeka  in  November, 
1880.  The  attendance  was  large,  the  meeting  successful,  aud  many  names  were  added 
to  the  roll  of  members.  The  hrst  evening's  lecturcj  by  President  Fairchild,  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  was  on  the  bearings  of  science  on  every  day  life.  He  con- 
sidered science  not  as  the  servant  of  raankiud,  but  as  the  daily  companion  or  leader 
of  the  people.  The  second  evening's  lecture  was  by  Professor  Lovewell  on  "  Science 
in  schools.^'  It  included  hints  as  to  improving  the  instruction  in  natural  sciences. 
Papers  were  read  on  the  "North  American  species  of  Conops,"  on  "  Kansas  reptiles," 
and  on  "  Modes  of  working  in  vogue  among  fish  breeders."  in  which  Hon.  D.  B.  Long 
called  attention  to  the  availability  of  German  carp  for  stocking  Kansas  waters.  The 
Kansas  weather  service,  its  objects,  needs,  and  the  results  of  its  work  were  also  dwelt 
upon.  Dr.  John  Fee,  of  Kansas  City,  opened  a  discussion  on  color  blindness,  illustrat- 
ing his  paper  by  a  series  of  test  colors.  Hon.  F.  G.  Adams,  in  a  paper  on  "Irrigation," 
detailea  the  attempts  to  reclaim  portions  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  to  profitable  agri- 
culture. The  success  of  this  undertaking,  he  thonght,  called  for  a  careful  survey  of 
the  river  valleys  of  the  western  plains,  considerable  areas  of  which  might  beconie  the 
seat  of  an  important  agricultural  interest.  A  paper  of  kindred  interest  on  "  Rainfall 
in  its  relation  to  Kansas  farming"  followed.  Thirty-seven  papers  in  all  \^ere  on  the 
programme;  most  of  these  were  read  and  discussed.  The  academy  is  said  to  be  on  a 
Detter  footing  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. —  (The  Industrialist,  November  20, 1880.) 

STATE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE.  ^ 

To  aid  in  Improving  the  work  of  county  institutes,  a  State  Normal  Institute  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  board  of  education  at  Topeka  from  December 
29f  1879,  to  January  3, 1880.  This  was  said  to  be  the  most  largely  attended  and  the  most 
valuable  educational  meeting  ever  held  in  the  State.  About  300  of  the  most  progres- 
sive teachers  were  present.  A  course  of  study  for  normal  institutes  was  adopted,  the 
careful  grading  of  such  institutes  and  the  adapting  of  the  work  of  each  section  to  the 
needs  of  the  grade  being  heartily  indorsed.  Three  sessions  were  held  each  day,  in  each 
of  which  there  were  papers  or  addresses  on  edticational  topics.  All  the  members  of 
the  State  board  of  education  were  present  almost  the  entire  time  of  this  meeting.— 
(Biennial  report.) 
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CHIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

\ 

Hon.  Allen  B.  Lbiocoh,  StaU  tt^terint0ndmt  qf  public  inttruotiont  Topeta, 

[Second  term,  January  13, 1879,  to  January  10,  ISSl.] 

Preoedinc  superintendents  In  the  10  years  were  Hon.  Peter  McTicar,  1867-1871 :  Hem.  H.  D.  MoCarty, 
1871-1875;  Hon.  John  Praser.  187fr-18n. 
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SUMMABY  OF  EDUCATIOKAIi  STATI8 


1870-^1. 

1871-^72. 

1872-^73. 

1873-^4. 

1874-^. 

POPUIATION  Aia>  AJTENDANCB. 

White  Tonth   of  school  age 

(6-20J). 
Colored  youth  of  school  age 

(6-16). 
TotAl  of  school  age  reported.  .. 
White  youth  enrolled ..... .... 

437,000 

389,836 

416,763 

427,523 

427,626 

437,000 
228,000 

Colored  yowth  enrolled ........ 

Total  enrolment  ...•...••..... 

178,457 
120,866 

240,000 

191,112 
114,603 

Average  attendance 

Pupils  in  private  schools «..,.. 

159,000 

8CHOOLDI6TRICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 
School  districts  for  whites 

6,963 

494 

6,457 

4,894 

6,967 

alOO 

41,624,000 

700 

4,236 

1,732 

216 

122 

6,968 

($49  40 

549  40 

$1,438,147 
1,559,452 

Bchool  districts  for  colored .... 

Total  school  districts 

6,177 

6,381 

Bchool-houses  .••••• 

Schools  taught ...... 

6,068 

6,521 
110 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days- 
Estimated  value  of  property  . . 

Private  schools  ....t..t...I-.. 

T^CHSBS  AND  THSIB  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 

• 

2,656 
1,017 

Women  teaching  ,,..,.  ....... 

Colored  men  teaching......... 

Colored  women  teaching  ...... 

Total  number  of  teachers 

6,521 

3,673 

Aveiage  monthly  pay  of  men.. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INOOMX  AND  XXPENDITURB. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 
Total  expenditure  for  public 
schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amoxmt  of  public  school  tand . 

$968,177 
941,304 

11.350.492 

f963,121 
963,121 

$1,628,123 

$717,350 

$1,628,123 

•  Sohooli  fiir  wiiitea. 
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TICS  OF  KENTUCKY— ISTO-^Tl  TO  1879-»8a 


1875-7a 

1876-^. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-«. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1879-'80, 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

459.253 

459,395 

53,126 

512,521 

476,870 

62,973 

539,843 

.    478,597 

66,564 

545,161 

I.        1,727 
I.         3,591 
I.        5,318 

53,555 

512,808 
228,000 

I.     155. 325 

19,107 
208,500 
125,000 

35,000 

5,836 

620 

6,456 

265,581 

I.       87,124 

160,000 

^ 

110 

102 



t2, 300, 000 
700 

$2,300,000 
700 

4,000 

2,000 

331 

199 

6,000 

$40 

35 

$1, 827, 575 
1,130,000 

$1,600,000 

4,418 
2,346 

4,300 

6,764 
$2175 

$1,031,565 
803,490 

$1,755,682 

Hi 

35 

$1,827,575 
1,130,000 

' 

>  Wliito  toMhen. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEB8. 

The  officials  having  general  charge  of  public  school  interests  are  (1)  a  State  saperin* 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for  4  years :  (2)  a  State  board  of 
education,  consisting  of  the  superintendent,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney 
general,  and  2  professional  teachers  chosen  by  them ;  and  (3)  a  State  board  of  exam- 
iners, composed  of  the  superintendent  and  2  professional  educators  chosen  by  him. 

County  school  officers  ate  (1)  commissioners  elected  by  the  court  of  claims  for  2 
years,  and  (2)  county  boards  of  examiners,  comprising  the  commissioner  and  two  per- 
sons appointed  by  him.  For  districts  there  are  boards  of  trustees  of  3  members  hold- 
ing office  3  years,  those  for  white  schools  being  elected  by  the  white  voters  of  the 
district  and  those  for  colored  schools  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners. 

OTHEB  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  for  white  children  are  supported  from  the  income  of  a  State  fund  which 
must  be  used  only  in  payment  of  teachers;  from  a  State  tax  of  20  cents  on  the  $100 
valuation  of  property,  with  an  optional  district  tax  of  25  cents  on  theflOO  of  taxable 
property  in  ordinary  districts  and  30  cents  in  graded  school  districts,  and  from  a  capita- 
tion tax  of  50  cents  on  persons  sending  children  to  school.  The  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren are  supported  from  taxes  on  property  owned  or  held  by  colored  persons ;  from  a 
capitation  tax  of  (1  on  each  colored  man  over  21 ;  from  taxes  on  dogs  kept  by  colored 
persons  and  on  deeds,  suits,  or  licenses  for  them ;  and  from  the  proceeds  of  fines,  pen- 
alties, &c,,  collected  from  them.  These  schools,  according  to  a  provision  in  the  law, 
are  to  be  aided  before  those  for  whites  by  any  congressional  donation  which  may 
hereafter  be  made  to  the  State  in  money  or  lands  for  the  benefit  of  education,  such 
funds  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  colored  schools  until  their  frtnds  shall 
be  as  groat,  In  proportion  to  the  population  of  school  age,  as  are  those  for  white 
schools. 

To  be  entitled  to  aid  from  public  funds,  schools  must  be  kept  by  qualified  teachers 
for  5  months  during  the  year,  or  for  3  months  if  in  districts  containing  less  than  the 
minimum  number  of  children.  Teachers  must  have  certificates  of  qualification  from 
either  the  county  or  State  board  of  examiners.  The  branches  prescribed  for  free  com- 
mon schools  embrace  ''the  elements  of  a  plain  education  in  English,  including  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  geo|^phy,  and  history,''  onlv  2  departments,  primary  and  element- 
ary, being  provided  tor.  Intermediate  and  high  school  departments  may  be  organized 
and  tuition  charged  in  them,  but  this  must  not  interfere  with  the  thorough  teaching 
of  the  elementary  branches.  The  State  makes  provision  for  teachers'  institutes,  pub- 
lic school  libraries,  a  State  university,  and  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded.  Any  non-sectarian  college,  academy,  or 
high  school  may  be  accepted  by  the  county  commissioner  as  a  State  school,  and,  as 
such,  share  in  the  school  funds,  if  all  the  white  children  of  the  district  6  to  20  years 
old  be  admitted  to  it  without  charge  for  5  months  of  the  year.  Trustees  must  make 
reports  annually  to  county  commissioners  on  penalty  of  a  line  of  not  less  than  $20  and 
the  damages  resulting  from  neglect ;  county  commissioners  must  report  annually  to  the 
State  superintendent  and  he  to  the  legislature.  Superintendents  of  institutions  for 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  feeble-minded  are  also  required  to  report  annually  to 
the  State  superintendent.  White  widows  having  children  of  school  age  may  vote  for 
school  trustees,  and  those  without  children,  but  having  taxable  property,  may  vote 
on  the  question  of  district  tax. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  law  since  1870  (when  the  State  tax  was  increased 
from  2  to  20  cents  on  the  $100,  county  boards  of  examiners  instituted,  and  provision 
made  for  county  teachers'  institutes)  are  the  appointment  of  a  State  board  of  exami- 
ners and  the  increase  of  district  tiULation  from  5  to  30  cents  on  the  $100  in  1873  and 
the  establii^ment  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  colored  children  in  1874. —  (Laws.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  Officers  having  charge  of  public  school  interests  are  boards  of  trustees  and 
usually  city  school  saperintendents.  Boards  of  examiners  are  appointed  in  some  cities, 
under  special  charters.  Newport  has  a  board  of  education  of  12  members.  All  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  may  make  such  regulations  for  the  government  of  their  public 
schools  as  are  deemed  Judicious,  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  constitution 
and  general  statutes. 
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STATISTICS. 


Citiot. 

Population, 
oeneos  of 
18bO. 

Children  of 
Bclioolage. 

Enrolment 
in  pnblio 
•cliools. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendl. 
ture. 

Covington  .......... 

20.720 

10.650 

123.768 

20.433 

.      8,030 

10,  OM 

8,618 

2,485 

60 

$56,316 

I«xington 

lA>TLi8Ville 

46,687 
6,780 
1,»82 

19,000 

2,602 

822 

18,498 

2,032 

688 

825 
44 

15 

197,699 
27,898 
8,687 

2fewport....... 

Padaoah 

ADDITIONAL  PAKTICULARS. 

CMngtan.  with  5  pnblio  school  buildings,  containing  80  rooms  for  study,  had  3,279 
pupils  enrolled  therein,  besides  about  3,000  in  private  or  parochial  schools.  The  public 
schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  intermediate,  and  high,  the  first  two  cover- 
ing each  3  years,  the  intermediate  2.  and  the  high  4.  There  is  no  city  school  superin- 
tendent, the  ofiQce  having  been  abolished.  Oerman  is  taught  in  the  first  five  years  of 
the  course,  a  special  teacher  being  employed  for  it.  The  high  school  had  157  pupils 
enrolled,  under  6  teachers. — (Return  and  report.) 

Louisville  had  19,990  public  school  pupils  enrolled  during  1679-'80j  in  30  school  build- 
ings. The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  secondary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high,  there  being  two  of  the  latter,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  with  an  enrolment 
of.613  pupils,  under  16  teachers,  and  529  in  average  attendance.  Since  1872  the 
assessed  valuation  of  city  property  has  steadily  diminished,  the  result  being  a  large 
deficit  in  school  revenues,  while  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  children  to  be  edu- 
cated has  greatly  increasea.  As  a  measure  of  relief,  the  city  tax  for  public  schools  was 
increased  during  the  summer  of  1680  from  25  cents  on  the  (100  to  30  cents.  This,  it  is 
hoped,  will  add  about  $31,500  to  the  school  revenues. — (Return  and  Eclectic  Teacher.) 

Newport  has  5  public  school  builcUn|js,  with  43  rooms  for  study  (30  primary,  12  gram- 
mar, and  1  high),  furnishing  2,520  sittings,  a  city  superintendent,  and  a  special  teacher 
of  drawing  and  penmanship.  The  enrolment  and  average  number  belonging  were 
slightly  more  in  1879-*80  than  the  previous  year.  A  small  decrease  in  the  per  cent,  of 
attendance  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  an  unusual  amount  of  disease  prevailed. 
The  actual  tardiness  both  in  the  number  of  cases  and  amount  of  time  lost  was  less, 
and  there  were  fewer  oases  of  corporal  punishment.  A  rule  was  adopted  by  the  boara 
in  1879  requiring  teachers  to  report  all  coses  of  such  punishment,  and  this,  as  was 
expected,  caused  a  reduction  of  the  number.  Sixty  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  high 
school,  43  were  in  average  attendance,  and  7  (of  whom  0  wore  girls)  were  graduated 
fit>m  the  3  years'  course  of  study. — (Report  and  return.) 

Paducah  reported  900  sittings  in  her  public  schools  for  white  children,  in  9  primary 
school  rooms,  4  ^ammar,  and  1  high.  No  statistics  for  colored  schools  are  reported. 
There  is  a  supermtendent  of  public  schools,  who  is  elected  each  year  by  the  board  of 
trustees.  About  300  pupils  were  enrolled  in  private  or  parochial  schools,  making  a 
total  of  1,122  under  instruction.— (Return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DBPARTMBNT8. 

The  normai  department  of  the  State  A^cnltural  CoUe^^e,  to  be  opened  at  Lexington  in 
1881,  is  intended  to  provide  the  best  facilities  for  the  training-of  teachers.  It  ofiers  free 
tuition  to  3  persons  (men  or  women)  from  each  county  of  the  State,  and  even  as  many 
as  6  mav  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms.  Students  in  this  department  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  studying  any  branch  taught  in  the  college. —  (Eclectic  Teacher,  September, 
October,  1880,  and  letter  from  principal.) 

The  Kentucky  Normal  Schooly  Carlisle,  sends  no  report  for  1880,  but  from  the  Eclectic 
Teacher  for  June  it  appears  that  14  pupils  were  graduated  from  it ;  also  that  the  usual 
summer  term  was  not  to  be  held,  the  principal  being  engaged  in  county  institute  work. 

Glaegow  Normal  School,  Glasgow,  first  opened  in  1^4,  presents  a  course  of  study  cover- 
ing 3  years,  of  48  weeks  each,  known  as  preparat<Mry,  scientific,  and  classical  years. 
Graduates  from  the  last  2  receive  diplomas  which  are  by  law  equivalent  to  a  liie  cer- 
tificate in  the  public  schools  of  the  Stati>t.  There  were  in  1879-'80,  210  students,  of 
whom  14  were  graduated  and  12  engaged  in  teaching. —  (Return.) 


WestK^tueUj  Normal  Sohoolf  of  Murray  Institute,  Murray,  opened  in  1871,  had  30  or 
40  students  in  1879-^  in  the  normal  course  of  study  covering  3  years.  The  diploma 
of  this  school  is  by  statute  interchangeable  for  a  certificate  of  the  State  board  of 
examiners. —  (Return.) 

BeUewoodJSeminarjf  and  Kentucky  Pretbyterian  Normal  Sekoolf  Anchorage,  first  opened 
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in  1676.  reports  a  normal  oonrse  of  4  years,  bat  only  2  students  pnrsning  it  dnrins 
1879-'80.— (RetnmO 

Kentucky  Female  Orphan  School,  Midway,  was  opened  in  1849  by  benevolent  persons 
of  the  denomination  of  Disciples  for  the  education  of  their  orphan  girls  as  teachers, 
but  eligible  applicants  of  other  denominations  are  received  as  far  as  the  capacity  of 
the  school  will  admit.  They  remain  4  years.  Girls  must  be  over  14,  of  good  character 
and  health,  able  to  read  fluently,  to  write,  and  to  understand  at  least  the  £ur  elementary 
rules  of  arithmetic.  There  were  54  pupils  in  1879-*80  and  11  graduates,  of  whom  9 
engaged  in  teaching. 

A  6  weeks'  summer  term  was  held  at  C^ermantown  Normal  Academy,  Germantown, 
berinning  July  20, 1880.— (Eclectio  Teacher.) 

Normal  instruction  was  given  to  some  extent  in  departments  of  Berea  and  George- 
town Colleges  and  Murray  Institute.  Georgetown  College  offers  tuition  on  a  credit 
of  3  years,  or  till  they  can  pay,  to  such  young  men  as  are  preparing  to  teach. —  (Cata- 
logues.) 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTB8. 

County  institutes  for  the  training  of  teachers  must  be  held,  according  to  the  school 
law ;  but  information  in  regard  to  the  work  done  in  them  during  183)  is  almost  en- 
tirely lacking.  One  exception  is  a  notice  in  the  Eclectic  Teacher  tot  November  of  the 
institute  in  Jefferson  County,  which  is  said  to  have  been  very  successful,  teachers, 
patrons,  and  Mends  having  attended  with  unusual  faithfulness. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

An  important  aid  to  school  work  in  the  encouragement  of  teachers,  as  well  as  in 
the  educational  information  published,  is  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  a  monthly  edited^y 
T.  C.  H.  Vance  and  G^rge  A.  Chase.  It  is  now  published  in  Lexington,  having  been 
removed  to  that  place  in  September,  1880,  from  Louisville. 

Other  school  Journals  published  are  Our  School  Friend,  by  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Louisville ;  Different  Kinds  of  People,  by  the  Classical  and  Business  College,  North 
Middletown,  and  Hamilton  College  Monthly,  Lexington,  edited  by  the  young  ladies  of 
that  college. — (Eclectic  Teacher,  December,  1880,  January,  1881.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

No  complete  Information  can  be  given  as  to  the  work  done  in  the  State  by  the  hiffh 
schools  in  1879-'80,  the  only  sources  available  being  3  city  school  reports  and  tne 
Eclectic  Teacher  for  that  year.  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  public  taxation  for  secondary  instruction  was  agitating  the  minds  of 
the  people  somewhat,  the  newspapers  having  taken  it  up.  Tne  assertion  in  one  of 
them  to  the  effect  that  nearly  every  girl  attending  the  high  school  at  Louisville  had 
parents  who  could  afford  to  send  her  to  a  private  school  led  to  an  examination  of 
the  principars  books.  The  careful  record  kept  since  1862  showed  that  the  greater 
number  were  quite  unable  to  pay  tuition  fees.  It  was  observed,  too,  that  in  the  lower 
and  higher  grades  the  relative  proportion  of  parents'  occupations  remained  unchanged. 
The  usefulness  of  this  school  appears  to  some  extent  in  the  fact  that  62  per  cent,  of  the 
white  women  teaching  Engli^  oranohes  in  the  city  had  been  students  in  it  and  that 
90  had  graduated  from  it. 

The  two  high  schools  in  Louisville  (one  for  each  sex)  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  buildings  and  furniture  are  valued  at  (69,000.  The  school  for  girls  enrolled  361 
pupils  during  the  month  of  December,  1879.  The  school  for  boys  in  October  of  the 
same  year  numbered  231,  and  the  total  enrolment  in  both  for  the  year  was  613.  Cov- 
ington had  157  pupils  enrolled  in  a  high  school,  under  6  teachers ;  Newx>ort  hAd  60 
enrolled,  43  in  averaf^  attendance,  and  graduated  7,  of  whom  6  were  girls.  Padncah, 
Owensbony,  and  possibly  other  cities  sustain  high  schools,  but  send  no  statistics  of  them 
for  1880.  At  Maysville  a  new  high  school  building  has  recently  been  erected  and 
classes  commenced. — (City  reports  and  Eclectic  Teacher.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

OOLLEOSS  FOR  TOUNQ  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Kentudcy  Untvertity,  Lexington  (Christian),  opened  at  Harrodsbnrg  in  1859,  was 
removea  to  Lexington  in  1865  and  organized  with  three  departments,  a  college  of 
arts,  of  the  Bible,  and  of  law,  a  commercial  college  being  soon  after  added.  In  1866 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  opened  as  one  of  its  colleges,  but 
this  and  the  college  of  the  Bible  were  detached  from  it  in  1878,  and  are  now  entirely 
separate  in  management,  although  they  still  remain  on  the  grounds  of  the  university 
and  their  students  are  fboe  to  enter  the  classes  in  the  university  college  of  arts,  those 
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of  the  latter  also  heing  admitted  without  charge  to  the  agricnltoral  college  and  the 
coUef^  of  the  Bible.  The  college  of  arts  comprises  10  separate  schools,  which  inclade 
classical  and  scientific  studies,  also  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German,  the  latter 
being  optional.  There  were  66  students  attending  in  ld79--'80,  besides  23  in  prepara- 
toTv  studies  and  105  in  the  commercial  department. — (Catalogues  and  return,  1880.) 

There  are  14  other  universities  and  colleges  from  which  information  is  at  hand  as 
late  as  for  1878-79,  all  but  3  of  them  sending  reports  for  1879-'80.  All,  at  date  of 
their  last  reports,  had  preparatory  courses,  some  even  giving  instruction  in  primary 
studies ;  aU  had  collegiate  departments,  with  4  years'  courses  in  classical  studies,  the 
arrangement  sometimes  being  that  of  in<lox)endent  schools ;  in  6  there  is  more  or  less 
provision  for  the  study  of  scientific  branches,  Although  in  some  only  the  natural  sciences 
are  taught ;  10  give  a  business  training ;  2,  Berea  and  Eminence,  offer  biblical  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  college  classes :  3,  Berea  and  Georgetown  Colleges  and  Mur- 
ray Institute,  have  normal  courses,  ana  nearly  all  courses  in  music,  drawing,  and  other 
branches  of  art ;  5  admit  both  sexes,  while  Eminence  College,  Eminence,  and  Mur- 
ray Male  and  Female  Institute,  Murray,  make  a  special  feature  of  coeducation ;  the 
charter  of  the  latter  has  been  recently  amended,  providing  that  diplomas  given  to 
graduates  of  the  normal  course  shall  entitle  them  to  certificates  from  the  State  board 
of  examiners  allowing  them  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

The  only  collegiate  institutions  organized  in  this  State  within  the  past  10  years  are 
Kentucky  Classical  and  Business  Institute,  North  Middletown,  chartered  in  1878,  and 
Union  College.  Barboursville,  chartered  in  1880.  The  institute  is  under  the  influence 
of  the  "Christian"  church,  admits  both  sexes,  and  in  its  collegiate  department  offers 
classical,  Latin-scientific,  business,  and  English  courses.  There  are  also  preparatory 
and  special  courses  in  literature,  music,  dra^wing,  and  painting.  The  college  has  a  cap- 
ital of  |20, 000  for  building  purposes,  expects  to  have  room  for  350  students,  and  was  to 
open  in  September,  1880. 

For  statistics  of  all  the  colleges  rei>orting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
mary in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF    YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary 
of  their  statistics,  a  corresi>onding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky j  first  organized  in  1866  as  a  col- 
lege of  the  State  university,  but  detached  from  it  in  1878,  was  chartered  anew  by  the 
legislature  in  1880  and  permanently  established  at  Lexington.  Commodious  buildings 
are  to  be  erected,  intended  to  accommodate  600  students,  the  city  having  contribute 
$30,000  for  this  purpose  and  Fayette  County  $20,000.  For  its  support  the  legislature 
has  established  a  State  tax  of  5  mills  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property,  which,  with 
the  present  income,  will  give  the  college  about  $27,000  a  year.  Work  on  the  new 
buildings  was  begun  in  October,  1880,  at  which  time  it  appeared  probable  that  they 
would  be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1881.  Meantime  the  college  has  been  reorgan- 
ized and  some  15  courses  of  instruction  opened  with  a  separate  professor  for  each. 
Besides  the  provision  for  free  normal  instruction  already  mentioned,  tuition  \\ithout 
charge  is  offered  to  one  student  from  each  representative  district  or  the  State.  The 
number  of  students  attending  in  1879-'80  is  estimated  by  the  Eclectic  Teacher  at  about 
250.  No  ofiQcial  report  for  the  year  has  been  received. — (Eclectic  Teacher,  June,  Sep. 
tember,  October,  November,  1880.) 

Six  of  the  collegiate  institutions  reporting,  viz,  Bethel,  Centre,  and  Georgetown 
Colleges,  the  Kentucky  University,  Military  Institute,  and  the  Classical  and  Business 
College,  give  more  or  less  scientifio  instruction.  Bethel  presents  a  course  in  natural 
science  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  s. ;  Georgetown  College  also  has  a  course  leading 
to  this  decree ;  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute  offers  a  course  in  natural  science  and 
one  in  engineering.  The  scientific  course  in  the  State  University  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.  8.  is  ^e  same  as  the  classical  in  the  first  3  years,  except  that  Greek  and  Latin  are 
omitted,  French  and  German  beinf^  substituted  for  them  in  the  first  2  years,  while 
in  the  senior  year  a  course  in  practical  chemistry  and  physics  is  added. — (College  cat- 
alogues.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  Danville,  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  Louisville,  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  3  of  tne  colleges,  as  before 
mentioned. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  i»reeent8  a  strictly  profes- 
sional course  of  study  covering  3  years.    Applicants  for  adznission,  if  not  college  grad- 
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aates,  ranst  pass  an  examination  in  collegiate  branches  of  stndy ;  exceptions  may  be 
made,  but  in  all  cases  sucb  scholarship  is  reqnired  as  will  enable  students  to  success- 
fully  ])ur8ue  theological  study.     Eij^ht  students  are  reported  for  1879-^80. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  established  in  1859  by  Southern  Bap- 
tists, divides  its  course  of  study  into  eight  schools,  any  one  of  which  can  be  taken 
separately  and  completed  in  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The 
whole  course  requires  3  or  4  years,  according  to  circumstances.  A  special  8  months' 
course  is  arranged  for  pastors  on  leave  of  absence.  There  were  92  undergraduate 
students  in  1879-'80,  besides  2  graduates. 

The  College  of  the  Bible  provides  a  4  years*  course  of  study,  not  intended  to  be  pro- 
fessional, but  to  ^ive  systematic  instruction  in  the  Bible,  together  with  the  higher 
branches  of  Enghsh  literature  and  philosophy.  The  departments  are  (1)  English  lan- 
guage, (2)  sacred  history,  (3)  sacred  literature,  and  (4)  philosophy.  The  couege  had 
51  undergraduate  and  3  grailuate  students  during  1879-^80. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

In  Berea  College  special  biblical  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with  the  college 
course  as  occasion  requires,  and  at  Eminence  College  a  department  of  biblical  litera- 
ture forms  a  part  of  the  college  course.  Georgetown  and  Bethel  Colleges  recognice 
the  claims  of  this  profession,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  giving  free  tuition  to  young 
men  who  are  preparing  for  it. 

Legal  stndy  in  1879-'80  is  represented  onl v  by  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Louisville,  which  had  45  students,  of  whom  10  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or 
science,  and  graduated  25  in  18c*0.  The  course  of  study  covers  2  years.  No  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  it  is  required.— (Return.) 

The  College  of  Law  of  Kentucky  University,  although  still  reported  in  the  cnrricii- 
Inm  of  that  university,  has  l)een  suspended  since  June,  1879. 

The  law  department  formerly  connected  with  Central  University,  Richmond,  doet 
not  appear  in  its  catalogue  for'l880-'81. 

Four  medical  schools,  all  in  Louisville,  report  for  1879-^80,  viz:  Kentucky  School  of 
Medicine,  chartered  in  1850;  Louisville  Medical  College,  chartered  in  1868;  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  chartered  in  1837;  and  Hospital  College  of 
Medicine,  chartered  in  1873,  the  last  being  a  department  of  Central  University.  AU 
require  for  graduation  the  usual  3  years'  study  of  medicine,  including  two  regular 
courses  of  lectures,  but  none  demands  any  examination  for  admission.  The  Kentucky 
School  of  Medicine  has  established  an  optional  graded  course  of  3  years.  It  had  ISJ) 
students  in  attendance  and  graduated  44  in  1880 ;  the  Hospital  College  of  Medicine 
enrolled  75  (of  whom  12  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science)  and  graduated  25; 
Louisville  Medical  College  had  131  students  and  graduated  56. 

The  Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy  is  one  of  the  9  pharmaceutical  schools  in  the 
United  States  which  confer  the  title  of  graduate  only  on  those  students  who^  in  ad- 
dition to  theoretical  knowledge,  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  business.  An 
apprenticeship  of  at  least  4  years  is  renuirea,  with  attendance  on  2  courses  of  lectures, 
the  last  of  which  must  be  at  this  college.  A  practical  laboratory  course  has  been 
opened,  which  is  still  optional,  but  is  to  be  made  compulsory. — (Catalogue,  1879.) 

For  turther  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

KDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Louisville,  gave  instrno- 
tion  during  1879-^80  to  67  blind  youth,  an  increase  of  5  over  the  number  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  still,  as  the  report  says,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  number  that 
ought  to  be  in  the  institution.  Thirty  of  the  67  were  from  Louisville,  a  proportion  of 
1  blind  child  to  4,300  of  the  city's  population ;  and  if  this  proportion  of  blind  to  see- 
ing children  holds  good  outside  of  the  city,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  400  blind  in 
the  State  who  shomd  be  in  the  institution.  There  are  accommodations  for  100;  and 
renewed  efforts  are  to  be  made  by  the  institution  to  give  information  of  the  opportu- 
nities therein  offered  to  all  the  blind  in  the  State.  Asheretofore,  the  course  of  instmo- 
tion  comprises,  besides  the  elementary  English  branches  of  stndy,  natural  history, 
physiology,  and  physics,  with  special  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to 
those  whose  abilities  warrant  it.  Boys  are  taught  to  make  brooms  and  mattresses 
cane  chairs,  and  do  simple  upholstery ;  girls,  to  sew  by  hand  and  machine,  to  cut  and 
fit,  and  use  the  knitting  machine.  Physical  exercise,  bathing,  Ac,,  are  not  neg- 
lected.—(Report,  1880.) 

EDUCATION  OF  TEOS  DKAF  AND  DUMB. 

Instruction  and  training  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  branches  of  a  common  sohodl 
education  and  in  employments  are  given  at  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
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«nd  Dumb,  Danville,  where  all  deaf-mutes  of  the  State  are  received  without  charge 
for  a  tenn  of  7  years.    Statistics  for  1879-*80  are  not  reported. 

TRAIKINO  OF  THB  FEBBLB-MINDBD. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Traii^g  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren, Frankfort,  established  in  1860,  besides  giving  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school  branches  and  in  useful  employments,  devotes  special  attention  to  physical 
training.  The  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  Kindergarten  instruction  are  oombmea  and 
all  possible  means  used  for  the  education  of  the  i>owers  of  observation,  such  as  maps, 
charts,  frames,  cases,  figures,  blocks,  and  colored  cards.  There  is  no  report  for 
1879-'80. 

REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Louisville  House  of  Refage,  established  in  1865,  is  intended  for  the  reformation, 
education,  and  industrial  training  of  neglected  youth.  It  receives  both  white  ana 
colored  boys  and  girls,  and  gives  them  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches 
and  in  a  number  of  employments  besides  gardening  and  other  out  door  work.  The 
school  rooms  are  made  attractive  and  are  furnished  with  improved  desks  and  other 
equipments ;  but  still  greater  importance  is  attached  to  the  work  department,  skill 
in  lauor  and  industrial  nabits  being  considered  the  great  desideratum  for  these  chil- 
dren. During  1879-'80  there  were  m  the  refuge  204  white  youth,  of  whom  149  were 
boys,  and  83  colored  youth,  all  from  6  to  18  years  of  age. — (Report,  1879-*80.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Lexington,  August  10-13,  1880, 
was  not  a  great  success,  if  judged  by  the  number  of  members  present.  The  pro> 
gramme  was  not  carried  out,  because  several  who  were  to  have  partidnated  were 
absent.  Such  papers  and  addresses,  however,  as  were  presented  were  of  a  high  order, 
and  elicited  spirited  discussion,  and  altogether  the  meeting  was  an  interesting  and 
enthusiastic  one  and  productive  of  good  results.  The  first  remarks  made  were  by 
Prof.  J. D. Pickett,  superintendent  oipublic instruction^ho expressed  some  thoughts 
as  to  the  objects  or  the  association,  ana  was  followed  by  Profl  J.  J.  Rnoker  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  increase  interest  in  it.  After  an  expression  of  views  on  these  points 
by  a  number  of  members,  the  association  listened  to  an  address  on  '*  Education," 
by  Hon.  A.  S.  Berry,  of  Newport.  Papers  were  read  during  the  second  day  on  '^Com- 
pulsory education,^  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Day ;  on  '*  The  extent  of  taxation  for  education,''  by 
Prof.  W.  H.  Lockhart,  and  on  "  Normal  schools,"  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Mell.    In  the  evening 


Mi^.  W.  J.  Davis^  of  Louisville,  gave  a  lecture  on^  **  The  story  of  the  rooks."  The 
papers  of  the  third  day  were  on  '''Curriculum  of  common  schools,"  by  Supt.  A.  T. 
wOes,  of  Newport,  and  on  *'  Graded  schools,"  by  W.  J.  McConathy ;  the  latter  was  not 


discussed  for  want  of  time. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  expressing  the  opinion  that  a  meeting  of 
the  SouUiem  Educational  Association  should  be  held  during  the  Christmas  holi&ys 
of  18^:  also  one  appointing  a  committee  to  memorialiEO  the  legislature  on  the  snbjeet 
of  establishing  a  State  normal  school. — (Eclectic  Teacher,  September,  1880.) 

OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  is  no  information  of  any  meetine  having  been  h#ld  during  1879-'80  bj  the 
Colored  State  Teachers'  Association  or  the  Central  Kentucky  Teachers'  Association. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JosBPH  DiSHA  PiCKBTT,  StoU  tuperinUndtnt  q^  jmdtte  imtrueHon^  FrmtJ^ft, 

[Tenn«  Septomber  0, 1870,  to  Septemb«r  15, 1888.] 

Other  tDperintendents  in  the  deoennial  period  under  rerieir  irsre  Hon.  Zochsrish  F.  Smith,  1887-1871, 
and  Hon.  aowvd  A.  M.  Henderson,  1871-1870. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIOKAI4  8TATT8 


1870-71.a 

1871-72.a 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

POPULATION  AND  ATIENDANCK. 

Youth  of  school  see  (6-21)  b  , 

262,643 
52,436 
20,587 
21,674 

280,384 
49,106 
26,009 
23,340 

272,334 
57,433 
33,927 
18,078 

483 

864 

280,387 
74,309 

Enrolment  in  pubuc  Bchools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Scholars  in  private  schools 

22,306 

474 

1,039 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts . 

Number  of  pablic  schools 

457 

610 

Public  school-houses 

School-houses  built  during  the  year 

Average  time  of  school  in  davs . . . . 

32 

101 

77 

Value  of  nublic  school  nroDertv. .--... 

$748,135 
367 

941 

.$55  64 

834 

$616,878 
531,361 

$661,962 

$881,446 

Number  of  private  schools  .. ...-.- .... 

272 

1,131 

$62  69 

842 

$554,974 
531,834 

$1,193,500 

TBACHBRS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Teachers  in  public  schools  ............ 

1,476 

$42  50 

707 

$678,374 
723,826 

1,494 

$40  00 

846 

$789,069 
795,201 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women \ 

Teachers  in  private  schools  .  ...... .... 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures  for  public  schools.. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 
Amount  of  available  fund  ..... 

•  The  Btatistics  for  these  two  years  are  somewhat  imperfect,  <m  aoooont  of  Isoomplete  reports  from 
the  six  divisions  into  which  the  State  is  divided.    Only  4  divisions  (in  1870-71)  reported  the  number  of 

{tublic  schools :  only  3.  fiill  privi^  school  statistics ;  and  only  8,  the  nomber  of  school-houses  boilt.    In 
871-72  the  fifth  division  did  not  report,  and  the  other  divisions  only  incompletely  with  respect  to 
certain  items, 
b  By  the  oonstitntion  of  1870  changed  to  6-18. 
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TICS  OF  IiOXnSIANA-1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 

1875-76 

.    1876-77. 

1877-78 

1878-79. 

'     1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
187^79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

274,688 
74,846 

274,688 
74,307 
52, 315 

266,033 
85,000 
S4  1190 

I 

274, 4C6 
83,047 

330,930 

78,528 
c50,248 
d4, 404 

273,845 
68,440 
45,626 

1 

D.    57,(85  il.    11,202 
D.    10, 088  II.    16, 004 
D.      4,622  I.   25,039 

21,711 

473 
1,032 

,...^ 1     26!fio:? 

t 

1                    1 

i 

1                     t 

••*• 

1,044 
323 

' 

1                     ' 

35 

:;;::::::::i:::::::::;:!::::::::: 

97 



135             e80 
$736,575  ^700-000 

lis 

1896,  ioO  'i803. 0^2 

306 

1,507  1 
)   $45  00  I 

1 

1,557 

1,615 
$31  00 

2, 122 

ruo  00 

1,949 

$27  00 

25  00 

247 

^$613,453 
/i529,065 

Jl,  130, 867 

i 

2,025   I.             76    I.      894 

$37  00 

5     .35  00       f:i7  oo\ 

1 

i 

832 

638 

1 

1699,665 
699,665 

$776,009 
776,009 

$82,921 

$467,368  1 
^369,829 

$82,921 

1546,466 
558,231 

\ 

$480,320  ] 

04133, 133 

D.$74,654 

11. 130. 867 

D.$62,633 

r 

•  Bstimated. 

d  Exclndinff  Kew  Orleans. 

4  In  mnl  LonMvnh, 

/  SxolosiTe  of  New  Orleans,  In  which  the  average  salaries  are:  men,  $78. 72 ;  women,  $30. 68. 

« Inclading  balance  on  hand  from  preceding  year. 

A  Indading  amoont  paid  on  debts  of  preceding  years. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICKBS. 

From  1870  to  1877  the  edacational  officers  of  the  State  (under  a  law  conformed  to 
the  oonstitntion  of  1868)  were  T 1)  a  State  superintendent  of  public  edaoation,  elected  by 
the  people  for  4  years  ^  (2)  a  oi vision  superintendent  for  each  of  the  6  divisions  into 
which  the  State  was  divided  for  school  purposes,  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  con- 
sent of  senate,  for  a  term  of  3  years,  all  forming,  witn  the  State  superintendent,  a  State 
board  of  education  to  select  text  books  and  make  regulations  for  the  public  schools ; 
(3)  boards  of  school  directors, ^  of  fiveor  jnore  persons  for  each  parish,  except  Orleans' 
and  Jefiferson,  appointed  by  the  State  board  everv  2  years  for  general  care  of  school 
matters  in  their  parishes ;  (4)  boards  of  district  school  directors  for  each  Juiy  ward  in 
each  parish,  consisting  of  3  persons  appointed  by  the  parish  board  every  2  years  to 
visit  knd  report  on  local  schools.  In  1877  the  division  superintendents  were  dropped,  the 
other  officers  bein^  continued  and  the  State  board  being  composfMl  of  the  governor  and 
other  State  executive  officers,  with  the  State  superintendent  and  2  citizens  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  4  years'  terms.  From  the  failure  to  pass  in  1880  an  act  based  on 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1879,  the  law  of  1877,  with  all  the  officers  pro- 
vided for  under  it,  holds  till  the  legislative  session  of  1682,  save  in  the  clauses  modi- 
fied by  the  express  words  of  that  constitution.  Under  these  words  women  are  made 
•ligihle  to  any  office  of  control  or  management  created  by  the  school  laws  of  the  State. 

OTHER  F1EATURS8  OF  THB  SYSTEM. 

The  constitution  of  1868  provided  for  the  admission  into  the  public  schools  of  all 
children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  This  still  holds  good  as  to  the  main  point  of  the  free  educa- 
tion of  all  of  school  age,  but  distinctions  are  not  abolished,  and  in  1879  the  limit  of 
school  ai^e  was  made  18  Instead  of  21.  To  maintain  the  schools,  a  State  tax  of  2  mills 
on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  was  authorized  iu  1869,  abo  what  further  local 
taxes  the  directors  of  each  school  district  might  deem  necessary  for  building,  hiring, 
and  fnmishine  school-houses,  this  tax  not  to  exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar.  By  act  of 
March  16, 1870,  parishes  were  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  2  mills  in  addition  to  the  State 
tax.  One  year  later  an  act  rendered  it  obligatory  for  the  parish  authorities  to  raise 
annually  a  tax  of  not  less  than  1  mill  on  the  dollar  nor  more  than  2,  for  the  lease,  pur- 
chase, fiimishing,  &^.,  of  school-houses,  while  in  any  parish  where  the  board  of  school 
directors  failed  to  establish  schools  within  60  days  after  their  appointment  the  division 
superintendent  was  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  them  out  of  the  school  funds 
of  the  parish,  city,  or  town.  On  April  9.  1873,  school  boards  were  empowered  to  de- 
mand of  the  local  authorities  the  levy  or  an  extra  tax  for  that  and  succeeding  years 
for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  school  system.  The  laws  of  1877  <manged 
the  taxation  somewhat :  the  parish  taxes  were  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent,  on  the  assecSed 
valuation ;  the  special  taxes  were  to  be  levied  by  the  general  assembly ;  and  a  poll 
tax  of  1 1  on  all  men  over  21  was  to  be  levied  (only  90  per  cent,  of  this  to  be  used  for 
school  purposes).  There  was  also  interest  on  the  United  States  deposit  fund  and  on 
the  school  tand  to  be  used  for  schools.  The  constitution  of  1879  made  the  following 
provisions  for  the  support  of  schools :  (1)  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  fund,  declarea 
to  be  fly  130,867,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  annually  to  the 
several  townships ;  (2)  a  poll  tax  of  fl  to  tl*50  on  each  male  over  21,  which  is  to  be 
retained  in  the  parishes  where  collected :  (3)  a  State  tax  on  property,  not  to  exceed  1 
mill  on  the  dollar ;  (4)  a  i>6nniBsible  parish  tax,  which,  combined  with  all  other  parish 
taxes,  must  not  make  more  than  10  mills  on  tne  dollar.  Elementary,  academic,  and 
normal  schools  were  early  provided  for,  but  no  private  institution  of  learning  was  to 
receive  any  school  moneys.  The  teachers,  to  be  legally  employed,  must  have  passed 
an  examination  and  have  received  certificates  from  parish  boards.  The  schools  of  all 
grades  under  this  system  are  to  be  taught  at  least  twelve  weeks  of  5  days  each,  one  or 
more  schools  to  be  kept  open  in  each  district.  All  the  general  exercises  of  the  schools 
(except  in  parishes  wnere  French  predominates)  are  to  be  in  English.  The  element- 
ary branches  in  such  parishes  may  be  taught  in  the  French  lan^^uase.  No  school 
ftinds  are  to  be  used  for  sectarian  schools. —  (School  laws  and  constitutions.) 


GSNKRAL  CONDITION. 


The  very  small  support  provided  by  the  State  for  its  common  schools  under  the  con. 
•titution  of  1879  and  the  close  restriction  of  local  taxation  for  them  proved  a  serious 

>  The  bosidi  may  Appoint  sapflriiitendenta  for  their  schools,  who  ■hsU  be  also  ex  offlolo  secietsilesof 
their  retpeotive  boards,  bat  the  pay  for  both  offices  is  not  to  exceed  $200  annnally. 
*  VoT  tne  school  officers  of  New  Orieana,  see  City  School  Systems,  nirther  on. 
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check  to  edQcational  progress,  and,  unless  ^riyate  liberality  come  to  the  help  of  the  local 
school  boards,  short  terms  and  poorly  paid  teachers  mnst  for  some  time  be  the  rule. 
The  schools  of  New  Orleans  appeared  at  first  to  be  threatened  with  extinction  by  the 
restrictions  of  the  constitntion ;  but  a  comparatively  liberal  appropriation  for  them 
on  the  part  of  the  city  administrators  saved  them  and  enabled  the  school  authori- 
ties to  keep  them  open  during  a  large  part  of  1879--'80,  though  the  pay  of  teachers 
was  seriously  curtailed. 

For  the  State  at  large,  the  statistics  of  1880  are  too  meajne  to  afibrd  an^  fair  basis 
of  comparison  with  preceding  years,  many  of  the  school  officers  having  failed  to  send 
in  their  returns  and  many  treasurers  having  failed  to  give  official  information  of  the 
amount  of  poll  tax  and  other  funds  collected  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 
The  reduction  of  the  school  age  by  3  years  has  naturally  reduced  the  number  of  en- 
rolled pupils,  especially  in  schools  for  colored  youth,  but  this  may  eventually  prove 
an  advantage  to  the  ones  enrolled,  as  the  smaller  the  enrolment  the  further  will  the 
slender  State  funds  go  in  continuing  the  sessionsof  the  schools  that  may  be  held.  But 
the  outlook  is  certamly  not  an  encouraging  one  on  the  whole. 

aEMSBAL  RBYDEW  FOB  THI  TBX  TXAB8. 

In  the  year  1870-^1  a  general  reorganization  of  the  whole  school  work  was  under- 
taken. The  amended  laws  were  the  means  of  a  most  eneouraging  advance  during  the 
nine  months  of  the  year  following.  Still,  for  two  years  there  was  oolisiderable  trouble 
in  getting  ftdl  and  accurate  accounts  of  educational  affairs,  owing  to  the  negligence 
of  some  of  the  division  superintendents.  Those  who  sent  in  the  reports  required  by 
law  gave  evidence  of  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in  their  districts  and 
a  corresponding  advance  in  their  efficiency.  In  the  four  years  ending  in  the  latter 
p«rt  of  1872  there  were  700  schools  established  (outside  of  New  Orleans)  where  none 
existed  before.  This  was  nearly  six  times  as  manv  as  were  ever  in  operation  In  any 
one  year  precedinflr  in  the  history  of  the  State,  yet  the  amount  of  money  expended  for 
them  in  1872  was  less  than  half  what  was  expended  in  1859.  Limited  school  accom- 
modations were  frequently  referred  to  in  tiie  earlier  years.  In  the  year  1874  the  free 
school  system  was  more  prosx>erous  than  before.  The  endeavors  to  educate  white  and 
colored  children  in  the  same  school  met  with  great  resistance  in  the  hieh  schools  of 
New  Orleans,  but  this  difficult  was  solved  by  the  openincr  of  separate  schools  for  this 
race  throughout  the  State,  ana  in  1877  it  was  stated  that  tne  colored  children  attended 
school  in  much  larger  numbers  than  the  white  youth;  also,  that  better  qualified 
teachers  were  provided  for  them  than  in  former  years.  In  1877  another  reorfaniza- 
« tion  of  the  school  system  took  place  under  a  new  superintendent ;  the  schools  were 
ffraded ;  the  studies  indicated,  and  the  public  schools  designated  as  elementivv,  aca- 
oemio,  ^d  normal.  Greater  proficiency  was  attained  by  the  pupils  as  a  result,  and 
only  the  breaking  out  of  yellow  fever  prevented  marked  advance.  For  the  normal 
schools  and  universities  opened  dnrii^  the  ten  years,  see  the  proper  headings. — 
(State  reports.) 

AID  FBOM  THB  FEABODT  FUND. 

During  the  ten  years  the  trustees  of  this  fund  have  aided  the  Louisiana  schools  to 
the  amount  of  $64,230.  While  in  the  earlier  years  the  amounts  were  distributed 
among  the  different  towns  and  to  the  various  districts  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  later 
years  they  were  g^ven  to  special  schools  and  normal  schools,  or,  where  particularly 
needed,  to  certain  towns,  as  formerly.  In  1879-^89  there  were  $4,100  donated  from  the 
fund.  Of  this  amount,  $2,300  went  to  the  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  (white),  $1,300 
to  the  Peabody  Normal  (colored),  $300  to  Onion  Academy  (a  graded  free  public 
school,  to  enable  it  to  extend  its  session  to  10  months),  and  $^  to  uie  Louisiana  Jour- 
nal of  Education. — (Reports  of  the  trustees  for  the  oifferent  years.) 

KIKDEROABTEN. 

The  Kindergarten  of  Locquet-Leroy  Institute,  New  Orleans,  reports  regularly.  It 
was  established  in  1877  and  admits  pupils  between  4  and  7  years  of  age.  Any  further 
information  will  be  found  in  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.* 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

Officers, — A  board  of  20  directors,  of  whom  8  were  appointed  by  the  former  State 
board  of  education  and  12  elected  by  the  monicipal  administrators,  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  appointed  by  the  board. 

Statistics. — Population,  216,140;  youth  of  school  age,  5(5,947;  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  17,886;  average  daily  attendance,  15,190;  teachers,  407;  expenditures, 
♦250,444. 

Additional  particulars, —  Four  hundred  school  rooms,  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for 
both  study  and  recitation,  are  reported.  Of  these  280  were  for  the  primary  ^rade, 
118  for  the  grammar,  and  2  for  the  high  school.  The  number  of  school  days  in  the 
year  wa**  208,  and  182  were  taught.  The  grounds,  buildings,  and  sites  for  school 
property  were  valued  at  (567,000,  the  furniture  at  |65,000,  and  the  apparatus  at  $3,000. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORBIAL  SCnOOUS  AND  DEPARTMENT 

As  early  as  1870  opportunity  for  the  training  of  teacbers  was  found  in  one  normal 
school  and  in  one  normal  department.'  In  1873  another  normal  department  was  opened, 
and  in  1877  a  school  for  colored  students. 

The  Feahody  Xormal  Seminary  for  Louisiana,  established  in  New  Orleans  in  1870, 
offers  a  course  of  professional  training  to  graduates  of  the  city  academies  or  high  schools 
and  otier  institutions.  There  are  junior  and  senior  classes  in  the  normal  course,  in 
which  branches  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  are  reviewed.  Lectures  are  also 
given  on  the  methods  of  teaching  and  disciplining  children.  A  tuition  fee  of  |2  a 
month  is  charged  in  the  preparatory  department,  while  the  normal  department  is  sup- 
ported by  the  reabodv  fund. 

The  Peabody  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students,  also  at  New  Orleans,  was  first  opened 
in  1877.  It  aims,  in  a  2  years*  normal  course,  to  fit  graduates  and  advanced  scholars 
over  17  years  of  age  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  A  letter  from  the  late  superin- 
tendent, Hon.  R.  M.  Lusher,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  in  1880,  states  that 
'Hhese  two  normal  schools  have  continued  their  mission  of  usefulness  in  providing 
well  qualified  and  methodical  teachers  for  the  State  public  schools,  and  that  the  two 
model  schools,  in  which  their  graduates  and  the  senior  students  have  been  exercised  in  * 
practical  teacning  and  discipline,  have  also  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  chU- 
oren  taught  therein." 

The  normal  department  of  Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  dating  from  1870,  reported 
94  students  in  1879-*80. 

A  normal  class  is  formed  in  the  last  term  in  New  Orleans  University  every  year. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

An  act  of  March  16,  1870,  made  provision  for  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes. 
Four  of  these  were  held  in  the  year  1871,  the  one  in  New  Orleans  continuing  3  days. 
They  were  said  to  be  not  only  of  benefit  to  the  teachers  but  to  increase  the  interest  in 
educational  matters  in  every  place  where  they  exist.  It  is  not  ascertainable  whether 
such  meetings  were  held  every  year  according  to  the  law,  but  in  1874  the  teachers  of 
the  second  division  organized  into  local  teachers'  institutes,  and  although  only  three 
or  four  regular  meetings  were  spoken  of  they  were  fruitful  in  good  results.  The  re- 
port of  1876  alludes  to  5  of  these  institutes,  4  of  which  were  permanently  established. 
As  the  law  of  1877  is  silent  upon  this  subject,  it  is  thought  that  these  meetings  were 
allowed  to  die  out. —  (Laws  and  State  reports.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Louisiana  Journal  of  Education  made  its  appearance  in  April,  1879.  It  is  pub- 
lished once  a  month  at  New  Orleans,  and  is  under  the  editorship  of  Hon.  Robert  M. 
Lusher,  late  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  It  bids  fair  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  with  its  many  valuable  items  of  educational 
information  and  articles  on  right  modes  of  teaching. 

>  The  town  of  Shreveport  has  11,017  lobabitantA,  but  it  has  not  yet  reported  to  this  Bureau. 
*  A  State  Normal  School  was  in  eziatence  ft-om  1859  to  1862,  and  the  New  Orleans  Normal  Sohool  in 
1868-'69.    The  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  was  the  snccessor  of  this  last. 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

This  grade  of  school  existed  in  New  Orleans  from  an  early  day.  In  1874  a  high 
school  was  established  at  Baton  Ronge,  and  in  1875  snch  a  school  was  also  reported  in 
the  parish  of  Iberville.  In  1879  there  were  3  public  high  schools  at  New  Orleans,  the 
central  for  boys,  the  central  for  girls,  and  one  for  colored  pupils.  A  2  years'  course 
of  study  embraces  mathematics,  English  literature,  rhetoric,  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, natural  science,  book-keeping,  and  French.  In  1879-'80  there  were  9  teachers 
reported.  The  enrolment  was  267 ;  the  average  daily  attendance,  239. —  (State  reports 
and  returns.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  for  preparing 
students  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  an<l  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  snmmariee 
of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agncultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge, 
was  chartered  as  such  January  2,  lb77,  by  the  uniting  of  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary 
and  Military  Academy  with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The 
former  was  chartered  in  1855  and  went  into  operation  January  2,  1860.  The  Stat© 
University  was  founded  on  grants  of  the  public  lands  made  in  1806  and  1811  **for  the 
use  of  a  seminary  of  learning."  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  founded 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862  donating  public  lands  to  education.  The  former 
became  so  burdened  with  debt  that,  by  a  law  of  1876,  the  latter  was  united  with  it. 
The  funds  of  the  institution  are  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  fund. 
1182,313^  at  5  per  cent ;  the  seminary  fund,  $136,000,  at  4  per  cent. ;  and  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $10,000  from  the  State,  all  yielding  a  yearly  income  of  $24,556.  Un- 
der the  new  organization  of  1877-78,  there  were  to  oe  schools  of  literature,  of  science, 
of  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  and  of  military  science  and  art,  Of  medicine,  of  law,  ana 
such  other  schools  as  the  supervisors  might  establish.  In  December,  1880,  four  courses 
were  reported,  viz,  classical  and  scientific  of  5  years  each  (including  1  year  of  prepar- 
atory teaching)  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  courses  of  3  years  each  (also  includ- 
ing a  similar  preparatory  year).  The  degrees  to  be  given  are  bachelor  of  art«,  graduate 
in  a^culture,  and  graduate  in  mechanics.  There  were  49  students  at  the  close  of 
1880  in  the  college,  and  the  faculty  numbered  13.  No  female  students  are  admitted 
and  no  tuition  fees  are  charged.  The  institution  is  non-sectarian,  and  military  disci- 
pline (acconling  to  act  of  1862)  is  still  adhered  to. —  (Letter  of  the  president  and  hit 
report  to  the  board  of  supervisors.) 

The  other  colleges  reporting  are  Jefferson,  St.  Charles,  Centenary,  and  College  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception;  the  universities,  Leland,  New  Orleans,  Straight,  and  the 
University  of  Louisiana.  All  report  preparatory  and  classical  courses;  4  (St.  Charlee. 
Centenary,  Leland,  and  New  Orleans)  bad  scientific  departments  when  last  heard 
from.  New  Orleans  and  Straight  Universities  had  normal  and  theological  conises: 
the  former  a  medical,  the  latter  a  legal  course.  Jefferson  College  (St.  Mary's)  ana 
the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  reported  commercial  departments. 

The  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  a  quasi  State  institution,  but  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  State  University,  was  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  1845.^ 
Its  medical  department  was  then  in  operation :  its  law  department  was  afterwards 
organized:  ana  its  academical  department  held  its  first  session  in  1878-^9.  A  non- 
sectarian  institution,  it  is  divided  into  the  following  schools :  Latin,  Greek,  English 
(language,  history,  and  literature),  mathematics,  physics  and  ^eohanice,  chemistry. 
French,  German,  and  a  commercial  course.  The  degrees  confeired  by  the  academioai 
department  are  those  of  b.  a.  and  M.  a. 

Article  231  of  the  new  constitution  make^  it  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to 
establish  in  New  Orleans  a  university  for  the  education  of  persons  of  color,  to  provide 
for  its  proper  ^vemment,  and  to  appropriate  annually  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  its  maintenance  and  support. —  (Catalogues  and  constitution  of  1879.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  8UPKRI0R  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNO  WOBfEN. 

Leland,  New  Orleans,  and  Straight  Universities  admit  women.  Statistics  of  schools 
especially  for  this  sex  are  to  be  found  in  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix. 

>It  is  ojnin  r«coKnis«d  as  a  State  oniversity  in  the  constitution  of  1879,  and  proyiaion  for  ita  support 
is  directed  to  be  made. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Agrionltnral  and  Meohanioal  College  connected  with  the  State  University  at 
Baton  Roage  reports  a  3  years'  agricaltoral  and  mechanical  coarse,  including  1  year 
preparatory.  It  also  has  a  scientific  coarse,  which,  with  preparatory,  amoonts  to  5 
years.  These  are  more  fully  described  under  Superior  Instruction.  Scientific  courses 
appear  in  4  others,  St.  Charles  and  Centenary  Colleges  and  Leland  and  New  Orleans 
Imiversities. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  a  3  years'  course  in  Straight  University,  which, 
organized  in  1870  under  Congregational  influences,  reports  35  students  for  the  year 
1679-'80.  No  examination  for  admission  is  required.  A  theological  department  con- 
nected with  Leland  University  (Baptist)  had  27  students  in  the  autumn  of  1880 ;  in 
one  in  New  Orleans  University  (Methodist  Episcopal)  they  were  not  distinguished 
from  the  200  other  students  for  that  year  in  the  only  account  at  hand. — (Return,  cata- 
logues, and  reports  of  missionary  associations. ) 

For  full  statistics  of  reporting  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix. 

Legal  training  is  given  in  the  law  department  of  Straight  University,  organized  in 
1870.  Twenty-three  law  students  and  9  graduates  were  reported  in  1879-'80.  The  course 
is  2  years  of  5  months  each  and  there  is  no  examination  for  a<lmi8sion.  The  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Louisiana  was  organized  in  1847.  The  degree  of  B.  L.  is 
conferred  on  students  attending  2  full  courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each,  or  1 
ftdl  course  after  studying  twelve  months  with  a  counsellor-at-law  or  in  some  institution 
having  power  to  confer  the  degree  of  b.  l.,  provided  that  on  examination  he  is  found 
worthy  of  the  honor. —  (Return  and  report.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix. 

The  medical  w^rtment  of  the  University  of  LouitianCf  at  New  Orleans,  established 
in  1835,  requires  3  years  of  study  under  a  regular  practitioner,  with  attendance  on  2 
ftill  courses  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each  year.  To  ^aduate,  the  student  must  have 
attended  dissections,  written  a  thesis,  and  passed  a  satisfactory  final  examination.  The 
institution  is  also  authorised  to  grant  diplomas  in  pharmacy. — (Circular  of  1879-'80.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

SPECUL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Baton  Rou^e,  was  opened  in  1852. 
Training  is  given  here  in  the  literary  branches  usually  taught  in  such  schools.  Type 
setting  and  presswork  were  taught  in  1876^  but  lack  of  means  prevented  the  intro- 
daction  of  other  employments,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  others  nave  been  attempted 
since  then.  In  1880  there  were  43  pupils  (23  males  and  20  females)  in  the  institution, 
and  at  date  of  December  1, 1880,  some  35  papils  remaining.  The  number  of  instructors 
was  3. — (Former  reports  and  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  January,  1881.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  was  founded 
in  1871,  although  it  has  only  been  effectively  organized  since  1877.  Lack  of  a  perma- 
nent home  adapted  to  its  special  work  is  complained  of.  The  studies  are  reading, 
spelling,  defining  words,  point  writing,  arithmetic,  descriptive  and  physical  geogra- 
|%Ly,  English  grammar  and  literature,  history,  algebra,  and  the  elements  of  astronomy. 
Only  the  younger  pupils  are  received  into  the  school ;  adults  are  taught  broom  and 
mattress  making.  Music  and  piano  tuning  are  also  taught.  Statistics  are  wantiii£ 
for  1880.— (Reports. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 


teachers'   ASSOCIATIONS. 

By  an  act  of  March  16,  1870,  the  division  superintendents  were  expected  to  '^  en- 
courage and  assist  at  teachenr  associations,  to  be  convened  four  times  each  year,  if 
gracticable,  on  the  last  Saturday  of  some  month  in  each  quarter,  in  each  parish  or 
1  several  parishes  united,  urging  the  attendance  of  the  teachers  of  the  same,  for  the 
Surpose  of  mutual  conference  and  instruction  in  their  duties."  In  the  year  1871  the 
tate  superintendent  of  public  instruction  ^Hon.  Thomas  W.  Conway)  reported  that 
the  first  germ  of  a  State  teachers'  association,  as  auxiliary  to  teachers' institutes, 
was  found  in  the  second  division,  where  the  teachers  of  two  parishes  had  formed  a 
society  for  mutual  improvement.  In  the  following  year  a  report  was  made  of  the  first 
State  educational  convention  which  had  been  held  in  Louisiana  since  the  war.    It  com- 
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menoed  on  the  23d  of  May,  1872,  and  continued  three  days.  Many  prominent  school 
i^orkers  of  the  State  were  present  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  other  departments.  In- 
teresting discussions  took  place  and  the  meeting  was  considered  very  successful.  No 
further  mention  is  made  of  similar  meetings,  and.  like  teachers'  institutes,  they  seem 
to  have  been  neglected  of  late  years. —  (Laws  and  reiK>rts.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  EDwm  H.  Fat,  StaU  iuperinteruUnt  c/  public  tdueaUon,  New  Orisons. 

[Term,  January,  1880,  to  January,  1884.] 

Other  superintendenta  in  the  ten  years  haye  been  Hon.  Tbomaa  W.  Conway,  1808-1872 ;  Hon.  Wm. 
G.  Brown,  1872-1876;  then  Hon.  Robert  M.  Lusher,  1876-1880. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BDUCATIONAXi  8TATIS 


li^O-m.     1871-'72. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTKNDANCB. 

Youth  of  school  age  (4-21) 

In  snmmer  schools 

In  winter  schools 

Ayerage  attendance  in  stunmer. 
Ayerage  attendance  in  winter. 
Per  cent,  of  ayerage  attendance 
on  registration. 

SCHOOL     DISTRICTS    AND 
SCHOOLS. 

Towns  and  plantatioift  in  the 
State. 

Number  of  these  reporting 

School  districts  reported 

Parts  of  districts 

Districts  with  traded  schools.. 

Public  school-houses 

Number  in  good  condition 

Number  buut  within  the  year.. 

Cost  of  those  built 

Valuation  of  all  school  property . 
Ayerage  time  of  schools  in  days . 

TVAOHBRS  AND  THBIB  PAY. 

Male  teachers  (Bmplotyed  in  sum- 
mer. 

Male  teaohersemployed  in  win- 
ter. 

Female  teachers  employed  in 
summer. 

Female  teachers  employed  in 
winter. 

Teachers  graduates  of  normal 
schools. 

Ayerage  pay  of  men  a  month, 
exolnding  board. 

Ayerage  pay  of  women  a  month, 
exolnding  board. 

Ayerage  cost  of  board  a  month. 

INCOMX  A3St>  BXPSNDITURB. 

Whole    receipts    for    public 

schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them. . . 

8TATB  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Ayailable  permanent  school 
ftmd. 


225,508 
112,813 
126, 147 
87,29() 
101. 177 
79 


486 

425 
3,853 

350 

420 
3,9171 
2,234 

119 

1117,364 

2,488,523 

107 


119 

1,801 

3,790 

2,180 

264 

$32  44 

13  72 

2  30 

$851^302 
858,662 

1309,109 


1872-73. 


226,751 
118,222 
126,311 
92,750 
102,443 
80' 


500 

460 
3,8611 

310 

462 
3,863! 
2,279 

121 

$131,799 

2,644,264 

106 


145 

1,870 

3,959 

2,213 

270 

$33  17 

14  40 

2  32 


225, 179 
116,750 
128,134 
92,526 
103,548 
80 


500 

476 

3,967 

347 


849,278 


1317,902 


4,083 

2,397 

122 

$153,695 

2,939,236 

112 


140 

1,904 

4,094 

2,327 

284 

$34  28 

15  16 

2  31 


$868,582i$l,179,712$l 
962,565 


$319,273 


1873-74.  1874-75, 


225,219 
122,458 
132,333 

98,744 
108,478 

81 


493 

488 

4,043 

361 


4,199 

2,591 

122 

$150,220 

3,079,311 

117 


'  161 

1,928 

4,366 

2,367 

294 

$36  17 

16  20 

232 


580  $1 


.318, 
1,268,173 

$369,883 


221,477 
117,821 
130,343 
95,058 
106,626 
81 


500 

486 

3,953 

368 


4,180 

2,689 

104 

$110,725 

3,019,549 

117 


171 

1,984 

4,426 

2,475 

297 

$36  96 

17  16 

238 


,313,303 
1,313,303 

$400,558 
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TICS  OP  MAINB— 1870-»71  TO  1879-»80. 


1875-^6. 


1876-W. 


218,490 


186,4^ 

129,103 

99,106 

105,976 

80 


1877-TO. 


217,417 
125,456. 
132,865 


1878-^. 


511 

496 

3,972 

350 


100,962 
107,653 
80 


513 

505^ 

4,039 

354 


214,797 
127.087 
132,602' 
102,805 
108,940 
82' 


498 

487 

4,005! 

344 


1879-«). 


215,724 
125,640, 
128,880 
101,443 
105,302 
81 


498 

495 

4,053' 

354; 


214,656 
123,729 
128,346 
101,554 
104,676 
82 


497 

493 

3,930 

353 


i8 

*«  a 

2285 

s 


D. 

D. 

D. 

I. 

D. 

I. 


D. 

D. 
D. 
D. 


i8 
1^^ 


\% 


p 


1,068 

l,9ll! 

5341 

111 


1 

2 

123 

1 


D. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


10,852 
10,916 

2,199 
14,264 

3.499 
3 


11 


68 

77 

3 


4.261  4,222  4,215'  4,263 

2,802.  3,014,  2,9431  2,97ll 

86  86  82|  70 

$164,399  $62,766;  $92,746,  $72,176, 

3,005,290  3,022,722  3,063,418  2.947,655 
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4,309  I. 
2,859  D. 


209 

2,351 

4,284, 

2.351 

29o' 

$35  45 

17  04 

2  34 

$1,090,445 
1,248,762 


228 

2,253 

4,553 

2,361 

314 

$32  76 

16  56 

2  27 

$1,067,104 
1,170,668 


$400,558   $400,500 


274 

2,280 

4,540 

2,389 

334 

$32  63 

15  92 

2  20 

$1,140,914 
1,050,709 

$437,987 


333 
2,325 
4,527 
2,349 

385 

$29  55 

15  32 

2  07 

$1,078,883 
1,084,691 

$437,987 


67 

$74,801 

2,995,131 

120 


311 

2,325 

4,6 

2,4*1 

415 

$25  57 

14  28 

1  «1 

$1,047,715 
1,047,681 

$438,287 


D. 
I. 
I. 
D. 


46  I. 
112 
3 
$2,625 

47,476 

1 


392 
I.  625 
D.  52 
D.  $42,563 
I.  506,608 
I.      13 


22  I. 
I. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
D. 
D. 


82  I. 

y. 

30  I. 

$3  98  D. 

1  04'  I. 


22 


D.  $31,168 
D.   37,010 


D. 


192 

524 

819 

241 

151 

$6  87 

56 

45 


I.  $196,353 
I.  $189,019 


L     $300  I.  $129,178 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICKR6. 

For  the  State,  the  chief  school  officer  since  1868  has  heen  a  saperintendent  of  com- 
mon schools,  appointed  hy  the  governor  and  council  for  a  term  of  3  years  or  during 
the  pleasure  oi  the  executive.  For  each  county  there  was  from  1869  to  1872  a 
county  supervisor  of  public  schools,  api>ointed  by  the  governor  and  council,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  superintendent,  for  a  3  years'  term.  For  each  town 
there  is  either  a  superintending  school  committee  of  3  members,  chosen  all  together 
at  the  first  annual  town  meeting  and  afterwards  one  chosen  each  year  to  replace  an 
outgoing  one,  or  a  supervisor,  whose  election  terminates  the  offices  of  all  existing 
members  of  the  committee.  For  each  school  district  there  is  a  school  agent,  chosen 
either  by  the  town  or  by  the  district  voters  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  look  after  the 
school-houses,  provide  them  with  fuel  and  other  necessaries,  take  uie  census  of  school 
children,  and  engage  teachers  if  this  should  not  be  done  by  the  town  committee. 

OTHER  FEATTJRBS  OF  THB  8T8TEM. 

The  state  schools  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  fund,  of  special 
local  fimds,  of  a  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  |1  of  aU  property  and  5  mills  on  $1  of  de- 
posits in  savings  banks,  and  of  local  taxes,  ^  which  must  not  be  less  than  80  cente  on 
each  inhabitant.  Thus  sustained  they  are  not  only  free  to  every  child  4  to  21  years 
of  age  residing  in  the  districts  where  tney  are  taught,  but  children  between  9  and  15 
must  be  sent  to  them  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  year,  unless  excused  for  cause  or 
instructed  elsewhere.  Still  further  to  secure  attendance,  manufEusturers  are  forbidden 
to  employ  children  without  a  certificate  under  oath  from  the  teacher  of  such  children 
that  tney  have  attended  school  from  3  to  4  months  of  the  preceding  year.  Persons 
proposing  to  teach  in  any  public  school  must  present  a  certificate  of  qualification 
m>m  the  school  officer  or  officers  by  whom  they  have  been  examined,  and  then, 
before  receiving  pay  for  teaching,  must  deposit  with  the  school  committee,  or  its 
agent,  a  school  register  properly  filled  up  and  signed.  Only  the  common  English 
brancnes  of  study  are  required  to  be  taught,  but  fr^  high  schools  for  higher  branches 
are  provided  for,  and  any  city  or  town  is  allowed  to  make  annual  provision  for  free 
instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  for  persons  over  15  years  of  age. 

CHANGES  IN  THB  SYSTEM. 

In  1870  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  towns  to  abolish  the  school  districts  and  con- 
duct the  schools  on  the  township  plan,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  extensively 
acted  on,  the  district  system  still  largely  prevailing.  In  the  same  year  5i  days  were 
made  the  legal  school  week  and  4  such  weeks  the  school  month,  a  rule  which  still  held 
in  1880.  Towns,  cities,  and  plantations  were  also  empowered  to  raise  money  by  tax- 
ation to  purchase  school  books  for  their  schools,  either  loaning  them  to  the  pupils  for 
use  or  furnishing  them  at  cost.  In  1871  the  provision  above  noticed  for  introducing 
drawing  into  town  or  city  schools  was  made ;  town  committees  were  authorized  to 
sign  (and  thus  make  valid  for  their  schools^  a  certificate  of  qualification  for  teaching 
given  by  a  normal  school,  a  county  supervisor,  or  the  State  superintendent ;  towns, 
too,  were  allowed  to  decide  by  vote  whether  the  town  committee  or  district  agents 
should  employ  the  teachers.  In  1872  the  law  of  1869  establishing  county  super- 
vision of  schools  was  repealed,  and  the  still  existing  tax  rates  of  1  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar of  all  property  and  5  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  deposits  in  savings  banks  through- 
out the  State,  with  80  cents  for  each  inhabitant  of  cities,  towns,  and  plantations, 
were  adopted  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  1873  there  came  a  law  for  aiding  free 
high  schools  establishea  in  the  towns  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  instruction  in  them,  not,  however,  to  exceed  $500  annually  to  any  town — 
a  law  which,  in  the  political  convulsions  of  1879,  was  suspended  for  a  year  and  then 
reSnacted,  with  a  reduction  of  the  State  aid  by  one-half  and  with  a  prohibition  of 
teaching  ancient  or  foreign  languages  at  State  expense,  except  where  the  high  school 
forms  part  of  a  graded  school  system.  In  1875  the  compulsory  law  requiring  at  least 
3  months'  attendance  from  every  unexcused  child  between  9  and  15  years  of  age  was 

? massed ;  but  teachers'  institutes  were  abolished,  after  an  existence  dating  first  from 
847  to  1860,  and  again  from  1869  to  1875.  Since  1875  no  noteworthy  ch^ges  have 
been  made ;  however,  acts  were  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for 
teachers  in  the  Madawaska  territory  in  1878  and  of  a  third  State  normal  school  at 
Qorham  in  1879 :  the  free  high  school  act  was  temporarily  suspended  and  then  subse- 
quently changed,  as  above  noted,  and  the  law  for  securing  to  children  the  benefits  of 
at  least  elementairy  instruction  was  improved. 

1  TheM  taxes  are  imperatlTe ;  fitilare  to  raise  the  80  cents  on  each  inhabitant  ia  visited  with  a  penalty 
of  two  to  four  times  the  amonnt  of  deficiency,  and  the  State  apportionment  is  withheld  from  the 
failing  district.  Other  taxes,  for  graded  schools,  for  tme  high  schools,  for  libraries  and  apparatus,  and 
for  purchase  and  supply  of  free  text  books  to  pupils,  are  opnonal.  The  tax  of  80  cents  en  each  inhabi- 
tant is  a  reduction  from  $1  in  1872,  made  possable  by  the  1  mill  State  tax  and  tax  on  savings  banks 
imposed  that  year. 
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GENERAL  CONDITION. 

By  comparison  of  1879-'80  with  the  preceding  year  there  may  be  seen  a  decrease  of 
1.068  in  the  number  of  yonth  to  be  instructed  and  a  still  greater  decrease  in  the  pub- 
lic school  enrolment;  but  the  ratio  of  average  attendance  to  registration  rose  1  per 
cent.  The  school  districts  reported  fell  off  by  123.  School-houses,  some  being  taken 
down  and  67  new  ones  built,  were  46  more  in  number,  but  112  less  were  reported  in 
good  condition.  The  number  of  male  teachers  fell  off,  that  of  female  teachers  some- 
what increased,  and  the  pay  of  teachers  was  considerably  reduced.  There  was  also 
a  decrease  of  $31,168  in  receipts  for  public  schools  and  of  $37,010  in  expenditures. 
Everything  tends  to  show  that  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  population  and  resources 
of  the  State  is  telling  on  the  general  condition  of  the  schools. 

b^umA  for  ten  tears. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  ten  under  review  had  the  benefit  of  the  county  supervision 
established  in  1869  and  of  the  teachers'  institutes  reestablished  in  that  yearj  both 
these,  with  the  aid  of  an  active  superintendent,  showed  their  effects  in  a  steadily  in- 
creasing enrolment  in  the  schools,  in  a  better  and  larger  averaj^e  attendance,  in  more 
judicious  arrangement  of  school  classes^  in  the  building  and  renewing  of  very  many 
school-honses,  and,  it  is  said,  in  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  teaching  in  the 
schools.  And  when,  in  1872,  the  supervisorship  and  institutes  were  both  abolished  in 
the  interest  of  a  false  economy  and  of  some  ignorant  opposition  to  new  ways,  the  ben- 
efit resulting  from  an  increase  of  current  school  funds  (through  the  1  mill  tax  on  prop- 
erty and  5  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  savings  in  the  banks,  permitting  an  increase  of 
teachers'  pay)  did  much  to  counterbalance  the  evils  that  might  otherwise  have  come 
from  the  aestruction  of  the  former  agencies  for  good.  But  money,  without  close  local 
supervision  and  means  of  training  the  great  mass  of  teachers  for  good  work,  was  in- 
sufficient to  keep  up  the  progress  that  was  being  made  in  the  rural  schools,  though 
those  in  villages  and  cities  continued  to  improve.  The  free  high  school  act  of  1873, 
however,  when  once  its  machinery  was  put  into  good  T^^rking  order,  imparted  a  new 
stimulus  to  education  in  the  lower  schools  by  giving  intelligent  and  studious  yont^ 
a  prospect  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  ordinary  school  course.  And  thus,  not- 
withstanding the  great  check  in  1879  and  a  decrease  of  10,852  in  youth  entitled  to 
free  schooling,  we  find  in  the  ten  years  an  increase  of  about  11,000  in  public  school 
enrolment,  of  about  15,000  in  average  attendance,  of  456  in  the  number  of  public 
school-houses,  of  625  in  the  number  of  these  in  good  condition,  and  of  $506,608  In  the 
•estimated  value  of  school  property. 

kinderoXrten. 

In  1874,  from  the  large  number  of  young  children  entering  the  lowest  primary  olastee 
in  Lewiston,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  prepare  these  for  full  subsequent  school  work 
by  Kindergarten  training.  Two  classes  were  formed  aecordingly,  and  were  found  so 
useful  that  they  have  been  siuce  continued,  one  of  them  giving  an  opportunity  for 
training  young  ladies  of  the  city  normal  practice  school  in  Kindergarten  methods. 
There  were  2  semi-Kindergart-en  in  the  school  system  of  the  same  citv  in  1877,  bat  they 
are  not  noticed  in  later  reports.  A  Kindergarten  was  also  reported  in  1878  at  Bidde- 
ford,  but  could  not  be  found  the  next  year. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

No  uniform  rule  respecting  these  prevails  in  Maine.  Augusta  had  in  1880  the  super- 
visor who  is  allowed  by  the  State  law  in  place  of  a  superintending  school  committee. 
Biddeford  had  the  regular  superintending  committee  of  3  persons,  one  being  subject 
to  change  each  year;  Bangor,  one  of  5,  with  a  school  agent;  Lewiston,  one  of  14, 
with  a  superintendent ;  Portland,  one  of  7,  representing  the  7  city  wards,  with  the 
mayor  as  chairman  ex  officio,  and  a  superintendent;  otner  cities,  m  their  latest  re- 
ports, show  still  other  variations. 

statistics,  a 


CitiM. 


PopaUtion, 
ceDsna  of 
1880. 


ChUdrenof  Enrohnent 
-«k7w«i \wrl  in  public 
school  age.      ^^^^^ 


Average 
dailv  at. 
tendance. 


Ntunberof 

Bxpendi. 

teachers. 

tore. 

40 

$17,165 

89 

10.057 

71 

28,622 

87 

17,941 

88 

17,547 

71 

82,444 

78 

94,144 

81 

11.147 

Aabnni ... 
AngosU.. 
Bangor  ... 

Bath 

Biddeford. 
I«ewiaton. 
Portland.. 


9,550 

8.066 
16,857 

7,875 
12.652 
19.083 
83,810 

7,609 


8,078 
2,233 
6,479 
8.100 
8,911 
5,974 
10,660 
2,164 


2,500 
1,195 
8,120 
1,956 
1,802 
8,140 
6,708 
1,419 


1,876 
903 
2,426 
836 
1,120 
2,043 
4,347 
1.143 


aXbe  flgniea,  except  for  population,  are  for  1870-'80,  and  as  fkr  as  may  be  fttHn  retoma  and  the  tablet 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Auburn  reports  35  jiublic  school  buildings,  with  58  rooms  and  3,400  sittings  for  stady. 
all  valued,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $143,000.  The  schools  are  classified 
as  primary,  grammar,  and  high.  One  new  school-house  was  built  during  the  year  at 
a  cost  of  $1,%9. — (State  report  and  return.) 

Augustdj  though  the  State  capital,  had  what  the  supervisor  called  in  1880  '< a  vicious 
system"  of  city  and  country  district  schools,  the  former  graded  as  primary,  grammar, 
and  high ;  the  district  schools  having  veiy  slender  connection  with  the  ouiers  and 
little  pride  in  themselves,  though  the  districts  number  27,  each  with  its  school  acent. 
Yet  his  report  of  these  last  shows  that  good  work  has  been  done  in  several  of  the 
schools  and  excellent  work  in  some. — CCity  report.) 

Bangor,  besides  the  3,120  in  its  public  schools,  reports  3,210  in  private  and  parochial 
schools.  Those  of  the  city  occupied  35  buildings,  generally  in  good  condition,  and 
with  61  rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation ;  valuation  of  them  in  a  return,  $70,000 ; 
in  State  report,  $150,000.  The  classification  is  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high,  with  ungraded  suburban  schools.  The  teaching  is  said  to  have  been  generally 
very  good,  the  high  school  supplying  many^  of  the  teachers  and  doing  its  work  so  well 
that  9  of  its  graduates  entering  Tale,  Harvard,  Bowdoln,  and  Colby  were  admitted 
without  conditions. — (Return  and  city  school  report.) 

Bath  reported  to  the  State  superintendent  16  school  buildings,  all  in  good  condition, 
and  rated,  with  grounds,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $50,000. — (State  rei>ort.) 

Biddeford  had  21  school  buildings,  including  20  rooms  for  primary  classes,  5  for  inter- 
mediate, 5  for  grammar,  and  3  for  high,  all  affording  1,700  seats,  besides  those  of  an 
additional  high  school  room  for  recitation  only.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private 
and  parochial  schools,  200. — (Return.) 

LetvUtonf  under  the  superintendency  of  a  former  State  school  agent  of  Massachusetts, 
reported  1  high  sohooL  with  5  teachers ;  1  grammar  school,  with  10 ;  9  intermediate, 
each  with  1  teacher;  2o  prlmavy,  with  29 ;  an  ungraded  school,  with  1  male  teacher; 
15  rural  schools,  with  as  many  female  teachers;  a  singing  master  and  a  normal  prac- 
tice teacher;  in  all,  52  schools,  with  4  male  and  67  femaJe  teachers.  The  school-houses 
numbered  28,  valued  at  $180,000.  A  diminished  attendance  of  271,  notwithstanding 
an  increase  of  144  in  the  number  entitled  to  free  schooling,  is  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  greater  demand  for  juvenile  labor  and  partly  by  a  growing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  numerous  French  Canadians  to  have  their  children  taught  in  a  French 
school  under  a  priest  of  their  own  faith.  The  instruction  in  the  city  schools  is  said 
to  have  been  generally  excellent,  most  of  the  new  teachers  for  ten  years  past  consist- 
ing of  graduates  of  the  city  high  school,  who  have  spent  a  year  after  their  graduation 
in  a  practice  school  under  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  a  highly  qusdified  lady. 
This  practice  school  includes  the  elements  of  Kindergarten  training,  2  Kindergarten 
classes  having  been  maintained  by  the  city  since  1874.  Free  evening  classes  were 
opened  November  24, 1879,  and  continued  till  April  1,  meeting  a  need  that  has  existed 
for  several  years.  The  enrolment  was  242;  the  average  attendance,  130. — (City  re- 
port, l«79-»80.) 

Portland,  grading  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  housed  them  in  15 
buildings  (one  of  tnem  built  within  the  year),  containing  101  rooms  for  study  and 
recitation  under  1  teacher,  13  under  2  teachers,  and  15  for  recitation  only,  all  afifording 
5,981  seats  for  study  and  valued,  with  sites,  &c.,  at  $350,000.  Music,  drawjng,  and 
penmanship  were  taught  by  specialists,  and  the  city  school  for  deaf  pupils  had  also 
3  special  teachers,  who  used  the  articulation  method.  A  city  practice  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  is  maintained.— (Report  of  1879  and  return  for  1880.) 

Bockland  appears  to  have  had  the  instruction  of  its  children  entirely  under  its  own 
control,  reporting  no  enrolment  in  either  private  or  p&rochlal  schools.  For  its  public 
schools  it  had  11  Duildings,  with  about  1,700  sittings.  Only  4  of  these  buildings,  how- 
ever, were  said  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high,  and  were  under  a  school  committee  with  no  superintendent. — (State 
report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Stnctly  speaking,  there  are  only  3  Institutions  known  as  State  normal  schools,  two 
of  them  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  at  Farmington  and  Oorham,  first  opened  in 
1864  and  1879,  and  one  in  the  eastern  part,  opened  at  Castine  in  1867.  But  besides  these, 
normal  departments  at  the  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pittsfield,  and  at  Oak  Grove 
Seminary,  Vassalboro',  have  been  aided  by  the  State  since  1671 ;  and  in  1878  a  training 
school  for  teachers  was  opened  under  State  authority  among  the  Acadian  French  of 
the  Madawaska  territory  in  the  remote  northeast.  All  these  are  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  a  State  board  of  normal  school  trustees,  composed  of  5  members 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  the  governor  and 
State  superintendent  of  common  schools  as  ex  officio  members.^ 

>  In  each  case  the  town  in  which  a  nonnal  school  U  sltnatod  f^imlAhe*  the  necessary  gronnds  and  bnlld* 
lags  without  expense  to  the  State. 
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The  State  schools  at  Farmington  and  Castine  have  had  courses  of  two  years  each; 
that  at  Ctorham  began  with  a  one  year's  course  and  maintained  it  in  1880.  The  auxili- 
ary normal  departments  at  Pittsfield  and  Yassalboro'  have  three  years'  conrses.  The 
Ifadawaska  scnool  grants  diplomas  after  one  year  of  study  and  the  passing  of  a  satis- 
Caotory  examination.  In  the  first  5  the  attendance  of  normal  students  for  1879-^80 
was  644 ;  the  number  graduated,  147.  The  Madawaska  school  had  an  attendance  of 
96  pupils*  in  its  two  sessions  at  Fort  Kent  and  two  at  Van  Buren,  but  apparently  no 
graduates,  though  its  work  is  said  to  have  greatly  improved  the  schools  of  the  region 
in  which  it  operates. — (State  reports  for  1876, 1879,  and  1880.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Portland  and  Lewiston  have,  as  before  mentioned,  practice  schools  for  training  gradu 
ates  of  their  high  schools  who  desire  to  teach.  The  course  in  each  appears  to  require 
a  year.    At  Lewiston  8  were  under  training  in  1879-'80;  at  Portland  13  in  1878-79. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes,  abandoned  in  1875  from  lack  of  attendance  and  interest  on  the 
part  of  those  for  whose  improvement  they  were  designed,  had  not  been  reestablished 
up  to  1880. 

educational  journal. 

The  Maine  Journal  of  Education — successor  from  1867  to  1875  of  such  preceding 
papers  as  the  Scholars'  Leaf,  the  Common  School  Advocate,  the  Maine  Teacher,  and 
the  Maine  Normal — was  in  the  latter  of  those  years  absorbed,  with  other  educational 
papers  of  the  New  England  States,  in  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  in 
wmch  the  State  has  still  a  department,  usually  cared  for  by  the  State  superintendent. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  act  of  1873,  which  proffered  State  aid  not  to  exceed  $500  annually  to  each  town 
that  should  have  established  and  maintained  a  free  high  school  for  at  least  10  weeks 
in  anv  yeitf ,  developed  in  the  first  year  after  its  passage  150  such  schools  in  134  towns 
and  districts,  wit^  a  total  enrolment  of  10,286  pupils.  The  number  of  both  schools 
and  P^ils  was  subsequently  increased  and  a  gre&t  impulse  given  to  secondary  train- 
ing. The  suspension  of  the  act  from  February  27,  1879,  to  February  28,  1880,  cut  ofl 
for  that  year  the  State  aid  which  had  been  offered  and  broke  up  very  many  of  the 
schools.  When  its  operation  was  renewed  the  State  aid  was  reduced  from  $500,  the 
former  maximum,  to  $250  annually.  Hence  only  86  towns  sustained  such  schools 
during  the  remainder  of  that  school  year,  the  teachers  in  them  numbering  385,  the 
pupils  registered  6,215,  the  average  attendance  5,192.  The  State  expenditure  for 
these  schools  was  only  $13,813;  that  of  the  towns  and  districts  aided,  $&4,459. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  especially 
devoted  to  preparing  students  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  YII  of  the  appen- 
dix. For  summaries  of  the  statistics  of  each  class  of  schools,  see  corresponding  tables 
in  the  report  of  the  CommiBsioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Excluding  the  State  Agricultural  College,  to  be  found  under  Scientific  Instruc- 
tion, further  on,  there  are  only  3  institutions  of  this  class  in  the  State:  (1)  Bcwdoin 
CoHiaCy  Brunswick,  chartered  under  that  title  in  1794,  in  honor  of  Governor  James 
Bowdoin,  of  Massachusetts;  (2)  Colby  Univerritffj  WaterviUe,  chartered  as  the  Maine 
Literary  and  Theological  Institution  in  1813  and  as  Waterville  College  in  1820;  (3) 
Bates  CoUegCf  Lewiston,  chartered  as  the  Maine  State  Seminary  in  1855  and  under  its 
present  title  in  1864,  in  honor  of  Hon.  Benjamin  £.  Bates,  of  Boston,  a  liberal  bene- 
factor.   The  first  is  under  Congregational  influences;  the  second  under  regula 


„  liar  Bap- 
tist ;  the  third.  Free  Baptast.  llie  latter  2  admit  both  sexes  to  collegiate  privileges. 
Bates  having  done  so  from  the  be|g:inning,  leadins  the  New  England  coUeses  in  this 
respect,*whiJe  Colby  has  done  it  since  1871.  All  have  had  high  standards  tnronshout 
the  past  ten  years.  Bowdoin  began  with  a  division  of  its  course  into  classicaLand 
scientific  and  closed  with  a  rea^ustment  which  made  the  regular  course  asain  a 
single  one,  giving  large  place  to  scientific  studies  and  after  the  second  year  alU^wing 
a  liberal  ran^  of  electives,  with  much  attention  to  modem  languages.  A  4  years' 
course  in  engineering  will  hereafter  be  rewarded  with  the  degree  of  b.  s. ;  the  regular 

>TfaetearetlieflgQTMintlieStatereport»p.  68.    A  retain  Mys  32  noniud  pupils,  20  olhen. 
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coarse,  except  for  those  who  entered  as  scientific  students,  with  that  of  b.  a.  Arrange- 
ments for  post  gradnate  instruction  have  existed  for  some  years.  A  new  plan  of  ad- 
mitting students,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  Michigan  University  but  with  more 
guards  upon  it,  was  also  adopted.  Considerable  addititms  to  its  funds  were  made  by 
generous  benefactors  in  IddO.  Bates  and  Colby  have  maintained  throughout  the  ten 
years  only  one  course,  that  leading  to  the  B.  a.  degree,  Colby  allowing  also  students 
who  desire  it  to  take  specially  selected  partial  courses.  At  Bowdoin  in  1870-71  the 
collegiate  faculty  numbered  9;  at  Colby,  7  ;  at  Bates^  8;  in  1879-^80,  at  the  first,  13; 
at  the  second,  8 ;  at  the  third,  7.  Collegiate  students  in  1870-71  numbered  128  at 
Bowdoin,  52  at  Colby,  and  78  at  Bates;  in  1879-^60,  149  at  Bowdoin,  157  at  Colby, 
and  141  at  Bates.  — (Reports  and  returns.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  any  such  schools  reporting  for  1879-*80,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  ap- 
pendix; for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Medhanio  Arts,  Orono,  chartered  in 
1863  and  partially  organized  in  1868,  has  been  the  special  agency  for  this  form  of 
instruction  in  the  State.  In  1870  it  presented  but  one  course,  though  this  had 
the  elements  of  several.  In  1871  came  4  courses:  agriculture,  civil  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  and  one  composed  of  several  elective  studies.  In  1874  a 
course  in  chemistry  was  added,  and  in  1876  one  in  science  and  literature,  the  former 
•elective  course  spreading  out  meantime  into  several  allowed  courses  of  that  class, 
which  are  still  Continued,  but  which  lead  to  no  degrees.  The  regular  courses,  num- 
bering 5  in  1880,  are  of  4  years;  the  special  may  be  shorter.  The  college  seems  to 
have  been  open  to  young  women  from  the  first,  though  very  few  feminine  names  ap- 
pear upon  its  lists.  Faculty  of  instruction,  11  in  1870-71  and  8  in  1879-'80;  students 
m  the  lormer  year,  31 ;  in  the  latter,  102,  including  4  special  and  2  graduate  students. — 
(Reports  from  1870-71  to  1879-^80.) 

Bowdoin  CollegCf  which  in  1870-71  instituted  a  separate  scientific  course,  dropped  this 
in  1880,  embracing,  however,  in  its  reconstructed  regular  course  a  fair  amount  of 
scientific  study,  with  considerable  freedom  of  choice. — (Report  of  1880-^81.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  In  3  years'  courses  was  given  in  1879-'80,  as  previously,  at  the 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor  (Trinitarian  Congregational),  under  5  instruc- 
tors, and  at  the  theological  school  of  Bates  College,  Lewiston  (Free  Baptist),  under  the 
same  number.  Both  aim  to  have  college  bred  students  and  require  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination when  others  present  themselves.  At  Bates  there  is  an  English  course,  as  well 
as  one  that  embraces  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek.  Students  in  1879-^80  at 
Bangor,  28;  at  the  Bates  school,  18. —  (Reports  and  return.) 

No  law  school  appears  in  1879-'80. 

Medical  training  after  the  **  regular"  form  is  given  in  the  Medical  School  of  Maine, 
at  Brunswick,  a  department  of  Bowdoin  College  there,  and  at  the  Portland  School  for 
Medical  Instruction,  Portland.  The  former  requires  a  good  English  education,  3  years 
of  study  under  a  regular  practitioner,  and  attendance  on  2  courses  of  lectures  of  at 
least  16  weeks  each,  with  a  thesis  and  satisfactory  final  examination,  which  last,  how- 
ever, may  be  partially  anticipated  by  an  examination  in  certain  specified  studies  at 
the  close  of  the  first  lecture  course.  The  Portland  school  does  not  confer  degrees,  but 
aims  to  furnish  a  much  higher  grade  of  preliminary  instruction  in  medical  science  than 
can,  in  any  ordinary  circumstances,  be  obtained  under  a  privat-e  instructor.  It,  like 
the  other,  requires  for  entrance  a  good  English  education,  and  also  some  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  natural  science.  The  faculty  of  instruction  in  the  Brunswick  school 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  9  professors  in  1880,  under  whom  were  98  students  for  the 
session  of  1879-^80.  At  the  Portland  school  the  faculty  numbered  11;  the  students, 
16. —  (Reports  and  return. ) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  DEAF-MUTES,  BLIND,  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Portland  School  for  the  Deaf  continued  in  1879-^80  the  only  institntioi)  in  the 
State  for  the  training  of  any  of  these  classes,  the  blind  and  feeble-minded  being  pro- 
vided for  in  other  States.  In  this  school,  wnich  was  established  in  1876  and  forms  a 
Eart  of  the  city  system,  instruction  was  given  in  the  articulation  method  in  1879-^80 
y  3  special  teachers  (all  females)  to  20  pupils,  some  of  them  from  other  parts  of  the 
State.  The  work  done  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  it  on  the  pupils  are  spoken  of  by 
the  city  school  authorities  in  terms  of  high  praise. —  (Return  for  1879-'80  and  leport 
for  1879.) 
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EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

In  Bangor,  Lewiston,  and  Portland,  at  least,  perhaps  in  other  cities  of  the  State,  are 
orphan  asylnms  or  homes  in  which  children  are  trained  in  the  elements  of  an  English 
education,  as  well  as  in  such  household  industries  as  may  prepare  them  for  future  self 
support.  There  were  reported  in  IST^-'dO  in  such  homes  or  asylums  387  children, 
under  13  instructore. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Maine  State  Reform  School,  Cape  Elizaheth,  receives  boys  from  8  to  16  commit- 
ted to  it  for  minor  crimes  and  endeavors  to  train  them  in  the  principles  of  morality, 
in  the  branches  of  a  fair  common  school  education,  and  in  such  work  as  farming, 
gardening,  baking,  cane  seating  of  chairs,  &«.,  witn  a  view  to  making  them  pro- 
ductive industrialists.  It  received  44  inmates  in  1879-*80  and  discharged  46,  leaving 
120  on  its  roll.  The  whole  number  since  its  first  establishment  in  1850  was  1,653. — 
(Past  reports  and  return  for  1880.) 

The  Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Hallowell,  which  reported  34  upon  its  roll  at 
the  close  of  1879  and  35  at  the  close  of  1880^  averaged  during  the  year  34  under  train- 
ing in  school  studies  and  household  indktstnes.  Its  aims  are  essentially  the  same  with 
those  of  the  reform  school  above  noticAd,  only  most  of  its  inmates  are  girls  in  danger 
of  falling  into  vice  and  crime  rather  than  real  criminals. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association,  which  has  existed  since  1859,  has  been  for  some  years 
endeavoriuj^  to  oi^anize  itself  on  a  more  strictly  professionid  basis.  In  April,  1880, 
a  call  was  issued  wt  a  meeting  to  be  held  May  6  and  7,  at  Waterville,  with  a  view  to 
effecting  this  more  fuUv.  A  plan  for  such  an  organization  was  presented  with  the  call 
for  the  meeting,  this  plan  being  that  the  Educational  Association  and  the  Teachers' 
AB»ociation  should  merge  themselves  in  a  newly  organized  one  to  embrace  two  classes 
only.    The  first  of  these  was  to  consist  of  (1)  college  graduates  or  instructors;  (2) 

grinoipals  of  normal  schools ;  (3)  principals  of  secondary  schools ;  (4)  principids  of 
igh  schools  in  towns  having  a  complete  system^of  graded  schools;  (5)  persons  recom- 
mended for  admission  by  on  advisory  conmiittee  of  7  members  appointed  by  the 
association,  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  case  of  such  persons,  as  of  the  others,  being  ten 
years'  experience  in  teaching.  The  second  class  was  to  include  (1)  teachers  lacking 
only  the  requisite  experience  for  eligibility  to  the  first  class ;  (2)  graduates  of  normal 
schools ;  (3)  graduates  of  high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools  which  certify,  by 
a  diploma,  the  completion  of  a  course  of  at  least  3  years,  a  year's  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching  to  come  after  graduation  in  this  case;  (4)  non-graduates  with  3 
years'  successfulexperience  in  teaching  in  schools  not  lower  than  the  grammar  grade ; 
(5)  any  other  teachers  of  3  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  who  should  be 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

It  was  further  stated  that  all  members  of  the  association  and  those  proposing  to 
become  such  would  be  expected  to  read  professional  works  treating  of  the  history, 
the  principles,  and  the  methods  of  education,  and  of  the  school  system  and  school 
laws  of  Maine,  and  that,  in  considering  applications  for  membership,  this  condition 
would  be  especially  emphasized. 

Singularly  enough,  no  account  of  this  meeting  or  of  its  results  has  since  appeared 
in  any  journal  coming  to  the  Bureau;  but  as  the  State  report  for  1880  says  that  in 
May  of  the  year  1880  a  new  State  association  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Maine  Pedagogical  Society,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  this  was  the  outcome  of  the 
deliberations  at  Waterville.  It  is  supposed  that  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
merged  in  this,  according  to  the  proposed  plan,  the  features  of  which  are  embodied 
in  the  constitution  of  the  new  society :  althoagh  the  same  page  of  the  State  report 
tells  of  two  interesting  and  fnlly  attended  meetinp;s  of  the  Pedagogical  Society  "in 
connection  with  the  older  State  Educational  Association." 

The  new  society  proposes  to  devote  itself  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  all 
q^uestions  relating  to  the  organization  and  government  of  schools,  methods  of  instroc- 
tion,  professional  standards,  and  the  principles  which  should  control  the  policy  and 
legislation  of  the  State  in  respect  to  education. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  N.  A.  LucB,  StaU  tup^rinttndent  qf  common  tehools,  Augusta, 

[Tonn,  Pebmary  0, 1880,  to  apparently  the  same  date,  1883.} 

Preceding  superintendenta  in  the  ten  years  hare  been  Hon.  Warren  JohnBon,  first  appointed  in  1868, 
and  twice  sacoeasiyely  reappointed  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  resigning  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
third  term,  in  1876;  Hon.  wUliam  J.  Corthell,  October,  1876,  to  December  31, 1878;  Hon.  N.  A.  Lace, 
December  31, 1878,  to  April  16, 1879;  Hon.  £.  B.  Morris,  April  16, 1870,  to  Febmary  6, 1880. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1870-71. 


1871-72. 


1873-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANOB. 

Yoath  of  school  age  (5-20)  a . .. 
Enrolled  in  pnblio  sohools.  .... 
Average  doily  attendance.  •• 
Colored  pnpilB  enrolled 


276,120 

115,683 

56,435 


mi20 

n4,974 

55,168 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSBS. 


Schools  in  oi>eration 

Ayerase  dnration  in  days 

Schools  for  colored  children . 


1,509 
183 


1,520 
184 


TKACHKR8  AND  THBIB  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 

Women  teaching  in  public 
schools. 

Total  number  of  teachers ...... 

Teachers  in  colored  schools — 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teach- 
ers. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPBNDITUBE. 

Total     receipts    for     public 

schools. 
Total  expenditure  for  public 

schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  school  fund 


1,020 
1,249 


2,333 


276,120 

130,324 

59,001 

14. 171 


1,742 
183 
225 


1,079 
1,476 

2.555 


276,120 

135,874 

65,168 

18,464 


1,802 


260 


$45  83 


$39  86 


2,689 
331 


276,120 

142,992 

69,259 

22,469 


1.846 
187 
322 


1.129 
1,594 

2,723 

392 

$41  73 


$1,231,622 
1,214,72911,238,101 


$1, 398, 608  $1, 338, 908  $1, 376, 046 
1,354,066 


$315,370 


1315,370 


1,462,891 


$350,370 


1,641,047 


$350,370 


aCcosntoflSTO. 
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HCS  OF  MABYIiAKD-lSTO-'Tl  TO  1879-'80. 


183S-T^6. 


1876-'77. 


1877-7a 


1878-^9. 


1879-^80. 


\% 


gSSo 


276,120 

146,198 

73,069 

23,083 


1,872 
182 
320 


276,120 

150.276 

75,726 

625,644 


1,956 
184 
344 


2,850 

407 

$4165 


2,906 

441 

$41  95 


11,633,^0  91,637,583 
1,623,3491    1.637,583 

•906,229 


276.120 

156,274 

81,829 

26,216 


1,989 
182 
372 


1,295 
1,776 

3,071 

472 

$40  43 


$1,540,861 
1,593,260 

$906,229 


276,120 

165,486 

84,245 

27,457 


2,009 
189 
391 


1,280 
1,811 

3,091 

491 

$43  49 


$1,611,769 
1,551,558 

$906,229 


276,120 
162,431 

85,778 
28,221 


2,044 


D.  3,055 
I.  1,533 
I.  764 


35 


46,748 
29,343 


535 


399 


1,330 
1,795 

3,125 

508 

$41  06 


$1,483,862 
1,544,366 


I. 
D. 

L 
L 
D. 


50 
16 

34 
17 
43 


310 
546 

856 


D.  $127,907 
D.       7,192 


D.   $4  77 

I.  $252,240 
I.  329,637 


$906,229 I.  $590,859 


6  The  Baltimore  BtAtistioe  are  for  14  months. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  board  of  edacation  has  general  care  and  8nx)ervi8ion  of  public  education.  The 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  a  member  and  the  executive  officer  of  the  board 
and  ex  ofiBcio  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

County  educational  affairs  are  under  the  control  of  boards  of  county  school  com- 
missioners, numbering  3  members  in  counties  having  less  than  100  schools,  appointed 
for  3  years  by  judges  of  the  circuit  courts.  District  school  affairs  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  boards  of  district  school  trustees  of  3  persons,  appointed  annually  by  the 
county  school  commissioners.  The  county  board  elects  a  person  not  a  member  to  serve 
as  its  secretary,  treasurer,  and  examiner. 

OTHBB  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  funds  for  public  schools  are  derived  from  the  income  of  a  public  school  fhnd, 
from  a  State  school  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100,  and,  when  these  are  not  sufficient,  from 
county  taxes  not  to  exceed  10  cents  on  $100  of  property,  unless  the  county  commis- 
sioners approve  a  higher  rate.  The  system  embraces  primary,  granunar,  and  high 
schools,  a  State  normal  school,  and  teachers'  institutes.  District  libraries  are  encour- 
aged by  an  appropriation  of  $10  a  year  to  each  district  that  is  willins  to  raise  an  equal 
amount  for  the  purpose;  and  district,  county,  and  State  teacher^  associations  are 
recommended  by  the  school  law  as  important  means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  pub- 
lic education.  One  or  more  schools,  free  to  white  youth  6  to  21,  must  be  taught  in  each 
district,  for  10  months  in  each  year  if  possible;  and  if  in  any  county  the  term  be  less 
than  7  months  that  county  forfeits  its  share  of  the  public  funds.  Free  public  schools 
for  colored  children  6  to  20  years  old  must  be  established  in  each  election  district  and 
kept  open  as  long  as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  county,  provided  the  average 
attendance  at  each  be  not  less  than  15  pupils.  They  are  under  the  supervision  of  specml 
boards  of  school  trustees  appointed  by  the  boards  of  county  school  commissioners,  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  schools  for  white  children,  ana  furnish  instruction  in  the 
same  branches.  All  the  school  taxes  paid  by  colored  people  go  to  support  their  schools, 
as  well  as  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  from  the  proceeds  of  the  State  school  tax. 
Teachers  are  required  to  make  quarterly  reports  of  school  statistics  to  county  school 
commissioners,  the  penalty  for  failure  being  forfeiture  of  pay.  and  county  commissioners 
must  make  annual  report  to  the  State  boara.  of  education.  A  teacher  cannot  be  legally 
employed  in  a  public  school  unless  he  has  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  county 
examiner,  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  or  the  State  board  of  education,  or 
a  diploma  as  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  SchooL — (State  school  laws,  1874.) 

Bl^SUM^  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  FOB  TEN  YEARS. 

Since  1870  no  essential  change  has  been  made  in  the  school  law;  slight  additions 
and  amendments  were  introduced  in  1872  and  1874  which  made  the  machinery  work 
more  smoothly,  but  the  organic  law  was  substantially  unaltered  during  the  decade. 
The  income  of  tho  white  schools,  however,  was  seriously  affected  in  1878  by  a  provision 
of  law  making  the  $100,000  appropriated  for  colored  schools  payable  out  of  the  tax 
(10  cents  on  $100)  which  was  imposed  in  1878  for  the  benefit  of  white  schools  exclu- 
sively. With  this  exception  the  public  school  system  has  had  10  years'  trial  under 
very  favorable  circumstances — encouragement  from  the  legislature,  sympathy  from  the 
people,  and  careful  supervision  by  the  various  boards  of  direction. 

Comparing  the  statistics  of  187d^60  with  those  of  1870-71,  we  find  an  increase  in 
enrolment  and  average  attendance,  in  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers,  in  the 
amount  of  money  i«ceived  and  expended  for  public  schools,  and  in  the  amount  of 
school  frmd,  the  only  item  showing  decrease  being  that  of  teachers'  pay.  A  similar 
comparison  of  the  county  school  statistics,  excluding  Baltimore,  e^ows  that  while  the 
population  has  increased  about  17^  per  cent,  since  1870,  the  number  of  children  en- 
rolled in  public  schools  was  47i  per  cent,  greater,  the  expenditure  for  public  schools 
only  21  per  cent,  greater,  and  the  cost  per  capita  on  enrolment  18  per  cent.  less. — 
(State  report,  1880.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  of  1879-^  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  an  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  in  the  numoer  of  schools  taught, 
and  in  that  of  teachers;  with  a  decrease  in  the  pay  of  teachers  and  in  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  for  public  schools.  No  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  number  of 
youth  of  school  age,  for  the  reason  that  a  census  of  school  population  is  taken  only 
once  in  10  years  and  that  for  1880  has  not  been  reported.  Great  improvement  in  the 
schools  is  not  expected  until  pubUc  sentiment  shall  justify  a  larger  expenditure  of 
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mooej  for  tbem;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  believed  that  much  good  would  result 
from  a  more  rigorous  execution  of  the  school  law  in  certain  particulars,  among  others 
in  respect  to  the  supervision  and  grading  of  the  schools  and  the  holding  of  teachers' 
institutes. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  first  Kindergarten  in  this  State  appears  to  have  been  established  in  1872  by 
Mrs.  Wilhelmine  (VDonnell,  at  Mount  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore ;  the  second,  by  Mrs. 
E.  Otis  Williams,  190  North  Eutaw  street,  in  the  same  city.  The  latter  still  continued 
in  1879  at  206  North  Howard  street,  and  there  are  2  others.  For  any  reporting  statis- 
tics of  1879-'d0,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  BALTIMOBE. 

OFFICERS. 

The  Baltimore  public  schools  were  still  in  1880  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  com- 
missioners of  20  members  elected  by  the  city  council  for  4  years,  one-fourth  going  out 
each  year,  the  board  electing  a  president,  secretary,  superintendent,  and  assistant 
snperintendent. 

STATISTICS.* 

The  xK>pu1ation,  according  to  the  census^  of  1880,  is  332.190;  youth  of  school  age, 
86,961;  number  enrolled,  48,066;  average  attendance,  29,961;  number  of  teachers,  8^2; 
expenditure,  $617,153. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Baltimore  reports  125  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  board^  viz :  Baltimore 
City  College,  2  high  schools  for  girls,  38  erammar,  59  primary,  5  English-Gterman,  and 
14  colored  day  schools,  1  white  and  4  colored  evening  schools,  and  1  normal  school. 
Of  the  total  number  attending  (36,337),  236  were  uou-residents,  12,496  were  pay  pupils, 
ind  23,841  free;  4,920  were  colored  and  31,417  white.  Of  the  teachers  employed,  104 
veie  men  and  718  women;  634  were  educated  at  high  schools  or  academies,  88  at 
normal  schools,  and  38  at  colleges  or  universities. 

Substantial  progress  was  made  in  the  work  of  the  schools  during  1879-'80,  though 
there  was  not  the  usual  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  attendance 
vas  not  so  satisfactory  as  during  the  previous  year.  Special  attention  was  ^iven  to  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades,  only  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  ever  passing  beyond 
the  latter.  The  grammar  schools  made  considerable  progress  during  the  year ;  the 
priiuary  improved  in  attendance,  methods  of  instruction,  character  of  the  work  ac- 
eompliflhed,  discipline,  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  study,  punctuality,  neatness,  and 
morality.  Music,  drawing,  and  German  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  Music 
md  drawing  are  taught  by  regular  and  special  teachers:  music  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  and  high  schools  for  girls,  and  drawing  in  all  the  schools.  The  colored 
schools  give  the  same  grade  of  instruction  as  those  for  whites;  the  houses  for  them  are 
ai  eomfortable,  and  there  is  no  discrimination  against  them.  The  5  evening  schools 
tao^bt  durioff  the  early  part  of  the  year  were  not  reopened  in  October,  partly  from 
a  lack  of  funds  and  also  because  it  was  thought  the  results  had  not  been  commensu- 
rate with  the  cost.  Baltimore  City  College  (the  high  school  for  boys)  had  560  pupils, 
with  13  teachers.  The  graduating  cfass  increases  every  year,  showing  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  year  to  the  course  has  not  made  it  less  popular.  Pupils  are  prepared  here  for 
admiffiion  to  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  two  girls'  hich  schools  had  846  pupils 
ooder  22  teachers.  The  Saturday  normal  class  was  suspended  in  order  to  give  time  and 
opportonity  to  reoonstmct  it  on  a  new  basis. — (Report,  1879-*80.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  organized  in  1866^ad  its  200  free 
seats  iiUed  during  1879-^80,  the  total  enrolment  being  251,  of  whom  222  were  men  and 
29  women,  besides  25  teachers  who  attended  a  special  summer  class.  Every  county  in 
the  State  was  represented,  some  by  more,  others  by  fewer  than  the  legal  quota,  which 
ift  fixed  bv  the  representation  of  each  county  in  the  State  le^slature.  Students  must 
file  a  declaration  that  their  object  in  entering  is  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State;  and  if  they  fail  to  eng«Tjge  in  teaching,  as  pledged,  they 
forfisit  |30  for  each  session  they  have  attended.    This  normal  has  sent  nearly  600 

^Sfceptin  Baltimore,  the  school  statistics  of  Maiyland  cities  are  not  reported  apart  from  thoee  of 
tfecoQBliea. 
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teachers  into  the  public  schools,  and  two-thirds  of  them  are  still  in  the  service.  The 
mraduates  in  1879-'80  numbered  45.  of  whom  all  but  5  engaged  in  teaching.  Besides 
nie  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000  the  school  received  in l879-'80  $1,000  for  the  repair 
of  its  building. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Baltimore  Colored  Normal  School,  organized  in  1864  and  in  1879  having  50 
normal  students,  sends  no  report  for  1880. 

A  normal  Kinaergarten  training  school  was  opened  in  September,  1879,  by  Anna  W. 
Barnard,  and  had  4  students  during  the  year,  all  of  whom  were  graduated,  the  course 
of  study  covering  only  one  year. —  (Return.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

According  to  the  school  law  a  normal  institute  for  teachers  must  be  held  in  each 
county  every  year  and  continue  in  session  5  days.  The  report  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion gives  no  information  regarding  the  institute  work  in  1879-*80  beyond  mentioning 
that  in  Baltimore  County  the  interest  in  institutes,  associations,  and  normal  classes 
was  reviving,  and  that  many  who  never  before  gave  them  a  thought  were  beginning 
to  realize  tho!r  importance  as  valuable  helps  in  the  every  day  work  of  the  school 
room.  No  inaiitute  was  held  in  Kent  County,  but  there  were  5  well  attended  meetings 
of  the  teachers'  county  association. —  (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Maryland  School  Journal,  established  September,  1874^  and  edited  by  the  State 
superintendent,  appears  to  have  ceased  with  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume,  June,  1880. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  county  school  commissioners  to  establish  high  schools  when  buildings 
for  the  purpose  are  presented  by  districts,  "if  in  their  judgment  there  be  any  neces- 
sity therefor."  The  number  in  operation  does  not  appear,  but  the  report  of  the  board 
of  education  gives  that  of  public  school  pupils  in  the  various  counties  who  are  pnr- 
suing  studies  above  those  of  the  common  school  grades  as  follows :  In  book-keeping, 
961;  algebra,  2,877;  philosophy,  2,054;  geometry,  1,353:  physiology,  2,207;  Latin, 
701 ;  Greek,  17 ;  French,  61 ;  German,  6i)8 ;  botany,  25.  Besides  these,  there  were  in 
Baltimore  attending  the  2  high  schools  for  girls  and  the  city  college  a  total  of  1,406 
pupils,  of  whom  112  were  graduated  in  the  regular  courses  and  17  in  the  one  year's 
course  of  the  college.  In  the  girls'  high  schools  the  number  of  studies  was  reduced 
with  advantage,  the  committee  and  the  superintendent  believing  that  the  pressure 
was  too  great  for  the  health  of  the  pupils.  The  same  trouble  exists  In  the  city  college, 
and  similar  action  will  probably  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  course  there. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Of  18  academies  receiving  donations  from  public  fVinds,  13  report  to  the  State  board 
of  education  an  attendance  of  628  pupils  under  27  teachers.  Thirty  of  the  pupils  studied 
Greek;  133,  Latin;  27,  French:  16,  German;  95,  algebra;  64,  geometry;  22,  trigonom- 
etrv;  67,  natural  philosophy;  18,  chemistry;  63,  physiology ;  17,  botany;  41, rhetoric; 
and  36,  English  literature. 

For  statistics  of  these  and  other  academic  schools  reporting,  also  of  business  colleges 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  I V,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appen- 
dix, and  summaries  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLBQBS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Four  of  the  8  colleges  and  universities  reporting  for  1879-'80,  viz,  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis;  Washington  College,  Chestertown;  Frederick  College,  Frederick;  and 
Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  receive  annual  donations  from  the  State, 
which  amounted  in  1879-'60  to  a  total  of  $33,800.  In  return  for  this  assistance  the  col- 
leges issue  an  aggregate  of  143  free  scholarships  (including  tuition,  board,  and  other 
expenses)  to  students  who  are  selected  by  the  county  boards  of  commissioners  after  a 
competitive  examination.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  must  pledge  themselves  to 
teacn  school  in  the  State  for  2  years  after  graduation.    All  the  colleges  above  men- 
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tioned  are  non-seotarian,  except  Western  Maryland  College,  whioh  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Ftotestant  Chnroh.  This  is  also  the  only  one  of  the  4  which 
admits  yoon^  women  as  well  as  men.  Of  the  remaining  4  institutions,  viz,  Johns  Hop* 
kins  University  and  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  and  Rock  Hill  and  St.  Charles  Colleges, 
at  Ellicott  City,  aU  are  under  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  except 
the  firstj  which  is  non-sectarian.  That  university,  being  devoted  principally  to  the 
needs  of  graduate  students  and  specialists  of  high  acquirements,  is  tne  only  one  of  the 
8  that  makes  no  provision  for  preparatory  instruction,  a  number  of  them  beginning 
as  low  as  grammar  grades.  AU  have  classical  courses,  one  adds  a  scientific  course, 
and  2  have  commercial  courses^  nearly  all  ^ve  instruction  in  French  and  German,  3 
adding  music,  and  1  also  drawing  ana  painting. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  organizea  in  1876  (the  only  one  of  the  collegiate  institu- 
tions referred  to  which  was  opened  during  the  last  decade),  completed  in  October,  1880, 
its  fourth  year  of  instruction,  having  had  during  that  time  a  total  of  475  students,  of 
whom  254  were^raduates  of  other  cofleges  and  221  were  undergradaates.  The  number 
attending  in  187^-^  (1^)  comprised  80  undergraduates  and  79  graduates  (including 
fellows),  all  taught  by  33  professors  and  assistants.  Students  are  m vided  into  2  classes, 
collegiate  and  university.  For  the  former  there  is  a  rigid  matriculation  examination, 
after  which  a  liberal  choice  is  allowed  among  the  stnmes  usually  pursaed  at  college, 
and  when  one  of  the  linguistio,  scientific,  or  philosophical  courses  has  been  prosecuted 
for  at  least  three  years,  a  student  is  entitled  to  be  examined  for  the  degree  of  a.  b. 
University  students  are  those  who  have  already  received  a  collegiate  training  here  or 
elsewhere  and  desire  to  prosecute  advanced  courses  of  literary  and  scientific  work. 
While  encouraged  by  i>er8onal  counsel  and  the  use  of  libraries  and  laboratories,  d^., 
20  fellowships,  valued  at  $500  each,  are  annually  awarded  to  this  class  of  students. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  classes  there  have  been  in  successive  years  Saturday  classes 
for  teachers  in  physiology  and  natural  history,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  in  mathe- 
matics, and  in  Latin.  Special  demonstrations  and  lectures  for  medical  students  con- 
nected with  other  institutions  have  been  given,  also  public  lectures,  which  were 
attended  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subjects  announced.  It  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  authorities  to  advance  human  knowledge  by  careful  investigations  and 
research,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diffuse  among  the  people  the  latest  and  most  useful 
results  of  university  worki 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THB  8XJPBRI0B  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMSN. 

For  information  respecting  the  schools  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  women, 
see  Table  YIII  of  the  append^,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PEOFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCISNTIFIC. 

Scientific  instruction  is  given  in  this  State  chiefly  in  the  Mainland  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  near  College  Station,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  reported  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  with 
a  full  faculty  and  about  the  same  number  of  students  as  in  l87&-*79.  Its  curriculum 
is  divided  into  7  dei>artment8.  viz :  (1)  civil  engineering  and  astronomy ;  (2)  English 
literature,  mental  science,  ana  history ;  (3)  pure  mathematics :  (4)  physicaand  applied 
mathematics;  (5)  agriculture,  architecture,  and  drawing;  (6)  chemistry  and  natural 
l^istory ;  (7)  ancient  and  modem  languages.  Military  instruction  also  forms  a  part  of 
tJie  course.  The  degrees  conferred  are  a.  b.,  b.  s..  and  a.  m.^  and  graduate  in  agri- 
culture. The  college  farm  contains  286  acres ;  tne  soil,  being  of  various  qualities 
and  conditions,  affords  good  opportunity  for  experiments. — (State  report  and  cata- 
logue.) 

In  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  the  course  of  study  is  largely  scientific,  including, 
besides  the  literary  and  linguistio  branches,  all  the  higher  mathematics,  physics, 
astronomy,  chemistry,  dynamics,  navi^tion,  surveying,  and  steam  engineering. 
There  is  a  department  for  the  special  training  of  engineers,  another  for  training  mia- 
shipmen.    The  course  in  each  covers  4  years  at  the  academy  and  2  at  sea. 

John$  Hoj^hins  Univenitg  furnishes  facilities  for  the  most  advanced  study  and  investi- 
gation in  scientific  branches,  more  particularly  in  its  graduate  department,  the  under- 
graduate presenting  the  usual  scientific  studies  of  a  collegiate  course.  There  are  3 
Eiboratories,  devoted,  respectively,  to  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology.  For  the  guid- 
ance of  advanced  students  various  plans  of  study  have  been  devised,  differing  ooth 
firom  lectures  and  classes.  Special  students  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  other  studies 
meet  at  stated  times,  under  the  direction  of  professors,  for  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  papers  on  the  subiects  under  investigation  and  for  the  reading  of  scientific 
Jouxnala.   Five  associations  have  met  frequently  for  the  presentation  of  scientific  and 
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literary  papers,  and  4  scientltic  journals  are  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  uni- 
versity. During  the  warm  months,  a  zoological  station  has  been  maintained  on  the 
seaboard ;  it  was  stationed  during  IfcJTS  and  1879  on  the  Chesapeake,  but  in  1880  at 
Beaufort,  N.  C,  while  another  for  beginners  was  established  on  the  Chesapeake. — 
(Catalogue,  1879-'80.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  at  Baltimore  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  St- 
Sulnice  and  St.  Mary's  University ;  in  Ilchester,  at  Mount  St.  Clement's  College;  and 
in  Woodstock,  at  the  Woodstock  College  of  Baltimore  County,  all  three  institutions 
being  Roman  Catholic.  They  enrolled  a  total  of  263  students,  under  19  instructors. 
In  the  first,  the  coarse  of  study  extends  over  5  years  and  3  months,  of  which  2  years 
are  preparatory ;  the  other  two  report  courses  of  6  and  7  years,  respectively,  but  the 

Sroportion  of  this  time  devoted  to  theological  study  is  not  stated.  The  Centenary 
iblical  Association,  Baltimore,  devotc^d  to  the  biblical  education  of  colored  students, 
sends  no  report  for  1879-'80.  For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table 
XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summaiy  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Legal  training  may  be  obtained  in  the  school  of  law  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore,  which  presents  a  course  of  study  covering  2  years  of  35  weeks  each  and 
requires  an  examination  of  applicants  for  admission.  Of  the  60  students  attending  in 
1879-'80,  50  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science. —  (Return.) 

The  medical  schools  of  most  importance  in  tliis  State  are  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  both  at  Balti- 
more. Both  require  for  graduation  the  usual  3  years  of  medical  study,  including  2 
courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each,  or  attendance  on  an  optional  graded  course  of  3 
years.  The  first  named  school  had  173  students  in  1879-'80,  under  ^  instructors,  and 
graduated  66  doctors  of  medicine. — (Return.) 

Dentistry  is  taught  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  which  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  dental  college  in  the  world.  It  was  chartered  in  1849  and  opened  for  in- 
struction in  1840,  having  since  then  graduated  841  students.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion embraces  pathology  and  therapeutics,  anatomy  and  physiology,  chemistry  and 
materia  medica,  mechanical  dentistry  and  metallurgy,  dental  surgery,  and  infirmary 
practice,  all  covering  5^  months  each  year  of  the  2  years  in  the  course.  Graduates  of 
this  college  desiring  to  ^aduate  in  medicine  are  required  to  give  only  one  year's  study 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore.  There  were  97  dental  students 
in  1879-'80,  of  whom  13  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science. — (Catalogue  and 
return.) 

The  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  requires  for  graduation  attendance 
on  2  courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each,  with  a  course  of  analytical  instruction  and 
an  apprenticeship  of  4  years  in  the  business.  There  were  about  (^  students  in  1879-'d0, 
of  wnom  20  were  graduated. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCrriON. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  I>umhy  Frederick  City,  was  established  in  1867 
nnder  the  name  of  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Its 
name  was  changed  by  the  last  legislature  to  prevent  a  misapprehension  of  the  objects 
and  character  of  the  school,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  asylums  and  reforma- 
tories, but  does  a  purely  educational  work  and  admits  only  such  pupils  as  can  profit  by 
the  course  of  study.  This  embraces,  besides  certain  employments,  the  common  school 
branches  of  study,  and  in  special  cases  the  higher  mathematics  and  other  advanced 
studies.  .Ail,  on  entering,  are  examined  by  the  snecial  teacher  of  lip  reading  and  ar- 
ticulation, and  such  as  give  promise  of  being  benefited  receive  daily  instruction. 
Drawing  has  recently  been  added  to  the  course.  Shoemaking,  cabinet  working,  and 
printing  are  taught  to  the  boys,  housework  and  sewing  to  the  girls.— (State  report, 
1879-W.) 

F,  Knapp^s  InetiUite^  Baltimore,  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
opened  in  1876,  reports  32  pupils  under  3  instructors  in  1880. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Marifland  Institution  for  the  Blind^  intended  to  give  instruction  in  literature  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  admits  pupils  between  9  and  18  years  of  age  on  payment  of  $300, 
which  defrays  all  expenses  except  for  clothing;  but  pupils  whose  friends  are  unable 
to  pay  that  amount  maybe  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State  on  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernor. The  school  is  divided  into  primary,  intermediate,  and  higher  classes.  The 
musical  course  gives  thorough  rudimentary  instruction,  embracing  vocal  culture, 
piano,  organ,  and  violin,  with  thorough-bass  and  counterpoint.    Piano  tuning  reoeiyes 
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special  attention,  as  being  the  most  snocessfol  and  profitable  employment  in  which 
the  blind  can  engage.  « Broom  and  mattress  making  are  tanght  in  the  shops. — (Cata- 
logne  and  State  report.) 

The  InatUution  far  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf-Mutes^  Baltimore,  established  in  1872, 
had  32  pnpils  in  1879-'80.  of  whom  14  were  blind  and  18  deaf-mutes.  The  instruction 
given  is  the  same  as  in  tne  institution  for  white  children. — (Catalogue.) 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ART. 

The  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Baltimore,  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  State  in  teaching  drawing,  a  study  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  constructive  work  and  every  mechanical  or  partly  mechanical 
occupation.  More  than  300  pupils  are  receiving  instruction  here  in  day  and  evening 
classes,  and  there  are  accommodations  for  as  mau^  more.  As  the  report  of  the  State 
board  of  education  suggests,  the  resources  of  the  institute  might  be  utilized  so  as  to 
make  it  serve  as  the  normal  art  school  of  the  State,  and  thus  supply,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  need  for  skilled  teachers  in  drawing.  Among  the  branches  of'  the  subject  tanght 
are  pencil,  charcoal,  and  crayon  drawing,  painting  in  water  colors  and  in  oil,  sketch- 
ing, ornament  and  design,  also  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing. — (State  report. ) 

The  report  of  the  Peabody  Institute^  Baltimore,  for  the  later  months  of  1880  shows 
thalk  besides  the  instruction  given  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  4  lectures  on  art 
(classic,  early  Christian,  medifeval,  and  religious)  were  delivered  in  its  hall  from 
November  9  to  November  18. 

In  the  classes  of  the  Decorative  Art  Sodety,  Baltimore,  there  were  in  1880  3  teachers 
and  47  pnpils. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  li.  A.  Kbwbll,  State  tuptrintenderU  €/ pubUo  instruction,  Baitimore, 

[Term,  Jannary,  1880,  to  January,  1882.1 

Mr.  Newell  has  served  since  the  reoonstmction  of  the  school  system  in  1878,  in  saooeaslye  terms  of 
2  years  each. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATION Ali  STATISTICS 


1870-'71. 

1871-'72. 

1872-'73. 

1873-^4. 

1874-'75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  age  (5-15).. 
Youth  of  all  ages  in  public 

schools. 

Number  over  15  attending 

Average  daily  attendance 

Average  membership  for  the 

year. 
Per   cent,  of  attendance   on 

278,249 
273,661 

21,973 
201,750 

282,485 
276,602 

23,211 
205,252 

287,090 
283,872 

23,905 
202,882 

292,481 
297,025 

24,687 
210,248 

294,708 
302,118 

32,986 
216,861 

membership. 
Number  attending  evening 

schools. 
Average  attendance  in  evening 

schools. 
Attendance  in  high  schools.... 

8,713 
4,577 

10,794 
5,534 

16,368 
6,474 

3,479 

5,000 

In  charitable  ana  reformatory 

schools. 
In  academies  and  private 

schools. 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools 

Average  length  of  term  in  days. 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  high  scnools 

Charitable  and  reformatory 

schools. 
Academies  and  private  schools. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women  teaching  in  public 

schools. 

Total  number  teaching 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 
Number  of  teachers  in  high 

schools. 
Teachers  in  evening  schools.  - . 

1,531 
15,388 

5,076 

169 

51 

181 

20 

478 

1.049 
7,186 

8,235 

(76  44 

31  67 

1,148 
17,952 

5,193 
168 

1,304 
22,001 

5,305 

*168 

85 

190 

18 

473 

1,028 
7,421 

8,449 

$93  65 

34  14 

1,219 
17,887 

5,425 
168 

89 
209 

18 

471 

1,078 
7,637 

8,715 

$94  33 

34  34 

1,240 
24.244 

5,551 

99 

208 

12 

432 

1,169 
8,047 

9,216 

$88  37 

35  35 

176 
18 

521 

1,024 
7,419 

8,443 

$85  09 

32  39 

360 
25 

$5,663,930 
5,663,930 

373 
23 

$4,206,054 
6,241,239 

$2,127,653 
180,000 

444 
21 

$4,522,491 
6,050,507 

$1,711,480 
88,133 

525 
19 

$6,410,514 
7,000,000 

$2,065,238 
177,227 

In  charitable  and  reformatory 
schools. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE,  a 

Receipts  for  public  schools  — 
Expendituresforpublic  schools 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  school  fund 

30 

$3,473,131 
3,520,510 

Income  of  school  fund... 

$87,356 

a  The  receipts  and  ezpenditiiree  for  educational  porpoaes  ore  very  inadequately  reported; 
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OF  MASSACHUSETTS-1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


187&^6. 

187^77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-^80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-79. 

41 
|i5 

1 

300,834 
305,776 

296,375 
307,832 

297.202 
310,181 

303,836 
311,528 

307,321 
306,777 

I.   3,485 
D.  4,751 

I. 

L 

29,072 
33,116 

27,213 
218,903 

28,190 
222,704 

27,404 
228,447 

27,603 
234,249 

25.020 
233,127 
261,247 

89 

10,360 

D.  2,583 
D.   1,122 

I. 
I. 

3,047 
31,377 

9,337 
4,424 

11,529 
5,305 

11, 717 

10,531 

D.    171 

5,552 

3,348 

4,503 

L   1,155 

I. 

1,024 

15,826 

19,160 
1,541 

19,514 
1,219 

19,311 
1,230 

18,758 
1,081 

D.    553 
D.    149 

1,308 

D. 

450 

20,289 

19,167 

23,994 

23,830 

26,289 

I.   2,459 

I. 

10,901 

5,542 
176 
114 
212 

18 

5,556 

175 

92 

216 

18 

429 

6,730 

176 

94 

216 

19 

463 

6,558 

175 

88 

216 

17 

444 

5,570 

177 

116 

215 

17 

423 

I.     12 
I.      2 
I.     28 
D.     1 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 

D. 

494 

8 

65 

34 

3 

413 

D.     21 

55 

1,201 
7,650 

1,176 
7,544 

1,118 
7,390 

1,212 
7,537 

1,133 
7,462 

D.     79 
D.     75 

L 
I. 

84 
276 

8,851 

$84  78 

35  25 

582 

8,720 

$82  22 

34  20 

594 

445 

18 

8,508 

$75  64 

33  04 

595 

457 
19 

8,749 

$67  44 

33  50 

494 

423 
16 

8,596 

$67  54 

30  59 

494 

389 
21 

D.    154 
L   $0  10 
D.   2  91 

I. 
D. 
D. 

360 

$8  90 

1  08 

364 

D.     34 
I.      5 

18 

D. 

9 

(6,105,536 
6,105,536 

$5,481,598 
5,582,519 

$4,535,635 
5,166,988 

$4,399,801 
4,994,824 

$4,622,609 
5,156,731 

I.  $222, 808 
L  161,907 

I.$l,149,478 
I.  1,636,221 

12.066.866 

$2,067,000 
140,861 

$2,067,000 
140,862 

$2,075,540 
139,818 

$2,086,886 
138,016 

L  $11,346 
D.  1,802 

152,704 

tbexMd  amountt  ooUeotod  aad  disbuned  tre  generally  maoli  larger  than  those  here  giren. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  board  of  education  (which  includes  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  8 
others  appointed  by  the  governor  with  consent  of  council,  to  hold  oflSce  §  years,  1  goine 
out  each  year)  has  had  general  charge  of  the  school  system  since  1837.  The  board 
appoints  a  secretary,  who  acts  as  State  superintendent,  and  who  has  had,  since  1850, 
agents  to  assist  him  in  visiting  the  schoms.  A  State  director  of  art  education  has 
since  1871  had  supervision  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  cities  with  10,000  or 
more  inhabitants,  and  was  still  serving  at  the  close  of  1880.  Under  the  town  system 
the  local  oflftcers  are  school  committees  of  3  members  or  some  multiple  of  3,  and  under 
the  district  system  prudential  committees  of  1  member.  There  are  also  superintendents 
of  public  schools  in  cities  and  towns  which  provide  for  them. 

Women  are  eligible  to  school  committees  and  may  vote  for  school  officers.  One  is 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  system  comprises  common,  high^  and  normal  schools  Tthe  latter  including  a 
normal  art  school),  also  evening,  industrial,  truant,  and  State  cnaritable  schools.  The 
public  schools  are  sustained  by  local  taxation  and  by  the  income  of  the  State  school 
fund,  one-half  of  which  is  for  general  educational  purposes,  the  remainder  for  specific 
appropriations.  Towns  and  cities  cannot  receive  their  share  of  this  income  unless 
they  have  raised  by  tax  for  general  school  purposes  the  previous  year  at  least  $3  for 
each  resident  between  5  and  15  years  of  age ;  have  provided  enough  schools  to  instruct 
all  children  of  this  age;  have  kept  these  open  at  least  6  months,  and  have  made  pro- 
vision for  the  enforcement  of  the  truancy  laws.  If  the  inhabitants  number  over  10,000, 
arraugements  must  also  have  been  made  for  the  free  instruction  in  industrial  or 
mechanical  drawing  of  persons  over  15  either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  and  in  towns 
containing  500  families  a  high  school  must  have  been  establisbed.  Towns  which 
refuse  or  neglect  to  provide  for  the  support  of  schools  as  required  by  law  not  only 
lose  their  share  of  State  funds,  but  forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  highest  amount 
ever  voted  therein  for  the  support  of  schools.  Neglect  to  elect  school  committees 
causes  towns  to  forfeit  from  $500  to  (1,000.  The  city  council  of  any  town  may  estab- 
lish one  or  more  industrial  schools  and  raise  and  appropriate  the  money  necessary  to 
render  them  efficient,  and  any  town  may  establish  additional  schools  either  in  the  day 
or  evening  for  persons  over  12.  Teachers  cannot  be  employed  in  public  schools  tiU 
they  have  received  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  school  committee,  and  are 
not  to  receive  pay  for  services  till  they  have  made  to  the  committee  the  report  of 
school  attendance,  &c. ,  required  by  law.  Children  under  16  cannot  be  employed  in  fac- 
tories, unless  the  employer  holds  a  certificate  from  the  school  committee  stating  their 
age,  place  of  birth,  and  that  they  have  attended  school  20  weeks  the  preceding  year. 
Children  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  may  not  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment  while  the  schools  are  in  session.  No  discrim- 
ination is  to  be  made  in  the  schools  as  to  race,  color,  or  religions  opinions.  The  Bible 
is  to  be  read  in  them  without  note  or  comment,  but  no  child  may  be  made  to  read 
it  in  a  version  of  which  the  parent  or  guardian  disapproves.  School  committees  direct 
the  text  books  to  be  used  in  their  schools  and  prescribe  the  courses  of  study  to  be  pur- 
sued. Very  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  school  laws  since  1870-71,  and  these 
relate  chiefly  to  the  employment  of  children  within  the  school  age  in  manufacturing 
establishments.  In  1873  the  term  of  school  attendance  on  which  depended  permission 
to  engage  in  employments  was  extended  from  12  to  20  weeks,  and  in  1874  the  20  weeks 
were  made  consecutive.  In  1876  it  was  enacted  that  no  child  under  10  should  be  em- 
ployed in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment  on  penalty  of 
from  $20  to  $50  fine,  and  that  when  children  under  14  were  so  employed  their  em- 
ployer must  have  a  certificate  from  the  school  authorities  showing  that  the  law  re- 
quiring a  school  attendance  of  20  weeks  has  been  complied  with.  In  1878  the  law  of 
1866,  which  had  merely  authorized  cities  and  towns  to  make  suitable  provision  for 
the  training  of  neglected  children,  was  made  imperative  for  cities  and  towns  of  5,000 
or  more  inhabitants. 

A  law  of  1876  provided  that  school  committees  should  furnish  school  books  fr«e  to 
pupils.  Another  authorized  committees  to  have  sewing  taught  in  the  public  schools 
whenever  they  saw  fit.  In  1879  women  were  i>ermittod  to  vote  for  school  officers. 
They  were  ali-eady  eligible  to  serve  on  school  committees. 

GBNERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  1879-^80  show  an  increase  of  3,485  in  the  enumeration  of  children 
5  to  15  and  a  decrease  of  4,751  in  the  number  of  those  of  all  aees  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  while  the  number  in  average  daily  attendance  was  only  1,122  leas  than  the 
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preyions  year.  For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the  enrolment  in  public  schools 
failed  to  exceed  the  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age.  In  IHTS-'fQ  the  number 
of  all  ages  attending  public  schools  was  7,692  fi;Teater  than  the  number  of  persons  5-15, 
while  in  1879-'b0  it  was  544  less,  making  a  difference  of  more  than  8,000.  Usually 
from  25,000  to  30,000 pupils  under  5  or  over  15  attend  public  schools;  but  this  year  the 
number  attending  over  15  was  2,500  less  than  in  1878-79  and  there  was  a  slight  increase 
in  the  attendance  on  private  and  parochial  schools.  These  items  t^ken  together  are 
thought  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  decrease  of  1,122  in  average  attendance,  but 
not  for  the  very  large  decrease  in  the  number  reported  as  enrolled.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  until  the  last  year  many  pupils  have  been  registered  twice,  owing 
to  change  of  residence  during  the  year,  while  in  1879-^^0  this  error  was  avoided  by  the 
adoption  of  new  rules  regulating  enrolment.  The  avera^  attendance  during  the  year 
was  69  per  cent,  of  the  average  membership.  The  latter  item,  which  has  been  secured 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  gives,  it  is  claimed,  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  regularitv 
of  attendance  than  can  be  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  average  attendance  witn 
enrolment.  There  was  a  slight  increase  of  schools  taught  and  in  the  length  of  term ; 
also  in  the  number  of  evening  schools  and  the  average  attendance  in  them.  The 
number  of  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  was  less  than  in  1878-79 ;  the  average 
monthly  pay  of  men  increased  10  cents,  while  that  of  women  was  $2.91  less. 

The  secretary  of  the  board,  in  his  report  for  1879-^80,  gives  considerable  space  to  a 
consideration  of  the  question  whether  the  public  schools  are  producing  sucn  results 
as  justify  the  State  in  compelling  their  support.  He  maintains  that  they  are ;  that 
the  mass  of  children  in  the  State  are  educated  in  them ;  that  the  work  done  is  good  and 
thorough,  and  that  the  education  given  trains  to  good  citizenship.  Only  about  two- 
fifths  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  native  population  of  the  State  are  illite  'ate,  the  proportion 
having  decreased  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  since  1H50,  when  three- fifths  of  1  per  cent, 
of  natives  were  illiterate.  The  average  quality  of  the  school  work  is  shown  oy  a  ref- 
erence to  examinations  held  in  Norfolk  County,  the  schools  of  which  are  considered  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  those  throughout  the  State.  These  examinations  were  held 
in  1878  by  a  special  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  disinterested 
gentlemen  skilled  in  school  affairs.  The  average  of  perfect  work  shown  by  the  papers 
was  57  per  cent. — "an  amount  of  perfection,"  the  secretary  remarks,  "7  percent,  nigher 
than  is  required  for  a  diploma  in  some  of  our  best  colleges. "  He  says  the  examination 
has  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  "the  schools,  with  all  their  imperfections,  are, 
on  the  whole,  doing  creditable  work ;  that  trained  teachers  accomplish  by  far  the  best 
results,  and  that  an  efficient  superintendence  is  the  agency  to  which  we  must  look  for 
the  conditions  of  good  schools." 

Progress  in  educational  affairs  during  the  past  decade  ha«  been  made  in  many  direc- 
tions which  cannot  be  indicated  by  anv  ^atistical  exhibit.  The  figures  show  an 
increase  of  29,072  in  school  population,  of  33,1(56  in  the  total  number  enrolled,  of  3,047 
in  the  number  of  these  over  15  years  old,  and  of  31,377  in  average  daily  attendance. 
The  number  of  public  day  schools,  includiog  high  schools,  increased  528 ;  their  average 
length  of  term,  8  days.  More  evening  schools  were  taught  in  the  later  years,  with  a 
generally  larger  enrolment  but  somewhat  reduced  average  attendance.  There  were 
360  more  teachers  employed  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning,  84  more  men  and  276 
more  women.    The  average  monthly  pay  of  men  fell  off  $8.90  and  that  of  women  $1.08. 

Among  the  evidences  of  progress  which  do  not  appear  in  the  above  figures  may  be 
mentioned  an  increased  determination  to  bring  all  the  youth  of  school  age  under  the 
influence  of  the  public  schools,  as  shown  in  the  various  amendments  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  employment  of  children,  in  the  machinery  for  preventing  truancy,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  reformation  of  truants  and  neglected  children. 
Another  important  point  is  the  increased  interest  in  industrial  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  the  improvement  in  it  throughout  the  State,  which  has  already  made  its  influ- 
ence felt  in  the  industrial  arts  and  is  still  making  progress  in  that  direction.  Edu- 
cators are  turning  their  attention  towards  the  introduction  of  the  industrial  element 
into  education.  The  problem  how  to  combine  it  with  the  common  school  studies  has 
not  yet  been  solved,  but  such  occupations  as  sewing  and  knitting  have  been  intro- 
duced with  success  in  some  places  and  the  elements  of  some  mechanical  industries  in 
others. 

A  decided  advance  has  taken  place  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Educators  have  turned 
their  attention  from  mere  mechanical  practice  to  the  principles  on  which  the  art  is 
founded,  and  as  a  result  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  some  towns  in  courses  of 
study  and  methods  of  instruction.  More  attention  is  given  to  primary  teaching ;  there 
is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  putting  the  best  teachers  into  the  elementary  schools 
and  paying  them  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  difficult  and  delicate  nature  of  their 
work.  A  more  humane  style  of  school  government  also  prevails.  The  rod  has  been 
largely  displaced  by  appeals  to  higher  principles  of  action  than  the  fear  of  punishment. 
The  school-houses  are  improved  in  respect  to  convenience  and  taste  and  better  supplied 
with  books,  maps,  and  other  illustrative  apparatus.  There  is  a  more  prevalent  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  school  superintendence;  and  in  towns  that  are  too  small  to  employ  a 
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erintendent  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  school  committee  to  appoint  one  of 
beir  number  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  as  is  necessary  to  the  work  of  sopervision. — 
(State  report,  1878-^9.) 

kindergXrtek. 

Of  the  16  Kindergarten  in  different  sections  of  this  State  reporting  to  this  Bureau  in 
1879  all  have  been  established  since  1870.  For  statistics  of  these  and  any  others  re- 
porting for  ItiSOf  reference  is  made  to  Table  Y  of  the  appendix. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

There  are  school  committees  of  3  members,  or  some  multiple  of  3,  elected  annually, 
one-third  going  out  each  year,  and  usually  a  superintendent  chosen  by  the  committee. 
Boston  has  also  a  board  of  supervisors  of  6  members,  who,  with  the  supraintendent, 
hold  office  2  years. 

STATISTICS. 


Towns  and  oltiet. 


Population, 
oenaaaoz 
1880. 

Childranof 
•ohoolsge. 

Enrolment 
in  pablio 
achoolt. 

Average 
dany    atr 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachen. 

U,1U 

1,679 

1,934 

1,288 

69 

8,445 

1,888 

1,381 

1,104 

86 

802,685 

64.766 

66.667 

45,496 

1,124 

13.608 

2,107 

2,804 

1,795 

45 

8,053 

1,852 

1.473 

971 

86 

62,740 

8,885 

8.500 

6,385 

189 

21,785 

8,461 

8,069 

2.815 

68 

11,325 

2,104 

1.467 

1,041 

44 

8,030 

1,579 

1.521 

1,179 

28 

49,006 

9,686 

9,155 

6.650 

158 

12,405 

2.239 

2.466 

1,834 

60 

19,329 

4,050 

4,042 

8,008 

91 

18.475 

2,748 

2,783 

2,087 

67 

21,851 

8,587 

2,503 

1,571 

60 

39,173 

6,836 

6,866 

4,232 

131 

60,485 

8,393 

9,118 

6,102 

174 

38,284 

6,792 

6,183 

4,667 

127 

12,017 

2,153 

2,688 

1,844 

61 

10,126 

2,066 

2,068 

1,6U 

49 

7,673 

1,279 

1,265 

1,029 

84 

9,310 

2,082 

2,353 

1,678 

49 

8,480 

1,597 

1,624 

1,307 

44 

26,875 

4,208 

4.875 

8,438 

99 

13,537 

2,450 

2,049 

1,406 

47 

16,095 

8,028 

8,897 

2,541 

85 

10,192 

2,160 

2,035 

1,443 

88 

12,172 

2,026 

2,197 

1,600 

64 

9,028 

1,730 

1.802 

1,276 

88 

13,367 

2,353 

2.605 

1,805 

72 

10,529 

1.704 

1,910 

1.467 

69 

27.698 

4,673 

8,858 

2,807 

103 

24,985 

4,500 

5,162 

8,902 

92 

,       83,340 
'       21,213 

6,624 

6,686 

4,192 

118 

8,246 

8,529 

2,536 

72 

11,711 

1,808 

2,227 

1,639 

62 

7,587 

1.430 

1,590 

1,140 

65 

10,571 

2.075 

2,179 

1,770 

62 

10,938 

2.424 

2,238 

1,790 

47 

68,295 

9,827 

10,029 

7,170 

200 

Bxpendi* 
ture. 


Attleborongh 

Bererly 

Boeton 

Brockton 

Brookline.... 
Cambridge... 

Chelaea 

Cbioopee .... 

Clinton 

FallRlYer... 
Fitchbnrg  ... 
Oloucester. . . 
HaverhUl.... 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Marlborongh 

Medford 

Milford 

Natick 

New  Bedford 
Newbnryport 

Newton 

North  Adams 
Northampton 

Peabody 

Pittsfield.... 

Qolncy 

Salem 

SomerviUe... 
Springfield... 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Westfield 

Weymoath  . . 

WoDom 

Worcester... 


$1,693,165 
27,707 


163,048 

"S'soi 


38,458 
67,912 
52,728 
46,122 
69,668 
168,971 


39,874 
21,074 


61,770 
'83,'6i3 


23.475 


84,689 
79,625 
90,551 
46,381 
82,249 


81,185 
167,559 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


The  BoBton  public  system  in  the  spring  of  the  school  year  1879-'60  embraced  primary 
schools  in  110  buildings,  grammar  in  49^  nigh  in  9  (with  a  fine  central  high  school  then 
nearly  completed),  wid  normal  in  1,  besides  3  si>ecial  schools  (including  a  Horace  Mann 
school  and  2  schools  for  licensed  minors),  6  evening  drawing  schools,  1  evening  high  and 
16  evening  elementary  schools.  The  average  number  belonging  June,  1880,  is  given  as 
20,730  in  primary  grades,  under  406  teachers;  27,734  in  grammar,  under  589  teachers; 
1,971  in  high  schools,  under  75  teachers;  and  2,833  in  special  and  evening  schools, 
under  148  teachers.  A  radical  change  was  begun  in  the  primary  schools  in  1^9  by  the 
adoption  of  a  method  of  instruction  and  management  Imown  to  educational  experts  as 
the  Quincy  method.  No  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  its  good  results ;  indeed,  they  had 
already  become  apparent  at  date  of  tne  report.  In  the  grammar  schools  home  lessons 
were  cut  down  and  confined  to  the  two  higher  classes.  A  new  central  high  school  build- 
ing, capable  of  seating  more  than  1,600  pupils,  was  completed  in  the  latter  half  of  1880, 
making  10,  including  the  6  in  the  suburbs,  sometimes  called  branch  high  schools.    The 
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the  committee  recommend  that  some  of  these  be  suspended  and  the  pnpils  admitted  to 
the  central  school.  The  city  normal  school  for  girls^  with  73  pnpils,  is  said  to  have  done 
good  work ;  occupying  part  of  a  cnrammar  school  building,  it  bad  12  grammar  and  8  pri- 
mary classes  for  a  practice  school.  It  is  qnestioned  whether  the  evening  schools  have 
been  productive  oi  as  much  good  as  the  outlay  for  them  should  command.  An  endeavor 
has  been  made,  and  with  some  success,  to  bettertheircondition  and  secure  the  best  results 
by  preventing  the  attendance  of  such  as  are  not  eagerto  learn ;  but  still  strictermeasures 
are  reauired  to  enforce  regular  attendance  and  application.  Considering  that  justice 
towards  the  artisan  class  requires  an  industrial  school  to  be  provided  as  a  complement 
to  the  grammar  schools,  the  committee  in  February^  18H0,  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  one.  Last  year  an  estimate  of  $15,000  for  ine  purpose  was  submitted,  but  the 
city  council,  which  has  charge  of  the  matter,  declined  to  act  favorably  on  it.  Corporal 
punishment  is  to  be  administered  in  future  but  sparingly.  After  devoting  a  large 
amount  of  labor  to  the  investigation  of  the  question,  the  committee  passed  resolutions 
restricting  this  form  of  punishment  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  was  decided  in 
April^  18c^,  to  appoint  a  special  instructor  in  hygiene  for  the  public  schools,  but  the 
position  was  not  filled  during  the  year.  The  city  truant  officers  reported  18,435  cases 
of  truancy,  of  which  2,473  were  habitual ;  759  of  the  truants  were  placed  in  school; 
140  were  complained  of  as  habitual  truants,  47  as  absentees,  and  CA  as  neglected  chil- 
dren: 136  were  sent  to  the  house  of  reformation  for  juvenile  offenders  and  52  to  the 
almsnouse. — (Reports. ) 

Brockton  provided  2,748  public  school  sitting  for  study  in  45  rooms,  including  18  for 
primary  pupils,  25  for  grammar,  and  2  for  high.  Tliere  was  no  city  school  superin- 
tendent, and  no  private  or  parochial  schools  are  reported.— (Return.) 

Brookline  repoits  1,457  sittings  for  study  in  11  scnool  buildings,  one  erected  during 
the  year.    Music,  drawing,  and  sewing  were  taught  by  special  teachers.    Tliore  were 

14  pupils  graduated  from  the  high  school  in  June,  1880,  of  whom  6,  after  completing 
the  classical  course,  passed  the  Harvard  examination.  An  evening  school  was  taught 
4  evenings  in  the  week  dui'iug  3  months,  and  was  then  discontinued  for  want  of  fniuls. 
Among  the  changes  of  the  year  were  a  consolidation  of  some  of  the  schools  and  the 
appointment  of  a  superintendent. — (Rejwrt,  1880.) 

In  Cambridge  the  system  as  reported  included  20  primary  schools,  8  grammar,  1  hish, 
1  training  school  for  teachers,  1  evening  school,  and  2  evening  drawing  schools,  l>e8ides 
a  city  almshouse  school.  Public  school  atteuaance  increased  during  the  year  by  156, 
not  including  the  pupils  of  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Belmont,  which  nas  been  annexed 
to  Cambridge,  bringing  with  it  2  schools  and  making  the  total  increase  of  pupils  2^. 
A  decided  improvement  in  regularity  of  attendance  is  attributed  to  excellent  work  of 
the  truant  officers;  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  ascribed  largely  to  the 
influence  of  the  superintendent.  The  high  school,  with  classical  and  English  courses, 
had  462  pupils  under  12  teachers,  of  whom  5  were  men.  The  training  school  for  teach- 
ers had  a  class  larger  than  the  previous  vear,  and  graduated  8  in  July,  1880.  Two 
evening  drawing  schools  enrolled  a  total  of  150  pupils,  of  whom  70  were  in  mechanical 
and  80  in  freehand  drawing ;  average  attendance  in  both.  7 1.  At  the  besinning  of  the 
term  there  were  more  applicants  than  could  be  accommoaated,  and  an  enort  was  ma<le 
to  receive  only  those  who  would  be  most  regular  in  attendance.  Music  was  taught 
in  all  the  schools  as  thoroughly  as  any  other  branch.  The  almshouse  school  had  32 
pupils,  21  of  them  sent  to  it  for  truancy  and  vagrancy ;  the  others  were  poor  children 
who  found  a  home  there.  Besides  the  public,  there  were  20  private  schools  reported, 
with  1,748  pupils.— (City  report,  1880.) 

Ckicopee  reports  a  high  average  of  punctual  attendance  in  public  schools,  which  com- 
prise primary,  grammar,  intermediate,  high,  and  ungraded  schools.  In  the  14  primary 
schools  were  enrolled  over  half  the  pupils,  showing  that  a  large  number  reach  no  higher 
grade.  Music  and  drawing  were  taught.  Truant  officers  visited  the  s(;hools  daily  and 
rendered  efficient  service.  Two  high  schools  had  an  attendance  of  82  pupils  under  5 
teachers.  Besides  the  number  in  public  schools,  there  weie  580  attending  convent 
and  French  schools. — (Report.) 

The  Fitchburg  schools  comprised  primary,  secondaiy,  intermediate,  grammar,  high, 
ungraded,  evening  common,  and  evening  drawing  schools.  The  grad^  course  below 
the  high  covered  9  years.  The  primary  schools  were  held  to  be  the  most  important 
and  to  demand  the  best  teaching  talent.  They  were  in  session  but  two  hours  each 
half  dayj  and  during  that  time  there  was  a  recess  of  15  minutes.  As  a  ftirther  precau- 
tion against  weariness,  pnpils  were  not  generally  kept  engaged  on  one  lesson  more  than 

15  minutes  at  a  time,  in  the  lowest  grade  the  chila  learned  to  read  script,  which  was 
taught  even  before  the  printed  word.  The  old  a  b  o  method  is  not  used,  but  each  word 
is  learned  as  a  whole.  Music  and  drawing  were  carefully  taught  in  all  the  schools, 
the  course  in  drawiu]^  being  graded  and  in  the  high  school  embracing  mechanical  and 
freehand.  The  evening  drawing  school  had  37  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
28;  the  evening  common  schools,  with  39  enrolled,  had  only  19  in  average  attendance. 
Extensive  repairs  and  alterations  were  made  during  the  year  in  many  of  the  school 
buildings.    A  voluntary  teachers'  association  met  once  a  mouth  during  term  time  and 
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did  good  service.  The  estimated  enrolment  in  priyate  and  parochial  schools  was  only 
30,  oat  of  a  school  population  of  over  2,000. — (City  report,  1860.) 

Gloucester,  in  24  pablio  school  baildings,  had  ^  pnmanr,  37  grammar,  and  2  hijgh 
school  rooms,  affording  2,205  sittings  for  stady,  all  under  tne  charge  of  a  citv  sapenn- 
tendent  at  a  salarv  of  $2,000  a  year.  A  city  normal  school  had  26  pupils,  all  women. 
In  the  hi|;h  school  were  enrolled  220,  under  5  teachers. — (Return,  1680.) 

Maverhtll  reports  3,045  sittings  for  study  in  the  pablio  schools,  which  included  pri- 
mary, grammar,  and  high  grades,  besides  evening  schools.  The  high  school  enrolled 
150  pupils,  in  charge  of  6  teachers.  The  evening  school  had  460  enrolled  and  127  in 
average  attendance.    Estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools,  125. — (Return,  1860.) 

Holyoke  had,  of  its  4,267  school  children,  2,134  pupils  in  public,  1,078  in  parochial, 
and  188  in  other  schools;  520  of  school  age  were  in  mills  and  341  at  home.  There  was 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  about  700  in  the  school  population,  but  not  more  than  a  third 
of  these  sought  admission  to  the  schools ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  obtained 
certificates  for  labor,  many  of  which,  from  Fronch  Canadian  schools,  were  given  to 
pupils  not  knowing  a  word  of  English.  Twenty-six  per  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled  with- 
drew before  the  CK>ee  of  the  term,  chiefly  to  engage  in  labor.  Truancy  greatly  de- 
creased during  the  year,  a  result  of  systematic  work  by  truant  officers.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  against  corporal  punishment,  and  durins  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  quiet  but  successful  effort  to  dispense  with  it.  Music  and  drawing  are  among 
the  Btudies  taught.  The  hi^h  school  graduated  16  in  1880.  Evening  schools  were  in 
session  40  evenings,  578  pupils  being  enrolled  and  265  in  average  attendance. — (City 
report. ) 

lu  Lawrence  the  system  includes  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  a  training 
school  for  teachers,  evening  elementary  and  drawing  schools,  and  an  evening  high 
school.  Music  and  drawing  were  taught  in  all  the  schools  by  special  teachers.  The 
training  school  opened  in  liW  is  said  to  have  done  much  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
teachers.  Of  the  106  employed  in  1879-'80,  there  were  46  graduates  of  the  training 
school  and  high  school,  1  of  the  training  school  only,  17  of  normal  schools,  and  4  of 
institutions  of  collegiate  grade.  The  high  school,  with  an  increased  number  of  pupils 
during  the  year,  had  improved  accommo&tions  and  grading,  while  changes  in  its  course 
of  study  were  projected  in  deference  to  demands  of  business  and  mann&cturing  inter- 
ests. The  course  covers  4  years,  an  allowed  3  years'  course  having  been  abol£hed  in 
1879.  It  graduated  a  class  of  32  in  1880.  The  evening  common  schools  had  a  larger 
attendance  than  in  1879  and  were  taught  3  evenings  in  the  week  in  15  rooms,  each  hav- 
ing an  average  of  30  pupils.  The  evening  high  school  had  35  attending;  the  evening 
drawing  schools,  100.  The  industrial  school  was  a  powerful  aid  in  suppressing  tru- 
ancy.—(Report,  1880.) 

The  Lowell  schools  report  good  progress  made  daring  1879-^80,  among  the  causes  of 
which  were  new  text  books,  a  new  course  of  study,  and  new  methods.  The  system  in- 
cludes 1  high  school,  8  grammar,  1  intermediate,  i  mixed,  and  79  primary  schools,  be- 
sides the  evening  common  and  evening  drawing  schools  taught  in  winter,  mill  schools 
in  the*8ummer  vacation,  and  a  reform  school  at  the  city  farm.  The  truant  officers  were 
faithful  and  efficient ;  1,843  cases  were  investigated,  of  which  1,217  were  of  absenteeism. 
466  of  truancy,  and  78  of  working  without  certificates.  The  city  farm  school  enroUea 
146  during  the  year  and  numbered  60  at  the  date  of  the  report.  Of  57  committed,  34 
were  for  truancy  and  8  for  vagrancy.  The  two  mill  schools  were  well  taught^  remained 
in  sessi  on  6  weexs,  and  h  ad  a  total  of  120  attending.  The  high  school  was  not  so  crowded 
as  in  the  pravious  year,  partly  because  of  an  elevation  of  the  standard  for  admission; 
average  membership  for  the  year.  316;  average  attendance,  300.  There  were  gradu- 
ated Irom  the  4  years'  course  24 ;  rrom  the  3  years'  course,  39. 

Lynn  for  1879~'80  reported  104  schools,  probably  reckoning  as  such  all  classes  under 
1  teacher  or  more ;  89  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  these  on  the  average  number  enrolled; 
49  teachers  that  had  attended  normal  schools,  and  33  that  had  ^*aduated  from  such 
schools;  its  grades  running  up  to  a  high  school,  with  5  teachers  and  210  pupils. — 
(State  report.) 

The  Maiden  school  committee  report  improvements  made  during  the  year  in  school 
founds  and  buildings;  ample  school  accommodations  furnished;  faithful  and  enthn- 
siostic  work  done  by  teachers ;  an  average  of  2,021  pupils  belonging  and  of  1,825  in 
daily  attendance ;  126  cases  of  truancy ;  an  evening  drawing  school  established  during 
the  year,  which  had  86  pupils  enrolled ;  a  high  school,  with  3  courses,  having  175  pupils 
registered,  107  in  average  attendance,  and  16  graduates. — (Report.) 

Marlborough  has  no  city  school  superintendent.  The  school  committee  report  faith- 
ful teaching  done,  the  attendance  satisfactory,  and  ^ood  progress  made.  There  was  no 
truant  school,  and  as  some  provision  for  the  education  of  truants  was  much  needed,  it 
was  proposed  to  send  such  to  the  school  in  Lowell,  or  some  other  already  established. 
The  nigh  school  enrolletl  101  pupils,  of  whom  89  per  cent,  were  in  average  attendanoe; 
17  graduates  received  diplomas,  aU  but  2  of  them  being  girls. — (Report.) 

New  Bedford  reports  23  schools,  comprising  1  high,  3  ^ammar,  11  primary,  6  country, 
1  mill,  and  1  farm  school,  besides  evening  ^ooS,  all  in  24  school  buildings,  with  106 
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rooms.  There  was  a  decided  improvement  in  attendance,  especially  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  tmant  officer  sent  14  hoys  to  the  troant  school,  made  over  200  visits  to 
familiee,  and  naed  all  persuasive  means  before  committing  to  the  school.  This  num- 
bered 13  at  date  of  report  and  was  doing  good  service.  The  mill  school  numbered  90. 
with  83  in  average  attendance.  The  committee  were  pleased  with  its  condition  ana 
work  and  recommended  the  establishment  of  another  m  a  more  convenient  locality. 
An  evening  drawing  school  was  sustained,  but  its  usefulness  has  been  crippled  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  inconveniently  situated  for  the  class  who  should  attend.  There 
were  i&  attending  the  elementary  evening  schools  and  81  in  average  attendance,  the 
number  of  each  sex  being  about  equal.  The  high  school  enrolled  2S0  pupils;  average 
membership,  237 ;  average  attendance,  227 ;  graduating  class.  33.  An  effort  was  made 
to  do  without  corporal  punishment  in  the  schools,  the  result  oeing  an  improvement  in 
order  as  well  as  in  sooa  feeling. 

Newton  had  18  public  day  scnools  in  operation^  comprising  primary,  ^ammar,  high, 
and  1  eveniuff  school,  taught  in  18  school  buildings  rnmisning  3,376  sittings,  a  num- 
ber beyond  me  immediate  wants  of  the  city.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was 
91.5 ;  cases  of  truancy  were  few  and  looked  after  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  An 
important  step  taken  during  the  year  was  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
natural  history.  Free,  and  largely  attended  by  teachers,  pupils,  and  citizens,  they  were 
the  means  of  arousing  an  active  interest  in  the  subject  among  the  school  children.  Music 
and  drawing  were  among  the  school  studies  of  the  year,  and  in  the  latter  very  satis- 
factory progress  is  reported.  The  work  of  the  special  teacher  was  mainly  confined  to 
the  high  school,  in  which  each  year  better  work  is  done  because  of  a  better  preparation 
in  the  lower  grades.  Pupils  now  enter  well  prepared  in  geometrical,  freehand,  and 
elementary  model  drawing.  This  year  modelling  in  clay  was  introduced,  ana  the 
work  done  was  much  commended  by  the  judjges  at  the  annual  exhibition.  The  enrol- 
ment at  this  high  school  was  319  (a  gain  of  37  for  the  year),  of  whom  93  pursued  the 
oolleffe  course,  37  the  mercantile,  and  145  the  general.  Of  the  39  graduates,  21  took 
the  full  course  of  4  years,  and  18  a  3  years'  course.  The  evening  school  (taught  about 
4  months  for  3  evenings  each  week)  enrolled  50  pupils  and  had  18  in  average  attend- 
ance.—  (City  report,  1880.) 

KorthampUm  reports  49  public  schools,  1  high,  1  high  and  grammar,  13  grammar,  26 
graded  primary,  and  8  ungraded  or  mixed :  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average 
number  belonging,  92;  on  the  number  enrolled,  73.  In  the  graded  primaries,  which 
are  attended  by  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils,  some  advance  is  reported  in  methods  of 
instruction.  In  the  nigh  school  better  work  than  usual  was  done ;  17  were  graduated, 
3  from  the  classical  and  14  from  the  EngHsh  department. —  (Report,  1880.) 

Pittsfleld  had,  in  27  public  school  buildings,  2,313  sittings  for  study,  the  schools 
comprising  primary,  grammar,  high,  ungraded,  and  evening  schools,  under  the  charge 
of  a  superintendent  at  $1,000  a  year.  There  was  an  estimated  enrolment  in  private 
or  parochial  schools  of  175. —  (Return.) 

At  Quincjf  the  methods  introduced  by  Colonel  Parker  appear  to  have  been  carried 
forward  by  his  successor.  Superintendent  Sylvester  Brown.  They  include  a  large  free- 
dom from  the  usual  restraint  as  to  school  exercises;  free  use  of  illustrative  objects  in 
instruction ;  the  attempt  to  draw  out  the  ideas  of  the  children,  in  order  to  Improve 
and  develop  them ;  the  practice  of  requiring  the  children  to  set  down  these  ideas  on 
the  blackboard  in  their  view,  that  all  may  see  whether  they  are  correct  and  full  or 
whether  tliey  need  amendment ;  and,  with  all  this,  a  large  amount  of  practical  ele- 
mentary work  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  map  making,  and  the  like.  The  school 
is  made  to  resemble  in  its  liberty  a  family  busied  in  educational  work.  It  is  out  of 
school  that  the  discipline  appears,  the  pupils  marching  forth  at  noon  in  ordered  col- 
uoms,  keeping  step  by  drum-tap  till  dismissed  when  out  of  doors. —  (Observer  in  New- 
England  Journal  of  Education.) 

In  Salem  the  system  comprised  primary,  grammar,  high,  ungraded,  and  evening 
schools,  the  latter  including  elementary  and  drawing  schools,  in  cha^e  of  a  school 
committee,  superintendent,  regular  and  special  teachers,  and  a  truant  officer.  Besides 
the  number  in  public  schools  there  were  1,210  in  private  institutions,  including  colle- 
giate, normal,  and  charitable.  In  the  evening  elementary  schools  202  were  enrolled, 
with  108  in  average  attendance.  The  evening  drawing  school  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  having  an  increase  of  170  scholars.  In  the  high  school  there  were  176  en- 
rolled, 162  in  average  membership,  158  in  average  attendance,  and  24  graduates. — 
(Report,  1880.) 

Somerville  reports  18  public  school  buildings  and  82  schools,  of  which  1  was  high, 
with  245  pupils;  46  grammar,  with  2,072,  and  35  primary,  with  1,919.  The  per  cent, 
of  attendance  on  average  belonging  was  93.6,  a  result  probably  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  fact  that  of  the  92  teachers  12  were  graduates  ot  normal  schools  and  36  of  the 
city  high  schooL  Estimated  enrolment  m  private  and  parochial  schools,  540. — 
(Report  for  1880.) 

Springfield  reports  27  public  schools,  including  1  high,  6  grammar,  12  primary,  8 
ungraded,  2  evening,  and  1  drawing  school,  the  last  3  well  organized  and  doing 
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thoroagh  work.  There  was  an  increase  in  school  popnlation,  enrohnent,  and  ayeraffe 
attendance.  Mnsic  and  drawing  were  tanght  efficiently  by  special  teachers.  The 
;  class  of  the  high  school  numbed  58,  the  largest  in  its  history ;  number 


enrolled,  405 ;  average  belon^g,  354 :  average  attendance,  340.  In  10  years  the  schools 
have  increased  25  per  cent,  in  attendance,  while  their  expenses  have  become  only  12 
per  cent,  greater.  Truancy,  which  was  increasing,  has  been  checked  by  the  eetabUsh- 
ment  of  a  county  truant  school  in  the  city.  The  truant  officer  visited  the  schools  ,3,840 
times  and  investigated  .508  cases  of  absence,  of  which  127  were  found  to  be  truants; 
22  of  these  were  arrested  and  16  convicted.  Employers  in  the  citv  very  generally  co- 
operated with  the  school  officers  in  securing  theenforcement  of  the  law. — (City  report.^ 

Taunton  reports  primary,  srammar,  high,  and  evening  schools  in  34  public  school 
buildings ;  an  average  attendance  in  the  graded  schools  of  92^  per  cent,  on  the  aver- 
age membership ;  57  enrolled  in  the  evening  school^  with  35  in  average  attendance ;  195 
in  the  drawing  school,  with  190  avera|[e  membership  and  134  average  attendance.  The 
interest  in  the  drawing  school  was  maintained.  Attendance  on  the  evening  school  was 
diminished  by  the  enforcement  of  the  law  regulating  attendance  on  the  public  schools. 
The  high  school  enrolled  161  and  graduated  24.— (Report,  1880.) 

lu  fValtham  the  system  comprises  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  evening  schools, 
taueht  in  12  buildings,  having  2,238  sittings,  under  the  supervision  of  a  city  superin- 
tendent. The  hieh  school  had  4  teachers,  2  men  and  2  women,  and  was  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 110  pupils;  statistics  of  attendance  not  given.  Estimated  enrolment 
in  private  and  parochial  schools,  103.— (Return.) 

From  Weymouth  nothing  has  been  received  in  time  for  the  present  report 

Wohurn  reports  23  pubuc  school  buildings,  13  of  them  for  primary  schools,  9  for 
grammar,  and  1  for  high ;  2,603  sittings  for  study ;  a  city  school  superintendent ;  a  special 
teacher  of  music ;  99  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  school,  and  85  in  average  attendauoe. 
Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  50. — (Return.) 

The  Worcester  public  school  system  included  primary,  grammar,  high,  suburban, 
evening  elementary,  and  evening  drawins  schools,  taught  in  36  school  buildinss 
capable  of  seating  9,834  pupils  {w2  in  high  school  seats,  4,677  in  grammar,  4,238  in 
pninary,  and  417  m  suburoan  schools),  a  number  less  than  that  of  pupils  enrolled,  but 
greater  than  the  average  belonging  for  the  year,  which  was  8,419.  For  the  last  six 
years  the  school  i>opulatiou  has  increased  faster  than  school  room  could  be  provided, 
and  the  school  superintendent  says  a  more  liberal  policy  must  be  adopted  or  tho 
half  time  system  introduced  into  the  lower  grade  schools.  Drawing  is  one  of  the  regu- 
lar studies,  is  satisfactorily  taught,  and  occupies  about  20  minutes  a  day.  The  me 
evening  drawing  school  (open  to  persons  over  15  not  in  the  day  schools)  had  5  classes 
in  freehand  and  instrumental  drawing,  with  129  attending.  In  the  evening  element- 
ary schools  there  were  436  registered  and  390  in  average  membership.  This  remark- 
able attendance  for  evening  schools  was  secured  by  excluding  the  class  that  formerly 
came  chiefly  for  amusement,  through  a  plan  which  required  a  deposit  of  $(  from  each 
pupil  on  entering,  to  be  returned  to  those  who  proved  studious  and  orderly  and  were 
not  absent  except  when  necessary ;  otherwise  to  be  forfeited.  The  forfeiture  occurred 
in  very  few  cases,  for  the  pupils  generally  took  hold  with  a  will  to  improve  their 
opportunities.  The  truant  officers  spent  their  time  in  visiting  the  school-houses  and 
looking  up  absent  pupils.  Out  of  3,500  cases  of  absence  investigated  they' took  1,000 
to  school  and  sent  10  to  the  truant  school,  to  which  there  are  commitments  for  no 
cause  but  truancy.  Here,  if  trustworthy,  they  are  allowed  to  work  about  the  house 
and  in  the  garden ;  and  each  boy  can,  by  good  conduct,  reduce  his  sentence  a  month 
in  the  year.  The  sentence  is  usually  for  a  year,  but  is  sometimes  for  6  or  18  months. 
The  graduates  of  this  school  are  usually  reformed  from  truancy ;  but  its  influence  is 
even  greater  as  a  restraining  power.  Owing  to  this  and  other  means,  the  percentage  of 
attendance  is  as  great  as  it  should  be,  and  very  few  children  are  out  of  scnool.  In  the 
high  school  there  were  601  pupils  enrolled,  with  3119  in  average  attendance  and  57 
graduates.  The  course  here  is  5  years  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  college;  for 
others,  4  years. —  (Report,  1880.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERSl 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  five  State  normal  schools  at  Salem,  Worcester,  Framingham,  Bridgewater,  and 
Westfield,  additional  to  the  art  school,  have  continued  to  do  an  imjiortant  work  for  the 
public  schools^  their  graduates  have  found  ready  and  constant  emplo3rment  and  have 
met  with  gratifying  success.  Two  of  them.  Framingham  and  Salem,  are  for  women 
only ;  the  others  aamit  both  sexes.  In  the  latter,  the  total  number  attending  during 
the  year  was  435  ^39  men  and  396  women) ;  graduates,  102,  of  whom  25  were  men.  The 
total  attendance  in  the  5  schools  was  841 ;  ^^uates,  178.  Most  of  these  normals  have 
schools  of  observation,  where  students  may  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  of  instruction.    The  standards  for  adjaiission  and  for  graduation  are  gradually 
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rising.  The  oourses  have  been  sUghtly  changed  with  reference  to  nniformi^y  in  the 
schools  and  to  the  general  reqoiremeuts  of  public  instruction. 

During  the  year  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  officers  of  Harvard  College  to  maintain 
in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  8  scholarships,  covering  tuition  fees  for  the  benefit  of 
male  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  to  be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
principals.  The  offer  was  thankfully  acc^ted,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Westfield  school 
entered  on  one  of  the  scholarships. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  opened  in  1872,  is  meant  to  prepare 
teachers  of  drawing  for  the  public  schools  and  for  the  industrial  drawing  schools.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  school  was  seen  as  soon  as  the  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the 
law  of  1870  requirinjg;  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  in  cities  and  towns  with 
10,000  or  more  inhabitants.  Its  success  has  been  marked,  the  number  under  instruc- 
tion and  the  efficiency  of  the  work^  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  report  for 
187^^80  indicates  satiuactory  results:  marked  improvement  in  the  work  done,  greatly 
increased  facilities  in  respect  to  books,  models,  diagrams,  and  apparatus,  an  attendance 
of  169  in  day  classes  and  of  96  in  evening  classes.  Total  number  instructed,  245,  of 
whom  65  obtained  certificates  and  6  diplomas  of  graduation  as  master  of  arts.  A  grant 
of  land  on  which  to  place  a  building  for  the  school  has  been  made  by  the  legislature. 
Meanwhile,  the  board  has  leased  for  3  years  buildings  on  Washington  street. — (State 
report,  1879-'80.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Boston  City  Normal  School  (for  girls)  had  73  pupils  in  1879-^80  and  graduated 
43.  Pupils  entering  are  placed  on  a  probation  of  6  months  and  are  retained  only  when 
they  are  found  to  have  tne  qualifications  necessary  to  success.  A  practice  school  for 
them  is  composed  of  12  grammar  and  8  primary  classes.  During  the  year  a  graduate 
class  formed  was  entered  by  about  40  graduates  of  the  1  gear's  course. 

Normal  training  schools  are  also  provided  by  the  public  school  authorities  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  an  attendance  of  19;  Gloucester,  with  26;  and  Lawrence,  with  18.  At 
Cambridge  8  were  graduated. 

At  WeUesle^  College,  a  normal  collegiate  department  was  opened  in  1878  for  the 
benefit  of  ladies  who  were  already  teachers  but  desired  opportunities  for  advanced 
studies,  such  to  enter  the  college  as  special  students  without  examination  The  plan 
has  been  a  success.  Through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  who  ^ve  $100,000 
for  this  purpose,  a  normal  college  building  has  been  erected,  whichproyides  room  for 
100  teachers. — (Mew-England  Journal  of  Education  and  Calendar  of  Wellesley  College.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

Thirteen  teachers'  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  having  a  large  attendance  of  teachers  and  citizens  and 
arousing  great  enthusiasm  among  the  people.  They  were  held,  as  for  several  years 
past,  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State,  in  order  that  they  might  reach  that  class  of 
teachers  and  people  who  most  needed  their  influence.  Instruction  was  given  during 
the  day  by  Secretary  Dickinson.  Mr.  Walton  (agent  of  the  board),  Mr.  Osbun,  of  the 
Salem  State  Normal  School,  and  others.  The  evening  lectures  were  for  the  most  part 
by  the  secretary  and  Bev.  A.  D.  Mayo. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Since  1877  nine  organizations  of  this  kind  have  been  formed  for  consultation  as  to 
courses  of  study,  meuiods  of  instruction  and  school  government,  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  truants,  the  means  of  securing  good  teaching  and  efficient  supenntendence  in 
the  smaller  towns,  and  other  practicS  matters  belonging  to  the  work  of  school  com- 
mittees. The  meetings  of  these  associations  are  attended  oy  the  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  education  or  by  one  of  its  agents.  The  results  reported  are  the  preparation 
of  4  new  courses  of  study  (3  of  which  bad  been  put  on  trial),  greater  care  m  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  more  attention  to  right  methods  of  teaching,  an  increase  of  attendance 
on  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  committees,  and  an  intelligent  spirit  of  progress. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  >  established  at  the  beginning  of  1875, 
absorbing  the  educational  Journals  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, and  several  other  States,  is  a  weekly  publication  coming  from  Boston.  It  is  the 
educational  organ  of  the  teacher  of  the  New  England  States,  but  gives  valuable 
information  from  the  diffeient  States  of  the  Union,  besides  discussing  all  prominent 
school  topics. 

The  Primary  Teacher  (dating  from  October,  1877)  was  issued  once  a  month  from 
the  same  office  to  the  close  of  1^. 

Gk)od  Times,  also  a  monthly  publication,  closed  its  fourth  year  with  September,  1880. 

>  Title  obsnged  in  1881  to  Joomal  of  Edacation. 
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It  is  ^nblialied  at  Boston ;  its  pages  famish  matter  for  school  exeroises  and  exhibi- 
tions m  week  day  and  Snnday  schools. 

Education,  an  international  magazine  published  bimonthly  in  Boston,  was  com- 
menced in  Sidptember,  1880,  under  the  same  editorship  as  the  Journal  of  Education, 
It  deals  more  especially  with  general  topics  relating  to  improvements  in  educational 
matters,  rather  than  with  items  pertaining  to  the  common  schools. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIQH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  reported  215  public  high  schools,  having  18,758  students  and  494  teachers. 
Of  these,  2,090  pupils  and  83  teachers  were  in  Boston,  attending  the  9  Latin  and 
English  high  schools  of  that  city.  "The  warmest  friend  of  these  mgh  schools, "  says 
the  report  of  the  Boston  school  committee,  "  must  be  satisfied  with  the  prospect  before 
them  m  their  new  location  on  Warren  avenue."  The  reference  is  to  a  palatial  buUdiuff 
which  was  completed  about  the  close  of  1880  at  a  cost  of  $418,000,  including  site  and 
furniture.  This  will  accommodate  1,645  pupils  with  study  rooms  and  rooms  for  gym- 
nasium, laboratory,  drawing,  libraries,  reception,  and  other  purposes,  besides  a  room 
for  military  drill  (a  branch  which  forms  a  part  of  the  course  of  the  Boys'  Latin 
School  and  the  English  High  School).  The  Girls'  Latin  School,  established  in  1877  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  education  of  youth  no  difference  should  be  made  between  the 
sexes,  commencing  with  28  pupils,  numbered  146  in  1880.  The  course  of  studv  ex- 
tends over  6  years.  The  course  in  the  Latin  school  for  boys  was  revised  in  1880  and 
made  to  cover  6  years. 

These  Latin  schools  are  the  subject  of  much  comment  by  some  citizens,  who  think 
them  an  expensive  educational  luxury,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  State  there  appears 
to  be  a  similar  disposition  to  criticise  the  classical  departments  of  the  high  schools, 
which  are  devoted  to  preparing  pupils  for  college.  The  superintendent  of  the  Lowell 
schools  says  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  difierent  studies  is  continually 
discussed,  and  especially  whether  a  young  man  on  graduation  from  the  high  school 
should  be  qualified  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  The  superintendent  at  Lawrence 
speaks  of  an  increasing  feeling  in  his  city  and  throughout  the  State  that,  owing  to 
the  demands  of  business,  the  oM  classical  course,  while  still  as  important  as  ever,  no 
longer  meets  the  demands  of  hi  eher  public  education.  On  the  other  hand  a  complaint 
comes  from  Cambridge  of  a  lack  of  proper  interest  in  any  except  the  classical  course. 
This,  it  is  said,  is  held  to  a  high  standard  by  the  requirements  of  the  collegiate  exam- 
ination at  Harvard,  in  which  pupils  uniformly  succeed;  but  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
the  same  standard  in  the  English  department,  as  the  pupils  have  no  definite  end  in 
view.  The  shorter  course  of  English  study  had  been  shortened  from  3  years  to  2  in 
the  hope  of  keeping  boys  in  school  until  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools 
for  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  them  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Harvard  College,  Cambridge  (non-sectarian),  reports  for  1879-'80,  in  the  undergradu- 
ate classes  of  the  college  proper,  813  students,  against  608  in  1870-71 ;  in  its  scien- 
tific, professional,  graduate,  and  fellowship  courses,  543,  against  509  in  1870-71,  not 
counting,  in  either  year,  the  mere  attendants  upon  lectures  or  summer  schools,  nor  the 
students  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  which  has  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  fl*arvard  corporation.  During  the  ten  years  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  standards  of  admission  and  graduation,  with  a  large  addition 
to  the  means  of  instruction  *  and  illustration ;  the  courses  have  been  made  more  flexible 
and  popular  by  the  introduction  of  a  wide  system  of  elective  studies ;  and  the  former 
rigorous  discipline  as  to  attendance  on  recitations,  lectures,  and  other  college  exercises, 
at  least  as  respects  the  higher  classes,  has  been  materially  relaxed.  Woruiy  student* 
in  the  upper  classes  are  now  allowed  to  work  alone  or  in  small  companies,  or  to  attend 
such  lectures  and  recitations  only  as  they  find  interesting  and  profitable,  presenting 
at  certain  times,  in  written  papers  or  in  oral  examinations,  the  evidence  of  the  prosress 
tbey  have  made;  especially  presenting  this  at  the  conclusion  of  each  year  and  of  the 
course,  to  show  their  fitness  for  promotion  or  graduation.  This  latter  mingling  of  the 
American  and  European  systems  seems  to  have  worked  well,  the  better  class  of  students 

^Besides  a  steady  iDcrense  of  the  teaching  force  in  all  these  years,  many  new  salHeota  of  instmction. 
snch  as  Hebrew.  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  and  Chinese,  were  added  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  deoade,  a  spocial 
native  instmotor  for  this  last  being  employed. 
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making  greater  progress  nndcr  it  and  covering  in  some  cases  a  mncb  wider  field  ot 
study ;  'v^ile  professors  and  instractors,  finding  that  only  the  most  interesting  and 
instractive  exercises  attract  this  better  class  of  students  to  their  halls,  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  make  their  different  exercises  as  profitable  and  as  attractive  as  they  can. 
Then  too  the  college  has,  within  these  years,  widened  its  field  of  influence  by  having 
examinations  for  admission  not  only  at  Cambridge,  but  also  in  New  York  and  thtf«  chief 
cities  of  the  West;  since  1874,  also,  annual  examinations  have  been  provided  for  women 

Enrsuing  studies  preparatory  to  college;  finally  in  1878  separate  but  substantially  col- 
»giate  training  was  offered  to  women  imderthe  college  nrofessorsand  within  the  col- 
lege precincts. — (Catalogues  and  annual  re])orts  of  presiaent,  d:.c.) 

Of  the  other  colleges  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  deca<le,  Amker$t  College^  Amherst, 
and  WiUiam%  College^  Williamstown  (botlv  Congregational^,  seem  to  have  made  most 
progress,  raisingtheir  standards,  broadening  their  instruction,  increasing  their  attrac- 
tions in  various  ways,  and  thus  enlarging  their  lists  of  students,  in  the  former  college, 
from  261  to  339;  in  the  latter,  from  141  to  227.  Bo9ton  College^  Boston,  and  the  College 
9/  ike  Holy  CrosSf  Worcester  (both  Roman  Catholic),  appear  to  have  maintained 
throughout  essentially  the  same  course.  The  students  at  Boston  reported  as  collegiate 
increased  from  22  in  1870-^1  to  184  (besides  2  graduate  students)  in  1879-^80;  but  102 
of  these  would  have  been  classified  as  preparatory  in  a  college  with  the  usual  4  years' 
course.  At  Holv  Cross  those  reckoned  as  collegiate  fell  off  from  134  to  84.  Tu/U  Col' 
lege.  College  Hill  (Universalist).  beginning  the  decade  with  a  liberal  set  of  courses 
that  underwent  little  change,  about  maintained  its  collegiate  enrolment,  having  62 
in  187(V^1  and  68,  with  5  graduate  stadents,  in  1879-^80.  Boiion  UnivtT8ityy  Boston 
^Methodist  Episcopal),  did  not  begin  its  collegiate  instruction,  except  in  music,  tiU 
1873,  when  it  started  with  a  course  well  up  in  its  requirements,  which  it  has  since 
considerably  improved  and  is  going  ou  further  to  improve.  The  regular  students  in  its 
college  of  liberal  arts  rose  from  18  in  1874  to  90  in  1880;  the  special,  from  4  to  19;  while 
16  graduate  students  made  the  whole  number  in  the  latter  year  127,  besides  28  in  a 
college  of  music  and  355  in  other  schools, ^  510  in  alL — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

iNsnTunoKS  for  thb  suprrior  instruction  of  touno  womrn. 

Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following  gives  the  statistics  of  schools  that  claim  to 
be  of  this  class.  Of  these,  two  at  least  stand  prominently  forth  as  of  full  collegiate 
rank  and  character.  Smith  College,  Northampton,  and  Wellealey  College,  Wellesley,  both 
organized  in  1875 :  while  approximating  the  same  rank,  with  some  very  special  advan- 
tages, come  MU  Uolyoke  Female  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  and  Laeell  Seminary,  Auburn- 
dale,  the  former  organized  in  1837,  the  latter  in  1851.  The  last  two  give  much  atten- 
tion to  instruction  in  domestic  industries. —  (Catalogues.) 

SCIENTIFIC  iND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIBNTIFIC. 

The  scientific  schools  in  the  State  from  1870  to  1880  were  the  Jiieueachueetti  Agricult- 
ural College,  Amherst ;  Maesachusette  Inetitute  of  Technology,  Boston ;  Worcester  County 
Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  Worcester  (all  recipients  of  endowments  from  the 
State,  in  whole  or  in  part);  with  the  Lawrence  Scieniijio  School  and  the  Dusney  Institu- 
tion, departments  of  Harvard  Universitjr,  Cambridge,  and  the  School  of  All  Sciencee  of 
Boston  University,  Boston.  This  last  aimed  at  graduate  instruction  only  in  philoso- 
phy, mathematics,  physics,  &c. ;  the  Bussey  Institution,  at  thorough  training  in  ag- 
riculture, horticulture,  and  their  related  sciences.  The  titles  of  the  others  sulhcieutJy 
indicate  their  aims.  In  the  Agricultural  College,  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Law, 
rence  Scientific  School,  the  courses  covered  4  years;  in  the  Worcester  Free  Institute- 
3  and  3^  years.  At  Harvard  there  was  also,  instruction  in  natural  science  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology  and  in  the  summer  schools,  with  instruction  in  practical 
astronomy  at  the  Observatory.  At  the  Institute  of  Technoloey  and  Worcester  Free 
Institute  there  were  special  schools  for  training  apprentices  and  others  in  the  elements 
of  practical  mechanic  arts ;  in  the  former,  on  the  plan  of  the  Imperial  Technical 
School  of  Moscow.  Russia,  with  aid  in  practical  design  from  the  trustee  of  the  Lowell 
Institute;  in  the  latter,  in  a  machine  shop  provided  by  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn  in 
18(36.  The, attendance  in  all  these  schools  in  18S0,  including  the  summer  classes  at 
Harvard,  was  672.  For  their  separate  statistics,  as  far  as  reported,  see  Table  X  of 
the  appendix,  parts  1  and  2. 

PROFR88IONAL. 

Theology  hMheeu  taught  from  1870-71  to  1880  (with  brief  intermission  in  one  case)  in 
the  following  schools:  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover  (Congregational): 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  Boston  (Methodist  Episcopal) ;  Divinity  School 
of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge  (formerly  Unitarian,  now  non-sectarian);  Episco- 
pal Theological  School,  Cambridge  (Protestant  Episcopal);  Tufts  College  Divinity 

1  Amonjs  these  were  18  stadents  In  the  Hassachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Ajiiherst. 
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School,  College  Hill  (Univeraalist) ;  Newton  Theologncal  Institation,  Newton  Onktre 
(Baptist) ;  and  New  Charch  Theological  School,  Waltham.  All  had  in  1880  courses 
covering  3  years  of  study  meant  to  supplement  a  collegiate  or  at  least  a  high  school 
training,  and  appear  to  have  had  such  courses  during  the  9  preceding  yeara.  Most  of 
them  endeavor  to  secure  the  full  preliminary  preparation  presnpposed,  but  all  seem 
to  remit  a  requirement  of  it  in  specially  exceptional  cases.  Tofts  had  a  4  years'  course 
to  meet  the  needs  of  such  cases.  Students  in  1879-'^0  in  the  regular  courses  of  thetie 
schools,  267 ;  uuclassitied,  special,  or  "general "  students,  26 ;  resident  graduates  or  resi- 
dent licentiates,  7 ;  total,  296.  For  special  statistics  of  each  school,  see  Table  XI  of 
appendix. 

Instrnction  in  law  was  given  in  the  Boston  University  School  of  Law,  Boston,  organ- 
ized in  1372,  and  in  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  organized  in  1817, 
each  with  a  3  years'  course^  supposed  to  follow  a  collegiate  training,  without  which 
there  must  be  an  examination  for  admissiou.  This,  at  Harvard,  covers  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  and  selections  from  the  Latin  of  Csesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil;  French  and 
other  foreign  languages  may  bo  offered  as  equivalents.  At  Boston  University,  only 
English  appears  to  have  been  required.  Students  in  1879-^80,  at  Harvard,  165;  at  Bos- 
ton, 149,  including  10  graduate  students  and  2  candidates  for  advanced  degrees;  in 
the  autumn  of  1880,  at  the  former,  156;  at  the  latter,  151. —  (Catalogues.) 

Medicine^  after  the  "regular"  system  of  practice,  was  prepared  for  in  1880  at  the 
Harvard  University  School  of  Mo4icino,  organized  in  1782,  and  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  organized  in  1880,  both  in  Boston ;  aft«-r  the  homoeopathic  system,  but 
without  limitation  to  it,  at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  in  Boston,  organ- 
ized in  1873.  The  required  course  in  Harvard  and  Boston  University  schools  had  been 
since  1877  a  graded  one  of  3  years,  with  preliminary  examination  of  all  apjiUcants 
not  graduates  of  collegiate  or  secondary  schools,  and  with  annual  examination  in  order 
to  advance  a  student  to  a  higher  class  or  admit  him  to  graduation.'  The  year  for 
instruction  covered  in  both  cases  the  collegiate  9  months.  The  new  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  stilted  with  substantially  the  same  ref|uirement8  as  to  course  and 
graduation,  but  set  its  standard  for  admission  lower,  demanding  only  '*  a  thorough 
English  education.''  It  and  the  Boston  University  admitted  women.  Students  in  tbe 
2  older  schools,  364  in  1879-'80;  273  in  all  the  3  in  the  fall  of  1880.  For  separate  sta- 
tistics of  each,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

Dentistry  was  taught  in  the  Boston  Dental  College  and  the  Dental  School  of  Harvard 
University,  both  organized  in  1868,  both  working  in  Boston,  and  both  having  required 
courses  of  2  years  beyond  a  year  of  pupilage,  the  lecture  year  in  the  former,  however,  be- 
ing only  17  weeks  and  in  the  latter  9  months.  The  latter  course  is  also  graded.  Stu- 
dents in  the  Boston  School,  56  in  1879-'80 ;  in  that  of  Harvard,  15. 

Pharmacy  was  systematically  taught  at  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Boston,  organized  in  1867,  where  the  course  (a  fairly  graded  one)  appears  to  have  cov- 
ered 2  years  with  about  6  months'  study  in  each  year,  besides  2  other  years  of  appren- 
ticeship to  a  reputable  pharmacist.  For  all  matriculates  not  graduates  of  a  grammar 
or  hi^h  school  a  preliminary  examination  was  required.  Students,  60  in  1879-'80. — 
(Cat^ogues  and  returns.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOCIKTY  FOR  PROMOTING  STUDY  AT  HOME. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  this  society  shows  that  2,597  difierent  names  have 
been  entered  during  the  seven  terms  and  that  22  who  were  originally  regular  students 
are  now  on  the  staff,  whore  the  results  of  their  studies  can  be  put  to  practical  use.  Two 
others  were  to  be  advanced  the  next  year  (1881).  During  the  first  four  terms  very 
rapid  growth  was  reported,  then  came  a  i)eriod  of  uniformity,  in  which  the  society  was 
able  to  improve  its  organization  and  develop  now  details  of  work.  Tho  departments 
of  history  (252  studenUi),  science  (115),  art  (86),  (jerman  and  French  (45  and  33  re- 
spectively), and  English  literature  (318)  are  continued,  the  total  of  students  therein  for 
the  year  being  849.  Of  the  887  names  entered  for  the  term,  76^  per  cent,  persevered 
sufficiently  to  be  classified.  There  were  8,211  letters  written  to  students  and  6,513  re- 
ceived from  them  during  the  year.  At  the  examinations  in  history,  outline  mafks  were 
attached  to  the  questions,  the  students  being  required  to  fill  them  in  for  illostration 
of  political  changes  and  important  events.  Arrangements  have  been  ma4f  to  adapt 
the  methods  of  study  to  the  needs  of  deaf-mutes,  and  circulars  have  been  distributed, 
to  the  heads  of  most  of  the  schools  of  this  kind.  Two  regular  deaf-mute  students  are 
now  members  of  the  society.    The  lending  library  has  grown  steadily  in  size  and  ose- 

i£ack  has  ftko  »n  honor  counio,  to  pasn  in  which,  onm  lande,  required  At  Harvard  tbe  renchuig  of  75 
per  cent,  of  the  maximum  hi  the  examination  on  the  3  years*  oourae;  at  Boston  UniverBity.  85  per  c«nC 

t  Harvard  instituted  its  graded  course  in  1871,  but  did  not  reguiro  tlie  completion  of  it  ns  a  condHion 
of  graduation  till  1873,  nor  its  preliminary  examination  till  1877.  The  Boston  UniverMity  School  pr^ 
sented  fVom  its  opening  in  1873  the  3  years'  graded  course,  which  it  made  imperative  in  1877,  and  ftom  the 
first  required  the  nrehminary  examinatiun  of  non-graduates.  Both  have  optional  4  years'  courses,  as 
well  as  provision  lor  graduate  instruction. 
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fnloess.  Coining  into  existence  in  the  middle  of  the  second  term  by  the  purchase  of 
29  volumes,  it  now  possesses  920.  A  set  of  rules  has  been  adopted  by  which  addltion- 
al  privileges  are  given  to  the  readers  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  Hygiene 
is  still  attended  to,  each  member  being  presented  with  a  tract  on  health,  while  some 
copies  are  sold;  number  of  copies  distributed  gratuitously,  1,550. —  (Report  for  1880.) 

TRAINING  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  TRADES.' 

Connected  with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  there  are  schools  of  drawing 
and  painting  and  of  pottery  and  painting  on  porcelain.  The  former  was  opened  Jan- 
nar3r2,  1877;  the  latter  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Decorative 
Art  in  1878.  The  School  of  Drawing  and  Painting  ofi^rs  a  complete  scheme  of  element- 
ary  instruction  and  affords  an  exceptional  artistic  training.  There  are  .S  chisses  or 
divisions  in  the  school ;  in  the  first,  or  elementary,  the  pupil  learns  to  handle  his  ma- 
terials in  representing  various  objects  in  various  ways;  after  an  examination  he 
passes  into  the  middle  class,  where  he  devotes  himself  to  the  life,  the  portrait,  drapery, 
still  life,  dec. ;  another  examination  comes  prior  to  entering  the  third  class,  or  class  of 
painters.  Lectures  are  given  on  anatomy,  snades  and  shadows,  perspective,  architect- 
ure and  architectural  history,  the  history  of  ornament,  the  theory  of  color,  mythology, 
history  of  painting  and  sculpture,  Slo.,  as  accompaniments  to  the  daily  instruction  in 
drawing. 

The  School  of  Pottery  and  Painting  on  Porcelain  had  a  large  attendance  during  its  first 
year  and  matters  progressed  favorably.  The  second  year  was  not  as  satisfactory,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  school  was  in  question  at  the  date  of  the  report. 

The  School  of  Carving  and  Modelling  (now  at  the  Art  Museum)  was  established  in  1877 
in  Boston  by  the  Woman's  Education  Association.  It  was  at  first  intended  for  women 
only,  but,  in  response  to  numerous  applications,  an  evening  class  for  young  men,  to 
which  women  also  were  admitted,  was  held  during  the  winters  of  1878  and  1879.  The 
course  of  instruction  includes  drawing,  modelling  m  clay,  casting  and  carving  in  plas- 
ter, and  carving  in  wood.  The  demand  for  carvers  has  been  so  great  that  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1860  some  earned  ^  a  week.  This  school  was  conducted  in  1879-^80  in  the 
same  manner  as  heretofore.  There  were  13  pupils  in  the  day  school,  and  two  courses 
of  evening  lectures  were  held. 

The  Societff  of  Decorative  Art^  the  Lowell  Institute^  and  the  Maseachvsetts  Institute  of 
Technology  also  fiimish  opportunities  for  ariistic  instruction. — (American  Architect 
and  Building  News,  and  letter.) 

In  the  JUassachuseits  Institute  of  Technology  there  are  practical  exercises  connected 
with  the  scientific  and  literary  studies,  courses  in  building  and  architecture,  instruc- 
tion in  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  in  the  shops  opportunities  for  the 
student  to  ac(]uire  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  metals  and  woods,  and  some  manual 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools. 

In  the  Worcester  Free  Institute  special  prominence  is  given  to  the  elements  of  prac- 
tice in  technical  training.  In  the  machine  shop  the  use  of  tools  and  the  management 
of  machines  are  taught;  in  the  wood  room,  bench  work,  wood  turning,  machine  saw- 
ing, and  planing;  in  the  iron  room,  drilling,  planing,  tool  making,  work  with  speed 
lathe,  engine  lathe,  screw  machine,  &o.  The  designing  and  construction  of  machines 
also  enter  into  the  course. — (Catalogues,  1880.) 

In  Springfield  a  firm  of  machinists  has  introduced  a  novel  system  of  apprenticeship. 
It  combines  the  practical  education  of  the  shop  with  the  theoretical  education  of  the 
school ;  that  is,  it  is  an  industrial  school  in  which  more  time  is  devoted  to  practice 
than  to  theory.  Fifty-eight  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  work  of  the  shop  and  nine 
hours  to  study.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  for  those  beginning  to  learn  a  trade,  who 
are  under  twenty  years  of  age,  is  to  be  six  years.  Those  over  twenty  finish  in  five 
years,  and  those  who  have  worked  in  a  shop  are  advanced  according  to  proficiency. 
The  beginner  draws  fttim  sketches,  then  takes  up  projection  and  diagram,  and  so  on; 
one  year  here  is  thought  to  qualify  him  to  work  irom  drawings  as  well  as  four  or  five 
ordinarily.  For  the  first  year's  labor  from  5  to  7  cents  an  hour  is  paid,  this  being  regu- 
lated according  to  the  age;  for  the  following  years,  6  to  12  amis.  Two  cents  an  hour,, 
additional,  goes  into  a  reserve  fund  which  is  paid  to  those  apprentices  who  finish  their 
full  term  of  service. — (Liouisiana  Journal  of  Education,  December,  1880.^ 

Cambridge,  Gloucester,  and  Manchester  also  had  successfhl  schools  in  industrial 
art  in  1879. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  LANGUAGES. 

Dr.  L.  Sanveur.  with  several  assistants,  continued  the  Instruction  in  the  '^ natural'' 
method  of  acquiring  languages  which  he  has  been  giving  for  some  years  in  a  summer 
school  of  languages  at  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  as  well  as  in  several  permanent 
schools  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  In  the  Boston  University  School  of  All  Sciences, 
also,  there  were  extensive  and  varied  language  courses  under  different  instructors. 

>For  the  Kew  BngUmd  Industrial  School  for  Doftf-Mntes,  see  Edncstion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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TRAINING  IN  ELOCUTION. 

A  School  of  Elomtian  and  Expression  was  opened  in  October,  1879,  in  Boetou,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  system  of  the  late  Prof.  L.  B.  Monroe,  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Oratory.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  physical  training, 
artistic  respiration,  vocal  development,  articulation,  phrasing,  rhythm,  emphasis, 
melody,  sBsthetic  gvmuastics,  gesture,  philosophy  of  expression,  and  art  criticisms. 
The  full  course,  entitling  the  pupil  to  a  diploma  of  graduation,  is  to  occupy  2  years  of 
6^  months  each. — (Announcement.) 

Several  kindred  schools  advertise  in  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education  for  1680. 

TRAINING  IN  MUSIC. 

As  in  former  years,  instruction  in  music  was  given  in  1880  in  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Musics  Hall,  Boston,  under  Prof.  E.  Tourgee;  in  Carlyle  Peter- 
silea's  Academy  of  Music,  Boston :  in  the  College  of  Music  of  Boston  University,  and 
in  the  5  years'  musical  course  of  Wellesley  College. 

TRAINING  IN  HOUSEHOLD  INDUSTRIES. 

In  connection  with  Ltuell  Seminary,  Aubumdale,  Northfield  Young  Ladies^  Seminarjff 
Jorthfield,  ML  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  and  Wellesley  College.  Welles- 
ley,  students  are  taught  things  outside  of  the  regular  literary  curriculum.    At  Lasell 


Northfield,  MU  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  and  Wellesley  College,  Welles- 
ley,  students  are  taught  things  outside  of  the  regular  literary  curriculum.  At  Lasell 
dress  cutting,  millinery,  cookery,  china  painting,  and  art  needlework  have  been  ndded 
to  the  course.  At  Northfield  the  young  women  do  their  own  work,  including  washing. 
At  Mt*  Holyoke  and  Wellesley  one  hour  a  day  is  given  to  instruction  and  practice  m 
the  details  of  domestic  work.— (Catalogues  and  circular.) 

At  the  Newbury  Street  School,  Boston,  a  cookery  class  was  to  be  formed  in  187^'80. — 
(Circular.) 

The  Boston  Cooking  School  reports  978  practice  lessons  given  during  the  term ;  1,000 
different  dishes  made  by  the  pupils;  Saturdays  devoted  to  girls  from  the  public  schools, 
the  afternoons  to  girls  from  the  deaf-mute  school ;  and  that  one  of  the  classes  consists 
of  women  from  the  training  schools  for  hospital  nurses. — (Literary  Notes.) 

The  mtchen  Garden  Association,  a  society  which  aims  to  instruct  school  children,  shop 
girls,  and  others  in  methods  of  household  economy,  made  its  first  exxteriments  in  1677 
with  New  York  City  as  a  centre.  There  are  normal  classes  connected  with  this  charity, 
and,  as  the  kitchen  garden  is  merely  the  application  of  the  methods  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten to  the  teaching  of  housework,  normal  instruction  is  needed.  In  1880  there  were  3 
classes  in  Boston,  1  of  deaf-mutes. — (First  annual  report.) 

In  the  39  public  schools  of  Boston  where  sewing  is  taught,  70,948  pieces  were  made 
or  worked  upon  during  1880.  The  sewing  exhibitions  of  the  different  schools  are  still 
kept  up  and  the  interest  in  them  is  said  to  increase  from  year  to  year.  This  depart- 
ment of  school  work  (introduced  in  1876)  moves  on  satisfactorily  and  many  graduates 
report  that  they  owe  their  skill  in  fine  needlework  to  the  teaching  received  at  school. — 
(ifeport  of  committee  on  sewing,  1880.) 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSBS. 

Three  training  schools  for  nurses  in  Boston  reported  to  this  Bureau  in  1879.  The 
Boston  City  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  m^qa  organized  in  1878,  the  Boston  Traii^ 
ing  School  for  Nurses  (Massachusetts  (General  Hospital)  in  1873  but  incorporated  in  1875, 
and  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  (New  Englanu  Hospital)  in  the  Koxbury  district  in 
1873.    For  statistics,  conditions  of  admission,  &c,,  see  Table  XVII  of  the  appendix. 

KDUCATION  OF  THS  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaff  Boston,  founded  in  18G9,  reported  79  pupils  in 
1879-^80,  twelve  of  them  new  ones.  Of  those  present  18  were  semi-mutes.  Nine 
instructors  make  up  the  corps.  Special  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip  reading 
is  civcn  daily  to  all  the  pupils.  Sewing  is  taught  regularly,  and  G  girls  took  a  course 
of  lessons  during  the  vear  at  the  Boston  Cooking  School;  2  classes  (12  pupils  each) 
were  also  provided  with  "kitchen  garden"  instruction. 

The  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutts,  Northampton,  founded  in  1867,  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  education  c»f  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  pupils  although  others  are  aduiit- 
ted.  The  average  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  was  81 ;  the  primary  school  contained 
62  pupils  in  6  classes;  the  grammar  and  higb  school,  20  pupils  in  3  classes.  Articula- 
tion and  visible  speech  are  used  as  means  of  instruction. — (State  report,  1879-'80.) 

The  Neio  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Beverly,  a  new  institution,  was 
incorporated  in  1879.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  10  trustees  and  has  2  pro- 
fessors and  instructors.  The  orgauization  dates  from  1876,  and  the  plan  originally 
included  a  home,  where  adult  deaf-mutes  deprived  of  means  of  subsistence  could  find 
s  home  and  be  taught  a  trade ;  schooling  was  also  given.  Later  the  home  was  merged 
into  a  school.  The  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  one  for  adults,  who  find  a 
home  and  emplo^>  ment,  the  other  for  children  who  receive  instruction  under  competent 
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teachers.  The  trades  include  only  such  as  are  remunerative  and  steady  in  every  com- 
ipnnity.  The  women  receive  instruction  in  cookery,  housework,  and  sewing.  The 
^combined  method ''  is  used  in  the  schooL — (Betum  and  first  annual  report.) 

EDUCil^ION  OF  THB  BLIND. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  reports  its 
work  carried  on  with  good  results  and  all  its  departments  well  appointed.  Founded 
in  1829,  it  has  given  instruction  in  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  studies  to  981 
pupils.  A  thorough  course  of  musical  instruction  and  the  teaching  of  various  indus- 
tries enter  into  the  course.  The  Kindergarten  system  was  introduced  during  the  year 
in  the  primary  classes,  and  diplomas  were  awarded  for  the  first  time  to  the  memDers 
(6  in  number)  of  the  graduating  class.  The  school  possesses  a  printing  press  aud  the 
means  of  making  electrotype  plates  from  which  the  embossed  page  can  bo  struck. — 
(State  report,  annual  report,  aud  return.) 

SDUCATIOX  OP  THK  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Three  institutions,  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 
South  Boston,  the  Private  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  Barre  (both  estab- 
lished in  1848),  and  the  Hillside  School,  Fayville  (dating  from  May  1, 1^70),  report  for 
•  1879-'8Cr.  All  teach  the  elementary  branches.  In  the  Massachusetts  school,  Kinder- 
guten  work  and  simple  trades  are  taught;  at  the  Hillside  school,  music,  drawing, 
painting,  fret  sawing,  and  physical  exercises;  at  Barre,  music,  calisthenics,  and  some- 
times the  higher  branches. — (Returns  and  reports.) 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  FOR  LICENSED  MINORS. 

The  2  schools  for  licensed  minors  reported  as  follows  in  June,  1880:  2  teachers,  63 
average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  52  average  attendance,  80  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance, and  83  pnpils  at  date  of  report. — (Boston  school  report.) 

STATE  CHARITABLE  AND  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  reformation  of  Juvenile  offenders  ample  opportunity  is  furnished  in  this  State. 
In  addition  to  the  Truant  Schools  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  the  Boston  City  Alms- 
house School,  and  the  House  of  Industry,  Boston,  there  are  the  Marcella  Stn>ot  Home, 
Boston,  established  in  1877 ;  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lancaster,  estab- 
lished in  1857;  the  Lawrence  Industrial  School,  Lawrence,  in  1874;  the  House  of  Em- 
ployment and  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  Lowell,  in  1851 ;  the  PInmmer 
Farm  School,  Salem,  in  1870;  the  Hampden  County  Truant  School.  Springtield  (estab- 
lished in  the  spring  of  1880);  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  Scnool,  West  borough, 
in  1847 ;  and  the  Worcester  Truant  School,  in  1863.  Some  of  these  are  nuder  State 
authority,  the  others  (with  the  exception  of  the  Plummer  school,  which  is  a  private 
affair,  and  the  Hampden  County,  which  is  under  county  control^,  under  municipal 
authority.  The  common  school  branches  and  some  industrial  employments  are  taught 
In  all  but  two  of  these  schools.  The  Lawrence  Industrial  School  and  the  Hampden 
County  Truant  School  report  no  trades  taught.  For  statistics,  conditions  of  admission, 
Slo.,  see  Table  XXI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the 
Conmiissioner  preceding. 

HOMES  AND  ASYLUMS  FOR  ORPHAN  OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

At  date  of  going  to  press  information  has  been  received  from  13  out  of  the  21  institu- 
tions usually  reporting  to  this  Bureau.  Four  of  these  are  in  Boston,  the  others  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State.  All  report  the  elementary  branches  taught  to  the  children 
either  in  the  institution  or  at  the  public  schools;  nine  teach  domestic  work  or  some 
industry,  such  as  sewing,  fancy  work,  or  embroidery.  The  State  Primary  School, 
Monson,  reports  its  system  somewhat  modified,  the  school  separated  into  four  divisions, 
a  woman  appointed  principal  (she  to  teach  the  advanced  school  and  have  supervision 
over  the  otner  classes),  ana  a  Kindergarten  started  for  those  too  young  to  attend  the 
school. —  (Returns  and  report  of  State  Primary.) 

For  names,  location,  and  statistics^  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary 
thereof  in  the  Topott  of  the  Conunissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Worcester  Decem- 
ber 27-29,  1880.  Although  not  so  large  a  gathering  as  at  some  previous  dates,  the 
most  earnest  representative  teachers  and  superintendents  of  the  State  were  present. 
The  time  allottea  to  the  reading  of  papers  was  limited,  so  that  there  remained  ample  op- 
portunity for  discussion.  Many  very  valuable  suggestions  were  made  and  the  evening 
lectures  were  of  special  interest.    After  the  organization  the  first  evening  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
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Mo  wry,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  ''Onr  possessions  in  Oregon: 
how  we  secured  them  and  how  we  retained  them."  His  lecture  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  the  reading  of  selections  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Riddle,  teacher  of  elocutioh  at 
Harvard.  At  the  general  meeting  of  the  association,  after  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees, a  paper  on  '^Teaching  morals''  was  read  by  L.  H.  Backingnam.  He  believes 
that  whatever  the  teacher  would  have  the  children  do  he  most  first  do  himself.  This 
subject  was  ably  discussed,  all  agreeing  that  by  example  pupils  are  trained  in  good 
manners.  In  the  discussion  on  "Backward  pupUs''  the  need  of  gaining  the  sympathy 
of  the  scholar  was  shown.  A  plea  for  noble  character  and  mamy  culture  among  tlie 
boys  of  America  was  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  in  her  lecture  on  "The  boy  of 
to-day."  A  report  of  the  formation  and  formal  organization  of  the  "Council  of  Edu- 
cation" at  Chautauqua  was  made  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Salem;  papers  were  read  on 
"Means  and  methods  in  elementary  physics:"  on  "Text  books:  their  merits,  defecti^ 
use,  and  supply ; "  on  "  Technical  grammar ; "  and  on  "  The  study  of  pedagogy."  TTiia 
last  paper,  by  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick.  explained  what  is  included  unaer  the  term  peda- 
gogy^ and  defined  the  true  student  or  pedago^  as  "a  man  well  versed  in  knowledge 
relating  to  education."  In  the  different  sections  the  following[  subjects  were  under 
discussion:  in  the  hich  school  section,  "The  practical  side  of  history"  and  the  "Aim 
and  method  of  teaching  foreign  languages  in  high  schools;"  in  the  grammar  school 
section,  "Arithmetic:  what  to  teach  and  what  not  to  teach"  and  "The  critics  of  our  • 
schools ; "  in  the  primary  school  section,  **  Discipline :  its  principles  and  methods  in  rela- 
tion to  the  control  and  management  of  the  schools  and  the  training  of  the  pupil's  mind 
and  character"  and  "Concerning  a  science  of  education." — (Journal  of  Education, 
January  6,  1881.) 

CLASSICAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIOK. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  took  place  in  Boston,  April  d-K), 
1880,  the  president,  Moses  MerrUl,  in  the  chair.  The  oi>ening  day  of  the  session  was 
taken  up  with  arguments  in  favor  of  the  study  of  language  "as  the  threshold  of  all 
other  knowledge,'^  in  favor  of  a  uniformity  of  requirements  for  admission  to  college, 
and  by  an  interesting  account  of  every  day  life  in  German  schools.  During  the  second 
day,  in  a  paper  on  "The  college,  the  public  high  school,  and  the  academy,"  an  eloquent 
plea  was  made  for  special  courses  in  high  schools,  all  tending  to  the  development  of 
the  pupil  in  the  course  or  career  selected,  colleges  also  to  cooperate  in  this  movement 
by  adjusting  the  requirements  for  admission  to  such  courses.  This  was  followed  by  a 
paper  on  "The  best  method  of  teaching  the  ancient  languages,"  in  which  essay  the  use 
of  oral  and  colloauial  methods  was  urged  hy  Prof.  J.  B.  Sewall.  This  subject  was  dis- 
cussed by  several  gentlemen.  President  Ebot  querying  why  a  method  which  was  suc- 
cessful for  modem  languages  should  not  be  equally  so  with  the  older  tongues.  Presi- 
dent Andrews,  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  reviewed  the  history  of  the  reading  of  Latin 
and  Greek  during  the  last  fifty  years,  suggesting  that  it  had  deteriorated  in  quantity, 
if  not  in  value.  The  reports  of  the  committees  on  the  study  of  natural  and  physical 
sciences  and  on  English  literature  were  referred  for  discussion  to  the  next  meeting, 
and  after  the  election  of  officers  the  association  adjourned. — (New-England  Joumid 
of  Education.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

MRS.   MABT  PORTER  COLBURN. 

This  model  Christian  teacher  was  born  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  in  June,  1827,  and  died  in 
South  Boston,  February  2,  1880.  Besides  some  experieuce  elsewhere,  she  taught  22 
years  in  the  Uawes  Hall  Primary  School,  Boston,  where  she  instructed  more  than  forty 
classes  of  little  children.  Her  <|ualities  of  body,  mind,  and  heart  made  her  a  natural 
teacher.  Her  school  governed  itself.  Her  school  room  was  a  children's  church,  yet 
she  knew  no  sectarianism,  no  narrow  system.  Every  event  was  a  lesson  and  every 
occasion  had  its  teaching.  She  was  in  the  truest  sense  the  loving  friend  of  children, 
their  guardian,  and  almost  a  mother  in  respect  to  their  social,  intellectual,  and  spirit- 
ual needs. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

MISS  PHSDB  FULLER  M'KEBK. 

This  member  of  a  household  of  educators  was  bom  at  Bradford,  Vt.,  July  21,  1831« 
and  died  June  3,  1880,  while  going  from  Baltimore  to  her  home  in  Andover.  She 
first  became  a  teacher  at  Haverhill,  K.  H.,  afterwards  in  the  Academy  at  Poacham,  Vt., 
then  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  where  she  was  associated  with  one  of  her  sisters,  later 
with  another  at  the  Western  Female  Seminary  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  from  1859  on  she 
was  first  assistant  teacher  in  the  Abbot  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.  She  early  devel- 
oped a  genius  for  her  work,  and  in  the  school  room  she  was  diiBtinguished  for  her  clear 
tnought  and  definite  expression.  An  enthusiast  in  study,  the  power  of  imparting  that 
enthusiasm  was  given  her.  Her  versatile  and  active  mind  was  shown  in  the  various 
essays  contributed  to  secular  and  religious  papers  and  in  the  three  volumes  published 
from  1872  to  1876. — (Introduction  to  mstory  of  Abbot  Academy.) 
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PROF.  FRANK  KDSTACE  ANDERSON. 

Bom  in  November,  1844,  at  (toff's  Falls,  N.  H.,  he  died  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  July  15, 
1880.  Graduating  from  Harvard  College  in  1865  with  an  exceptional  record  for  Greek 
scholarship,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England,  his  talents  having  a 
marked  inflaence  on  the  methods  used  oy  the  Hellenists  of  that  country.  As  assistant 
professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard,  his  teachin*^  gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  Greek, 
which,  as  taught  by  him,  became  a  living  language.  His  activity  outside  of  the  class 
room  in  forming  and  carrying  out  intelligent  schemes  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
the  college  was  also  very  noticeable. — (Boston  Daily  Advertiser.) 

PROF.   LEVI  S.   BURBANK,  A.   M. 

Professor  Burbank,  one  of  the  oldest  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  sci- 
ence in  Massachusetts,  died  at  his  home  in  Wobum,  August  20,  f880,  aged  51  years. 
He  fiUed  various  positions  in  educational  institutions  at  the  South  from  1859  until  the 
war:  thenceforward  he  was  connected  with  various  high  schools  and  academies  of  New 
England  until  he  settled  down  (from  1874  to  1877)  as  principal  of  Warren  Academy, 
Woimru,  which  he  made  a  preparatory  school  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  other  scientific  schools.  After  the  cessation  of  his  duties  nt  this  academy  he 
became  a  lecturer  on  geology  and  mineralogy  before  different  institutes  and  schools  of 
science.  In  1871  he  wrote  on  the  subject  o^  eozoonal  limestones,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  engaged  on  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  Eozoon  Canadense.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  and  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Thoroughness,  frankness,  hatred  of  shams,  and 
scrupulous  adherence  to  duty  were  his  marked  characteristics. — (New-England  Jour- 
nal of  Education.) 

PROF.  BENJAMIN  PBIRCE,   LL.   D. 

This  eminent  teacher,  author,  investigator,  and  practical  worker  in  the  broadest 
field  of  mathematical  research  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  180H,  and  died  in  Boston, 
October  6, 1880.  For  nearly  fifty  vearshe  filled  the  position  of  professor  of  astronomy 
and  mathematics  at  Harvard  College.  A  bom  mathematician,  he  was  a  thinker  and 
writer  on  such  subjects  from  his  youth  up.  The  mathematical  works  issued  by  him 
between  Iti'SG  and  1846  had  a  permanent  influence  on  the  teaching  of  that  science  in 
this  country.  The  introductory  volume  to  his  Celestial  Mechanics  (published  later) 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  profound  and  thorough  works  of  the  century.  A  more 
recent  work  is  his  Linear  Associative  Algebra.  Professor  Peirce  rendered  a  very  im- 
portant service  to  astronomy  through  his  labors  on  Saturn's  ring^,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  facts  pertaining  to  the  planet  Neptune,  as  consulting  astronomer  to 
the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac,  and  through  his  calculations  of  the 
occultations  of  tne  Pleiades.  He  was  for  a  time  an  assistant  of  Professor  Bache  in  the 
Coast  Survey,  and  ultimately  became  superintendent  of  it  (from  1867  to  1874).  As  a 
lecturer  he  showed  close  scientific  reasoning,  bold  speculation,  poetic  fancy,  vivid 
ideality,  and  profound  religious  faith  and  reverence.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1847  and  by  Harvard  in  1867. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  many  learned  societies  in  this  country  and  Europe. — (Various  authorities.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  John  W.  DtCKiireoK,  teeretary  of  {h€  State  board  of  tdneoHon^  BotUm,^ 
[Mr.  George  A.  Walton  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Hubbard  have  been  for  some  years  aaaooiated  with  Mr.  Diok- 
faiaon  aa  aficenta  of  the  board  for  holding  institutes,  observing  schools,  conferring  with  teachers  and  com- 
mittees, uid  giving  advice  and  instruction  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  education.] 

iMr.  Dickinson  has  been  the  chief  executive  ofBoer  since  1870.  From  1801  till  the  close  of  1870,  Hon. 
Joseph  White  was  the  incumbent 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATI8 


394,195 


145,239 
0292,466 


102,399 
76i 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-20)  .... 

Namber  in  primary  school  dis^ 
tricts. 

Number  in  graded  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Number  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools. 

Of  these  in  primary  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Of  these  in  graded  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Percentage  of  enrolment  on 
whole  number. 

Pupils  in  private  or  church 
schools. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts. . 

Districts  with  ungraded  schools 

Districts  with  crttded schools.. 

Number  of  public  school-houseii 

Number  of  sittings  in  public 
schools. 

Volumes  in  public  school  libra- 
ries. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

Number  of  private  or  church 
schools. 

Valuation   of    public    school  ||7,155,995 
property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teacning  in  the  public 
schools. 

Whole  uumber  teaching , 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

St-ate  teachers'  institutes  held. 

Enrolment  at  these  institutes 

Average  enrolment  at  each  in- 
stitute. 

INCOME  A2n>  EXPENDITURE. 


Total  receipts  for  public  schools 
Total  expenditure  for  public 
schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent   fund 
available. 


1870-^1. 


5,299 

5,033 

266 

5,300 

374,760 

150,230 

140 


2,971 
fi,303 

11,274 
$49  92 

27  21 
16 

1,432 


1871-72. 


405,026 


155,740 
316,006 


110,096 

78 

8,189 


5,375 

5,083 

292 

6,418 

382,107 

158,025 

150 
142 


3,035 
8,624 

11,659 

$49  11 

26  72 

17 


75 


1872-73. 


421,322 


166,540 
324,615 


118,616 


6,761 


6,521 

5,210 

311 

5,572 

399,067 

164,622 

140 
133 


3,010 
8,940 

11,950 

$51  94 

27  13 

7 

705 


$3, 330, 472  $3, 563, 479  $3, 743, 353  $4, 107, 584l$4, 168, 064 
3,356,635  3,563,479  3,743,353  4,107,584  4,168,064 


$2, 819, 782  $2, 968, 272  $3, 124, 472  $3, 148, 231 


1873-74. 


436,694 


178,204 
327,506 


121,919 

75 

5,845 


5,571 

5,244 

327 

6,702 

407,072 

170,449 

140 
166 


$7, 470, 339,$8, 105, 391  $8, 912, 698  $9, 115, 354 


3,156 
9,120 

12,276 

$52  45 

27  01 

13 

890 


1874-75. 


.449,181 


177,875 
343,981 


124,467 

79 

7,934 


6,706 

5,411 

295 

5,787 
414,060 

187,951 

138 

178 


3,287 
9,191 

12,478 

$51  29 

28  19 

1 

37 


$3,130,911 


a  Over  800,000  were  Mid  to  be  euDlled,  688  dittriote  having  fldled  to  report. 
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TICS  OF  MICHIGAN— 18TO-»Tl  TO  18T9.'80. 


187&-76. 


459,808 


202,454 
345,096 


125,849 

75 

8,033 


5,834 

5,531 

303 

5,931 

426,611 

197,353 

146 
170 

9,257,094 


3,548 
9,286 

12,834 

$48  50 

28  28 

8 

599 


$4,067,802 
3,457,860 


$3,147,918 


l876-'77. 


469,444 


357,139 


76 
8,958 


5,947 

5,652 

295 

6,078 

431,707 


148 
181 

$9,190,175 


3,781 
9,220 

13,001, 

$42  54 

27  45 

21 


1877-^. 


476,806 
283,042 

193,764 

359,702 

227,834 

131,868 

75.4 
10,634 


6,094 

5,744 

350 

6,159 

435,071 

243,779 

150 
211 

$8,937,091 


3,916 
9,467 

13,383 
$41  41 

26  IG 
46 

2,852 


$3,792,122  $3,240,486 
3,179,976  3,116,519 


$3,151,418 


1878-W. 


486,993 

287,818 

199,115 
342,138 
207,881 
134,137 
70.2 
18,253 


1879-'80. 


506,221 
292,509 

213,712 

362,556 

221,403 

141, 153 

71.6 

18,854 


6,252 

5,895 

353 

6,325 

441,291 

248,190 

160 

208 

$9,011,454 


3,954 
9,662 

13,616 

$38  69 

23  48 

56 

4,144 

74 


$3,112,225 
2,775,640 


$2,762,162 


6,352 

5,963 

389 

6,400 

446,029 

261,993 

141 
264 

5$10,000,000 


4,072 

9,877 

13,949 

$37  28 

25  73 

65 

4,482 


$3,002,032 
3,109,915 


$2,880,942 


19,228 
4,691 

14,697 

20,418 

13,522 

7.016 

1.4 

601 


100 

68 

36 

75 

4,738 


I.   13,803 


9 
56 


I.  $988,546 


118 
215 

333 

$1  41 

225 

9 

338 

5 


D.  $110,193 
I.  334,275 


L  $118,780 


Mi 

s 


I.     112,  ( 


I.       68,473 
I.       70,090 


I.       38,754 
D.  4.9 


1,053 

930 

123 

1,100 

71,269 


I.     111,763 
I.  1 


I.  $2, 844, 005 


I. 
L 

I. 
D. 
D. 
I. 
I. 


1,101 
1,574 

2,676 

$12  64 

1  48 

49 

3,050 


D.  $328,440 
D.  246,720 


I.  $61,160 


h  TiODi  A  writton  ratoin. 
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160  REPORT    OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   EDUCATION. 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.* 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  ten  years  under  review  the  school  system  has  been  administered  by  a  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  (elected  by  the  people  for  two  years),  a  State 
board  of  education  (having  control  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  of  the  examination 
of  teachers  for  Stat«  certihcates),*  and  aboard  of  8  regents  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan (elect-ed  by  the  people  for  terms  of  8  years).  The  local  officers  have  been  as  fol lows : 
county  superintendents  to  1875,  from  that  time  township  superintendents,  township 
boards  of  school  inspectors,  and  district  boards  (each  board  of  3  members  elected  by 
the  people,  those  or  the  district  boards  for  3  years  with  annual  change  of  one),  and 
boards  of  6  trustees  (whose  election  is  optional^  in  districts  liaving  over  100  school 
children.  Women  have  been  in  these  years  eligible  to  district  offices  and  are  now  em- 
ployed as  school  inspectors  and  superintendents. —  (School  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  ST^TEM. 

The  school  system  is  composed  of  all  grades,  from  the  lowest  district  school  through 
the  union  high  school  to  the  State  uuiversity.  There  are  also  a  State  normal  school, 
a  State  agricultural  college,  a  special  State  public  school,  a  State  reform  school,  and  a 
State  institution  for  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind,  these  special  schools  being  supported 
by  legislative  appropriations.  For  the  support  of  the  ordinaij  public  sonools  there 
has  been  a  permanent  State  school  fund  yielding  an  interest  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  a  2  mill  township  tax  (changed  to  1  mill  in  1879) ;  also  district  taxes  levied 
by  district  boards  to  provide  school-houses,  sites,  &c.,  and  to  prolong  schools.  By  act 
of  April  3,  1869,  districts  have  been  required  to  maintain  free  schools  for  3,  5,  or  9 
months,  according  to  population ;  those  having  less  than  30  children  of  school  a^e,  3 
months ;  those  with  30  to  600, 5  months ;  above  that  number,  9  months.  In  April,  1872, 
a  compulsory  school  law  was  passed,  which  requires  the  attendance  at  public  schools 
for  at  least  12  weeks  yearly  oi  all  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  not  otherwise  taught. 
The  township  tax  and  interest  of  the  permanent  fund  are  apportioned  to  school  districts 
on  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-20),  the  money  to  be  used  for 
teachers'  wages  only,  incidental  expenses  being  defrayed  from  district  taxes.  To  obtain 
State  aid,  the  schools  must  bo  non-sectar  an,  must  be  kept  open  at  least  three  months, 
and  must  be  taught  by  regularly  licensed  teachers.  Normal  school  graduates  receive 
diplomas  from  the  State  board  of  education,  which  authorize  them  to  teach  in  any 
pnmary  school  of  the  State.  Approved  high  schools  send  graduates  passing  a  good  ex- 
amination into  the  freshman  class  of  the  university.  Township  and  district  libraries 
were  early  provided  for;  also,  teachers'  institutes  and  a  State  teachers'  association. 
Teachers  are  required  to  have  certificates  of  qualification  fh)m  the  township  superin- 
tendent or  other  lawful  authority  before  they  can  draw  pay  from  the  public  fund. — 
(Laws,  18G9,  1873,  1879,  and  constitutions.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  in  the  general  summary  indicate  a  healthy  and  progressive  condition 
of  both  the  graded  and  ungraded  schools  of  the  State.  Aii  increase  over  the  previous 
year  is  visible  wherever  such  increase  is  of  value  and  a  decrease  wherever  decrease  is 
a  sign  of  progress.  The  increased  attendance,  however,  which  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  ungraded  schools,  still  falls  nearly  5  per  cent,  below  that  reported  two  years 
a^o,  and  is  attributed  to  the  better  character  of  the  schools  maintained  in  the  rural 
districts.  These  ungraded  or  primary  schools  are  said  to  be  finally  improvi  ng,  through 
the  influence  of  county  institutes  and  the  better  sentiment  prevailing  in  regard  to 
local  supervision.  The  number  of  libraries  remains  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  but  the  number  of  volumes  has  largel  v  increased,  and  the  |;otal  amount  paid  for 
their  support  is  larger  by  $12,573.  Graded  and  high  schools  have  incn^aseil,  and  in 
their  courses  for  the  last  few  years  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  place  in  the 
general  school  work.  The  standards  of  admission  to  the  professional  schools  have 
been  raised  somewhat  and  the  courses  lengthened.  The  work  of  the  normal  school, 
of  the  university,  and  of  the  various  incorporated  institutions  seems  to  have  been 
unusually  successful.  A  series  of  farmers'  institutes,  held  in  different  sections  of  the 
State  by  the  faculty  of  the  Agricultural  College,  benefited  school  officers  and  through 
them  benefited  the  schools.  As  a  whole,  gratifying  progress  in  educational  matters 
was  felt.— (State  report.) 

R#.SUMt  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS. 

By  act  of  April  3,  1869,  the  public  schools  of  the  State  were  made  £ree  to  all  pupils 
within  the  limit  of  the  district,  and  the  assessing  of  rate  bills  was  abolished.  Not- 
withstanding this  law,  many  children  never  entered  a  school-house,  so  the  demand 
was  made  to  either  repeal  the  tree  school  law  or  enact  a  compulsory  one.  This  last 
was  done,  and  although  it  was  not  to  take  effect  till  the  close  of  the  school  year  1871 

>  The  StAto  school  system  is  here  presented  as  it  existed  nndcr  the  laws  of  1879.    The  changes  in  the 
laws  made  in  1881  will  be  pre«(*nted  in  the  report  for  that  year. 
*The  right  to  examine  candidates  for  State  certificates  oates  from  ISTSft. 
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frood  results  were  felt  prior  to  that  date.  In  1870,  the  average  length  of  the  schooLi 
mcreased  from  6.2  months,  which  had  been  the  uniform  average  for  several  years,  to  6.9 
months.  In  1871  more  fine  school  buildings  were  erected  than  in  any  previous  year 
and  better  internal  arrangements  and  more  suitable  apparatus  were  also  found,  all 
showing  an  inoreasine  interest  in  the  school  system.  In  1872  it  was  reported  that 
eonstant  progress  had  oeen  going  on  for  eight  years  and  that  the  amount  invested  in 
school  buildiuffs  and  school  property  had  nearly  quadrupled  during  that  period.  Of 
the  125  graded  schools  which  made  full  reports  in  1874,  there  were  76  sustaining  four 
departments  (primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  high  school),  32  that  had  3  depart- 
ments (prima^,  intermediate,  and  higher),  and  17  that  were  divide*^  into  primary  and 
higher.  The  diplomas  issued  by  eight  of  the  first  class  schools  were  recognized  by  the 
State  university.  In  1875  there  was  advance  in  nearly  every  item  in  school  matters; 
128  new  districts  were  organized  aud  school-houses,  teachers,  attendance,  receipts, 
and  expenditures  for  schools  all  were  increased.  This,  in  the  midst  of  financial  dis- 
tress and  general  depression  in  business,  aueured  well  for  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  schools.  In  this  year,  when  the  change  m>m  county  to  township  superintendents 
took  place,  3,7^  visits  to  the  schools  were  made  by  the  former  and  5,467  oy  the  latter. 
The  directorr  visits  numbered  14,117.  Township  and  district  libraries  too  increased 
in  these  years  proportionately  to  the  increase  in  population.  From  1866  to  1876  there 
was  a  growth  of  nearly  125,000  in  the  school  population,  while  the  attendance  on  the 
schools  was  almost  75  per  cent,  of  the  number  enumerated  in  the  census.  Including 
the  number  attending  select  and  denominational  schools,  80  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  school  age  were  in  school  during  each  year.  In  1876  it  was  stated  that  the  poUcv 
inaugurate  four  years  before,  of  bringing  the  high  schools  into  a  closer  relation  with 
the  university,  had  proved  a  wise  one  and  had  given  increasing  satisfaction  from 
year  to  year.  The  university,  too,  had  modified  its  plan  of  admission.  Previously  it 
had  received  students  fh>m  a  few  approved  high  schools  on  diploma.  From  1876  it 
has  approved  any  good  hich  school  wnich  thoroughly  prepares  students  for  the  uni- 
versity classes.  In  1878  a  large  decrease  in  the  amount  of  school  district  indebtedncBs, 
added  interest  in  building  up  township  and  district  libraries,  aud  an  increase  in  the 
average  length  of  schools  gave  evidence  of  progress. — (State  rexK>rts.) 

KINDEROiiRTEN. 

The  E^indergarten  of  the  (German-American  Seminaiy,  Detroit,  was  established  in 
1869,  with  a  conductor,  2  assistants,  and  40  pupils.  In  1874  there  were  4  of  these 
schools,  all  under  private  management:  one  at  Flint,  one  at  Kalamazoo,  the  one  at 
Detroit,  and  one  at  Grand  Rapic^  Still  another  was  referred  to  at  Detroit,  but  no 
definite  knowledge  was  obtainable ;  arrangements  were  also  made  in  that  year  to  open 
another  at  St.  Joseph.  In  1875  the  one  at  Kalamazoo  was  given  up.  In  1876  and  1877 
2  were  reported  at  Grand  Rapids  and  1  at  Detroit.  The  number  in  1880  was  6 :  4  in 
Detroit,  1  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  a  new  one  at  Ionia.— (Special  retunis.) 

cnr  SCHOOL  systems. 


OFFICERS. 


In  certain  cities,  covered  by  a  general  law  for  graded  school  districts,  there  are 
boards  of  6  trustees,  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  3  years  each.  In  some  others 
there  are  difierent  arrangements  according  to  special  laws.*  Ordinarily  a  city  super- 
intendent of  schools  chosen  by  the  board  has  charge  of  school  matters. 


STATisncs. 


Cities. 


Popnlation. 
oensna  of 
1880. 


Children  of 
Bchool  ftge. 


Enrolment 
inpnblio 
Bcnools. 


Arerftge 
dftily  at- 
tenofmoe. 


Nomberof 
teachers. 


Expendi* 
tare. 


Adrian 

Ann  Arbor .... 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

East  Saginaw  . 

nint 

Grand  Rapids.. 
Jaekaon  . 


7,840 
8,061 

20.893 
118,342 

19,018 
8,410 

82,015 


Hnskegon .... 
Port  HnronM*. 
Saginaw.  .••.. 


11,937 
8,810 

11,262 
8,888 

10,625 


2,122 
2,483 
6,411 
30,467 
6,885 
2,360 
9,784 
2,315 
3,007 
2,271 
3.807 
8,003 
3,245 


1,893 
1,877 
2,007 
16,719 
3,011 
1,783 
5,890 
1,762 
2,139 
1.677 
1,786 


1,000 
1,419 
1,660 
10,818 
2,239 
1,149 
8,401 


1,448 

961 

1,018 


29 
35 
46 
260 
64 
36 
99 
37 
45 
20 


1,776 


1,265 


84 


$31,801 
28,428 
31.080 

214,036 
42,646 
83,884 
79.052 
47,076 
84,386 
21,704 
26.310 
22,425 
25,690 


iBy  act  of  Mareh.  1881,  rdatlTB  to  fi«e  sotaoola,  there  it  in  Detroit  a  school  board  of  12  instead  of  28 
elected  membera,  6to  aerre  for  2  years  and  the  remaining  6  for  4  years,  thoae  to  be  elected  from  the  city 
at  Uffge,  instead  of  2  from  each  ward  aa  fbrmerly. 
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162  REPORT   OF   THE    COBIMISSIONER    OF   EDUCATION. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Adrian  divides  her  schools  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high ;  has  5  school  bnildings 
Tftlaed  at  $109,500 ;  reports  an  additional  grammar  school  formed  during  the  year,  and 
also  increased  attendance  in  the  high  school  (this  in  part  owing  to  the  introd action  of 
a  commercial  course).  Marked  improvement  in  penmanship  is  reported. — (City  report, 
18S0.) 

Ann  Arbor  reports  high,  grammar,  and  primary  grades  in  6  buildings  containing 
1,200  sittings  j  value  of  buildings,  with  sit^^,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  $140,500.  The 
schools  were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  the  enrolment  and  attendance  a  little 
higher  than  in  187&-79.  Drawing  received  more  than  the  customary  attention,  the 
teachers  of  grades  3  to  6  inclusive  meeting  the  special  teacher  every  third  week  for 
instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  it.  Music  and  penmanship  were  taught  by  special 
teachers.  The  high  school  enrolment  was  above  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  grad- 
uating class  also  larger. —  (Report  and  return.) 

Bay  City  reports  school  property  valued  at  $145,000 ;  the  average  monthly  wages  of 
men,  $164.44;  of  women,  $37.04  ;  special  instruction  given  in  vocal  music;  270  pupila 
studying  German,  27  French,  and  30  Latin. — (State  report.) 

Detroit  reports  school  property  worth  $864,000 ;  28  school  buildings,  with  13,208 
sittings:  12  grades  in  the  high,  grammar,  and  primary  schools ;  and  graduate  stu- 
dents aomitted  to  the  high  school.  Daring  1879-'80  two  school-houses  were  com- 
pleted and  opened^  yet  more  accommodation  was  required,  the  schools  being  crowded 
and  children  waiting  for  seats.  Special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  reading,  and  pen- 
manship were  employed.  The  night  school  enrolled  414  to  December,  18(3,  with  an 
average  nightly  attendance  of  158.  and  most  of  the  time  6  teachers  were  employed. 
The  number  of  subjects  taneht  in  tne  high  school  was  reduced  in  Aagnst,  1880,  and  a 
steadv  and  encouraging  advance  was  reported  in  this  grade.  Enrolled  in  private 
schools,  6,514 ;  the  pabno  schools  were  taught  196  days. — (Report  and  retnm.) 

Eaat  Saginaw  reports  11  school  building,  valued,  with  sites,  d^.,  at  $177,500;  2,843 
sittings  for  study,  which,  with  the  400  sittings  in  private  ana  chnroh  schools,  made  a 
grand  total  of  3,243  sittings;  the  schools  divided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high : 
special  teachers  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship :  school  taught  178  days ;  and  3 
private  or  parochial  schools.  enroUing  476  pupils. — (Ketnm.) 

Flint  reports  4  grades  in  tne  primary  and  4  in  the  flrammar  department ;  also,  a  high 
school,  with  a  principal  and  3  assistant  teachers.  Of  the  35  teachers,  2  were  speciafly 
•employed  for  writing,  drawing,  and  mnsio.  The  receipts  for  the  school  year  to  March, 
1880,  were  $33,860.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  work  in  arithmetic  for  the 
primary  grades  was  diminlMied,  to  make  room  for  exercises  calculated  to  develop  the 
'  observing  powers  of  children.  Botany  was  introduced  in  the  spring ;  fine  boxes  of  geo- 
metrical forms  were  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers ;  and  similar  plans  to  aronse 
the  interest  of  pupils  are  to  be  tried  from  time  to  time. — (Brief  reports.) 

Grand  Eapids  reports  an  increase  of  95  per  cent,  in  the  population  of  the  city  in  the 
last  decade,  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  membership  of  the  schools  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  and  a  gradual  change  in  the  character  of  the  schools,  owing 
to  the  immigration  or  a  large  laboring  class  and  to  the  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing 
interests.  The  modifications  in  the  course  of  study  daring  that  time  were  such  as  to 
make  the  daily  work  in  the  schools  eminently  practical.  In  1879-'80  there  were  16 
Schools  (divided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high),  with  4,485  sittings  for  study.  Two 
new  buildings  were  in  readiness  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  school  year,  and 
another  was  to  be  ready  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  term.  An  industrial  school  for 
girls,  opened  in  the  year,  accomplished  much,  but  was  soon  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  expense.  The  evening  schools  enrolled  337  scholars,  who  were  under  the  charge 
of  7  teacners.  In  the  day  schools  2  special  teachers  were  employed,  one  for  drawing 
and  penmanship,  the  other  for  music.  Private  and  parochial  schools  enrolled  1,000 
pupib. — (Report  and  return.) 

JackBon  had  school  property  in  district  No.  1  (alone  reported  in  the  "city  statistics") 
worth  $75,000.— (State  report.) 

Kalamazoo  reports  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  departments;  school  prop- 
erty worth  $80,000;  total  cost  per  capita  for  education,  $14.20:  2  special  teachers,  m 
addition  to  the  45  regular  teachers ;  and  the  average  monthly  belonging,  1,570.— (State 
rejiort.) 

LanHng  had  1,033  pupils  as  the  average  number  belonging ;  30  teachers,  including 
1  speciid  teacher ;  37  pupils  as  the  average  to  each  teacher ;  vocal  music,  Latin,  and 
Ctorman  taught ;  school  property  worth  $106.000 ;  and  the  average  monthly  wages  of 
men,  $80.36 ;  of  women,  $44. — (State  report.) 

Muskegon  reports  7  school  buildings,  with  1,400  sittings ;  school  property  worth 
$81,309 ;  and  additional  school  room  required.  A  comparative  table  shows  an  increase 
hi  the  last  eight  years  of  1,190  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  and  of  407  in 
average  daily  attendance.  The  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  grammar^  and  high,  4 
years  m  each  grade.  The  work  in  arithmetic  in  the  primary  grades  was  said  to  be  veiy 
thorough ;  penmanship  as  taught  from  copybooks  was  changed  to  more  practical  drill 
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throagh  exercises  set  on  the  blackboaid.  Mnch  attention  was  also  paid  to  oomposi- 
tion  and  the  general  nse  of  langnage  in  the  higher  grades.  The  enrolment  in  pnyata 
and  parochial  schools  was  500. — (Keport  and  return.) 

Port  Huron  reports,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  and  the  total 
expenditures,  only  the  value  of  its  school  property  ($87,400)  and  the  average  monthly 
wages  of  teachers  (men  $75,  women  $32SA),  The  amount  paid  for  snpermtendenoe 
and  instruction  during  187i)-'80  was  |9,310 ;  the  number  of  school  days  taught,  197, — 
(State  report  and  retnrn.) 

Saginaw  reports  6  different  school  buildings,  with  1,616  sittings  for  stnd^;  school 
property  valued  at  $100,000;  the  schools  taught  195  days;  special  teachers  in  mnsiOy 
drawing,  and  penmanship ;  and  an  enrolment  of  500  in  private  and  parochial  schools.— 
(Return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  PROVISION  FOR  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Michigan  State  Normal  8ch4>olf  Tpsilanti,  organized  in  1852,  is  made  by  the 
constitution  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  and  is  under  the  control  of 
the  State  board  of  education.  Its  sole  aim  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  their  work  in  all 
departments  of  the  district  and  graded  schools,  and  since  its  establishment  more  than 
10,000  persons  have  attended  its  instructions,  of  whom  (it  is  said  in  the  State  report 
for  1880)  843  completed  one  or  other  of  its  courses,  graduating  and  teaching  on  an 
average  more  than  three  years  each.  The  report  for  1880  showed  404  in  the  model 
school,  71  in  normal  courses,  and  58  graduates.  Up  to  1876  the  school  did  much 
academic  work,  but  in  that  year  began  to  admit  students  on  their  diplomas  of  gnid* 
nation  from  the  public  high  schools.  In  1878  there  was  a  rearrangement  by  which  ita 
school  of  observation  and  practice  was  to  represent  all  the  departments  of  the  best 
naded  schools,  so  that  applicants  for  admission  to  the  normal  school,  if  found  deficient 
in  their  preparation  for  it,  could  have  the  means  for  such  preparation  l^ere.  This 
school,  moreover,  while  under  the  charge  of  a  principal  and  two  skilled  assistants,  waa 
to  be  taught  by  the  normal  school  students  in  the  mam,  under  the  direction  and  inspe<y 
tion  of  their  professors.  The  normal  courses,  too,  which  had  been  2  years  for  common 
branches,  3  for  full  English,  4  for  modem  languages,  and  4  for  classical,  were  compressed 
and  remodelled  so  as  to  give  a  common  school  course,  an  advanced  English,  and  a 
language  course  of  1  year  each,  to  be  taken  either  singly  or  in  succession  as  ''normal 
professional  courses.''  With  these  newly  arranged  courses  the  school  entered  on  more 
thoroughly  professional  work  in  a  fine  new  bunding  erected  for  it  by  the  State.  But 
either  i  he  4  years'  language  courses  were  not  given  up  or  they  have  been  reintroduced 
in  a  modified  form,  for  in  the  catalogue  of  1^^^80  tney  appear  again  in  connection 
with  a  4  vears'  English  course,  all  termed  ''  normal  academic  courses." — (State  reports 
and  catalogues.) 

The  course  in  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching  organized  in  the  ITniversity  of  Michi- 
gan in  September,  1879,  offered  two  courses  of  instruction  for  l879-'80.  The  first  in- 
clined to  the  practical  and  included  school  supervision,  grading,  courses  of  study, 
examinations,  the  art  of  inst^ructing  and  governing,  school  architecture,  school  hygiene, 
school  law,  &c.  The  second  semester  took  in  the  historical,  philosophical,  and  criti- 
cal, embracing  the  history  of  education,  comparison^  and  criticism  of  the  systems 
of  different  countries,  the  outlines  of  educational  science,  the  science  of  teaching, 
and  a  critical  discussion  of  theories  and  methods.  One  instructor  is  reported  at  date 
of  July  1,  1880,  and  71  students,  47  of  whom  had  already  received  academic  degrees. 
In  order  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  graduates,  although  college  bred,  are  required 
to  pass  an  examination. — (Announcement  for  1880-'81  and  return  for  1879-^80.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hailmann's  Training  Class  for  Kindergartners,  which  was  opened  in 
1875  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  now  reports  from  Detroit,  where  it  had,  June  24, 1880, 3  resi- 
dent instruotoFs  and  23  normal  students.  Nineteen  pupils  had  graduated  in  the  last 
scholastic  year,  and  14  were  already  engaged  in  teaching.  The  course  of  study  can 
be  completed  in  one  year ;  a  model  school  is  attached  to  the  institution.  A  prelimi- 
nary diploma  is  given  on  completion  of  the  course  and  a  final  diploma  after  two  yeara^ 
experience  in  teaching. — (Return.) 

Teachers'  courses  are  reported  in  5  colleges.  At  Adrian  there  was  a 2  years'  course; 
at  Albion,  2  courses  of  3  and  4  years;  at  Battle  Creek,  a  4  years'  course  and  at  the 
opening  of  each  college  vear  an  8  weeks'  drill  for  teachers:  at  Hillsdale,  a  normal 
course  lasting  2  years ;  and  at  Olivet  College,  a  ladies'  course  ot  4  years. —  (Catalogues. ) 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  State  superintendent  says  that  until  some  four  years  ago  teachers'  institutes, 
being  considered  an  expensive  luxury,  were  only  held,  for  the  twenty  years  preceding^ 
at  the  rate  of  about  ten  a  year.  The  i  nstitute  law  of  1877  inaugurated  a  definite  system, 
embracing  an  institute  each  year  in  every  county  of  the  State  and  a  State  institnts 
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for  the  oondacton  and  inetractoro  in  these  local  institates.  The  result  has  been  to 
bring  to  the  service  of  the  State  a  well  trained  corps  of  instmctors,  who  have  carried 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  to  the  teachers  of  the  j^rimary  schools^  and 
so  have  done  mnch  to  awaken  public  sentiment  to  the  need  of  improvement  in  the 
mral  districts.  Training  classes  in  connection  with  the  larger  cit^  systems  of  schools 
have  latterly  become  an  established  featnre  of  their  work.  Pablic  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  institates  has  steadily  increased  since  1877,  and  the  interest  in  the  newer  northern 
counties  has  been  especially  marked.  The  whole  number  held  during;  1879-'80  was  65 ; 
total  attendance,  4,462;  average  at  each  institute,  69.  The  State  institute  was  not 
held  in  1880,  as  the  institute  of  1879  went  over  the  ground  of  two  years  and  prepared 
a  syllabus  of  work  for  the  series  of  1879-^80  and  1880-^81.—  (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURXALS. 

The  Michigan  Teacher,  published  at  Niles  (and  for  a  short  time  at  Ypsilanti),  dated 
from  January,  1866.  The  School,  published  at  Ypsilanti,  dated  from  1872.  Both  of 
these  monthlies  became  a  part  of  the  Qhicago  Educational  Weekly  in  January,  1877. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  establishment  of  a  practicable  scheme  of  secondary  education  was  the  work  of 
more  than  a  score  of  years.  Union  and  high  schools  were  not  ingrafted  into  the 
Michigan  system  of  education  until  ten  years  after  the  State  had  an  existence.  To* 
day  the  graded  schools  are  educating  nearly  one-half  of  the  school  population  of  this 
State,  and  they  fhmish  secondary  education  of  a  more  or  less  extended  character  to 
about  400  communities.  The  number  of  graded  and  hi£h  schools  reported  in  1879-'80 
by  the  township  inspectors  was  389,  an  increase  of  36  over  the  previous  year;  the 
number  of  pupils  studying  Latin  was  1,671.  Greek  194,  French  417,  and  German  2,332. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  normal  school  and  the 
university  has  been  more  clearly  defined  by  the  admission  of  their  graduates  to  the 
latter  since  1871  and  to  the  former  since  1876  on  a  diploma  irom  any  approved  school. 
The  feeling  has  also  grown  up,  says  the  State  superintendent,  that  the  work  for  the 
schools  of  the  smaller  villages  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  high  schools  of  the  large 
villages  and  cities,  and  he  thinks  that  with  the  adoption  of  a  ten  years'  course  of  study 
a  new  era  will  dawn  for  the  schools  of  the  smaller  villages.  Some  of  the  cities  report 
as  to  their  hijo^h  schools  as  follows :  Adrian,  a  Latin-scientific  and  a  scientific  course  of  4 
years,  a  Latm  and  English  course  of  3  vears,  and  a  commercial  course  of  2  vears;  Ann 
Arbor,  classical,  Latin,  English,  scientific,  and  commercial  courses ;  Detroit  (by  return), 
718  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  school  and  591  in  average  daily  attendance;  East 
Saginaw,  190  enrolled  and  145  in  average  daily  attendance ;  Grand  Rapids,  English, 
classical,  Latin-scientific,  scientific,  and  engineering,  French,  and  German  courses ; 
Muskegon,  2  courses,  Latin  and  English-scientific,  of  4  years  each ;  and  Saginaw,  89 
sittings,  2  teachers,  102  enrolled,  with  88  in  average  daily  attendance. — (State  and 
city  reports  and  returns.) 

OTHKR  SECONDARY  80HOOUB. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools^  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appeii« 
dix  following ;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  MEK  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  chartered  in  1836  and  organized  in  1841,  is 
a  non-sectarian  institution  which,  through  aid  from  the  State  and  from  the  proceeds 
of  United  States  land  grants,  offers  tuition  at  very  low  rates  to  all  who  are  qualified 
for  admission.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  regents  who  are  elected  for  8  years'  terms. 
The  university  comprises  a  department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  schools  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  law,  pharmacy  (dating  from  1868,  but  not  recognized  as  a 
separate  or^^anization  until  December,  1876),  dentistry  (dating  from  1874),  and  a 
homodo^athic  medical  college  (from  1875).  Women  were  first  Emitted  to  the  uni- 
versity in  1870-71.  The  admission  of  pupi  Is  fh)m  certain  accredited  high  schools  with- 
out further  examination  was  first  tried  in  1871-72;  in  1880  there  were  16  high  schools 
holding  this  relation  to  the  university.  In  1875  a  school  of  mines  was  established, 
and  in  1876  a  school  of  architecture,  but  these  were  partially  discontinued  in  1876-77, 
owing  to  a  failure  of  appropriations.  Temporary  arrangements  were  made,  however, 
in  1878-79  for  a  continuance  of  the  school  of  mines  through  that  year,  but  instruction 
in  the  school  of  architecture  was  still  suspended.  In  the  department  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts  different  courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  b.  a.,  b.  s.,  ph.  b.,  b.  l., 
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o.  K..  and  M.  K.f  bat  after  1881  the  ph.  b.  will  not  be  oon&rred  and  c.  x.  and  M.  x. 
will  be  given  only  as  second  demes. 

Modincations  were  made  in  1878  in  the  literary  and  scientific  department :  electiya 
studies  wOTe  lUlowed  in  all  save  the  engineering  oonrses ;  a  certain  number  of  persons 
were  x>ermitted  to  take  special  subjects  without  studying  for  a  degree ;  those  desiring 
degrees  were  reouired  to  take  a  certain  number  and  kind  of  studies,  and  any  one  was 
permitted  to  take  his  de^^ree  when  the  preparation  for  it  was  complete,  even  if  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  time.  An  English  course  in  continuation  of  that  in  some 
high  schools  was  also  introduced.  These  chang^es  are  said  to  have  given  a  great  im> 
petns  to  the  literary  department,  so  that  in  the  following  year  the  number  of  students 
was  increased  about  20  per  cent.  A  professorship  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching 
was  established  in  1879,  so  as  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  pedagogy  in  this  insti- 
tution. The  report  for  1880  shows  a  steady  advancement  in  the  great  work  for  which 
the  university  was  organized.  The  year  was  distinguished  by  largely  increased  at- 
tendance, by  decided  improvement  in  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  all  departments, 
and  by  order  and  harmony  in  the  internal  working  of  the  university.  The  total  of 
students  in  1870  was  1,110;  in  1679-'80  it  was  1,427,  of  whom  448  were  in  the  college 
proper,  the  others  in  the  professional  schools.  This  increase  is  very  gratifying,  espe- 
cially as  the  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation  were  much  more  stringent  in 
the  latter  year.  There  were  138  women  attending  during  the  year,  and  59  of  those  in 
the  literary  department  were  candidates  for  degrees.  Since  1841  about  8,000  students 
have  been  under  instruction  here. —  (Reports  of  the  university  since  lo70  and  presi- 
dent's report  for  1880.) 

The  other  colleges  reporting  (all  giving  instruction  to  women)  are  Adrian,  Albion, 
Battle  Creek,  HiU^iale,  Hope,  Kalamazoo,  and  Olivet,  Grand  Traverse  having  been  sus- 
pended in  1879  for  repairs  and  completion  of  buildings.  All  report  preparatory  and 
classical  courses ;  all,  except  Hope,  scientific  courses  (Albion  adding  a  Greek-scientific 
and  a  Latin-scientific  course  in  1878^9).  Normal  courses  were  found  in  all  but  Hope 
and  Kalamazoo ;  while  Battle  Creek  had  a  4  years'  normal,  with  a  4  vears'  minim  depart- 
ment composed  of  children  under  14  and  forming  a  practice  school  for  the  normal 
students  to  work  in.  Battle  Creek  had  also  a  commercial  course,  and  Hillsdale  a  com- 
mearcial  and  telegrapMc  course.  Adrian  and  Hillsdale  Colleges  had  philosophical 
courses,  while  music,  drawing,  painting,  and  some  of  the  modem  languages  enter  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  majority.  All  these  colleges  were  organized  before  1870,  except 
Battle  Creek,  which  dates  from  1874.  For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  i^pendix; 
for  a  summary  of  them,  the  report  of  tbe  Commissioner. 

StTPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMKN. 

As  heretofore  stated,  coeducation  of  the  sexes  is  very  general  in  the  colleges  through- 
out the  State.  For  institutions  especially  devoted  to  young  women^  see  Table  Vllf  of 
the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  the  first  of  the  existing  agri cult- 
ural colleges  of  the  country,  chartered  in  1855,  was  opened  to  students  in  May,  1857. 
Tlie  regular  course  is  4  years,  and  there  are  also  select  and  graduate  courses.  The  en- 
deavor is  to  give  students  the  benefits  of  dail^  manual  labor,  to  prosecute  experi- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  apiculture  and  horticulture^  to  afford  instruction  in  such 
courses  of  study  as  apply  to  science  in  its  relations  to  mibtary  pursuits  and  the  various 
arts  of  life,  and  to  offer  a  general  education  to  the  farming  classes.  Horticulture,  ag- 
ricultural chemistry,  stock  breeding,  building,  mechanics  as  applied  to  implements, 
surveying,  levelling,  and  the  laying  out  of  grounds  are  tau^^ht  in  the  course.  The 
professors  take  part  in  winter  institutes  which  are  held  in  various  portions  of  the  State 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture.  The  degree  of  b.  s.  is  conferred  on 
students  completing  the  Mi  college  course  and  passing  the  proper  examinations ;  that 
of  M.  8.,  on  graduates  of  3  years*  standing  who  have  b^n  engaged  for  2yeai8  in  scien- 
tific stuiUes  and  have  presented  an  acceptable  thesis. — (Catalogue,  1880-'81.) 

The  University  of  Michigan  and  6  of  the  colleges  report  scientific  courses.  The  uni- 
versity course  comprises  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  en^eering,  also  special  and 
advanced  courses  in  palaeontology,  zoology,  botany,  physics,  astronomy,  and  chem- 
ist^. 

YoT  statistics  of  scientific  schools,  courses,  and  departments,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of 
the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  courses  are  found  in  Adrian  (Methodist  Protestant),  Battle  Creek  (Seventh 
Day  Adventist),  and  Hillsdale  (Free  Will  Baptist)  Colleges.  In  the  first  the  length  of 
course  is  not  given,  but  the  studies  indicate  a  3  years*  course;  in  the  second  there  ia  a 
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3  years'  conrae,  with  two  years  biblical  preparatory;  in  the  third,  a  3  yeaiVcoiine  and 
a  preparatory  class.  A  fair  acquaintance  with  English  studies  mnst  be  shown  by  all 
desiring  admission  to  these  schools. —  (College catalogues.) 

A  legal  education  is  fumished  by  the  law  department  of  Michigan  University.  The 
course  is  2  years,  one  term  of  6  months  each  year.  A  good  English  education  is  re- 
quired for  entrance.  The  students  have  class  recitations  and  examinations  daily  in 
stddition  to  the  usual  course  of  lectures.    The  faculty  was  strengthened  during  the 

J  rear  by  the  addition  of  a  new  chair.  Students  in  1879-^80, 395 ;  graduates,  175. — (Cat«- 
ogue  and  return. ) 

Medical  instmption  is  given  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Smgery  and  the 
HomoDopathio  Medical  College,  both  connected  with  the  University  of  Biuchiffan,  and 
in  the  Detroit  Medical  College.  The  first  and  last  are  ''regular''  schools.  In  these, 
as  also  in  the  pharmacal  and  dental  schools  of  the  State  University,  there  are  prelim- 
inary examinations  for  non-graduates.  The  two  schools  of  the  university  have  had 
3  years'  graded  courses  of  9  months  each  year  since  1877  and  made  these  obligatory  for 
1880-^1.  The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  also  2  optional  courses  in 
physiological  and  pathological  chemistry  and  in  toxicology.  Both  medical  schools 
report  an  increased  attendance  during  1879~'80.  In  the  Detroit  Medical  College,  after 
the  session  of  1880-^81,  there  will  be  a  preliminary  examination,  an  increase  of  the 
regular  term  to  six  months,  obligatory  attendance  on  three  re&pilar  terms  instead  of 
two.  the  grading  of  both  practical  and  didactic  studies,  largely  increased  practical 
work  during^  the  first  two  courses,  daily  clinical  work  during  the  entire  last  course, 
and  a  division  of  students  into  three  distinctly  graded  classes. — (Announcement, 
188(M81.) 

A  new  medical  school,  the  Michigan  College  of  Medicine,  at  Detroit,  is  reported  for 
1880.    Its  rank  is  yet  unknown. 

The  Dmtal  College  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  organized  in  1875,  reports  for 
1879-'80  a  2  years'  graded  course,  with  one  of  3  years  strongly  recommended.  The  re- 
quirements in  1880  were  as  follows:  attendance  on  2  full  lecture  courses  of  6  months 
each,  with  3  years  of  study ;  a  thesis ;  and  satisfactory  specimens  of  dental  work,  oper- 
ative and  mechanicaL 

The  School  of  Pharmacy f  also  connected  with  the  university,  reported  as  require- 
ments for  graduation  a  graded  course,  2  years  of  9  months  each :  daily  recitations 
and  lectures,  with  daily  work  in  the  laboratories  of  4  to  5  hours  during  3  semesters 
in  analytical  chemistry,  one  semester  in  micro-botany,  and  one  in  pharmacy. — (An- 
nouncements, 1879-'80  and  18d0-'81.) 

For  statistics  of  the  above  professional  schools,  reference  is  made  to  Tables  XI,  XII, 
and  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUKD. 

The  Michigan  InstitHHon  for  Educating  ike  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Flint,  waa 
founded  in  1854.  Commencing  in  that  jear  with  12  pupils  (11  deaf  and  dumb  and 
1  blind),  the  number  has  increased  until  an  ^annual  average  attendanoe  of  250  has 
been  reached.  From  1854  to  the  close  of  1879-'d0,  the  whole  number  under  instruc- 
tion was  832.  Of  these,  659  were  deaf  and  dumb  and  173  blind.  In  1879-'80  there 
were  243  pupils  reported.  For  several  years  the  attendance  has  been  such  aa  to  greatly 
crowd  the  institution,  so  that  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1879  nrovision  was  made 
for  the  removal  of  the  blind.  This  removal  was  to  Lansing,  where  in  September, 
1880,  a  school  was  opened  with  the  title  of  '^  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind."  Not- 
withstanding the  withdrawal  of  this  class  of  unfortunates,  the  autumn  of  1880  found 
as  many  deiu  and  dumb  in  the  institution  as  would  equal  the  combined  numbers  of 
both  classes  present  one  year  before.  The  common  school  branches,  including  the 
elements  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  physiology,  astronomy,  &o.,  are  taught. 
The  usual  industries  are  continued,  except  that  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in  188(P81 
the  broom  and  basket  shops  were  removed,  with  the  other  effects  belonging  to  the 
blind  department. —  (Biennial  report  and  return.) 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution^  Norris,  which  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  aid  society  of  that  denomination,  was  founded  in  1873.  Since  that  period 
70  pupils  have  been  instructed  in  religion  and  the  common  branches,  whUe  in  1879-'80 
there  were  36  pupils  and  3  instructors.  The  average  number  of  yean  spent  in  the 
institution  is  six ;  articulation  and  lip  reading  are  taught. — (Return,  and  report  of  the 
board  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

The  Class  in  Articulation  for  the  Deaf  founded  in  Aurora,  N.  T.,  in  1671,  and  removed 
to  Marquette,  Mich.,  in  1879,  is  under  private  control.  The  usual  public  school 
branches  were  taught  by  one  instructor  to  3  pupils  in  1879-'80. — (Return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  POOR  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

The  state  PuhUc  School  for  Dependent  Children,  Coldwater,  was  incorporated  in  1871 
and  organized  in  1874.    The  system  in  this  school  is  the  family  and  congregate  corn- 
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bined.  The  cliildren  work,  eat,  and  attend  school  together  in  the  main  building,  bat 
in  all  other  respects  form  separate  families  of  25  to  30  members.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  school  944  dependent  children  have  been  admitted  and  over  500  have  been 

5 laced  in  homes.  The  average  number  annually  placed  in  families  is  about  a  ban- 
red.  Children  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  3  and  12  years.  They  are  instructed 
in  shoemaking,  sewing,  knitting,  farming,  and  general  nousework^  in  addition  to 
studies  equiv^ent  to  those  from  the  first  primary  through  the  third  intermediate 
grade.  All  but  the  youngest  attend  school  4^  hours  each  day.  In  the  lowest  rooms 
the  instruction  is  largely  oral,  with  the  aid  of  object  lessons.  Industrial  employments 
occupy  about  3  hours  daily.  Telegraphy  is  also  taught  by  one  of  the  boys. — (Report 
and  return.) 

The  Detroit  Industrial  School,  incorporated  in  1859,  is  a  private  institution  in  which 
poor  children  are  taught  the  common  English  branches,  also  to  sew  and  knit  and  to 
assist  in  making  their  own  clothing.  The  school  session  is  from  9  to  3,  and  at  noon  a 
warm  dinner  is  furnished.— (Report  of  the  board  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

The  Home  of  the  Friendless.  Detroit,  established  in  1861,  affords  temi)orary  shelter  to 
destitute  women  and  girls  till  they  can  find  employment.  It  also  provides  a  home  and 
teaching  for  destitute  and  homeless  children  between  2  and  12  yeai's  of  age.  Daring 
1880  there  were  155  children  instructed  and  clothed. — (Report  of  the  boam  of  correc- 
tions and  charities.) 

The  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  Detroit,  provides,  as  far  as  possible,  homes  in  good 
families  for  orphan  and  homeless  chilren,  whom  it  prepares  for  such  homes  by  instruc- 
tion in  the  ordinary  English  branches,  as  well  as  in  sewing  and  general  housework. 
Inmates,  40  in  18K). —  (Report  of  the  board  of  corrections  and  chanties.) 

St.  VinoenVs  Orphan  Asylum,  also  at  Detroit,  was  organized  in  1851,  but  was  not 
incorporated  until  1871.  Good  homes  are  provided  for  many  children ;  to  those  in  the 
asylum  various  branches  of  an  English  education  and  vocal  music  are  taught.  Instrnc- 
tion  is  also  given  in  sewing,  embroidery,  knitting,  cookery,  and  general  housework. — 
(Return,  and  report  of  the  board  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

St.  VinoenVs  Male  OrpJian  Asylum,  Detroit,  has  been  in  operation  twelve  years.  Its 
advantages  are  restricted  to  boys  between  tne  ages  of  5  and  12  years,  and  it  is  designed 
to  obtain  for  them  homes,  for  which  they  are  prepared  by  such  education  as  time  will 
permit  to  be  given. —  (Report  of  the  board  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Michigan  State  Reform  School,  at  Lansing,  opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates 
September  2,  1856,  had  committed  toitfi*om  that  date  to  September  30, 1880, 2,312  per- 
sons, 316  of  these  being  present  in  187^80.  The  age  of  commitment  was  7  to  16  up  to 
1867 ;  subsequently,  10  to  16.  By  an  act  of  April  28. 1877,  the  boys  were  to  be  kept 
until  their  eighteenth  year,  unless  discharged  earlier  oy  reason  of  good  conduct.  The 
importance  of  self  control  and  self  respect  is  impressed  on  them,  and,  with  the  possi- 
bihty  of  discharge  before  them,  they  seem  disposed  to  conduct  themselves  well.  The 
institution  has  gradually  changed  since  1856  from  a  prison  to  a  school  with  no  prison-like 
surroundings.  During  1879-'§0  the  boys  made  good  progress  in  the  school  and  work 
rooms,  and  the  institution  was  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  every  department.  Milita^ 
drill  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  boys  are  said  to  have  attained  great  profi- 
ciency in  the  manual  of  arms  and  in  soldierly  bearing. —  (Report  and  history  of  the 
institution.) 

Reform  School  for  Girls,  Adrian.—By  act  of  1879  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  a  site  and  building  for  this  school.  The  site  chosen  was  near  Adrian,  and 
a  building  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1880.  The  institution  will  probably  be 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  The  general  supervision  and  government  are  to  b« 
invested  in  a  boajrd  of  control  to  consist  of  four  women  and  two  men. —  (Report  of 
the  board  of  corrections  and  charities. ) 

The  Detroit  House  of  Correction  reported  2,155  inmates  in  1880.  Among  these  were 
327  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  and  135  who  could  read  but  not  write.  The 
elementary  Englidi  branches  are  taught  and  several  industries.  The  inmates  showed 
zeal  and  earnestness  in  their  allotted  tasks,  and  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school 
a  number  of  well  written  and  thoughtful  essays  were  prepared  for  reading  in  public. 
The  indastries,  such  as  chair,  cradle,  and  bedstead  manufacture,  were  pushed  for- 
ward with  energy,  and  the  articles  were  reported  to  be  well  made. —  (Report.) 

The  Michigan  State  House  of  Correction  and  Rrformaiory,  established  in  1877  at  Ionia, 
was  for  males  from  16  to  25  years  of  age.  By  act  of  1879  all  limitations  as  to  ag« 
were  removed  and  some  changes  were  made  as  to  the  class  of  persons  to  be  admitted. 
Since  1877,  2,384  persons  have  been  committed  to  the  institution.  Of  the  886  inmates 
received  during  l879-'80,  the  justices'  courts  sent  496  between  the  agejB  of  26  and  77. 
The  elementary  branches,  cigar  making,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  baking  are  taught. 
and  all  who  are  able  are  expected  to  perform  some  manual  labor. — (Return  and  report 
of  the  board  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

In  the  State  Prison  at  Jackson  a  department  of  education  was  instituted  during  1880. 
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The  Bchedale  of  studies  includes  the  elementary  branches,  United  States  history ,  book- 
keeping, civil  government,  natural  philosophy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  mental 
«nd  mond  philosophy.  The  regular  course  will  extend  over  3  years,  and  sessions  will 
be  held  each  evenmg,  Sundays  excepted. — (Educational  Weekly,  January  6, 1881.) 

EDUCATIONAL    CONVENTIONS. 

8TATB  AflSOCIATION. 

By  act  of  February  12,  1857,  the  formation  of  teachers'  associations  became  a  part  of 
the  law,  yet  these  gatherings  were  evidently  instituted  prior  to  that  date,  as  the  ses- 
sion held  at  Lansing  December  28-30,  1880,  is  called  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting. 
The  opening  address  for  the  year  1880  was  by  Dr.  Malcolm  MacVicar,  the  new  princi- 

Sal  01  the  State  Normal  School,  on  "The  teacher  and  his  work."  The  object  of  this 
isconrse  was  to  show  that  the  teacher  should  aim  to  produce  in  his  pupil  three 
results:  power,  or  the  ability  "to  bring  to  pass,''  habit,  and  knowledge.  President  C. 
B.  Thomas  considered  "  The  association  and  the  educational  interests  of  the  State." 
He  said  an  association  should  be  the  hearty  to  quicken  the  educational  pulse  in  the 
remotest  district;  the  ear,  to  eather  notes  or  progress  from  every  point  of  tne  compass: 
the  voice,  to  cry  that  the  patns  of  educational  progress  be  made  straight.  The  next 
■nbjects  discussed  were  "The  proper  sphere  of  the  village  high  school p'  "Text  books 
Tersus  better  methods  in  the  school  room;"  "Methods  in  history;"  and  "The  place  of 
technical  grammar  in  the  schools  of  tonlay,"  in  which  Prof.  I.  M.  Demmon  maintained 
that  grammar  cannot  be  dispensed  with  if  accurate  linguists  are  to  be  produced. 
Eon.  C.  A.  Oower.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  chairman  or  the  com- 
mittee on  "needea  legislation,"  presented  a  number  of  educational  topics,  which  were 
largely  discussed.  The  discussion  resulted  in  a  general  expression  of  the  desire  of  Uie 
association  to  have  the  best  kind  of  supervision  and  much  of  it;  to  have  a  board  to 
examine  teachers,  this  board  to  be  a  central  State  board  composed  of  specialists ;  to 
have  a  different  examining  and  supervising  power;  and  to  have  the  province  of  the 
State  superintendent  enlarged,  his  pay  increased,  &>c.  The  evenings  session  was  occu- 
pied by  wm.  I.  Marshall  with  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Yellows&ne  National  Park. 
The  topics  of  the  last  day  were  "The  new  botany,"  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  Agricultural 
College,  Lansing ;  "  Primary  errors,"  by  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Detroit ;  and  **  To  what  extent 
do  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  the  November  Harper's  Monthly, 
appl^  to  Michigan  superintendents  f  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  of  the  University  of 
Miomgan.  A  paper  by  H.  N.  French,  of  Kalamazoo,  on  the  university  diploma  aystem, 
caused  animated  discussion.  The  intention  of  the  paper  was  to  show  that  the  diploma 
system  works  injustice  to  those  schools  not  enjoying  this  privilege.  The  last  paper 
read,  ''A  study  in  natural  science,"  was  accompanied  with  practical  illustrations. 
An  address  on  "School  boards:  their  responsibilities  to  the  people  and  their  duties  to 
the  schools,"  by  Judge  Thomas  A.  Cooley,  of  Ann  Arbor,  appears  in  the  transactions  of 
the  association.  After  the  election  of  offloers  the  meeting  adjourned. — (Laws,  State 
report,  and  Educational  Weekly.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROF.  JAMB8  ORAIO  WATSON,  LL.   D. 

This  eminent  astronomer  was  bom  in  Elgin  County,  Canada  West,  January  28, 1838, 
of  American  parents,  who  soon  afterward  settled  in  Michigan.  Graduating  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1857,  he  became  teacher  of  mathematics  there  and  assistant 
in  the  observatory.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomv,  1859 ;  of  physics  and 
mathematics,  1860 ;  and  from  1^3  to  1878  was  director  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Observatory. 
In  the  course  of  his  connection  with  the  university  he  added  23  new  planetoids  to 
the  list  of  those  already  known,  and  also  discovered  the  planet  Vulcan.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  astronomical  works  and  a  valued  contributor  to  many  scientiflo 
journals.  Professor  Watson  was  often  called  on  to  take  charge  of  Grovemment  expe- 
ditions for  astronomical  observation ;  he  was  in  this  way  sent  to  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  in  1860,  and  to  Wyoming  Territory  in  July,  1878,  to  observe  solar  eclipses ;  to 
Carlentini,  Sicily,  in  1870,  also  to  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  to  Pekin,  China, 
in  1874,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  For  his  different  discoveries  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  world's  knowledge  he  received,  in  1870,  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences ;  was  made  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  1867 ;  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  1877 ;  of  the  Rojal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Italy,  in  1870 ;  and  in  1875  Knight  Commander  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Md^jidi^,  of  Turkey  and  Egypt.  The  University  of  Leipzig,  in  1870.  and 
Yale  College,  in  1871,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  ph.  d.  ;  and  Columbia  College, 
in  1877,  the  degree  of  ll.  d.  In  1879  he  left  Ann  Arbor  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
observatory  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  at  Madison,  where  he  was  engaged  la 
astronomical  experiments  at  the  time  of  his  death,  November  23, 1880,  at  the  age  of  43.^- 
( Scientific  American,  Journal  of  Education,  Teachers'  Guide,  and  Educational  Weekly.) 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hob.  CoBiisiJUB  A.  Qowmb^^  StaU  nptrlnUndmU  ^  p/iOUc  iminu^i^n,  Ltmting, 

fTttn,  ^  fpoint^Mit,  framSaptanber  8.  ISTt,  to  J'tntianr  1,  IBft;  by  eleetSoii,Cr«m  Janiiaiy  1, 1879, 

toJanuuy  1,1881.1 

Ofber  ffupeKlntcndflats  in  the  ten  tsmi  hAYO  boen  Hon.  Onmel  Hosfbrd,  188^1878 1  Hon.  DaaSal  B. 
Bhgp.  vaii-Wli  Hon.  Honeo  &  TarboU,  1877-1878^  Kr.  TarbeU  red^dng  befbre  the  ezpintionof 


■Xc  Gowir  hM  been  tnceeedcd  by  Hon.  Teniam  B.  Ooehxaai  tocm,  1881-1888. 
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SUMMABT  OP  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


1870-^1. 


1871-^72. 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-76. 


POPULATION  Ain>  ATTBNDANCK, 

Yonth  of  school  age  (&-21) 

Whole    enrolment   in   public 

schools,  a 
Number  of  these  in    graded 

schools. 
Di£Eerent    pupils     in     public 

schools. 
Average  daily  attendance  in 

them,  a 
Average  attendance  in  graded 

schools. 
Pupils  in  schools  other  than 

public. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts  ... 

Number  of  these  reporting  . . . 

Districts  with  graded  schools. 

Number  of  such  schools  # 

Public  school-houses  reported 

Number  built  within  the  year 

Cost  of  these  as  completed  ... 

Valuation  of  all  public  school 
property. 

Number  of  different  public 
schools. 

Average  time  of  such  schools 
in  days. 

Schools  other  than  public  re- 
ported. 

TEACHKRS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  the  public 

schools,  a 
Women  teaching  in  the  same  a. 
Whole  number  employed  a  . . . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 
Teachers  in  schools  other  than 

public. 

INCOMS  AND  EXPBNDITUKB. 

Whole  income  for  the  public 

schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them  .. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  such  fund  available . 


169,017 
167,507 

17,681 

113,983 

101,377 


180,020 
179,528 

13,925 

120,352 

110,711 


196,065 
179,705 

23,676 

124,583 

109,780 


210, 194 
181,623 

23,255 

128,902 

126,605 


218,641 
137.809 

34,308 

130,280 

71,292 

18,808 


2,622 


2,732 

2,646 

24 

251 

2,310 

228 

tl70,186 

1,758,133 

3,803 

133 

20 


1,482 

2,903 

4,385 

137  68 

25  51 

85 


2,900 


2.933 

2.836 

23 

214 

2,470 

229 

tl50, 156 

1,783,326 

4,207 

132 

19 


1,656 

3,056 

4,712 

|37  39 

24  57 

93 


2,724 


3,137 

2,881 

42 

369 

2,568 

228 

$203,712 

2,089,201 

4,356 

132 

28 


1,639 

3,567 

5,206 

$37  84 

26  84 

76 


3,814 


3,266 

3,114 

49 

151 

2,758 

276 

$253,554 

2,338,700 

4.610 

133 

36 


1,834 

3,648 

5,482 

$41  46 

28  91 

106 


3,362 


35 

222 

2,975 

•242 

$208,030 

2,808,156 

3.085 

120 


1,604 

3,096 

4.700 

$41*36 

28  91 

564 


$1, 112, 113  $1, 066, 598  $1, 093, 706  $1, 254. 100  $1 ,  86l,  158 


1,011,657 


990,936 


942,333 


1,155.542 


1,158,447 


$2, 544, 076  $2. 773, 098  $2, 907. 624  $3, 030, 127  p,  200, 127 


a  InoladiiiK  number  In  both  winter  and  innuner 
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OF  MINNESOTA— 1870-'T1  TO  18T9-'80. 


1875-^6. 

1876-^. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
187&-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

228,362 

238,362 
231,397 

30,506 

162,551 

271,428 

203,278 

242,480 

31,916 

171,945 

153,099 

20,448 

23.748 

151,866 
130,768 

35,078 
167,825 

36,700 
180,248 
157,070 

24,372 

I.    4,784 
I.    8,303 
I.    3,971 
I.    3,924 

L   19,019 
I.   66,265 
I.   55  608 

14,094 

19,519 
9,500 

3,700 

22,779 
10,000 

3,811 

3,581 

4,001 

4,244 

I.     243 

I.    1,512 

31 

61 

78 

63 

85 

I.      22 

I.      61 

3,119 

3,141 

3,280 

3,416 

3,693 

I.     277 

I.    1,383 

1157,512 

$899,835 
3,382,352 

2,763,463 
3,329 

$2,999,424 

$3,084,026 

$3,156,210 

I.  $72,184 

I.  $1,398, 077 

100 

84 

88 

92 

94 

I.       2 

D.      39 

■ 

1,487 

2,916 

4,403 

$34  80 

29  19 

410 

1,711 

3,031 

4,742 

$36  75 

28  31 

1,757 

3,115 

4,872 

$37  52 

28  12 

1,797 

3,210 

5,007 

$35  78 

27  23 

1,874 

3,341 

5,215 

$35  29 

27  52 

I.      77 

I.     131 
I.     208 
D.   $0  49 
I.      29 

I.     392 

I.     438 
I.     8,30 
D.   $2  39 
I.     2  01 

$1,982,642 
1,530,883 

$3,191,042 

$1,181,327 
1,181,327 

$3,278,569 

$1,452,656 
1,494,685 

$3,850,964 

$1,394,738 
1,394,738 

$4,050,730 

$1,528,011 
1,706,114 

$4,449,728 

I.  $133,273 
I.  311,376 

I.  $398,998 

I.  $415,898 
I.  694,457 

Ir$l,905,652 

AchooU.  and  consequently  many  dnplloates. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  common  schools  of  the  State  there  has  been  daring  the  10  years  Inclnded 
in  this  report  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the  gov- 
emor,  with  consent  of  the  senate,  for  a  2  years'  term.  Under  him  have  been  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  appointed  in  the  earlier  ^ears  of  the  decade  by  the  county 
commissioners  and  from  lo77  elected  by  the  people,  m  each  case  for  a  term  of  2  years.* 
In  common  school  districts  there  have  been  3  trustees  elected  by  the  i>eople  for  3  years' 
terms  after  the  first  election,  one  to  be  changed  each  year.  In  independent  districts 
(which  have  been  allowed  since  1865)  there  have  been  boards  of  education  composed 
of  6  directors  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of  3  years  after  the  first  election,  one>third 
to  be  changed  yearly.  These  boards  may  elect  a  superintendent  for  their  schools,  who, 
when  chosen,  becomes  a  member  of  the  board  ex  officio,  but  without  a  vote  in  it 
Women  may  vote  for  school  officers  and  may  hold  school  offices.^  (School  laws.) 

OTHEB  FEATURB8  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  means  for  the  support  of  the  State  common  schools  have  come  from  the  pro- 
eeeds  of  a  State  school  fund  and  of  a  State  tax,  which  was  2  mills  on  |1  till  1875  and 
was  then  made  1  mill;  from  an  optional  district  tax,  not  to  exceed  9  mills  on  |1  for 
schools  or  |10  for  school-houses,  in  any  ordinary  case ;  and  from  the  proceeds  of  fines, 
estrays,  and  liquor  licenses.  To  receive  the  State  money,  schools  must  be  free  to  all 
resident  youth  5  to  21  years  of  age,  must  be  taught  by  a  duly  licensed  teacher,  must 
bo  kept  open  at  least  3  months  yearly,  and  must  have  had  the  enrolment  of  State 
scholars  in  them  reported  to  the  proper  officers.  The  teachers  in  them  must  be  duly 
licensed  and  must  keep  and  present  to  the  county  superintendent  and  district  clerk  a 
register  of  the  scholars  taught  before  they  can  draw  pay  for  services.  Since  1877  the 
text  books  for  use  in  them  have  been  furnished  by  tne  State  at  a  certain  stipulated 
price.— (Laws  of  1869,  1873,  and  1877.)     . 

GENEKAJL  CONDITION  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

During  the  whole  decade  a  steady  stream  of  population  has  been  flowing  into  the 
State,  and  the  increase  in  public  schools,  school-houses,  and  enrolment  seems  to  have 
fairly  met  the  demand  for  elementary  instruction  thus  created.  The  better  and  ftdler 
education  given  in  systematically  graded  schools  seems  also  to  have  kept  &ir  pace 
with  the  growth  of  organized  communities,  though  fluctuating  somewhat  in  the 
middle  period  frt>m  the  financial  disturbances  of  thta  time. 

A  high  school  law,  with  some  features  of  resemblance  to  the  one  which  did  much  to 
increase  secondary  training  in  the  State  of  Maine  from  1873  to  1879,  was  passed  in  this 
State  in  1877,  with  a  view  to  preparing  students  for  the  State  university.  Although 
somewhat  defective,  it  materially  stimulated  instruction  in  high  school  studies.  42 
schools  receiving  aid  from  it  in  1878-^9,  against  apparently  only  20  in  the  previous 
year,  and  these  42  having  1,706  pupils  in  high  scnool  work.  But  the  schools  that 
perhaps  most  of  all  need  encouragement  and  stimulus — those  of  the  small  districts, 
with  correspondingly  small  means — have  been  consigned  to  short  school  terms.  witJi 
ill  paid  teachers,  by  the  reduction  of  the  State  tax  for  schools  from  2  mills  on  $1  to  1 
mill  in  1875,  a  mistt&^e  not  rectified  up  to  1880.  Before  this  reduction  a  great  improve- 
mont  was  reported  in  the  general  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  Stale  schools,  and 
this  improvement  had  secured,  as  may  be  seen,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  aver- 
age rate  of  pay.  After  the  lowering  of  the  tax  rate  the  average  pay  of  male  teachers 
went  down  oonsiderably,  and  the  number  of  such  teachers  correspondingly  decreased, 
that  of  females  also  falling  off  considerably.  It  was  not  till  the  last  year  of  the  decade 
that  the  pay  of  teachers  approximated  what  it  had  been  in  1873-74,  whUe  the  number 
of  both  sexes  remained  less  than  in  that  year,  thoueh  the  number  of  chUdrra  to  be 
taught  and  of  those  actually  taught  in  public  schools  nad  meanwhile  greatly  increased. 
More  pupils  to  a  teacher,  with  &ss  pay  for  instruction  of  this  greater  number,  would 
hardly  seem  to  indicate  as  good  results,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  last  six  of  the  ten  years 
as  in  the  earUer  four. 

KINDERGlRTEN. 

As  earlv  as  1869  a  Eindei^arten  was  established  at  St.  Paul,  which,  at  the  last  ad- 
vices, still  survived.  In  1^,  6  appear  to  have  been  in  operation  at  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis, and  Winona,  1  having  been  established  at  the  last  named  place  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  in  connection  with  the  model  department  of  the  State  Normal  School 
there,  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  the  normal  pupils  in  FrobePs  methods.  For 
those  reporting,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

■  The  OQfimty  wiperiateBdeBts  appointed  by  the  oommisslonen  were  to  be  pezsona  of  high  moral  char- 
acter and  literary  attainmenta,  aa  well  aa  bearera  of  first  olaaa  teachers'  oertiacaiea.  1^  those  ainoa 
elected  by  the  people  no  qnalifloatlon,  moral  or  Utemry,  is  preaodbed. 
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cmr  SCHOOL  STSTEna 

OFFICKB8. 

Cities  arraiiMd  under  the  general  sdhool  law  ae  independent  dietriets  mnst  hare 
boarda  of  Mlaoation  comiKwed  of  6  directors.  2  of  whom,  after  the  first  election,  are 
chosen  annnally  by  the  people  for  terms  of  3  years.  Those  nnder  special  laws  (of 
whic^  there  are  at  least  f)  vary  as  to  their  school  boards— Minneapolis,  from  1878,  hay- 
ing a  board  of  7  members;  St.  Paul,  from  1B79,  one  of  12;  Stillwater,  from  1663,  one 
of  4,  with  the  mayor  as  president  ex  officio ;  and  Winona,  from  1878,  one  of  8  mem- 
bers. All  these  boards  delegate  to  snperintendents  chosen  by  themselYes  the  chief 
executiye  aathority  over  the  city  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Popalftdoii, 
oenBosof 


Children  of 
school  age. 


Bnrolment 
in  pnblio 
•choola. 


ATerftge 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


IT^nmberof 
teachers. 


Xxpendi* 

tare. 


Xluieapelis 
St-PanfT... 
StOlwater... 
Winona 


46^887 

41.498 

0,054 

10,208 


12,800 


0.142 
4.338 
1,000 
1.718 


4,248 

8»030 

800 

1,180 


120 
M 
20 
31 


#108,444 
138,300 
24,120 
28,974 


AI»>1T10NAL  PARTICULARS. 

JUlnneapoliB  reports  for  1879-^80  the  possession  of  14  school  buildings,  with  123  rooms 
for  study  and  recitation  and  24  for  recitation  only,  the  sittings  for  study  numbering 
5^18.  These  buildings^  with  their  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  were  valued  at 
1^8.762.  Instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  was  given  by  special 
teacoers.  The  pupils  in  the  hish  school  numbered  264,  of  whom  5  were  reported  as 
studying  Greek,  210  Latin,  ana  8  Oerman;  class  fur  graduation,  27. — (Return  and 
State  report.) 

St.  Paul  had  14  school  bnildinCT,  with  86  rooms  and  3,728  sittings  for  study.  Twelve 
of  the  buildings  were  owned  by  the  board.  The  14  buildings  accommodated  75  schools, 
and  were  valued,  with  other  school  property,  at  $251,000.  Schools  were  classified  as 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  nigh,  the  whole  course  covering  12  years,  of 
which  4  belonged  to  the  high  schooL  Eacn  of  the  8  grades  below  this  was  divided 
into  2  classes  20  weeks  apart  in  their  work,  so  that  promotions  were  made  twice  in 
each  year.  Several  of  the  Quincv  and  other  approved  methods  of  instruction  were 
adopted  during  the  year ;  wnile  lessons  in  botany,  zoology,  ^hvsiology,  and  natural 
philosophy  were  arranged  for  every  grade  and  class,  accompanied  with  as  much  object 
teaching  as  possible.  Drawing  was  taught  in  the  first  three  grades  by  the  instructor 
in  penmanship,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  teaching  musif)  by  a  specialist  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1680-^81  and 
for  preparing  the  existing  teachers  to  aid  in  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  this  branch. 
For  the  preparation  of  young  persons  proposing  to  teach,  a  practice  class  was  formed 
in  April,  1880,  from  graduates  of  the  high  school  and  others  x>088es8ing  certificates  of 
literary  qualifications,  and  by  recitations,  discussions,  practice,  and  observation  they 
were  prepared  to  some  extent  for  positions  in  1880-^81.  No  less  than  30  of  the  teachers 
in  the  city  schools  in  1879-^80  were  said  by  the  superintendent  to  be  graduates  of  the 
high  school ;  in  which  school  were,  for  that  year,  under  9  teachers,  186  pupils,  15  of 
them  studying  Qreek,  117  Latin,  54  German.  There  were  24  in  its  graduating  class. — 
(State  and  city  reports  and  return.) 

SUUwater  had  four  public  school  buildings,  with  11  rooms  for  primary  classes,  6  for 
grammar,  and  2  for  high,  all  affording  LlOO  seats  for  study,  and  valued,  with  sites, 
furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $100,500.  Music  was  taught  in  tnem  by  a  special  teacher 
in  1880.  Its  high  school  had  53  pupils,  24  of  them  studying  Latin,  and  was  to  gradu- 
ate  7.  Its  principal  served  also  as  city  superintendent,  but  had  two  assistants.  Be* 
sides  the  public  schools  there  were  4  private  or  church  schools,  with  seats  for  600 
pupUs,  with  about  that  number  enrolled  and  about  400  in  average  daily  attendance. 
(Betum  and  State  report.) 

Winona  reported  3  school  buildings,  with  12  rooms  for  primary,  12  for  grammar,  and 
apparently  5  for  high  school  grades  or  classes.  It  employed  a  special  teacher  of  pen- 
manship. In  its  high  school,  under  5  teachers,  were  106  pupils,  4 of  them  in  Greek, 
44  in  Latin,  %  in  German,  and  13  expecting  to  graduate.  The  city  school  propertv 
was  valued  at  $137,500.  Besides  the  public  schools,  there  were  4  private  or  parochial, 
but  the  enrolment  and  attendance  in  these  are  not  ^ven. —  (Betum  and  State  report.) 
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UnJTOTrity  of  MinneaoUliad  not  been  orgMnzedinl890;  bat  ft ''College  of  Hedieine,* 
with  10  profSDOwn  and  ft  lecture  ooane  of  nearly  9  months,  appeftred  in  the  Stftte  school 
report  ibr  1879  and  1880  as  existinff  at  St  PanL  Inqniry  leroeeting  it  indicated  that 
it  was  termed  the  St.  Paul  Medical  College  and  was  of  uie  "regolar''  sehooL  It  has 
since,  by  nnion  witii  another  or^^anization  of  the  same  school,  become  tiie  Minnesota 
College  Hospital,  at  Minneapolis,  with  only  20  weeks  of  annnal  course,  an  examination 
in  hi^h  school  studies  for  admission,  and  an  application  pending  for  admission  to  the 
American  Medical  College  AssociatioiL 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

KDCCATIOK  OF  THS  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASD  OF  THX  BUND. 

The  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
Faribaalt,  in  1863  be^an  to  provide  training  for  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  State  in  school 
learning  and  industries,  and  in  1866  the  wo^  was  extended  to  the  bltrid.  Of  the 
former  class,  258  had  been  admitted  at  the  date  of  the  report  for  1879-^80 ;  of  the  latter, 
53.  The  total  of  the  deaf  for  1878-^9  was  118 ;  for  1879-W  it  was  134;  for  the  two 
years  it  appears  to  have  been  140.  The  blind  in  1878-^9  numbered  29;  in  1879-^, 
33:  total  for  the  two  years,  apparently,  35.  For  the  deaf  there  were  7  instructors  be- 
sides the  superintendent :  for  the  blind,  3^  the  instruction  for  both  being  in  the  oom- 
mon  English  studies  and  in  such  indostnes  as  were  soitedto  their  several  conditions, 
with  lessons  in  articulation  to  those  of  the  deaf  that  could  be  taught  it  (33  in  all), 
and  lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  the  blind.  The  course  of  study  Ibr  the 
diulf  which  had  been  ^ve  years,  was  lengthened  to  6  in  1860,  with  the  privileffe  of  2 
years  more  for  such  as  should  be  specially  approved. —  (State  report  for  1879  and  1880, 
with  biennial  report  of  directors  for  the  same  years.) 

KDUCATION  OF  THE  FKEBLE-MINDSD. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  at  Faribault,  there  was 
established  jn  1879,  under  State  auspices,  the  Minnesota  School  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles, 
to  instruct  those  previously  sent  to  the  State  asylum  for  the  insane.  The  superin- 
tendent and  his  8  assistants  io  1880  had  20  children  under  training,  physical  and  men- 
tal, in  the  hope  that  through  it  they  might  be  made  useful  citizens.  The  results,  in 
re^>ect  to  improved  deportment,  the  use  of  articulate  speech  and  written  language, 
are  said  to  have  been  such  as  to  Justify  the  hope  that  if  the  State  continues  its  care 
these  unfortunates  may  become  comforts  to  their  parents  and  helpers  in  house  and 
farm  work. —  (State  report.) 

RKFOKMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAININO. 

The  Minnesota  State  Reform  School,  St.  Paul,  up  to  November  30, 1880,  had  received 
467  youth  for  discipline  and  training  since  it  opened  in  January,  1868.  Of  these,  191 
had  been  connected  with  it  in  the  preceding  2  years,  83  bein^  received  in  those  years, 
67  discharged,  1  released  by  court,  and  3  escaped :  present  in  1880, 119.  The  kindly 
family  government  of  the  institution  is  apparent  mm  the  cheerfnl  appearance  of  the 
inmates,  who  are  taught  the  common  school  branches  4  hours  of  each  week  day,  and 
during  4  other  hours  are  enaaged  in  gardening,  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  tin  smithing, 

Eainting,  sewing,  and  sucn  other  occupations  as  may  train  them  to  useful  industry  and 
onest  self  support. —  (Report  and  return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  held  at  St.  Paul 
December  28^1,  1880,  and,  though  slenderly  attended  the  first  evening,  was  after- 
wards full  and  animated.  The  president's  address  went  to  show  that  steady  growth 
had  marked  the  educational  history  of  the  State,  and  that  its  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cers had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  record.  But  when,  soon  afterwards,  a  report 
from  Professor  Kiehle,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  brought  up  a  discussion 
of  the  Quincy  system,  although  the  president  denied  that  tne  state  of  things  which 
brought  about  that  reformation  existed  in  Minnesota,  there  were  assertions  from 
several  educators  of  much  influence  that  reformed  methods  were  greatly  needed  in 
many  sections  of  the  State,  and  pertinent  examples  given  seemed  to  prove  these  asser- 
tions to  be  warranted.  A  subsequent  paper  on  ''Oar  common  schools,  courses,  and 
records"  detailed  shortcomings  which  the  reader  had  perceived  and  suggested  several 
improvements,  among  which  was  the  keeping  of  a  uniform  record  of  intellectual  con- 
dition in  the  graded  and  high  schools  of  the  8tate.  Again,  several  speakers  corrobo- 
rated the  views  expressed  as  to  the  need  of  large  improvements,  only  one  appearing 
to  take  the  opposite  side  and  favor  the  system  as  it  was  and  had  b^n.  Then  came 
an  address  from  Professor  Pike,  of  the  university,  on  the  industrial  education  given 
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there,  which  he  illnstrated  hy  exhibitdng  specimens  of  mechanical  work  done  by  the 
stadents  under  his  direction,  somewhat  after  the  Russian  system.  This  called  forth 
a  commendatory  resolution,  speaking  highly  of  the  work  and  favoring  the  system. 
''The  need  of  better  supervision''  was  harmoniously  discussed,  many  ajo^reeing  that,, 
under  the  law  of  1877,  which  requires  no  moral  or  literary  qualifications  m>m  a  county 
superintendent,  unqnalihed  persons  too  often  get  into  a  place  which  only  men  of  hi^ 
character  and  training  ought  to  occupy.  Otner  papers  related  to  ''Instruction  m 
governmental  ideas,"  "  The  Kindergarten  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  instruction," 
and  "The  State  high  school  question,"  on  which  last  a  committee  appointed  the  year 
before  made  a  report  in  favor  of  a  new  and  better  high  school  law.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  a  new  committee,  with  instructions  to  seek  improved  legislation  on  the 
subject. — (Journal  of  Education  and  Educational  Weekly,  both  of  January  13,  1881.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOI-  OFFICEB. 

Hon.  D.  L.  KiSHLi,  SUU$  aup^rinUndmU  ^tf  pubtic  imitruetionf  8L  PmiL 

[Tom,  1881  to  1883.] 

Preceding  snperintondents  in  the  ten  yean  were  Hon.  Hoiaoe  B.  WlUon,  1870-187S,  and  Bev.  David 
BuPt,  D.  D.,  1875-1881. 
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REPORT   OP  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


SUMMART  OP  BDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


• 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Tonth  of  school  age  (5-21),  white. 
Youth  of  school  age  (5-21),  colored. 

Whole  nam  ber  of  school  age 

Whites  eorolled  in  public  schools.. 
Colored  eurollod  in  public  schools. 

Whole  enrolment  for  the  year 

Average  monthly  enrolnient,whi to. . 

304.762 
66,257 
45,429 

111,666 

317,264 

349,813 

148,780 

80,000 

223,089 

Average  monthly  enrolment,  col- 
ored. 
Whole  average  monthly  enrolment. 
Average  daily  attendance,  white. .. 
Average  daily  attendance,  colored. 
Whole  average  daily  attendance. . . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Civil  school  districts 

49,290 
36,040 
85,330 

75 
3,450 

125,000 

76 
4,650 

50,500 

79 
2,000 

109,792 

Schools  taught 

3,486 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days, 

cities. 
Average  time  of  schools  is  days, 

country. 
General  average  time 

110 

2,256 

400 
1,828 

8-^8 
2,656 

}     $5890 

$1,213,248 
869,766 

$1,950,000 

165 

110 

100 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

White  teachers  employed 

Colored  teachers  employed 

Number  of  men  teacniug .......... 

1,800 
2,700 
4.500' 

955  00 

$940,000 
1,014.200 

$1,400,000 
700,000 

Number  of  women  teaching 

Whole  number  in  public  scnools.. . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women.  .. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools.. 
Whole  expenditures  for  same 

4,600 
$51  32 

$1,242,308 
1,136,986 

$1,950,000 

1,800 
$50  00 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  ]>ermanent  fund  held  .. 
Amount  of  available  fund 

^ 
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TICS  OF  MISSISSIPPI— 1871  TO  1880, 


1875. 


1876. 


141,514 

176,945 

318,459 

78,404 

89,813 

168,217 

65,065 

74,265 

139,330, 
40,381 
66,514' 

106,895 


171,062 

184.857 

355,919 

76, 026 

90,178 

166,204 

65,384 

68,580 

133,964 


5,550, 
200 

100 

140 


2,859 
2,109 
2,989 
1,979 
4,968 

$55  47 


1877. 


150,504 

174,485 

324,989 

84,374 

76,154 

160,  .528 

63,943 

55,814 

119,757 
52,672 
44,627 
97,299 


3,170 
175 

80 

100 


1,773 
1,005 
1,761 
1,017 

2,778 

$S9  87 


4,041 
200 

77 


2,669 
1,459 


4,128 
$29  19 


1878. 


1879. 


155,679 
190,211 
345,890 
101,201 
104,7r7| 
205,978| 

82,566; 

88,660 

171,226 
64,  .318 
71,658 

135,976 


77 

a4,763 

154 


79.3 
79 


2,948 
1,813 
2,746 
2,015 
4,761 

t27  00  J 


1880. 


156,434 
205,936, 
362, 370, 
105,9571 
111,796! 
^17,753 
88,750 
91,809, 


c 


175,251  I. 
251,438,  I. 


2  *  . 


21 


426, C89 
112,994; 
123,710 
236,704 


18,817.... 
45,502.... 
64,319  I. 
7,037  I. 
11,914  I. 
18,951  I. 


180,559  194,888  I. 

66,3811  72,881  I. 

72,592!  83,880  I. 

138,973  156,761  I. 


121,927 
40,737 
78,281 

125, 018 


83 

05,365 

131     77.5  D. 


4,329 

6,500'  I.  23,591 
11,288  I.  47,840 
17,788  I.   71,431 


77. 


I 


3,255 
2, 112 
3,577 
1,790 
5,367 
|28  35 
27  15 


53.5 


$1,110,249  $441,422  $496,987  $626,268  $739,915  $740,036  I 


1,040,600 


$2,068,359 
1.068,359, 


417,760 


481,215 


592,805 


$815,229 


641,548 


$815,-229 
287,000, 


aEctimated. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  saperinteDcleDt  of  public  instruction,  elected  for  4  years,  is  president  of  the 
State  board  of  education  ;  county  supeiiutendenta  of  education  are  appointed  by  the 
State  board,  after  examination  by  the  county  board.  For  each  school  3  tmsteeis  must 
be  elected  annually,  except  in  towns  of  1,000  or  more  inhabitants,  where  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  county  superintendent  have  control. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  schools  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  the  public  school  fund,  of  the  sale 
of  lands  forfeited  to  the  State,  of  liquor  licenses  and  fines,  with  those  from  poU 
taxes,  not  to  exceed  $2  a  head,  and  district  taxes,  not  to  exceed  3  mills  on  the  dollar. 
White  and  colored  youth  must  have  equal  advantages,  but  must  be  taught  in  different 
schools.  Teachers  must  hold  certiticates  from  the  county  su|>erinteudent8  and  be  paid 
according  to  the  grade  of  their  certiticates  and  number  of  children  attending,  though 
not  to  exceed  a  certain  sum.  Text  books,  agreed  upon  by  the  teachers  and  board  of 
supervisors  of  each  county,  cannot  be  changed  within  5  years.  The  school  fund  must 
be  apportioned  to  each  county  according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-'21) 
therein,  provided  schools  have  been  taught  in  these  counties  for  the  legal  time  (4 
months). 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  of  1880,  so  far  as  we  have  them,  indicate  a  general  improvement  over 
those  of  1879,  showing  an  increase  of  64,319  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  18,951  in  en- 
rolment, of  4,329  in  average  monthly  enrolment,  and  of  17,788  in  daily  attendance. 
The  number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  decreased  166 ;  that  of 
females  increased  368 ;  making  a  total  increase  of  202  teachers.  Monthly  wages  paid 
to  men  were  $2.15  more  than  in  1879:  to  women,  $3.35  more;  both  sexes  i-eceived 
$30.50  m  1880. 

r]£sum£  for  ten  tears. 

So  far  as  received,  the  statistics  of  the  last  ten  years  show  a  large  general  iuproire- 
ment:  an  increase  of  121,927  in  youth  of  school  age  and  of  125,018  in  yearly  enrol- 
ment, with  2,913  more  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  who  received,  however, 
nominally,  $28.40  a  month  less  than  in  1871.  Up  to  ld79  the  female  teacher  had  been 
paid  the  same  as  the  male.  Then  came  an  increase  to  men  of  $1.35  and  to  women  of 
15  cents.  The  disparity  in  the  wages  in  1871  and  1880  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  formerly  payments  were  made  in  warrants,  which  were  very  much  below  par, 
but  which  are  now  at  par;  so  that,  although  their  pay  is  nominally  less  than  it 
was,  they  i*eally  receive  more.  The  tlecrease  m  the  public  school  income  of  1880  from 
that  of  i870  is  $473,212.  The  falling  off  began  in  1876,  the  income  of  that  year  being 
$441,422,  against  $1,213,248  for  1870  and  $1,110,249  for  1875,  the  year  preceding  the 
change. '  Since  1876  the  increase  has  been  gradual,  making  that  of  1880  over  that  of 
lo76$298,614. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

Diuing  the  last  ten  years  there  was  paid  from  the  Peabody  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  schools  of  this  State  the  sum  of  $54,490.  This,  in  the  earlier  years  of  this 
benefaction,  was  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  graded  school  io^truction,  but  in  the  later 
years,  and  especially  in  the  last  year,  was  largely  for  the  training  of  teachen». 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Under  the  law  of  1878,  a  town  of  1,000  or  more  inhabitants  constitutes  a  school  dis- 
trict, if  the  mayor  and  aldermen  so  choose;  and  they,  acting  in  conjauction  with  the 
county  superintendent,  constitute  a  board  of  appointment,  to  select  from  the  patrons 
of  each  school  3  persons  as  a  board  of  trustees  for  such  school,  who  hold  office  for  one 
year  and  look  aner  all  school  interests.  In  such  cases,  the  county  superintendent 
retains  his  supervisory  powers.  Vicksburg  (which,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  is 
the  only  city  the  population  of  which  exceeds  7,500)  has  2  trustees  of  schools  for 
each  ward,  who  hold  office  2  years. 

STATISTICS. 

Statistics  from  Vicksburg  have  not  been  attainable  at  the  date  of  going  to  press.  In 
1879  there  were  2  school  buildings,  with  21  rooms,  valued  at  $8,650. 

*  DiirinfE  the  year  1876  there  were  three  different  Baperintendents,  which,  with  other  drprnsiiiss 
OMuea,  produced  this  ohasxe  in  the  income  of  that  year. 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  MiasiBsippi  State  Xormal  School y  Holly  Springs,  designed  for  those  only  who  in- 
tend to  teach,  reports  3  resident  instructors,  220  students,  a  4  years'  course,  standard 
of  school  rising  and  attendance  increasing,  attendance  being  113  above  that  reported 
in  1879.  Diplomas  were  given  to  11,  and  nearly  400  of  it^  pnpils  are  or  have  been  te'*ch- 
ing.  No  charge  is  made  to  students,  except  those  from  otner  States,  to  whom  it  is  ^  a 
month. —  (Catalogue  and  retnm.) 

Tougaloo  Vnitcrsity  and  State  Normal  School^  Ton galoo,  reports  4  resident  instmctore, 
197  pnpils,  a  5  years*  course,  marked  improvement  in  every  direction,  and  an  incro^ise 
in  attendance  of  101  over  that  of  1879,  largely  in  the  higher  grades.' — (Catalogue  and 
return. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAIXINO. 

Whitworih  College  and  Xormal  School  for  Young  Ladies ^  Brookhaven,  had  a  3  years' 
normal  course,  but  gives  no  enumeration  of  normal  student<s  in  ISWO. 

The  normal  department  of  Natchez  Seminar i/^  Natchez,  ha<l  14  students  in  1879-'80. 
The  course  of  general  instruction  is  open  to  all.  Those  who  have  the  ministry  in 
view  or  wish  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  receive  special  training. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  State  superintendent,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner,  says  thnt,  although 
the  school  law  makes  no  provision  for  these  means  of  improving  teachers,  he  has, 
through  aid  from  the  Poabody  fund,  held  meetings  annually  at  such  points  as  would 
be  likely  to  gather  the  most  teachers,  and  that  several  of  the  county  superintendents 
have  done  the  same  for  their  respective  counties.  In  each  case,  such  help  fW)m  ex- 
perienced educatore  as  could  be  obtained  has  been  secured  and  has  been  used  to  give 
interest  and  life  and  profit  to  the  meetings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  State 
will  lend  its  aid  to  these  efforts  to  secure  a  better  teaching  force. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

So  far  as  known,  no  edncational  serial  has  been  published  in  this  State  since  187f>. 
In  February,  1871,  a  useful  monthly,  called  the  Mississippi  Educational  Journal  was 
established  by  Capt.  H.  T.  Fisher,  at  Jackson.  In  October  of  that  year  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  H<m.  H.  R.  Pease,  then  State  superintendent,  and  was  continued  by 
him  to  the  conclusion  of  volume  1  in  Februar>',  1872 ;  whether  beyond  that  does  not 
appear  from  any  information  in  possession  of  this  Bureau.  It  was  succeeded  in  the 
early  part  of  11^4  by  the  Mississippi  Teacher,  also  a  monthly,  under  the  editorship  of 
State  Superintendent  T.  W.  Cardozo,  which  reached  the  close  of  its  second  volume  in 
February,  1876,  when  it  cease<l  with  Mr.  Cardozo*s  superin tendency.  Both  papers, 
dnrinff  their  brief  life,  did  excellent  service,  and  their  loss  proves  a  serious  blow  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Since  1878,  the  law  has  recognized  private  acmlcmies  and  colleges  having  snitnble 
school  buildings,  libraries  of  not  less  than  200  volnmes  of  good  literature,  and  a  fac- 
ulty of  goml  standing  as  substantially  public  high  schools,  qualified  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  university,  and  for  such  students  makes  an  allowance  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  their  instruction  in  the  Npublio  schools.  Academies  and  colleges  are 
to  make  a  full  monthly  report  of  such  students  to  the  county  superintendent,  and, 
upon  this  report.,  they  receive  for  the  month  reported  $2  for  each  student.  All  ex- 
penses beyond  this  must  be  met  by  parents  or  guardians.  Such  schools  and  colleges 
must  have  a  course  and  text  books  preparatory  to  those  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi, so  that  students  may  pass  from  these  schools  into  any  class  in  the  univerbity 
without  loss  of  time  or  text  books.  While  there  are  probably  public  high  schools  in 
the  cities  and  large  towns,  they  are  not  separately  reported. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatery  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII.  and  IX  of  the  np- 
pendix ;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  tbe 
Commissioner  preceding. 

>  The  State  raporintendent  in  his  report  to  the  ROTemor  inaya:  "Thiii  iiiMtltntioB.  under  the  care  of 
the  American  Misnionnry  AMOclafion.  is  doin^  a  moat  excelh-ut  work  in  the  «-ilucatioii  of  the  co  oivd 
yonth  of  the  State.  The  management  in  admirable,  ita  teachera  aui>erior.  and  evervthlug  connovt^d 
with  it  in  excellent  condition,  am  I  have  had  occasion  to  learn  from  personal  observation." 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Univerntjf  of  MiMi98ippif  Oxford  (non-aectarian),  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, namely,  a  department  of  preparatory  education,  one  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  and  one  of  professional  education.  These  remain  as  heretofore  reported,  the 
second  department  including  5  courses  of  study,  3  of  them  under^^raduate  and  2  grad- 
uate courses.  The  college  of  liberal  arts  had  212  pupils  in  1879-'80;  the  preparatory, 
2()2.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  is  given  to  students  who  shall  have 
obtained  department  diplomas  or  certificates  of  proficiency  in  any  7  of  the  existing 
departments.    Women  are  not  admitt^  to  the  university. 

Mi99is$ippi  College^  Clinton  (Baptist),  chartered  in  1831,  reports  a  preparatory  de- 

fartment  of  6  years,  consisting  of  a  2  years*  primary  course  and  a  4  years*  grammar, 
rs  collegiate  organization  consists  of  8  schools,  graduation  in  which  depends  on  at- 
tainment, not  on  time — an  arrangement  not  uncommon  in  the  South.    In  April,  1881, 
it  had  160  stndents  in  its  preparatory  department,  73  in  its  collegiate,  and  2  graduate 
students,  all  men. 
Shaw  UmverHty^  Holly  Springs  ^Methodist  Episcopal),  chartered  and  organized  in 

1870,  admitting  both  sexes,  and  Aloom  University ^  Rodney  (non-sectarian),  organized 
in  1871,  admitting  only  men,  report  preparatory  courses  of  from  I  to  3  years,  classi- 
cal and  scientific,  each  4  years ;  Shaw,  a  normal  and  a  law  of  3  years  each,  and  a 
theological  course  of  indefinite  time. 

Jefferson  College^  Washiuj^ton,  having  reached  only  academic  rank,  has  for  several 
years  been  reported  under  its  proper  class. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Shaw  University  gives  the  same  advantages  to  women  as  to  men.  Besides  this, 
there  were  reported  several  schools  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  young  women 
in  1879.  For  statistics  of  such  schools  reporting  in  1880,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appen- 
dix, and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIO. 

Scientific  courses  or  equivalent  schools  are  reported  in  the  four  institutions  before 
mentioned. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi^  Starkville,  was  transferred  from 
the  State  University  under  a  new  charter  of  February  28,  1878.  October  (i,  1880,  the 
college  opened  with  over  200  students  in  a  4  years*  course  of  study. —  (Circular,  October 
27,  1880.) 

Alcorn  University ^  Rodney,  reports  a  4  years*  agricultural  course,  with  a  preparatory 
one  of  2  years.  The  engineering  course  noted  in  1873-74  does  not  appear  in  the  cata- 
logue of  1880-*81.— (Catalogue  and  return,  1880-*81.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instmction  was  g^ven,  to  some  extent,  in  the  Shaw  University,  Holly 
Springs  (Methodist  Episcopal);  in  the  Natchez  Seminary,  Natchez  (Baptist);  and  in  the 
Bishop  Green  Associate  Mission  and  Training  School,  Dry  Grove  (Protestant  Episcopal). 
In  the  first,  25  students  are  reported  as  looking  to  the  ministry;  in  the  second,  31;  in 
the  third,  4,  and  1  graduate.  In  none  is  there  a  distinct  theological  course,  but  in- 
struction is  given  intended  to  prepare  for  ministerial  work  or  for  regular  seminary 
courses. —  (Catalogue  and  return,  1879-*80.) 

A  school  of  law  connected  with  the  University  of  Mississippi  reported  20  students 
in  1880.  In  1872,  the  2  years'  attendance  heretofore  reqnirea  was  reduced  to  1  year. 
A  legal  course  of  3  years  is  given  by  the  Shaw  University,  and  6  students  are  reported 
for  1880. 

No  medical  school  is  reported  in  the  State.  In  1877-*78,  however,  2  stndents  received 
medical  instruction  in  Shaw  University;  but  no  later  information  resx>ecting  it  has 
been  received. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb,  Jackson,  reestablished  in 

1871,  reports  a  prosperous  condition,  with  56  pupils.  Since  its  foundation,  123  have 
received  instruction.    The  usual  English  branches  are  taught,  with  carpentry,  vege- 
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table  and  ornamental  gardening,  and  farming.     No  special  instmction  is  given  in 
artioolation.—  (Betom,  1880.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Blisaissippi  Institntionforthe  Edacation  of  the  Blind,  JackAon,  founded  in  1853. 
reports  32  popils,  12  blind  workers  employed,  and  a  prosperous  condition.  The  usual 
English  branches  are  taught :  also,  broom  and  mattress  making,  chair  seating,  and 
upholstering.^  (Betum,  ItiSO.) 

CHIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Smith,  Stat§  iup«rinUnderU  qf  public  MdueaUon,  Jtiekton, 

[Term,  JanoAiy  7, 1878,  to  Janaaxy  8, 1882.] 

The  other  •apexintendents  since  1870  h»ye  boon  Hon.  H.  B.  Pense,  January,  1870,  to  January,  1874 ; 
Hon.  T.  W.  Cudozo,  from  January,  1874,  to  3farch  22, 1876,  when  he  w««  removed;  Hon.  T.  S.  Gath- 
right,  April  4  to  August  4, 1876,  when  he  resigned;  Hon.  Joseph  Bard  well,  for  the  remainder  of  the  on- 
expiied  term  of  Mr.  Cardozo  to  January,  187& 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OP  BDUCATIOKAIi  STATIS 


1870-^. 


1871-TO. 


1873-73. 


1873-T'4.a 


1874-75. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCK. 


White  Tonth  of  school  age. . . 
Colored  yonth  of  school  age. .. 
Total  youth  of  school  age  o . . . . 
White  yonth  in  pnblio  schools. 
Colored  yoathin  pnblio  schools 
Whole  nnmber  attending  school 
Average  doily  attendance. .. 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  PROP- 
ERTY. 


Schools  for  white  yonth 

Schools  for  colored  yonth 

Total  nnmber  of  schools 

Buildings  used  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days. 

Estimated  value  of  school 
property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  pnblio  schools. 
Women    teaching   in   public 

schools. 
Total  nnmber  of  teachers ...... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women. 

INCOME  AND  SXPENDITU  KB. 


Total  receipts  for  pnblio 
Total  expenditures  for  public 
schools. 


SCHOOL  FUNDS,  d 

Estimated  amount  of  perma- 
nent school  funds. 


597,270 
37,173 
634,443 
325,712 
4,358 
330,070 
187,024 


6,730 

212 

6,942 

6,387 


636,524 

36,969 

673,493 


667.574 

38,243 

705,817 


669,907 

38,447 

708,354 


90 


5,755 
3,001 

8,816 

$41  00 

30  00 


389.956 

208,880 


6,994 

227 

7,221 

6,608 

100 


371,440 
210,692 


7,547 

282 

7,829 

7,224 


16,774,506 


5,756 
3,106 

8,862 

$42  50 

31  50 


6,281 
3,395 

9.676 

139  87 

30  36 


678,270 
41,916 
720,186 
379,948 
14,832 
394.780 
192,904 


7,061 

326 

7„.387 

7,610 


$6,771.1631 


5.904 
3,747 

9.a51 

$38  00] 

29  50 


schools  $1, 687, 573'$1, 854, 180  $2, 117, 662{$2, 189»  861 
1,749,049   1,904,997   1,638,353 


$4,689,423 


$3,013,595 


$3,222,891 


$7»248,535 


a  Statistics  not  reported,  owing  to  radical  ohaoges  in  the  tystem  brought  aboat  by  the  school  laws 
of  March.  1874. 

b  School  age.  6-21  until  1876-76i  thereafter,  0-20. 
0  Estimated. 
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TICS  or  MISSOURI-lSTO-'Tl  TO  1879-»80. 


1875-7C. 


1876-77. 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


187a-'80. 


I  ate. 


725,728 


e394,848 
cldl,432 


7,257 

338 

7,595 


60 


5,904 
3,747 

9,a51 
«30  00 


$1,773,465 
2,374,961 


t7, 300, 804 


520,867 
32,411 

553,278 

349,685 
14,504 

364»189 


650,368 
37,880 

688,248 

428,975 
19,208 

448,183 


7,371 

369 

7,740 

7,914 


5,760 
3,700 

9,460 


7,849 

434 

8,283 

8,266 


$8,321,399 


6,239 

5,060 

11,299 

$36  36 

28  09 


$3,424,408 
2,406,133 


$7,278,503 


663,135 

39,018 
702, 153 
428,992 

20,790 

449, 7«2 

c207,422 


7,645 

450 

8,095 

8,010 

100 
^ 000, 000 


11,268 

$35  00 

30  00 


$3,188,489 
3,069,454 


$7,542,226 


681,995 
41,489' 

72.3,484; 

454,218 
22, 158j 

476,:J7() 
©219, 132 


8,149  I. 
492'  I. 


8,641 
•8,547 


$7,353,401 


6,068 
4,379 

10,447 


18,860 
2,471 
21.3:U 
25,22<i 
1,368 
26,594 
11,710 


504 

42 

54(i 

537 


84,725 
4,316 

89,041 
128,506 

17,800 
146,306 

32,108 


1,419 

280 

1,699 

2,160 


D.$l,646,599 


D. 


821 


313 
1,318 

1,631 


$4,020,860  L 
3,152,178  I. 


$8,950,806 


$62,671  I.  $2, 333. 287 
82,724  I.  1.403,129 


I.  $1,408, 580  I.  $4, 261, 383 


d  The  Mnoantfl  given  in  the  table  are  ntich  aa  were  reported  to  this  Bnreaa  for  the  yearn  indicated. 
A  table  in  the  State  report  for  1880  gives  somewhat  different  flgnres  from  1874  on,  the  preceding  vears 
not  being  tabulated;  in  1874.  $5,703,425;  in  1875,  $7,414,279;  in  1870,  $7,852,837;  in  1877,  $7,215,ii4;  in 
1878,  $7,778,650;  in  1870,  $7,502,707. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICE  us. 

In  1870  the  Bchool  system  was  administered  by  a  State  superintendent  of  pnblio 
schools,  elected  for  4  years,  and  a  State  board  of  education^  with  the  same  term :  by 
county  superintendents,  elected  for  2  years;  by  township,  city,  and  village  boards  of 
education  ;  and  by  3  school  directors  in  each  subdistrict,  serving  for  1  year  terms.  In 
1875  county  superintendency  was  abolished,  but  the  incumbents  of  the  office  were  to 
report  a«  county  commissioners ;  township  boards  were  done  away  with ;  and  each 
school  district  was  made  a  body  corporate,  the  district  clerk  reporting  to  the  county 
officers ;  and  the  t^rm  of  office  of  the  local  directors  was  changed  from  one  year  to  three 
years.  In  1879-'d0  the  officers  were  a  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  a 
State  board  of  education,  with  4  years*  terms ;  county  commissioners,  elected  for  2  years  | 
boards  of  school  directors,  3  for  e9>ch  country  district ;  and  boards  of  education  for  cities 
and  villages,  G  in  number,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  change  of 
one-third  each  year. —  (Laws. ) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

By  the  constitution  of  1865  aU  children  of  school  age  (5-21 J  were  entitled  to  free 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  althongh  separate  schools  tor  children  of  African 
descent  were  allowed,  it  was  required  that  ** funds  provided  for  the  support  of  public 
schools"  should  be  ''appropriated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children,  witibout 
regard  to  color."*   , 

A  public  school  fund  was  formed,  the  annual  income  of  which,  with  so  much  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as  should  be  necessary  ^the  limit  Is  25  per  cent,  since 
1875)^  was  to  be  appropriated  for  the  establishment  ana  maintenance  of  free  schools. 
If  this  fund  was  insufficient  to  maintain  schools  at  least  3  mouths,  and  possibly  4 
(4  to  6  months  being  the  limit  from  1870  to  1875,)  local  taxes  were  authorized. 
These  taxes  since  1875  were  not  to  exceed  40  cents  on  the  $100  valuation,  except  that 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  taxpayers  65  cents  are  allowed  in  certain  districts  and  |1 
in  districts  composed  of  cities  and  towns.  Taxes  (not  to  exceed  2  }>er  cent,  in  1870 
and  1  per  cent,  in  1879)  were  to  be  allowed  also  for  building  purposes  in  the  differ- 
ent districts.  The  apportionment  of  the  school  fund  is  made  to  the  different  counties 
according  to  the  enumeration  of  school  population  therein.  The  school  age  was  5-21 
until  1875-76.  Then  the  new  constitution  made  it  6-20,  but,  under  the  laws  of  1879, 
the  apportionment  continues  to  be  based  on  the  annual  returns  of  youth  between  5  and  21 
years.  By  the  constitution  of  1875,  school  moneys  are  forfeited  if  the  schools  are  not 
taught  three  months,  but  the  State  superintendent  says  that  the  law  now  requires  the 

J>ublic  schools  to  be  maintained  for  at  least  4  months  every  year,  although  there  is  no 
brfeiture  of  money  if  they  are  taught  only  3  months.  The  school  month  is  considered 
to  be  4  weeks,  5  days  each  week,  6  hours  each  da^.  Teachers  are  required  to  hold 
certificates  from  the  proper  autnorities  as  to  their  qualifications  and  to  report  all 
required  statistics  every  month  or  forfeit  their  pay.  County  uniformity  of  text  books 
has  been  secured  for  the  schools  since  1875  by  the  selection  of  a  list  of  such  books  every 
five  years  at  a  convention  of  the  several  school  boards  within  the  county. —  (Constitu- 
tions and  laws.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Superintendent  Shannon  reports  the  schools  much  improved,  public  sentiment  in 
their  favor  very  healthy,  and  the  educational  outlook  good.  lie  says  that  this  im- 
provement has  been  continuous  for  several  years,  and  that  it  may  be  maintained  and 
increased  by  a  few  changes  in  the  school  law.  The  county  commissioners  report  their 
counties  supplied  with  a  better  class  of  teachers  than  formerly,  and  that  greater  in- 
terest in  the  schools  is  manifested  by  the  patrons  and  communities  at  large.  In  cities 
and  towns  an  advance  from  a  4  or  5  months'  school  term  to  one  of  8  or  9  months 
is  reported.  In  place  of  old  school-houses  and  rented  rooms,  substantial  buildings 
arc  going  up.  The  number  of  institutes  has  been  materially  increased  within  two 
years,  and  tne  papers  and  speeches  of  different  persons  at  the  State  teachers'  associa- 
tions indicate  marked  interest  in  school  affairs  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State. 
Notwithstanding  the  advance  noted  above,  the  superintendent  states  tJiat  Missouri 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  so  utilize  her  means  and  opportunities  as  to  reap  the  largest 
possible  advantages  therefiK>m.  There  is  still  great  conflict  on  many  points  between 
the  laws  and  the  constitution.  This  and  the  h^k  of  properly  qualifieid  county  officers, 
superadded  to  neglect  to  report  of  such  as  there  are.  cause  a  somewhat  chaotic  state  of 
thmgs.  The  law  requires  county  officers  to  ftumisn  their  reports  for  the  school  year 
in  April,  while  normal  schools  report  to  June,  and  institute  work  is  reported  to  De- 
cember. All  this  tends  to  prevent  a  true  knowledge  of  the  real  progress  in  school  mat- 
ters throughout  the  State,  while  it  naturally  creates  great  distrust  of  school  statistics. 
The  supemitendent  adds  that,  with  a  certain  school  year  agreed  upon  for  all  divisions 

>  Since  1870  separate  schools  for  colored  youth  have  been  required  whenever  more  than  15  childr^i  of 
school  age  are  foond  in  city,  village,  or  district,  and  contigiioas  districts  may  nnite  for  such  advantages. 
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of  edacatioual  affairs  and  with  the  proper  supervisory  control  in  each  county,  the 
educational  condition  of  each  county,  and  conbequently  of  the  State,  will  be  eaaUy 
ascertainable. — (State  report.) 

QEXERAL  REVIEW  OP  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  school  system  of  Missouri  dates  from  1824,  with  a  revision  of  the  statutes  in 
1835;  but  after  the  war,  the  slaves  having  been  emancipated  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
citizens,  a  new  constitution  was  formed.  This  constitution  of  1865  and  the  statutes  of 
18(56  paved  the  way  for  ^ood  schools  for  both  white  and  colored,  with  a  preference 
given  to  colored  teachers  m  the  schools  for  that  race.  Incorporate  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  were  also  allowed  to  organize  for  school  purposes,  with  Bx>ecial  privileges, 
under  boards  of  education  of  6  directors.  The  usual  powers  of  city  boards  were  given 
these,  especially  that  of  organizing  and  maintaining,  besides  primary  schools  for  rudi- 
mental  studies,  schools  of  higher  grade,  as  they  might  be  called  for;  all  schools  to  be 
free  to  the  children  of  residents  of  the  district.  Provision  was  made  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  support  of  the  university,  and  for  the  reorganization,  support,  and  maintenance 
of  schools  lor  all  children  of  school  age.  From  a  school  population  in  1867  of  476,192 
and  an  enrolment  of  169,1?70  un<ler  charge  of  6,26il  teachers  in  4,840  schools,  the  num- 
bers became,  in  1870,  children  of  school  age,  609,259;  enrolled,  280,472;  teachers,  7,881 ; 
schools,  7,547.  In  1867  there  were  4,135  school-houses,  valued  at  $1,480,720;  in  1870, 
6,954  buildings,  valued  at  $3,441,411.  A  normal  school  law  was  enacted  in  1870,  by 
which  the  establishment  of  2  State  normal  schools  north  and  south  of  the  Missouri 
River  was  aided;  the  Lincoln  Institute  was  also  constituted  a  State  normal  8chooi^ 
for  the  training  of  colored  teachers.  In  1871  and  1872  the  reports  of  county  super- 
intendents indicated  that  the  common  schools  had  almost  universally  increased  in 
strength,  and  had  grown  in  favor  with  the  people.  The  reports  from  the  colored 
schools  wiowed  that  where  they  had  been  eflaciently  conducted  the  children  displayed 
a  commendable  eagerness  and  ability  to  learn.  From  212  schools  for  this  race  in  1871, 
the  number  increased  to  282  in  1873.  A  rapid  spread  of  graded  schools  was  referred 
to  in  1873^  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  public  instruction.  The 
subject  of  compulsory  attendance  agitated  the  people  in  this  year,  but  as  308,215  of 
the  school  population  were  unprovided  for  it  was  thought  advisable  to  build  school- 
houses  before  compelling  children  to  seek  schooling  when  there  were  no  accommc^a- 
tions  for  them,  very  little  can  be  said  of  the  schools  in  1874,  as  the  formation  of  a  new 
constitution  and  the  creating  of  new  laws  interfered  with  the  reports.  These  laws 
made  features  mandatory  which  were  formerly  permissive.  Better  schools  grew  out  of 
this ;  yet,  although  much  was  accomplished  in  the  years  following,  the  school  laws 
have  seemed  to  1^  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory  and  the  means  of  executing  these 
laws  quite  inadequate. — (State  reports  for  the  years  indicated.) 

KINDKROlKTEK. 

In  187^80  there  were  226  Kindergarten  teachers  in  St.  Louis,  7,8^8  pupils  on  the 
rolls,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  3,760.  Since  April,  1880,  children  have 
been  admitted  to  these  schools  at  the  age  of  five.  A  Kindergarten  was  begun  in  1880 
in  connection  with  the  Elizabeth  Anil  female  Seminary,  at  Lexington.  For  statistics 
of  all  reporting,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  a  Bommary  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

A  general  law  for  cities,  towns,  and  villages  provides  for  the  election  of  6  directors 
of  public  schools,  who  choose  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  their  own  num- 
ber, and  thus  organized  form  a  coriiorate  board  of  education.  Certain  cities,  how- 
ever, are  under  special  laws,  and  in  these  the  number  of  the  board  varies;  in  St.  Louis 
it  is  composed  of  1  member  from  each  ward  and  in  St.  Joseph  of  2  from  each  ward.  A 
city  superintendent  of  schools  is  chosen  by  the  board,  which  officer  at  St.  Louis  selects 
2  assistants. —  (School  laws.) 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities  and  towns. 


^??^f«  «°f  CbUdron  of 
18*?.  Bchoolage. 


Enrolxnent 
Id  public 
scboola. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tenoanoe. 


Number  of 
teaobera. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


HannilMil . . . 
Kansas  City 

Scdnlia 

St.  Joaepb.. 
8tLoula.... 


11.074 

65.787 

9,561 

82,461 

850,522 


3,540 

15,275 

2,877 

8,908 

106,372 


2,018 
0.603 
1,848 
8.820 
61,241 


1,829 
8,789 
1,210 
2,579 
84,819 


78 


58 
953 


$16,583 
101,964 
16,255 
48.522 
848,153 


a  For  the  sake  of  nniformity  these  statistics  are  taken  as  fiu*  as  possible  from  the  State  report.    Tba 
expenditures  are,  however,  from  city  reports  and  returns,  except  in  the  case  of  Sedalia. 
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« 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Hatinihal  reports  its  graded  schools,  29  in  number,  housed  in  11  buildings  (2  of  them 
rented)  valned  at  $38,700.  An  increase  over  the  previous  year  in  enrolment,  attend- 
ance, length  of  school  term,  and  number  of  teachera  is  reported.  In  the  (i  colored 
schools  there  were  4*20  pupils. —  (State  report.) 

Kansas  City  reports  9  schools  for  white  and  1  for  colored  pupils  in  11  buildings,  10 
of  them  belonging  to  the  district  and  valned  at  $160,000.  Of  tne  7'A  school  rooms  8  were 
added  during  the  year  to  accommo<late  the  1 ,284  additional  pupils  enrolled.  The  schools 
were  taught  200  days;  3,300  pupils  were  report e<l  as  not  tardy  and  155  neither 
absent  nor  tardy.  The  scliools  are  said  to  grow  in  favor  from  year  to  year;  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  is  larger ;  the  changes  in  text  books  produced  beneficial  results; 
and  considerable  attention  was  given  during  the  year  by  a  number  of  teachers  to  the 
formation  of  a  correct  taste  by  reading  the  l>e8t  authors.  Evening  schools  were  at- 
tempted, but,  although  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  was  reported  in  two  of  these 
schoolH,  the  experiment  was  not  on  the  whole  a  success. — (State  and  city  reports.) 

Sedalia  had  1,501  white  and  342  colored  pupils  enrolled  in  3  schools  for  tlie  former 
and  I  for  the  latter  race.  The  6  school  buildings,  2  of  them  sented,  held  1,2G5  sittings. 
The  value  of  school  property  was  $(55,000. — (Stat-e  report.) 

St.  JoBt^h  reports  20  school-houses  occupied  by  high,  district,  and  colored  schools. 
Of  this  number  11  are  owned  by  the  board  and  these  are  valued  (with  furniture,  books, 
and  apparatus)  at  $131,260.  Two  special  teachers  were  reports  in  1879-*80,  the 
one  for  penmanship,  the  other  as  supervisor  of  primary  instruction.  The  school  term 
was  198  days.  In  the  private  and  parochial  schools  were  730  pupils.  Since  1870  the 
uniformity  in  the  percentage  of  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging  has 
been  remarkable.  In  1870  it  was  92  per  cent. ;  in  1871, 91  per  cent. ;  in  1872, 1873,  and 
1874,  90  per  cent. ;  in  1875,  89  per  cent. ;  in  1876  and  1877,  91  per  cent. ;  in  1878  and 
1879,  92  per  cent. ;  and  in  1880,  91  i»er  cent. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

St.  Louis  reports  an  increase  iu  enrolment  and  attendance  over  the  previous  year 
and  an  average  yearly  increase  in  enrolment  since  18C7  of  about  2,50  • ;  61  white 
and  12  colored  schools  in  103  buildings  (10  of  which  are  rented),  valued  at  82,844,209; 
the  average  salary  of  teachers  a  year,  $661.9.i;  the  highest  salary  paid,  $2,600; 
the  lowest,  $125.  The  number  of  sittings  for  study  is  47,099,  aud  of  these  4,5:^9  were 
in  29  evening  schools,  at  which  tht-re  was  an  average  nightly  attendance  of  2,128, 
and  200  in  a  city  normal  school.  Since  April,  1880,  no  child  under  G  can  be  admitted 
to  the  primary  grades.  Music,  drawing,  penmanship,  atid  German  are  taught  by 
special  teachers.  School  was  taught  197  days.  A  gradual  decrease  iu  tardiness  has 
been  noted  for  several  years,  the  highest  standard  of  punctuality  being  reached  in 
1879-*80.  In  the  private  and  parochial  schools  an  enrolment  of  19,000  is  reported. — 
(State  and  city  report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

This  State  has  shown  her  appreciation  of  the  connection  between  skilled  teachers 
and  good  schools  by  establishing  and  maintaining  5  professional  or  normal  schools, 
one  a  department  of  the  University  at  Columbia  (established  in  1849).  one  each  at 
Kirksville  (in  1867),  Warrensburg  (in  1871),  and  Cape  Girardeau  (in  1873),  and  the 
Lincoln  Institute,  at  Jefferson  City  (in  1866).  The  three  schools  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
Kirksville,  and  Warrensburg  are  organized  aud  managed  on  the  same  basis.  Their 
boards  of  regents  agreed  npon  a  plan  of  admission,  course  of  study,  examinations,  and 
graduation,  and  have  followed  it  harmoniously  and  successfully  for  several  years. 
The  graduates  are  much  sought  after,  and  when  once  employed  are  retained  by  the 
same  school  boards  as  long  as  i>ossible.  On  completion  of  the  full  course  of  4  years 
in  these  3  schools — the  courses  include  both  element-ary  and  advanced  dei>artmeuts,  as 
fully  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879 — diplomas 
are  given  which  permit  the  holders,  at  the  option  of  the  State  superintendent,  to  teach 
in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State  without  further  examination. 

The  normal  school  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  reports  a  6  years'  course 
corresponding,  until  the  senior  year,  with  the  four  academic  courses;  in  the  last  year 
pedagogics  is  added.  A  summer  normal  has  been  also  held.  The  Lincoln  Institute, 
for  the  education  of  colored  teachers,  organized  in  1866,  requires  8  years  to  finish  its 
full  course  in  both  preparatory  and  normal  departments.  This  school  was  a  private 
one  in  which  the  State  maintained  a  normal  department  until  the  general  assembly 

raid  off  its  debt  in  1879.    It  is  now  a  State  institution  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
State  report,  catalogues,  and  returns.) 

OTHER    NORMAL  TRAIXINO. 

The  St.  LouiB  City  Normal  School,  founded  in  1857,  is  a  special  school  established 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  training  lady  teachers  for  the  St.  Louis  schools,  and  it  is 
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said  that  more  than  fonr-fifths  of  all  the  city  teachers  are  gradnates  therefrom.  The 
length  of  course  was  2i  years  until  recently ;  it  is  now  reduced  to  one  year,  but  4  years 
of  successful  high  school  work  are  required  as  a  preparation  for  admission. 

The  Female  Orphan  School,  Camden  Point,  has  no  normal  department,  though  it  re- 
ported last  year  that  ita  main  ohject  was  to  prepare  students  to  be  teachers. 

The  Newton  County  Normal  School  was  to  be  opened  at  Granby  on  March  15, 1880,  its 
object  being  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  the  county. 

The  Northwest  Normal,  a  private  school  organized  in  1876  at  Oregon,  was  reported 
in  a  prosperous  condition  in  187^*80.— (State  report,  return,  and  circular.) 

Normal  courses  were  also  reported  in  1879-'b0  at  La  Grange  College,  La  Grange ; 
Drury  College,  Springfield;  Stewartsville  College,  Stewartsville ;  and  Central  Wes- 
ley an  College,  Warrenton. — (Catalogues.) 

TlftcUXRS'  INSTITXJTES. 

The  law  requiring  attendance  at  county  institutes  was  abolished  in  1874,  and 
although  repeated  attempts  to  organize  and  maintain  these  meetings  have  since  been 
made,  they  still  continue  to  be  voluntary  associations,  except  in  Jasper  County.  In 
1880  there  were  91  institutes  held  in  52  counties,  some  counties  holding  both  township 
and  county  institutes.  The  length  of  these  meetings  varied  from  one  day  to  four 
weeks.  In  some  counties,  where  there  were  short  sessions  of  two  or  three  days,  normal 
institutes  are  to  be  held  in  1881. — (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAI.  JOURNALS. 

The  State  superintendent  reports  that  the  teachers  of  the  State,  as  a  class,  are  read- 
ing educational  news  and  literature  more  than  formerly.  He  gives*  as  a  list  of  educa- 
tional journals  published  in  Missouri,  the  American  Journal  of  Eaucation,  St.  Louis 
(the  oldest  and  most  widely  circulated);  the  Missouri  Teacher,  edited  by  Professor 
Barnard,  of  the  First  District  Normal,  at  Rirksville;  the  Normal  Worker,  at  Cape 
Girardeau ;  the  School  and  Scholar,  at  £ast  Lynne,  Cass  County ;  Our  School,  edited 
by  the  principal  of  the  Charleston  (Mississippi  County)  graded  school ;  and  The  Western, 
a  bimonthly,  "devoted  to  the  interests  of  literature,  art,  and  education,"  edited  by 
H.  H.  Morgan,  of  the  St.  Louis  Central  High  School. — (State  report.)  This  last,  how- 
ever, has  usually  contained  little  educational  matter. 

SECONDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HlOn  SCHOOLS. 

Thelaws  of  1877  authorized  the  establishment  in  city,  town,  or  village  of  an  adequate 
number  of  primary  schools,  and  also  a  suitable  numl»cr  of  schools  of  a  higher  grade; 
this  to  be  done  by  the  boards  of  directors  as  soon  as  the  means  permitted.  This  law  is 
still  in  force,  but  the  number  of  such  schools  is  not  reported  in  1879-'80.  The  high 
school  departments  of  the  diftereut  cities  are  reported  as  follows:  Kansas  City,  a  4 
years*  general  course  and  a  4  years'  classical  course;  St.  Joseph,  1  high  school,  with  188 
pupils  enrolled.  St.  Louis  reports  1,390  sittings,  an  enrolment  of  960  high  school  pupils, 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  724.  In  1879-'80  for  the  first  time  2  classes  were 
graduated,  29  papils  in  January,  61  iu  June.  The  relation  of  the  branch  schools  to 
the  central  school  was  changed  for  the  session  of  1880-'8l,  the  branches  being  reduced 
from  6  to  3  and  placed  under  the  8ui)ervi8ion  of  the  principal  of  the  central  school. 
The  principals  of  the  branch  schools  rank  as  first  assistants  and  while  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  separate  schools  adopt  the  policy  of  the  central  school.  The  pro- 
motions in  the  branch  schools  are  as  in  the  central  school :  a  satisfactory  examination, 
ivrith  60  per  cent,  as  a  minimum  in  each  study. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 
preparatoVy  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix 
following;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresx>ouding  tables  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSmES  AND  COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia,  was  chartered  in  1839  and 
organized  in  1840.  Founded  under  the  constitution  of  1820,  the  work  went  on  at  con- 
siderable disadvantage — partly  from  the  lack  of  State  aid — until,  by  the  constitution 
of  1865  and  the  subsequent  laws  of  1866,  provision  was  made  for  such  a  State  univer- 
sity as  was  needed.  In  1867  aid  was  first  given  by  the  State.  Between  that  date  and 
ld71,  the  land  grant  ftind  for  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  was  united  to 
the  univ/ersity  fund.    The  agricultural  and  ^lechanical  college  was  9onnected  with  the 
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State  university  by  act  of  Febrnary  24,  1870.  To  facilitate  reorganization  and  a  new 
arrangement  and  classification  of  studies,  all  chairs  of  instruction  (except  that  of  presi- 
dent) were  declared  vacant  on  July  1,  1871.  From  this  reorganization  a  measurably 
complete  system  was  developed,  so  that  in  1873  the  university  consisted  of  the  college 
proper  (the  studies  of  which  were  adjusted  in  4  courses,  of  arts,  science,  letters,  and 
philosophy)  and  the  following  professional  schools:  the  normal  college  (opened  Sep- 
tember, lb68),  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  (opened  September,  1870), 
the  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy,  at  RoUa  (November,  1871),  the  college  of  law 
(October,  1872),  the  medical  college,  ** regular"  (Febniary,  1873^,  and  the  department 
of  analytical  and  appli^  chemistry  (May,  1873).  The  governing  power  of  the  uni- 
versity was  early  invested  in  a  board  of  curators.  This  board,  which  in  the  first  part 
of  the  decade  consisted  of  from  22  to  24  members,  was  reduced  to  9  in  1875-^76.  Other 
minor  changes  were  noted  from  year  to  year,  until  1876-77,  when  10  academic  schools 
(including  5  in  science  and  5  in  languages)  and  7  fbofessional  schools  were  reported. 
These  last  were  of  agriculture,  pedagogics,  law,  medicine,  mining  and  metallurgy,  civil 
engineering,  and  art.  In  1879-*ti0,  a  school  of  military  science  and  tactics  was  ^ded  to 
the  other  schools  and  a  spacioas  observatory  was  erected  on  the  college  campus  and  fur- 
nished with  a  fine  telescope.  The  number  of  students  in  1879-'80  was  greater  than  at 
any.other  perio<l  since  the  organization  of  the  university.  The  increase  at  Columbia 
was  from  204  in  1870  to  484  in  1880,  with  71  additional  at  Rolla.»  The  number  of  grad- 
uates of  the  professional  schools  increased  from  3  in  1870  to  52  in  1879:  of  the  academic 
schools,  from  8  in  1870  to  17  in  1879. — (Reports  of  curators  for  the  different  years.) 

Of  the  15  other  colleges  in  this  Sta^e  (most  of  which  report  for  1879-'80)  all  were  in 
existence  prior  to  1870,  except  Lincoln  College,  chartered  and  oi^anized  in  1870,  and 
Drury  College,  chartered  and  organized  in  1873.  St.  Joseph  Cofiege  T which  reports 
177  pupils  preparing  for  the  scientific  course  and  3  graduates  as  master  or  accounts)  was 
organized  in  1867,  but  not  chartered  until  1872,  while  Stewartsville  College  dates  its 
organization  from  186.3,  although  it  was  not  chartered  until  1879.  Many  of  the  Missouri 
colleges  and  universities  are  arranged  in  schools ;  nearly  all  have  classical  and  scientific 
courses ;  all  have  preparatory  courses,  which  often  descend  to  primary  branches ;  Chris- 
tian,St.  Louis,  and  Washington  Universities  and  St.  Vincent's,  La  Grange,  Stewartsville, 
and  Central  Wesleyan  Colleges  have  commercial  courses.  Lewis  College  and  Pritchett 
School  Institute  were  consolidated  in  June,  1880,  but  separated,  to  continue  on  their 
former  basis,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  St.  Louis  University  reported,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  college  courses,  a  graduate  course  of  lectures  (in  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  anthropology,  and  history)  introduced  in  October,  1879.  Washington 
University  reported  4  years'  courses  in  arts  and  philosophy,  5  courses  of  4  years  each  in 
the  polytechnic  school,  and  a  3  years'  course  in  the  manual  training  school.^  The  school 
of  art  and  design  is  said  to  be  developing  itself  into  a  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
although  as  a  department  of  the  university.  In  the  special  classes  of  the  art  school 
were  120  pupils  in  addition  to  those  from  the  academy  and  polytechnic  school. — (Cata- 
logues and  returns. ) 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  these  colleges  and  universities,  see  Table  IX  of 
the  appendix,  and  a  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Ten  of  the  colleges  and  universities  enumerated  above  give  equal  privileges  to  both 
sexes.  For  institutions  especially  designed  for  women,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix. 
For  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Conmiia- 
sioner  pi*eceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Missouri  Agricultiiral  and  Mechanical  College  (connected  with  the  University  of 
Missouri),  Columbia,  reports  a  course  of  study  comprising  10  semesters.  The  first  2 
semesters  are  occupied  by  the  preparatory  course;  the  next  4,  by  the  course  in  horti- 
culture; the  course  in  agriculture  includes  that  of  horticulture  and  covers  2  more 
years.  Completion  of  the  course  in  horticulture  is  evidenced  by  a  certificate  from  the 
faculty;  that  of  agriculture  leads  to  n.  ao.,  while,  by  a  special  regulation,  any  stu- 
dent of  the  university  can  enter  anv  of  the  classes  of  the  agricultural  college  for  the 
study  of  any  particular  subject  ana  be  excused  when  that  subject  is  finished.  Such 
students  receive  testimonials  of  standing  from  the  dean  of  the  college. 

The  Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  at  Rolla,  gives  instruction  preparatory 
to  the  regular  technical  course  and  has  3  years'  courses  in  civil  and  minins  engineering. 
A  course  of  3  years  also  leads  to  ph.  b.,  and  an  optional  course  includes  book-keeping, 
Latin,  Greek,  English,  and  Carman,  land  surveying,  &o. 

iFortvono  students  of  tho  normal  institnte  do  not  seem  to  be  incladedyln  this  number. 
*See  Indastrial  Training,  under  Special  Instruction. 
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The  Polpiechnio  School  of  Washington  Univertiiy,  St.  Lonls,  reports  conises  in  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  mining  and  metallnrgy,  bnildiug  and  archi- 
teotnre^  and  in  science  and  literatnre.  These  courses  extend  through  4  years;  simi- 
lar during  the  first  two  years,  they  then  diverge  more  or  less.  All  the  shops  of  the 
Manual  'm^ining  School  are  open  to  students  of  the  polytechnic  classes,  and  systematic 
instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  more  common  nand  and  machine  tools. —  (Catx^ 
logues,  1«79-'(S).) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFB86IONAL. 

TheoJogical  instruction  is  given  in  Christian  University  (Christian),  St.  Vincent's  Col- 
lege (Roman  Catholic),  Central  College  (Methodist  Episcopal  South),  Lewis  College 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  La  Orange  College  (Baptist^,  William  Jewell  CoUege  (Bap- 
tist), Central  Wesleyan  College  (Methodist  Episcopal),  and  a  course  of  biblical  stud- 
ies is  found  in  Pritchett  School  Institute.  The  regular  theological  schools  of  the 
State  are  the  Jeremiah  Vardeman  School  of  Theology,  Liberty  (connected  with  Will- 
iam Jewell  College),  and  the  Concordia  College  Seminary,  an  Evangelical  Lutheran 
school  at  St.  Louis.  Both  of  these  have  3  years'  courses,  while  the  latter  requires  the 
students  to  show  their  qualifications  for  admission  as  students  for  the  ministry  prior 
to  entering. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

Legal  instruction  is  given  to  candidates  who  pass  the  proper  examinations  in  the 
Law  School  of  the  Missouri  University  and  in  tne  St.  Louis  Law  School.  Both  re- 
port courses  of  2  years ;  in  the  former,  of  31  weeks  a  year :  in  the  latter,  of  36  weeks. 
The  graduates  in  1880  of  this  department  of  the  State  University  were  12 ;  of  this 
department  of  Washington  University,  23. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

ifedical  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  5  ''regular"  schools:  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Missouri  University,  which  has  a  required  graded  course  with  2  terras 
of  9  months  each  and  requires  an  examination  in  English  prior  to  entering  the  junior 
class ;  the  Kansas  City  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  requires  3  years  of 
study  and  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  21  weeks  each  year :  the  St.  Joseph  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  which  ofiers  a  3  years'  craded  course  and  requires  3  years  of 
study  and  attendance  on  2  courses  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each^  the  iliasourl  Medical 
College,  St.  Louis,  offering  a  3  years' graded  course  and  requiriuff  3  years  of  study 
and  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of5  months  each ;  and  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Col- 
lege, which  also  requires  3  years  of  study  in  a  graded  course  and  attendance  on  2  lecture 
courses  of  G  months  each,  students  also  being  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  prior  to 
euterins  the  middle  or  senior  class. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

The  American  Medical  College  of  St.  Louis  (eclectic)  requires  3  years  of  ^udy  and 
attendance  on  2  full  lecture  courses  of  5  months  each,  or  the  reading  of  medicine  2 
years  and  attendance  on  4  courses  of  lectures,  with  intermediate  reading. 

The  St.  Louis  College  of  Homoeopathic  Phvsicians  and  Surgeons  be^an  its  first  an- 
nual course  of  lectures  September  28,  1880,  admitting  women  and  ofibring  an  optional 
3  years'  graded  course.  It  requires  3  years  of  study  and  attendance  on  2  courses  of 
lectures  of  5  months  each.  An  examination  prior  to  entering  the  scientific  (second) 
class  is  announced. 

The  Missouri  Dental  College,  St.  Louis,  offered  a  3  years'  graded  course  in  1878-79 
and  announced  that  this  would  be  required  of  all  students  entering  after  that  session, 
but  seems  to  have  receded  from  this  position,  and  in  1879-'80  required  (after  passing  a 
preliminary  examination)  attendance  only  on  a  2  years'  lecture  course  of  5  mouths  each 
year. —  (Circulars  and  returns.) 

Two  other  dental  colleges,  the  Kansas  City  Dental  College,  Kansas  City,  and  the 
Western  College  of  Dental  Surgeons,  St.  Louis,  are  referred  to  in  the  Dental  Cosmos  as 
existing  in  ISriMSO. 

The  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  requires  4  years'  service  with  an  apothecary  and 
attendance  on  2  graded  lecture  courses  of  5  months  each. 

For  statistics  of  the  professional  schools,  see  Table  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the  appendix, 
and  summaries  of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  DKAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  MisBOuri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh,  Fulton  (founded  in 
1851),  report*  291  pupils  in  1879-'80,  of  whom  39  had  completed  the  8  years'  term  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Articulation,  lip  reading,  the  common  English  branches,  printing, 
cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  and  dressmaking  are  taught.  Since  the  foundation 
714  pupils  have  been  taught  here.  Four  years ^go  the  age  of  admission  was  from  7 
to  30,  with  ten  years  of  instruction  allowed ;  since  then  the  limit  is  9  to  21.  and  the 
course  8  years.  The  average  num1>er  of  years  spent  in  the  institution  is,  nowever, 
six.— (Return  and  report). 
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The  St,  Louis  Day  Sch/Mlfor  Deaf-Mutea  (which  was  opened  December  2, 1878,  and  is 
onder  the  control  of  the  board  of  public  schools)  reports  59  pnpils  receiyed  since  the 
foondation  and  40  under  instruction  in  1879-'80. 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  BUND. 

The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis  (founded  in  1852),  reported  98  pnpils 
in  1880,  who  were  taught  sewing,  fancy  work,  broom,  box,  and  brush  making,  cane 
seating,  mattress  making,  and  doubtless  the  common  branches,  though  no  report  is 
made  as  to  this.  The  number  of  instructors  and  other  employes  was  20, 3  of  them  blind. 
(Return.) 

TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 

The  Missouri  School  of  Midwifery,  St.  Louis,  was  incorporated  and  organized  in  1875. 
In  1880  there  were  3  instructors  and  16  pupils.  Since  1875  there  have  been  ItiO  persons 
trained  here,  while  143  have  graduated. —  (Return.) 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University^  St.  Louis  (fhlly  described  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879),  has  a  course  of  instruction 
covering  3  years,  and  the  school  time  of  the  pupils  is  about  equally  divided  between 
mental  and  manual  exercises. —  (University  catalogue.) 

Two  industrial  schools,  the  Blind  (HrW  Industrial  Home  and  the  XHrls*  Industrial 
Home,  both  in  St.  Louis,  are  in  existence,  but  have  not  yet  reported  for  1879-^80. 

HOMES  FOR  ORPHAN  OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Information  has  been  received  up  to  date  from  7  fiuch  institutions.  They  are  as 
follows :  the  Catholic  Protectorate  of  St.  Louis,  Glencoe,  reporting  36  inmates  j  the 
Home  of  the  Friendless,  St.  Joseph,  31 ;  St.  Joseph's  Convent  of  Mercy,  St.  Louis,  30 
girls  "  in  industrial  school ; "  Episcopal  Oriihans*^ Home,  St.  Louis,  50  in  number:  St. 
Joseph's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Louis,  280  boys ;  St.  Bridget's  Half  Orphan  Asylum, 
St.  Louis,  120  girls;  and  the  Gferman  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum  (or  association), 
also  at  St.  Louis,  reporting  126  inmates.  All  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Sewing  and  housework  are  generally  taught,  and  in  the  £}piscopal  Orphans' Home 
Kindergarten  instruction  is  given.  Drawing  is  taught  at  St.  Bridget's ;  drawing  and 
music  at  St.  Vincent's. — (Returns.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  superintendent  of  public  schools  states  that  5  distinct  associations  of  teachers 
of  the  white  schools  have  been  established.  These  are  the  State  association  proper 
and  four  auxiliaries  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  The  last  are  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  teachers  who  are  too  far  away  from  the  general  association.  The 
auxi I iaiy  meetings  were  instituted  3  years  ago,  and  they  are  found  to  be  especially 
beneficial  to  tcacliers  of  the  different  localities.  Inasmuch  as  they  know  more  of  the 
condition  and  educational  needs  of  their  districts,  the  teachers,  by  means  of  these 
meetings,  are  stimulated  to  a  healthful  rivalry  in  institutes  and  associations.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  five  associations  above  named,  the  colored  teachers  have  established  one 
for  1  he  State,  which  meets  annually.  Many  white  teachers  and  educators  attend  these 
meetings  and  participate  in  the  proceedings.  These  associations  are  all  largely  at- 
tended by  instructors  from  the  leading  private  and  denominational  schools,  and  the 
former  estrangement  between  public  and  private  school  interests  seems  to  have  nearly 
disappeared. 

The  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Columbia  Jnne  22-24,  1880,  with  Dr. 
Morrison.  i>resident  of  Druiy  College,  in  the  chair,  and  Miss  Grace  C.  Bibb  as  secre- 
tary. Tlie  meeting  throughout  was  said  to  be  characterized  by  the  introduction  of 
the  most  practical  topics  ror  discussion.  The  results  showed  harmonious  and  broths 
erly  feeling  in  every  department  of  education,  from  the  district  school  to  the  univer- 
sity, from  the  academy  to  the  college.  Many  of  the  prominent  educators  of  the  State 
were  present,  as  also  many  well  known  citizens.  Among  the  addresses  of  the  occasion 
was  to  be  one  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  ll.  d.,  on  "The  press  as  an  educator."  Reports  are 
lacking  as  to  the  subjects  treated,  but  the  following  recommendations  to  the  legisli^ 
turo  were  made :  to  reestablish  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  j  to  make 
the  minimum  school  term  6  months ;  to  establish  a  system  of  county  normal  institutes, 
regulated  and  controlled  by  law ;  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  normal  schools 
and  the  State  university ;  and  to  see  that  the  course  of  studv  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
student,  by  easy  examination,  may  pass  from  the  primary,  through  the  hi^h  school, 
to  the  normal,  the  college,  or  the  university. — (State  report,  1880;  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  May,  June,  July,  1880 ;  and  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. ) 

The  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachertf  Association  was  advertised  to  be  hold  at  Kirka- 
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Tille  December  27-29|  1880.  The  programme  embraced  yarions  edncational  topics, 
including  ''What  prominence  should  be  ^ven  the  natnral  sciences  in  onr  nublio 
schools?"  "Should  the  State  support  free  hieh  schools?"  "Comparative  philology," 
"  Text  book  legislation,"  d:c. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

The  Inter  Slate  Teachertf  Association  was  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Trenton,  Mo.,  on  June 
2S^-25, 1880.    No  further  information  is  at  hand. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

The  Southeast  Missouri  Teachen?  Association  met  at  Cape  Girardeau,  December  28-30, 
1880.  The  programme  of  exercises  contained  lectures,  addresses,  and  speeches  for  the 
evening  sessions.  Among  the  topics  of  the  day  sessions  were  "  Our  educational  status 
differentiated,"  "Relative  value  of  male  and  female  teachers,"  "  The  ethics  of  compul- 
sion," "Utilitarianism  vs.  the  nsthetic,"  "  Reciprocal  duties  of  parents  and  teachers," 
"County  supervision,"  **The  spelling  reform."  &c. — (Our  School.) 

Information  as  to  the  other  associations  is  lacking. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  BiCHABD  D.  SHAimON,  StaU  tvpfrinUndtni  qfpvbUe  sekocU,  Jefsrson  City, 


[Second  term,  Jmnaxy  18,  1870,  to  Jmiuffy  S,  1888.] 

rlntend 
onteitli 

13  B 


Preceding  soperlntendents  Intheten  yeen  were  Hon.  T.  A.  Parker,  1867-1871;  Hon.  Ira  DivoIL  1871} 
and  Hon.  John  Monteitb,  1871-187& 
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REPORT   OP  THE   COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION. 


SUMMABY  or  EDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPUULTION  AND  ATTBNDA2YCB. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-25) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Per  cent,  of  enrohnent  to  whole 

number. 
Averacre  daily  attendance ....... 

41,063 

83,265 

49 

51,123 

28,786 
56 

63,108 

37,872 

60 

72,991 

47,718 
60 

46,833 
863 

2,215 

749 

80,122 

55,423 

69 

Attending  private  schools 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  8CHOOIJ9. 

Public  school  districts 

1,169 
1,028 

767 
1,410 

737 

1,863 
603 

2,405 

Pistricts   having  6   months  or 

more  school. 
Districts  having  no  schools.. •• .. 

Oraded  schools .................. 

21 

32 

38 

Districts havincT  crraded schools.. 

Districts   furnishing  free    text 

books. 
Public  school-houses 

••""" 

558 

787 
229 

1,138 
371 

1,516 

378 

246 

$1,553,929 

82 

30 

1,252 
1.483 
2,735 

90,430 
106,472 

$37  98 
32  12 

$834,595 

882,806 

$1,217,496 

2,018 
502 

Houses  built  during  the  year .... 

Houses  having  no  blackboard . . . 

Estimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty. 

Average  duration  of  school  in 
days. 

Number  of  private  schools 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools.. 
Female  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  days  taught  by  males... 
Average  days  taught  by  females. . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  males.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  females. 

INCOBCB  AND  KXPENDITURBS. 

Whole  income  for  schools 

Whole  expenditures  for  schoohi.. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  available  fund 

1420,937 
72 

40 

510 

482 

992 

41,411 

36,024 

138  50 

36  60 

$371,  a*^ 

365,520 

$817,164 

74 
45 

773 

739 
1,512 

55,996 

55,901 

$38  50 

33  48 

$537,680 
534,096 

$1,167,104 
83 
21 

1,046 

1,176 

2,222 

7.'>,996 

82,796 

$:^  60 

33  80 

$798,660 
751,901 

$1,848,240 
96 

1,504 

1,587 

3,091 

111,393 

121,7-23 

$38  60 

33  10 

$928,188 
928,189 

SI.  848. 239 

$18,914,308 

18, 914, 308 15.  OCX).  000 
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TICS  OP  NEBBASKA-1870-»71  TO  1879.»80, 


187^-76. 

1876-^. 

1877-^a 

1878-TO. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1879-'80. 

Increaae  or  de- 
crea^se  since 
1870-71. 

86,191 

59,966 

70 

92,161 

56,774 

61 

104,030 

62,785 

60 

123,411 

76,956 

62 

142,348 

92,549 

65 

60,156 

L       18,937 
L       15,593 
L                3 

L  101,285 
I.  69,284 
I.              16 

% 

2,513 

2,496 

2,690 
1,168 

2,776 
1,242 

173 
62 
62 

137 

2,489 

191 

269 

$1,810,088 

107 

3,132 
1,394 

210 
70 
70 

246 

2,701 

195 

301 

$2,064,768 

109 

L            356 
I.             152 

L              37 

L                8 
L                8 
L            109 

I.            212 
L                4 
I.              32 
L   $254,680 

L                2 

* 

I.         2,104 

56 

61 

60 

48 
72 

2,231 
19 

2,195 
77 

2,212 
17 

I.         2,143 

$1,069,694 
96 

$1,862,386 
127 

$1,806,467 
92 

I.  $1,643, 831 
I.              37 

1,468 

1,893 

3,361 

109,577 

135,971 

$37  14 

32  84 

$865,274 
919,344 

$1,318,044 

1,571 

2,153 

3,724 

121,403 

160,011 

$35  46 

31  80 

$633,211 
861,264 

$1,615,021 
18,229,687 

1,609 

2,121 

3,730 

109,347 

145,546 

$34  65 

25  75 

$665,068 
750,520 

$2, 120, 183 

1,607 

2,211 

3,818 

125,332 

173,669 

$3:^  25 

29  55 

$881,308 
948,729 

ft2.325.fi24 

1,670 

2,430 

4,100 

140,822 

202,125 

$36  12 

31  92 

$1,121,794 
1,137,995 

lfl-323.217 

L              63 
L            219 
L            282 
L       15,490 
L       28,456 
I.         $287 
I.           2  37 

L  $240,486 
I.      189,266 

L   $997,593 

I.  1,160 
I.  1,948 
L  3, 108 
I.  99, 411 
I.  166, 101 
D.  $2  38 
D.          4  68 

I.  $749,905 
L     772, 475 

15,000,000 

18, 734, 849'20!  329.'  684  20'.  754!  810 

L     425,126 
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196  REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  saperintendent  of  public  instraction,  elected  by  the  x>eopIe  every  3  years;  a 
suporintendent  of  public  sbhools  for  each  county,  elected  every  2  years ;  a  board  of  3 
trustees  for  each  ordinary  district,  elected  for  3  years,  one  to  be  changed  each  year ;  a 
board  of  6  trustees,  with  change  of  one-third  annually,  for  any  district  havinff  more 
than  150  children  of  legal  school  age  (5-21) ;  a  board  of  6  regents  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, to  hold  office  6  years,  with  annual  change  of  two ;  a  normal  school  board  of  5, 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  5  years,  with  2  ex  officio  members ;  and  a  board  of  school 
lauds,  composed  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  State,  are  the  educational  officers  in  the 
State.    The  district  trustees  and  regents  of  the  university  are  chosen  by  the  people. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

To  draw  public  monev,  schools  must  be  taught  3  months,  if  there  are  less  than 
75  pupils ;  6  months,  if  less  than  200 ;  and  9  months,  if  more  than  200.  Schools  are 
sustained  (1)  from  a  local  tax,  which  in  cities  may  not  exceed  10  mills  on  the 
dollar  and  25  mills  in  other  districts ;  (2)  from  a  State  tax,  not  to  exceed  1^  mills  on 
the  grand  assessment  of  the  State,  to  be  used  only  in  the  payment  of  teachers ;  (3) 
from  the  interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund ;  (4)  from  lease  or  sale  of  school  lands 
and  interest  on  unpaid  principal  of  school  landjs  sold ;  and  (5)  from  certain  fines  and 
licenses.  The  State  tax  and  income  from  the  school  fund  and  lands  are  divided 
equally  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age. 
The  county  superintendent  adds  to  the  amount  thus  apportioned  the  proceeds  of  fines 
imposed  and  licenses  taken  in  the  county,  and  divides  one-fourth  of  this  equally  among 
the  districts  and  three-fourths  pro  rata  according  to  the  children  of  school  age.  To 
receive  their  wages  teachers  must  hold  certificates  from  the  examining  officers  or  a 
graduate's  diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School,  and  must  send  to  the  proper  officers 
monthly  reports.  Provision  is  made  for  graded  or  high  schools.  No  sectarian  instruc- 
tion is  allowed  in  any  public  schooL 

GENERAL  CONDmON'. 

In  1879-'80,  as  compared  with  1878-^9,  the  educational  statistics  indicate  an  en- 
couraging advance  at  almost  all  important  points,  youth  of  school  age  increasing 
18,937,  the  public  schools  absorbing  nearly  this  whole  increase,  and  the  private  and 
church  schools  probably  taking  most  of  the  remainder;  while  in  356  more  school  districts, 
8  more  graded  schools,  and  212  new  school-houses,  ample  provision  for  the  increased 
demand  for  education  seems  to  have  been  made,  especially  as  the  $254,680  additional 
valuation  of  school  property  indicates  that  many  of  the  new  school  buildings  must 
have  been  large  and  commodious  ones.  Then,  too,  an  increase  of  school  term  by  an 
average  of  2  days  and  the  employment  of  282  more  teachers  show  a  fair  growth  of 
educational  advantages ;  a  considerable  increase  in  the  average  pay  of  teachers  indi- 
cates, too,  the  probable  employment  of  a  large  number  of  higher  class  than  previ- 
ously. Visitation  of  schools  by  the  county  superintendents,  if  not  quite  as  frequent, 
seems  to  have  been  upon  the  whole  more  thorough,  as  232  more  days  were  devoted  to 
the  inspection  made.  And  as  the  valuation  of  all  property  is  much  enhanced,  a  fair 
basis  for  a  large  increase  of  school  revenue,  and  thus  of  the  extension  of  these  various 
increased  advantages,  seems  to  have  been  laid. 

REVIEW  FOR  THE  TEN  TEARS. 

Compared  with  1870-'71,  the  increase  is  very  striking,  youth  entitled  to  free  school- 
ing being  over  100,000  more,  those  in  the  public  schools  falling  only  about  30,000  short 
of  this  whole  increase,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  enrolment  in  tne  10  years  advanc- 
ing an  average  of  1.6  per  cent,  each  year.  Then,  to  meet  the  increase  of  school  popu- 
lation, 2,104  more  school  districts,  with  2.143  more  school-houses,  were  organized,  the 
valuation  of  the  additional  accommodations  thus  provided  being  put  at  (1,643,S31. 
And  with  3,108  more  teachers  in  this  vastly  widened  field,  it  is  encouraging  to  read 
that  the  qualifications  of  these  teachers  have  been  much  improved  through  the  influ- 
ence of  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP  OMAHA. 

OFFICERS. 

The  educational  officers  here  are  a  citjr  board  of  12  members,  2  from  each  ward,  one- 
half  changed  annually,  and  a  city  superintendent. 
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STATISTICS. 

In  1879-^80  there  were  10  school  bnildings  and  55  school  rooms,  with  3,700  sittings, 
ftU  valaed  (with  sites,  fomitare,  and  apparatus)  at  $402,833.  The  schools  appear  to 
have  been  in  3  divisions — primary,  grammar,  and  high — having  3,517  pnpils,  with  55- 
female  and  2  male  teachers,  and  sessions  were  held  on  197  days,  at  a  cost  of  $80,304. 
The  enrolment  for  the  year  exceeded  by  3^  per  cent,  the  increase  of  school  youth  (which 
last  was  16  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  1878-79)  and  the  increase  of  average  daily 
attendance  was  fairly  proportijonal  to  this.  The  percentage  of  attendance  on  average 
enrolment  reached  the  high  rate  of  93^;  that  of  scholarship  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion was  76.  Below  the  high  school  there  were  8  grades,  the  promotions  being  based  on 
mid-term  and  term  examinations.  Singing,  drawing,  and  instruction  in  morals  were 
daily  exercises  in  all  the  schools.  There  were  10  private  and  parochial  schools,  with 
2  male  teachers  and  8  females ;  number  of  pupils,  estimated  at  300. — (Betum,  June, 
1880,  and  report  of  1879.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  KORBCAL  SCHOOL. 

The  state  Normal  School,  Peru,  organized  in  1867,  for  1880  reports  9  resident  instruc- 
tors, 276  students,  and  40  graduaies,  38  of  whom  engaged  in  teaching.  The  school  had 
a  5  years'  course,  divided  mto  elementary  and  higher  courses,  the  former  of  3  years  the 
latter  of  3  additional  years  in  the  higher  branches,  to  include  professional  instruction 
in  the  laws  of  mental  development  with  their  application  to  teaching,  and  also  school 
gradation,  supervision,  and  management. —  (Report  and  return,  1880.) 

OTHER  NORBiAL  TEACHING. 

The  Central  Namuil  Sohoolf  Ctenoa,  organized  in  1878,  rei)orts  4  resident  instructors 
(including  the  principal),  71  students,  and  a  5  years'  course  of  study  in  the  normal  de- 
partment ;  also  common  school  and  classical  courses  of  5  years  each.  Music,  drawing, 
and  German  were  taught,  and  much  attention  was  given  to  the  moral  and  religious 
influence  of  the  schooL —  (Catalogue.) 

Lancaster  Countjf  Normal  Institate^  Lincoln,  organized  in  1876,  reports  5  resident 
teachers,  including  the  principal,  and  gave  normal  instruction  almost  exclusively. — 
(Prospectus,  1881^ 

Santee  Normal  Training  School,  Santee  Agency,  first  opened  for  school  purposes  in 
1870,  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Forei^  Missions, 
and  taking  somethin^f  of  a  normal  shape  in  1880,  reports  for  that  year  5  resident  teach- 
ers, including  the  prmcipal,  and  87  students,  3  of  them  normaL  The  Indian  vernac- 
ular was  used  in  teaching.  Although  hardly  in  shape  as  a  normal  school,  it  was  work- 
ing up  to  it,  its  original  intent  bemg  the  cultivation  of  native  teachers,  preachers, 
business  men,  and  model  mothers  for  the  Dakota  Nation.  A  large  number  of  its  for- 
mer pnpils  are  filling  important  places  as  pastors,  teachers,  government  derks,  and 
Christian  mothers. —  ^Return  and  catalogue,  1880.) 

8t,  PauVa  Boarding  School.  Yankton  Reserve,  organized  in  1873  (under  the  care  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Rt.  Rev.  William  H.  Hare,  Bishop  of  Niobrara,  president), 
reports  4  resident  teachers.  For  8  years  this  school  has  been  doing  substantially  the 
same  work  as  above,  including  instruction  in  useful  industries  as  well  as  in  useful 
studies. —  (Spirit  of  Missions.) 

There  were  teachers'  courses  in  1880  in  Doane  College,  Crete,  and  Nebraska  "Wes- 
leyan  University,  Osceola ;  that  in  the  former  of  4  years,  in  the  latter  of  2  years. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  school  law  provides  that  two  kinds  of  teachers'  institutes  shall  be  held  in  the 
State,  viz,  normal  institutes,  to  be  organized  by  the  State  superintendent,  and  count v 
institutes,  to  be  organized  by  county  superintendents.  The  State  superintendent  shall 
locate  the  former,  fix  the  length  oi  term,  designate  what  counties  shall  be  included, 
and  provide  competent  teachers.  The  county  superintendents  belonging  to  such  dis- 
tricts are  required  to  attend,  at  least  for  one  week,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes 
on  the  best  methods  of  school  work,  the  sessions  lasting  from  2  to  6  weeks.  The  county 
institute — a  gathering  of  teachers  lor  conference  in  regard  to  school  management,  ways 
and  means  of  instruction — usually  holds  a  session  of  from  2  to  5  days.  The  first  insti- 
tute held  in  the  State  was  in  1872,  and  for  several  years  only  two  or  three  a  year  were 
held.  But  during  the  two  years  of  1879  and  1880  there  were  35  held :  and  in  1880,  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  19,  probably  including  State,  county,  ana  private  ones. — 
(School  laws  and  State  report  for  1880.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Nebraska  Teacher,  begun  July  1, 1872,  and  issued  monthly,  at  Beatrice,  served 
as  the  State  educational  Journal  until  the  close  of  1876,  when,  with  other  monthlies 
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of  the  Northwest,  it  was  sold  to  the  projector  of  the  Educational  Weekly,  which  began 
in  January,  1877. 

The  Literary  and  Educational  Notes,  befcun  February  15,  1878,  and  published  at 
Kearney,  continued  through  1830  to  give  in  its  semimonthly  issues  educational  items 
for  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  superintendent  reports  for  1880  a  total  of  20  high  schools,  having  1,040 
pupils.    Teachers  of  this  high  grade  wore  not  reported  separately. 

There  is  no  earlier  report  of  high  schools  in  the  State  than  the  one  for  1874.  Then 
there  were  6  schools,  with  424  pupils,  showing,  as  compared  with  1880,  an  increase  in 
4  years  of  14  schools  and  of  616  pupils. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 

Sreparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VIIj  and  IX  of  the  appeu- 
ix ;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEOBS  FOR  TOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  UniverBtty  of  Nehraskaj  Lincoln  (non-sectarian),  open  to  both  sexes  and  all  races, 
erected  during  1879  and  1880  a  university  boarding  hall,  which  met  the  demand  for  ad- 
ditional accommodations.  The  universily  was  opened  in  1871,  beginning  with  but 
one  of  6  schools  authorized  by  law,  the  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  In 
1873,  a  college  of  agriculture  was  added.  In  this  no  change  has  been  made,  nor  in  the 
courses  of  study  originally  adopted. —  (State  report  for  1880 and  catalogue.) 

The  other  collegiate  institutions  were  Doane  College,  Crete  (Congregational),  opened 
in  1872;  Nebraska  College,  Nebraska  City  (Protestant  Episcopal),  opened  m  1878; 
Creighton  University,  Omaha  (Roman  Catholic),  opened  in  1878,  and  N^ebraska  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Osceola  (Methodist),  opened  in  1879.  All  these  had  preparatory 
courses  of  2  to  6  years  and  classical  collegiate  of  4  years,  with  scientific  of  4  years  in 
all  but  Creighton.  Nebraska  Wesleyan  had  also  a  3  years'  scientific  course ;  Doane,  an 
English  one  of  like  length,  with  provision  for  additional  Oerman,  French,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  instruction ;  and  in  1880,  a  Uterary  course  of  5  years  and  teacherr  oouise  of  4. 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  in  the  same  year  had  also  a  teachers^  course  and  a  course  of  music, 
each  of  2  years,  with  a  course  for  non-residents,  of  1  year. 

For  fuU  statistics  of  such  colleges  as  report  to  this  Bureau  for  1880,  see  Table  IX  of 
the  appendix  to  this  volume ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding 
table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  TOUNG  WOMEN. 

There  were  in  1880  no  institutions  rejported  as  coUeses  exclusively  for  youn^  women ; 
but  Brownell  Hall,  Omaha,  opened  in  1863,  may  fairly  claim  equality  with  many 
classed  as  such.  Doane  College,  the  State  University,  and  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  ofl'er 
the  same  advantages  to  women  as  to  men. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PBOFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  in  its  Industrial  College,  reports  scientific,  Latin-scien- 
tific, engineerinff,  and  agricultural  courses,  with  preparatoij  ones  of  2  years  each  for 
t  he  t  hree  first  and  1  year  for  the  last ;  there  is  also  a  snorter  agricultural  course  of  2  years, 
with  one  year  preparatory.  During  the  first  3  collegiate  years,  all  male  studente  are 
trained  in  military  science  and  tactics.  Doane  and  Nebraska  Colleges  report  scientific 
courses  of  4  years  each.    For  statistics,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  appendix  to  this  volume. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Nebraska  Divinity  SchooJf  Nebraska  Citv  (Protestant  Episcopal),  opened  in  1866,  under 
the  personal  instruction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  one  of  his  presbyters,  and  the 
German  Theolopical  Schooly  Crete  (Congregational),  opened  in  1878,  gave  theological 
i  us tru  cti  on  in  1880.  In  both  a  course  of  4  years  of  academic  and  one  of  3  years  of  uieo- 
logical  instruction  are  in  all  ordinary  cases  required. 

No  schools  of  law  or  of  medicine  are  reported.  Those  provided  for  in  the  scheme  of 
the  State  University  were  still  unorganized  in  1880. 
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SPECIAL  mSTBUCnON. 

SDUCATIOK  OF  THS  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Omaha,  organized  in  1869.  reported  in 
1880  a  principal^  with  4  teachers,  a  matron,  foreman,  and  81  pupils.  Tne  aim  is  to 
fpve  a  fair  English  education.  Articulation  was  taught  only  to  a  limited  extent,  as 
no  special  teacner  was  provided.  The  audiphone  hi^  been  used  with  benefit  only 
in  cases  where  the  auditory  nerve  was  sound  and  the  teeth  good.  During  1880,  a  work- 
shop was  built,  in  which  8  were  learning  carpentry  and  10  learning  to  print.  Girls 
were  taught  general  housework,  needle  and  fancy  work* — (Btate  report,  1880.) 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  ojiened  in  1875,  reported  in 
1880  a  principal,  3  teachers,  28  pupils  enrolled^  and  22  in  average  attendance;  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the  best  graded  schools,  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  in  some  of  the  industrial  arts.  On  completion  of  the  full 
course,  the  pupils  are  graduated  as  from  other  institutions  of  learning. — (State  report, 
1880.) 

STATE  SBFOBH  SCHOOL. 

A  bin  passed  the  legislatore  in  1880  to  establish  a  State  Reform  School  at  Kearney, 
and  $10,000  were  appropriated  for  buildinflm  and  to  supi)ort  the  school  for  two  years.  A 
building  was  erected,  but  the  school  could  not  be  opened  till  farther  legislation  could 
be  had.  This  building  is  on  a  farm  of  320  acres,  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Kearney, 
far  away  firom  the  large  towns.  It  is  provided  that  the  institution  must  be  a  school, 
not  a  prison.  Every  scholar  must  be  taught  k  trade  or  some  means  of  earning  a  Uveli- 
bood.— (State  report,  1880.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Two  meetings  of  this  kind  were  held  in  1880 ;  one  at  Lincoln.  January  7,  the  other 
at  Wisner,  in  the  following  week.  Papers  were  read  on  the  following  topics :  "  The 
superintendent's  relation  to  the  normal  institutes  and  hints  for  the  management  of 
the  same,"  "  Conventions  of  school  officers,''  ''  How  to  assist  school  boards  in  the 
management  of  their  business,"  "A  course  of  study  for  country  schools,"  '*The  evils 
arising  from  a  diversity  of  text  books,"  **  How  the  work  of  county  superintendents 
may  l^  made  useful  and  profitable,"  ''The  means  of  obtaining  fhller  and  more  correct 
reports  from  district  officers."  The  attendance  was  laige,  tne  discussions  able,  and 
the  results  are  said  to  have  been  highly  beneficiaL  Committees  were  appointed  to 
prepare  work  for  future  meetings  of  the  kind. — (State  report,  1880.) 

STATE  TSACUEES'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Seward,  March,  1880.  Papers 
were  presented  on  the  following  topics:  ''A  course  of  study  from  real  life,"  "Grad- 
ing the  public  schools,"  ''Requisites  to  successful  teaching."  "Industrial  drawing," 
"Aims  and  principles  of  study,"  "Oral  instruction  as  tested  by  experience,"  and  '*Tbe 
State  as  an  educator."  The  attendance  was  large  ajid  the  exercises  were  varied  and 
interesting. —  (State  report,  1880.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W,  W.  W.  JovES,  StaU  ttiperinUruUnt  qf  pvbKe  ifutruetUm^  Lifieoln, 

[Fint  term,  Jaaaory  4, 1881,  to  January  4, 1883.] 

Preceding  saperlntendents  for  tlie  ten  rears  past  were  Hon.  S.  D.  Beala,  1869  to  1871$  Hon.  J.  IL 
Mcyqirie,  1871  to  1877;  Hon.  Samoel  &.  Thompson,  1877  to  1681. 
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SUMMAKT  OP  EDUCATIONAIi  STATTSnCS 


1870-71. 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 


Tonth  of  school  age  06  to  18)  . 
Enrolled  in  public  schools. ... 
Average  number  belonging.. . 

Average  daily  attendance 

Attending  private  schools . .. . 


4,409 
2,505 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  districts 

Number  of  districts  reporting 

Number  which  voted  district  tax... 

Number  of  public  schools 

Number  sustained  without  rate  bill. 

Number  of  school-houses 

Number  unfit  for  use 

Ungraded  schools 

Qrtuled  schools 

High  schools 

Average  length  of  term  in  days 

Volumes  in  school  libraries 

Value  of  school  property 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Men  teaching..... 

Women  teaching 

Total  number  of  teachers. 

Average  pay  of  men 

Average  pay  of  women . . . 


354 


54 

38 

3 

68 

32 

43 

4 

45 

2:i 

1 

142 

1.134 

157,085 


24 
50 
74 


INCOBOB  AND  BXPENDITURB. 


4,950 
2,844 
2.372 
2,080 
439 


58 

38 

5 

76 

49 

50 

8 

52 

24 

1 

190 

1,152 

$70,480 


26 

47 

73 

$116  53 

88  73 


5,675 
3,848 
2,701 
2,390 
519 


47 

76 

$116  53  I 

88  73  < 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  State  school  fund 


$58,000 


$98,469 


$104,000 


$98,468 


$104,000 


6,315 
3,864 
3,285 
2-884 
680 


71 

68 

8 

106 

68 

59 

5 

69 

39 

2 

151 

963 

$121,011 


35 

80 

115 

$100  56 


$146, 181 
124,301 


STATfi  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 


A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for  4  Tears,  and 
a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  eovemor.  superintendent,  and  aorveyor 
general,  have  the  management  of  pubUc  school  affairs  in  the  State.  The  local  ofBceit 
are  county  superintendents  elected  b^  the  people  for  2  yearsi  county  boards  of  exam- 
iners appointed  by  the  county  superintendents,  and  district  boards  of  femateea  imm- 
bering  3  or  5  members,  according  to  population. 
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OF  XETADA— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease   since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease   since 
1870-71. 

7,538 
5,082 
3,745 

8,475 
5,521 
4,142 
3,832 
931 

9,364 
7,353 
5,366 

4,800 
849 

89 

75 

8 

143 

89 

9,922 
7,612 
5,127 
4,666 
1,061 

82 

77 

6 

185 

94 

10,295 
7,590 

10,592 
9,045 

I.       297 
L   1,455 

I.  6,183 
I.   6,540 

3.286 

5.108 

814 

109 

103 

9 

5,401 
970 

109 

I.       293 
I.       156 

700 

I.  616 
I.         55 

€6 

^ 

4 

12 

I.           3 

I.          9 

101 

83 

i42 

107 

D.        35 

I.         75 

9 

39 

117 

4 

147.6 

20 

123 

3 

150 

754 

$253,306 

49 

106 

155 

$106  13 

89  53 

$256,902 
231,339 

54 

131 

5 

152 

665 

$283,338 

45 
124 

169 

$106  00 

84  00 

$236,491 
205,147 

81 

111 

3 

142.8 

I.         42 
D.         6 
D.          1 

D.      4.8 

I.         36 

I          88 

168* 
1,082 

3 

154 
1,281 

I.           2 

I.       0.8 

$221,294 

49 
135 
184 

$84  46 
83  09 

a$i79,"279 
$380,000 

$275,274 

92 

105 

197 

$101  47 

77  00 

$158,947 
al44,244 

$415,000 

I.  $53, 980 

I.         43 
P.       30 
I.         13 
I.  $17  01 
D.    6  09 

I.$218,189 
I.        68 

36 

77 

113 

5  $112  63 

\     85  20 

$195,535 
162,761 

$274,500 

I.  55 
I.       123 

$188,117 

161,299 

D.$35,035 
I.  $35. 000 

14357,000 

aSxdosive  of  balauoe  on  hand. 


OTHER  TEATUBSS  OF  THB  SYSTEM. 


Tbejnblio  schools  are  sustained  by  the  income  of  the  State  school  fhnd,  a  State  tax 
of  ban  a  mill  on  the  dollar  annnaUy,^  county  taxes  of  15  to  50  cents  on  the  $100  of  tax- 
able piDperty,  and,  where  the  State  and  county  funds  are  inadequate  to  maintain 
J^bfiols  6  months  in  the  year,  a  district  tax  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Rate  bills  may 
ue  Isried  at  the  discretion  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  schools  which 
bsTe  bera  maintained  6  months  in  the  year  by  public  funds  and  have  been  free  to  all 
P^pi^  State  and  county  school  funds  raised  by  taxation  are  apportioned  as  follows: 
%  per  cent,  to  each  district,  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  assigned  it,  reck- 

<  With  apparently  6  per  oent.  of  all  State  taxes  oollected. 
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oning  one  to  each  100  census  children  or  fraction  thereof:  the  remainder,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  persons  6  to  18  in  the  district.  The  interest  accruing  n'om 
the  irreducible  school  rand  is  apportioned  semiannually  to  the  counties  according 
to  the  number  of  census  children  in  each.  To  receive  their  share  of  the  public  funds, 
districts  must  maintain  at  least  3  months  in  the  year  schools  taught  by  a  qualifiea 
teacher.  No  sectarian  books  may  be  used  or  doctrines  taueht,  but  a  uniform  series 
of  text  books  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education  must  be  used.  Teachers  can- 
not receive  pay  from  public  funds  unless  they  have  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the 
State  or  county  board  of  examination  and  have  made  the  reports  of  school  statistics 
required  by  law.  County  superintendents  are  regnired  to  make  annual  reports  to  the 
State  superintendent,  failing  in  which  they  forfeit  $200  of  salary.  The  State  superin- 
tendent reports  biennially.  Teachers'  institutes  of  5  days  each  may  be  held  by  the 
county  superintendent,  by  arrangement  with  the  State  superintendent^  when  25 
teachers  express  a  readiness  to  attend  and  $100  of  the  general  county  funds  are  appro- 
priated for  their  expenses,  provided  the  institutes  are  apjiroved  by  the  board  of  com- 
missioners — a  complication  of  arrangements  that  has  made  the  holding  of  institutes 
ahnost  impossible. 

GBNBBAL  GONDmOK. 

The  statistics  show  a  small  increase  in  population  6-18  and  a  much  larger  one  in  the 
total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  average 
daily  attendance.  There  were  36  more  schools  taught  by  l3  more  teachers  (43  more 
men  and  30  fewer  women),  the  averafi[e  monthly  pay  of  men  having  been  increased  by 
$17.01  and  that  of  women  decreased  oy  $6.09.  While  the  State  school  fund  increased 
during  the  year  by  $35,000  the  expenditure  for  public  school  purposes  decreased  by 
about  the  same  amount. 

The  State  sup^intendent  considers  the  schools  to  be  in  as  eood  condition  as  they 
can  be  considering  the  large  area  covered  by  the  State,  the  few  facilities  for  travel 
and  the  sparsely  settled  districts  necessitating  in  many  cases  small  schools.  In  the 
larger  schi)ol  communities  the  work  of  education  has  been  systematically  advanced. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  work  of  grading  during  the  last  two  yean,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  marked  improvement.  Notwithstanding  uie  hard  times,  which  have 
made  the  burden  of  the  support  of  public  schools  hard  to  bear,  the  sentiment  has  pre- 
vailed that  they  must  be  maintained,  and  in  many  instances  extraordinary  sacrifices 
have  been  cheerfully  made  for  them.  Among  other  improvements  during  the  two  years 
covered  by  the  superintendent's  report  2  new  school  buildings  are  mentioned — one 
erected  in  Reno,  the  other  in  Eureka,  both  being  large,  well  adapted  to  their  purpose, 
and  pleasing  specimens  of  architectural  design. — (State  report,  1880.) 

PROOBB8S  DURINO  TEN  YBARS. 

4.  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  1870-^1  with  those  of  1879-'80  shows  improvement 
in  nearly  every  point.  The  school  population  and  number  enrolled  in  public  schools 
h^ve  increased,  the  latter  in  much  higher  proportion  than  the  former;  the  average 
dally  attendance  also  shows  a  most  healthful  growth  and  has  kept  pace  with  the  av- 
emge  belonging  in  tbe  years  in  which  both  are  reported.  There  are  55  more  disMcts 
rq;K>rting ;  9  more  levy  a  special  tax ;  schools  are  maintained  without  rate  bills  in  75 
miire ;  there  are  126  more  schools  sustained,  of  which  83  are  graded  and  2  high ;  and 
123  more  teachers  are  employed,  of  whom  68  are  men  and  55  women. 

CHANGES  SmOX  1870. 

The  most  important  additions  to  the  school  law  made  during  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  a  provision  for  compulsory  attendance  on  public  schools  of  children  8  to  14  for 
at  least  16  weeks  in  the  year,  an  act  forbidding  discrimination  in  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers on  account  of  sex,  and  an  act  to  locate  the  State  University  at  Elko  and  provide 
for  its  control  and  maintenance — all  adopted  in  1873.  The  only  change  made  in  1879 
was  a  provision  for  Kindenparten  departments  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 
This  was  done  at  Carson  City,  where  such  a  department  was  established  and  is  said 
to  have  been  successftilly  carried  on.~  (State  report  for  1879  and  1880.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFIGSBS. 

Each  village,  town,  or  incorporated  city  forms  one  school  district,  the  schools  of 
which  are  under  the  control  of  trustees.  In  such  cities  as  number  more  than  1,500 
registered  voters  there  must  be  5  trustees ;  in  those  with  smaller  number,  3. 

VIBGINIA  CITY. 

A  return  from  Virginia  City  gives  the  following  statistics:  E6timated  population, 
13,705:  number  of  scnool  age,  2,559;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  2,260;  average  attend- 
ance, 1,276;  estimated  number  attending  private  and  parochial  schools,  447;  value  of 
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pnblio  school  property,  |71,500 ;  number  of  school  rooms  for  study,  31,  of  which  22 
Trere  for  primary,  7  for  grammar  schools,  and  2  for  the  high  school,  all  affording  1,545 
sittings  for  study.  There  were  32  teachers,  of  whom  29  were  women ;  average  attend- 
ance lor  each  teacher,  42.    Total  expenditures  for  public  school  purposes,  $44,437. 

The  course  of  stud^  embraces  11  years.  Four  days  are  allowed  teacherjj  annually 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  other  schools.  The  necessity  for  special  taxation  to  sup- 
port the  schools  has  been  lelt  here  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  State,  the  school  fuuos 
being  insufficient,  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  yield  of  bullion.  One  result  of  the  lack 
of  fmids  was  a  reduction  in  the  number  and  pay  of  teachers ;  another,  the  adoption 
of  the  half  time  system  in  the  lowest  ^de  of  primary  schools.  The  latter  measure 
is  reported  a  success.  An  increased  interest  in  primary  school  instruction  is  also 
re  ported. —  (Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal,  April,  May,  September,  1880.) 

GOLD  HILL. 

Qold  Hill  has  not  yet  sufficient  population  to  entitle  it  to  notice,  on  that  account; 
but,  for  its  zeal  in  education,  it  may  be  said  that  it  had  in  1880  a  course  of  study  cov- 
ering 12  years,  a  special  tax  of  912,500  voted  for  the  schools,  and  the  half  time  system 
for  primary  schools  in  operation.  Teachers  are  allowed  three  days  each  year  to  visit 
other  schools  and  observe  their  methods.  There"  was  a  movement  to  secure  a  uniform 
grading  of  this  and  Virginia  City — contiguous  cities  forming  really  one  community — 
but  the  effort  did  not  succeed. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  any  normal  school  either  public  or  private 
in  the  State. 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTE. 

Institutes,  State  and  county,  seem  to  be  the  only  means  provided  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  the  holding  of  these  is  optional  with  the  State  and  county  superintend- 
ents. The  State  superintendent,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  education,  is  author- 
ized to  convene  annually  a  State  institute  for  a  session  of  5  to  10  days  and  to  engage 
such  instructors  for  it  as  he  may  consider  advisable.  County  superintendents  are 
authorized  to  call  one  or  more  institutes  annually  on  the  application  of  25  teachers 
willing  to  attend.  The  sum  of  $100  is  appropriated  out  of  tne  general  funds  for  the 
expenses  of  each  institute. 

Information  respecting  institutes  held  in  1880  is  wanting. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  reported  a  total  of  3  high  schools  in  the  State,  an  increase  since  1870  of  2. 
The  school  in  Yirg[inia  City  reports  43  sittings  for  study  and  two  teachers  of  each  sex, 
the  principal  receiving  $160  a  month,  the  assistant  $125.  There  was  only  1  pupil  in 
the  graduating  class  for  1880.  The  school  in  Gold  Hill  graduated  a  class  of  10.  Mili- 
tary training  is  given  the  boys  in  the  latter  school  to  some  extent.  They  are  furnished 
with  United  States  regulation  muskets. 

OTHSB  SBCONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  any  private  secondary  schools  reporting,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII 
of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR,  PROFESSIONAL,  AND  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNlVERSmr. 

The  State  University,  at  Elko,  organized  in  1874.  is  still  simply  a  preparatory  school. 
It  reports  buildings  and  grounds  valued  at  $25,000,  an  appropriation  from  the  State  of 
$6,000  in  1880,  and  48  students  enrolled,  of  whom  23  were  men  and  25  women.— (Re- 
torn.) 

There  are  no  scientifio  or  professional  schools  rex>orting  from  Nevada. 

The  State  sustains  no  institution  for  the  benefit  of  her  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 
but  makes  provision  for  their  education  at  the  school  in  Berkeley,  California, 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER, 

Hon.  D.  B.  Sbssioitb,  StaU  iuperintendmt  ofpubUe  imtruetion,  Carton  City. 

[Term,  Julmmtj  Q,  1870,  to  Janoaiy  1, 1883.] 

Pmeeding  taperlntondoott  In  the  ten  yMzs  past:  Hon.  A.  N.  Fiaher,  1887  to  187A,  and  Hon.  Samuel 
P.  KeUy,  1875  to  1870. 
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BEPORT   OF  THE   COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21)  a 
Enrolled  in  public  sonools. ... 
Average  daily  attendance . . . . 
Attending  private  schools. ... 
Touth  5-15  out  of  school .... 


SCHOOLDISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Organized  school  districts. .. 
Namber  of  public  schools. . . . 

Graded  schools 

High  schools 

Average  length  of  term  in  days. 

Number  of  school-houses 

School-houses  unfit  for  use.... 

Built  during  the  year 

Having  maps  and  globes 

Estimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty. 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


1870-71. 


75,495 
69,016 
46,176 


3,907 


2,102 
2,373 


70 


385 


$1,467,907 


Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Teaching  successive  terms 

Teachers  from  normal  school.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Total  income  for  public  schools. 
Total  expenditure  for  public 
schools. 


518 
2,910 
3,428 


p6  95 
22  03 


$418,545 


1871-72. 


77,364 
72,762 
49,293 


4,602 


2,284 

2,452 

325 


98i 


431 


1872-73. 


76,167 

69,874 

46,759 

2,613 

3,680 


2,183 
2,496 

392 
27 

106 


402 


1873-74. 


69,178 
47,275 


2,593 


2,148 
2,502 

330 
31 

100 


2,499 
403 
39 
100 
2,223 
388 
25 
649 
$1, 885, 435  $1, 944, 970  $2, 232, 080 12, 258, 059 


390 


1874-75. 


76,272 

68,751 

48,288 

3,357 

4,164 


585 
3,241 
3,826 

1,108 


$37  56 
24  33 


$468,528 


527 
3,296 
3,823 
1,135 


$40  78 
23  84 


$507,446 


482 
3,330 
3,812 
1,262 


$44  87 
24  90 


$492,864 
488, 104 


503 
3,166 
3,669 
1,189 

237 

$42  61 

25  54 


$621,649 
742,854 


a  The  law  respeotizig  the  enmneiatioii  of  youth  of  school  age  is  very  imperfectly  attended  to,  and 
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OF  KEW  HAMPSHrRB-1870-'71  TO  1870-'8O. 


1875-7a 


74,747 
66,699 

48,857 


4,156 


2,498 

458 

39 

93.7 

2,237 

417 


|2,iM8,970 


553 
3,107 
3,660 
1,125 


$41  93 
25  72 


$652,714 
668,046 


1876-77. 


73,418 

68,035 

47,921 

1,493 

3,890 


2,062 

2,562 

424 

37 

91.85 

2,231 

361 

12 


$2,3a3,144 


591 
2,955 
3,546 
1,127 

295 

$38  37 

24  71 


$609,733 
604,654 


1877-78. 


73,785 

66,023 

48,410 

3,782 

3,980 


2,049 

2,560 

485 

49 

96.65 

2,261 

300 

28 

852 

2,336,547 


600 
3,026 
3,626 
1,279 
396 
$37  12 
34  26 


$583,441 
636,655 


1878-79. 


72,102 

65.018 

48,910 

3,066 

3,988 


2,007 

2,535 

474 

44 

101.5 

2,256 

291 

26 

921 

$2,280,709 


628 
2,954 
3,682 
1,220 

376 

$34  09 

22  83 


$587,412 

609,588 


1879^80. 


71,132 

64,394 

48,960 

3,076 

3,715 


2,010 

2,528 

489 

47 

105.3 

2,248 

292 

25 

1,175 

$2,296,808 


580 
2,880 
3,460 
1,378 

377 

$34  12 

22  23 


$562,116 
565,340 


970 

624 

56 

10 

273 


I. 

3 

D. 

7 

I. 

15 

I. 

3 

I. 

3.8 

D. 

8 

I. 

1 

D. 

1 

I. 

254 

I. 

$16,099 

D. 
D. 
D. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 


48 

74 

122 

158 

1 

$0  03 

60 


$25,296 
44,248 


'2.2 

S    flD      • 

lis 


4,363 

4,622 
2,788 


192 


92 
155 


35.3 
'"93 


I.    $828,901 


I. 

D. 
I. 


63 
30 
33 


$2  83 

020 


I.  $143,571 


the  flgares  as  to  the  number  of  sach  ohUdren  here  gtren  are  probahly  much  below  the  truth. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFIGBRS. 

The  state  school  officers  are  a  snperintendent  of  pnblic  instmction.  appointed  by 
the  j^overnor  for  2  years,  and  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  Scnool,  composed 
of  the  governor,  the  State  superintendent,  and  5  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
serve  2  years.    Up  to  1879  the  number  was  15. 

Town  school  affairs  are  in  charge  of  committees  elected  by  ballot  or  appointed  by 
the  selectmen.    Town  or  city  superintendents  may  be  elected  when  the  people  choose. 

District  officers  are  a  moderator,  a  clerk,  and  a  prudential  committee  of  from  1  to  3 
X»ersons.  School  districts  comprising  the  whole  town  must  and  certain  others  may 
elect  a  board  of  education  of  3,  6,  or  9  members,  who  have  the  powers  of  school  and 
prudential  committees. 

Women  may  vote  in  school  meetings  and  are  eligible  to  all  school  offices. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  State  literary  fund  and  by 
a  town  tax  on  polls  and  ratable  estate  of  |350  for  school  purposes  for  every  dollar  in 
the  |1,000  of  State  tax  which  such  towns  are  required  to  raise  for  general  purposea. 
Towns  may  raise  a  larger  sum.  The  State  fhnd  is  distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  scholars  not  less  than  5  years  old  last  reported  as  attending  the  pnblio 
schools  not  less  than  2  weeks.  The  town  fund  is  apportioned  accoriling  to  the  valua- 
tion of  each  district  for  the  year.  To  be  legally  employed,  teachers  must  have  certifi- 
cates showing  them  to  be  not  only  competent  m>m  an  educational  point  of  view  and 
of  good  moral  character,  but  also  of  suitable  temper  and  disposition  ror  teaching.  Any 
town  or  any  district  with  not  less  than  100  children  between  6  and  16  may  by  vote 
establish  a  high  school  and  become  a  high  school  district;  and  two  or  more  districts 
in  the  same  or  in  different  towns  ma^  unite  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  support  of  a 
high  school  and  form  a  high  school  district.  Ten  per  cent,  of  school  moneys  may  be 
applied  for  the  conveyance  to  and  from  school  of  scholars  who  live  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant. 

Since  1871  all  persons  having  char^  of  children  8  to  14  years  old  have  been  required 
to  have  them  instructed  in  a  public  or  private  school,  or  otherwise,  for  at  least  13 
weeks  of  each  year,  6  of  the  weeks  to  be  consecutive.  Any  town  or  district  may  make 
by  laws  relative  to  truancy  and  non-attendance  of  chUdren  6  to  16,  and  compel  their 
attendance.  The  employment  of  children  under  15  in  manufacturing  establishments 
is  forbidden  unless  such  children  shall  have  attended  some  school  at  least  12  weeks 
during  the  year  preceding,  and  children  under  12  must  have  attended  6  months  or 
during  the  entire  term  of  the  pnblic  school  in  their  district.  Employers  must  have  a 
certificate  from  the  school  committee  as  to  such  attendance.  For  violation  of  this 
law  there  is  a  penalty  imposed  on  emplovers  not  to  exceed  $20  for  each  offence:  albo 
one  on  parents  and  guarwans  of  $10  for  tne  first  and  $20  for  every  subsequent  ofitenco. 
A  later  law  of  1879  absolutely  forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  10  and  im- 
poses on  violators  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  |100  nor  to  be  less  than  |20. — (General  laws 
of  New  Hampshire,  1878.) 

CHANGES  SINCE  1870. 

Among  the  more  important  changes  in  the  laws  bearing  on  education  made  dnrine 
the  last  ten  years  have  been,  besides  the  compulsory  school  law  of  1871  &bove  referred 
to,  enactments  in  1874  for  the  abolition  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  repeal 
of  the  provisions  for  holding  teachers'  institutes;  in  1879  to  prohibit  the  employment 
in  factories  of  children  under  10  and  to  permit  probate  Judges  to  put  neglected  or 
abandoned  children  less  than  14  years  old  under  the  guaroianship  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children ;  also  a  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish in  the  State  Beform  School  means  of  industrial  training  to  prepare  the  inmatiee 
for  self  support. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  187&-'80  show  a  continued  decrease  for  the  year  of  youth  5-21 
years  of  age  and  in  the  total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  in  the  number  of  schools 
taught,  in  the  number  and  pay  of  teachers,  and  in  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for 
public  schools.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  average  dailv  attend- 
ance on  public  schools,  in  the  number  of  high  and  of  graded  schools  taught  and  of 
school-houses  supplied  with  maps  and  globes,  in  the  value  of  school  property,  in  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  same  school  during  successive  terms,  ana  in  the 
average  length  of  term  taught  throughout  the  State,  while  in  the  ten  years  this  ternk 
was  lengthened  on  an  average  35.3  days. 

The  returns  since  1871-72  indicate  a  decrease  of  the  enrolment  in  public  schools 
and  an  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance.  This  decrease  of  scholars  is 
attribute<l  by  the  snperintendent  to  an  increase  of  private  and  sectarian  schools. 
The  loss  in  public  school  enrolment  was  not  so  great,  nowever,  in  1879-^80  as  in  the 
previous  year;  the  number  attending  private  schools  was  about  the  same,  while  that 
of  ohildren  5-15  not  attending  any  school  was  less  by  273.    The  falling  off  in  tha  in- 
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come  and  expenditure  for  pnbHc  schools  was  considerable  firom  1875,  bnt  155  more 
sncb  scliools  were  tanght  at  the  close  of  the  ten  years  than  at  the  beginning ;  the  in- 
come for  them  was  greater  by  $143|570 ;  32  more  teachers  were  employed,  and  the 
Sroportion  of  men  to  women  was  considerably  increased,  62  more  or  the  former  and 
D  less  of  the  latter  being  on  the  roll,  while  the  average  of  qnalifications  was  doub^ 
less  higher  from  the  greater  number  that  had  been  train^  in  normal  schools.  Although^ 
nnlike  the  new  and  commercial  States,  the  population  of  this  State  does  not  increase, 
the  character  of  the  schools  is  improving  and  coming  into  harmony  with  the  educa- 
tional movements  of  the  age. 

CITT  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Towns  and  cities  elect  school  committees  or  boards  of  education  for  the  manage- 
ment of  their  public  schools :  they  may  also  make  provision  for  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  a  superintendent.  Manchester  has  a  committee  comprising  the  mayor,  the 
S resident  of  the  common  council,  and  1  member  for  each  waord.  Dover  has  13. 
ashua  and  Portsmouth  have  eacli  committees  of  12  members^  and  all  the  above, 
except  Portsmouth,  have  superintendents. 

STATISTICS. 


Concord  .... 

Dover , 

Hftnchester. 
Kftsbna  .... 
Portanumth. 


PopnlAtion. 
censos  of 
1880. 


18,521 
11,678 
82.458 
13.453 
0,782 


Cbfldren  of 
■ohoolftge. 


3,850 
5,640 


2,251 


Enrolment 
in  pablio 
schools. 


2,847 
1,046 
4,236 
2,244 
1.005 


Aversee 
daUv  st- 
tenatnoe. 


'  1.812 
1,888 
2,773 
1,734 
1,540 


Nomberof 
tcMhers. 


Bzpendl- 


Erpend 
tuxe. 


$35,775 
28,210 
47,877 
28,470 
22.035 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Dww  reports  18  public  school-houses,  with  2,015  sittings  for  study ;  the  schools  were 
classed  as  ungraded,  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  evening;  the  day  schools  were 
taught  an  average  term  of  177.3  days ;  music  was  apart  of  the  course  In  all  the  grades. 
Dunng  the  year  1879-^80  the  Qrube  method  of  teaching  numbers  and  the  script  word 
method  of  teaching  reading  were  introduced.  The  profln^ss  in  the  evening  schools 
was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  average  attendance^  75.  The  high  school  had  110  en- 
rolled, of  whom  40  were  boys  and  70  girls,  graduating  a  class  oiU,  of  whom  all  but  2 
were  girls.  There  was  an  estimated  attendance  of  90  m  private  and  parochial  schools. 
(Report  and  return.) 

Manchester  furnished  in  24  public  school  buildings  3,500  sittings  for  studv,  the  prop- 
erty, including  furniture  and  apparatus,  being  valued  at  $286,200.  The  day  schools, 
classed  as  ungnuled,  prlma^,  grammar,  and  nigh,  were  taught  188  days.  Evening 
schools  were  taught  during  5  months  of  the  year,  having  214  enrolled  and  91  in  aver- 
age attendance.  The  high  school  had  175  enrolled,  of  whom  82  were  boys  and  93  girls, 
under  5  teachers.  The  estimated  number  attending  private  and  parochial  schools  was 
2,100.— (Return.) 

In  Nashua  16  public  school-houses  afforded  56  rooms  for  study,  all  school  property, 
including  furniture  and  apparatus,  being  valued  at  $232,891.  The  amount  expended 
for  school  purposes,  incluaing  repairs,  was  greater  than  the  year  before,  but  increased 
attendance  reduced  the  per  capita  amount  from  $12.69  to  $11.84.  Bssides  the  day 
schools  (classed  as  suburban  primair,  middle,  grammar,  and  high),  3  evening  schools 
were  taught,  with  an  enrolment  of  347,  of  whom  245  were  in  average  attendance. 
Over  100  were  attending  for  the  second  or  third  year.  These  schools  nave  ceased  to 
be  an  experiment ;  they  are  considered  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the  system ;  and  it 
is  said  that  no  money  expended  for  educational  purposes  brings  better  returns  than 
that  which  is  paid  for  them.  The  high  school  course  was  materially  changed  during 
the  year,  a  commercial  course  of  2  years  established,  and  a  more  practical  character 
given  to  the  other  departments.  The  attendance  was  186,  of  whom  109  were  girls.  It 
IS  estimated  that  only  20  pupils  are  attending  private  or  parochial  schools. — (City 
report  and  return.) 

Fartsmouth  reports  in  13  public  school  buildings  36  rooms  for  study ;  school  property, 
including  furniture  and  apparatus,  valued  at  $$»,100;  a  term  of  198  days  taught;  the 
schools  classed  as  primary,  intermediate  grammar,  and  high,  the  latter  having  147 
pupils  enrolled  (79  girls  and  68  boys)  and  105  in  average  attendance. — (Report  and 
return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PLYMOUTH. 

The  State  has  but  one  normal  school,  for  which  it  appropriates  annually  $5,000,  to  be 
expended  as  the  trustees  may  direct.   It  was  establishea  in  1870  as  a  professional  school 
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for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  common  and  high  schools.  The  ftill  coarse  is  2  years, 
bnt  students  preparing  to  teach  in  primary  schools  may  upon  satisfactory  completion 
of  studies  required  in  such  schools  receive  certificates  covering  those  branches.  A 
training  school  connected  with  the  institution  affords  students  ample  opportunity  for 
practice  under  the  supervision  of  professors.  The  school  is  reported  to  ue  thoroughly 
professional  according  to  advanced  methods,  and  is  growing  in  public  favor.  Its  at- 
tendance increases  from  year  to  year,  and  its  graduates  are  quickly  absorbed  into  the 
schools  of  the  State. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  law  makes  no  provision  for  institutes :  but  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  Stato 
have  orgauized  and  neld  institutes  of  a  high  order  at  their  own  expense. — (Statement 
of  State  superintendent.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

No  Journal  of  education  is  published  in  this  State ;  but  information  regarding  the 
public  schools  is  found  in  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education  for  1879-'80. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

I 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  superintendent  reports  47  district  and  town  high  schools,  an  increase  of  3 
over  the  number  in  1878-79.  In  the  24  which  report  statistics  of  attendance  there  were 
9G2  boys  and  1,085  girls  enrolled,  a  total  of  2,037,  of  whom  1,827  were  residents  of  the 
State.  There  were  560  studying  ancient  languages  and  271  modem.  Thirteen  of  the 
schools  report  libraries  containing  from  20  to  1,200  volumes  and  aggregating  4,444. 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistics  of  private  schools  of  higher  grades  from  33  towns,  as  eiven  in  the  super- 
intendent's report  for  1881,  show  a  total  attendance  of  2,748  pnpUs,  of  whom  1,558  were 
boys  and  1,190  girls.  Of  these  813  were  studying  ancient  and  272  modem  languafi;cs- 
One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  teachers  were  employed,  of  whom  67  were  men  and  60 
women. 

For  statistics  of  such  schools  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  see  Tables  lY,  VI,  and  YII  of 
the  appendix,  and  for  summaries  of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

Dartmouth  College.  Hanover,  organized  in  1770,  is  under  the  influence  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Congregational  Church,  and  is  exclusively  for  young  men.  Its  departments  are 
academic,  medical,  agricultural,  and  scientific,  the  latter  including  the  Chandler 
Scientific  School  and  Thayer  School  of  Engineering.  In  the  academical  department, 
brides  a  4  years'  classical  course  with  the  modem  languages,  a  Latin-scientifio  course 
has  been  established,  differing  from  the  classical  only  in  the  omission  of  Qreek  and  the 
substitution  of  an  aaditional  amount  of  mathematics,  sciences,  and  modem  languages, 
and  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters.  Graduates  of  appit>ved  preparatory 
schools  since  1877  have  been  admitted  to  the  academical  department  on  the  certificates 
of  their  principals  without  examination.  In  the  10  years  from  1870-71  to  1879-^80 
there  was  a  moderate  advance  in  the  requirements  for  admission,  with  more  written 
exercises  J  the  number  of  the  general  faculty  rose  from  32  to  33,  but  the  number  of 
students  m  all  departments  feirfh)m  438  to  396. —  (Catalogues.) 

For  statistics  of  the  academical  department  in  the  latter  year,  see  Table  IX  of  tho 
appendix,  and  the  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  institutions  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  see  Table 
YIII  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Instraction  tn  scientific  and  related  branches  is  given  in  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts  (organized  in  1866),  in  the  Chandler  Scientific  School 
(organized  in  1852),  and  in  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering  (organized  in  1871),  all 
departments  of  Dartmouth  College. 

The  Chandler  Scientific  School  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
in  the  practical  and  nseftd  arts  of  life,  bnt  chiefly  in  mechanics,  civil  engineering, 
machinery,  carpentry,  masonry,  architecture  and  drawing,  together  with  the  modem 
languages  and  jBnglish  literature,  book-keeping,  and  other  practical  branches.  The 
course  covers  4  years  and  leads  to  the  decree  of  bachelor  of  science.  That  of  master 
was  still  given  in  course  in  1880  to  bachelors  of  3  years'  standing. 
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In  the  Agrioultnral  College  the  coarse  covers  3  years  and  Inolndes  the  English  por- 
tioB  of  a  reflnilar  college  coarse,  together  with  sach  additional  stadies  as  meet  the 
necessities  oT  the  farmer.  Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  in  arithmetic, 
algehra  to  quadratics,  English  granmiar,  geography,  United  States  history,  ana 
orthography. 

The  Thayer  School  provides  an  exclnsively  professional  training  in  civil  engineer- 
ing in  a  2  years'  coarse.  The  Latin-scientific  course  at  Dartmouth  and  the  Clmndler 
Scientific  School  give  an  exceptionally  good  preparation  for  the  Thayer  School. 

For  statistics,  see  Tahle  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the 
Comnussioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  onlv  school  for  professional  instruction  reported  is  the  medical  department  of 
Dartmontn  College,  which  requires  for  admission  of  ajpplicants  who  are  not  eraduat^s 
of  some  college,  academy,  or  high  school,  an  examination  to  test  their  fitness  for 
medical  study,  and,  for  the  degree  of  m.  d.,  3  full  years  of  medical  study  under  a  pre- 
ceptor, attendance  on  2  full  courses  of  lectures  of  16  weeks  each  year,  and  practice 
in  disKsection.  For  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in 
ilie  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF   THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  State  supported  12  children  during  the  year  1879-^80  in  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Bhnd,  at  Boston ;  in  the  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  at  Hartford  it  had  20,  in  the  institution  at  Northampton  2,  and  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  Boston,  3. — (Communicationfrom 
State  superintendent.) 

SBFORMATOBT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

llie  State  InduBtrial  School,  Manchester,  had  173  pupils  under  instruction  and  train- 
ing during  the  year  ISTd-'SO,  the  number  at  date  of  the  report  being  115,  all  boys  but 
15.  Tbe  common  school  branches  are  taught,  and  some  of  the  higher  ones,  as  philos- 
ophy, algebra,  and  history.  The  boys  are  taught  shoemaking,  chair  seating,  and 
farming;  the  girls  are  employed  in  sewins:  and  general  housework.  Measures  have 
recently  been  taken  for  the  introduction  of  other  and  more  profitable  employments  or 
trades ;  the  legislature  has  appropriated  money  for  the  erection  of  a  building  and  the 
purchase  of  machinery,  and  it  is  expected  soon  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  chair 
nrames.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  parental,  and  the  training  in  a  large  m^ority 
of  cases  results  in  reformation. — (Report  for  1880  and  return.) 

The  New  ffampehire  Orpham?  Home,  Franklin,  a  private  ana  non-sectarian  home  or- 
ganized in  1871  that  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  reports  24  boys  and  21 
girls  under  instruction  in  1879~'80.  ' 

The  Orphaiu^  Home,  Concord,  organized  in  1806,  under  Protestant  Episcopal  influ- 
ence, reports  7  boys  and  20  girls.  In  both  the  pupils  are  taught  the  common  school 
branohesp  wit^  the  addition  of  farming  and  gardening  for  the  boys  and  housework 
for  the  girls.—  (Returns.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  held  at  Keene  was  fully  at- 
tended. The  papers  and  discussions  were  of  a  high  order,  and  all  related  to  questions 
of  great  pracncal  importance  to  school  teachers.  Among  those  who  participated 
prominently  in  the  exercises  were  Hon.  Charles  A.  Downs,  ex  State  superintendent: 
Professor  Hiram  O^cutt;  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  or  the  board  of  education  of 
Connecticut;  Rev.W.W.Hayward.MissS.C.  Eastman,  of  Henniker;  Professors  Henry 
E.  Parker  and  E.  R.  Rnggles,  of  Dartmouth  College ;  Principal  Perkins,  of  Exeter ; 
Professors  F.  W. Hooper,  E.  B.  Powers,  C.  P.  HaU,  and  H.  P.  Warren;  Hon.  J.  W.  Pat- 
terson,  State  superintendent;  Col.  T.  W.  Parker,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  others. 

Among  the  topics  considered  were  objects  of  study  in  Uie  common  schools,  value 
of  high  schools,  the  proper  pronunciation  of  Latin,  the  metric  system,  natural  sciences 
in  the  schools,  and  uie  neeos  and  methods  of  the  common  schools.  These  and  other 
subjects  were  discussed  with  great  earnestness  and  ability,  and  the  meeting  was  thought 
to  be  one  of  special  interest  and  v^ue. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jambs  W.  Pattbbson,  Stats  tuperintsndent  qf  public  xnMtrueti&n,  Concord, 

[Term,  July  8,  1880,  to  July  7,  1882.] 

PiModing  superintendents  since  1870:  Hon.  Anthony  C.  Hardy,  1809  to  1871:  Hon.  John  W.  Simonds, 
1871  to  linZ',  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Beede,  Angnst,  1878,  to  Febroary.  1874;  Hon.  John  W.  Simonds  again, 
1874  to  1876 ;  and  Hon.  Charles  A.  Downs,  1870  to  1880. 

14  E 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIOXAI.  STATISTICS 


1870-'71. 

1871-'72. 

1872-'73. 

1873-'74. 

1874-'75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-18).... 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Averacre  monthlv  enrolment  . 

265,958 
169,430 

279, 149 

178,826 

286, 444 
179,443 

298,000 
186,392 

312,694 
191,7311 

Average  daily  attendance 

Enrolled  in  private  or  church 

schools. 
Total  enrolment  in  all  schools. 
Children  in  no  school 

86,812 
30.106 

199,536 
62,718 

247 

1,390 

1,501 

2,462 

357 

IIH 

255 

267 

420 

208 

82 

84 

$2,495 
4,246,998 

99,444 
35,305 

234,749 
63,330 

248 

1,378 

1,486 

2,597 

357 

147 

171 

i 

85 
99 

87,840 
36,163 

215,606 
69,229 

254 

1,367 

1,480 

2,641 

308 

124 

152 

256 

477 

323 

83 

96 

$4,822 
5,554.828 

96,224 
36,527 

222,919 
71,895 

258 

1,369 

1,493 

2,835 

253 

101 

147 

299 

429 

^53 

51 

82 

$4,020 
6,000,732 

W,089, 

42,434 

234,1651 
76,168 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 
Townshins  and  cities  ......... 

259 

School  districts'. .............. 

1,371' 

Public  school  buildings 

DAnartments  in  these ......... 

1.539, 
2,948 

Unseotarian  private  schools ... 
Church  schools .....  .......... 

240 
106 

Districts   with    poor    school- 
houses. 

Districts  with  passable  ones.. . 

Districts  with  good  ones 

Districts  with  very  good  ones. 

Number  of  new  school-houses. . 

Schools  refurnished  or  remod- 
eUed. 

Average  value  of  school-houses . 

Valuation  of  all  public  school 
property. 

Districte    with    less    than    6 
months'  school. 

Districts  with  6  to  9  months' 
school. 

Districts  with  9  months'  school 
or  more. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days. 

TEACHERS   AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Female  teachers  in  same 

IVhole  number  ...^-,-.^-- , 

116 

285' 

473 

372 

40 

73. 

1 

$4,085 

$4,966,788 

45 

138 

1,195 

190 

955 

2,120 

3.075 

$62  11 

34  66 

6,287,267 

178 

952 

1,979 

2,931 

$57  34 

32  43 

193 

907 

2,224 

3,131 

$65  92 

36  61 

192 

960 

2,256 

3,216 

$65  77 

38  00 

551 

$2,:{04,398 
2,2l9,r>86 

$857,436 

194 

946 

2.307| 

3.253! 

$67  &5 

37  75 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 

Average  pay  of  women 

Teachers  in  private  or  church 
schools. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Whole     receipts    for    public 

schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them . . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  school  fund 

$2,375,642 
2,375,642 

$550,784 

$2,263,070 
2,471,^3 

$550,784 

$2,497,068 
2,471,343 

$805,033 

82.311.466 

i 

2.340.985i 
$1,210,882 
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187S-76. 

1876-^77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

314,  a^ 
196,252; 

318,378 
198,709 

322.166 
202,634 
145,837 
113.604 
42,017 

327,818 
203,568 
123,710 
112,070 
40,701 

330,685 
204,961 
125,059 
115, 194 
43,530 

•r 
I. 

2,867 
1,393 
1,349 
3,124 
2;  829 

I.  64,727 
1.   35,531 

103,520 
41,964 

£67.961 
42.208 

I.  28,382 
I.   13,424 

238,186 
73,733 

240,917 
72,389 

244,651 
72,067 

244,269 
80,369 

248,491 
81,117 

4,222 

748 

I.  48,955 
I.   18,399 

262 

1.368 

1,532 

3,046 

235 

103 

102 

263 

)    1.367 

1.546 

3,081 

198 

88 

178 

265 
1,367 
1,551 
3,182 

227 
98 

166 

268 
1,370 

*218 
102 

148 

271 

1,371 

1,585 

3,486 

129 

107 

171 

D. 

3 

227 

89 

5 

23 

I.  24 
D.  19 
I.  84 
I.  1,024 
D.  228 
D.  11 
D.     84 

259 

490 

451 

47 

66 

252 

464 

469 

26 

35 

274 

451 

469 

24 

39 

287 

433 

497 

34 

40 

291 

545 

567 

26 

65 

D. 
I. 

4 
112 

70 

8 

25 

I.  24 
I.  125 
I.  359 
D.  56 
D.     19 

•4,200 
6,449.516 

$5,099 
6,518,604 

14,967 
6,300,396 

$4,960 
6,401,603 

$4,108 
6,244,139 

D. 
D. 

$852 
157,464 

I.  $1,613 
1.1,997.141 

13 

80 

1,275 

11 

64 

1,271 

14 

81 

1,275 

10 

73 

1,288 

D. 
D. 
T 

4 

8 

13 

192 

184 

194 

194 

192 

D. 

2 

I.      14 

978 

2,306 

3,284 

$66  42 

37  39 

360 

954 

2,356 

3,310 

$63  78 

37  04 

993 

2,436 

3,429 

$60  50 

36  14 

333 

$2,004,049 

977 

2.355 

3,332 

$56  94 

33  73 

540 

$1,889,475 

991 

2,486 

3,477 

$55  82 

32  90 

572 

$1,928,374 

I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
D. 
I. 

I. 

14 

131 

145 

$1  12 

83 

32 

$38,899 

I.  39 
I.  507 
I.  546 
D.  $1  52 
I.      47 

1^154,415 
2,154.415 

^,079,907 

D.  $447, 268 

1,929,902 

2,004,049 

1,889,475 

1,928,374 

I. 

38,899 

D.  447,268 

41,241,819 

$1,^0,350 

$1,365,284 

$2,425,172 

$2,515,785 

I. 

$90,613 

I.  $1,965, 001 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEBS. 

Since  1867  the  system  of  officers  for  the  State  has  remained  substantially  the  same 
as  now.  There  is  a  State  board  of  education,  with  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  normal 
achoel,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the  State  board  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  a  board  of  examiners  for  teachers  who  desire  State  certificates, 
and  a  board  of  ''  trustees  for  the  supxK>rt  of  the  public  schools,"  who  hare  charge  of 
the  State  school  fund.  The  State  superintendent  is  ex  officio  member  and  secretary 
of  the  State  board  of  education,  president  of  the  State  Association  of  School  Super- 
intendents, and  member  of  the  State,  county,  and  city  boards  of  examiners. 

For  each  county  there  is  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  apxK>inted  by  the  State 
board  for  a  term  of  3  years,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  counw  board  of  freeholders, 
with  a  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  one  to  three  teachers 
chosen  by  him  from  among  those  who  hold  county  or  State  certificates. 

For  each  school  district  a  board  of  3  trustees  is  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  district,  at 
the  first  annual  meeting  after  its  establishment,  for  terms  of  1,  2,  and  3  years ;  and  at 
each  subsequent  annual  meeting  one  is  elected  for  three  years  to  replace  the  outgoing 
one.  The  district  trustees  of  each  township  together  constitute  a  township  boiurd  of 
trustees,  and,  as  such,  meet  the  county  superintendent  semiannually  to  hear  from  him 
suggestions  and  submit  to  him  questions  as  to  the  management  of  the  schools. — 
(School  law,  edition  of  1878.) 

OTHER  FKATURES  OF  THB  SYSTEM. 

The  income  for  the  public  schools  was  derived  in  1880  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State 
school  fund,  of  a  State  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  >  of  the  surplus  revenue  fund 
of  each  county,  and  of  township,  district,  and  city  taxes.  The  State  funds  were  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  the  reported  number  of  youth  of  school  age.  Each  district,  to 
obtain  its  share,  must  have  suitable  school  buildings  and  must  have  maintained  a  free 
school  at  least  9  months  of  the  preceding  school  year ;  while  teachers  must  hold  cer- 
tificates of  qualification  and  present  a  duly  kept  school  register  for  the  time  for  which 
pay  is  asked. 

Teachers  may  suspend  disorderly  scholars,  reporting  their  action  to  the  school  trust- 
ees for  confirmation  or  rejection,  but  are  not  allowed  to  inflict  corporal  punishment. 
They  are  required  to  attend  the  annual  institute  held  in  the  county  where  they  teach 
unless  excused  b^  the  superintendent^  their  pay  continuing  during  such  attendance. 
Free  instruction  m  the  public  schools  is  given  to  all  children  from  5  to  18  years  of  age, 
and  those  from  8  to  14  must  be  sent  to  some  school  at  least  12  weeks  yearly,  unless 
instructed  at  home  or  excused  because  of  bad  mental  or  physical  condition.  The 
State  encourages  the  formation  of  district  libraries  by  giving  |20  if  the  like  sum  is 
raised  by  the  district,  and  a  further  sum  of  $10  annually  to  increase  and  improve  the 
library  if  the  district  will  do  the  same.  Instruction  in  the  metric  system  is  encour- 
aged, and  every  public  school  applying  for  it  may  receive  frY>m  the  State  a  simple  set 
of  apparatus  for  aiding  such  instruction. 

Under  the  old  rules  for  authorizing  teachers  it  was  found  that  the  terms  for  State 
and  high  grades  of  county  certificates  were  too  short  to  induce  those  qualified  for 
these  grades  to  secure  them  and  that  a  large  number  of  this  class  held  third  grade  cer- 
tificates. To  make  the  higher  grades  more  desirable,  the  board  of  education,  in  1880, 
changed  the  terms  as  follows :  second  grade  State  certificates,  10  years ;  third  grade,  7 
years;  first  grade  county  certificates,  5  years;  second  ^ade.  3  years — the  change  to 
apply  to  all  subsequent  certificates. —  (School  law,  edition  of  16T8,  and  report,  1880.) 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  school  law  adopted  May  6,  1871,  the  public  schools  were 
maae  entirely  free,  and  a  tax  of  3  mills  on  the  dollar  was  authorized  to  enable  them  to 
be  held  as  such  9  months  of  the  year,  with  an  allowance  of  an  additional  township  tax 
for  this  purpose  if  found  necessary.  On  March  27, 1874,  the  compulsory  law  before  re- 
ferred to  was  passed ;  it  was  amended  April  9, 1875,  so  as  to  require  parents  and  guar- 
dians to  secure  the  attendance  of  children  8  to  14  years  of  age  at  least  12  weeks  in  each 
year,  6  of  these  weeks  to  be  consecutive,  or  to  have  them  instructed  at  home  for  the 
same  time  in  branches  commonly  taught  in  the  public  schools;  for  every  week  during 
which,  after  due  notice  from  the  district  clerk,  there  should  be  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  this  law  a  penalty  of  ^  was  imposed.  On  April  5,  1878,  the 
State  superintendent  was  authorized  ana  directed,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  to  place  in  every  public  school  in  the  State  applying  for  the  same 

>In  1881  the  State  tax  wiU  be  $4  a  chUd  iastead  of  2  mills  on  the  doDor,  giviag  a  greaUr  nnifannlty 
•f  rerenae  for  school*. 
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a  simple  set  of  apparatus  to  teach  the  metric  system  of  weichts  and  measares,  and  the 
sam  of  |2,000  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose. — (School  laws,  edition  of  1878,  and 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  report  for  1880  shows  advance  at  many  points,  which,  if  not  all  that 
could  be  wished,  is  yet  enough  to  be  exceedingly  encouraging.  Against  an  increase 
of  2,H67  in  youtn  or  school  age,  there  was,  indeed,  only  an  addition  of  1,393  to  the 
public  school  enrolment ;  but  probably  most  of  the  remaining  1,474  were  absorbed  by 
the  5  additional  church  schools  reported.  The  increase  of  daily  attendance  in  the 
public  schools  exceeded  by  1,775  tno  increase  of  the  average  monthly  enrolment  in 
them.  The  increase  of  teachers  in  public  schools  ( 145)  was  more  than  sufficient  to  care 
for  all  the  additional  children  to  be  taught,  providing  an  additional  teacher  for  every 
9  additional  scholars  actually  brought  under  State  instruction.  Then  27  new  State 
school  buildinss,  many  of  them  large  ones,  with  227  new  departments,  mode  ample 
provision  for  the  additional  enrolment  and  secured  greater  comfort  for  many  of  those 
previously  enrolled.  There  was  an  increase  of  112  districts  with  good  school-houses 
and  of  70  with  those  rated  ''  very  good,"  but  a  decrease  of  $157,464  in  the  valuation  of 
school  property.  The  receipts  for  schools  were  $38,899  more  and  the  capital  of  the 
State  school  fund  was  increased  by  $90,613. 

REVIEW  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS. 

Comparing  1880  with  1871,  we  find  the  State  schools  fast  gaining  on  the  private 
and  parochial  ones,  the  former  increasing  by  1,024  in  84  additional  school  buildings, 
while  the  latter  diminished  by  239.  The  ouildings  for  the  State  schools,  too,  improved 
in  quality,  those  in  125  more  districts  being  rated  "  good,"  in  359  more  **  very  good." 
while  those  with  "poor"  school-houses  were  84  less  in  number.  The  enrolment  in 
the  State  schools  (35,531  more)  united  with  that  in  the  private  and  church  schools 
(13,424  more)  came  within  15,772  of  reaching  the  increase  in  youth  of  school  age  (64,727), 
and  thus  nearly  provided  for  the  education  of  all  the  youth  that  had  a  right  to  claim 
it.  Through  the  training  given  at  the  excellent  State  Normal  School,  at  kindred 
schools  in  at  least  4  of  the  cities  and  at  the  required  annual  county  inatitntes,  the 
teaching  force  has  been  also  steadily  improved,  and  the  3,477  teachers  iu  the  public 
schools  in  1880  probably  much  more  than  doubled  in  effectiveness  the  2,931  of  the 
year  1870-71,  of  which  the  28,382  increase  in  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  one 
clear  proof.  Much  of  all  this  improvement  probably  is  due  to  the  steady  employment 
throughout  these  ten  years  of  a  well  chosen  superintendent,  backed  by  the  advice  and 
aid  ot  an  excellent  State  board  of  education. — (State  reports  for  these  years.) 

ABSENTEEISM. 

Absenteeism  has  been  yearly  receiving  more  attention.  In  one  county  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  overcome,  the  daily  attendance  reaching  98  per  cent,  of  enrolment. 
Nearly  all  the  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  7  and  10  years  attend,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  public  or  private  schools.  The  reports  show  that  but  1  per 
cent,  between  these  ages  are  entirely  out  of  school. —  (State  report.) 

SCHOOL-HOUSES,  APPLIANCES,  AND  TEACHERS. 

Increased  attention  has  been  yearly  given  to  the  comfort  and  supplies  of  the  school 
rooms  by  improvement  in  their  ventilation,  in  the  desks  used,  and  in  the  supply  of 
blackboards,  maps,  and  globes.  By  the  authority  of  the  State  1,257  schools  have 
been  provided  witn  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  875  with  a  pronouncing  gaz- 
etteer, 147  districts  with  text  books,  140  .schools  with  libraries,  and  475  with  sets  of 
metric  apparatus. 

Permanency  of  teachers  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  growth  of  the  school  system 
of  the  State.  Few  teachers  remain  in  the  same  school  less  than  1  year,  while  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  employed  had  the  same  school  for  more  than  5  years,  312  for 
more  than  10,  41  for  more  than  20,  and  14  for  more  than  25  veivs.  The  approximate 
average  experience  of  all  the  teachers  is  7  years  and  4  montns  each ;  that  of  teachers 
in  cities  is  8  years. — (State  report.) 

kinderoXrten. 

For  any  schools  of  this  class  reporting  from  this  State  for  1880,  see  Table  Y  of  the 
appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  each  city  there  is  a  board  of  education  elected  by  the  people,  a  superintendent 
of  schools  chosen  by  this  board,  and  a  board  of  examiners  composed  of  the  superin* 
tendent  and  such  other  members  as  the  city  may  elect. 
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STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 


Poimlatiim,  I  diMrenof  I  ^1™??* '  ^7f/»e«  ■  Nnml 


iberof  j  Kxptadi- 
tmxcb 


Ci 

Elixabeth 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

ICaiviUe 

Newirk 

New  Brunswick 

Orange 

Paterson 

Flainiield 

TreoUm 


8,729 

2.308 

41.«S0 

12,637 

28.229 

7,710 

30.999 

9.889 

120.722 

41,226 

7,600 

2,428 

130,400 

41,935 

17.106 

6,145 

13,207 

3,792 

51,031 

13,672 

8.128 

2,019 

29,910 

7,281 

$11,681 
96.825 
85,841 
67.349 

187.400 
14.631 

387,920 
48.480 
89.805 
76,082 
10,566 
41,744 


aXhe  statistics  of  popnlation  Are  from  the  earlier  census  returns  of  1880;  the  others  are  from  the 
State  report  and  retnms  of  1880. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

BridgeUm  reporto  a  corps  of  28  teachers.  A  commendable  feature  in  the  government 
of  the  schools  is  the  orderly  manner  in  which  the  pnpils  assemble  and  leave.  The  first 
and  second  ward  schools  were  organized  by  the  legislature  more  than  30  years  ago, 
during  which  time  tuition,  books,  and  stationery  have  been  free. 

Camden  had  16  school  buildings,  12  of  which  are  modem,  with  fnmitvre  and  appli- 
ances in  keeping,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  10,000,  exceeding  by  2,065  the  enrolment. 
Tliere  were  in  private  schools  1,527  and  1,715  in  no  school.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  the  training  for  industrial  occupations.    No  report  was  made  as  to  evening  schools. 

Elizdbeih  reported  5  schools  under  the  care  of  the  board,  with  3  general  departments 
of  high  school,  grammar,  and  primary ;  5  school  buildings,  with  seating  capacity  of 
2,686,  being  740  less  than  enrolment;  an  increase  in  children  of  school  age  of  530  over 
1878-^9,  of  291  in  enrolment,  and  over  32  per  cent,  in  attendance  10  months  or  more. 
There  were  18  graduates  firom  the  high  school.  The  State  appropriation  having  been 
applied  to  other  purposes  than  those  prescribed  by  law,  the  city  was  ordered  by  man- 
damus to  moke  sood  the  amount  thus  used,  on  the  ground  that  the  funds  received  from 
the  State  are  held  by  the  city  treasurer  in  trust  only  for  the  payment  of  teachers  and 
fuel  bills.    The  evening  schools  were  suspended  during  the  year. 

Hoboken  had  5  school  uuildings,  4  public  schools  with  3  departments  (grammar,  pri- 
mary, and  annex  to  No.  1),  a  high  scnool  including  a  normal  department,  and  an  even- 
ing school.  The  high  school  had  an  enrolment  of  136,  an  average  attendance  of  121, 
4  teachers,  and  gniduated  87.  The  normal  school  is  held  every  Saturday  from  9  to  12. 
German  is  taught  in  the  grammar  and  high  school  classes.  The  evening  schools,  taught 
3i  months,  had  6  teachers,  an  enrolment  of  393,  and  141  in  average  attendance. 

Jersey  City  reported  20  school  buildings,  17  belonging  to  the  city  and  3  rented,  21 
schools  classified  and  subdivided  into  a  high  school,  a  training  school  attached  to  the 
high  school,  a  grammar  school  with  3  departments,  primary  schools,  and  annex  of 
schools  Nos.  3  and  11,  with  327  teachers,  providing;  in  tne  higher  departments  instroo- 
tion  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  and  drawing.  The  number  annually  reAised 
admission  to  the  schools  had  for  several  years  been  nearly  2,000 ;  in  1879  there  were 
1,753.  The  opening  of  a  new  building  last  year  reduced  the  refusals  to  988.  The  high 
school  had  increased  its  average  attendance  flx>m  397  in  1879  to  423  and  improved  the 
character  of  its  scholarship. 

Newark  reported  31  school  buildings,  with  15,500  sittings;  unusual  Interest  in  public 
schools  was  manifested  by  frequent  visits  of  the  board  and  citizens.  The  piimary 
schools  were  fairly  prosperous,  though  suffering  from  lack  of  room,  from  the  large  pro- 
portion of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  and  from  the  large  number  of  children 
requiring  instruction ,  this  last  evil  being  lessened  by  reducing  the  larger  classes.  There 
were  11  grammar  schools,  with  two  intermediate,  1  colored,  and  1  primary,  all  doing 
'grammar  grade  work,  with  a  4  years'  course — discipline  and  instruction  improving^ 
The  high  school,  including  a  normal,  graduated  29  with  high  standing,  who  were 
sought  for  by  those  desiring  trained  teachers;  it  admitted  240  of  the  305  examined. 
In  all  the  schools  there  were  26  male  and  244  female  teachers,  whose  work  evinced 
increasing  thoroughness  of  training  and  devotion.  A  teacher  of  drawing  was  appointed 
at  the  beginning  of  school  year,  resulting  in  new  interest  in  drawing  as  an  educational 
force.  In  private  or  church  schools  there  were  6,500;  in  no  school^  16,993.  Evening 
schools  were  open  57  days,  enrolled  955,  average  attendance  526,  with  27  teachers. 

AVir  Brunsicwk  had  the  same  classification  of  fl< 


fvice  reported  in  1879. 


schools  and  high  percentage  of  attend- 
Evening  schools  were  continued  3  months,  with  enrolment  of 
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123  and  average  attendance  of  47.  The  enrolment  in  all  departments  of  the  pnblie 
schools  was  2,589,  average  daily  attendance  1,896,  of  whom  918  were  present  aaring 
10  months  of  the  year.  Tardiness  was  nearly  banished,  in  the  cases  of  1,246  pupils 
the  loss  of  time  being  only  31^  honrs.  At  close  of  school  in  Jnne^  357  had  not  missed 
a  day  daring  the  year;  and  in  the  14  of  the  graduating  class  2  had  not  missed  a  day 
in  10  years,  1  in  9  years,  1  in  5, 1  in  4,  and  2  in  3  years.  A  teachers'  meeting  of  1  honr 
is  held  every  Wednesday  afternoon.  Evening  schools,  open  58  days,  enrolled  123  and 
had  47  in  average  attendance  under  3  teachers. 

Oranqe  had  4  school  buildings,  with  29  departments  and  a  seating  capacity  of  1,329, 
with  school  population  of  3,792;  enrolment,  1,682;  average  attendance,  983 ;  enrolled  in 
private  or  church  schools,  900 ;  attending  no  school,  1,496 ;  no  evening  schools  reported. 
The  arrangement  and  classification  of  schools  were  substantially  the  same  as  in  1879. 

Paieraan  reported  11  school  buildings,  with  103  departments  and  seating  capacity  of 
5,537 ;  1,500  attending  private  or  church  schools,  100  more  than  reported  in  1879.  and 
2,950  attending  no  school,  192  less  than  last  year.  Evening  schools  were  open  67  days ; 
enrolment.  1,590;  average  attendance,  490;  teachers,  33. 

Trenton  had  12  school  buildings,  with  65  departments  and  2.700  sittings,  and  in  the 
schools  a  course  of  study  covering  10  years,  each  2  years  constituting  a  special  depart- 
ment :  primary  or  Kindergarten,  **  a  department  for  the  introduction  of  study,"  a  gram- 
mar, and  2  departments  of  the  high  school.  Industrial  drawing  enters  into  the  course 
throughout.  In  1877  the  first  class  of  9  graduated;  in  1878,  the  second,  of  15;  in  1879, 
the  third,  of  11 ;  in  1880,  the  fourth,  of  14 :  most  of  whom  were  engaged  in  teaohinsr. 
In  private  or  church  schools  there  were  2,604;  in  no  school,  1,094.  No  evening  schools 
reported. 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

KEW  JBB8ET  STATE  KORBCAL  SCHOOL,  TRENTON. 

This  school  in  1880  reached  its  twentv-sixth  year,  during  which  time  it  had  enrolled 
2,520  students,  had  graduated  800,  and  nad  furnished  to  the  State  378  trained  teachers, 
being  nearly  11  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  employed  in  the  State.  There  ore  2 
normal  courses,  an  elementary  and  advanced,  the  former  of  2  years,  the  latter  of  3.  the 
first  year  in  both  being  the  same.  There  were  234  pupils  enrolled  in  1880,  witu  an 
average  attendance  of  191,  an  increase  of  1^  over  last  year:  attendance  in  the  model 
department,  328.  The  school  employed  25  teachers  and  graauated  37  pupils,  of  whom 
24  finished  the  advanced  course  and  35  were  teaching. 

FARNUM  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,   BEVERLY. 

This  continued  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Normal  School  in  furnishing 
teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  provided  besides  for  the  citizens  of  Beverly  and 
vicinity,  as  far  as  possible,  a  first  class  graded  school.  As  preparatory  to  the  State 
institution,  it  continued  to  receive  appropriations  from  the  le^nslature ;  it  had  4  de- 
partments, primary,  intermediate,  preparatory,  and  senior,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  110. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAININO. 

Normal  classes  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools  and  improvement 
of  the  younger  teachers  continued  in  1879-'80  at  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  and 
Paterson.  Teachers'  associations  were  held,  with  an  increase  of  number  and  inter- 
est over  1879,  in  Bergen,  Burlington,  Gloucester^  and  Salem  Counties.  The  associa- 
tion in  Hunterdon  County  was  reorganized,  having  been  suspended  for  several  years. 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

Institutes  are  established  by  law  and  teachers  are  required  to  attend  them,  with  no 
reduction  of  salary  while  attending.  In  1879-^80  institutes  were  held  in  15  of  the  21 
counties  and  were  well  attended.  The  subjects  treated  were  of  the  most  practical 
nature,  mainly  the  fundamental  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools. — (State  report, 
1880.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Such  schools  in  1879-'80  appear,  as  in  1878-^79,  to  have  been  at  Elizabeth,  Hoboken, 
Jersey  City,  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Orange,  Paterson,  Phillipsburg,  Rahway,  and 
Trenton.  At  Trenton  and  Beverly  studies  are  j>ur8ned  preparatory  for  the  State  Nor- 
mal School.  The  superintendent  at  Atlantic  City  introduced  a  course  of  hish  school 
studies  which  allows  the  students  to  graduate  fully  (qualified  as  teachers.— (Report.) 

As  the  statistics  of  this  class  of  schools  are  not  given  in  the  State  report  and  as 
reports  of  some  of  the  cities  are  lacking  or  defective,  the  ftill  number  of  students  and 
graduates  cannot  be  given  for  1879-'80;  the  courses,  however,  appear  to  be  from  3  to 
4  years. 
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OTHKK  8ECOKDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  HtatiBtics  of  bnsinees  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  those  speciallj 
preparatory  to  college,  see  Tables  Iv,  V I,  and  VII  of  the  appendix ;  and  for  snnmiaries 
of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  CommisBioner  preced- 
ing. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLIES  FOR  MEN. 

The  College  of  Xew  Jersey ^  Princeton  (non-sectarian),  appears  from  many  mM^cial 
notices  to  have  retained  in  1880  its  classical,  scientific,  elective,  and  graduate  ooarsee, 
with  the  high  standard  of  preceding  years,  but  its  failore  to  famish  a  catalogne  pre- 
vents a  comparison  with  other  years. 

Rutgen  CoUege,  New  Bnmswick  (Protestant  Reformed),  had  in  1679-^80  essential iy 
the  same  arrangraients  as  Princeton  in  respect  to  classical,  scientific,  special,  and  grad- 
uate conrses,  with  high  standards  of  admission  and  gradoation.  Its  stndents  for  the 
year  numbered  143,  of  whom  99  were  in  the  classical  department,  38  in  the  scientific, 
and  2  were  resident  gradnates,  a^inst  a  total  of  181  in  1879-^1. 

The  two  other  institutions  designed  to  famish  collegiate  instraction  are  SU  Bene- 
HcV$  College,  Newark,  and  8ekm  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  founded  in  1856,  both 
Roman  Catholic.  While  collegiate  in  name,  the  courses  of  study  in  these  institutions 
scarcely  entitle  them  to  rank  with  Princeton  and  Rutgers,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  former.  The  latter,  Seton  Hall,  had  3  departments  of  study,  classical,  preparatory 
with  3  classes,  and  commercial. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  the  statistics  of  the  5  or  6  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  YUI  of  the  appendix, 
and  for  universities  and  colleges,  see  Table  DC  of  the  appendix.  For  summaries  of 
their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  collegiate  institutions  of  this  character  in  the  State  in  1879-'60  were  Butgen 
Seientiflo  School ,  New  Brunswick,  which  forms  the  scientific  department  of  Rut^rs 
College,  is  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  United  States  land  ^rant ;  the  John  C,  Green  School  of  Science,  which  forms 
the  scientific  department  of  Princeton  College,  Princeton,  endowed  by  John  C.  Green, 
and  has  a  4  years'  course  covering  a  broad  scientific  field ;  and  the  Stevens  InsHtuie  of 
Technology,  Hoboken.  All  have  4  years' conrses  of  fall  collegiate  standard,  with  ample 
instructing  forces  and  means  of  illustration  of  the  branches  taught  in  eacn. 

For  statistics  of  these  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  only  professional  schools  in  the  State  in  1879-'80  wore  theological,  viz,  the  German 
Theological  School  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Bloomfield  (Presbyterian) ;  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  Madison  (Methodist  Episcopal) ;  the  Theological  Seminarj^  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  New  Brunswick  j  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Princeton;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  Seton  Hall,  South  Orange 
(Roman  Catholic).  The  course  in  this  last  covers  1  year  in  philosophy  and  4  in  the- 
olog^y ;  that  of  the  others  is  of  3  seminary  years,  meant  to  follow  a  collegiate  or  aca- 
demic course,  in  the  absence  of  which  an  examination  is  required  for  admission.  The 
library  of  Princeton  Seminary,  containing  about  32,000  volumes,  was  removed  during 
the  year  to  the  new  nnd  elegant  building  lately  erected  for  it  by  James  Lenox,  LL.D., 
of  New  York.  Both  this  and  Drew  Seminai-y  continued,  as  heretofore,  to  receive 
valuable  ffifts.  Drew  was  thus  enabled  through  the  year  to  aid  its  students  to  the 
amount  of  |:),000. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary 
of  it  in  the  rejwrt  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES  AND  OF  THE  BUND. 

As  reported  in  1878-79,  New  Jersey  continued  through  1879-*80  to  send  her  youth 
of  these  classes  to  reputable  schools  in  other  States,  153  deaf-mutes  being  educated  in 
7  such  schools,  at  a  cost  of  $44,824,  and  34  blind  in  2  schools,  at  a  cost  of  $9,934. 
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SDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-BONDED. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Yonth  50  pupils  from  New 
Jei-sey  were  under  instruction,  at  a  cost  of  (12,453. 

REFORMATOBY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  New  Jeney  State  B^orm  School^  for  boys,  Jamesbnrg,  continued  through 
1879-^80  to  train  its  inmates  in  the  elements  of  a  good  English  education  in  its  school 
room,  in  farming  and  making  brick  on  the  farm,  in  making  and  laundering  shirts  and 
tailoring  in  the  shop ;  the  principles  of  morality  and  rehgion  were  also  inculcated. 
Since  the  establishment  of  this  institution  in  1874,  1,051  have  been  committed,  70  per 
cent,  of  whom  have  been  discharged  and  become  orderly  and  useful  members  of 
society.  During  the  year  104  were  committed  and  138  discharged ;  inmates,  258.  Many 
of  those  dismissed  are  visited  by  the  superintendent  and  others. — (Return.) 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls^  Trenton ,  established  in  1871,  had,  at  date  of  return 
for  1880,  31  white  and  10  colored  inmates ;  23  had  been  committed,  6  discharged,  and 
8  indentured.  The  inmates  are  instructed  in  the  common  English  branches,  in  house- 
hold work,  and  plain  sewing.  Fifteen  of  the  girls  had  learned  to  read  and  12  to  write. 
The  aim  of  the  managers  is  to  prepare  them  for  domestic  life,  either  in  families  or  in 
their  own  homes.  The  whole  number  committed  was  148,  about  Vi)  of  whom  had 
become  orderly  and  useful  members  of  society. —  (Return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Of  the  meetings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  St<ate  Association  of 
6ehool  Superintendents  no  account  has  reached  the  Bureau  at  date  of  going  to  press. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hoo.  Ellib  a.  Apgab,  8taU  tuptrinUndsnt  (^puMicimtrucUont  IWiUon. 
[Fifth  tenn,  February  28, 1879,  to  March,  1882.] 
l£r.  Apgar  has  served  by  saocessire  redleotions  since  1867. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATION Ali  STATISTICS 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION     AND      AT- 
TENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  affe  (5-21) 

In  common  schools 

Ay.  daily  attendance . .. 
Attending    priyate    or 
church  schools. 

Attending  academies 

Attending  normal  schools 

Attending  colleges 

In  medical  or  law  schools 

1,502,684 

1,028,110 

493,648 

135,433 

30,370 
5,807 
3,194 

1,521,953 

1,024,130 

494,  »)0 

131,761 

31,421 
6,377 
4,012 

1,560,820 

1,030,779 

499,469 

135,956 

27,887 
6,319 
3,414 

1,596.846 

1,044,364 

515,225 

137,840 

31,421 

6,515 

2,675 

1,506 

1,224,321 

1,583,064 

1,059,238 

531,835 

134,644 

29,963 

6,348 

2,921 

2,135 

1,235,269 

Whole  nnmber  under  in- 
struction. 

1,202,914 

1,197,701 

1,204,355 

SCHOOLS  AND  DISTRICTS. 

School  districts  a 

Public  school-houses 

Loir 

11,350 

11,728 

127 

9,914 

1,6«7 

176 

926,316 

$23,468,266 

11,367 

11,743 

121 

9,941 

1,681 

175 

874, 193 

$24,516,250 

11,327 

11,739 

113 

9,939 

1,687 

175 

a56,555 

$27,196,420 

11,299 

11,781 

107 

9,969 

1,705 

175 

831,554 

$29,216,149 

11,291 

11,788 

90 

10,004 

1,694 

176 

809,141 

$29,928,026 

rr^o  — 

Frame 

Brick  or  stone 

Av.  school  term  in  days.. 
Volumes     in      district 

school  libraries. 
Valuation     of     public 

school  property. 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching  in  public 
schools. 

Women  in  the  same 

Whole  number 

6,481 

6,670 

7,097 

7,187 

7,428 

21,773 

28,254 

533 

1,054 

26,667 

17,871 

58 

10,413 

180 
$372  86 

21,987 

28,657 

543 

1,095 

27,019 

18,056 

55 

8,683 

158 
$385  33 

22,367 

29,464 

632 

1,163 

27,669 

18,295 

55 

9,864 

179 
$405  31 

22,435 

29,622 

643 

1,176 

27,803 

18,605 

58 

11,478 

198 
$408  57 

22,585 

30,013 

728 

1,153 

28,132 

19,073 

68 

10,933 

188 
$411  55 

Teachers  licensed  thro* 

normal  schools. 
By  8tat«  superintendent. 
Bv  local  officers ...... 

Employed  for  full  term.. 

Teachers'  institutes  held . 

Teachers  attending  in- 
stitutes. 

Av.  attendance  at  each.. 

Average  annual  pay  of 
teachers. 

Average  monthly  pay. . . 

42  32 

44  08 

46  32 

46  68 

46  63 

INCOME    AND    EXPENDI- 
TURES, b 

Whole  receipts  for  pub- 
lic schools. 
Whole  expenditure 

$9,707,966 

$10,472,420 

$10,954,206 

$11,246,036 

$11,558,607 

9,607,904 

10,416,588 

10,946,007 

11,088,982 

11,459,353 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  school  fund  c. 

1 

$2,978,577 

$3,004,514 

$3,029,514 

$3,054,772 

$3,080,108 

a  City  districts,  which  would  make  some  700  more  anniiolly,  are  not  here  included. 
h  For  the  sake  of  aolformity  the  figures  for  receipts  and  expenclitores  are  all  as  giren  in  sacoeasiTe 
State  reporu,  less  balances  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  each  year. 
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OF  NEW  TOBK-18T0-'71  TO  18T9-'80. 


1875-^6. 


1876-77. 


1877-78. 


1878-'79. 


1879-'80. 


O   Ov-4 


i8 

'^  a 

IB 

9 


1,585,601 

1,067,199 

541,610 

134,404 

30,175 

6,352 

3,011 

2,135 

1,243,2701 


11,285 

11.824 

93 

10,025 

1,706 

175. 5 

804,802 

$31,017,904 


130, 386, 248  $30, 147, 589  $30, 012, 579 


7,687 

22,522 

36,209 

746 

1,1 

28,294 

19,342 

59 

10,991 

187 
$411  83 

46  92 


1,586,234 

1,023,715 

559,537 

117, 154 

29,519 

6,200 

3,102 

2,705 

1,182,395 


11,2S7 

11,833 

87 

10,031 

1,715 

178.5 

765,546 


1,615,256 

1,032,052 

577, 60d 

113,864 

30,072 

5,522 

3,089 

2,218 

1,186,817 


11,270 

11,824 

84 

10,021 

1,719 

179 

751,534 


1,628,727 

1,030,041 

570,382 

114,460 

30,377 

5,616 

3,468 

3,079 

1,187,041 


11,280 

11,862 

90 

10,050 

1,722 

179 

755,380 


7,850 

22,  .311 

30.161 

835 

1,108 

28,218 

19,738 

59 

11,892 

201 
$401  04 

44  92 


$11,453,272$10,908,761 


11,439,039 


10,976,234 


7,978 

22,589 

30,567 

863 

1,043 

28,661 

19,948 

73 

13,354 

182 
$388  85 

43  44 


$10, 657, 985  $10, 
10,626,506 


8,164 

22,505 

30,669 

891 

1,128 

28,650 

20,297 

78 

14,569 

186 
$374  45 

41  80 


,156,572 
10,349,118 


$3,105,389  $3,130,763  $3,156,063  $3,226,285     $3,251,286'  I.    $25,001   I.  $272,709 


1,641,173 

1,031,593 

573,089 

108,567 

30,909 

.5,753 

3,641 

3,232 

1,183,695 


11,263 

11,899 

83 

10,077 

1,739 

179 

735,653 

$30,747,509 


7,992 

22,738 

30,730 

1,068 

1,083 

28,579 

20,597 

79 

15,404 

195 
$369  56 

41  40 


$10,412,363 
10,296,977 


I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 


D. 

I. 

D. 

I. 

I. 


12,446 
1,552 
2,707 
5,893 

532 
137 
173 
153 
3,346 


17 
37 
7 
27 
17 


I.  138,489 

I.  3,483 

I.  79,441 

D.  26,866 


539 

54 

447 


D.   19,727 
I.  $734,930 


D. 

I. 
I. 
I. 

D. 
D. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
D. 


172 

233 

61 

177 

45 
71 

300 
1 

835 

9 
$4  89 

40 


D.   19,219 


D.  87 

I.  171 

D.  44 

I.  163 

1.  52 

I.  3 

D.  190,663 

I.$7,279,243 


I.    1,511 


I.  $255,791 
D.   52,141 


D. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
D. 

D. 


965 

2,476 

535 

29 
1,912 
2,726 

21 
4,991 

15 
$3  30 

92 


I.  $704,397 
I.  689,073 


«Ttai8  does  not  hiclade  the  United  States  deposit  fond,  $25,000  of  the  income  of  which  goes  annnnllj 
to  increase  the  school  tnnd  principal,  -while  $165,000  more  of  this  income  is  annnAlly  appropriated  to 
the  State  schools.    The  deposit  fund  has  thus  become  substantially  part  of  the  school  fhnd. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  intmsted  with  the  supervision  of  common  school  interests  are  a  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  since  lti54  by  joint  ballot  of  the  State 
senate  and  assembly  for  a  term  of  3  years;  a  district  school  commissioner  for  a  com- 
missioner district  composed  of  a  county  or  part  of  a  county,  elected  by  the  people 
every  third  year  since  1856;  district  trustees,  1  or  3  for  each  ordinary  school  district, 
chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  district  for  1  or  3  years'  terms :  and  boards  of  education  of 
union  school  districts,  chosen  for  3  years'  terms  lifter  the  nrst  election,  these  boards  to 
be  of  3  or  9  members,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  people. 

For  academic  and  collegiate  training,  including  medical  and  law  schools,  there  has 
been  since  1784,  and  more  effectively  since  1787,  a  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  composea  of  the  governor  and  3  other  State  officers,  with  19 
apx>ointed  members,  these  last  without  limitation  of  term. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  common  schools  of  the  State  are  free  to  every  child  5  to  21  years  of  age  residing 
in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  held.  To  aid  in  keepingthem  thus  free,  the  State 
furnishes  from  taxes  and  school  funds  more  than  |3,000,<^  yearly,  distributing  this 
«um  (partly  on  the  basis  of  school  population,  partly  on  that  of  average  attencuuice) 
to  such  districts  as  have  reported  free  schools  held  under  qualified  teachers  the  full 
legal  time.  The  people  raise  by  voluntary  taxation  for  these  schools  about  |7,000,000 
iidditional  to  what  the  State  provides,  making  an  annual  total  of  above  $10,000,000. 
Most  of  this  great  sum  is  used  for  the  pay  of  teachers  and  school  officers;  about 
$2,300,000  for  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  school  libraries,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses ;  about  $200,000  for  training  teacners  in  institutes,  academies,  and 
normal  scnools  under  State  direction;  the  remainder  to  encourage  academic  and 
higher  tiainins  under  State  audioes,  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  few  schools  for 
the  Indians  stfll  residing  in  the  State.  Teachers  for  the  State  schools  must  hold 
diplomas  from  a  State  normal  school,  from  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, from  the  school  commissioner  of  the  district  in  which  they  intend  to  teach,  or 
from  the  corresponding  officer  of  a  village  or  city  that  has  a  school  system  of  its  own. 
To  those  without  such  evidence  of  qualification  no  employment  can  lawfully  be  given, 
nor  any  State  money  lawfully  he  paid.  They  may  attend  the  institutes  held  for  their 
improvement  without  loss  of^pay  for  the  time  so  spent.    School  libraries  have  been 

Provided,  and  since  1838  $50,000  have  annually  been  appropriated  for  them  by  the 
tate,  districts  being  allowed  to  supplement  their  portions  with  $50  annually  for  the 
eurchase  of  books  and  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  bookcases, 
diversion  of  the  State  money  to  other  purposes  is  permitted  when  100  to  125  books 
have  been  secured,  and  this  has  greatly  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  libraries.  The 
minimum  school  term  for  the  State  schools  nas  long  been  28  weeks  of  5  school  days 
each,  inclusive  of  legal  holidays.  In  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provision  for  a 
legal  school  month,  a  calendar  month  is  held  to  be  such  by  the  State  department  of 
oducation. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  showing  for  1879-^80,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  is  not  as  good  as 
one  int^restedin  educational  progress  could  desire.  There  was,  indeed,  an  increase 
of  $255,791  in  the  revenue  for  the  State  schools,  the  usual  $25,000  addition  to  the 
capital  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  so  fpreat  a  rise  in  the  valuation  of  school  prop- 
er^ '  as  indicates  great  increase  of  provision  for  housing  pupils  and  giving  them  seats, 
blackboards,  and  other  needful  advantages,  while  300  more  teachers  than  before  so 
commended  themselves  by  their  work  and  deportment  as  to  be  employed  for  the  ftiU 
term,  177  more  having  also  diplomas  firom  the  normal  schools.  Yet,  with  all  these 
good  indications  of  the  State's  readiness  to  do  its  duty  by  the  schools,  only  1,552  more 
pupils  were  gathered  into  them  for  the  year  out  of  the  12,446  more  children  of  school 
age  and  out  of  5,893  besides  that  appear  to  have  dropped  out  of  private  and  ohurch 
sdiools.  Even  an  increase  of  532  in  academic  classes,  of  137  in  the  normal  schools,  of 
173  under  collegiate  instruction,  and  of  153  under  training  in  law  and  medicine,  did 
not  BO  bring  up  the  whole  enrolment  as  to  prevent  a  decrease  of  3,346  in  the  number 
reported  as  pursuing  some  line  of  education.  The  only  ofGsets  to  this  considerable 
falling  off  are  (1)  an  increase  of  2,707  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  State  schools, 
and  (2)  a  continually  growing  number  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  who  do 
not  come  into  the  Stato  educational  purview,  but  who  attend  drawing  schools,  music 
schools,  cookery  schools,  and  other  means  of  preparation  for  life's  duties  and  for  a 
useful  and  profitable  life  work. 

1  The  inoreaMd  vmloAtion  of  all  aohool  property  for  the  year  wm  $784«930,  half  a  million  of  which 
may  be  taken  aa  repreeenting  new  or  improved  achool-hooaea. 
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r£8Um£  for  ten  years.  « 

Ab  rebpects  laws,  the  changes  from  1871  to  1880  in  matters  tonching  the  State  school 
system  were,  in  1872,  an  act  to  appropriate  annually  for  the  benefit  of  academies  and 
academical  departments  of  union  schools  |t25|000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be 
derived  from  a  tax  of  i^  of  a  mill  on  each  $1  of  taxable  property ;  in  1874,  an  act  "  to 
secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  elementuy  education ; "  in  1875,  an  act  to  make  in- 
struction in  industrial  drawing  obligatory  in  the  State  normal  schools,  in  the  schools 
of  cities,  and  in  union  schools  incorporated  by  special  acts;  in  1876,  an  act  to  secure 
supervision  of  the  schools  in  incorporated  villages  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants,  by 
paying  towards  such  supervision  (800  annually  in  each  case ;  in  1877,  an  act  to  give 
boards  of  education  in  cities  and  villages  and  annual  school  meetings  in  ordinary  dis- 
tricts the  right  and  duty  of  selecting  text  books  for  their  schools,  such  books,  however^ 
once  adopt^  not  to  be  changed  in  less  than  five  years  except  by  a  three-fourths  vote  ; 
and  finally,  in  1880,  an  act  to  authorize  duly  qualified  women  to  vote  at  school  meetings 
and  to  hold  school  offices  and  another  act  to  restrict  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery to  duly  graduated  persons.  There  was  also  in  1874  a  constitutional  change  (sec- 
tion 10,  article  VIII  of  the  constitution  of  1846)  by  which  a  door  was  opened  for  an 
appropriation  of  State  school  monevs  to  private  and  denominational  school  corpora- 
tions or  associations. —  (Code  of  public  instruction,  ltf79,  and  annual  reports.) 

As  respects  the  actual  working  of  the  State  system,  the  figures  show  that  there  ha« 
been  a  great  advance  in  the  value  of  rounds  and  buildings  devoted  to  the  publio 
schools,  the  old  log  school-houses  gradually  disappearing  and  convenient,  often  ele- 

g ant,  ones  of  frame,  brick,  or  stone  coming  in  their  place;  that  the  whole  number  of 
uildings  occupied  by  the  State  schools  was  171  greater  in  1880  than  in  1870-*71,  and 
the  qusdity  in  general  so  much  improved  as  to  increase  the  valuation  by  $7,279,243 ; 
that  the  teaching  in  them  was  also  improved  tbrouch  the  presence  of  4,991  more  in- 
structors trained  in  institutes  and  of  535  more  graduates  of  normal  schools,  besidea 
great  numbers  from  the  teachers'  classes  in  academies  and  fh)m  partial  courses  in  the 
normal  schools ;  while,  on  the  whole,  2,476  more  teachers  were  employed  at  the  close  of 
the  10  years  than  at  the  beginning,  and  2,726  more  were  retained  continuously  through 
the  year.  As  one  consequence  ofthis  better  housing  and  better  teaching,  we  find  an 
increase  of  79,441  in  the  average  daily  attendance  in  State  schools,  though  private  and 
church  schools  fell  ofif  26,866  in  their  attendance. 

But  it  is  discouraging  that  with  a  growth  138,489  in  the  number  bf  youth  entitled 
to  instruction  only  3,4S3  more  pupils  were  on  the  State  school  roUs :  that  under  all 
forms  of  instruction  reported  there  were  19,219  fewer  pupils  in  1880  than  in  1870-71  f 
that  there  were  190,663  fewer  volumes  in  the  district  school  libraries ;  and  that,  with 
a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  teaching,  the  pay  of  teachers  had  diminished 
on  an  average  $3.30  a  year. 

Very  much  of  the  progress  noted  is  ii^  the  numerous  city  and  village  districts  of 
the  State,  where  good  school  boards  and  liberal  pay  of  teachers  are  the  general  rule* 
To  improve  the  unsatisfactory  educational  condition  of  the  country  districts,  the  chief 
teachers  of  the  State  have  for  years  been  urging  the  introduction  of  the  township  sys- 
tem, in  the  hope  of  thus  securing  intelligent  supervision,  better  teaching,  and  more  re- 
munerative pay. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  remnants  of  several  tribes  of  Indians  still  hold  reservations  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  and  of  the  1,590  youth  of  school  age  amons  these,  1,164  were  enrolled 
in  li^9-'80  in  the  State  schools  held  for  them,  the  average  daily  attendance  being  6^>. 
This  was  not  quite  as  good  as  in  1870-'71,  when  out  of  1,774  Indian  school  youth  and 
1,192  enrolment,  there  were  706  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

kinderoXrtsn. 

Only  3  Kindergarten  appear  to  have  existed  in  this  State  in  1871  j  11  were  reportecl 
in  1873,  and  26  in  1876,  while  for  1880  there  were  42  presenting  their  statistics  out  of 
a  list  of  52,  two  of  them  important  normal  training  schools  for  Kindergarten  teachera 
and  several  others  free  Kindergarten  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
officers. 

For  the  care  of  the  interests  of  public  schools  there  is  in  each  city  a  board,  varying 
in  number  and  in  title,  each  city  usually  having  a  superintendent  chosen  by  tne  boaroT 
In  New  York  Cily  the  board  consists  of  21  commissioners  from  the  city  at  large,  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  He  also  appoints  3  inspectors  for  each  of  the  8  school  districts 
into  whicn  the  city  is  divided.  The  commissioners  and  inspectors  serve  for  terms  of 
3  years,  one-third  being  liable  to  change  each  year.  Every  2  years  the  board  elects  a 
city  superintendent  oi  schools  and  7  assistant  superintendents ;  and.  having  first  ap- 
pointed 5  trustees  of  schools  for  each  ward,  changes  or  reappoints*  1  or  the  5  each  year^ 
securing  thus  a  union  of  fresh  life  and  tried  experience. 
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STATISTICS. 


Citifit. 


PopnlAtioiK 
oensatof 
1B80. 


Children  of 
tohoolage. 


Enrolment 
in  public 
■ohooift. 


ATerage 
dailT  At. 
tenuance. 


Number  of 
(eaohers. 


Expend- 
iture. 


Albany 

Auburn 

Binghamton 

Brooklyn 

Buffido 

Cohoea 

Elmira 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

Kingston 

Lookport 

Long  Island  City 

.  KewDurgh 

New  York 

Ogdensburg 

Oswego 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Rome 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 


00,003 

21.024 

17,815 

500,080 

165,187 

10,418 

20,541 

8,070 

0,105 

8,780 

13.522 

17,120 

18,050 

1,208,577 

10.841 

21,117 

20,207 

88,863 

12.104 

10,820 

13,655 

51,701 

56,504 

83,031 


35,411 

6,070 

4,852 

181,088 

66,000 
7,001 
6^207 
2,076 
2,680 
2,704 
4,000 
5,656 
5.807 
385,000 
4,044 
8.677 
6,002 

87,000 


2,528 
4.500 
18,282 
18,464 
11,812 


14,040 
8,040 
8,147 

00,663 

18,600 
8,760 
4,253 
1,158 
1,075 
1.880 
2,640 
8,742 
3,348 
177.611 
2,070 
4.102 
3,120 

12,871 


0,175 
2,232 
2,166 
52,677 
14,555 
1,601 
8.032 


1,384 
1,083 
1,585 


2,218 
113, 108 
1,114 
2.738 
2,020 


1,742 
2.288 
8,276 
8,351 
5.401 


1,061 


7,426 
5.613 
3,727 


250 

66 

58 

1,315 

438 
43 
77 
21 
32 
32 
44 
50 
58 
3,292 
30 
67 

.59 

250 


33 
42 
178 
142 
102 


$186,186 
52,781 
43,847 
885.840 
847,205 
33,882 
70.845 
15,647 
24,888 
22,472 
32.418 


44,135 
8,415,822 
21,263 
38,831 
37,835 


21.004 
23,082 
128,848 
106,380 
84,588 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Albany  during  1879-'80  improved  4  of  its  public  school  buildings  in  the  direction  of 
healthy  increa^d  accommoaations,  and  teaching  facilities,  adding  seating  capacity 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  new  building.  One  new  building  was  nearly  completed  at 
date  of  report,  and  the  erection  of  several  others,  to  take  the  place  of  old  ones,  was 
contemplated.  The  public  school  enrolment  was  5ti3  less  than  the  year  before,  aver- 
age daily  attendance  less  by  18,  while  in  punctuality  there  was  a  gain  of  I  per  cent. 
M  compared  with  1871,  the  increase  in  enrolment  was  3,110.  and  in  average  daily 
attendance,  2,996.  The  arrangements,  classification,  and  stanaard  of  admission  of  the 
hiffh  school  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  reported  in  1876-79.  The  3  evening 
schools,  in  the  report  of  the  year  before  regarded  as  of  questionable  utility,  seem  to 
have  been  discontinued.  In  the  high  school  there  was  an  attendance  of  595.  The 
condition  of  all  the  schools  was  reported  as  highly  satisfactory.— (City  rex>ort,  1879-'80.) 

Auburn  continued  to  class  her  public  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the 
last  having  English  and  classical  departments.  In  1879-'80  uiere  was  an  increase  of 
104  in  enrolment,  of  45  in  average  oaily  attendance^  and  of  10  teachers.  The  hish 
school  graduated  28.  New  and  emarged  school  buildings  had  been  erected  durinj^  the 
year  before,  and  a  seneral  improvement  of  the  old  ones  nad  put  all  in  good  condition, 
especially  as  to  Hght.  heat,  and  ventilation.  Nearly  83  per  cent,  of  pupils  registered 
attended  more  than  tne  14  weeks  required  by  the  compmsory  law,  white  over  76  per 
cent,  attended  more  than  20  weeks.  The  report  is  silent  as  to  the  evening  school 
neretofore  reported.  Comparing  1870-71  with  1879-^80,  the  increase  in  school  popula- 
tion was  1,487;  in  teachers,  26;  in  enrolment,  206;  in  average  attendance,  662;  in 
attendance  in  private  schools,  500;  and  13  of  the  40  teachers  employed  10  vears  ago 
were  still  connected  with  the  schools.  The  high  school  during  the  10  years  nad  gTMl- 
uated  136.  The  most  important  modification  of  the  course  otstudy  was  the  introiduc- 
tion  of  systematic  training  in  vocal  music  and  industrial  drawing  in  all  the  grades, 
the  last  in  1875.  One  feature  of  the  school  work  which  proved  very  valuable  was  the 
punctually  attended  teachers'  monthly  meetings. —  (City  report,  1879-^80.) 

Binghamton  continued  to  class  her  public  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high, 
the  course  covering  12  years.  The  hign  school  had  4  courses,  English,  scientific,  Latin- 
scientific,  and  classical^  each,  except  the  English,  extending  over  4  years.  Tbis  course 
of  study  for  the  first  time  became  uniform  and  definite  in  1878;  vocal  music  and  in- 
dustrial drawing  are  included.  In  1879-^60  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  not  in 
school  was  2,672  more  than  the  daily  attendance,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
1,230,  showing  that  the  compulsory  law  had  not  secured  in  this  place  the  desired  re- 
sult.—  (Return.) 

The  Brooklyn  board  of  education  in  1880  had  under  its  care  58  separate  school 
organizationsj  conducted  in  60  buildings,  with  seating  capacity  for  64,^,  under  the 
supervision  ot  53  local  oonmiittees,  besides  having  the  direction  of  the  courses  of  study 
in  sevend  benevolent  institutions,  only  3  of  which  receive  any  portion  of  the  public 
fund.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  inspect  them  and  decide  whether  they 
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may  participate  in  the  distribntion  of  tlie  10  per  cent,  of  the  excise  fees  for  selling; 
alcoholic  beverages.  In  place  of  the  11  indastrial  schools  mentioned  in  report  of  1879 
only  3  appear  in  report  of  1880,  and  6  orphan  asylums.  In  these  3  indastrial  schools 
604  chilcmsn  were  taught  who  otherwise  would  have  received  no  instruction.  The 
teachers  see  that  these  children  have  shoes,  then  a  breakfast  for  such  as  have  had 
none,  and  that  they  are  washed  and  fumishea  with  at  least  one  comfortable  garment, 
and  at  noon  a  dinner.  In  the  6  orphan  asylums  instruction  is  given  in  the  common 
branches,  and  during  the  year  1,583  were  taught,  making  a  total  in  both  classes  of 
institutions  of  2,187^  It  is  estimated  that  about  50,000  attend  private  and  parochial 
schools,  an  increase  of  30,000  over  1879.  Brooklyn  classes  her  schools  as  central 
grammar  (with  3  divisions  and  6  grades),  intermediate,  and  primary  (each  having  6 
grades).  The  29  schools  were  in  session  206  days,  during  which  there  were  tausht  in 
them,  during  some  portion  of  the  year,  93,923;  adding  to  these  the  number  m  the 
industrial  and  orphan  schools,  2,187,  and  the  50,(M)0  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
a  grand  total  of  146,110  is  reached.  In  the  412  sessions  held  there  was  a  decrease 
of  615  in  number  taught  and  of  181  in  average  attendance,  attributed  to  the  preva- 
lence of  contagious  diseases  during  the  4  months  preceding  vacation.  The  11  evening 
schools  were  in  session  11  weeks,  with  an  improvement  m  discipline  and  usefulness 
secured  by  the  employment  of  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  than  heretofore  t'ugaged. 
An  additional  evening  high  school  was  established  and  held  a  session  of  7  weeks,  with 
an  enrolment  of  572  and  an  average  attendance  of  308;  the  other,  with  a  session  of  11 
weeks,  enrolled  817,  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  391.  The  total  enrolment  in 
the  13  evening  schools  was  7,871,  with  an  average  attendance  of  4,421,  employing  196 
teachers.  In  the  school  buildings  now  occupied  there  are  sittings  for  8,500  additional 
pupils,  while  there  were  6,500  in  the  schools  below  the  statutory  age  of  5  years.  The 
estmiated  value  of  school  property  was  $5,087,053.  Music,  drawing,  and  penmanship 
entered  into  the  instruction  for  the  year. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Buffalo  in  1879-^^  had  42  school  buUdings,  containing  228  rooms ;  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  enrolment  of  6,110  and  in  daily  attendance  of  252;  increase  in  teachers,  3. 
Music,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  German  were  tausht  by  special  teachers.  There 
was  an  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  of  9,628.  At  last  date 
of  information  in  regard  to  the  schools  they  were  arranged  under  3  departments,  pri- 
mary, grammar,  and  high,  the  2  former  having  10  grades,  the  last  4  courses,  business, 
EnguuBh,  scientino,  and  classical.  Buffalo  claims  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first 
free  schools  in  the  State  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  city. 

Cohoea  reported 8  school  buddings,  49  school  rooms,  with  2,110  sittings;  increase  in 
enrolment,  173;  decrease  in  daily  attendance,  164.  Evening  schools  were  taught  and 
speciid  instruction  given  in  music  and  industrial  drawing  in  all  the  grades.  The  city 
classes  her  schools  as  primary^  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  each  department  con- 
sisting of  3  grades  and  each  rnde  occupying  1  year.  There  was  an  estimated  enrolment 
in  private  and  parochial  scnools  of  bOO,  and  an  estimated  value  of  school  property  of 
imOOO.— (City  return.) 

Mlmira  in  1879-^80  haa  6  school  buildings,  containing  33  rooms ;  number  of  sittings 
not  given.  The  city  arranges  her  public  schools  in  4  departments,  primary,  inter- 
mediate, advanced,  and  academic,  each  having  three  divisions  covering  1  year.  The 
academv  has  Junior,  middle,  and  senior  classes,  one  school  year  being  allotted  to  the 
work  of  each  class.  There  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  of  139;  a  decrease  in  daily 
attendance  of  48  and  of  4  in  teachers,  with  an  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial 
schools  of  300.  Evening  schools  appear  to  have  been  taught  and  special  instruction 
given  in  music.  Teachers  are  required  to  meet  on  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month, 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  for  such  drill  and  exercise  as  may  fit  them 
to  secure  unity  and  efficiency  in  their  work. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Ithaca  in  1879^*80  built  a  new  school-house,  giving  to  the  city  a  total  of  6  buildingSy 
containing  23  rooms,  with  1,613  sittings.  For  private  and  parochial  schools  there  were 
3  buildings,  with  an  enrolment  of  75.  The  public  schools  were  classed  as  primary, 
inteimediate,  and  high,  covering  12  years  of  study,  of  which  4  were  devoted  to  the  high 
school.  In  this,  after  the  first  year,  there  are  4  courses,  English,  scientific,  Latin- 
scientific,  and  oiassicaL  This  school  had  an  enrolment  of  192,  and  reported  to  the 
regents  102  as  having  pursued  higher  studies  for  at  least  4  months,  a  number  greater 
than  for  any  previous  year.  In  enrolment  of  all  the  schools  there  was  an  increase  of 
144 ;  in  daily  attendance,  of  115.  Comparing  1879-^80  with  1870-'71  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  school  population  of  522 ;  in  average  attendance,  of  712,  and  in  expenditure, 
of  $15,687.  In  1874-75  the  present  graded  system  was  established,  under  which  the 
schools  have  attained  a  high  position. — (Report  and  return.) 

Kingston  in  1879-'80  had  in  its  special  school  district  5  school  buildings,  containing 
29  rooms,  with  1,671  sittings.  Ail  the  houses,  with  their  outbuildings,  fences,  and 
grounds,  were  improved  during  the  summer  recess.  The  board  classed  its  schools  as 
primary,  high,  and  academic.  In  all  the  schools  below  the  academy  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  94  in  enrolment  and  of  100  in  daily  attendance,  and,  including  the  91  in  the 
academy,  the  decrease  was  1 17  as  compared  with  1878-79.    This  falling  off  was  largely 
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caused  by  local  circamstances  which  were  unusual  and  are  not  likely  to  recur.  The 
number  of  days  lost  by  absence  and  tardiness  was  1,347  below  that  of  1878-'79.  In 
the  primary  school  there  was  a  marked  improvement,  the  pupils  promoted  to  the 
grade  above  being  not  only  better  scholars,  but  in  their  average  age  below  those  of  any 
previous  year.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  music  and  industrial  drawing.  The 
estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  was  197,  being  3  less  than  in  the 
previous  year. —  (Citv  report  and  return.  J 

Lockport  in  1879-'80  had  7  school  buildings  containing  33  rooms  with  2,664  sittings, 
and  continued  to  arrange  its  schools  under  4  departments,  primary,  intermediate, 
grammar,  and  academic,  divided  into  11  erades,  each  grade  below  the  academic  com- 
prising the  work  of  one  year,  except  the  first,  which  required  about  6  mcmths.  The 
system  of  gradation  was  thus  that  of  yearly  ^ades,  with  half  yearly  divisions,  so 
that  in  nearly  all  classes  there  might  be  2  divisions  of  pupils,  one  a  half  year  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other.  In  the  academic  department  there  were  2  optional  coorses  of  4 
years  each,  English  or  classical.  Frencn  or  German  could  be  taken  in  the  place  of 
Latin  in  the  English  course.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  music,  industrial  draw- 
ing, penmanship,  German,  and  French.  There  was  the  same  number  of  teachers  aa 
in  the  previous  year,  with  but  a  slight  variation  in  enrolment  and  daily  attendance, 
while  there  was  an  estimated  enrolment  of  500  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  The 
estimated  value  of  school  property  was  $105,000. — (City  report  and  return.) 

At  L&ng  Island  City  the  training  in  correct  expression  as  the  basis  of  grammatical 
instruction  was  begun  with  the  primary  grades,  and  afterwards  technical  grammar 
was  made  practical  by  combining  it  with  composition  writing.  In  teaching  arithme- 
tic, principles  were  explained  first,  and  then  practical  examples  based  on  these  princi- 
ples were  given  the  pupils  to  solve,  the  teacher  making  explanations  to  those  that 
failed  after  an  earnest  effort  to  succeed.  United  States  history  was  taught  witk 
special  aim  to  place  before  the  pupils  examples  worthy  of  imitation,  with  such  philoeo- 
phy  of  history  as  they  could  comprehend.  And  as  one  teacher  held,  a  State  certific«t# 
and  8  others  diplomas  from  normal  schools,  while  27  pupils  passed  so  good  an  exami- 
nation as  to  receive  licenses  to  teach,  it  may  be  presumed  that  much  of  the  teaching 
for  the  year  was  very  jeood. — (Report.) 

Newburgh  in  1879-'80  continued  to  arrange  its  schools  under  3  departmenta,  primary^ 
grammar,  and  academic,  with  increased  thoroughness  in  all  the  gradee  of  stndy. 
The  enrolment  was  617  more  than  in  187^-79,  the  daily  attendance  21  less,  and  2  mora 
teachers  were  employed.  There  were  6  school  buildings,  having  58  rooms,  with  2,500 
sittings.    Industrial  drawing,  which  by  the  law  of  1875  was  then  introduced  into  tba 

Erimary  schools,  was  in  187^80  for  the  first  time  taught  in  all  the  grades.  Truancy 
ad  been  much  lessened.  The  half  day  system  had  been  advantageously  introdaoed 
in  the  lowest  gr.ide.  An  improved  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  was  also  introdnced, 
in  which  2  text  '>ooks,  instead  of  5,  were  used,  dropping  much  that  was  regarded  as 
useless  and  drilJng  thoroughly  in  what  was  practical.  The  results  obtained  were 
quite  satisfactoi  V'.  The  evening  schools  were  poorly  attended.  There  were  244 
enrolled  in  priva  o  and  parochiad  schools.  The  estimated  value  of  school  proper^ 
was  $185,000. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

New  York  in  1879-'80  had  under  the  management  of  her  board  of  education  114  pri- 
mary schools  and  departments ;  103  grammar  schools,  besides  5  grammar  and  primary 
schools  for  colored  children  :  24  evenmg  schools  for  the  common  branches,  2  for  colored 
children,  and  1  evening  high  school  for  males ;  a  normal  college  for  females ;  trainiiig 
department  of  the  normal  college,  and  1  nautical  school ;  in  all,  252  public  scho^ 
and  departmeuts,  besides  16  corporate  schools  which  participate  in  the  school  fond^ 
making  a  total  of  268.  The  whole  number  taught,  including  1,359  colored,  1^472  in 
evening  schools,  191  in  the  nautical  and  23,061  in  corporate  schools,  ^^nounted  to 
267,944,  an  increase  of  3.771;  while  the  average  attendance  was  133,096;  coat  of 
teachers'  wages  $2,550,000,  as  against  $2,497,947  in  1878-79,  an  increase  of  $52,063. 
There  were  127  school  buildings,  4  of  which  were  built  in  1880,  with  accommodaiions 
for  144,413.  Of  the  3,169  teachers  in  the  day  schools,  222  were  men  and  2,947  women; 
while  245  were  in  evening  schools  and  273  were  teachers  of  special  subjects :  music,  draw- 
ing, French,  and  Crerman.  There  were  1,500  sittings  added,  and  5,600  new  sitting 
were  to  be  completed  by  May  1,  1881.  The  large  decrease  of  attendance  at  the  colored 
schools  since  1878  and  the  presence  of  many  colored  children  in  the  other  schools  in- 
dicated the  gradual  absorption  of  a  large  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  sei>arat«  class 
of  schools.  The  evening  high  school  continued  to  furnish  instruction  to  a  large  claaa 
of  young  and  middle-aged  men,  a  great  majority  of  whom  devote  their  time  to  soma 
stndy  which  will  be  of  most  practical  use  to  them.  The  number  admitted  was  1,176, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  1,054,  of  whom  76  were  present  every  evening  dnring 
the  term ;  450  received  certificates,  and  45  diplomas.  In  both  the  evening  schools  the 
average  attendance  during  the  term  of  90  nights  was  6,619,  of  whom  4,1^  were  mal«a 
and  2^7  females.  Important  changes  were  made  in  the  classification,  time  of  coin- 
mencing  instruction,  appointment  of  teachers,  courses  of  study,  and  location  of  theaa 
schools.    The  Normal  College,  including  the  training  department,  had  in  1880  an  aver. 
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age  attendance  of  2,147,  and  graduated  361;  making  since  1870  a  total  of  2,263  ffrodu- 
ates,  of  whom  more  than  three-foortiis  have  taught  in  the  public  schools ;  at  date  of 
report,  100  were  employed.  Thorough  training  is  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  highest  grammar  grades,  the  school  being  not 
only  the  largest  of  the  kind,  but  the  best  equipped  for  the  work  it  was  established  to  do. 
The  nautical  school  on  board  the  ship  St.  Mary's  continued  to  do  satisfactory  work. 
The  number  of  boys  at  the  examination,  April,  18d0,  was  97,  there  being  an  average 
monthly  attendance  of  105.  The  usual  summer  cruise  began  in  May,  and  after  visit- 
ing several  porta  in  Europe  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  the  ship  re- 
turned in  October,  having  made  a  cruise  of  8,000  miles,  when  46  of  the  bo^s  graduated 
and  soon  found  employment.  The  boys  in  this  school  are  thoroughly  tram^  in  navi- 
gation and  seamanship,  and  some  of  its  graduates  have  become  officers  of  ships  and 
are  highl^r  esteemed  in  the  service.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  an  institu- 
tion sustained  by  city  taxation  and  offering  tuition  free,  had  in  February,  1880.  an  en- 
rolment of  1,138^  being  122  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  due, to  a  change  in  the 
standard  of  admission.  The  recent  adoption  of  a  graded  course  of  music  throughout 
was  giving  general  satisfaction.  The  gradual  introduction  of  the  Normal  College 
graduates  as  teachers  of  musie  contributed  largely  to  the  improvement.  In  nearly 
every  department,  male  as  well  as  female,  music  had  grown  to  be  an  interesting  feature 
in  class  room  exercises.  In  drawing  much  creditable  work  was  done.  Of  the  2,415 
classes  examined,  1,073  were  marked  excellent,  089  good,  52  fair;  making  an  average 
proficiency  of  92  per  cent.  The  discipline  of  the  schools,  previously  reporte<l  as  highly 
commendable,  continued  to  receive  increased  attention  with  encouraging  results. 
The  severest  punishment  allowed  by  law  was  suspension.  During  the  year  only  150 
were  suspended,  87  from  the  male  grammar  school,  1  ftt>m  the  iemale,  60  from  the 
primary  departments,  and  2  from  colored  schools,  being  40  less  than  during  the  previ- 
ous year ;  of  these,  36  were  restored.  The  total  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools  from  lc<71  to  1880  was  f34,093,283.->(City  report,  1880.) 

Ogdensburg  arranges  her  schools  as  primary  and  grammar,  each  having  a  four  years' 
eourse;  had  9  school  buildings,  containing  14  rooms  with  2,500  sittings;  estimated  en- 
rolment in  private  and  parochial  schools,  570.  The  schools  were  taught  199  of  the 
200  school  days.    The  estimated  value  of  school  property  was  $45,000.— ( C i ty  return . ) 

Otwego  had  15  school  buildings,  containing  21  school  rooms  with  3,860  sittings.  She 
classes  her  schools  as  primary,  with  a  three  years'  course,  and  grammar,  with  a  junior 
and  Sf'uior  course  of  three  years  each.  There  were  also  an  unclassified  school  with  no 
prescribed  course  of  study  and  an  arithmetic  school  for  winter  only.  The  estiinatod 
enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  was  1,246.  Schools  were  taught  197  of  the 
198  school  days  in  the  year.  Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $168,380. —  (City 
return.^ 

Poughkeepsie  in  1879-'80  arranged  her  schools  under  four  departments,  introductory, 
primary,  grammar,  and  high,  covering  12  years,  3  to  each  of  the  first  two,  2  to  the 
grammar,  and  4  to  the  high,  all  taught  in  12  schools,  11  of  which  are  below  the  high, 
occupying  11  school-houses,  with  53  rooms  and  2,930  sittings.  There  wore  12  private 
and  parochial  schools,  with  an  estimated  enrolment  of  712.    Special  instruction  was 

fiven  in  music.  In  enrolment  there  was  a  decrease  of  782,  in  average  attendance  of 
66,  and  in  teachera  of  9.  The  progress  of  the  schools  in  all  the  departments  was  re- 
ported to  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year  as  shown  in  the  percentage  of  attendance 
to  enrolment,  in  thoroughness  and  fairness  of  examinations,  and  in  promptness  in  re- 
porting.   Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $122,000. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

Boc&ster's  school  system  includes  live  department*,  primary,  intermediate,  indus- 
trial, free  academy,  and  corporate.  Statistics  beyond  those  given  in  the  table  are  not 
reported  at  date  of  going  to  press. 

In  Saratoga  Springa  the  public  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  junior,  grammar, 
and  academic,  occupying  12  buildings,  with  15  rooms  and  1,712  sittings.  In  private 
and  parochial  schools  there  was  an  estimated  enrolment  of  1.59.  Instruction  in  music 
by  a  special  teacher  and  in  drawing  by  the  regular  teachers  was  given  in  all  the  depart- 
ments. An  evening  school  was  in  session  under  two  teachers,  with  an  enrolment  of  69. 
The  enrolment  and  average  daily  attendance  were  about  the  same  as  in  1879.  Esti^- 
mated  value  of  school  property,  $71,000. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

The  public  schools  ot  Schenectady  were  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar, 
and  high,  each  having  4  courses  of  3  years,  with  a  supx>lementary  course  of  1  year  for 
young  ladies.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  450 ;  estimated 
value  of  school  property.  $72,000. —  (Ciiy  report  and  return.) 

Syracuse  had  18  school  buildings^  with  94  rooms  with  8.643  sittings.  The  schools 
were  classed  as  high,  senior,  junior,  and  primary,  employing  169  regular  and  2 
special  teachers.  In  average  daily  attendance  there  was  a  gain  of  92;  percentage  on 
enrolment,  96.  The  curriculum  in  some  departments  was  much  improved.  Great  im- 
provement in  writing  was  made,  a  special  teacher  beinf^  introduced  into  the  primary 
schools,  who  used  the  pencil  instead  of  the  pen.  Drawing  and  nmsic  were  taught  in 
all  the  grades  by  special  teachers.    The  ungraded  and  evening  schools  were  discou- 
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tinned.  A  training  school  to  fit  yonng  ladies  to  teach  was  established.  Sewing  schools 
wen)  opened  in  all  the  wards  but  one  by  the  ladies  of  an  employment  society.  £s* 
timated  valne  of  school  property,  $779,900. — (City  re^rt  and  return.) 

Troy  in  1879*'60  had  17  school  buildings,  containing  45  school  rooms  with  6,500 
sittings.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high, 
with  an  enrolment  of  446  beyond  that  of  the  previous  year ;  but  there  was  a  Iohs  of 
46  in  attendance  and  of  9  in  teachers.  Besides  these,  2  orphan  asylnms  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board  of  education  and  participate  in  the  school  fund :  the  Troy 
Orphan  Asylum,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  71,  and  Troy  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  with 
a  daily  attendance  of  175.  There  were  13  private  and  parochial  schools;  estimat^ed 
enrolnient,  1,200.  The  high  school  had  a  monthly  attendance  of  137.  Special  in- 
struction was  given  in  vocal  music.  For  a  good  part  of  the  year,  meetings  were  held 
on  Saturdays  £>r  normal  training  of  teachers.  The  school-bouses  were  in  bad  con- 
dition, yetVhe  work  of  the  year  was  progressive.  The  examinations  tor  admission  to 
the  high  school  indicated  better  work  m  all  the  grades  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Writing  in  some  form  was  a  daily  exercise  from  the  day  a  child  entered  on  to  the  end 
of  the  course.  In  discipline  there  was  a  pleasing  improvement,  indicating  a  better 
governing  power  at  work,  the  suspensions  being  only  26.  Estimated  value  of  school 
property,  ^3,800. — (City  report  and  return.) 

JJtka  reported  18  school  buildings,  with  40  rooms  and  4,694  sittings.  The  schools 
were  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  advanced,  and  academic,  the  first  3  having 
courses  of  3  years  each,  while  the  academic  included  a  normal  course  of  2  years  and  an 
academic  of  4,  the  studies  of  the  first  2  years  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  normal. 
There  was  an  iucreased  enrolment  of  235  over  previous  year;  average  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance on  enrolment,  74.  The  ungraded  and  evening  schools  seem  to  have  been 
successful,  the  former  havinc  an  enrolment  of  77  and  the  latter  of  235.  The  annoy- 
ances occasioned  by  having  boys  and  girls  together  in  the  evening  schools  have  been 
avoided  by  giving  to  them  each  2  separate  evenings.  The  various  improvements  of 
school  property  begun  in  1878-'79  were  completed,  and  the  buildings  were  all  in  good 
repair,  with  remodelled  and  enlarged  rooms,  new  furniture,  and  a  general  improve- 
ment in  sanitary  condition.  Still  more  repairs  were  going  on  and  the  erection  of  two 
large  houses  was  progressing.  Special  instructiou  was  given  in  music,  drawing,  and 
pemnanship.  Encouraging  progress  was  made  in  discipline  and  arresting  truancy, 
iiud  the  year  was  one  of  prosperity.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial 
schools,  1,100;  estimated  value  of  school  property,  $688,479. — (City  report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  ^'ORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  laws  of  1875,  the  State  superintendent  has  general  supervision  of  the  State 
normals  at  Brockport,  Buffalo,  Cortland,  Fredonia,  Gcneseo,  Oswego,  and  Potsdam, 
as  well  as  of  any  other  State  normals  established  hereafter.  The  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity are  associated  with  the  State  superintendent  in  the  management  of  the  Albany 
school.  All  these  schools  were  in  active  operation  prior  to  1870,  except  those  at 
Bufi'alo  and  Geneseo,  which  were  organized  in  1871.  Appointments  for  admission  are 
ma<le  by  the  State  superintendent,  subject  to  a  required  examination.  There  are  three 
courses  of  study:  an  elementary  English,  an  advanced  English,  and  a  clnssical,  cov- 
ering, respectively,  two,  three,  and  four  years  of  40  weeks  each.  Academical  de- 
partments were  maintained  until  June,  1877,  in  7  of  the  schools  (the  one  at  Albany 
alone  excepted):  since  then  only  the  normals  at  Brockport  and  Fredonia  retain  such 
<lepartmenti».  There  were,  however,  so-called  academic  pupils  at  some  of  the  schools, 
yet  no  separate  classes,  except  at  Geneseo,  where  there  was  one  separate  recitation  daily 
for  this  class  of  pupils.  These  normals  are  reported  to  be  growing  in  usefulness  and 
favor.  In  1W70-71  there  was  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2,301  pupils  and  19G  were 
graduated.  In  1879-^80  the  number  of  pupils  was  5,753;  number  of  graduates,  271. 
For  detailed  statistics  of  pupils  in  the  training  schools  and  normal  departments,  see 
Table  III  of  the  appendix.  For  a  fuller  description  of  these  schools,  sec  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. — (State  reports  and  circulars.) 

OTHER  FORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Xormal  College  of  the  City  of  Neto  York  opened  on  February  15,  1870,  with  1,068 
students  admitted  by  competitive  written  examination  and  37  by  private  examina- 
tion, 1,105  in  all.  The  college  was  then  organized  in  3  divisions — introductory, 
sophomore,  and  senior— and  a  3  years'  course  was  maintained  until  1879,  when  it  was 
extended  to  4  years  for  all  new  students.  The  standard  of  admission  has  been  grad- 
ually raised  during  these  years,  and  yet  in  1880  (though  the  questions  lor  admission 
were  more  diflScnlt  than  ever  before)  650  candidat-es  passed  a  successful  examination. 
The  number  of  graduates  in  1870  was  96;  in  1680  it  was  361,  there  being  then  2,378 
students.— (City  report  for  1870,  tenth  annual  report,  and  return.) 
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A  training  school  for  yonng  ladies  intending  to  teach  was  organized  at  Syracnse  In 
1879-'80.— (City  report.) 

A  Normal  Training  School  for  Kindergarten  Teachera.  orgauized  in  1B72  in  New  York 
City,  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  John  Kraos  and  Mrs.  Kraus-Bolte.  The  coarse  is 
2  years.  In  1879  there  were  27  papils  attending.  Another,  with  a  course  of  9  months 
in  ordinary  cases,  is  in  charge  of  Bliss  Emily  M.  Coe,  of  the  American  Kindergarten,  in 
the  same  city. 

teachers'  classes  in  academies  and  colleges. 

In  1877  the  regents  of  the  university  were  authorized  to  designate  academies  and 
academical  departments  of  union  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  to  give 
instruction  "  in  the  science  and  practice  of  common  school  teaching."  The  annual 
appropriation  for  this  work  was  made  from  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  but  for 
several  years  the  income  of  this  fund  has  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  appropriations 
made.  Recently  notice  was  given  by  the  comptroller  to  the  regents  that  aft^r  allow- 
ing apportionments  for  instruction  given  during  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of  1878-79 
payments  would  be  withheld  until  further  action  by  the  legislature.  Owing  to  this, 
the  regents  decided  that  no  appointments  to  cive  such  instruction  could  be  legall^ 
made  until  the  requisite  fund  should  be  provided.  The  legislature,  however,  appropn- 
ated  $27,832  for  teachers'  classes  in  academies  in  1880,  and  it  was  hoped  that  like  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose  would  be  continued.  Instruction  was  also  ^ven  in  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  school  discipline,  &c..  towards  the  close  of  the  summer  term  at  Alfred 
University,  Am*ed,  and  Hamilton  College,  Clinton ;  but  at  Hamilton  this  appears  to 
have  ceased  with  1880. — (State  report  and  catalogues.) 

teachers'  INBTH'U'IVS. 

Under  the  general  school  law  each  school  commissioner  is  to  organize  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, or  in  concert  with  the  other  commissioners  in  his  county  to  organize  for  the 
combined  districts,  a  teachers'  institute,  and  to  secure  the  attendance  ot  all  the  teach- 
ers thereat,  if  possible.  The  act  relating  to  institutes  does  not  apply  to  the  couuty  of 
New  York,  ana  the  territory  of  Hamilton  County  is  so  situated  that  the  teachers  are 
better  accommodated  in  the  institutes  of  adjoining  counties.  In  1871  institutes  were 
held  in  the  other  58  counties,  with  an  attendance  of  10,413  teachers,  at  an  average 
expense  of  $1.65  per  capita:  in  1880  there  were  79  institutes,  15,404  in  attendance ; 
expense,  $1.01  per  capita.  Tne  usual  institute  was  organized  in  1880  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Indian  reservations.  The  institutes  are  reported  to  l>e 
of  far  greater  value  now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago  and  to  have  grown  steadily 
in  favor  with  commissioners,  teachers,  and  the  public. — (State  report) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

These  were  in  1880  Barnes'  Educational  Monthly,  published  simultaneously  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  and  then  in  its  sixth  volume ;  the  School  Bulletin,  Syracuse  (organ 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association),  entering  it«  seventh  volume  that  year;  the  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  then  in  its  third  year;  the  American  Kindergarten  Magazine,  dating 
from  1878,  published  monthly  iu  New  York  City;  the  New  York  School  Journal,  a 
weekly,  which  sent  out  its  twelfth  volume  in  1880.  These  journals  were  devoted  more 
especially  to  the  school  interests  of  the  State,  from  Kindergarten  instruction  upwards. 
In  addition  there  were  the  Industrial  Monthly  and  the  Industrial  News,  the  latter 
published  by  the  Inventors*  Institute,  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  both  monthlies  com- 
menced in  1880^  and  giving  sometimes  valuable  information  in  reference  to  technical 
education.  Within  the  decade  came  the  University  Monthly,  a  journal  of  school  and 
home  education  published  in  New  York  City  in  1871  and  1872,  and  the  Journal  of 
Edncation,  published  in  Brooklyn  in  1875  and  1876.  Arrangements  were  made  at  the 
close  of  1880  to  transfer  to  the  office  of  the  School  Bulletin  at  Syracnse  the  Kindergar- 
ten monthly  published  for  some  years  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  the  title  of  the  New 
Education,  with  which  had  been  connected  the  Kindergarten  Messenger,  formerly 
published  at  Boston.  The  Sanitary  Engineer  contained  in  1880  much  information  as 
to  sanitary  arrangements. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  1870,  the  academies  of  the  State  consisted  of  2  classes,  those  incorporated  by  the 
regents  and  subject  to  visitation  by  thera,  and  high  schools  or  free  academies,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  free  school  system  of  the  State.  The  number  of  academies  subject 
to  the  visitation  of  the  regents  in  1870  was  144 ;  free  or  unincorporated  academies, 
82;  whole  number  of  students,  30,000.  In  1880  there  were  30,909  pupils  under  in- 
struction, while  the  number  of  academies  by  the  latest  regents*  report  (that  for  1879) 
was  250.  The  standard  in  this  class  of  schools  is  said  to  be  well  kept  up,  and  is 
gradually  raised  by  means  of  questions  issued  to  each  school  by  the  regents^  these 
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questions  forming  the  basis  of  the  examinations  for  admission,  standing,  and  gradua- 
tion. The  preliminary  examinations  continue  to  be  conducted  as  in  former  years, 
while  the  advanced  academic  examinations,  as  required  bv  law  of  1677,  have  been  in 
operation  since  June,  1878,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  These  last  include  a 
graduating  course,  revised  by  a  conmiittee  of  the  University  Convocation  in  1879,  and 
a  college  entrance  course,  which  embraces  subjects  recommended  by  the  University 
Convocation  in  1865. — (State  and  regents'  reports.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  ap- 
pendix, and  for  summaries  of  these,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEOBS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  colleges  of  this  State'recog^ized  by  the  State  board  of  regents  and  reporting  to 
it,  with  the  recognized  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  form  the  UiUvernty  of  the  State  of 
New  Torkf  for  which  the  academies  under  the  supervision  of  the  regents  are  the  pre- 
paratory schools.  There  is  no  other  State  university  than  the  one  thus  constituted. 
Its  standard,  as  determined  by  the  amount  of  academic  preparation  for  admission  to 
it  and  by  the  courses  of  the  greater  part  of  the  colleges  that  compose  it,  is  fairly  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  day,  and  is  in  quiet  and  steady  process  of  advancement  through 
an  increasing  thoroughness  in  the  examinations  for  admission  from  the  250  academies 
which  receive  their  examination  papers  from  the  regents.  Of  the  27  literary  colleges 
charteretl  or  recognized  as  parts  of  tne  university  and  still  survivinff,  one,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Albany,  exists  thus  far  only  in  its  departments  of  law  ana  medicine^  which 
have  become  connected  with  Union  University,  Schenectady :  another,  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  exists  only  in  its  medical  department ;  a  third,  Genesee  College,  Lima 
(better  known  as  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary),  appears  to  have  settled  down 
into  a  mere  popular  secondary  school ;  a  fourth,  Martin  Luther  College,  Buffalo,  has, 
from  poverty,  not  been  able  to  organize  itself  upon  a  fair  collegiat'C  basis,  and  asks  to 
be  taken  from  the  collegiate  list.  The  remaining  23  were,  in  1880,  in  the  order  of 
their  charters  and  with  the  dates  of  these :  (1)  Columbia  CoUege,  New  York  (Protes- 
tant Episcopal),  1754,  known  till  1874  as  King's  College;  (2)  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady ( llnion  Church),  1795^  rechartered  in  1873  as  Union  University ;  (3)  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton  (Presbyterian),  1812 ;  (4)  Hobart  College,  Geneva  (Protestant  Episco- 

?al),  1824,  and  called  until  1852  Geneva  College ;  (5)  University  of  the  City  of  New 
brk,  N.  Y.  (non-sectarian),  1831:  (6)  Madison  University,  Hamilton  (Baptist),  1846; 
(7)  St.  John's  College,  Fordham  (Roman  Catholic),  1846;  78)  University  of  Rochester, 
Rochester  (Baptist),  1846;  (9)  Elmira  Female  College,  Elmira  (Presbyterian),  1855; 
(10)  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton  (UniversalistJ,  1856;  (11)  Alfred  University, 
Alfred  (Seventh-Day  Baptist),  1857 ;  (12)  Ingham  University,  Le  Roy  (Presbyterian), 
1857;  (13)  St.  Stephen's  College.  Annandale  (Protestant  Episcopal),  1860;  (14)  College 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New  York  (Roman  Catholic),  1861;  (15)  Vassar  CoUege,  Pough- 
keei)sie  (non-sectarian),  1861 ;  (16)  Manhattan  College,  New  York  (Roman  Catholic), 
1863;  (17)  Cornell  University,  Ithaca  (non-sectarian),  1865;  (18)  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  N.  Y.  (non-sectarian),  1866;  (19)  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York 
(non-sectarian),  1867;  (20)  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  (Methodist  Episcopal),  1870; 
(21)  Wells  College,  Aurora  (Presbyterian),  1870;  (22}  St.  Bonaventure^s  College,  AUe- 
gany  (Roman  Catholic),  1875;  (23)  Cooper  Union  for  Advancement  of  Science  and 
Art,  New  York  (non-sectarian),  1875,  largely  devoted  to  preparation  for  industrial 
work.* 

Besides  these,  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  gives 
some  instruction  called  colle^ate,  but  consisting  mainly  of  studies  usually  considered 
preparatory,  while  St.  IfYancis  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  in  the  same  city,  Canisius  and 
St.  Joseph's  Colleges,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis  College,  New  York,  and  the  Seminary  of  Our 
Lady  of  Angels,  Suspension  Bridge  (all  Roman  Catholic),  have  courses  that  would 
hardly  carry  students  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  junior  class  of  the  better  sort  of  col- 
leges.— (Regents'  rei>orts,  1874, 1879, 1880,  with  catalogues  of  colleges  and  returns  for 
1880.) 

IN8TITUTIOX8  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNO  WOMEN. 

Of  the  colleges  above  mentioned,  Alfred,  St.  Lawrence,  Cornell,  and  Syracuse  admit 
women  in  common  with  young  men,  as  does  Cooper  Union.  Elmira,  Ingham,  Vassar, 
Rutgers,  and  Wells  are  ibr  women  only.  For  the  statistics  of  classical  and  scientific 
departments  in  these  and  other  colleges,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix.    For 

>  Eight  of  the  above  mentioned  nnivereitiea  and  colleges,  St  Stephen's,  Wells,  St.  Lawrence,  Hobart, 
Hadison.  Bocbestor,  Union,  and  Syraooae,  received  in  1879-'W  donations  amounting  to  H^il-i^  for  their 
•dncational  work.— (BetumsJ 
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the  statistics  of  schools  not  here  named  that  provide  superior  instroction  for  yonnff 
women,  see  Table  VIII  of  appendix.  Summaries  of  the  statistics  of  these  dinerent 
tables  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Under  this  class  may  be  first  mentioned,  because  of  its  national  imi>ortanoey  the 
United  States  Military  Aoademy,  at  West  Point,  which  embraces  in  its  4  years'  course 
engineering,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  mineralogy,  besides  military,  literary,  and 
legal  branches  of  study. 

Cornell  UnicerHty,  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colle^  of  the  State,  and  hence 
in  receipt  of  the  congressional  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  presents,  besides  a  number  of  literary  and  special  courses  of  study,  5  technical 

4  years'  courses  leading  to  appropriate  degrees  in  (1)  agriculture,  (2)  arohiteoture, 
(3)  chemistry  and  phyScs,  (4)  mechanic  arts,  and  (5)  ciTn  engineering,  with  another 
engineering  course  of  5  years,  besides  several  shorter  courses  leading  to  no  degree. 
The  degree  of  civil  engineer  is  only  given  on  completion  of  the  5  years'  course.  In 
this  the  studies  of  the  first  and  second  years  are  the  same  as  in  the  shorter  course  for 
bachelor  of  engineeriog,  the  last  3  years  comprising  additional  literary  and  linguistic 
as  well  as  technical  studies.  Among  the  shorter  courses  taken  by  those  who  are  not 
working  for  a  de^;ree  are  one  of  3  years  in  agriculture,  one  of  2  years  preparatory  to 
the  8tu<7y  of  medicine,  and  one  of  equal  length  in  history  and  political  science. 

The  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  established  in  1H64  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing thorough  instruction  in  those  branches  of  science  which  form  the  basis  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  in  1880  presented  5  parallel  courses  of  study,  each  covering  4  years, 
viz:  (1)  mining  engineenng,  (2)  civil  engineering,  (3)  metallur^,  (4)  geology  and 
paleontology,  and  (5)  analytical  and  applied  chemistry.  There  is  aiso  an  advanced 
course  for  graduates.  The  academical  degrees  are  engineer  of  mines,  civil  engineer, 
and  bachelor  of  philosophy.  Graduates  of  the  School  of  Mines  may,  after  a  year  of 
additional  study  under  direction  of  the  faculty,  receive  the  degree  of  ph.  d. 

The  Department  ofSctenoeof  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1880  offered  2 
scientific  courses  of  study,  one  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  the  other 
to  that  of  dvU  engineer.  The  courses  in  this  department  are  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
other  coUeKiote  courses  of  the  university  and  to  cover  4  years,  but  one  of  these  years 
appears  to  he  preparatory. 

Cooper  Union  for  the  AdvancemMU  of  Science  and  Art  maintains  free  day  classes  in 
various  branches  of  art  pertaining  to  the  industries  and  in  telegraphy,  free  evening 
classes  in  science  and  art,  and  free  evening  lectnrea  on  science  and  art,  open  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  students,  besides  a  free  reading  room  and  library.  There  were 
3,018  pupils  under  instruction  during  1879-'80  in  day  and  evening  classes,  and  in  the 
evening  school  of  science,  1,362,  of  whom  388  received  oertificates  of  proficiency  indi- 
cating that  they  had  passed  an  examination  in  some  one  subject.  The  diploma  of  the 
school  is  obtained  by  out  few,  as  it  is  given  only  on  completion  of  the  full  course  of 

5  tenns.  The  curriculum  be«^B  with  a  thorough  course  in  mathematics  and  includes 
mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  elementary  geology,  and  astronomy. — (Twenty-first 
annual  report  and  circulais.) 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  InstitutCy  Troy,  provided  in  1880  a  4  years'  course  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, offering  superior  facilities,  kindred  branches  of  study  having  been  discontinued 
to  concentrate  the  resources  or  the  school  on  this.  The  course  includes  mechanical, 
road,  bridge,  hydraulic,  steam,  and  mining  engineering,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  civil 
engineer.    A  supplemental  course  in  assaying  had  also  been  introduced. 

Besides  the  above  schools  especially  devoted  to  scientific  study,  a  majority  of  the 
Protestant  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State  provide  general  scientific  courses 
which  usually  extend  bver  4  y^ttrs,  but  in  a  few  cover  only  3  years,  and  in  one  only  2 
years.  The  last,  however  (Madison  University),  announces  a  3  years'  course  after 
1880-'dl.  At  Hamilton,  Hobart,  and  Vossar  Colleges,  also  at  Union  University  and 
the  University  of  Rochester,  the  study  of  astronomy  is  facilitated  by  well  equipped 
observatories. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  For  scientific  departments  of  colleges, 
see  Table  IX. 

PBOFBSSIOITAI^ 

Theological  instruction  was  given  for  1879-'80  in  12  schools,  of  which  8  sent  reports. 
The  regular  course  in  all  extends  over  3  years,  usually  meant  to  follow  a  collegiate 
training;  some  report  a  longer  one,  but  in  these  preparatory  instruction  is  apparently 
included.  The  Union  TheoR»gical  Seminary,  at  New  York  (Presbyterian),  has  a  course 
covering  an  additional  year  for  graduates,  and  reports  12  students  in  it,  besides  2  fel- 
lows. Kochester  Theological  Seminary  (^Baptist)  also  makes  provision  for  graduate 
study,  but  reports  no  students  engaged  in  it.    In  nearly  all  these  schools  applicants 
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for  admission  to  the  full  course  who  are  not  college  gradnates  mnst  pass  an  examina- 
tion, and  in  3  at  least  (the  Union  and  Anbnm  seminaries,  both  Ih^esbyterian,  and 
the  General  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch,  New  York)  this  examina* 
tion  was  on  branches  taneht  in  colleges.  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary  (Baptist) 
provides  a  special  course  for  those  not  fitted  to  enter  on  the  lull  one ;  the  Rochester 
seminary  also  offers  a  partial  oonrse  to  those  who  desire  it,  and  a  special  one  of  4  year» 
for  Germans.  A  gift  was  received  dnring  1879-^80  by  the  Lutheran  seminary  at  Hart- 
wick  of  about  ^,000,  to  found  a  j^rofessorship,  and  another  by  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  the  Ftotestant  Episcopal  Church  of  $^,000,  for  purposes  not  specified. — 
(Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  statistics  of  theological  schooU  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  law  schools  reporting,  as  in  187&-'79,  are  4,  2  of  them  situated  in  New  York  City, 

1  in  Albany,  and  1  in  Clinton.  Up  to  1880  only  2  of  them  (that  of  Columbia  College 
and  that  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York)  had  courses  of  study  covering  2 
years,  but  after  1880  the<  law  school  of  Hamilton  College  is  to  be  added  to  the  1^ 
The  Albany  Law  School  adheres  to  it<s  long  established  course  of  1  year,  but  requires 
a  previous  extensive  course  of  reading.  The  law  school  of  the  University  of  New  York 
grants  its  diploma  after  1  year's  study  to  college  graduates  who,  in  their  course,  have 
studied  the  theory  and  general  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  the  historical  develop- 
ment  of  constitutional  Taw. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Of  the  medical  colleges  reporting  for  1879-^80  (all  but  5  of  them  in  New  York  City) 
9  are  regular,  2  homceopathic,  and  3  eclectic. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  medical  degree  in  all  but  3  of  the  regular  schools 
was  that  prescribed  by  the  medical  association :  3  years  of  medical  study  under  a 
reputable  and  '^reguliur'^  practitioner,  including  2  courses  of  lectures  of  20  weeks 
each,  except  at  Columbia  College,  which  numbered  28  weeks  in  its  course.  The  3 
exceptions  referred  to  are  the  College  of  Medicine  of  Syracuse  University,  the  Albany 
Medical  College  (a  department  of  Union  University),  and  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
of  the  New  York  Infinnary.  These  have  gone  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  medical 
association  and  insist  on  a  3  years'  graded  course ;  the  school  at  Albany  advanced 
thus  for  the  first  time  in  1880,  but  still  retained  its  20  weeks'  lecture  course,  while  in 
the  school  at  Syracuse  and  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary 
36  and  32  weeks,  respectively,  were  included  in  the  course.  The  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  adopted  a  graded  conrse  of  study  for  1880,  but  has  since  receded  from 
it  and  returned  to  the  old  plan.  The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York  makes  provision  for  graduate  study  and  foreshadows  the  establish- 
ment in  the  future  of  a  ''systematic  graduated  scheme  of  tuition."  No  preliminary 
examination  is  required  for  admission  to  this  school,  but  one  is  provided  for  in  case 
students  desire  a  diploma  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England.  With  the 
two  exceptions  of  the  school  at  Columbia  College  and  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  all  the  regular  colleges  insist  on  a  preliminary  examination  for 
admission.  The  school  at  Bumilo  announces  distinctly  that  it  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  preparatory  training  of  its  students  on  the  preceptors  of  their  first  year's 
study.  There  is  a  strict  examination  previous  to  graduation,  not  only  by  the  faculty 
but  by  a  board  of  examination  outside  of  it,  in  the  schools  of  Syracuse  University  and 
Colnmbia  College,  as  woU  as  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  In- 
firmary. 

The  New  York  HomoBopathio  Medical  College  and  the  New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women,  both  homceopathic,  insist  on  an  examination  for  admission 
and  a  3  years'  graded  course  of  study,  but  make  this  only  20  weeks  in  the  former 
case  and  24  weeks  in  the  latter.  In  this  latter  there  is,  besides  a  greater  length  of 
term,  an  examination  previous  to  graduation  by  an  examining  board  apart  ttom  the 
college,  as  well  as  by  the  faculty. 

In  the  3  eclectic  schools  the  old  conrse  is  presented  (3  years  of  medical  study,  in- 
cluding 2  terms  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each)  and  an  examination  for  admission  is 
required.  One  of  them,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Buffalo,  offers  its 
advantages  to  women  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Ciiff  of  New  York  reports  a  2  years'  graded  course  of 
study,  but  no  preliminary  examination  for  admission  ^'as  yet.'' 

The  Neto  York  College  of  DenUstryj  New  York  City,  receives  students  who  have  had 

2  years  of  private  tutelage  or  have  attended  2  infirmary  courses,  and  graduates  them 
after  2  regular  courses  of  study  of  5  months  each,  with  one  course  in  practical  anatomy, 
satisfactory  dental  work,  and  a  written  and  oral  examination. — (Catalogues  and  re- 
turns. ) 

For  statistics  of  medical,  pharmaceutical,  and  dental  colleges,  see  Table  XIII  of  the 
appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

There  were  1,335  pupils  instructed  during  1879-'80  in  the  6  institutions  for  deaf- 
mutes  under  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  This  was  an 
increase  of  47  over  1878-'79.  The  State  pupils  numbered  640;  county  pupils,  479; 
New  Jersey  State  pupils,  117;  while  99  were  supported  by  parents,  guardians,  or 
friends.  The  pupils  were  distributed  as  follows:  Le  Couteulx^  Buflalo,  130;  St. 
Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  234 ;  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes,  New  York,  119;  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  New  York,  553;  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester, 
131 ;  and  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rome,  108.  The  common 
school  branches  were  taught  in  all  these  institutions;  articulation  and  lip  reading,  in 
most.  The  two  schools  m  New  York  City  include  higher  branches;  all,  except  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  teach  various 
industries;  and  the  school  at  Rochester  includes  Kindergarten  work.  For  a  more 
extended  description  of  these  institutions,  see  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  1878  and  1879. — (State  report  and  returns.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THB   BLIND. 

The  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blinds  Batavia,  opened  in  1868,  reports  454 
pupils  admitted  since  that  date  and  182  present  in  lti79-'80.  The  general  plan  of  in- 
Btruction  includes  3  departments:  the  literary,  which  includes  the  common  branches, 
natural  sciences,  and  higher  mathematics;  tbe  musical,  including  instruction  on  the 
pipe  and  cabinet  organs,  piano,  violin,  and  other  instruments,  vocal  music,  harmony, 
and  piano  tuning;  and  the  industrial  department,  in  whicn  the  luen  make  corn 
brooms  and  the  girls  receive  instruction  in  bead  work,  knitting,  sewing  by  baud  and 
machine.     Kindergarten  work  is  also  taught. —  (Twelfth  annual  report  and  returns.) 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  BUnd^  New  York  City,  reported  no  change  in  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  academical,  musical,  and  industrial  departments;  200 
pupils  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  32  admitti'd  since.  1  he  dismissal  of 
29  left  203  in  September,  1880.  The  branches  taught  are  those  essential  to  a  good 
English  education.  The  industries  include  various  branches  of  handiwork.  A  musi- 
cal education  is  also  given,  and  the  more  advanced  scholai-s  are  required  to  give 
regular  instruction  in  music  to  the  less  advanced  pupils. —  (State  report  and  forty- 
fifth  annual  report. ) 

EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

The  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiot»,  Syracuse,  established  in  1851,  reports  an  average 
of  289  inmates  in  1879-'80.  Simple  elementary  studies  and  industrial  oocupations  axe 
taught. — (  Return. ) 

TKAININO  IN  SEAMANSHIP. 

The  Nautical  School  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  on  the  schoolship  St.  Mary's,  reported 
a  monthly  average  of  105  boys  under  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  sea- 
manship.   The  graduating  class  numbered  46. —  (State  report.) 

EDUCATION  FOB  POLITICAL  LIFE. 

Two  of  the  colleges  of  the  State — Columbia,  New  York,  and  Cornell,  Ithaca — have 
recognized  and  provided  for  a  pressing  need  by  establishing  schools  of  political  science 
to  train  young  men  for  intelligent  pertbrmance  of  the  duties  of  public  life.  The  course 
at  Columbia  is  meant  to  cover  three  years  after  graduation  from  the  usual  college 
course. 

EDUCATION  IN  MUSIC. 

The  New  York  College  of  Musio  reported  134  pupils  in  1879.  Later  information  is 
lacking. 

The  Baxter  University  of  Music^  Friendship,  established  in  1853,  reports  four  gradu- 
ating courses  for  church,  society,  orchestral,  and  band  musicians,  each  course  being 
complete  in  itself.  There  are  also  two  undergraduate  courses.  Lectures  on  musical 
•ubjects  are  given  and  a  series  of  progressive  concerts  aid  the  students. — (Report.) 

ART  EDUCATION. 

The  opportnnities  for  obtaining  instruction  in  the  yarious  departments  of  art  in- 
orease  from  year  to  year  in  New  York.  The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  furnished,  in  1880, 
an  elementary  traimng  in  its  specialty,  with  a  view  to  industrial  use;  the  Ladie^ 
Art  Association  had  classes  of  a  liKe  character;  the  Art  Students^  Leagite  taught  compo- 
Bition,  drawing  from  the  antique,  perspective,  and  had  portrait  and  life  classes; 
Cooper  Union  had  evening  schools  of  science  and  art,  an  art  school  for  women  (in 
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which  system  of  day  and  evoninjj  schools  3,355  pupils  were  tanght  in  1879);  the  Xa- 
imial  Academy  of  Design  included  instmction  in  high  art;  the  Art  CUt8$€$  of  the  Brooh' 
lyn  Art  AstodatUm  furnished  similar  opportunities;  Cornell  University  had  a  thorough 
course  in  architecture;  Syracuse  University,  in  its  College  of  the  Fine  Arts,  taught  the 
histonr,  theorv,  and  praetice  of  the  fine  arts;  and  there  was  a  School  of  Design  con- 
nected with  Vassar  College.  The  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  in  the  winter  of  Ie79-'a0. 
opened  night  classes  for  workers  in  wood  and  metal.  The  chief  aim  of  this  school 
was  to  develop  good  designers.  The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  an  ''  Industrial 
School  of  Art "  was  estaulished,  with  both  day  and  night  classes.  Two  departments 
were  to  be  opened,  one  of  painting,  in  which  the  principles  of  coloring  as  well  as  form 
were  to  be  taught,  the  other  to  be  devoted  to  technical  instruction  in  woodwork 
and  working  in  iron  and  stone.  In  December,  1880,  a  technical  trade  school,  to  teach 
carriage  draughting  and  construction,  was  also  opened  in  connection  with  the  classes 
of  the  name  museum.  A  school  for  instruction  in  tapestry  painting  is  reported  in 
New  York  City,  and  another  branch  of  art — the  painting  of  dresses  in  imitation  of 
embr(»idery — attractA  much  interest.  A  new  feature  in  industrial  education  was 
to  be  introducod  in  the  Industrial  School  of  the  United  Relief  Works  of  the  Society  far 
Ethical  Culture,  also  in  New  York  City,  ([children  from  6  to  8  years  of  age  were  Co 
receive  instruction  in  the  rudimentary  principles  of  mechanical  operations  and  to 
work  in  clay,  as  the  chiselling  of  wood  required  too  great  strength.  This  school  is  a 
charitable  organization  which  takes  its  pupils  from  the  free  Kindergarten  of  the  same 
society.  A  movement  was  projected  in  Brooklyn  to  establish  a  free  school  of  technol- 
ogy, with  library  and  reauing  room  attached,  these  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  stimn- 
latiui^  y^nng  persons  to  choose  practical  pursuits. —  (Scientific  American,  American 
Architect  and  Building  News,  New  York  School  Journal,  &,c.) 

TRAINIKO  IN  ORATOKY. 

The  College  of  Oratory  (Prof.  J.  E.  Frobishcr),  New  York  City,  is  a  development 
from  special  and  private  instruction  in  schools  and  colleges.  It  reports  a  plan  which 
includes  general  mstructiou,  lectures,  reailing,  and  acting — a  stage  being  arranged 
for  these  last— and  a  gymnasium  to  aid  in  strengthening  the  mussles. — (New  York 
School  Journal.) 

Information  as  to  kindred  schools  is  desired. 

TRAINING  IN  HOUSEHOLD  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  Association,  first  started  in  1877,  is  a  means  of  applying  tho 
metbo<l8  of  the  Kindergarten  to  teaching  housework.  Taking  New  York  City  as  a 
centre,  an  incorporated  association  has  been  established,  with  branches  in  different 
cities.  The  29  classes  in  the  citv  include  shopgirls,  public  school  children,  and  those 
of  wealthy  parentage.  In  all,  U90  children  were  taught  in  1880.  Normal  classes  havs 
also  been  formed.  In  addition  to  the  city  classes,  Brooklyn  had  6,  Albany  and  Troy 
2  each,  and  there  were  others  at  Elmira,  Pooghkeepsie,  and  Rochester. — (Iflrst  an- 
nual report-. ) 

The  S^vw  York  Cooking  School  (Miss  Juliet  Corson  secretary  and  superintendent), 
established  in  1876,  instructed  in  marketing,  carving,  serving,  and  cooking,  familiar- 
izing pupils  with  the  chemistry  of  food  and  the  physiology  ot  nutrition,  and  training 
ladies  in  all  branches  of  domestic  ecouoray,  so  that  they  may  in  turn  teach  others.  Ii 
is  o])en  during  the  winter  only,  as  the  superintendent  is  called  upon  to  establish  schools 
elsewhere  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  intention  is  to  establish  graded 
schools  of  cookery,  which  are  to  include  schools  for  the  training  of  children  of  the  work- 
ing class  for  plain  cooks,  for  high  class  cookery,  and  for  the  theory  and  practice  of 
domestic  economy. —  (Circular.) 

TRAINING  OP  NURSES. 

The  schools  established  for  this  purpose  are  the  New  York  State  School  for  Training 
Nurses,  Brooklyn  (organized  in  1873);  the  Charity  Hospital  Training  Sehool,  Black- 
welPs  Island,  187r>;  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Belle \Tie  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  1873 ;  and  the  Training  School  of  New  York  Hospital,  New  York,  1877.  Tho 
school  connected  with  Bellevue  Hospital  reports  209  pupils  since  the  organisation,  63 
in  1880,  45  pupils  sent  to  private  nursing  in  the  same  year,  and  29  graduates;  total 
number  of  graduates,  148;  course  of  study,  2  years.  The  House  and  Hospital  of  thts 
Oood  Shepherd  at  Syracuse  also  trains  nurses.  Ten  pupils  were  reported  in  1880  and 
30  cases  ba<l  been  attended. — (Returns.) 

Information  from  the  Free  Training  School  for  Nnrtes  and  GoYemesses  mentioned 
in  the  report  for  1879  is  wanting,  and  also  from  one  projected  in  1879  in  connection 
with  Long  Island  College  Hospital. 

REFORMATORY  AND. INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

New  York,  through  its  Stat^)  board  of  charities,  reports  8  classes  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions reoeiving  money  from  the  public  funds,  among  which  are  four  previously  ro- 
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ferred  to,  those  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dnnib,  and  the  feeble-minded,  viz:  (1)  Those 
under  charge  of  the  commissioners  of  pnblio  charities  and  correction,  which  con- 
tained 8,466  inmates  on  December  31, 1879,  and  had  appropriated  to  them  |860,000 
for  the  year  1880.  (2)  Those  which  include  institutions  receiving  for  each  inmate 
admitted  an  allowance  sufficient  to  support  such  inmate.  These  are  the  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital,  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  the  Foundling  Asylum,  the  New  York 
Intirmary,  and  various  church  institutions.  (3)  The  Children's  Aid  Society  (which 
reported  21  day  and  11  night  industrial  schools  in  1880,  with  8U  teachers  and  9,tl62 
inmates),  the  American  Female  Guardian  Society,  and  the  Shepherd's  Fold,  all  receiv- 
ing a  fixed  sum  per  annum,  secured  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  thus  not 
liable  to  forfeiture  by  any  abuse  of  trust  without  repeal  of  act.  (4)  The  Society  for 
Befriending  Children  and  Youn^  Girls  and  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  which 
receive  a  per  capita  allowance  lor  each  inmate  of  only  $1  a  week,  a  sum  not  sufficient 
to  support  them  without  private  contributions  or  personal  labor.  (5)  Thirteen  insti- 
tutions of  different  religious  denominations,  that  receive  $2  a  head  from  the  city  for 
children  committed  by  the  police  and  civil  justices.    (6)  The  Colored  Home,  sup- 

i»orted  principally  by  New  lork  City,  according  to  special  act.  (7)  The  House  of 
lefuge,  whicn  draws  an  income  from  the  licensing  of  theatres,  &c.,  and  is  thus  indi- 
rectly aided  by  public  funds.  (8)  There  are  also  about  100  societies  mainly  supported 
by  private  funds,  yet  receiving  a  yearly  donation  from  the  excise  fund.  These  in- 
clude hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  dispensaries.  Seventy-three  institutions  of  these 
different  classes  reported  for  the  two  years  ending  September  30, 1880,  a  constant 
nopalation  of  22,000,  and  they  received  f4, 000, 000  from  the  public  funds  and  1*2,400,000 
from  private  sources. —  (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  and  New  York  School 
Journal.) 

For  statistics  of  the  institutions  referred  to  above  and  of  any  other  similar  ones, 
see  Tables  XXI  and  XXII  of  the  appendix.  For  their  summaries,  see  corresponding 
tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

MEETINGS  OF  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

During  the  year  1880  many  meetings  of  teachers  were  held  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
These  were  tlie  University  Convocation,  which  held  its  seventeenth  annual  meeting  at 
Albany  July  13-15,  1880;  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association ;  the  Convention 
of  School  Commissioners  and  City  Superintendents;  also  many  voluntary  associa- 
tions in  the  various  counties,  besides  the  usual  teachers'  institutes,  which  meet  once 
or  more  each  year.  In  addition  to  these  regular  gatherings  of  New  York  teachers,  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  held  their 
conventions  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  while  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  convened 
at  Saratoga. — (State  report.) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  CITT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Meeting  at  Utica  December  28-30,  1880,  with  President  Sidney  G.  Cooke  in  the 
chair,  tbo  opening  session  was  devoted  to  papers  on  "  Improved  methods  of  instnic- 
tion,"  **E8sentia6  of  the  reports  of  teachers  and  school  officers,"  and  "The  press 
and  the  pulpit,  or  two  of  the  teaching  forces  of  the  time."  Then  resolutions  and  re- 
ports were  adopted  (1)  to  secure  some  uniform  system  of  blanks  for  the  rural  schools 
which  should  embrace  the  essentials  for  reports  of  teachers  and  school  officers ;  (2^  to 
change  the  school  year  ftrom  September  30  to  July  31.  A  resolution  which  aimeu  to 
secure  a  change  of  the  school  age  from  6-21  to  6-18  was  lost.  A  paper  was  then  read 
on  the  "  Relation  of  teachers'  institutes  to  common  schools,"  and  difterent  gentlemen 
gave  their  opinions  as  to  the  number  of  such  meetings  that  should  be  held,  the  length 
of  their  sessions,  and  the  methods  to  be  employed.  Following  this  was  a  diRCussion 
on  normal  schools,  in  which  their  rel.it  ion  to  the  rural  schools  was  defined.  The  need 
of  a  dei)artment  of  pedagogy  in  colleges  was  broached,  the  establishment  of  some 
organic  relations  between  academic  ana  union  schools  and  the  normal  schools  was  sug- 
gested, and  the  necessity  of  a  higher  standard  of  examination  at  the  normal  schools, 
BO  as  to  prepare  students  for  entering  at  once  on  professional  work,  was  shown.  — 
(Teachers'  Institute.) 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-fiffch  anniversary  was  held  at  Canandaigua  July  20-!^  1880.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  papers  was  towanl  a  better  and  more  practical  education  of  the  masses, 
this  to  be  done  by  reforming  the  methods  of  elementary  instruction.  President  Jo- 
honnot's  inaugural  discussed  State,  county,  and  city  supervision,  town  organizations, 
method  in  teaching,  and  courses  of  study.  This  address  was  the  keynote  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  entire  session.  The  resolutions  adopted  were  that  no  one  should 
serve  as  school  commissioner  unless  he  holds  a  college  or  normal  school  diploma  or 
State  certificate,  or  has  held  such  office;  and  that  each  commissioner  should  select  two 
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teachers  holding  college  or  nonnal  diplomas  or  State  licenses  to  act  with  him  in  con- 
ducting his  examinations.  A  report  was  made  in  regard  to  the  need  of  better  teachers 
and  a  ionger  school  term  for  tne  raral  districts  of  the  State.  This  was  followed  by 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  then 
addressed  the  association  on  ^'Oountiy  schools  and  country  life."  He  dwelt  upon  the 
need  of  a  revival  in  the  common  schools,  so  that  by  means  of  object  teaching  and 
observation  of  nature  these  schools  might  be  a  tmiversity  of  real  knowledge  of  corooKm 
things.  Gen.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  spoke  of  the  need  of  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  teaching,  and  said  that  the  educator  should  be  something  more 
than  a  routine  teacher  of  ordinary  attainments.  Other  topics  disctissed  were  *'The 
physical  basis  of  mind,"  ''Education  and  insanity,"  **Home  study  and  culture  for 
teachers,"  **The  relation  of  scholarship  to  culture,"  and  "The  curriculum  of  study." 
This  last  paper  pleaded  for  physical  development  and  culture  and  for  practical  scboots, 
in  which  breadmaking  should  be  taught  as  well  as  literature,  science,  and  the  arts. 
These  were  followed  by  "The  relations  of  education  and  crime,"  ''An  outside  view  of 
education"  (a  new  education  with  more  brains  and  less  machinery  being  desinnl). 
and  "Examinations,  their  use  and  abuse." — (Teachers'  Institute,  New  York  School 
Journal,  New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

UNIVEBSITY  CONVOCATION. 

The  convocation  which  met  at  Albany  July  13-15,  1880,  was  not  largely  attended. 
The  first  paper  was  on  intellectual  education ;  Professor  Barnard,  of  Cornell,  tirged  a 
more  general  introduction  of  zoological  education;  Ex-President  Sam]ison,  on  sec- 
ondary education,  followed;  subsequently,  Professor  Dealy^  on  "Education  in  the 
Early  and  Middle  Ages."  In  a  paper  on  "Ends  and  means  in  education"  President 
Gaines,  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  recommended  that  the  perceptive  faculties  bo 
mainly  relied  on  till  the  pupil  is  12  years  of  age;  that  mathematics  bo  made  promi- 
nent trom  12  to  18 ;  and  that,  for  dealing  with  relations  and  inferences,  the  classical 
languages  should  be  held  indispensable.  "Historical  methods  in  education"  and 
"  What  is  the  best  education  f  "  were  also  discussed.  Other  topics  treated  were  "  Quan- 
tity as  an  element  in  Eu;;lish  verse,"  "Rhetoric,  its methwls,"  "The  dowuwanl  ten- 
dency of  early  Aryan  civilization,"  "The  study  of  the  Indo-European  languages,"  and 
the  "  Decline  of  the  study  of  metaphysics."  The  contests  for  1880  of  the  Inter  Aca- 
demic Union  took  place  at  the  same  time  at  the  Albany  High  School.  There  were  a7 
institutions  competing  for  honors,  and  prizes  were  divided  among  11  schools. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  President  Potter,  of  Union  College,  delivered  the 
oration  on  the  relation  of  the  board  of  regents  to  the  education  of  the  State. — (School 
Bulletin.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

JAMES  LEXOX. 

This  liberal  founder  of  the  Lenox  Library,  donor  also  of  a  fine  library  for  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  benefactor  of  many  worthy  charities, 
died  Febniarj:  17,  1880,  in  New  York  City.  For  forty  years  Mr.  Lenox  devoted  him- 
self to  collecting  rare  books  and  works  of  art,  and  his  collections  of  manuscripts, 
books,  engravings,  maps,  statuary,  pointings,  drawings,  and  other  works  of  art  are 
said  to  have  been  without  equals  among  private  collections  in  America.  The  works 
on  early  Aniorican  history,  biblical  bibliography,  and  Elizabethan  literature  are  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  Although  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  educator,  Mr.  Lenox  did  ao 
much  towanls  aiding  education  by  means  of  his  library  that  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  spcnk  of  him  in  this  connection.  His  gifts  to  the  Presltyterian  Home  for  Agod 
Women,  the  Philipps  Memorial  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  the  Leuox 
Library  amounted  to  over  §2,000,000. 

SAMUEL  B.  WOOLWORTH,  LL.  D.,  PH.  D. 

Dr.  Wool  worth,  secretory  of  the  regents  of  the  University,  wos  bom  in  Bridge- 
hampton  December,  1800,  and  died  June  30,  1880,  in  Brooklyn.  His  life  was  given 
to  education,  and  he  was  one  of  its  most  earnest  and  intelligent  expounders.  For 
many  ycai-s  he  was  at  the  heatl  of  the  academy  at  Homer,  then  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Albany,  lastly  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents,  in  which  position 
ho  became  general  supermtendeut  of  all  the  academies,  academical  departments,  and 
colleges  in  the  State.  He  filled  the  position  of  secretary  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  then  became  honorary  secretary. — (School  Bulletin,  Teachers'  Institute.) 

HON.  ERASTUS  C.   BENEDICT,  LL.  D. 

While  chancellor  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  Mr.  Benedict  died  of  apoplexy,  October  22,  1880.  Bom  at  Branfonl,  Conn., 
March  19,  1800 ;  graduating  at  Williams  College  in  1821 ;  and  being  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar  in  1824,  he  took  much  interest  in  the  common  school  system,  and  was 
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one  of  the  first  tmstees  elected  in  the  city.  A  member  of  the  New  York  board  of  edn- 
cation  from  1850  to  1853,  of  the  common  council  in  1840,  of  the  legislature  in  1848, 
1864,  and  1873,  he  was  chosen  in  1855  to  till  the  office  of  regent  of  the  University ;  sub- 
sequently he  became  vice  chancellor  and  in  1878  chancellor.  In  1865  Rutgers  College 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  ll.  d.  He  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  manager  of  the  Association  lor  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  governor  of  the  State  Woman's  HospitaL 
a  trustee  of  Williams  College,  and  manager  of  the  American  Art  Union.  He  published 
several  educational  works.  —  (The  School  Bulletin  and  Teachers'  Institute.) 

DR.  EDWARD  8EGUIN. 

Bom  at  Clamecy,  France.  68  years  ago,  and  educated  at  the  Colleges  of  Auxerrc  and 
of  St.  Louis  in  Paris,  Dr.  Seguin,  soon  after  the  completion  of  his  studies,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  education  of  idiots,  and  in  1839  opened  an  institution  which  hos  been 
the  model  for  75  similar  establisliments  organized  in  various  countries.  In  184S  he 
came  to  this  country  and  practised  medicine  for  ten  years  in  Ohio;  then  returned  to 
France,  afterwards  settling  in  New  York,  from  whence  he  aidckl  in  the  establishment 
of  11  schools  for  idiots  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Seguin  did  much  to  place  element* 
ary  education  on  a  reasonable  and  thoroughly  scientific  basis.  He  wrote  many  im- 
portant works  on  the  training  of  idiots  and  on  other  subjects.  He  was  also  an  enthu- 
siastic advocate  of  the  universal  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  and  identified  himself 
particularly  with  the  subject  of  medical  thermometry  aifd  human  temperature  as  an 
indication  of  health  or  disease.  He  closed  his  useful  life  in  New  York  City  October 
28, 1880.  —  (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  The  Scientific  American.) 

REV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  met  with  a 
serious  loss  during  the  year  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Adams,  who  was  for  tbirty-two  years 
connected  with  the  institution,  first  as  a  director  and  afterwards  as  president.  He 
died  August  31, 18c0.  —  (State  report  and  report  of  iustitutiou.) 

PROP.  JACOB  VAN  N08TRAND. 

Professor  Van  Nostrand,  for  41  years  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  died  in  December,  187*^. —  (State 
report  and  report  of  institution.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  NsHi  Gujfoini,  SUUb  tuptrinlendent  qfpubUo  inttruetion^  Albany. 

(Thinl  term,  April  0. 1880,  to  April  3, 1883.] 

AODIBOK  A.  Keyrs,  deputif  tuperinUndtnt,  StaU  Rouse,  Albany. 

[From  Deoember  16, 1875.] 

The  only  other  superintendent  of  pabllc  Instmotion  during  the  ten  years  wm  Hon.  Abram  B. 
Weaver,  1868-1874.  Other  deputy  superintendents  wore  Edward  Donforth,  January  9,  1860,  to 
August  1, 1874,  and  Jonathan  leuny,  August  1, 1874,  to  December  16, 1875. 
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SUMMABY  OF  EBUCATIOlSrAIi   STATISTICS 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


1875-76. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 


White  children  of  school  age 

Colored  children  of  school  age 

Whole  number  of  school  age  (6-21)  ... 

White  children  enrolled , 

Colored  children  enrolled...'. 

Whole  enrolment 

Average  attendance  of  white  yoath . . . 
Average  attendance  of  colored  youth  . 
Whole  average  attendance 


182,  Gd8 

85,239 

267,937 


105,080 


233,751 
114,852 
348,  (M)3 
106,309 

40,4'^ 
146,  rJ7 
70,872 
26,958 
97,830 


242,768 
127, 192 
369,960 
119,083 
65,000 
174,083 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AKD  SCHOOLS. 


Nnmberof  districts 

Public  school-houses — 

Schools  for  white  children 

Schools  for  colored  children 

Whole  number  of  schools  taught. ... 

Average  length  of  term  in  days 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. 

TEACHERS  AKD  THEIR  PAT. 


1,627 


2,565 

746 

3,311 

50 


2,H20 
1,200 
4,020 


White  men  teaching 

White  women  teaching..... 

Colored  men  teaching 

Colored  women  teaching  ... 
Whole  number  of  teachers . 
Average  monthly  pay 


1,261 
413 
317 
141 

2,132 


1,495 
613 
515 
252 

2,875 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 
Whole  exx^enditure  for  them 


257,521 
136,968 
394,489 


198,760 


4,074 
3,305 


1.294 
783 
529 
288 

2,894 


$211,239 
157,057 


$408,831 
191,675 


$496,405 
297,595 


§501, 0(« 
335,663 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund  (in- 
cluding portion  not  now  available). 


$1,959,380 


$2,187,564 


a  Kxolnidve  of  large  quantities  of  swamp 
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OF  NORTH  CAROIilNA— 1871-n2  TO  1879-'80. 


1876-^. 


267,265 

141,031 

408,296 

128,289 

73,170 

201,459 

62,628 

41,545 

104,173 


5,718 


2,885 

1,550 

4,435 

60 

,000 


1,193 
376 
535 
278 

2,382 
$30 


$406,447 
289,213 


$91,500 
2,289,139 


1877-'7a 


273,767 

148,613 

422,380 

146,681 

81,411 

228,092 

82,054 

50,499 

132,553 


6,218 
3,342 
3,383 
1,761 
5,149 
46 
$157,921 


1,844 
642 
876 
361 

3,722 
$23  18 


$452,516 
324,287 


$112,000 


l&7^79. 


271,348 

154,841 

426,189 

153,534 

85,215 

238,749 

93,951 

56,837 

150,788 


5,944 
3,457 
3,605 

1.898 

5,503 

46 

$192,793 


1,771 
652 
627 
321 

3,371 
$22  14 


$493,381 
337,541 


$204,500 
0652,500 


1879-'80. 


291,770 

167,554 

459,324 

136,481 

89,125 

225,606 

90,512 

57,290 

147,802 


6,392 
3,766 
3,523 
1,789 
5,312 
54 
$179,561 


2,006 
721 

1,034 
369 

4,130 
$21  75 


$399,290 
352,882 


$200,000 
0531,555 


ill 

o 


D. 
D. 


20,422 
12,713 
33, 1:55 
17,053 

3,910 
13, 143 

3,439 
453 

2,988 


448 


109 

191 

8 

$13,232 


235 
69 

407 
48 

759 
$0  39 


$94,091 
15,341 


$4,500 
120,945 


;? 


g&6 


109,072 

82,315 

191,387 


119,926 


2,139 


745 
308 
717 
228 
1,998 


$188,051 
195,825 


D.  $1,427, 8i5 


landa,  the  ralae  of  which  it  not  rei>orted. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 

OFFICBR8, 

Within  the  decade  the  public  school  officers  hare  been,  for  the  State,  a  board  of 
education,  wi^  a  snperiutendent  of  public  instruction  who  was  ex  officio  a  member  of 
the  board ;  for  counties,  boards  of  education  composed  of  the  county  commisBioners, 
elected  by  the  people  for  2  years'  terms  and  having  (general  oyersignt  of  free  scliool 
interests,  with  examiners*  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  teachers  (one  for  each 
county,  except  from  1873  to  1877,  when  there  were  3),  chosen  by  the  county  board  at 
first  for  2  years'  terms,  but  from  1872  for  1  year  only;  for  townships,  till  1877,  school 
committees  of  3  persons,  elected  by  the  people  biennially ;  afterwanls  such  committees 
appointed  by  the  county  bounds  for  the  school  districts  into  which  the  counties  had 
been  from  the  first  divided. 

OTHBR  FEATURES  OF  THE  8Y8TBSC 

The  schools,  which  are  free  to  all  youth  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  as  ennmer- 
ated  annually,  are  to  be  taught  at  least  4  months  of  20  days  each.  Sepamte  schools 
for  the  two  races  are  required,  the  frinds  for  them  to  be  kept  apart.  To  sustain  the 
schools  the  law  has  appropriated  annually  75  per  cent,  of  the  State  and  county  capi- 
tation taxes,  a  property  tax  of  8^  cents  on  the  $100  of  property  and  credits  in  the 
State,'  with  20  cents  on  each  noil'  since  1872,  when,  the  taxes  were  6}  cents  on  the 
$100  and  25  cents  on  each  poll.  If  these  amounts  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  4 
months'  school  special  taxes  are  allowed  in  the  county  should  the  qualified  voters  so 
elect.  To  receive  pay,  teachers  must  be  licensed  by  the  proper  officers,  must  be  of 
goo<l  character,  and  must  make  the  required  rei>orts.  No  sectarian  or  political  text 
books  are  allowed  to  be  used,  and  the  text  books  and  course  of  study  are  recommended 
by  the  State  board  of  education,  which  till  1872  prescribed  both  studies  and  text 
books.— (Laws,  1869, 1872, 1873,  and  1877.) 

OBNERAI.  CONDITION. 


An  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  33,135  youth  of  school  age  was  reported  in 
IddO,  but  a  decrease  in  enrolment  and  attendance.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that 
the  enrolment  is  only  reported  from  78  counties  out  of  90,  and  the  average  attendance 
of  whites  from  74  counties;  that  of  colored,  from  72  counties.  Consequently  these 
figures  hardly  give  a  fair  estimate  for  the  State.  A  larger  number  of  school  districts 
and  school-houses  is  reported,  but  a  diminished  valuation  of  school  property,  whic^ 
seems  to  indicate  dilapidation  and  decay  in  many  parts.  Still,  as  reports  of  the  value 
of  property  for  colored  schools  only  came  from  63  counties  and  for  white  schools  frt>m 
68  counties,  the  total  given  doubtless  falls  below  the  real  valuation.  Public  schools 
(5,312)  exist  in  81  counties,  while  the  average  term  is  as  reported  by  only  75,  and  th^ 
average  salary  of  the  increased  number  of  teachers  examined  and  approved  during 
the  year  is  from  the  reports  of  73  counties.  Although  a  decrease  in  receipts  during 
the  year  is  reported,  if  the  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1879,  be  added,  the  tot^ 
amount  of  scuool  fund  for  the  year  would  be  $523,555.  The  disbursements  for  the 
year  were  only  $352,882,  so  that  again  there  remained  on  hand,  September  1,  1880,  a 
balance  of  $170,673.^—  (State  report  and  return.) 

B^UHJ^  FOU  THE  TEN  YEARS.^ 

A  system  of  public  instruction  was  provided  for  by  act  of  April  12,  1869;  a  board 
of  education  was  appointed  and  1,398  public  schools  were  organized.  Only  250  of  the 
800  townships  in  the  State  had  reported  up  to  October,  1870 ;  but  It  was  estimated 
that  there  were  in  the  State  1,415  schools,  with  49,000  pupils,  taught  by  1,400  teachers 
iu  709  frame  and  log  school-houses.  The  average  monthly  pay  was  ^.21 ;  the  total 
revenue  for  the  year,  $115,043.  There  was  no  report  to  this  Bureau  for  1870-*71.  but  it 
may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  statistical  table  that  in  the  two  years  ending  in  1872 
a  marked  increase  in  youth  of  school  age,  enrolment,  school-houses,  and  teachers 


*  The  office  of  coaaty  examiner  is  to  be  aboliabed  from  June,  1881,  snd  ooonty  miperintendenta  ac«  ts 
be  elected  biennially. 

'  To  be  made  12^  cents  in  1881. 

*To  be  made  37^  oenta  on  each  poll  in  1881. 

4 AlthoQgh  there  haa  been  a  system  of  pablic  schools  in  the  State  since  1840,  the  censna  of  1600  placed 
North  Carolina  in  the  front  rank  of  illiteracy. 
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apparent.  New  school  laws  went  into  effect  in  1872  and  1873,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
changes  made  by  these  laws  it  was  said  that  if  the  school  districts  were  properly 
laid  off,  the  school-houses  properly  located  and  built,  and  if  the  people  of  each  district 
had  the  right  to  tax  themselves  and  elect  the  officers  to  manage  tne  schools,  most  of 
the  districts  of  the  State  would  maintain  a  free  public  school  from  4  to  10  months  in 
every  year.  In  1874  the  people  in  many  counties  were  organizing  educational  associa- 
tions and  were  taking  more  interest  in  public  schools  than  formerly.  In  1874-75  there 
is  again  a  lack  of  statistics,  while  prior  to  that  date  many  counties  failed  to  report  in 
full,  but  the  new  constitution  and  laws  of  1876  and  1877  met  with  such  favor  that  the 
county  officers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  sent  in  reports.  A  general  awakeniug  amonff 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  public  schools  wae  then  apparent,  and  a  State  normal  school 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  by  laws  of  1876- 
'77.  From  1876-77  through  1878-79  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  youth  of  school 
age,  enrolment,  attendance,  school  districts,  schools,  and  teachers.  The  available 
school  fund  also  largely  increased  during  that  period. —  (State  reports  and  laws.) 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODT  FUND. 

During  the  decade  the  schools  have  been  aided  by  the  trustees  of  this  fund  to  the 
amount  of  $91,400,  the  largest  sums  being  given  in  the  first  five  years.  The  amount 
given  in  1880,  |2,700,  was  divided  between  the  normal  schools  for  white  and  colored 
and  Fayetteville  and  Morehead  City.— (Reports  of  trustees  of  fund.) 

kinderoXrten. 

There  were  five  schools  of  this  class  in  1879-'80.  They  are  1  at  Chariot^  e  (connected 
with  Charlotte  Female  Institute),  1  at  Pittsboro',  2  at  Raleigh  (in  connection  with 
Peace  Institute  and  St.  Mary's  School),  and  1  at  Warrenton. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

LEGAL  PROVISIOXS. 

Townshii>8  with  cities  of  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  were  allowed  by  act  of  1877  to 
levy  an  annual  tax  for  the  support  of  graded  public  schools.  This  tax,  if  levied,  is 
not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  school  property  and  30  cents  on 
each  poll.  The  townships  which  include  the  cities  of  New  Berne,  Groldsboroiigh,  Char- 
lotte, and  Wilmington  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  act. — (Laws  of  1877.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Raleigh  and  Wilmington,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  liave  respectively  popu- 
lations of  9.265  and  17,350.  Further  information  is  lacking  in  1879-'80  in  reganl  to 
these  two  cities.  In  1878-79  Wilmington  reported  a  school  population  of  4,921  and  an 
enrolment  of  866,  and  its  schools  were  taught  144  days.  In  private  or  parochial  schools 
there  were  936  pupils. 

Fayetteville  and  Morehead  City  each  reported  one  graded  white  school  in  1880.  The 
former  received  from  the  Peabodv  fund  $600,  the  latter  $200,  indicating,  under  the 
rules,  an  attendance  of  at  least  300  pupils  in  the  former  case  and  of  at  least  100  in  the 
latter.    A  graded  school  at  Salisbury,  also  for  white  pupils,  was  mentioned. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  an  act  ratified  March  9, 1877,  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  nor- 
mal school  for  white  pupils  in  connection  with  the  State  University  and  for  a  State 
normal  for  colored  pupils,  where  teachers  for  that  race  might  be  trained  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State.  These  schools  were  to  be  helped  for  2  years  at  the  rate  of 
$2,000  a  year.  The  general  assembly  at  its  session  of  1879  continued  this  appropria- 
tion. 

The  University  Karmal  School  is  a  summer  school  lasting  six  weeks.  Its  sessions  have 
been  successful  from  the  beginning,  and  although  a  slight  decrease  in  attendance  was 
noticed  in  1880  a  manifest  increase  of  enthusiasm  and  indnstry  was  perceptible,  while 
the  work  accomplishecl  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  better  character  than  formerly.  In 
1879-'80  it  reported  241  normal  students  present;  a  model  school  organized;  lectures 
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delivered  to  the  \vliole  school  on  school  disdpline,  laws,  organization,  ^o.,  advanced 
classes  organized  and  conducted  in  the  stndy  of  Latin,  algebra,  geometry,  natural  phi- 
losophy, physiology,  and  Shakespeare ;  and  a  Kindergarten  department  succeasmlly 
earned  on. 

The  State  Colored  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  also  organized  in  1877,  has  had  a  reg- 
nlar  3  years'  conrse  of  stndy  and  adds  a  3  years'  preparatory  course  since  1679.  Ci 
1879-^80  9  stndents  completed  the  conrse  of  study  prescribed  for  the  senior  class,  14 
the  conrse  for  the  middle,  and  18  that  for  the  Junior  year.  Of  the  whole  namber  in 
the  normal  and  preparatory  departments,  35  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  daring  the 
vacation  or  since  leaving  school.  The  matter  of  including  another  year  in  the  course 
of  instruction  has  been  laid  before  the  board  of  education.  This  is  not  to  increase  the 
length  of  conrse,  but  simply  to  take  in  higher  branches  (as  Latin,  algebra,  rhetoric, 
&c. ),  to  enable  the  graduates  to  teach  in  large  towns,  where  a  higher  grade  of  teacher 
is  required. —  (State  report,  catalogues,  returns.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

At  Bennett  Seminary,  Greensboro',  and  at  the  Whitin  Normal  School,  Lnmberton, 
there  are  4  years'  normal  courses,  and  at  the  latter  a  preparatory  class.  Ray's  Nor- 
mal Institute,  Kemersville,  had  a  "H  years'  normal  course  in  1879,  but  no  further  infor- 
mation is  at  band.  In  connection  with  Trinity  College  a  summer  normal  was  started 
in  1878;  the  catalogue  of  1879-'80  makes  no  mention  of  ita  continuance.  Shaw  Uni- 
versity reported  a  3  years'  normal  course  in  1878-'79.  Later  information  respecting 
it  is  lacking. 

teachers'  institutes. 

A  law  was  passed  in  1872  authorizing  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  6  w^e 
held  in  that  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  37  to  GO  persons.  Tliis  law  was 
repealed  in  1873  and  so  remained  through  1880,  but  was  to  be  again  in  o|>eration  in 
improved  form  in  ld81. 

educational  journal. 

In  1872  and  1873  enderivors  were  made  to  establish  an  organ  of  the  department  of 
education,  but  the  attempt  failed  for  want  of  the  reqnisite  funds.  Arrangements 
were,  however,  completed  in  1880  for  the  issue  in  January,  1881,  of  a  monthly  paper 
to  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  school  interests  and  to  be  called  the  North  Caro- 
lina Educational  Journal. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

Although  a  university  has  long  formed  apart  of  the  State  system  of  instmetlon,  the 
preparation  of  students  for  it  through  the  common  schools  has  not  been  encouraged, 
i^ven  the  right  of  local  taxation  for  the  lengthening  of  school  terms  beyond  the  4 
months  minimum  and  for  securing  instruction  in  something  more  than  elementary 
studies  was  wholly  withheld  till  a  late  day.  In  the  session  ofl872-'73  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  to  make  provision  for  graded  schools  in  cities  and  towns  of 
more  than  2,000  inhabitants.  At  first  it  met  with  some  favor;  but  the  agitation 
of  a  civil  rights  biU  about  that  time  and  the  fear  of  some  that  this  bill  if  passed  might 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  whites  and  blacks  alike,  led  its  friends  t^  witndrnw  themeasoie 
at  the  next  session,  1873~'74.  Two  years  later  it  was  revived  and  passed,  with  the 
modification  that  *' townships  having  within  their  limits  cities  of  5,000  or  more  inhab- 
itants be  authorized  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  graded  schools."  This  change 
shut  off  more  than  half  of  the  dozen  or  more  towns  that  would  have  been  included  un> 
der  the  previous  bill,  and  left  only  5  with  the  needed  population  for  voluntary  self 
taxation  (of  which  jmall  number  2  were  especially  excepted  from  its  nroiisions)^  with 
another  that  might  liava  come  in  atter  some  years.  How  far  the  3  cities  left — Fa- 
vetteville,  Raleigh,  and  Wilmington — have  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  given 
by  the  law  does  not  appear ;  but  from  the  State  report  of  1878  it  appears  that  14 
graded  schools,  8  of  them  in  these  3  cities,  were  to  have  aid  from  the  Feabody  fond 
for  the  school  year  Id78--'7D.  After  that  these  schools  were  cast  on  their  home  reeoaroes 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Peabody  aid,  with  what  resnlt  is  not  yet  known.  The  only  high 
schools  absolutely  known  abont  are  12  private  schools,  bearing  that  title  in  a  list  piKK 
lished  by  the  State  superintendent  at  the  close  of  his  report  xor  1878,  the  last  list  of 
the  kind  that  appeared. 
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OTHER  6ECOXDJUIT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools,  such  as  batdnese  colleges,  academies,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  to  this 
report.  For  a  sommary  of  the  statistics  of  each  class,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  One  of  these  schools,  the  Kmston  Collegiate 
Institute,  which  has  not  yet  come  on  the  Bureau  lists,  had  in  1879-^80  an  attendance 
of  112  pupils  in  academic,  collegiate,  and  music  departments,  and  gave  instruction 
in  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene^  and  calisthenics.  Another,  the  Bingham  School, 
MebanesviUe,  has  been  in  operation  nearly  90  years. — (North  Carolina  Educational 
Journal.) 

SUPEEIOE  INSTEUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNG  MEN  OS  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  was  chartered  in  1789  and  opened 
its  doors  to  students  in  1795.  Its  greatest  prosperity  was  said  to  be  in  1858-'59,  when 
it  had  456  students.  The  plan  of  the  university  includes  8  colleges,  and  in  1869-'70 
the  college  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  the  college  of  philosophy  (both  with  4  years' 
courses)  were  in  operation,  and  there  was  a  preparatory  class.  lu  1872 the  university 
-was  suspended,  but  reopened  in  September,  1875.  The  courses  include<l  the  arrs, 
sciences,  and  agriculture,  also  -on  optional  course  entitling  to  certiticate  of  proticiencTr. 
A  summer  normal,  a  law  school,  and  a  3  years'  course  in  engineering  were  reported  in 
1877-78,  and  a  school  of  medicine  in  l«78-'79.  In  1879-'80  the  schools  were  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  lead  to  the  degrees  of  B.  a.,  b.  s.,  and  pu.  b.,  and  ujaduate  instruction  w  oa 
olfered  leading  to  PH.  D.,  Bf.  ▲.,  and  M.  s.  There  were  171  students  in  l«79-'80.—  (Cata- 
logiies,  return,  North  Carolina  Educational  Journal.) 

The  other  colleges  reporting  (all  in  existence  prior  to  1870,  except  Biddle  and 
Rutherford)  were  Davidson,  Rutherford,  North  CaroUna,  Trinity,  and  Wako  Forest 
Colleges,  and  Biddle  University.  Rutherford  (dating  from  1871),  Trinity,  and  Wake 
Forest  arrange  their  work  in  schools,  the  first  having  6,  the  second  11,  and  the  third 
7.  All  report  preparatory,  classical,  and  scientific  courses.  Biddle  University  (or- 
ganized in  1867  and  incorporated  in  1677)  has  an  English  course  of  4  years;  Davidson, 
eclectic  and  flradaate  courses;  while  Trinity  and  Wake  Forest  include  commercial 
instruction.  ShaV  University  last  reported  in  187^79.  Weaverville  College,  which 
was  chartered  in  1873,  has  not  reported  since  187&-'76. 

For  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Rutherford  College,  Shaw  University,  and  Weaverville  College,  when  last  heard 
from,  gave  instmotion  to  both  sexes.  For  statistics  of  colleges  especially  for  young 
women,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  see -a  cor- 
responding table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  founded  in 
187.5  under  the  national  land  grant,  has  a  regular  4  years'  course  which  leads  to  the 
degree  of  B.  s.  A  shorter  optional  course  in  agriculture  is  arranged  for  students  whose 
time  is  limited.  In  the  schools  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  the  college  of  natural 
history  there  is  also  opportunity  for  scientific  study.  The  agriculture  experiment 
station,  created  by  act  of  March  12,  1877,  tests  soils,  fertilizers,  and  chemicals,  deter- 
mines the  qnflJity  and  germinating  power  of  seeds,  and  examines  and  reports  on  the 
means  of  exterminating  insects  that  are  injurious  to  vegetation.  In  1879-'80  there 
were  24  stndents  reported  in  the  scientific  department,  8  of  them  pursuing  a  partial 
course. — (College  catalogue  and  returns.) 

Rutherford,  Trinity,  and  Wake  Forest  Colleges  report  schools  of  natural  science ;  the 
other  colleges,  scientiiic  courses. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  at  Biddle  University,  Charlotte  (Presbyterian),  in  a 
3  years'  course;  at  Bennett  Seminary,  Greensboro'  (Methodist  Episcopal),  in  one  of 
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4  years;  at  Shaw  University,  Baleigh  (Baptist),  which  reported  a  4  yeanj'  course  in  1?79 
and  an  entrance  examination ;  in  the  biblical  department  of  Trinity  College,  Trinity 
(Methodist  Episcopal  South),  which  course  taken  exclusively  is  completed  in  2  year*, 
but  when  other  studies  are  added  requires  3  years;  and  in  the  School  of  the  Bible  of 
Wake  Forest  College  (Baptist),  which  lays  down  no  specihc  course  and  gives  no  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency. 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  stimmary  in  the 
reiH)rt  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  departments  of  the  University  of  North  Caro-' 
lina  and  of  Trinity  College.  Neither  of  these  schools  requires  an  examination  for 
admission.  The  former,  with  a  2  years'  course  of  9  months  each  year,  reported  13  stu- 
dents in  1879-^80;  the  latter,  a  3  years'  course  of  40  weeks  each  year  and  14  student**. 
The  law  department  of  Butherford  College  was  suspended  in  1879. — (Catalogues  and 
returns.) 

Medical  instruction  is  furnished  in  the  medical  school  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  A  2  years'  cours-i  of  9  months  yearly  is  reported,  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  part  by  lectures  and  special  attention  is  pai4  to  the  study  of 
anatomy.  There  were  9  students  in  1879-^80  and  9  graduates,  besides  several  in  special 
optional  studies. — (College  catalogue  and  returns.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  was 
ox>ened  in  1845.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  instruction  of  colored  deaf-mutes  and 
blind,  and  in  1880  all  the  rooms  devoted  to  this  race  were  reported  filled  and  more 
accommodation  needed.  In  the  literary-  department,  which  is  said  to  be  well  officered 
and  managed,  the  common  school  branches  are  taught.  In  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment both  blind  and  deaf  are  instructed  in  broom,  mattress,  and  shoemaking,  cane 
seating,  sewing,  knitting, 'bead,  and  fancy  work.  Two  new  features  were  introduced 
iuto  the  institution  in  1880:  cookery  as  a  science  and  articulation.  In  lip  reading 
tbe  pupils  already  display  such  proficiency  as  to  remove  all  doubts  concerning  its 
practicability. 

For  statistics  of  this  school,  see  Tables  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  appendix ;  for  sum- 
maries, see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  law  of  1872  authorized  the  organization  of  teachers'  associations,  and  any  meet- 
ing held  for  one  month  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty  or  more  teachers  was 
to  be  aided  to  the  extent  of  $50  a  year.  In  1873  a  State  e<lucational  association  was 
formed  at  Raleigh,  a  constitution  adopted,  and  44  members  enrolled.  In  1874  a  ses- 
sion of  this  same  body  was  held  at  Raleigh  and  many  important  educational  topics 
were  discussed.  From  that  date  to  1877  no  mention  is  made  of  the  continuance  of 
these  meetings,  but  as  the  organization  seemed  to  be  a  x>«rmanent  one  there  were 
X>robably  annual  sessions.  In  1877  a  convention  of  colored  people  mot  at  Raleigh  and 
a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  in  which  that  race  were  urged  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves.  In  1878  the  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  University  Normal  took 
st«|)s  to  organize  a  North  Carolina  teachers'  association,  as  well  as  various  co^nty  as- 
sociations throughout  the  State.  On  July  2il,  1880,  a  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  at  Chapel  Uill,  at  which  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the  general 
assembly,  specifying  certain  changes  of  law  which  would  give  a  better  system  of  edu- 
cation to  the  State.  The  topics  d^nssed  are  not  reported. — (State  rejiorts  and  North 
Carolina  Edacational  Journal.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

ROBERT  HARRIS. 

Mr.  Harris,  a  colored  man,  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  race  to  engage  in  teachioj^  in 
the  South.  Born  at  Fayetteville  in  1839  of  free  parents,  who  settled  in  his  earliest 
years  at  Cleveland,  he  enjoyed  excellent  educational  advantages,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  began  teaching  in  Virginia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  A  year 
or  so  afterward  he  went  to  Fayetteville,  where  for  ten  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Howard  Grammar  School,  and  from  1877  principal  of  the  State  Colored  Normal  SchooL 
He  died  October  24, 1880.— (State  report). 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  John  C.  Scabbobouoh,  State  tuperintendent  qf  public  inttruction,  RcUeiffh, 

[Second  term,  January  1, 1877,  to  January  1, 1881.]  * 

Other  superintendents  dnrinff  tbo  ten  years  trere  Ber.  S.  S.  Ashley,  18G9-1872;  Hon.  Alexander 
Hclrer,  1873-1875;  Hon.  Stephen  D.  Pool,  1875-1877. 

1  Mr.  Scarborough  was  again  elected  in  1881  for  a  4  years'  term. 
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SUMMAKT  OF  EDUCATIOI^AI.  STATIS 


1870-71. 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


187^-74. 


1874-75, 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Whites  of  school  age  (6-21J 

Colored  of  school  age  (6-21 ) . . . . 
Whole  namber  of  school  age  .. 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  public  schools 

W hole  number  enrolled 

Average  monthly  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance. .... 
Pupils  in  private  schools.... 


1,031,765 
26,283 

1,058,048 


732,122 


1,046,971 

26,303 

1,073,274 

702,345 

6,455' 

708,800 


DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Township  districts 

Subdistncts  in  these • 

City,  village,  and  special  dis- 
tricts. 

District  divisions  in  these 

School-houses  in  township  dis- 
tricts. 

School-houses  in  city,  village, 
anl  special  districts. 

Public  school-houses  ..•••• .«.. 

Public  schoolrooms 

Rooms  for  elementary  schools. . 

Kooms  for  high  schools 

School-houses  built 

Cost  of  school -houses  built  .^. 

Value  of  public  school-houses 
and  grounds. 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  pubUo  schools. 

Female  teachers  in  same 

Whole  number  employed . .  - — 

Teachers  permanenUy  em- 
ployed. 

Teachers  in  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools. 

Teachers  in  high  schools 

Teachers  in  colored  scl¥>ols... 

Teachers  in  private  schools... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


432,452 
6,914 


1,346 

10,086 

496 

693 
10,622 

949 

11,571 
14,186 
13,876 
310 
678 
fl,  025, 077 
14,988,612 

165 


408,538 

8,3S6 


1,344 

10,695 

549 


10,687 
978 


968,688 

23,020 

991,708 

698,068 

5,950 
704,018 
480,489 
407,917 

5,937 


1,342 

10,662 

558 

713 
10,687 

1,007 


963,548 

22,399 

985,9471 

701,812 

6,131 

707,943 

526,904 

429,630 

13,066 


996,128 

22,59S 

1,017,726 

703,583 

8,5461 

712,129, 

532,47:i 

4.'t5,449 

10,652 


11,665         11,694 

14,201         14.543 

13,838         14,193 

363  350 

566  542 

t893,422$l,008,786$l 

17, 168, 196 17, 659, 276|l8, 


1,337 

10,623 

682 

728' 
10,6&l. 

1,024 

11,688 
14,7681 
14,356! 
412| 
579i 


1,337 

10,43* 

605; 

I 

701 

10, 6S^ 

1,139 

11.834 
14,86^ 

M4^ 


9,563 
12,544 
22,107 

7,580 

21,607 

500 

145 

14S 

|65  00 

40  00 


152 


9,718 
12,343 
22,061 

7,085 

21,573 

488 

163 

184 

•60  50 

40  25 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts  for  public  schools.... 
Expenditure  for  public  schools. 


$7,365,! 
7,254,729 


992  «7, 


140 


9,789 
12, 110 
21.899 

7,248 

21,401 

498 
167 
123 

$61  7; 
40  OOi 


,164, 104  $1,010, 7861 
1,829,58619,876,50^ 

145  15^' 


9,911 
12,464 
22,375 

7,198 


21,664 

711 

160 

2i>5l 

$59  50! 

45  00 


7,420,33817,705,605 
6,817,308!  6,973,403 


21,8511 

6411 

210 

2ii! 

$60  5o; 

44  OO 


$11,060,340  $11,749,361 
8,072,168.    6,170,960 
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1875-76. 


1876-77. 


1877-7a 


1878-79. 


1879-^80. 


t3§ 


1,002,702 

22,933 

1,025,635 

715,771 

7,192 

722,963 

552,299 

447, 139 

9,141 


1,347 

10,627 

616 

715 
10,732 

1,148 

11,880 

14,951 

14,464 

487 

549 

$1,159,350 

20,969,557 

155 


10,493 

12,353 

22,846 

b,151 

22,179 

667 

188 

135 

$59  75 

36  00 


$8,605,135 

8,462,758 


1,004,145 

23,103 

1,027,248 

715,405 

6,835 

722,240 

554,933 

448,100 

10,767 


1,347 

10,721 

632 

714 
10,744 

1,172 

11,916 

15,504 

14,949 

555 

490 

$803,146 

21,145,527 

155 


10,855 

12,148 

23,003 

8,336 

22,292 

711 

180 

182 

$57  50 

37  25 


$7,875,904 
8,036,621 


1,018,789 

23,174 

1,041,963 

730,365 

9,829 

740, 194 

574,535 

465,372 

23,121 


1,347 

10,769 

651 

743 
10,791 

1,188 


1,018,795 

24,525 

1,043,320 

725,210 

9,441 

734,651 

571,880 

459,990 

28,861 


1,346 
10,842 


759 
10,874 

1,269 


11,979 

15,671 

15,139 

532 

481 

$843,822 

21,329, 


12,143 
16,045 
15,515 

5:«) 

437 
$580,801 
864121, 103,255121, 


155 


11,099 

12,292 

23,391 

8,525 

22,680 

711 

262 

225 

$59  00 

41  50 


150 


11,456 

12,031 

23,487 

9,028 

22,781 

706 

238 

272 

$56  50 

41  25 


1,022,571 

23,654 

1,046,225 

737,627 

9,511 

747, 138 

585,335 

476,279 

28,650 


1,346 

10,872 

684 

753 
10,888 

1,255 

12,143 

16,247 

15,680 

567 

442 

$711,835 

,851,718 

150 


11,326 

12,358 

23,684 

9,388 

22,986 


225 

247 

$56  25 

39  25 


$7,841,911 
7,995,125 


$7,747,485 
7,711,325 


$7,526,224 
7,704,449 


L 
D. 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
D. 


3,776 

871 

2,905 

12,417 

70 

12,487 

13,455 

16,289 

211 


D. 
D. 
D. 


9,194 

2,629 

11,823 


15,016 


I.   43,827 
I.   21,736 


L 
I. 

D. 
L 

D. 


30 
18 

6 
14 

14 


202 

lfJ5 

37 

5 

$131,034 

748,463 


186 

188 

60 
266 

306 

572 

2,061 
1,804 
257 
136 
D.  $313,242 
L  6, 863, 106 

15 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 


D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 


130 
327 
197 
360 


8 

13 

25 

$0  25 

2  00 


1,763 

186 

1,577 

1,808 

1,379 

198 

80 

104 

$8  75 

75 


D.  $221,261 
D.   6,876 


I.  $160,232 
1.  449,720 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  Bupenrisory  and  execntive  work  there  is  s  State  oommissioDer  of  common 
BchoolSy  elected  triennially  by  the  people,  with  boards  of  edacation  of  3  meinberB  or 
8ome  maltiple  of  3,  elected  by  the  people  in  cities,  villages,  special  districts,  town- 
ship districto,  and  the  subdistricts  into  which  townships  are  usually  divided. I 

For  examination  of  teachers  for  the  State  schools  there  are  3  State  examiners,  ap- 
X>ointed  triennially  by  the  State  commissioner;  3  examiners  for  each  coonty,  ap- 
]>ointed  by  the  county  probate  judge;  and  3  for  each  city  or  village  of  not  less  than 
'JfOOO  inhabitants,'  appointed  by  their  boards  of  education,  all  for  3  years'  terms. 

These  arrangements  as  to  officers  have  been  substantially  the  same  for  many  years. 
City  boards  usually  employ  superintendents  for  their  schools. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  state  common  schools  may  be  of  any  grade  from  primary  to  high.  They  are 
free  to  all  unmarried  youth  6  to  21  years  of  age  residing  m  the  districts  where  they 
are,  but  separate  schools  may  be  established  for  color^  youth.  Attendance  for  at 
least  12  weeks  in  each  school  year  is  required  of  all  children  8  to  14  years  of  age,  unless 
excused  because  of  sickness,  distance  from  school,  or  instruction  elsewhere.  Without 
a  certificate  of  compliance  with  this  rule,  no  child  of  these  years  may  be  lawfully  em- 
ployed during  the  established  school  hours.  To  ascertain  who  are  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  schools  and  to  a  share  in  the  State  funds  for  the  support  of  them, 
an  annual  census  must  be  taken  of  the  nnniarried  youth  of  school  age.  Failure  to 
take  this  subjects  a  delinquent  district  to  loss  of  its  share  of  the  State  funds,  though 
the  district  may  compel  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  the  census  to  make  up 
this  loss.  The  funds  conditioned  on  this  census  taking  are  those  derived  from  the 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  of  a  permanent  fund  created  out  of  United  States  land  grants 
and  from  an  annual  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  $1  of  all  taxable  property.  They  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  and  status  shown  by  the 
last  enumeration,  must  go  towards^  the  pay  of  teachen,  and  must  be  met  in  each 
school  district  by  a  supplementary  tax  not  to  exceed  7  mills  on  $1  of  valuation ;  in 
Cincinnati,  not  to  exceed  5  mills.  No- one  may  be  employed  as  a  teacher  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  these  funds  without  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  either  the  State 
examining  board  or  that  of  the  county  or  city  in  which  the  teaching  is  to  be  done ; 
and  no  one  employed  can  receive  pay  for  services,  except  in  certain  specialties,  with- 
out the  presentation  of  such  a  certihcate  aod  the  required  reports.  Text  books  and 
courses  of  study  for  the  schools  are  prescribed  by  the  local  school  boanls.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  German  language  is  allowed  when  dnly  petitioned  for;  and  there  is  legal 
XI ro vision  for  evening  schools,  school  libraries,  and  teachers'  institutes,  for  a  sufficiency 
of  schools  for  all  school  children,  and  for  a  school  term  of  24  to  44  weeks  each  year. 

GENERAL  CONDITIOX. 

The  school  report  for  1879-^80  shows  that  there  was  a  fair  advance  on  1878-79  In  at 
least  the  better  parts  of  the  school  system.  Against  an  increase  of  only  2,905  in  youth 
of  school  age,  appears  an  increase  of  12,487  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  and 
of  16,289  in  average  daily  attendance ;  the  additional  enrolment  thus  exceeding  by 
1^582  and  the  average  of  pupils  in  the  schools  each  day  bv  13,384  the  increase  in 
youth  of  school  age.  This  certainly  indicates  activity  on  the  part  of  school  officers 
and  teachers,  greater  attractiveness  in  the  instruction,  and  better  accommodations 
in  the  schools.  There  were  442  scbool-honses  built,  at  a  cost  of  $711,835.  Evidence 
of  improved  and  still  improving  methods  of  instruction  comes  from  the  reports  of  the 
many  cities  that  are  always  in  the  lead  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  the  close  examina- 
tions of  teachers  in  this  State  by  carefully  chosen  examining  boards,  with  the  lively 
work  of  some  excellent  normal  schools,  have  brought  the  teaching  to  a  higher  standard 
than  might  be  anticipated  in  a  State  without  any  normal  school  system  of  its  own. 
And  in  this  year  360  more  teachers  than  before  (9,388  in  all)  proved  so  efficient  as  to 
remain  in  the  schools  in  which  they  were  employed.  Almost  the  only  oft'set  to  these 
improvements  is  a  diminution  of  the  pay  of  teachers,  on  an  average,  2o  cents  a  mouth 
for  men  and  |2  a  month  for  women. 

ntSVMt  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

Something  of  the  same  educational  advance  noticed  for  1879-'80  appears  when  this 
year  is  compared  with  1870-'71.    The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 

>  Except  in  the  larger  cities,  whore  there  are  1  or  2  members  for  each  ward,  and  in  divided  town* 
•bins. 
*  Cities  with  10.000  or  more  inhabitants  may  hare  3,  0,  or  0  examiners. 
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in  M  that  interval  was  only  11,823,  yet  15,016  more  were  brought  into  the  public 
schools  and  43.8*27  more  were  held  in  average  attendance.  An(l  this  gain  did  not 
come  from  crushing  out  private  and  church  schools,  for  these  had  21,7*,^  more  pupils 
at  the  close  of  the  decade  than  at  the  beginning,  making  in  all  36,752  additional  chil- 
dren brought  under  instruction.  Deducting  the  number  that  reache<l  school  age 
within  the  decade  (11,823),  there  was  evidently  a  gain  of  24,929  for  schools  of  some 
kind  from  the  ranks  of  the  schoolable  children  that  had  been  previously  untaught. 
This  is  a  good  record.  Whether  an  increase  of  374  in  the  number  of  school  districts 
was  or  was  not  an  advantage  on  the  whole,  it  certainly  was  one  in  respect  to  facilities 
for  school  attendance,  and  so  for  gathering  more  children  into  the  schools.  And  then 
provision  for  this  fuller  attendance  appears  to  have  been  fairly  made  in  572  more 
school- houses,  with  2,061  more  rooms;  lor,  giving  an  average  of  only  30  pupils  to  a 
room,  there  was  thus  accommodation  for  61,630  more  children  ;  while,  of  course,  these 
more  modem  structures  afiford  better  light,  ventilation,  and  warmth,  seat«  greatly 
easier,  and  other  comforts  and  advantages  once  hardly  thought  of.  Besides  this,  an 
increase  of  1,577  in  the  number  of  teachers  implies  smaller  elafises  and  closer  super- 
vision of  their  work.  As  the  years  advance  we  find  a  considembly  larger  proportion 
of  men  than  women  teaching,  the  average  monthly  pay  of  men  falling  otF  S.-J.75  and 
that  of  women  75  cents  during  the  decade,  although  the  whole  exp<*nditure  for  edu- 
cation by  the  State  was  $449,^  more  in  1879-'d0  than  in  1870-71.  The  record  stands, 
then,  less  paid  to  teachers,  more  put  into  the  schools,  an  improvement  in  these  as  re- 
spects comfort  and  acconmiodations,  attendance  enlarged  much  beyond  the  increase 
of  school  children,  and  for  this  attendance  enough  more  teachers  to  meet  all  demands, 
besides  a  larger  average  of  proven  capacity  and  skill. 

In  laws,  the  changes  as  to  school  matters  have  not  been  great,  but  have,  upon  the 
whole,  been  good ;  the  chief  being  improvements  in  the  organization  of  city  and  vil- 
lage school  systems  made  in  1873  and  1880,  with  a  compufiory  enactment  in  1877  as 
to  school  attendance  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  school  year  affecting  every  child 
from  8  to  14  years  of  age. 

kindebgXrten. 

This  form  of  training  for  young  children  has  found  considerable  favor  in  the  State. 
Within  the  decade  the  number  of  Kindergarten  reported  has  grown  from  2,  in  1873,  to 
19,  in  1880;  and,  although  the  public  school  systems  of  the  cities  have  not  a<loi)ted 
FrobePs  plans  to  any  appreciable  extent,  these  have  found  foothold  in  private  and 
church  schools,  in  normal  schools,  and  in  one  or  two  cori^orate  institutions. 

At  Cincinnati  an  association  of  ladies  for  the  promotion  of  free  Kindergarten  instruc- 
tion in  that  cit^  was  formed  in  December,  1879,  and  through  the  favor  which  it  found 
from  liberal  citizens  was  enabled  to  establish  and  carry  on  (apparently  from  March  1, 
1880),  under  the  charge  of  a  pupil  of  Miss  Blow,  from  St.  Louis,  a  school  that  began 
with  6  children  and  rose  ere  long  to  60,  averaging  thenceforth  50  in  attendane©  daily. 
To  aid  in  the  care  of  it  4  assistant  teachers  were  selected  from  among  many  applicants, 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  give  their  time  and  service  for  a  year  for  tne  benefit 
of  the  training  which  this  service  would  secure  them  in  kindergartening.  The  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  arrangements  to  open  another 
Kindergarten  in  another  section  of^the  city  were  in  progress,  and  were  only  delayed  to 
await  the  necessary  funds. —  (Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  first 
report  of  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

All  cities  in  this  State  have  boards  of  education  elected  by  the  people,  with  oppor- 
tnnity  for  changing  part  of  their  membership  at  the  annual  elections.  Those  with 
10,000  or  more  innabitants  have  had  boards  of  one  or  two  members  from  each  ward,  with 
liberty  to  change  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  number:  those  with  less  than  10,000, 
boards  of  three  or  six  members,  with  like  liberty  of  change  or  of  a  change  to  one 
member  from  each  ward.  But  in  1880  began  the  operation  of  laws  meant  to  secure  for 
cities  of  the  first  class  boards  uniformly  of  2  from  each  ward,  except  in  Cincinnati 
and  Cleveland,  which  will  have  composite  boards,  partly  from  the  city  as  a  whole, 
partly  from  the  several  wards,  the  former  to  hold  for  3  years,  the  latter  for  2.  These 
boards  may  (,and  usually  do)  appoint  superintendents  for  the  schools  of  their  several 
cities,  and  must  appoint  boards  of  examiners  to  test  the  nualifications  of  persons  pur- 
nosing  to  teach  or  seeking  higher  positions  as  teachers.  They  also  determine  the  text 
books  and  courses  of  study  for  their  schools. 
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STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 


Popnlation, 
censna  of 
1880. 

Chililren  of 
school  age. 

EnrolzDent 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily    at. 

Number  of 
toachen. 

16,512 

4.719 

8.055 

2,425 

66 

8,025 

2,808 

1,505 

905 

21 

12.200 

4.363 

2,627 

1.925 

49 

iu,da8 

8,387 

1,903 

1,509 

45 

255,608 

85,882 

32,110 

26,050 

033 

100. 146 

49,263 

24,262 

16,867 

447 

51.377 

14,662 

7,-792 

5,953 

143 

38,721 

11.225 

5,902 

4,675 

125 

8,451 

2.369 

1,041 

688 

20 

12, 122 

5,058 

2. 020 

1.404 

35 

8,857 

2,861 

1,925 

1.391 

80 

7,569 

2,426 

1,402 

1.037 

23 

0,893 

2,983 

1,905 

1,850 

87 

9.602 

8.W9 

1. 812 

1.822 

39 

11,320 

8,734 

2,150 

1,603 

42 

15,949 

6,166 

2,649 

1.873 

48 

20,729 

5,739 

2,9&4 

2.275 

60 

12,093 

5,973 

2,345 

1.726 

44 

7,882 

2,944 

1,315 

928 

29 

60,143 

15,536 

7,616 

4.035 

130 

15,431 

5,199 

2,262 

1,647 

40 

18,113 

5,782 

8,144 

2,283 

74 

Expendi- 
ture. 


Akron   

Bellaire 

Canton 

Chillicothe.. 
Cincinnati .. 
Cleveland... 
Columbus... 

Dayton 

Fremont.... 
Hamilton ... 

Ironton 

Lima 

Mansfield... 
\ewark  ..... 
PortsmoQth. 
Sandusky... 
Sprinjrfield  . 
Steul>enville 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

.  Toungstown 
Zanesville  .. 


$75,528 

13.508 

30.131 

33,5-17 

MS7.194 

388.638 

200.678 

151.818 

13.788 

84.514 

19L037 

14.468 

26.SS6 

22,638 

31.387 

47.6i8 

82.258 

30.5C9 

18.307 

168. 2^« 

22,205 

46,187 


a  The  flares  given  are  f^m  the  State  report  for  187O-'80.    Those  for  popnlation  are  in  some  < 
from  the  first  connt  of  the  censns  takers. 

6 The  expenditures  given  lor  Cincinnati  are  those  for  school  purposes  alone;  taking  in  820,699  for 
library  purposes  makes  a  total  of  $707,883. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Akron  bad  8  school  buildings,  containing  40  rooms,  with  2,927  sittings,  and  clas8e4 
her  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high ;  with  a  session  of  200  days,  thcro  was  :m 
increase  in  enrolment  of  2*^,  of  228  in  average  attendance,  and  a  gain  in  the  quality 
of  the  work  done.  In  an  average  attendance  of  2,42.5,  there  were  bnt  1,223  cases  of 
tardiness,  321  of  tmancy,  and  159  of  corporal  ponishment.  Modifications  of  the  conrses 
of  study  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  were  under  consideration.  Special  teacbers 
in  music,  industrial  drawing,  and  penmanship  were  employed,  the  former  2  days  in  the 
week  and  the  others  all  the  time.  Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $105,000  ;  esti- 
mated enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  450. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Bellaire  reported  5  school-bouses,  containUig  21  rooms ;  a  school  session  of  190  days ; 
91  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  monthly  enrolment,  and  school  pro^iert  j 
valued  at  |48.8o0.— (Sfat^  report,  1880.) 

Canton  had  7  school-houses,  containing  40  rooms,  with  2,350  sittings ;  claasod  its 
schools  as  high,  grammar,  primary,  ungra&d,  and  Carman,  with  a  session  of  190  days ; 
reported  an  increase  of  8  teachers,  including  3  special,  and  of  312  in  average  enrol luent 
over  previous  year;  8S  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  monthly  enrolment; 
174  in  night  schools;  148  fewer  cases  of  tardiness,  while  1,904  had  a  clean  recor*L 
Special  instruction  was  given  in  music  and  penmanship.  Estimat-ed  value  of  school 
property,  8152.200 ;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  450. — (City 
report  and  return.  > 

Chillicothe  reported  a  school  session  of  190  days,  5  school-houses,  and  39  rooms ;  an 
increase  of  105  in  enrolment  and  of  76  in  daily  attendance ;  in  the  primary  93  per  cent, 
of  average  daily  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrolment  and  99  per  cent,  in  the  high 
school.  In  the  high  school  403  had  studied  German.  Estimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty,  $150,000.— (State  report.) 

Cindnnati  bad  54  school-houses,  .562  rooms  for  study,  with  36.381  sittings,  and  classed 
its  42  schools  as  district,  intermediate,  and  high,  'Xi  of  which  were  in  the  district  de- 
partment, 6  in  the  interme<liate,  and  3  in  the  high.  Of  these,  6  of  the  district,  2  of 
the  intermediate,  and  1  of  tbe  high  were  for  colorml  pupils.  A  normal  school,  one  for 
deaf-mutes  with  128,  and  7  night  schools  with  2,467  pupils,  made  the  total  enrolment 
iu  public  schools  36,121.  The  district  schools  were  divided  into  6  crrades,  the  inter- 
mediate into  3,  and  the  high  into  4,  making  a  course  of  13  years.  There  was  an  In- 
crease in  enrolment  of  1,261,' while  in  tbe  primary  schools  the  per  cent,  of  average 
daily  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrolment  was  90;  in  the  high,  95.  It  wa«  es- 
timated that  15,^7  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  were  in  no  school  of  any 
kind.  There  was  a  decrease  of  6  in  the  number  of  night  schools  and  of  726  in  enrol- 
ment. Of  these  7  night  schools,  5  were  for  white  pupils  and  2  for  colored,  classed  aa 
district  and  high,  from  tbe  last  of  wh^ch  36  graduated.  Tbe  annual  normal  institnta 
had  Englisb  and  German  departments;  with  iSgh  grades  of  study,  while  iu  the  moutlily 
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meeting  of  the  teachers'  association  questions  as  to  conrses  of  study  and  methods  of 
instruction  were  considered.  Exercises  in  **  gems  of  literature."  teaching  the  pupils 
beautiful  extracts  from  the  best  authors,  had  been  introduced  in  the  district  and  in- 
termediate schools  with  gratifying  results.  Excellent  work  in  composition  is  said  to 
have  been  done.  Primary  reading  by  a  combination  of  the  word  and  phonic  methods 
was  taught  with  fine  eft'ect.  SpeUin^  was  taught  from  reading  and  other  lessons,  not 
from  the  spelling  book,  which  was  laid  aside.  Primary  arithmetic,  taught  by  a  new 
and  free  method  without  books,  produced  remarkable  results  in  the  rapidity  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  children  of  the  first  and  second  school  years  could  add  and 
subtract.  Special  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  was  given  in  all 
departments,  while  in  the  schools  where  German  and  English  were  taught  more  than 
half  studied  German.  From  the  Hughes  and  Woodward  High  Schools  111  graduated. 
Gaines  High  School  for  colored  pupils  enrolled  64  and  graduated  7.  In  the  City  Uni- 
versity changes  were  made  in  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  a.  b.  reducing  the 
number  of  elective  studies  and  requiring  3  full  years  in  the  classical  languages,  while 
a  new  course  of  4  years  leading  to  the  degree  of  L.  d.  was  established.  The  estimated 
value  of  school  property  was  $2,000,000.  Private  and  parochial  schools  occupied  25 
school-bouses,  with  285  rooms,  and  had  an  enrolment  ot  14,195  in  church  schools  and 
1,640  in  private;  in  both,  15,835. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

Cieveland  had  42  school-houses,  361  rooms,  with  20,416  sittings ;  classed  its  41  schools 
as  normal,  high,  grammar,  and  primary,  with  a  3  years'  course  for  each.  There  was  an 
increase  of  1,521  for  the  year  in  enrolment  and  more  than  twice  that  increase  over 
1870.  The  growth  of  the  high  and  first  grade  grammar  schools  was  still  more  remark- 
able. The  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrolment  was 
in  the  primary  grades  94,  in  the  high  95.  There  was  an  increase  of  38  teachers,  while 
5  special  teachers  gave  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  German,  and  book- 
keeping or  were  employed  in  unclassified  schools.  School  property  was  valued  at 
$1,800,000.  There  was  an  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  of  11,056,  an  in- 
crease of  521  over  the  previoas  year. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

Columbus  reported  1  high  school,  a  Saturday  norm^,  45  grammar  and  75  primary 
schools,  26  school  buildings,  161  rooms,  7.288  sittings ;  an  increase  of  1  house,  251  sit- 
tings, also  of  6  teachers  and  363  in  enrolment  over  previous  year.  The  per  cent,  of 
average  daily  attendance  on  monthly  enrolment  was  93  in  primary  grades,  94  in  gram- 
mar, and  95  in  high.  School  property  was  valued  at  $707,584.  Notwithstanding  the 
prevalence  of  infectious  diseases,  there  was  gain  in  punctuality  and  discipline,  5,095 
pupils  not  being  tardy  during  the  year  and  only  17  suspended.  The  Saturday  normal 
school  enrolled  110,  a  gain  of  31  over  last  year.  There  were  20,317  visits  made  by 
friends  and  patrons  and  3,624  b^  the  superintendent  to  the  different  schools ;  their 
conditiou  was  eminently  satisfactory.  The  high  school  maintained  its  excellent 
character  under  a  new  organization,  enrolling  5^  and  graduating  72.  The  study  of 
German  was  more  than  ever  popular,  while  good  progress  was  made  In  music  and 
drawing.  The  school  library  had  5,324  volumes,  614  of  which  were  German,  and 
added  513.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  1,927.  —  (City  re- 
port and  return.) 

Dayton  hail  1  high  school,  1  normal,  1  intermediate,  and  10  district  schools;  13 
school-houses,  118  rooms,  6,149  sitting;  an  increase  of  2  in  teachers  and  of  428  in 
enrolmeut;  a  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrolment 
of  95,  and  on  enumeration  of  84*  per  cent.,  leaving  only  16  per  cent,  of  children  of 
school  a^ein  no  school.  In  6  night  schools  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  223. 
The  exhibitions  of  free  hand  drawing  introduced  into  these  sobools  were  witnessed 
by  a  large  number  of  citizens  and  highly  commende<l,  showing  striking  improvement 
over  last  year.  A  recently  revised  course  of  study,  in  which  elementary  algebra  was 
sabstit.uted  for  arithmetic  in  the  intermediate  schools,  worked  well.  The  normal 
school  began  the  year  with  14  pupils  and  graduated  8,  the  work  done  comparing  well 
with  any  previous  year.  The  progress  in  music  under  a  special  teacher  was  satisfac- 
tory. Intelligent  cultivation  of  the  memory  received  careful  attention,  while  in  pen- 
manship there  was  a  steady  improvement.  School  property  was  valued  at  $346,700. 
There  was  an  enrolment  of  235  in  private  and  1,466  in  church  schools.  —  (City  report 
and  return.) 

Fremont  had  $60,000  in  public  school  property,  $10,000  more  than  previous  year ;  had 
7  school-houses,  14  rooms  for  study  and  recitation,  with  1,100  sittings ;  a  per  cent,  of 
average  daily  attendance  on  monthly  enrolment  of  84  in  primary  grades  and  87  in 
high,  with  an  enrolment  same  as  year  before,  and  a  gain  of  1  teacher.  Special  in- 
struction was  g^ven  in  music  and  (ierman,  150  studying  the  latter.  There  were  400 
enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools. ~*  (State  report  and  city  return.) 

Hamilton  closed  the  year  of  its  public  schooln  with  a  general  improvement  in  studies 
and  discipline ;  classed  them  as  high,  intermediate,  primary,  and  colored  |  had  5  school- 
hoQses  and  31  rooms.  There  was  a  decrease  of  3  in  teachers  from  previoas  year;  an 
iucreaiM)  of  113  in  enrolment ;  a  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  ou  average  monthly 
eniolment  of  95,  and  school  property  valued  at  $125,000.    The  chief  work  of  the  schools 
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"was  in  the  elementary  grades,  including  special  instmction  in  mnsic  and  drawing.  In 
the  high  school,  with  an  enrolment  of  ^,  the  work  was  exceptionally  good,  9  grada- 
alius  with  honor,  only  1  of  whom  was  a  boy.  Since  its  organization  m  It^  it  has 
graduated  100,  mostly  girls,  as  few  boys  finish  the  course.  Tardiness  was  reduced. 
Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  church  schools,  100. — (City  report.) 

Ironion  classed  its  schools  as  piimary,  grammar,  and  hij^h ;  bad  9  school  buildings, 
27  rooms  (exclusive  of  those  nsed  only  for  recitation),  with  1,600  sittings,  and  school 
property  (including  buildings,  grounds,  furniture  and  apparatus)  at  estimated  value 
of  $:^,1KX).  There  was  an  increase  of  318  in  enrolment,  a  per  cent,  of  average  daily 
attendance  on  monthly  enrolment  of  90  in  the  primary  grades  and  98  in  the  higlil 
Schools  were  in  session  185  days.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  German.  Private 
and  church  schools  were  taught  in  2  houses,  with  an  enrolment  of  300. —  (State  report 
and  return.) 

lAma,  in  making  its  first  appearance  on  our  records,  reported  2  school  buildings,  with 
22  rooms  (exclusive  of  those  used  only  for  recitation),  and  school  property,  including 
grounds,  buildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  valued  at  $75,000.  Schools  were  in  ses- 
sion 190  days,  with  an  average  monthly  enrolment  of  1,019  in  the  primary  grades  and 
104  in  the  liigh. — (State  report.) 

Mansfield  rated  its  whole  school  prox>erty  at  $140,000 ;  had  in  6  school  buildings  38 
rooms,  with  seats  for  2,148  pupils;  classed  its  schools  as  primary,  secondary,  grammar, 
and  high,  and  gave  8  years  to  the  studies  of  the  first  three;  to  those  of  the  last,  1  to  3 
years.  Other  things  being  equal,  those  were  held  to  be  the  choice  teachers  that  could 
maintain  the  best  oiscipUne  with  the  use  of  the  mildest  measures  and  gentlest  infia- 
ences.  For  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship,  there  were  special  teachers.  Three 
schools  other  than  public  had  sittings  for  350  pupils  and  an  enrolment  of  220. —  (Re- 
turn and  manual.) 

Marietta^  rating  its  school  property  at  $44,300,  haid  in  7  buildings  24  school  rooms 
(2  of  them  for  recitation  only)  and  sittings  for  1,:^  children,  or  enough  for  239  more 
than  the  average  attendance  in  1879-'80.  A  special  teacher  of  German  was  employed. 
Only  1  private  school  was  reported,  having  seats  for  40,  an  enrolment  of' 30,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  21. — (Return.) 

Portsmouthf  with  6  buildings  for  primary  and  grammar  schools  and  1  for  high,  had  40 
rooms  for  school  and  but  1  for  recitation  only,  all  containing  1,970  sittings  and  valued 
(with  grounds,  furniture^  and  apparatus)  at  $180,000.  Three  schools  other  than 
public  bad  4  rooms,  250  sittings,  an  enrolment  of  200,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
165.  In  the  public  schools — which  were  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high  — 
German  was  taught  by  a  special  teacher;  drawing  (through  all  the  grades  except 
the  high)  from  tablets  and  blackboard  ci^pies,  apparently  by  the  ordinary  teachers. 
The  school  course  covered  4  years  in  primary,  4  in  grammar,  and  4  in  high  school  stud- 
ies. Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  were  made  on  a  general  average  of  70  for  a  year 
in  three  leading  studies,  none  to  go  up,  however,  whose  general  average  in  any  study 
was  less  than  60. — (Return  and  manual.) 

Sandmky  estimated  its  public  school  property  at  $?04,000,  including  in  this  estimate 
10  buildings  with  their  grounds,  furniture,  and  apparatus.  These  bnildiugs  had  51 
rooms,  of  which  10  were  used  for  recitation  only,  and  afforded  sittings  for2,750  scholars, 
2,000  of  them  for  primary  grades,  600  for  grammar,  and  150  for  high.  In  private  and 
church  schools  there  were  sittings  for  750  more,  making  a  total  of  3,500  scats,  about 
enough  for  the  whole  enrolment  and  rather  more  th;(n  enough  for  the  whole  average 
attendance,  but  still  not  providing  for  the  whole  school  population.  In  the  pnbho 
schools,  music  and  German  were  under  the  charge  of  special  teachers. — (Return.) 

Springfield  erecte<l  1  school  building  at  a  cost  of  $16,000  during  1879-'80,  repaired  and 
enlarged  another,  and  purchased  a  third  at  a  further  cost  of  $9,422,  and  reported  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  9  in  all,  with  2,951  sittings,  56  rooms  for  study  and  recita- 
tion, and  4  for  recitation  only,  estimating  all  at  $127,819.  The  enrolment,  increased 
by  282  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  somewhat  exceeded  this  seating  capacity  of 
the  schools,  and  reached  51.6  on  the  enumeration  of  school  youth.  The  per  cent,  of 
average  attendance  on  monthly  enrolment  reached  91.6.  Tlie  general  work  in  the 
schools  is  said  to  have  been  good,  but  ^^in  a  few,  positively  bad."  Tardiness  on  the 
part  of  some  was  more  frequent  than  in  1878-^79,  and  formed  a  serious  hindrance  to 
success,  though  the  per  cent,  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy  was  larger  than  for  2 
years  before.  German,  which  is  optional,  was  taught  in  only  2  of  the  9  school  build- 
ings, beginning  with  the  third  primary  grade  and  continuing  throughout  the  course. 
Music,  drawing,  and  writing  were  taught  by  special  teachers. — (Report.) 

Steubenrille  repaired  and  improved  2  of  its  6  school -houses,  in  all  which  were  34  rooms 
and  which  were  valued  at  $125,900.  It  classed  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and 
high,  giving  4  years  to  each  of  the  2  former  and  3  to  the  high,  making  an  11  years' 
course  for  all.  The  per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  on  the  number  of  pupils  registered 
was  74;  on  monthly  enrolment,  91;  but  there  were  1,199  cases  of  taitliuess  in  this 
attendance. — (City  and  State  reports.) 

Tijffin  in  5  school  buildings  had  16  rooms  for  primary,  7  for  grammar,  and  2  for  high 
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school  grades,  valued  the  buildings  at  |:)0,000,  and  assi^ed  to  the  grades  a  course  of 
12  years.  One  of  these  years  was,  for  the  first  time,  given  to  a  junior  high  school, 
meant  for  pupils  that  have  been  wont  to  drop  away  at  the  conclusion  of  the  grammar 
course  instead  of  taking  a  4  years'  high  school  course,  and  also  for  such  as  have  some- 
times been  admitted  to  the  full  high  school  course  without  due  preparation.  The 
change  met  a  real  need :  in  the  junior  high  school  course  and  in  the  advanced  course 
of  3  years  instead  of  4  beyond  it  there  were  102  pupils,  against  a  previous  maximum  of 
70.  Another  change  was  the  gradation  of  all  pupils  as  to  scholarship  on  the  record  of 
daily  recitations  as  well  as  on  their  examination  papers  at  the  end  of  each  10  weeks — the 
intent  of  this  being  to  encourage  continuous  carefulness  in  study  rather  than  mere 
fitful  effort.  The  tirst  result  was  the  relegation  of  about  30  crammers  to  lower  grades, 
some  others  being  put  on  probation  ;  the  next  was  the  stimulation  of  the  bel  ter  class 
of  those  deposed  to  such  extra  studionsuess  as  brought  them  up  again,  while  for  all 
the  way  was  made  clear  to  a  more  healthful  and  sure  advance  by  well  regulated 
study. —  ( Return  and  report. ) 

Toledo f  reporting  to  the  State  superintendent  25  school-houses,  with  lU  rooms  for 
school,  exclusive  of  rooms  used  for  recitation  only,  valued  its  school  property  at 
$570,000.  It  built  1  school-house  within  the  year  at  a  cost  of  |8,000 ;  had  in  its  high 
school  "206  pupils,  in  lower  grades  7,408.  Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on 
monthly  enrolment,  95  for  high  school,  91  for  lower  grades. —  (State  report.) 

Youngstown  had  7  school-houses,  with  38  rooms,  exclusive  of  those  used  for  recitation 
only,  and  valued  all  at  |190,000.  The  superintendent  received  as  much  as  the  super- 
intendent in  Toledo,  which  is  three  times  as  large.  One  result  of  such  well  paid 
superintendence,  with  the  cheerful  and  hearty  work  it  secured,  was  an  advance  of  tho 
average  daily  attendance  in  all  grades  below  the  high  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  average 
monthly  enrolment. — (State  report.) 

Zanewille,  with  19  school-houses,  seems  to  have  purchased  in  the  year  a  site  for 
another  one,  and  valued  all  at  $171,000.  In  the  grades  below  its  high  school  were 
2,971  pupils ;  in  the  high  school,  173.  Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  aver- 
age monthly  enrolment,  86 ;  in  the  high  school,  91. — (State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

PUBUC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

No  public  provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  except  bj  the  cities  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  and  Dayton,  which  have  normal  departments  in  connection  with 
the  public  school  system.  That  in  Cincinnati,  established  in  18()8,  reports  80  students 
in  1880,  all  but  1  of  them  women ;  there  was  a  course  of  1  year  for  graduates  of  high 
schools  aud  of  2  for  others.  In  the  Cleveland  department  72  women  attended  tne 
course,  which  was  of  2  years.  Dayton  reports  14  women  attending  its  course  of  I 
year.  The  school  system  of  Columbus  provides  a  Saturday  normal  class,  which  was 
attended  in  1879-^80  by  110. 

The  State  commissioner,  remarking  on  the  importance  of  provision  by  the  State  for 
normal  training,  suggests  that  the  private  normals  now  in  operation  be  recognized 
by  the  State,  brought  up  to  a  prescribed  standard,  ahd  placed  under  a  State  board  of 
managers,  the  diplomas  of  which  should  be  valid  as  State  certificates.  The  diplomas 
of  city  normal  schools  are  valid  only  in  the  cities  in  which  they  are  given. 

PRIVATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Seven  normal  schools  reported  to  the  State  superintendent  in  1879-'80,  having  60 
regular  instructors  and  2,902  students,  of  whom  2,057  were  men  and  845  women. 
Five  of  the  7  reporte<l  170  graduates  for  the  year.  Of  the  9  private  normal  schools 
and  departments  reporting  to  this  Office  for  the  same  year,  8  gave  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  strictly  normal  studies  as  2,379,  the  6  which  reported  the  sex  of  pupils  hav- 
ing 793  men  and  376  women.  All  but  3  of  these  schools  have  been  opened  during  the 
past  decade  and  a  mtgority  of  them  during  the  latter  half  of  it. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  School,  Ada,  besides  a  normal  course  of  2  years, 
provided  literary,  fine  arts,  and  musical  departments;  Ashland  College  Normal 
School,  Ashland,  bad  a  course  of  4  years,  embracing  all  the  higher  English  branches; 
Geneva  Noimal  School,  Oeneva,  2  normal  courses  of  3  and  4  years;  the  National  Nor- 
mal, Lebanon,  besides  its  teachers'  department  and  an  annual  summer  institute  of  8 
weeks,  had  preparatory,  collegiate,  business,  musical,  art,  and  engineering  courses; 
Mansfield  Normal  College,  Mansfield,  besides  2  normal  courses,  an  elementary  and  an 
advanced,  gave  instruction  in  preparatory,  business,  musical,  and  scientific  studies; 
Western  Reserve  Normal  School,  Milan,  and  Millersburg  Normal  School,  Millersburg, 
had  3  years'  courses;  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  Worthington.  had  normal 
courses  of  1, 2,  and  3  years  and  an  annual  6  weeks'  normal  institute,  as  well  as  a  Kinder- 
garten training  school,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ogden ;  and  the  Ohio  Free  Normal 
School,  Yellow  Springs,  a  department  of  Antioch  CoUege,  provides  a  2  years'  course 
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of  study  and  gives  free  tuition  to  snch  as  pledge  themselves  to  teach  for  at  least  a 
year  after  leaving  school. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  normal  departments  or  teachers'  conrses  exist 
in  connection  with  Bachtel,  Hiram,  Mt.  Union,  Franklin,  Mnskingnm,  Rio  Qrande, 
Scio,  and  Geneva  Colleges,  also  the  Ohio  University,  the  Ohio  Wealeyan,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  and  Baldwin  and  Wilberforce  Universities. 

For  statistics  of  normal  schools  reporting,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TBACHBR8'  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  i>ermits  the  organization  of  a  teachers'  institute  in  any  county,  when  not 
less  than  30  practical  teachers  therein  declare  their  intention  to  attend;  but  the  State 
commissioner  may  hold  an  institute  without  such  declaration  in  any  county  which 
has  not  had  one  for  2  years.  Examination  fees  paid  by  teachers  go  to  make  up  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  institutes.  Teachers  of  county  schools  are  allowed  to  dismiss 
their  schools  for  the  purpose  of  attending  institutes;  city  school  teachers  have  this 
privilege  only  by  permission  of  their  boarcLB  of  education.  Associations  of  teachers  of 
several  adjacent  counties  are  also  authorized  for  the  specific  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  professional  instruction  of  the  teachers  of  the  graded  schools  in  snch  counti«  s. 

During  1879-^  there  were  87  county  institutes  held  in  86  counties,  having  10,973 
members  in  attendance,  taught  by  423  instructors,  who  received  $14,969^  the  average 
cost  for  each  session  being  $172.  The  State  commissioner  thinks  these  institutes  are 
useful  in  a  high  degree,  but  that  it  is  pOKsible  for  the  good  they  do  to  bo  much  in- 
creased, in  some  cases  by  securing  more  experienced  instructors,  in  otners,  by  a  better 
attendance  of  the  teachers  in  the  county. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

These  aids  to  the  improvement  of  the  teachin|^  force  of  the  State  were  in  the  earlier 
months  of  1880  the  same  as  in  1879,  viz :  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Salem,  oi|^an 
of  the  Stat<e  Teachers'  Association  from  1860;  Teachers'  Qnide.  Mallet  Creek,  begnn 
January,  1874  ;  Educational  Notes  and  Queries,  Salem,  begun  January,  1875,  and  tho 
Library  and  School,  Columbus,  begun  February,  1879.  All  these  were  monthlies, 
and  all  went  on  into  1881,  except  the  last,  which  seems  to  have  expired  at  the  doae 
Ckf  its  first  volume,  March,  1880. 

One  weekly,  the  Mutes'  Chronicle,  published  at  the  State  institution  for  deaf-mutes, 
Columbus,  although  not  designed  for  teachers,  contained  considerable  educational  in- 
formation usefiil  to  the  class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  published.  It  was  in  its  twelfth, 
volume  in  1880. 

The  National  Normal,  a  monthly,  published  at  Cincinnati  ttom  1968,  was  at  the 
close  of  its  tenth  number,  October,  1874,  absorbed  by  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
and  so,  at  tho  close  of  its  fifth  volume,  December,  1875,  was  the  National  Teacher, 
which,  though  substantially  the  same  with  the  Monthly,  had  been  published  under 
this  other  title  from  January^  1871. 

SECO^ARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Public  high  schools  were  taught  during  1879-*80  in  567  rooms,  37  more  than  were 
used  the  previous  year,  having  (S)8  teachers  (489  men  and  209  women),  a  decrease  for 
tho  year  of  8.  There  were  30,111  pupils  enrolled  and  21.028  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, an  increase  for  the  year  of  425  enrolled  and  654  in  average  attendance.  The 
number  studying  Latin  was  7,140;  Greek,  448;  and  French,  418:  an  increase  of  1,0^ 
in  Latin,  of  95  in  Greek,  and  of  73  in  French. 

OTHER  8BC0KDART  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  or  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  VI,  VII,  and  IX^  and  for  business  colleges,  Table  IV  of 
the  appendix.  For  summaries  of  such  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLBOES  FOR  TOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Ohio  State  Univernty,  organized  in  1873,  makes  provision  for  7  courses  leading  to 
degrees,  besides  a  number  of  special  or  partial  courses.  Three  of  the  7  are  general^ 
extend  over  the  4  collegiate  years,  and  lead  to  the  degrees  of  b.  a.,  ph.  b.,  and  B.  s. 
The  remaining  4,  being  scientific  courses,  will  be  described  under  the  appropriate 
head.  An  unprecedeuted  increase  is  reported  in  the  number  of  students  entering  in 
1871M80,  and  they  were  better  prepared  than  in  any  former  year.  '  Graduates  of  ni^i 
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BchoolB  in  the  State  that  have  efficient  courses  are  fix>m  1880  to  be  admitted  to  the 
freshman  class  without  examination.  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students  is 
ascribed  to  the  impulse  given  to  industrial  education;  and,  as  a  further  advance  in 
this  direction;  the  art  department,  under  a  thoroughly  trained  instructor,  is  to  include 
designing,  modelling,  and  eograving,  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  all  mechanical 
industries. 

The  School  of  Design  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  after  1880,  is  to  have  a 
thoroughly  graded  course  in  the  various  departments  of  art,  the  intention  being  that 
graduates  shall  be  well  quaMed  to  pursue  as  a  profession  the  branch  of  art  they  ham 
chosen. 

Of  the  ^  or  more  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State  31  send  rexK>rts  for  the  year 
1879-^80,  of  which  all  but  6  are  open  to  both  sexes  alike.  Their  courses  of  instruction 
remained  nearly  the  same  as  reported  in  1878-79.  All  but  1  had  preparatory  departn 
ments;  all  had  classical  courses  of  4  years;  and  all  but  5  general  scientific  couxseik 
which  in  only  two  cases  were  less  than  four  years  in  extent ;  2  added  courses  iu  civil 
engineering;  9  had  commercial  or  business  courses;  15  normal  or  tochers'  cooises, 
eiwer  in  collegiate  or  preparatory  departments;  11  gave  more  or  less  theoloffical  or 
biblical  instruction,  and  2  had  schools  of  medicine,  six  o£fered  electives  in  collegiate 
study,  usually  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Nearly  all  gave  instruction  in  music, 
drawing,  and  painting,  2  having  conservatories  of  music  and  2  schools  of  design. 

For  statistics  of  the  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum* 
mary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUnOXS  FOR  THE  SUPEIUOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  equal  opportunities  afforded  young  women  in  28  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
viDrsities  above  mentioned,  there  are  a  number  of  institutions  exclusively  for  them, 
of  which  5  confer  collegiate  degrees.  For  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix, 
and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTKUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

/The  Ohio  State  Universitpj  Columbus,  in  1879-^80,  presented  4  distinct  courses  of  sci- 
entific studv,  viz :  In  agriculture  and  related  branches,  and  in  civil,  mechanical,  and 
mining  engme^ing.  That  in  agriculture  extended  over  the  4  collegiate  years;  the 
others  covered  only  3,  but  led  to  the  degree  of  engineer.  Within  the  year  facilities 
for  instruction  were  increased  by  the  completion  and  equipment  of  an  excellent  me- 
chanical laboratorjr  and  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  art  department  so  as  to  in- 
clude such  forms  of  industrial  drawing,  modelling,  wc,  as  would  make  Kkilful  artisans. 
In  the  mathematical  department  preparation  was  made  for  more  efi*ective  work  by 
ordering  a  superior  equatorial  telescope.  Measures  were  also  undertaken  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  the  second  of  a  series  of  free  lect- 
ures on  this  subject  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  was  delivered  in  a 
3  weeks'  course,  begun  January  13,  that  embraced  many  practical  topics.  Military 
drill,  which  had  been  made  optional  in  1878,  was  again  made  compulsory  for  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years. —  (Report  for  1880  and  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
February.  1880.) 

Qeneral  courses  in  science,  most  of  them  4  years  in  length,  are  offered  by  29  of  the 
oolleges  reporting.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  presents  also  a  course  in  civil  en- 
gineering.— (Year  books.) 

The  facilities  for  scientific  culture  in  this  State  are  likely  to  be  much  increased  by  the 
establishment  at  Cleveland  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  ScienceSj  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  BIr.  Leonard  Case  of  that  city,  who,  though  he  died  intestate,  had  made 
arrangements  with  his  agent  to  devote  to  this  purpose  property  worth  $1,500,000. 
Mathematics,  mechanics,  engineering,  mining,  chemistry,  &c.,  all  with  a  view  to  their 
practical  and  useful  applications,  are  to  be  taught  in  the  new  school.  To  give  fuller 
completeness  to  the  plan  and  to  establish  a  fair  basis  for  a  university,  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  an  institution  of  high  character  and  standard,  is  to  be  removed  to 
Cleveland  and  form  the  literary  college  of  the  Case  School,  taking  the  title  of  Adel- 
heri  College^  in  memory  of  a  deceased  son  of  Mr.  Amasa  Stone,  of  Cleveland,  who  gives 
$500,000  to  enable  it  to  remove  and  establish  itself  handsomely  iu  its  new  quarters. 

For  statistics  of  the  State  University  and  of  the  scientific  departments  of  colleges, 
see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix;  for  summaries  of  these  statistics,  corresponding 
tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  courses  or  some  provision  for  biblical  teaching  appear  in  connection  with 
12  of  the  colleges  and  universities  reporting,  besides  a  number  of  institutions  especially 
for  theological  instruction.  Of  the  last,  reports  for  1879-^80  are  received  from  7,  2  of 
them  being  Roman  Catholic  schools,  2  Bretnren,  and  1  each  Reformed,  Lutheran,  and 
Presbyterian.    The  courses  of  study  in  most  of  them  were  at  least  3  years  in  extent, 
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only  I  (Heidelberg;  Theological  SemiDary,  Tiffin)  reporting  a  shorter  one  of  2f  years. 
The  2  Roman  Catholic  schools  report  courses  of  5  and  10  years,  respectively,  hot  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  include  much  besides  purely -professional  study.  An  exaw> 
ination  for  admission  is  required  in  4  of  the^e  schools  of  all  applicants  who  are  not 
college  graduates;  1  reports  having  no  such  provision,  and  2  are  silent  on  this  point. 
One,  the  Union  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Xenia,  made  provision  for  graduate 
study  and  had  1  student  in  such  a  course. 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  school  of  Cincinnati  College,  where  there  is  a 
course  of  2  t-erms  of  7  months  each  for  the  degree  of  B.  L.  No  preliminary  examina- 
tion is  required  for  admission.  A  graduate  course  is  to  be  opened  when  a  large  enough 
class  desiring  such  instruction  can  be  formed. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

A  law  department  is  reported  in  connection  with  Wilberforce  University,  Xenia  (for 
colored  students),  but  there  were  no  students  in  it  in  1879-^80. 

For  statistics  of  the  law  school  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  see  Table  XII  of  the  ap- 
pendix. 

Ten  medical  schools  report  for  1879--'80,  5  of  them  in  Cincinnati,  3  in  Cleveland,  and 
2  in  Columbus,  7  of  them  being  ''regular,"  I  eclectic,  and  2  homoeopathic. 

Four  of  the  7  regular  schools  are  in  Cincinnati,  2  in  Cleveland,  and  1  in  Columbus. 
All  have  the  old  3  years'  course  of  medical  study,  including  2  courses  of  lectures,  but 
in  all  save  1  the  lecture  terms  embrace  more  than  the  minimum  of  20  weeks  required 
by  the  American  Medical  Association,  while  1  (the  medical  department  of  Wooster 
University,  Cleveland)  has  a  course  of  36  weeks.  Four  offer  graded  courses,  and  1 
(the  Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus)  will  require  such  a  course  of  all  candidates 
for  the  medical  degree  after  18®-'83.  Only  1  (the  Cleveland  Medical  College)  insists 
ou  an  examination  for  admission;  but  in  2  (the  medical  department  of  Wooster  Uni- 
versity and  Columbus  Medical  College)  students  before  graduation  must  pass  an 
examination  by  a  board  of  censors  outside  the  faculty. 

The  Eclectic  Institute  at  Cincinnati  supplements  its  regular  lecture  session  of  20 
weeks  by  another  in  the  same  year  of  equal  length ;  it  also  presents  an  optional 
graded  course  of  3  years.    Women  are  admitted. 

The  homoeopathic  medical  schools  are  the  Fulte  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  and 
the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  College,  Cleveland.  In  the  former,  which  admits  both 
sexes,  the  lecture  term  comprises  Only  20  weeks;  the  latter  has  22  weeks  iu  its  term, 
requires  an  examination  in  English  studies  for  admission,  and  offers  an  optional 
graded  course  of  3  years,  which  is  ''urgently  recommended,'' aud  which,  it  is  said,  is 
pursued  by  "  quite  a  proportion"  of  the  students. 

The  College  of  Pharmaqf,  Cincinnati,  requires  for  graduation  the  usual  4  years  of 
practice  with  a  qualified  pharmacist  and  attendance  during  this  time  on  2  lecture 
termsof  24  weeks  each.    Laboratory  practice  is  optional. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

KDUCATIOX  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  DUND. 

The  Ohio  Jnatitution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus,  founded  in 
1827,  has  given  Instruction  to  1,820  pupils  since  that  date.  In  1880  a  total  of  420  pupils, 
in  charge  of  25  instructors,  6  of  them  semimutes,  is  reported.  As  the  institution  is 
only  arranged  for  350  children,  there  was  great  overcrowding,  and,  with  60  applica* 
tious  on  hie,  more  room  was  imperatively  needed.  Articulation  is  taught,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  in  common  school  branches,  10  years  in  all,  extends  through  3 
departments,  primary,  grammar,  and  academic.  The  shops  were  reported  in  a  state 
of  liealthful  activity,  b^kbinding,  shoemaking,  and  printing  going  on  as  usual,  while 
carpentry  was  added  during  the  year. — (Report  and  return.) 

The  Cinciniiaii  Day  School  for  Deaf -Mutes  j  founded  in  1875,  has  instructed  66  pupils 
since  that  date  iu  the  common  school  branches.  The  course  occupies  4  years,  and  the 
school  is  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education.  It  had  48  pupils  in  1879-'80. 
(Return  and  city  report.) 

Tbe  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind^  Columbus,  has  admitted  1,043 
pupils  since  its  foundation  in  1837,  while  the  total  number  of  pupils  iu  1880  was  180. 
The  common  and  higher  English  branches,  Latin,  and  music  are  taught ;  there  is  also 
Kindergarten  Instruction.  Broom  making,  cane  seating,  piano  tuning,  beadwo^k,  kuit- 
ting,  and  sewing  are  the  employments  taught  and  practised. — (Report  and  return.) 

EDUCATIOX  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  Columbus, 
established  in  1857,  reported  508  inmates  in  1879  and  613  in  1880,  with  566  iu  the 
institutiou  in  November.  1880.  Such  an  overcrowding  of  the  institution  existed  in 
1979  that  wings  had  to  be  added  to  accommoilate  those  desiring  admission,  and  in 
1.S80  still  more  room  was  required.  Children  6  to  15  are  admitted  aud  instructed  iu 
the  common  school  branches  and  in  the  more  practical  matters  of  everyday  life. 
(Report  and  return.) 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Girl^  Indwirial  Home^  Delaware,  established  in  1869,  reports  632  commitments 
since  that  date,  and  249  inmates  in  18H0 ;  of  these,  61  were  committed  during  that 
year.    They  are  tanght  the  common  branches,  housework,  and  dressmaking. 

The  Protestant  Industrial  Associationy  of  Cincinnati,  reported  Inst  in  1877;  the  Indus- 
trial  School  and  Home,  Cleyeland,  provided  for  132  children  in  1879;  St,  Luk^$  Seioing 
School  and  the  Warren  Street  Mission  Sewing  School,  both  at  Marietta,  had  respectively 
38  and  54  girls  under  charge  in  1879,  and  the  Toledo  Industrial  School,  52  inmates  in 
the  same  year. — (Returns.) 

The  Cincinnati  House  of  Mrfuge  was  by  a  law  of  the  last  legislature  opened  to  home- 
less children  rather  than  to  those  charged  with  misdemeanor  or  crime,  so  that  now 
the  refuge  is  a  compulsory  educational  institution.  Since  the  opening,  in  1650,  there 
have  been  4,355  inmates ;  there  were  486  in  1880  and  249  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
children  are  in  school  3  hours  each  day.  The  majority  of  the  boys  work  at  shoemakin^, 
others  at  tailoring,  printing,  baking,  carpentry,  Sec,  The  girls  are  taught  domestic 
work  and  sewing. — (Report  for  1880.) 

The  House  of  lief  age  and  Correction,  Cleveland,  dating  from  1871,  added  a  home  for 
wayward  girfs  in  1879.  In  December  of  that  year  Iw  inmates  of  both  sexes  were 
reported.— (Report  for  1879.) 

The  State  Reform  School  for  Boys,  Lancaster,  established  in  1856,  reports  11  schools, 
with  an  average  enrolment  of  50  to  each  school.  After  4  or  5  hours*  schooling  each 
day,  the  boys  go  to  tte  shops,  bakery,  out  on  the  farm,  or  to  learn  telegraphy.  Mili- 
tary drill  is  alho  reported.  In  November,  1880,  there  were  572  boys  in  this  school. — 
(Report,  1880.) 

The  House  of  Refupe  and  Correction,  Toledo,  established  in  1870,  averaged  177  inmates 
for  the  year  1880,  who  were  committed  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16.  The  ordinary 
branches,  the  science  of  government,  farming,  gardening,  and  manufacturing  of 
brushes  and  stockings  are  taught. —  (Return.) 

H0ME8  AND  ASYLUMS  FOR  ORPHAN 'OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Information  was  received  from  22  such  institutions,  representing  an  aggregate  of 
2,230  inmates.  593  of  them  in  the  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphan  Homo  at  Xeuia. 
Included  in  Ais  number  were  the  Franklin  County  Children's  Home,  Columbus,  and 
the  Knox  Children's  Home,  Troy,  which  were  first  opened  in  1880. —  (Returns.) 

For  statistics  of  these  and  any  other  like  institutions  reporting,  see  Table  XXII  of 
the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATION  IN  ART. 

Instruction  in  art  in  its  various  forms  is  given  at  Cincinnati  In  the  School  of  De- 
sign of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  in  connection  with  the  Women's  Art  Museum 
Association,  and  at  ^he  School  of  Design  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute ;  at  Colum- 
bus, in  the  Columbus  Art  School;  and  at  Toledo,  in  the  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and 
Trades.  According  to  a  newspaper  report  the  School  of  Design  at  Cincinnati  had  434 
pupils,  243  of  them  women.  They  were  distributed  through  the  various  departmonts 
as  follows :  In  drawing,  256  men  and  95  women ;  in  sculpture,  13  men  and  10  women ; 
in  woodwork,  Vi8  women  and  17  men.  A  private  wood  carving  school  was  also  re- 
ported at  Cincinnati,  which  was  said  to  be  very  successful ;  and  the  Pottery  Club, 
consisting  entirely  or  women,  was  largely  attended.  The  Columbus  Art  School  re- 
ported 250  members  for  the  year  ending  June  19,  1880,  and  the  Columbus  Normal  Art 
Institute,  a  summer  school  especially  for  the  training  of  teachers,  gave  instruction  in 
the  different  branches  from  the  elements  upwards.  No  information  is  at  hand  in  re- 
ganl  to  the  school  at  Toledo.  It  is  stated  tnat  the  Art  Museum  in  Cincinnati,  to  which 
Air.  Charles  W.  West  offered  $150,000  on  condition  that  the  citizens  raise  as  much 
more,  is  assured  of  the  receipt  of  his  gift,  as  $163,.532  have  been  so  raised. — (Teachers' 
Institute,  Educational  Voice,  The  Wat-chman,  Educational  Weekly,  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  and  New-England  Journal  of  Education.)  . 

EDUCATION  IN  MUSIC. 

The  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati  reports  an  academic  department  and  a  general 
music  school,  the  former  for  pupils  desinng  to  become  professionals  and  for  amateurs 
who  enter  for  graduation,  the  latter  for  general  or  special  instruction  for  students 
entering  for  a  number  of  terms.  Elocution  in  all  its  branches  is  taught  in  the  col- 
lege, and  lectures  are  given  on  hygiene  of  the  throat,  anatomy  of  the  ear  and  larynx, 
the  history  of  music,  &c.  Every  opportunity  for  thorough  and  practical  instruction 
in  all  departments  of  music  seems  to  be  furnished  at  this  college,  and  this  instruction 
is  extended  to  a  training  school  for  the  opera  and  concert  stage. — (Circulars.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  in  close  connection  with  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation the  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York,  July  7-9, 
1880,  the  first  instance  of  a  State  association  holding  its  anuaal  session  in  a  State  not 
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eTen  adjacent  to  its  own.  The  attendance  reached  700  to  SCO  persons ;  the  papers  were 
fally  up  to  the  average.  In  the  superintendents'  section  the  opening  address  on  in- 
dustrial education  was  delivered  by  Superintendent  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua,  acting 
president.  He  spoke  of  the  need  of  industrial  training,  not  in  the  public  schoola, 
but  in  special  technical  schools  established  for  the  purpose.  Many  of  the  industries 
might  be  made  a  part  of  home  trainin^t  yet  certain  elementary  principles  underlying 
industrial  training  should  be  a  part  of  the  child's  school  education.  The  subject  was 
ably  discussed  by  different  members.  Hon.  J.  J.  Bums  took  for  his  theme  ^'  On  sux>er- 
Tision  depends  the  success  of  our  schools/'  and  showed  that  with  money  to  pay  for  the 
right  kind  of  teachers  there  would  be  lees  need  of  supervision,  but  that  until  such 
provision  is  made  one  and  possibly  two  superintendents  for  each  county  seem  to  be 
required.  In  discussing  "The  teacher's  tenure  of  oflBce,"  Prof.  C.  W.  Super  argued  that 
nothing  would  conduce  more  to  the  elevation  of  the  school  than  to  give  teachers  gen- 
erally a  firmer  hold  on  their  positions.  In  the  general  association,  after  the  usual 
preliminaries,  the  inaugural,  d:.c.,  a  lengthy  paper  on  "Culture  and  character"  waa 
read  by  Prof  Judson  Smith, of  Oberlin.  Thi^  was  followed  by  "The  place  and  time 
for  elementary  science  in  our  schools,"  in  which  Prof.  John  Mickleborough  advocated 
a  course  of  lessons  in  elementary  science  for  the  common  schools  from  the  lower 
grades  upwards,  and  urged  teachers  to  aid  children  to  use  their  senses,  to  state  their 
observations  in  well  chosen  language;  in  short,  to  teach  children  to  think.  The  work 
of  normal  schools  and  institutes  was  then  discussed.  The  last  day's  sessions  were 
occupied  by  discussions  on  "Literature  for  school  youth"  and  "The  Quincy  method 
not  new."  Dr.  John  B.  Peaslee  objected  to  so  much  arithmetic  in  the  public  schools, 
and  urged  the  need  of  more  study  of  English  literature  and  composition.  Dr.  Peaslee 
and  £.  S.  Cox,  of  West  Virginia,  held  that  children  should  not  alone  be  taught  to  read, 
but  should  l>e  guided  as  to  what  they  read.  Resolutions  were  passed  regarding  thtt 
establishment  of  a  thorough  system  of  "professional  instruction  ana  training  for  teacheni 
of  Ohio ;  that  a  committee  be  apj^inted  to  present  a  plan  for  institute  and  normal  work 
which  may  obtain  recognition  trom  local  associations,  boards  of  education,  and  the 
general  assembly;  that  the  ie^lature  add  to  the  studies  required  for  a  common  school 
certificate  for  24  months  United  States  history  and  physics  or  elements  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  for  a  36  months'  certificate,  these  two  branches,  togeth^  with  physi- 
ology ;  also,  that  the  general  assembly  authorize  the  respective  counticf  of  the  State 
to  employ  superintendents  of  schools  with  definite  duties  and  fixed  salaries. 

The  ungraded  school  section  held  a  meeting ;  officers  for  that  and  the  main  section 
were  chosen,  and  the  meeting  ac^oumed. — (Ohio  Educational  Monthly.) 

OTHER  teachers'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  several  inter-county  associations  were  held  as  follows:  The  Central  Ohio, at 
Columbus;  the  Northwestern,  at  Sidney;  the  Tri-6tate,at  Toledo;  the  Scioto  Valley, 
at  Chillicothe;  the  Eastern,  at  Zanesville;  the  Southeastern,  Ut  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va. ;  the  Southwestern, at  Hamilton;  and  tiio  Northeastern, holding  bimonthly  meet- 
ings, at  Cleveland  and  elsewhere. — (State  report.) 

COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  association  of  the  colleges  of  Ohio,  held  at  Marietta 
December  27-28,  1880,  was  attended  by  22  college  presidents  and  protessors,  represent- 
ing 13  colleges.  The  association  aims  to  promote  uniformity  of  reqiiirement  in  tho 
courses  of  study  leading  to  the  various  degrees  conferred  by  tho  colleges  which  are 
members  of  it,  and  to  raise  the  standard  in  those  which  are  now  conferring  degrees 
on  insufficient  grounds.  Especial  interest  was  taken  in  the  discussion  of  papers  re- 
lating to  courses  of  study  and  degrees.  In  respect  to  elective  studies  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  while  they  may  be  introduced  to  some  extent  their  use  should 
be  restricted.— (Journal  of  Education,  January  20,  1881.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

MRS.  ESTHER  RAYMOND  SHIPHBRD. 

Bom  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  September  10, 1797,  and  dving  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December 
6,  1879,  the  good  work  of  Mrs.  Shipherd  deserves  the  notice  here  she  failed  to  receive 
in  the  report  preceding  this.  She  came  to  Ohio  in  1830  with  her  husband,  Mr.  John 
J.  Shipherd,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Association, 
to  aid  in  doing  missionary  and  educational  work.  In  1832.  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
P.  P.  Stewart,  another  agent  of  the  board  then  assisting  Mr.  Shiphei^  an  eflfort  was 
entered  on  by  these  three  to  establish  a  college  for  the  students  whom  they  had  in 
training.  The  plan  for  such  a  college  was  marked  out  on  the  liberal  basis  which  has 
since  been  subst-antially  maintained;  the  title,  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  after- 
wards made  simply  Oberlin  College,  in  honor  of  the  great  Alsatian  pastor,  Oberlin, 
was  chosen.  A  tract  of  6,000  unoccupied  acres  of  laud  to  furnish  a  site  and  an  endow- 
ment for  it  was  secured  the  same  year  from  its  owner  in  Connecticut;  and  during  the 
winter  of  lb32'';^  a  colony  was  formed  at  the  oast  by  Mr.  Shipherd,  pledged  undor 
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what  was  called  the  "Oberlin  covenant,"  to  form  on  this  land  a  Christian  community 
in  the  interests  of  religion  and  education.  The  first  settler  pitched  his  tent  April  19, 
1833,  and  the  school  that  was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  college  opened  the  next 
antunm  with  44  pupils  from  9  ditfercnt  States.  The  next  jear  advantage  was  taken 
of  a  trouble  about  antislavery  agitation  at  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  to  secure  for 
the  new  school  two  excellent  professors  and  about  twenty  students,  whom  the  op- 
ponents of  such  agitation  had  virtually  driven  from  the  seminary,  and  they,  with  the 
Kev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  a  noted  revivalist  of  New  York,  went  to  Oberlin  in  1835. 
Thenceforth  its  future  was  assured,  and  after  laboring  a  few  years  longer  to  further  its 
financial  interests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snipherd  turned  their  steps,  with  a  newly  collected 
colony  from  Oberlin,  towards  the  wilderness  of  Michigan  to  found  a  second  college  on 
essentially  the  same  principles.^  Hence,  following  Oberlin,  came  Olivet;  the  former 
the  alma  mater  of  nearly  20,000  students  and  about  2,000  graduates  up  to  1880;  the 
latter  with  upwards  of  200  students  at  the  date  of  Mrs.  Shipherd's  death.  In  all  the 
work  of  establishing  both  these  institutions  she  was  his  active  coadjutor,  rendering 
cheerful  aid  often  at  the  expense  of  great  self-saorifice. — (From  material  furnished  by 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Collins,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

DR.  JAMES  DASCOMB,  M.  D. 

This  thorough  and  conscientious  teacher  was  bom  February  21,  1808,  at  Wilton,  N. 
H.,  but  moved  to  Oberlin  in  1834,  and  connected  himself  as  professor  of  chemistry 
with  Oberlin  College,  then  in  its  infancy.  Educated  at  the  common  schools,  with, 
perhaps,  a  term  or  two  at  an  aca<lemy,  he  received  his  medical  training  at  Dartmouth 
College,  taking  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1833.  An  intensely  earnest  man  and  a  thorough 
investigator  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  laboratory  and  to  his  lectures,  he  con- 
ducted one  class  after  another  through  the  elements  of  the  sciences  for  44  years,  while 
during  the  winters  he  lectured  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College,  in  Hillsdale  College, 
Michigan,  and  for  10  years  held  the  chair  of  (memistry  and  toxicology  in  Charity  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  Cleveland.  Lack  of  strength  at  last  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish this  vacation  work,  and  two  years  ago  he  closed  his  labors  at  Oberlin.  He  died 
in  April,  1880.— (Cleveland  Leader.) 

PROF.  WM.  K.  KEDZIR. 

Professor  Kedzie^  who  was  the  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  physiology 
at  Oberlin  at  the  time  of  his  death,  April  14,  1880,  was  bom  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.^  July 
5,  1851.  A  graduate  of  the  Michi|ian  State  Agricultural  College,  he  became  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry  at  that  institution  when  19  years  of  age.  In  1873  he  received  a 
call  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
and  in  1874  was  elected  chemist  to  the  State  board  of  agriculture.  In  1875  he  visited 
the  principal  laboratories  of  the  continent  and  England,  and  on  his  return,  by  means 
of  the  ideas  obtained  in  his  travels,  ho  made  the  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  convenient  for  work  in  the  West.  From  1878 
he  was  connected  with  Oberlin  College,  where,  as  elsewhere,  his  brilliant  scholarly 
attainments  and  his  manly  traits  of  character  were  much  admired.  As  a  collector  of 
birds  and  birds'  eggs,  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  as  a  writer  on  the  geology  of  Kansas  and  on  other 
scientific  subjects,  he  was  well  known. — (Kansas  City  Review  of  Science  and  Industry. ) 

EDWARD  D.  MANSFIBLD,  LL.  D. 

This  son  of  the  distinguished  mathematician  and  engineer.  Col.  Jared  Mansfield, 
was  bom  August  17,  1801;  entered  West  Point,  where  his  father  was  professor,  in  1815, 
and  graduated  fourth  in  his  class  in  1819.  Declining  an  appointment  in  the  Army, 
he  pursued  a  classical  course  at  Princeton,  graduating  with  honors  in  1822;  studied 
law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1825.  Removing  to  Ohio 
about  that  time,  he  piactised  law  for  a  while  and  then  became  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  nistory  in  the  Cincinnati  College  in  1836,  which  position  he  held  only 
for  a  short  period,  when  he  abandoned  legal  practice  and  became  editor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle.  He  filled  this  position  13  years,  and  was  then  for  years  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  various  newspapers  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  He  was  com- 
missioner of  statistics  for  Onio  from  1857  to  1867,  a  member  of  the  French  Socidt^  de 
statistique  universelle,  author  of  treatises  on  American  education.  Political  Grammar, 
the  utility  of  mathematics  the  legal  rights  of  women,  &c.,  and  ne  printed  numerous 
addresses  on  education,  politics,  and  literature.  He  died  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1880.— (Daily  Evening  Telegraph.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  James  J.  Bubks,  State  eommitHoner  of  common  tehooU,  OoXwmJbutA 
[Term,  January  U,  1878,  to  January  10, 1881.1 
Other  oommissioners  In  the  ten  years  were  Hon.  Wm.  D.  HrnUe,  1880-1871;  Hon.  Thomas  T7. 
Harrey,  1871-1875;  and  Hon.  Charles  S.  Smart.  1875-1878. 


1  Mr.  Bnmi  was  8acceede<l  in  January,  1881.  by  Hon.  D.  F.  De  Woll 
17  B 
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BEPOET  OP  THE   COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION. 


SUMMABY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


POPULATION  AND  ▲TTEin>AKCB. 


Yonthof  Bchoolagea 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Attending  private  or  clinrcli  schools  . 
Nomber  presumably  not  in  school .  ,^. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Organized  districts 

Districts  reporting 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Average  term  of  public  schools  in  days. 

Number  of  private  schools 

Value  of  public  school  property 


TBACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Men  teaching 

Women  teaching • 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Teachers  with  first  grade  certificates  ... 
Teachers  with  second  grade  certificates. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  wome^ 


RBCEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools ... 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Amount  of  available  fund . 


1870-71. 


34,055 
21,000 


90 


|50  00 
30  00 


$153,699 
70,098 


$400,000 


1871-72. 


36,512 


15,000 


90 


580 


$50  00 
40  00 


1872-73. 


38,670 


16,329 
912 


642 


90 
'$322,'446' 


607 


$47  54 
43  70 


$230,611 
193,272 


$452,724 


1873-74. 


40,808 
20,680 
15,166 
2,926 
17,202 


680 


90 
$332,764' 


860 


$45  92 
34  46 


$204,760 
222,563 


$504,216 


aThe  age  for  admlMlnm  to  the  paUio  tchoola  was  appAraiUy  4  to  20  tUl  ISTl^  tim 
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OP  OREGON— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-T'6. 


187&-^6. 


187(P77. 


1877-^8. 


1878-W. 


1879-W. 


44,587 
24,854 
18,005 


765 


48,473 
27,426 
15,565 
3,441 
17,606 


795 
769 


50,379 
26,091 
14,387 
4,341 
19,947 


760 


53,462 
26,992 
21,464 
3.287 
23,183 


904 

865 


$304,737 


496 
457 
953 


98 
i442,'546' 


619 

407 

1,026 


86| 
i395,'563 


720 

502 

1,222 


93.6 
*i483*658' 


539 

460 
999 


$45  68 
33  64 


186,673 


$49  20 
34  73 


233,963 


$47  24 

34  87 


1308,373 
241,893 


$45  25 
34  33 


$258,786 
275,107 


$664,000 


56,464 
32,718 
20,840 
4,669 
19,077 


978 

905 

36 

88 

144 

$520,963 


568 

1,220 

697 

523 

$43  90 

33  80 


$351,673 
316,618 


$562,830 


69,615 
37,533 
27,435 
3,744 
18,338 


1,007 

960 

45 

89.6 

142 

$567,863 


635 
679 

1,314 

679 

635 

$44  19 

33  38 


$339,080 
307,031 


L  3,151 
I.  4,815 
I.  6,595 
D.  925 
D.      739 


L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
L$46,900 


29 

55 

9 

1.6 


17 

111 

94 

18 

112 

$0  29 


D.$12,593 
D.    9,587 


1.25,560 
1.16,533 


L       371 


D.  $5  81 
I.     3  38 


I.$185,381 
-   236,933 


0  to  21|  Imt  Mhool  ftindt  were  ordAEod  to  be  diitribiited  on  the  bMle  of  joath  4  te  KL 
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260  REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officials  having  general  control  of  pnblic  school  interests  are  a  8tat«  snperin- 
tendent  of  public  instrnction,  elected  by  the  legislature  in  1872  and  by  the  people  every 
4  years  since  1874,  and  a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary 
oi  state,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  since  1872. 

Local  school  officers  are  county  superintendents  of  common  schools,  elected  by  the 
people  for  2  years,  and  district  boards  of  3  directors,  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
districts  for  3  years'  terms,  one  going  out  each  year. 

OTHKR  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  supported  by  the  interest  of  an  irreducible  school  fund,  a  county  tax 
of  3  mills  on  the  dollar  on  taxable  property,  and  a  district  tax  on  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, when  a  migority  of  the  lecal  voters  decide  to  levy  one.  Women  liable  to  taxa- 
tion may  vote  on  the  question  of  this  levy.  The  income  from  the  school  fund  is  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  children  4  to  20  years  old  therein,  but 
the  legal  age  for  attendance  has  been  6  to  21  since  1878.  Districts  are  not  entitled  to 
their  proportion  of  this  fund  unless  they  make  report  to  the  county  superintendent  by 
the  first  Monday  of  March  in  each  year  nor  unless  they  shall  have  had  a  school  taught 
for  60  days  in  each  year.  Schools  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  district  are  free  to  all 
residents  therein  6  to  21  years  old.  Teachers  may  not  receive  pay  from  the  public 
funds  for  services  unless  they  have  certificates  of  qualification  from  their  county 
superintendent  or  ^m  the  State  board  of  education.  The  latter  is  authorized  to 
issue  life  diplomas,  State  certificates,  and  other  certificates  of  the  same  force  as  those 
issued  by  county  superintendents.  In  districts  containing  1,000  persons  4  to  20  years 
old  a  high  school  must  be  taught  at  least  6  months  during  the  year. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  since  1878-79  of  3,151  (or  5|  per  cent.)  in  the  school 
population,  of  4,815  (or  15  per  cent.)  in  public  school  enrolment,  and  of  6,595  (or  31 
per  cent.)  in  the  average  daily  attendance.  There  was  a  correspionding  reduction  in 
the  per  capita  cost  of  education  in  the  public  schools;  based  on  school  population,  it 
was  40  cents  less;  on  the  number  enrolled,  $1.44  less;  on  average  attenilance,  $3.94 
less.  The  average  term  of  school  was  more  than  a  day  longer;  estimated  value  of 
public  school  property,  $46,900  more,  and  average  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching^  29 
cents  more.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  women  decreased  by  42  cents,  the  receipts 
for  public  schools  by  $12,593,  the  expenditure  for  them  by  $9,587,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  private  schools  by  925.  The  decrease  in  receipts  is  ascribed  by  the  State 
superintendent  mainly  to  hard  times,  occasioned  by  a  partial  failure  of  crops.  He 
thinks,  too,  that  a  reported  decrease  of  18  in  the  number  of  first  ^rade  certificates 
held  by  teachers  indicates  that  there  was  a  more  rigid  examination  of  applicants 
rather  than  that  fewer  teachers  were  well  qualified.  The  increase  of  55  in  district-s 
reporting  (only  29  new  ones  having  been  organized)  shows  that  26  old  ones  that  sus- 
tained no  schools  in  1879.  and  therefore  did  not  report,  had  established  schools  in  1880. 

Superintendent  Powell  visited  many  of  the  graded  schools  durinff  the  year,  and 
found  most  of  them  doing  good  work,  while  in  some  it  was  excellent.  Other  e>idences 
noted  by  him  of  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  were,  that  teachers  were  taking 
more  interest  in  the  work  and  were  availing  themselves  of  such  means  of  improve- 
ment as  educational  journals  and  books  and  attendance  on  teachers'  institutes ;  also, 
that  county  superintendents  were  giving  more  attention  to  the  work  of  supervision. 
The  first  essential  in  further  improvement  of  the  schools  he  considers  to  be  better 
teachers.  While  many  of  them  were  found  to  be  excellent,  a  majority  were  far  below 
the  proper  standard  in  qualifications  and  many  lacked  experience.  To  secure  better 
teachers,  he  suggests  the  establishment  of  schools  for  their  professional  training  and 
payment  of  higher  wages.— (State  report,  1880.) 

PROGRESS  DURING  TEN  TEARS. 

Since  1870-71  the  population  of  legal  school  age  has  increased  by  25,560  and  the 
total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools  by  16.533.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  women 
is  $3.38  greater,  the  income  for  public  schools  $185,381  more,  and  the  expenditure  for 
them  $236,933  more.  The  only  item  reported  which  shows  material  decrease  is  the 
average  monthly  pay  of  men  engaged  in  teaching,  which  is  $5.81  less  than  in  1870-71. 

CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  following  are  the  principal  amendments  that  have  been  made  to  the  school  law 
since  1870 :  In  1872  it  was  provided  that  a  State  superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction 
vhould  be  elected  by  the  people  every  4  years,  that  office  having  been  previously 
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filled  by  the  governor;  a  State  board  of  edacation  was  established;  the  connty  tax 
Increased  from  2  mills  on  the  dollar  to  3;  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment 
under  certain  circnmstances  of  German  schools,  for  an  annual  State  teachers'  associa- 
tion to  be  held  at  the  capital,  and  for  a  teachers'  institute  in  each  judicial  district. 
In  1876  arrangements  were  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  tlie 
blind.  In  1878  the  schools  were  made  free  to  all  residents  6  to  21  years  of  age;  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  districts  with  1,000  or  more 
inhabitants;  and  women,  residents  of  the  district,  beinff  21  years  old  and  owning 
taxable  property,  were  made  eligible  to  vote  in  district  s<mool  meetings.  Previous  to 
this  the  privilege  was  restricted  to  resident  women  who  were  widows  with  children 
to  educate  and  who  owned  taxable  property.  An  amendment  passed  in  1880  increased 
the  number  on  boards  of  directors  in  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants,  and  made  other  reg- 
ulations for  city  schools,  including  provision  for  the  union  of  districts.  * 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS- 
OFFICERS. 

An  amendment  to  the  school  law  adopted  in  1880  increased  the  number  of  directors 
in  cities  of  10,000  and  more  inhabitants  from  3  to  7,  the  mayor  of  the  city  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  board,  which  is  to  employ  a  city  superintendent.  There  is  also  to  be  a 
board  of  examiners  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  of  which  the  city  superintendent 
is  to  be  a  membcor  and  the  county  superintendent  ex  officio  chairman. 

STATISTICS  OF  PORTLAND  SCHOOLS. 

In  4  public  school  buildings  8  schools  were  taught  during  187d-'80,  of  which  4  w^re 
primary,  3  grammar,  and  1  high.  There  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  2,513,  out  of 
a  school  population  of  4,302.  or  about  58  per  cent.,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  500 
attended  private  or  parochial  schools.  The  average  number  belonging  in  public  schools 
was  1,859;  the  average  daily  attendance,  1,775,  or  95.4  per  cent.  In  the  high  school, 
taught  by  2  men  ana  3  women,  140  pupUs  were  enrolled  (86  boys  and  54  girls),  the 
average  number  bdonging  beius  1^  and  the  average  daily  attendance  120.  The 
teachers  in  all  the  public  schoob  were  41  women  and  4  men,  including  the  superin- 
tendent and  a  teacher  of  drawing.  The  total  expenditure  on  public  schools  during  the 
vear  was  $68,412.  There  were  57  cases  of  corporal  punishment  and  18  of  suspension. 
X)uring  the  year  a  school  building  was  erected  to  replace  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  Mav, 
1879.  The  new  building  cost  $18,695,  will  accommodate  600  pupils,  is  handsomely 
finished  in  Oregon  ash,  well  lighted,  and  thoroughly  ventilatea.  The  completion  of 
this  building  ^ves  46  rooms  for  the  public  schools,  of  which  all  but  2  were  at  once 
occupied,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  was  expected  soon  to  fill  these.  Four 
years  ago  27  rooms  acconmiodated  the  whole  school-going  population,  the  average  daily 
attend^ce  being  1,186.  The  rooms  in  1880  had  increased  nearly  59  per  cent,  and  the 
pupils  nearly  50  per  cent.  A  correspondent  notes  a  steady  improvement  in  the  school 
Duildings  in  respect  to  methods  of  heating,  lighting,  and  other  points;  the  side  light- 
ing from  large  windows  makes  desks  and  blackboards  plainly  visible  without  injuri- 
ously taxing  the  eyesight. —  (Betum  and  report,  1880,  with  letter  from  £ev.  G.  H. 
Atkinson.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Ashland  College  and  Normal  Schooly  Ashland,  organized  in  1878,  has  a  3  years'  course 
of  study  for  normal  pupils,  and  had  48  in  attendance  in  1879-^,  of  whom  22  were 
men  and  26  women. — (Ketum. )  , 

Oregon  Normal  School,  which  is  a  department  of  Christian  College,  Monmouth,  organ- 
ized in  1879,  reported  a  4  years'  course  of  study  in  that  year,  but  sends  no  report  for 
1880. 

NORMAL  COURSES  OR  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  University  of  Oregon  had  in  1879>^d0  a  2  years'  normal  course  in  its  collegiate 
department;  Blue  Mountain  University,  La  Grande,  had  a  course  of  normal  lectures 
in  its  preparatory  department;  and  Willamette  University,  Salem,  gave  in  its  aca- 
demical department  a  3  years'  teachers'  course  to  those  not  wishins  to  take  a  college 
course  but  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching  in  the  public  scho<3s. — (Catalogues. ) 

teachers'   INSTITUTES^ 

In  pursuance  of  the  law  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  to 
hold  institutes  in  the  judicial  districts,  15  were  held  by  him  during  ItiSO,  with  740 
teachers  in  attendance,  against  314  the  previous  year.  The  institutes  were  generally 
characterized  by  great  earnestness  on  tne  part  of  teachers  attending  and  by  a  lively 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  community.    Superintendent  Powell  regfu?ds  the  institute 
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as  an  important  factor  in  the  educational  system  of  Oregon,  since  it  mnst,  as  far  as 
possible,  supply  the  place  of  a  State  normal  school.  The  enactment  of  a  law  is  there- 
fore recommenaed  authorizing  county  institutes  of  from  1  to  4  weeks,  to  be  held  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  education  or  of  county  superintendents  and  under 
the  tuition  of  competent  conductors,  all  the  teachers  beinff  required  to  attend  under 
penalty  of  having  &eir  certificates  revoked.— (State  biennial  report,  1879, 1880.) 

SECONDABY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

As  already  stated,  the  high  echool  became  by  legal  enactment  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  in  1878.  In  ttiat  year  22  such  schools  were  reported,  an  increase  of  5  on 
the  number  given  in  the  previous  biennial  report.  The  number  taught  in  1880  is  not 
given  in  the  report  for  that  year,  but  there  were  45  graded  schools,  an  increase  of  9  over 
the  number  taught  in  1879,  with  7,824  pupils  attending,  against  6,967  in  1879. 

The  establishment  of  these  schools  will  oe  greatly  facilitated,  according  to  an  opin- 
ion e3cpressed  by  an  active  educator  of  the  State,  by  an  amendment  to  the  school  laws 
adopted  in  1880providing  for  the  union  of  school  districts  in  all  cities  of  10,000  and  more 
inhabitants,  "rtie  Portland  high  school,  having  140  pupils  enrolled,  is  rejwrted  to  be 
gaining  in  power  and  value.  Special  facilities  are  aubrded  by  the  la^  building 
recently  erected  for  its  use,  mentioned  elsewhere. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Por  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools  reporting  and  preparatory  departments 
of  colleges,  see  Tables  YI  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  them  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

OOLLEQES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Seven  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  alike  of  young  men  and  women  re- 
port for  1879-'80.  Three  of  these  claim  to  be  non-sectarian  in  management;  2  of  the 
remaining  4  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  one 
each  under  that  of  the  Christians  and  United  Brethren.  All  report  preparatory, 
classical,  and  scientific  courses,  the  latter  extending  over  the  full  4  yean'  collegiate 
term,  in  all  except  one  institution,  the  Pacific  University.  In  this,  as  in  Philomath 
College,  ladies'  courses  of  3  years  are  arranged  for  those  who  prefer  them,  while 
Willamette  University  has  established  anew  department,  "the  Woman's  College;" 
this  movementj^t  is  said,  being  a  modification  but  not  a  surrender  of  the  principle  of 
coeducation.  The  plan  embraces  training  in  social  and  esthetic  directions,  decora- 
tive art  and  desi^,  and  music,  in  addition  to  the  coUe^ate  studies.  A  teachers' 
course  of  3  years  is  provided  in  the  University  Academy.  In  3  other  colleges  more  or 
less  provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers,  either  in  their  preparatory  or  col- 
legiate departments;  1  reports  a  theological  course,  1  a  commercial,  and  1  a  college  of 
medicine. 

The  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  City,  included  in  the  above  summary,  was  organ- 
ized in  1876,  and  o£fers  in  its  collegiate  department  classical,  scientific,  and  normal 
courses.  Its  appropriation  from  the  State  for  the  year  1879-^80  was  |2,500 ;  income 
from  tuition  fees,  (4)150.  There  are  113  free  scholarships  offered,  1  for  each  county 
and  1  for  each  member  of  the  legislative  assembly.  In  the  collegiate  department 
there  were  114  students  Snrolled,  of  whom  40  were  women;  and  9  degrees  of  a.  b. 
and  B.  s.  were  conferred  in  June,  1880,  6  on  men  and  3  on  women.  In  the  prepara- 
tory department,  having  an  attendance  of  69,  t^e  number  of  young  men  and  women 
was  about  equal. — (Catalogue  and  returns.) 

McMinnvilU  College,  McMinnville  (Baptist),  not  included  in  the  above  summary, 
reports  to  the  State  superintendent  102  pupils  in  primary  and  academic  studies,  but 
none  in  collegiate. — (State  report.) 

For  statistics  of  all  the  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
summary  of  them,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

Women  e^Joy  equal  privilege  with  men  in  all  the  collegiate  institutions  of  this 
State,  and  only  one  institution  for  their  exclusive  instruction  (St.  Helen's  Hall, 
Portland)  has  been  established.  For  statistics  of  this  seminary,  see  Table  YUI  of 
the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preoeding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENtTFIC. 

Besides  the  scientific  courses  belonging  to  the  cnrricnla  of  the  coUe^ate  institutions 
already  mentioned,  the  only  provision  made  in  the  State  for  scientific  study  is  that 
afforded  by  the  State  Agrioultnrsd  College,  Corrallis,  a  department  of  Corvallis  Col- 
lege, organized  in  1872.  The  law  provides  for  the  free  tuition  of  60  young  men  over 
16  years  of  age,  who  may  be  admitted  into  all  the  departments  of  Corvallis  College. 
The  course  of  study  covers  4  to  6  years,  embracing  among  other  branches  the  general 
principles  of  agriculture,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  zoology. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

PROFESSIONAI*. 

For  theologiMl  study  no  provision  appears  to  be  made,  except  in  McMinnville  College 
(Baptist),  which  presents  m  its  catalogue  for  1879  a  course  of  study  covering  1  to  5 
years,  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  but  it  does  not 
appear  whether  any  are  engaged  in  the  course  or  not. 

Medical  instruction  is  given  in  the  medical  department  of  Willamette  University, 
Portland,  first  opened  in  1867.  The  regular  course  of  study  required  by  the  American 
Medical  College  Association  (3  years  under  a  medical  practitioner  and  2  full  lecture 
courses  of  at  least  20  weeks  each)  is  the  one  provided  here,  and  the  reauireroents  for 
graduation  are  such  as  are  insisted  on  by  that  association.  The  annual  term  of  lect- 
ures extends  over  the  minimum  20  weeks.  Candidates  for  admission,  unless  matric- 
ulates of  the  university  or  graduates  of  a  college,  academy,  or  high  school,  must  pass 
an  examination  to  test  their  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  branches  of  an  Eng- 
lish education,  tJieir  general  intelligence,  and  their  capacity  to  profit  by  professional 
instruction.  Women  are  admitted  to  this,  as  to  other  departments  of  the  university, 
on  equal  terms  with  men.  There  were  33  students  attending  during  1660  and  13  grad- 
uates who  received  the  degree  of  ic.  d. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATTOX  OP  THB  DEAP  Ain>  DUMB. 

The  Oregon  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Salem,  founded  in  1870,  is  still  but  partially 
organized,  oaving  no  lands,  buildings,  library,  or  apparatus.  It  is  under  State  con- 
trol and  received  from  the  State  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  the  two  years  1879  and 
1880.  There  were  15  pupils  under  instraction  during  1880,  and  since  the  beginning 
of  the  school  43  have  been  taught  there.  The  studies  comprise  the  common  Euglish 
branches  only,  and  there  is  as  yet  ''no  settled  system  of  employments.'' — (Return, 
1880.) 

EDUCATI02T  OP  THE  BUXD. 

The  Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  was  closed  in  1879;  no  later  information 
concerning  it  has  reached  this  Office. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  law  requires  that  a  State  teachers'  institute  be 
held  by  the  superintendent  at  least  once  in  each  year,  as  well  as  an  institute  in  each 
Judicial  district.  The  State  institute  or  association  was  held  in  Salem,  August  25, 
1860,  but  no  account  of  its  proceedings  has  reached  this  Bureau. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

HoxL  L.  J.  PowvLL,  8taU  tupwrintendent  nf  putiie  imtrueHon,  Saltm, 

[Term,  September  1, 1878,  to  September  18, 1882.] 

The  first  State  saperintendeiit,  Hon.  Sylvester  C.  Simpson,  wm  chosen  for  a  2  years*  term  by  the 
legUlftture  in  1872,  when  the  office  of  superintendent  was  detached  fh>m  that  of  governor.  Following 
superintendents  were  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  4  years.  Dr.  L.  L.  Bowland,  the  first  in  this 
new  line,  was  so  elected  in  1874. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

187^-74. 

1874-75. 

▲TTENDANCB. 

Enrolled  in  public  schoolsa 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent  of  average  at- 
tendance on  enrolment. 

Pupils    in  private    and 
cnnrch  schools,  b 

Children   in  no   schools 

834,614 
567,188 

68 

19,394 

834,313 

536,221 

64 

27,824 

17,756 

834,020 

511,418 

61 

22,406 

26,088 

860,774 

543,026 

67 

26,332 

31,098 

890,073 

551,848 
62 

26,507 

25,741 

(estimated). 

SCHOOLS  AND  DISTRICTS. 

Public  school  districts 

Districts  with  libraries  h . 

2,023 

2,029 

54 

15,999 

4,998 
10,599 

2,050 

60 

16,305 

5,307 
11,206 

2,071 

52 

16,641 

5,586 
12,154 

2,069 

62 

17,092 

5,625 
12,530 

Pablic  schools  reported .. 

Graded  public  schools.... 

Schools     with     uniform 
text  books.  6 

Schools  with  Bible  read- 
ing.6 

Schools  teaching  draw- 
ing. & 

Schools  teaching  music h». 

i5"766 

4,634 
11,536 

11,716 

10,856 

11,418 

12,129 

12,690 

1,364 

2,215 
1,356 

73 

141 

414 

202 

$18,689,624 

1,642 

2,803 
1,423 

70 

147 

258 
160 

$21,750,209 

1,860 

3,064 
1,534 

73 

148 

324 
193 

$22,569,668 

2,079 

3,215 
1,601 

71 

151 

313 
295 

$24,260,789 

Schools  teaching  higher 

branches.  6 
Separate  schools  for  col- 

ored youth.  6 
Average  time  of  public 

schools  in  days. 
Private  ungraded  schools 6 
Private    academies    and 

seminaries.  6 
Value  of  school  property. 

140 

346 
161 

(16,889,624 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public 

7,720 

7,753 

7,944 

8,807 

8,585 

Female  teachers  in  same . . 
Whole  number  of  teachers 
Average  monthly  pay  of 
men 

10,301 

18, 021 
$41  04 

10,615 
18,368 
$41  71 

11, 145 
19,089 
$42  69 

11.240 
20,047 
$42  95 

11.29^ 

19,880 
$41  07 

Average  pay  of  women. . . 
Teachers  in  private  and 
church  schools. 

32  86 

720 

34  60 
1,721 

34  92 

833 

35  87 
948 

34  09 
812 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

Income  for  public  schools. 

Expenditure  for  same 

Expenditure,    including 

pay  of  superintendents. 
Expenditure,     including 

State  orphan  and  State 

$7,694,357 
8,479,918 
8,580,918 

9,100,918 

17,622,420 
8,233,073 
8,345,073 

8,859,00:5 

• 

$8,248,149 
8,235,120 
8,345,836 

8,812,969 

$9,327,030 
8,737,9.30 
8,847,940 

9,408,819 

$9,798,816 
9,254,656 
9,363,927 

9,950,761 

1 

a  No  oonsoi  of  the  yonth  entitled  to  free  sohooling  it  taken  in  PeansylTsnia. 
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OP  PENNSYIiVANIA— 1870-'71  TO  ISTO-'SO. 


1875-76. 


1876-^77. 


1877-^a 


ld7&-79. 


187^80. 


5 


902,345 
578,718 

78 

27,565 
34,197 


2,103 

108 

17,497 

5,957 
12,«67 

12,539 

2,659 

3,605 
1,889 

73 

150 

345 
207 


!»,  265, 926|9^,  460, 762^,  839, 821  $M,  063, 138  $25, 467, 097 


8.953 

11,239 
20.192 
$39  76 

33  60 
1,060 


(9,526,547 
9.063,929 
9,163,929 

9,624,459 


907,412 

575,597 

74 

26,240 

37,979 


2,145 

69 

17,783 

6,290 
13,198 

12,927 

3,191 

4.C 
2,074 

68 

149 

338 
187 


9,096 

11,556 
20,652 
|37  38 

32  30 
929 


$9,022,669 
8,483,379 
8,583,379 

8,964,036 


936,780 

603,825 

64 

33,709 

40,695 


2,187 

323 

18,067 

6,432 
13,21' 

12,756 

3.302 

3,760 
1,956 

65 

145 

473 
187 


935,740 

587,672 

63 

24,066 

36,414 


2,169 

96 

18,386 

4,748 
12,768 

13,802 

3,232 

4,225 
2,100 


149 

700 
213 


937,310 
601,627 

77 

27,552 
38,470 


2,193 

166 

18,655 

4,967 
13,368 

13.277 

4,223 

4,230 
2,158 

68 

147 

354 
185 


I.  1,570 
I.  13,955 
L  14 


L 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 

D. 

I. 

I. 
L 

D. 

D. 

D. 
D. 


3,486 
2,056 


525 
991 

oi 

1 

2 

346 

28 


I.  $1,403, 959 


9,319 

11,572 
20.891 
$35  58 

31  32 
1,241 


$8,180,000 
8,087,977 
8,187,977 

8,710,725 


9,605 

11,618 
21,2-^ 
$33  62 

29  69 
94: 


$8,210,084 
7,635,787 

7,747,787 


9,732 

11,643 
21,375 
$32  36 

28  42 
953 


$8,046,116 
7,369,682 
7,482,578 


I. 
I. 
D. 

D. 
I. 


127 

25 

152 

$1  26 

1  27 
6 


D.  $163, 968 
D.  266,105 
D.    265,209 


I.  102,696 

I.  34,439 

I.  9 

I.  8,158 


24   I. 

70.... 
269 
219 
600 


170 


I.  2,955 

I.  333 

L  1,832 

I.  1,561 


8 
24 


L  $8, 577, 473 


2,012 

1,342 
3,354 
$8  68 

4  44 
233 


I.  $351,759 
D.  1,110,236 
D.  1,098,340 


b  Not  inelading  PMladelphia. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

'OFFICEBS. 

There  is  in  Pennsylvania  no  State  board  of  edncation.  The  schools  have  been  from 
1834  tinder  the  general  charge  of  an  officer  called,  till  1857,  snperintendent  of  public 
schools ;  then,  till  1873,  saperintendent  of  common  schools,  and  since  that  year  snper- 
intendent of  public  instmction.  Dnring  the  first  period  the  secretary  of  state  acted 
as  saperintendent.  Since  1857  a  separate  officer  has  been  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  consent  of  senate,  at  first  for  a  term  of  3  years,  but  made  4  years  by  the  consti- 
tation  of  1873.  He  is  allowed  to  devolve  his  daties  upon  one  of  iiis  clerks,  who  acta 
as  deputy  superin:  endent  when  necessary,  and  for  full  security  a  second  deputy  super- 
intendent has  been  for  some  years  designated  to  act  in  case  of  need. 

The  schools  of  each  county,  except  Philadelphia,  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
county  superintendent  chosen  every  third  year  since  1S54  by  a  convention  of  the  sub- 
ordinate coanty  school  officers,  which  officers  are  boards  of  3  or  6  directors^  for  each 
school  district,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  districts  for  3  years'  terms,  one-third  to  be 
changed  or  reelected  annually.  The  boards  of  cities  and  boroughs  with  more  than 
7,000  inhabitants  since  1871  have  been  authorized  to  appoint  superintendents  for 
their  schools ;  before  that  year  only  those  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  could  do 
so ;  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  required  number  is  said  to  be  contemplated.  City, 
borough,  and  coimty  superintendents  are  all  required  to  be  of  literary  and  scientiho 
attainments  and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.  By  the  constitution 
of  1873  women  are  made  eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or  management  under  the 
school  laws  of  the  State. 

OTHER  FKATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

There  is  no  permanent  State  school  fund,  but  the  constitution  of  1873  directs  that  an 
appropriation  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000  annually  shall  be  made  by  the  legi^tnre  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools ;  and  this  since  1874  has  been  regularly  made,  but 
not  exceeded  up  to  1881.  To  meet  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  public  instruction  over 
the  $1,000,000  appropriated,  there  must  be  an  annual  district  tax,  which,  under  legal 
decisions,  must  be  at  least  13  mills  on  $1,  and  must  equal  in  each  county  the  county's 
share  of  the  State  appropriation.  With  the  State  and  district  funds  united,  the  schools 
are  to  be  kept  open  from  5  to  10  mouths  each  school  year,  and  are  to  be  free  to  all 
resident  youth  6  to  21  years  of  age.^  Those  intending  to  teach  in  them  must  offer 
evidence  of  legal  qualification  before  they  can  be  engaged,  and  while  engaged  must 
file  monthly*  with  their  directors,  reports  of  pupils  attending,  books  used,  and  studies 
pursued.  The  directors  (who  prescribe  the  books  and  studies)  must  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  schools  of  their  district,  and,  by  one  or  more  of  their  number, 
visit  each  school  at  least  once  a  month,  entering  their  observations  on  the  books  of 
the  board.  A  system  of  State  normal  instmction  prepares  teachers  for  the  pubiio 
schools,  and  a  system  of  district  and  county  institutes  continues  this  instruction  in 

Practical  directions.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  as  independent  city  districts, 
ave  special  normal  school  and  institute  systems  of  their  own.  Separate  schools  for 
oolorea  children  have  been  required  to  be  established  whenever  sucn  schools  could  be 
so  placed  as  to  accommodate  20  or  more  pupils ;  such  schools  to  have  ordluarily  the 
same  term  as  those  for  whites,  but  from  July  4,  1881,  all  distinctions  of  race  or  color 
in  the  public  school  system  are  to  end.  A  school  for  a  remnant  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
maintained  by  the  State  at  an  annual  cost  of  $:^,  is,  however,  for  special  reasons 
to  be  continued  at  least  till  1885.  Night  schools  and  half-time  schools  are  authorized, 
as  well  as  schools  for  deaf-mutes,  these  last  in  any  school  district  having  20,000 
inhabitants  and  8  or  more  deaf-mute  children  of  proper  age  for  attending  schooL 

OBNERAL  CONDITION. 

In  many  important  things  the  schools  of  the  State  in  1880  stood  in  advance  of  those 
in  1879.  The  number  open  was  greater  by  2G9,  219  of  this  increase  being  graded; 
nearly  500  more  had  teachers  trained  in  normal  schools;  600  more  had  uniform  text 
books;  991  more  gave  instruction  in  drawing;  5  more  taught  vocal  music,  and  58 
more  included  some  higher  branches  than  the  elements  requii*ed  by  law  in  all. 

The  schools  thus  increased  in  number  employed  152  more  teachers,  or  about  1  for 
every  10  of  the  1,570  additional  pupils  enrolled,  while  from  the  increased  advantages 
and  the  improved  quality  of  the  teaching  there  were  13,955  more  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance. This  advance  was  effected  in  spite  of  the  faot  that  many  districts  failed  to 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  previous  year  in  taxation  for  their  schools,  the  receipts 

>  There  are  nomo  old  districts  in  which  the  board  is  of  2  members  only,  elected  for  3  yean ;  in  certain 
cities,  for  4  years. 

'Youth  13  to  10  may  not  be  employed  in  factory  work  withont  8  months*  preceding  attendance  at 
•ohool  witliin  the  year. 
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falling  off  $163,968,  and  the  expenditure  more  than  f266,000.  As  nsnal,  the  teachers 
had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  reduction  in  receipts,  their  pay  being  cut  down,  on  an 
average,  nearly  $1.27  a  month. 

r£sum^  for  ten  tears. 

The  record  for  the  decade  covered  by  the  table  given,  while  not  as  good  proportion- 
ally as  that  for  the  last  year  of  it,  or  for  1877-'78.  is  good  in  the  main,  showing  an 
increase  of  170  organized  school  districts  (largely  through  growth  of  cities  and  fuller 
settlement  of  the  motmtainous  sections  of  the  State) ;  of  2,955  State  schools,  333  of 
them  graded,  1,832  more  of  them  with  uniform  text  books,  and  1,561  more  opening 
with  Bible  reading,  while  some  3,000  more  taught  drawing  and  vocal  music,  and 
nearly  1,000  more  some  higher  branches.  In  the  same  period  the  school  buildings 
were  so  greatly  multiplied  and  their  quality  so  much  improved  that  the  estimate 
value  of  public  school  property  went  up  $8,577,473.  Then,  more  than  2,000  graduates 
of  the  State  and  city  normal  schools,  with  many  besides  that  had  studiea  in  these 
schools  without  waiting  to  graduate,  came  in  to  improve  the  teaching  force  during 
the  decade,  almost  the  whole  of  that  body,  moreover,  being  brought  under  substan- 
tial normal  training  annually  or  oftener  in  the  county  and  district  institutes.  The 
additional  efficiency  thus  imparted  to  the  teaching  must  have  been  very  great.  The  in- 
crease in  number  of  teachers  (3,354)  was  fairly  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  enrolment 
(102,696),  beinff  about  1  teacher  to  every  30  new  pupils  on  the  rolls.  The  school  term 
was  lengthened,  on  an  average,  7  days  within  the  10  years.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
the  quantity  of  instruction  was  increased  and  extended,  its  quality  considerably  im- 
proved, and  it  was  given  towards  the  close  in  better  school-houses,  with  much  ampler 
means  of  illustration  and  attraction.  An  increase  of  34,439  in  average  attendance  dur- 
ing the  decade  was  one  visible  result  of  these  increased  advantages,  and  probably  a 
higher  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  graduates  from  every  graded  school  system  in 
the  State  was  also  a  result  from  them,  although  less  easily  made  visible.  Yet,  with 
all  the  increase  of  enrolment  and  average  attendance  reached  and  with  all  the  im- 
provements in  the  teaching  jziven,  le.ss  money  was  spent  on  the  State  schools  at  the 
close  than  at  the  beginning  of  these  ten  years,  the  expenditure  in  1880  being  $1,110,236 
under  that  of  1870-71. 

CHANGES  OF  SCHOOL  LAW. 

In  1871  changes  of  text  books  in  a  school  or  district,  previously  unrestricted,  were 
required  to  be  limited  to  once  in  3  years.  In  1872  the  limits  of  the  annual  public 
school  term  were  made  5  to  10  months,  instead  of  the  former  4  to  10.  In  1873,  by  the 
new  constitution  of  that  year,  school  districts  were  forbidden  to  incur  a  debt  for  build- 
ing beyond  7  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  taxable  property  within  them,  except 
cities  already  owing  7  per  cent.,  which  might  raise  this  to  10,  if  so  authorized  by  law, 
the  people  in  each  case  to  have  a  free  vote  on  the  question.  The  term  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  was  made  4  ^ears,  instead  of  3,  and  the  State  appropria- 
tion for  public  schools^  which  had  been  indeterminate,  was  required  to  be  at  least 
$1,000,000  annually.  In  1874  property  owned  by  any  school  authorities  and  in  use 
for  school  purposes  was  exempted  from  taxation  ^  provision  was  made  for  a  partial 
biennial  change  in  the  school  boards  of  cities  with  12  or  more  wards,  and  all  city 
school  authorities  were  required  to  make  arrangements  for  liquidation  of  bonds  ana 
funded  debts.  In  1875  modifications  of  the  laws  respecting  the  governing  bodies  of 
State  normal  schools  were  enacted  with  a  view  to  improving  their  management. 
School  homes  for  friendless  children,  not  denominational  nor  sectarian,  were  in  the 
same  year  allowed  to  become  participants  of  county  school  funds  on  specified  condi- 
tions, and  were  then  to  become  instructors  for  the  county  of  such  children  4-16  years 
of  age  as  should  be  committed  to  them.  In  1878  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents 
were  made  $800  to  $2,000  a  year,  with  liberty  of  increase  if  the  electing  county  school 
conventions  should  vote  such  increase  from  their  school  funds.  In  1879  an  early  pro- 
visional election  of  county  superintendents  for  each  new  county  was  directed  to  be 
made;  in  the  same  year  high  buildings  used  for  school  and  other  purposes  in  their 
upper  stories  were  ordered  to  be  provided  with  permanent,  safe,  external  means  of 
escape  from  such  stories  in  case  of  fire,  on  penalty  of  $300  fine. 

EINDERGlRTEN. 

Although  the  State  authorities  have  not  adopted  FrobeFs  methods  of  instruction 
for  the  public  schools,  these  methods  have,  within  the  decade,  found  much  favor  with 
the  people.  From  2  schools  in  1873,  the  number  reached  22  in  1878  and  35  in  3880, 
with  fair  prospects  of  continuous  increase.  For  those  reporting  in  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, sec  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corre- 
sponding table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Cities  and  borongbs  with  7,500  or  more  inhabitants  had^  with  few  exceptions,  in 
1880.  as  previously,  boards  of  school  controllers  composed  of  1, 2,  or  3  directors  chosen 
by  tne  people  in  each  ward  or  district.  The  chief  exceptions  were  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsborgh,  where  were  central  boards  termed  '^.boards  of  education, "  not  including  the 
ward  boards;  in  the  former  case  chosen  by  the  judges  of  two  city  courts,  in  the  latter 
by  the  subboards.  In  all  the  boards  there  is  a  partial  annual  change  of  membership. 
The  ward  boards  generally  choose  the  teachers ;  the  central  or  composite  ones  direct  the 
course  of  study,  select  text  books,  and,  except  in  Danville,  Philadelphia,  and  Wilkee- 
Baire,  appoint  superintendents  for  their  schools. — (School  laws,  1879,  and  State  r^Mirt^ 
1880.) 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities  and  boroaghs. 


PopalaUoD. 
ceoBQBor 
1880. 

Poblio 

Enrolment 

VS'**** 

Xninbe**  o' 

8chools.fr 

hipablic 
schools. 

daOy  at- 

tescheis. 

78.681 

200 

0,803 

8.278 

204 

18.  (M3 

63 

8.420 

2.410 

65 

W.71S 

46 

2,800 

2.172 

47 

7.7U 

22 

1,860 

1.087 

24 

14.006 

47 

2,475 

1.702 

47 

8.312 

22 

1,478 

1.056 

23 

7.845 

26 

1,692 

1,048 

27 

11. 024 

44 

2,267 

1,768 

61 

27.730 

05 

4.244 

2,010 

06 

80,762 

00 

5.250 

3,661 

107 

25.760 

65 

3,473 

2,666 

65 

8.778 

80 

1,466 

1.122 

80 

8,800 

82 

1.746 

1.366 

82 

8.418 

25 

1,687 

1.176 

20 

13,064 

43 

2.276 

1.511 

48 

846,084 

2,070 

167.061 

02.381 

2.075 

156.381 

463 

24.3-25 

16,207 

468 

18.253 

47 

2,801 

1.878 

48 

43.280 

142 

6.474 

6,277 

142 

48,800 

80 

7,553 

6^510 

160 

8.184 

21 

1,643 

060 

24 

10.148 

81 

2,413 

1,402 

88 

0,054 

28 

1.835 

1.180 

84 

23.830 

82 

1.738 

1.242 

82 

18,086 

61 

8.376 

2.216 

61 

14,000 

47 

2.435 

1.762 

47 

Bxpendi- 
tara. 


Allegheny... 
AUentown... 

Altoona 

Carbondale . . 

Cheater 

Colombia..,. 

Danville 

Eaaton 

Erie 

Harriaborg . . 
Lancaster.... 
Lebanon  .... 
HeadviUe.... 
Newcastle... 
Korriatown . . 
Phihidelphia. 
Pittsburgh  . . 
Pottaville.... 

Beading 

Scranton 

ghamokin  — 
Shenandoah . 
TitnaviUe... 
WUkea-Barre 
Williamsport 
York 


|2S2,5S7 
58. 5a 

82.461 

8.«« 

41.60t 

11,788 

io,oeo 

82.688 

70,777 
80.014 
80.716 
15.888 
23.500 
12,722 
46,724 
1.641,S<0 
885,144 
51,496 
00^454 
84.888 
18.204 
22,288 
25,782 
20.318 
84,408 
84.488 


a  The  flgares  here,  except  for  popolation,  are  taken  from  the  State  report  for  1880. 

6  The  schools  (which  here  come  m  place  of  youth  of  school  age,  not  given  in  Pennaylvania)  ai«  b»> 
lie^ed  to  be  in  all  cases  exduaive  of  evening  achoola,  of  which  Philadelphia  had  220,  Fitteborg.  app*> 
renUy.  82. 

ADDITIONAL  PABUCULABS. 

Allegheny  rex>orted  21  school  buildings,  17  of  which  were  brick  or  stoDe  first  daso 
houses,  well  supplied  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus.  There  were  185  wcdl 
classified  schools,  including  1  for  colored  children^  in  all  which  books  were  aniform, 
the  Bible  read,  and  music  taught,  while  in  50  drawing  was  taught,  and  in  8  the  higher 
branches.  Of  the  202  teachers  employed,  187  were  females.  The  per  cent,  of  average 
attendance  on  enrolment  was  86;  on  population,  18.  School  property  yaloation, 
1^27,655 ;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  3,500.— (State  report 
and  city  return.) 

AUenUnon  classed  its  schools  as  primary,  advanced  primary,  secondary,  ^^mmar^ 
and  high ;  had  6  brick  or  stone  buildings,  with  3.200  sittings,  on  well  improved 
grounds,  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus,  holding  in  them  53  ffraded  and  well 
classified  schools,  in  8  of  which  the  higher  branches  were  taught.  The  per  cent,  of 
averai^e  attendance  on  enrolment  was  90 ;  on  population,  24.  &hool  property  valoa> 
tion,  $415,000;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  500. —  (State 
report  and  city  return.) 

Altoona  had  8  frame  and  6  brick  or  stone  school  buildings,  1  built  during  the  yeosr 
and  5  reported  as  first  class,  a£fordiug  in  all  2,675  sittings.  In  all  the  schools  books 
were  uniform  and  drawing  was  taught,  and  in  43  the  Bible  was  read.  The  per  oenU 
of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was  84 ;  on  i>opnlation,  27.  Schools  were  classed 
as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  and  were  in  session  188  da3rs.  School  property  valo* 
ation,  $101,(120;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  900. — (State 
report  and  city  return.) 
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CarhondaU  had  8  frame  school  bnildings,  in  4  of  which  there  was  snitable  fnmitnFe, 
while  in  the  other  4  it  was  unsatisfactory.  In  these  buildings  there  were  20  graded 
rooms  or  schools  and  10  well  classified,  affording  1,350  sittings.  Text  books  were 
uniform  throughout,  while  in  none  of  the  schools  was  the  Bible  read  or  either  musio 
or  drawing  taught.  The  per  cent,  of  average  atteudance  on  enrolment  was  84 ;  on 
population,  19.  Schools  were  in  session  196  days.  School  property  valuation,  $25,000. 
In  private  and  parochial  schools  there  were  enrolled  200,  held  in  2  rooms  with  200 
sittings. — (State  report  and  city  return.) 

Cheater  valued  its  school  property  at  $100,000;  had  8  first  class  brick  or  stone  school 
buildings  on  grounds  of  sufficient  size  and  suitably  improved:  7  were  well  supplied 
with  furniture  and  apparatus.  In  these  buildings  were  held  47  graded  and  well 
classified  schools;  in  all,  books  were  uniform,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  drawing  and 
higher  branches  were  taught.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was 
92.  Night  schools  were  held  in  6  rooms,  while  private  and  parochial  schools  occu- 
pied 6  houses,  with  an  estimated  enrolment  of  350. —  (State  report  and  city  return.) 

Cktlumbia  reported  23  graded  schools,  taught  in  3  first  class  brick  or  stone  buildings, 
surrounded  by  suitably  improved  grounds,  and  in  all  the  text  books  were  uniform, 
the  Bible  was  read,  and  drawing,  music,  and  higher  branches  were  taught,  while  3 
houses  were  supplied  with  apparatus,  2  with  suitable  furniture,  and  1  with  a  library. 
The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was  93 ;  200  children  attended  no 
achooL  School  propertv  was  valued  at  |26,100.  There  was  an  enroliment  of  50  in  1 
nngraded  private  school. — (State  report  and  city  return.) 

Danville  reported  7  school  buildings,  with  27  rooms  for  study,  1  of  which  had  been 
used  for  a  night  school;  employed  27  teachers,  23  of  whom  were  females:  had  a  per 
cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  of  77 ;  had  school  property  valuea  at  $60,000, 
aud  private  ungraded  schools  taught  in  2  rooms,  with  an  enrolment  of  75. — (State 
report  and  city  return.) 

Boston  reported  7  stone  or  brick  school  buildings  and  2  frame,  all  well  frimished  and  4 
ranked  as  first  clasa  Of  these  6  had  grounds  of  sufiicient  size  and  4  grounds  suitably 
improved.  There  were  45  graded  and  well  classified  schools;  in  all  a  uniform  series 
of  text  books  and  Bible  reading;  in  14  drawing  was  taught,  and  in  2  instruction 
was  given  in  higher  branches.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment 
was  87;  on  popuIiAtion,  20.  School  property  was  valued  at  $182,380. — (State  report.) 

The  school  system  of  Erie  had  the  usual  course  of  graded  schools  in  cities,  with 
German  in  every  grade  as  an  optional  study,  which,  under  special  teachers,  was  taken 
by  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils.  The  high  school,  with  its  3  courses,  fits  for  the 
most  exacting  college.  There  was  also  a  special  school  for  deaf-mutes,  in  which  the 
articulation  method  was  used.  There  were  95  well  classified  schools  in  which  text 
books  were  uniform,  in  18  the  Bible  was  read,  music  and  drawing  taught,  and  in  4  the 
higher  branches :  the  schools  occupied  14  first  class  stone  or  brick  houses  and  5  frame 
ones,  all  suppliea  with  suitable  furniture,  and  18  with  apparatus.  Of  the  95  teachers 
employed,  86  were  females,  50  had  taught  more  than  five  years,  and  90  intended  to 
teach  as  a  x>6rmanent  business.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment 
was  93  J  income,  $67,152;  value  of  school  property,  $293,200;  enrolment  in  private  and 
parochial  schools,  1,500. — (State  report,  letter,  and  city  return.) 

Harrialmrg  reported  2  high  schools,  9  grammar,  12  intermediate,  22  secondary,  and 
2  ungraded  Oerman  schools,  8  of  which  were  for  colored  pupils,  1  in  the  grammar,  1 
in  the  intermediate,  2  in  the  secondary,  and  4  in  the  primary  grades.  Of  the  107 
teachers  employed.  79  were  females,  while  65  had  taught  more  than  5  years.  Within 
the  last  few  years  lar^  additions  to  the  school  rooms  have  been  made,  and  during  the 
last  year  a  new  building  with  rooms  for  12  schools  was  completed,  wnich,  with  other 
recent  improvements,  largely  increased  the  average  attendance  and  the  efficiency  of 
school  work.  There  were  90  graded  and  well  classified  schools,  in  all  which  there 
was  a  uniform  series  of  text  books,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  music  was  taught,  while 
drawing  and  the  higher  branches  were  taught  in  75.  There  were  17  stone  or  brick 
school  buildings  and  6  frame  ones,  all  well  furnished.  The  per  cent,  of  average  at- 
tendance on  enrolment  was  81;  income,  $83,065;  value  of  school  property,  $413,195; 
eoorolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  425. — (State  report,  letter,  and  city  re- 
turn.) 

Lancaster  had  65  schools  oi>en,  an  average  session  of  220  days,  with  67  teachers,  58 
of  them  women,  paid  an  average  of  $35.38  a  month,  men  being  paid  $72.78.  Per  cent. 
of  average  attendance  on  enrolment,  86 :  on  i>opulation,  17.  Income  for  public 
schools,  $46,213;  value  of  school  property,  $143,750. — (State  report.) 

Lehawm  had  8  brick  or  stone  buildings,  with  30  rooms  for  study,  all  well  supplied 
with  furniture  valued  at  $75,250.  There  were  30  graded  and  well  classified  scnools, 
in  which  text  books  were  uniform  and  the  Bible  was  read;  in  10  music  was  taught 
and  in  2  the  higher  branches.  There  were  10  male  and  20  female  teachers;  12  had 
taught  more  than  5  years,  while  27  intended  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business. 
The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was  91 ;  on  population,  22.    There 
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were  3  private  ungraded  scliools,  with  6  teadiea  and  300  pnpils. — (State  report  and 
city  return.) 

Meadville.  in  3  brick  or  stone  sohool-honses  and  1  frame  building,  had  32  graded  and 
well  classined  schools,  including  1  for  colored  children.  The  higher  branches  were 
tauirht  in  4  schools,  while  in  all  drawing  was  taught,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  text 
books  were  uniform.  Of  the  32  teachers,  all  women,  30  had  taught  more  than  5  years, 
while  all  intended  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business.  Per  cent,  of  average  at- 
tendance on  enrolment,  95;  school  property  valuation,  |20,614.  There  were  6  private 
ungraded  schools,  with  6  teachers  and  250  pupils. ~ (State  report.) 

New  Castle  reported  2  private  ungraded  schools,  with  3  teachers  and  60  pupils,  an 
increase  of  1  scnool,  1  teacher,  and  25  pupils  over  the  previous  year.  There  were  25 
graded  and  well  classified  rooms,  2  used  for  high  school  studies,  while  in  all  the  Bible 
was  read  and  text  books  were  uniform.  There  were  4  brick  or  stone  buildings  and  1 
frame,  all  well  frimished,  valued  with  their  sites  at  $45,000.  Per  cent,  of  average  at- 
tendance on  enrolment,  92;  on  x>opulation,  25. — (State  report.) 

Norristoum,  by  the  completion  during  the  year  of  a  first  class  three  story  high  school 
building,  had  fully  supphed  the  wants  of  the  borough  for  school  rooni.  makings  6  bride 
or  stone  buildings,  well  supplied  with  furniture  and  apparatus,  with  2,260  sittings, 
and  affording  rooms  for  23  graded  and  well  classified  schools.  In  all  these  there  was  a 
uniform  series  of  text  books,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  music  and  drawing  were  taught. 
The  on)y  change  in  the  course  of  study  from  previous  year  was  in  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  recitations,  declamation,  and  select  readings.  Of  the  43  teachers  employed, 
39  were  females,  36  had  tauffht  more  than  5  years,  and  35  were  teaching  as  a  per- 
manent business.  The  monthly  institutes  were  doing  a  Rood  work,  increasiiig  in  the 
teachers  a  professional  interest  in  their  work  and  an  ambition  to  keep  pace  with  tiM 
spirit  of  the  age.  There  was  an  increase  of  73  in  enrolment  and  of  53  in  average' 
attendance  over  the  previous  year.  Monthly  reports  to  parents  were  doing  much  to 
check  the  evil  of  truancy.    Scnool  property  was  valued  at  $125,000. 

PhiUidelphia  rex>orted  progress  in  the  grading  of  He  schools,  advancing  the  standard 
of  scholarahip  for  the  higher  grades  and  of  qualification  of  teachers  and  improving 
its  school  buildings.  Ot  these  last  there  were  471—5  built  during  the  year  andTs 
nearly  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $122,742 — the  entire  school  property  being  valued  at 
$6,033,303.  These  houses  affoided  rooms  for  2,078  day  schools,  classed  as  primary, 
secondary,  grammar,  boys'  high,  and  girls'  normal  high  and  training  school  combined. 
There  were  also  numerous  consolidate  schools  embodying  several  grades  and  having 
an  average  attendance  of  5,794.  Then  in  220  night  schools  for  children,  tanffht  hy 
25  male  and  195  female  teachers  at  .the  same  average  pay  of  $7.50  a  week,  3ie  en- 
rolment reached  8,617.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  an  advanced  night  school  for 
artisans  prosecuting  auy  of  the  numerous  industries  of  the  city,  where  special  in- 
struction was  given  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  mensuration,  penmanship,  mechanical 
drawing,  and  natural  philosophy,  with  an  average  attendance  during  30  nights  of 
161.  A  number  of  the  men  were  present  every  evening  and  others  were  absent  onhr 
one  or  two  nights  during  the  session.  None  under  18  were  admitted  to  this  school^ 
and  it  is  said  that  there  are  no  scholars  who  better  repay  their  instruction  than  those 
who  attend  it.  In  the  schools  at  large  a  new  step  was  token  regarding  the  industrial 
art  training  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  revised  school  course  in  1878.  It  ocnsiBted  in  sab- 
jecting  tethers  of  all  grades  to  the  sx>ecial  instruction  of  an  expert  from  Boston  in 
the  elements  of  drawing,  designing^  and  decoration.  This  instruction  given  through- 
out 1879-'80  was  to  be  continued  in  1880-'61,  and  thereafter  it  is  proposed  that  no 
certificate  of  competency  to  teach  be  given  to  any  one  who  cannot  present  evidoice 
of  ability  to  instruct  in  drawing  in  the  grade  or  grades  for  which  such  certificate  is 
to  be  allowed.  Additional  to  this  effort  to  improve  the  drawing,  there  was  instmctioii 
in  sewing  in  39  schools,  and  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  that  subject  as  to  its 
beueficial  results  made  so  favorable  an  impression  as  to  make  the  continuance  of  this 
teaching  probable.  The  citv  employed  in  its  day  schools  2,075  teachers,  of  whom 
1,998  were  women.  In  eurolment  there  was  a  decrease  of  1,801,  but  in  average  at- 
tendance an  increase  of  627.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was 
55,  on  school  population  21,  at  this  point  falling  4  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  previons 
year.  The  population  of  the  citv  increases  annually  at  the  rate  of  25,000,  and  owin|[^ 
to  the  want  of  school  accommodations  during  the  year  there  were  8,000  children  <u 
school  age  in  no  school  or  in  rented  rooms  so  bad  as  to  be  little  better  than  no  sehoc^ 
The  central  boys'  school  had  so  much  increased  in  number  and  importance  that  addi- 
tional rooms  were  needed,  while  the  girls'  normal  school  called  for  a  new  building  fer 
the  accommodation  of  its  practice  classes.  This  school  began  in  January,  It^,  with 
975  pupils;  in  September  there  were  1,013,  and  776  of  these  remained  December  31^ 
while  during  the  year  108  received  certificates  and  131  were  appointed  teachers.  Un- 
der the  revised  course  of  studies  extending  to  all  the  grades,  pupils  whose  acquire^ 
ments  were  sufficient  passed  at  any  time  from  one  grade  to  another  in  any  of  the  de- 
partments without  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  slower  ones  to  come  np.  Colored 
schools  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  night  schools,  but  in  regard  to  them  andpri- 
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▼ate  Bobools  no  statifltios  wpre  fl^ven.  The  amoant  of  tax  levied  for  school  and  bnild- 
ing  purposes  was  $1,469,806;  total  inoome,  $1,641,540. — (State  and  city  reports  and 
return. ) 

PUtBburah  reported  43  brick  or  stone  and  12  frame  school  buildings,  accommodating 
468  well  classined  schools,  with  uniform  series  of  text  books  throughout ;  in  467  schools 
the  Bible  was  read  and  drawing  and  music  were  taught,  and  in  20  iostruction  was 
given  in  the  higher  grade  of  studies.  Of  the  467  teachers  employed,  416  were  women, 
at  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $48.50;  pay  of  men,  $121.  There  was  an  increase  of 
1,128  in  enrolment  and  of  410  in  average  attendance;  per  cent,  of  average  daily  at* 
tendance  on  enrolment,  84 ;  on  i>opulation,  28.  The  school  income  was  $341,000,  being 
$215,267  less  than  the  previous  year;  value  of  school  property,  including  furniture, 
$2,000,000.  The  schools  made  healthy  progress  under  some  changes  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing, the  main  idea  being  to  teach  the  children  to  understand  principles  instead  of 
memorizing  facts.  Written  recitations  by  the  topical  method  were  founa  to  be  a  valu- 
able aid  in  teaching  sjpelling,  penmanship,  composition,  and  grammar,  extending  the 
exercise  to  letter  writins  and  business  forms.  Examination  by  questions  and  answers 
was  abandoned  and  the  topical  method  adopted ;  in  addition  to  these  changes,  teachers 
had  entered  upon  the  work  of  teaching  not  only  haw  but  what  to  read — one  of  the  most 
important  changes  made.  For  the  hign  school  the  year  had  been  one  of  extraordinary 
success,  there  having  been  an  average  monthly  enrolment  of  484  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  445  in  the  academic,  normal,  commercial,  and  industrial  departments. 
The  study  of  literature,  under  the  title  of  **  authors'  day,"  recently  added  to  the  course 
in  all  the  schools,  gave  promise  of  the  most  satisfactory  results,  each  alternate  Friday 
afternoon  being  devoted  to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  writings  of  some  standard 
author  designated  in  a  circular  from  the  superintenden t .  Evening  schools  were  taught 
65  nights,  with  an  average  attendance  of  470,  at  a  cost  for  salaries  of  $2,022.  Their 
discontinuance  was  advi^,  as  they  were  accomplishing  little,  while  the  evening  me- 
chanical schools  were  doing  a  good  work.  It  was  recommended  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  establishment  of  5  of  these  schools,  with  a  term  of  6  months  each  year, 
in  accordance  with  law,  the  teachers'  institute  held  its  annual  session  in  this  city  under 
the  direction  of  the  city  superintendent.  The  law  provides  that  the  funds  necessary 
for  its  support  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  county. — (State  report.) 

PottwitU  in  1879-'80  built  a  two  story  school-house  at  a  cost  of  $5,155,  with  four 
m^acious  rooms,  each  having  its  own  separate  entrance  and  opening  on  a  level  with 
tne  ground.  This  gives  the  city  11  well  furnished  school  buildmgs,  9  of  them  of  brick 
or  stone  and  2  of  frame.  There  were  47  well  graded  and  classitTed  schools,  in  all  of 
which  text  books  were  uniform,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  drawing  was  taught,  while 
in  10  music  was  taught^  and  in  1  the  higher  branches.  Of  the  48  teachers  41  were 
women.  A  change  which  relieved  the  superintendent  from  teaching  in  the  high 
school  gave  great  satisfaction,  while  another  experiment  was  made  in  doing  away 
with  the  district  institutes  for  one  year.  At  the  ena  of  the  year  all  were  convinced  that 
it  was  a  mistake,  and  they  were  resumed.  School  income,  $55,414 ;  value  of  school 
property,  $186,000.    In  3  private  schools  there  were  200  pupils. — (State  report.  J 

Beading,  under  a  new  superintendent,  in  1879-'80  erected  3  school-houses,  divided 
a  number  of  rooms  in  each  of  which  heretofore  2  schools  had  been  taught,  and  aban- 
doned 2  houses  as  no  longer  fit  for  use.  The  city  now  has  24  brick  or  stone  school 
buildings,  well  supplied  with  suitable  furniture,  affording  rooms  for  142  well  graded 
and  classified  schools,  in  all  which  text  books  were  uniform  and  the  Bible  was  read; 
in  8  drawing  and  the  higher  branches  were  taught.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
rooms  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  under  one  teacher  was  effected,  the  result 
of  which  was  gratifying  progress  in  all  the  grades,  especially  the  primary.  In  the 
lowest  grades  writing  on  paper  took  the  place  of  printing  on  slates.  In  the  high 
school,  mechanical  drawing,  book-keeping,  and  study  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion were  introduced.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  the  enrolment  was  in- 
creased from  80  to  87  over  previous  year.  There  were  2  private  schools  and  6  acade- 
mies, with  12  teachers  and  542  pupUs. — f  State  report.) 

Scranton  in  1879-^80  built  1  frame  and  2  brick  school-houses,  at  a  cost  of  $12,050, 
making  in  all  29  structures,  17  brick  or  stone  and  12  firame^  affording  in  all  8,000 
sittings.  These  buildings  were  well  supplied  with  furniture  and  apparatus  and  gave 
ample  room  for  82  well  graded  and  classified  schools,  all  having  a  uniform  series 
of  text  books  and  special  instruction  in  drawing;  in  60  the  Bible  was  read,  in  4 
music  was  taught,  and  in  7  instruction  was  given  in  the  higher  branches.  There 
were  15  evening  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  1,328  and  an  average  attendance  of  939. 
Under  a  new  (^tiding,  the  schools  were  classed  as  hi^h,  preparatory,  grammar,  inter- 
mediate, and  primary.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  elocution  in  uie  third  gram- 
mar^ preparatory,  and  high  schools,  and  also  to  the  teachers  at  their  semimonthly 
institutes.  Instead  of  continuing  to  hold  these  institutes  separately  in  each  of  the  4 
districts,  one  district  comprising  all  the  teachers  was  organized,  and  both  institute 
and  school  work  have  been  carried  on  witih  a  harmonv  and  efficiency  hitherto  un- 
known. In  12  private  schools  and  3  academies,  taught  by  30  teachers,  there  was  an 
estimated  enrolment  of  from  800  to  1,500.    Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrol- 
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ment,  88;  school  income,  $118,031;  valne  of  school  propeity,  |300,000.— (State  report 
and  city  return.) 

Shamokin  in  ISTS-'BO  reported  general  improvement  in  its  public  schools  beyond 
any  previous  year,  chiefly  due  to  an  improved  system  of  grading  and  uniformity  of 
text  books.  During  the  vear  there  was  built  one  brick  structure,  making  in  all  5 
brick  or  stone  school  buildings.  In  these  there  were  21  graded  and  classified  schools, 
with  a  uniform  series  of  text  books,  daily  Bible  reading,  and  special  instruction  in 
drawing  and  music;  in  1  school  the  higher  branches  were  taught.  During  parts  of 
the  year  1  night  school  was  held,  attended  by  20  young  men  who  work  through  the 
day.  The  teachers'  institute  was  well  attended  by  both  teachers  and  citizens.  There 
were  10  male  and  14  female  teachers  employed  at  an  average  monthly  pay  for  men  of 
$39;  for  women,  $31.07.  There  were  2  private  ungraded  schools  taught  by  7  women 
teachers,  wit^  from  300  to  350  pupils.  School  income,  $13,230;  value  of  school  prop- 
erty, $40,000. — (State  report  and  city  return.) 

Shenandoah  reported,  for  1879-*80,  unusual  progress  in  the  presence  of  great  difficul- 
ties. The  schools  had  awakened  an  interest  among  all  tne  good  citizens.  There 
were  25  well  classified  schools,  with  uniform  text  books  throughout,  while  in  24 
instruction  was  ^ven  in  drawing  and  in  1  in  the  higher  branches.  There  were  5 
school-houses  witn  suitable  furniture,  one  of  which,  a  frame  two  story  building,  was 
erected  during  the  year  for  the  high  school  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  ground,  of  ^,500. 
In  this  the  high  school  had  reached  a  creditable  position,  having  graduated  and  given 
diplomas  to  its  second  class.  In  enrolment  there  was  an  increase  of  509  and  in  aver- 
age attendance  of  330  over  previous  year,  while  the  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance on  enrolment  was  84.  Much  importance  was  attached  to  the  night  schools,  as 
a  majority  of  the  boys  over  8  years  of  age  were  compelled  to  work  ouring  the  day. 
There  were  taught  during  some  parts  of  the  year  4  of  these  schools,  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  430  boys.  School  income,  $32,279 ;  value  of  school  property,  $iSl,500. — (State 
report  and  citjr  return.) 

Titu9ville  estimated  its  3  frame  and  2  brick  or  stone  school  buildings  as  worth,  ex- 
elusive  of  grounds  and  furnishings,  $80,000.  In  the  28  weU  classified  schools  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  drawing  and  music  and  text  books  were  uniform ;  in  1  the  higher 
branches  were  taught-.  There  was  an  increase  of  345  in  enrolment ;  per  cent,  of 
average  attendance  on  enrolment,  67 ;  on  population,  21.  No  private  or  evening  schools 
reported;  school  income^'W.006. — (State  report.) 

mlke^'Barre  reported  32  schools  in  1879-'80,  being  a  gain  of  2,  and  an  increase  of  61 
in  enrolment,  while  in  attendance  there  was  a  decrease  of  64.  Percentage  of  average 
attendance  on  enrolment,  93;  on  population,  17.  The  32  schools  were  in  session  iSo 
days.  Of  the  32  teachers  employed,  25  were  women,  whose  average  monthly  salary  was 
$46.96;  pay  of  men,  $77.35.  Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $59,000;  total  re- 
ceipts for  school  purposes,  $29,957. — (State  report.) 

Williamspori  completed  a  new  three  story  brick  building,  the  third  floor  affording  the 
high  school  a  well  furnished  room  with  seats  for  150  and  3  large  recitation  rooms. 
Although  for  10  years  suffering  for  want  of  suitable  rooms,  this  school  had  neverthe- 
less graduated  71,  more  than  one-third  of  whom  had  been  employed  as  teachers  in  the 
city  schools,  while  during  the  last  2  years  it  had  an  attendance  of  130.  With  the 
completion  of  this  building  the  city  had  supplied  its  population  with  school  room, 
having  12  houses  with  3.490  sittings,  supplying  61  well  classified  schools.  Value  of 
school  property,  $140,000,  free  of  debt;  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrolment,  89.  Six 
private  schools  and  1  academy  enrolled  690  pupils. — (State  report  and  return.) 

York  records  with  pride  the  progress  of  its  school  system  in  the  last  decade.  Ten 
years  ago  its  school  buildings  were  poor,  schools  ungraded,  no  course  of  study  adopted, 
no  high  school  in  existence,  and  no  snperintendency  estaolished.  In  1879-^80,  4  new 
structures  had  supplanted  4  old  ones,  giving  to  the  city  9  brick  or  stone  buildings, 
with  ample  and  well  furnished  rooms  for  its  41  schools,  classified  as  high,  2  grammar 
grades,  secondary,  and  3  primary  grades.  In  all  these  special  instruction  was  given 
m  music  and  drawing,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  text  books  were  uniform.  In  all  th^ 
grades  there  was  an  increase  of  127  in  enrolment ;  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance 
on  enrolment,  88 ;  on  population,  21.  With  a  liberal  course  of  study  gradually  revised 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  schools,  the  advance  of  the  last  two  years  was  unprecedented. 
Special  efforts  to  prevent  truancy  had  reformed  40  truants  and  secured  the  regular  at- 
tendance of  86  who  had  attended  less  than  half  the  days  in  any  previous  year.  The 
usefulness  of  the  semimonthly  institutes,  which  all  the  teachers  are  required  t«  attend, 
was  steadily  increasing.  There  was  1  colored  school,  with  <J6  pupils:  3  night  schools: 
and  5  private  schools  and  2  academies,  with  an  enrolment  of  from  2u0  to  i^.  School 
income,  $34,486;  value  of  school  property,  $125,000. — (State  report  and  city  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

8TATB  XOKBfAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  10  State  normal  schools  reported  for  1879-^80  an  attendance  of  2,900  in  normal 
studies  (1,734  of  them  men)  and  262  graduates  from  the  elementary  course  of  study, 
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of  wbom  145  were  men.    The  scientific  conrse  had  only  1  graduate.    State  aid  wae 

fiven  to  1,978  students,  258  also  receiving  aid  as  graduates,  of  whom  115  were  women, 
his  assistance  is  given  students  who  agree  to  teach  in  the  common  schools,  the 
amount  in  ordinary  cases  bein^  50  cents  a  week.  Students  who  upon  graduating 
will  sign  an  agreement  to  teach  m  the  State  schools  2  full  school  years  receive  $50. 
Nearly  all  the  graduates,  as  well  as  many  who  do  not  complete  the  course  of  study, 
enter  the  schools  as  teachers.  In  the  7  schools  which  report  on  this  point  for  1879-*80, 
out  of  196  graduates,  186  immediately  engaged  in  teaching.  The  principal  of  the  West 
Chester  scnool  says  the  demand  for  experienced  graduates  is  always  greater  than  the 
supply  and  is  increasing  from  year  to  year  as  the  merits  of  trained  teachers  become 
better  known. 

Uniform  courses  of  study  are  arranged  for  all  the  State  schools,  the  law  providing  that 
meetings  of  the  principals  shall  be  held  in  Harrisburg  from  time  to  time  to  decide  on 
such  modifications  as  may  be  considered  necessary.  At  the  last  one,  held  January  27, 
1880,  some  additions  were  made  in  the  elementary  course  to  the  study  of  English  lit- 
erature and  classics,  and  the  outlines  of  mental  philosophy  were  introduced,  the 
scientific  course  remaining  substantially  as  arranged  at  the  revision  made  in  1878. 

Five  of  these  schools  have  been  established  since  1870 ;  of  the  remaining  5,  the 
first  was  recognized  by  the  State  in  1859,  and  the  other  4  within  the  succeeding  10 
Tears.  Since  their  organization  43,156  pupils  have  attended  the  10  schools  and  2,026 
nave  been  graduated  m>m  them  (1,125  men  and  901  women),  of  whom  1,952  pursued 
the  elementary  course,  71  the  scientific,  and  3  the  classical. 

OTHER  NOBBiAL  TRAINING. 

The  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls,  organized  in  1848,  had  1,015  pupils  in 
1879-'80  and  graduated  201,  of  whom  135  engaged  in  teaching.  The  course  of  study 
covers  4  years.  Its  students  are  the  cream  of  the  city  schools,  who  here  e^joy  large 
advantages  for  thorough  and  efifectivo  training. 

Three  county  normal  schools  or  institutes,  2  in  Lycoming  County  and  1  in  Snyder, 
report  142  students  attending.  A  letter  from  Deputy  State  Superintendent  Houck 
says  there  are  probably  15  or  20  of  these  county  schools  in  the  State,  but  that  they 
are  not  required  to  report  to  the  school  department ;  that  in  nearly  all  cases  they  are 
made  up  of  young  teachers  or  those  preparing  to  teach,  numbering  from  20  to  75 ; 
are  conducteil  by  tne  county  superintendent,  and  remain  in  session  from  4  weeks  to  2 
months.  The  State  superintendent  has  decided  that  county  superintendents  can  have 
no  pecuniary  intercBt  in  these  classes,  and  in  some  counties  school  directors  have  de- 
manded that  they  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  it  having  been  charged  that 
in  some  cases  superintendents  were  partial  to  their  own  students  in  the  examina- 
tions. 

Three  private  normal  schools  reporting  are  Pine  Grove  Normal  Academy,  Pine 
Grove ;  Sheakley ville  Normal  Academy,  Sheakley ville ;  and  the  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth,  Philadelphia,  with  a  total  attendance  of  400  pupils,  230  men  and  170  women. 
Only  one  of  these  was  organized  during  the  past  decade,  the  academy  at  Sheakley- 
ville  in  1878,  which  has  no  course  marked  out  yet.  The  institute  at  Philadelphia  has 
a  5  vears'  course ;  the  academy  at  Pine  Grove,  one  of  4  years. 

There  are  2  Kindergarten  training  schools  in  Philadelphia,  one  organized  in  1878, 
the  other  in  1876;  the  latter  reported  15  students  for  1879-'d0  and  13  graduates  from 
its  1  year's  course. 

TBACHERS'    INSTITUTES. 

Each  county  superintendent  is  required  by  law  to  hold  an  annual  institute  in  his 
county  of  at  least  5  da^s'  duration.  District  institutes,  to  be  held  on  2  Saturdays  of 
each  month,  are  authorized,  each  city  being  considered  a  district.  These  are  optional 
with  boards  of  directors,  but  when  held  wie  2  days  are  to  be  counted  in  to  make  the 
teacher's  month.  The  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Altoona  have  special 
laws  on  the  subject  of  institutes,  and  in  12  counties  teachers  are  allowed  by  special 
laws  the  time  spent  in  them  without  reduction  of  salary. 

Besides  60  district  institutes  held  in  14  cities  and  boroughs,  county  institutes  were 
held  in  the  69  counties  of  the  State,  with  sessions  of  from  4  to  15  days,  the  whole 
number  of  days  being  347,  an  average  of  about  5  for  each  institute.  There  were 
16,847  actual  members  present,  of  whom  13,398  were  employed  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  counties  in  which  they  were  held.  The  average  attendance  was  12,573 ;  lect- 
urers and  instructors,  450;  amoimt  expended,  |22,222,  of  which  $10,835  were  received 
from  county  treasuries,  the  remainder  from  members  and  other  sources. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  the  recognized  organ  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, was  in  its  twenty-eighth  volume  in  1879-^80,  giving  in  its  monthly  issues  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  instruction  for  the  teachers  of  the  State,  much  general  edu- 
cational information,  and  full  reports  of  the  State  association,  with  announcements 
of  official  decisions  and  new  laws.    The  Allegheny  Teacher  and  t^  Educational  VoicOy 
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monthly  organs  of  the  educational  anthorities  of  Allegheny  City  and  Pittsburgh,  were 
iu  their  second  and  fifth  volumes;  the  Teachers'  Advocate*  (Mercer),  Teachers' Jour- 
nal (Wilkes-Barre  and  Pittston),  and  The  Teacher  (Philadelphia),  all  private  enter- 
prises, were  in  their  first  and  second  volumes,  the  Teachers'  Journal  apparently 
expiring  with  number  6  of  volume  2. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  higher  branches  were  taught  in  2,158  public  schools  outside  of  Philadelphia,  an 
increase  since  1878-'79  of  58.  Oi  these  117  were  in  the  schools  of  cities  and  boroughs. 
Extracts  from  reports  of  city  superintendents  found  in  the  St-ate  report  give  favorable 
accounts  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  high  schools  of  those  cities.  At  Hazleton 
a  higher  standard  for  admission  and  graduation  wa*4  adopted  during  the  year ;  at  Read- 
ing and  at  Corry  a  business  course  was  added  to  the  others ;  in  Shenandoah  and  Will- 
iamsport  efficiency  was  increased  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings;  the  Altoona  high 
school  was  becoming  a  great  power  in  the  system ;  at  Easton  the  number  attending 
the  high  school  was  over  8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrolment.  The  superintendent 
of  Meadville  says,  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  high  schools  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich  rather  than  the  poor,  that  of  118  families  represented  in  the  high  school  of  that 
city,  72  paid  a  tax  less  than  $2  each,  15  paid  from  $2  to  $10  each,  while  only  26  paid 
more  than  $10.  The  president  of  the  Philadelphia  school  board  reports  of  the  2  schools 
in  that  city  ranked  as  high  (the  boys'  central  and  the  girls'  normal)  that  they  have 
stimulated  and  infused  vigor  into  the  other  departments  and  thus  more  than  repaid 
their  annual  cost.  In  the  boys'  central  there  was  an  average  attendance  during  the 
year  of  502  pupils,  with  71  graduates ;  in  the  girls'  normal,  a  total  attendance  of  1,015. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IVj  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  sununaries  of 
them  iu  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUXG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Of  28  colleges  and  universities  reporting  for  1879-'80,  all  but  3  had  preparatory  de- 
partments; all  had  classical  courses  of  4  years,  though  I  (St.  Joseph's  College,  Phila- 
delphia) had  no  students  above  the  preparatory;  all  but  9  had  scientific  courses  of  3 
or  4  years,  4  adding  engineering,  military  science,  and  other  technical  branches ;  5  re- 
port normal,  7  commercial,  11  theological  or  biblical,  2  legal,  1  a  medical,  nnd  2  graduate 
courses;  11  gave  instruction  in  music,  9  in  painting  or  drawing,  22  in  Oernian,  16  in 
French,  12  in  Hebrew,  6  in  Anglo-Saxon,  3  in  Spanish,  1  in  Italian,  and  1  in  Bohemian. 
Women  are  admitt^  to  7  of  the  28  colleges;  2  provide  special  courses  for  them ;  1  (the 
University  at  Lewisburg)  has  an  institute  for  them  uuder  the  same  board,  but  with 
different  teachers;  and  in  another  (the  University  of  Pennsylvania),  while  women 
cannot  be  regular  matriculates,  they  are  admitted  to  certain  courses  of  the  Towne  Sci- 
entific School  and  to  the  department  of  music.  Palatinate,  New  Castle,  and  Waynes- 
burg  Colleges  send  no  report  for  1879-'80,  and  are  not  included  in  the  above  sumnmry. 
Two  of  the  28  are  reported  this  year  for  the  first  time  under  this  head,  one,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Catholic  College  Torganized  in  1878),  having  preparatory,  classical,  and  commer- 
cial courses,  and  the  other,  Pennsylvania  Stato  College  (State  College  P.  0.)»  which, 
besides  a  number  of  technical  courses  (including  agriculture  and  civil  engineering), 
presents  2  regular  collegiate  courses  of  4  years  in  classical  studies  as  well  as  in  the 
general  scientific  branches  that  have  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  scientific  in- 
struction for  some  years. 

Gifts  and  bequests  amounting  to  |2,135,800  were  announced  during  1879-'80  to  8  of 
the  colleges  reporting,  namelv,  Muhlenberg  College  ($30,000),  Haverford  College 
($7,500),  Lincoln  University  ($70,000),  Allegheny  College  ($5,000),  Merrersburg  College 
($2,200),  Westminster  College  ($15,000),  Lehigh  University  ($2,000,000),  and  Swarth- 
more  College  ($6,100).  The  purpose  of  these  gifts  was,  in  most  cases,  to  erect  build- 
ings and  aefray  general  expenses,  but  the  bequest  to  Lehigh  University  from  ita 
founder,  Hon.  Asa  Packer,  was  to  go  towards  endowment  and  library,  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  gift  to  Lincoln  University  was  for  the  purpose  of  founding  2  professor- 
ahips. 

The  UnirerBity  of  Pennsylvania  (successor  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
established  in  1757)  now  offers  7  different  departments  of  instruction,  that  of  the  arts, 
organized  in  the  beginning;  those  of  medlciueand  law,  in  1765 and  1789,  respectively; 
the  auxiliary  faculty  of  medicine,  in  1865 ;  the  Towne  Scientific  School,  in  1872 ;  the  de- 
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partment  of  mnsic,  in  1877;  and  the  dental  school,  in  1878.  The  department  of  arts 
comprises  a  conrse  of  4  years,  that  in  the  Towne  Scientific  School  has  been  recently 
extended  from  4  to  5  years,  while  the  age  for  admission  has  been  lowered  from  16 
to  15.  The  mimber  of  pupils  in  regular  undergraduate  courses  was  245,  against  160 
for  1870-^71 ;  of  these,  Vit  were  in  classical  and  108  in  scientific  courses  of  study, 
whereas  ten  years  ago  the  classical  students  numbered  125  and  the  scientific  only  35. 

Lafayeife  College,  £aston,  organized  in  18tJ2.  had  464  pupils  in  187&-'80,  against  232 
in  1870-71.  The  greater  proportion  of  this  increase  (of  100  per  cent.)  was  in  pupils 
studying  scientific  branches,  only  177  of  the  464  pupils  for  1880  belonging  to  the 
classical  course.  The  efficient  scientific  department  of  this  college  was  organized  in 
It^,  and  was  due  to  a  munificent  donation  from  Ario  Pardee,  esq.,  of  Hazletou,  Pa., 
after  whom  it  was  named.  Further  donations  from  Mr.  Pardee  increased  the  endow- 
ment to  1200,000  and  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  which  was  completed  in 
lrt73  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,000.  This  was  burned  in  June,  1879,  but  was  immediately 
rebuilt  on  the  same  site  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  new  building  being  ready 
for  use  in  November,  1880.  A  general  scientific  course  of  4  years  is  provided  in  this 
department,  besides  5  technical  courses.  The  college  also  offers  a  classical  course  of 
4  years,  courses  for  graduate  study,  and  a  law  department. 

Lehigh  University^  South  Bethlehem,  was  organized  in  1866,  through  the  generosity 
of  Hon.  Asa  Packer,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  who  gave  $500,000  and  a  site  of  115  acres.  In 
1880,  by  his  last  will,  he  bequeathed  $1,500,(5)0  more  for  endowment,  besides  $500,000 
for  tne  libranr.  With  the  ample  endowment  the  trustees  were  able,  in  1871,  to  de- 
clare tuition  free.  The  university  is  open  to  young  men  of  suitable  ability  and  train- 
ing from  any  part  of  the  world.  No  preparatory  department  is  provided,  but  there 
are  classical  and  general  scientific  courses  of  4  years,  besides  courses  in  mining  and 
metallurgy,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  several  graduate  courses.  The 
number  of  students  in  1879-'80  was  75;  the  number  in  1872-73,  the  earliest  date  for 
which  statistics  are  obtainable,  was  73. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

Seven  of  the  colleges  and  universities  reporting  for  1880  admitted  women  on  equal 
t«rms  with  men,  and  2  others,  which  do  not  now  report,  were  open  to  them  when  last 
heard  from.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  collegiate  institutions  exclusively  for 
women,  about  half  of  which  are  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.  For  statis- 
tics of  these,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics, 
see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIl^IC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College^  State  College  P.  O.,  formerly  called  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  was  organize<l  in  1859.  Being  one  of  the  colleges  receiving 
aid  from  the  congressional  land  ^rant  of  1862,  its  leading  object  is  the  promotion  of 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  courses  of  study 
are  (1)  agricultural,  (2)  classical,  (3)  scientific,  and  (4)  graduate.  The  college  has  a 
farm  of  24  acres,  besides  3  experimental  farms  of  about  100  acres  each  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  The  whole  number  of  students  attending  in  1879-'80  was  159,  of 
whom  43  were  women;  the  number  in  collegiate  classes  was  65,  against  59  in  1870. 
Women  have  been  admitted  since  June,  1872. 

Courses  in  general  science  are  reported  by  18  of  the  other  colleges  and  universities, 
and  are  supplemented  in  the  case  of  4  by  a  number  of  technical  courses. 

The  Totmc  Scientific  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  offers  facilities  for 
technical  and  professional  training  in  chemistry,  with  its  many  applications  to  the 
industrial  arts,  metallurgy  and  assaying,  mineralo^  and  geology,  civil,  mechanical, 
and  mining  engineering,  mechanical  drawing,  architecture,  and  preparatory  medical 
studies.  These  undergraduate  courses  (6  in  number)  have  recently  been  increased  in 
length  from  4  to  5  years.  They  may  be  followed  by  6  corresponding  graduate  courses 
of  2  years.     In  1881  a  school  of  finance  and  political  economy  is  to  be  added. 

Pardee  Scientific  Department  of  Lafayette  College^  besides  a  general  course  in  science, 
has  3  technical  courses,  (1)  in  engineering,  civil,  topographical,  and  mechanical,  (2) 
in  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy,  ana  (3)  iu  chemistry,  besides  graduate  courses 
to  corresponu  with  them. 

Lehigh  University ^  South  Bethlehem,  presents  a  general  scientific  course  of  4  years 
and  courses  of  equal  length  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, and  chemistry;  also,  3  graduate  courses  of  1  year  each  for  the  degrees  of  civil, 
mechanical,  and  mining  engineer. 

The  Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvamia,  Philadelphia,  makes  no  rejwrt  for  1880. 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  sustains  a  course  of  lectures,  which  are  now  practically  free  to  the  public,  and  an 
evening  drawing  school,  with  a  progressive  conrse  of  3  years  in  mecnanioal,  archi- 
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tectural,  and  topo^aphical  drawing,  both  free  hand  and  instmmental.  There  were 
96  pupils  in  1880,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  about  33  per  cent.  A  monthly  journal  of 
proceedings  is  published,  a  magazine  of  about  80  pages  of  scientific  investigations 
and  information. 

Spring  Garden  Instilutey  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1850  for  the  benefit  of  young  men 
who  desired  industrial  training,  supports  a  free  course  of  lectures,  night  schools  in 
free  hand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  mechanical  handwork  classes, 
classes  in  cookery,  a  library  and  free  reading  room.  The  number  of  pupils  during 
1879-^80  was  358,  an  increase  of  124  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  average  at- 
tendance was  211,  against  154  in  1878-'79. 

The  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Sdence,  Philadelphia,  gives  essentially  the  same  instruc- 
tion as  the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  but  mo  specific  report  from  it  for  1880  has  reached 
the  Bureau. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  all  reporting  schools  of  science,  see  Table  X  of  the  appen- 
dix ;  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Ten  theological  schools  out  of  13  in  the  State  send  reports  for  1879-'80,  of  which  3 
were  Roman  Catholic,  2  Lutheran,  and  1  each  Unitarian,  Presbyterian,  Reformed, 
Baptist,  and  Protestant  Episcopal.  All  were  organized  previous  to  1870.  The  8 
which  report  attendance  had  a  total  of  264  pupils ;  H  report  iwb  pupils,  of  whom  135 
had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science,  and  49  were  graduated  in  the  summer  of 
1880.  All  had  courses  of  3  years,  except  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Villanova,  Villa- 
nova,  and  that  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Overbrook  (both  Roman  Catholic),  which 
report  7  and  9  years,  respectively,  that  include  preparatory  training.  A  preliminary 
examination  for  admission  is  required  of  those  who  are  not  graduates  of  a  college  or 
academy  by  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny  (Presbyterian),  the  2  semi- 
naries of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  (one  at  (Jettysburg,  the  other  at  Philadel- 
phia), by  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Retorraed  Church,  Lancaster,  the  Divinity 
l^chool  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  Meadville  Theological 
School,  Meadville  (Unitarian).  .The  last  insists  only  on  preparation  in  the  common 
Englisn  branches,  although  preferring  also  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Upland  (Baptist),  the  examination  for  admission  seems 
to  include  only  christian  character.  The  3  institutions  not  reporting  are  the  Mora- 
vian Theological  Seminary,  Bethlehem  ^United  Brethren),  St.  Vincent's  Seminary, 
Philadelphia  (Roman  Catholic),  and  Missionary  Institute,  Selinsgrove  (Lutheran). 
Theoloj^ical  or  biblical  courses  of  study  of  from  2  to  3  years  are  also  found  in  connec- 
tion with  12  universities  and  colleges. 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  law  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  organized  in 
1790,  reports  141  students  in  1879-^80,  about  one-half  of  whom  had  receiv^  a  degree 
in  letters  or  science.  The  course  of  study  covers  2  years  of  3C  weeks  each.  There  is 
no  examination  for  admission,  unless  the  student  desires  to  use  his  diploma  to  secure 
admission  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia.  No  provision  for  advanced  standing  is  made ; 
students  to  receive  the  degree  must  actually  attend  2  full  years.  They  are  allowed  the 
benefit  of  lectures  in  the  other  departments  of  the  university  free  of  charge,  with  full 
use  of  the  library. 

A  law  department  was  organized  in  connection  with  Lafayette  College  in  1874,  but 
there  is  no  late  information  respecting  it.  In  Lehigh  University  law  lectures  form  a 
part  of  the  classical  course,  and  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  although  no  course  in 
law  is  reported,  there  is  a  professor  of  law  in  the  faculty. 

Of  4  medical  schools  reporting  (all  in  Philadelphia),  3  were  ''regnlar^'  and  1  was 
homcBopatliic.  The  3  regular  sonools,  viz,  the  meaic4il  department  of  the  University 
of  Pemisylvania  (organized  in  1765),  Jefierson  Medical  College  (in  1825),  and  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  (in  1850),  report  a  total  of  1,058  students 
ia  1879-'80. 

Jefierson  Medical  College  required  the  old  medical  course  of  3  years,  including  2 
courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each  (to  be  made  6  months  in  1881),  also  ofi'ering  and 
commending  a  3  years'  graded  course.    No  examination  is  requirea  for  admission. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  required  a  3  years' 
graded  course  since  1877,  but  the  year,  as  at  Jefierson,  C/onsists  of  only  5  months. 
From  1880  a  preliminary  examination  in  EngUsh  is  to  be  required  of  applicants  for 
admission  who  are  without  evidence  of  suitable  literacy  qualincations.  Aji  auxiliary 
department  of  medicine  was  organized  as  a  distinct  department  in  1865,  to  supplement 
the  ordinary  winter  course  by  lectures  during  the  spring  months.  This  is  essentially 
a  graduate  course  and  is  entirely  optional. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  ofi'ered  and  after  1880  was  to  require  a  3  years'  graded 
course  of  5  months  each  year.  There  is  also  a  spring  session  of  10  weeks,  attendance 
on  which  is  optionaL    New  apparatus  for  iUostrating  and  investigating  animal  physi- 
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ology  was  added  dnring  the  year.  A  preliminary  examination  was  required  only  of 
holders  of  scbolarships. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College,  organized  in  1848,  had  198  pupils  in  1879-'80  and 
graduated  75.  The  course  insisted  on  was  the  old  one  of  '.\  years'  srudy,  incloding  2 
terms  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each.  A  graded  course  of  3  years  was,  however,  provided 
and  strongly  commended  to  pupils.  A  supplementary  course  dnring  the  spring  months 
embraced  all  the  special  lectures  of  the  graded  course,  and  thus  afforded  students 
taking  the  2  years'  course  opportunity  for  complelring  the  full  course  of  instruction. 
There  was  also  a  graduate  course.  There  is  no  examination  for  admission,  but  stu- 
dents must  have  certificates  from  preceptors  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. 

Dentistry  was  taught  in  3  institutions,  all  in  Philadelphia,  viz :  the  department  of 
dentistry  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (organized  in  1878),  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery  (in  1855),  and  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  (in  1863).  In 
the  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  regular  course  is  graded  and 
extends  over  2  sessions  of  5  months  each.  Study  under  a  private  preceptor  is  also  re- 
quired during  the  entire  term,  unless  students  prefer  to  attend  the  spring  and  fall 
lectures,  which  are  otherwise  optional ;  an  examination  is  to  be  required  for  admission 
after  October,  1881,  of  students  not  collegiate  or  high  schoolgraduates.  The  Penn- 
sylvania College  of  Dental  Surgery  reported  45  students  in  1879-'80  and  5  graduates. 
In  this  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  the  course  extended  over  two  years. 
During  this  time  private  study  under  a  preceptor  and  attendance  on  the  two  winter 
courses  of  5  months  each  were  required.  Spring  and  fall  lectures  were  also  provided, 
attendance  on  them  being  optional.  The  Philadelphia  Dental  College  accepts  attend- 
ance on  the  optional  lectures  as  a  substitute  for  the  required  study  under  a  preceptor. 
No  preliminaryexamination  has  been  required  by  either,  but  the  last  named  will  insist 
on  one  after  1881. 

Two  colleges  o{  phamuicy  report^  1  in  Philadelphia  having  350  pupils,  the  other  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  former  organized  in  1821,  the  latter  in  1878.  The  course  required  for 
graduation  covered,  in  18^,  2  lecture  sessions  of  20  weeks  each  and  4  years'  apprentice- 
ship in  the  drug  business. 

I  or  statistics  of  medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical  schools,  see  Table  XIII  of  the 
appendix,  and  for  a  sunmiary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Pennsyluania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Philadelphia,  organized  in  1621, 
reported  324  pupils  in  December,  1880.  Of  these,  288  were  supported  by  the  State,  23 
by  New  Jersey,  2  by  Delaware,  the  others  by  friends,  the  city,  &c. ;  average  number 
of  years  spent  here,  5^ ;  total  number  of  pupils  receiving  a  common  school  education 
since  the  organization,  1,8%.  In  addition  to  their  schooling,  which  includes  articula- 
tion for  semimutes,  the  inmates  are  taught  shoemaking,  tailoring,  lithography,  dress- 
making, and  general  sewing.  The  legislature  failed  again  in  I8b0  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  this  institution,  but  the  directors  assumed  tbe  responsibility  of  carrying 
It  on ;  in  other  respects  the  report  for  the  year  is  favorable. — (Keport  and  return.) 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh  Turtle 
Creek,  which  was  founded  in  1876,  reports  162  pupils  since  that  date,  and  112  remain- 
ing in  1880.  About  2^  years  are  spent  in  the  institution  in  learning  articulation,  the 
common  branches,  natural  sciences,  &c.  No  trades  were  taught,  out  instruction  in 
gardening  was  given  to  some  extent. —  (Return.) 

Connected  with  the  public  school  systems  of  Erie  and  Scranton  are  deaf-mute  schools 
in  which  the  common  branches  are  taught.  The  Erie  school,  dating  from  1875,  had 
13  students  in  1880,  who  were  taught  by  the  articulation  method;  the  Scranton  school, 
dating  from  August  24,  1880,  had  12  students. — (Returns.) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  organized 
in  1833,  reported  210  pupils  in  December,  1880,  most  of  them  State  pupils,  New  Jersey 
sending  9,  Delaware  1,  other  places  2.  The  financial  embarrassment  from  which  the 
institution  has  been  suffering  for  a  year  or  two  seemed  to  be  somewhat  diminished, 
and  the  managers  felt  encouraged  for  the  year  1881.  This  institation  has  literary, 
musical,  and  industrial  departments,  with  special  prominence  given  to  the  second.  The 
trades  taught  are  those  which  will  be  of  use  in  after  life,  such  as  carpet  weaving, 
mattress  making,  cane  seating,  manufacturing  of  brooms,  sewing  by  machine  ana 
hand,  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  &c.  A  gymnasium  was  erected  during  the  year  to 
provide  means  for  physical  exercise. — (Report.) 

In  West  Philadelphia  are  situated  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women.  At  each  of  these,  various  indus- 
trial pursuits  are  taught  by  which  this  class  may  become  self-supporting.—  (Report 
of  board  of  public  charities.) 
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SDUCATION  OF  THK  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Pennsylvania  Trcuning  School  for  Feeble-Minded  CHldren,  Media,  irhicb  dates 
firom  1852,  had  323  inmatee  in  1880,  varying  in  age  from  infancy  to  52  years.  In  the 
school  department  were  7  teachers  and  164  children.  The  classes  were :  1  training,  2 
Kindergarten,  and  4  common  school.  In  the  industrial  department  H6  inmates  were 
engaged  in  domestic  or  laondry  work  or  in  the  shops. —  (Report  of  boud  of  pnbUo 
charities.) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

A  hill  was  prepared  in  1864  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  system  of  schools  for 
the  children  of  deceased  and  disabled  soMiers.  This  hill  failed  to  pass,  but  laws  were 
snbseqaently  enacted  on  the  subject,  and  since  1871  the  dnties  of  the  superintendent 
of  soldiers'  orphans  devolve  on  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  legis* 
latnre  of  1878  directed  that  no  more  children  be  admitted  to  these  schools  after  June 
1,  1882,  and  that  they  be  finally  closed  June  1,  1885.  If  this  plan  should  be  carried 
out,  the  record  will  show  that  at  least  12»000  orphans  have  been  supported  and  edu- 
cated at  an  expenditure  of  $8,000,000.  The  number  of  institutions  in  which  there 
were  soldiers'  orphans  in  188(V  was  18,  a  reduction  of  26  since  1871 ;  number  of  or- 
phans in  September,  1880,  2,457;  number  since  the  system  went  into  operation, 
11,306;  apphcations  on  fille  September  1,  1880,  904;  cost  of  system  for  the  year, 
$351,432;  cost  since  commencement  to  May,  1880,  $6,313,527.  For  requirements  for 
admission,  &c..  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. — (Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal.) 

The  Girard  College  for  Orphans^  Philadelphia,  reports  2,559  inmates  since  1848  and 
870  in  1880.  Admitted  between  the  ages  of  6  and  10  years,  they  are  required  to  leave 
the  institution  between  14  and  18  years  of  age,  at  which  time  they  are  indentured  to 
trades.  This  college  was  reported  in  1880  as  eular^n^  its  capacity  by  menns  of  a  new 
building  with  accommodations  for  160  boys  and  a  dining  hall  for  1,000. — (Return  and 
National  Baptist. ) 

The  Educational  Home  and  Lincoln  Institution,  both  in  Philadelphia,  report,  the 
former,  174  pupils  in  January,  1880;  the  latter,  100  for  the  year  1880.  At  the  first 
mentioned,  children  from  2  vears  of  age  upwaids  are  taken  and  at  the  ace  of  12  or 
13  years  they  are  transferred  to  the  Lincoln  Institution. — (Report  of  board  of  public 
charities.) 

The  Burd  Orphan  Asylum,  Philadelphia  (Protestant  Episcopal),  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza  Howard  Burd,  receives  the  orphan  daughters  of  deceased 
clergymen  and  respectable  laymen,  and  gives  them,  in  excellent  buildings,  a  good 
Engush  education,  with  instruction  in  French,  music,  drawing,  embroidery,  sewing, 
housework,  and  in  whatever  will  make  them  useful  and  self-helpful  women.  They 
can  remain  till  17  or  18  years  of  age.    Instructors,  9  in  1880;  pupils,  60. 

INDUSTRIAL   AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

Twenty-three  homes  for  orphan  or  dependent  children  teipovt  for  1880.  Eleven  of 
these  are  in  Philadelphia,  including  2  for  colored  children ;  the  others  are  scattered 
throughout  the  State.  In  all,  1,723  children  received  instruction  in  the  elementary 
branches  during^  1880.  Thirteen  of  these  homes  report  domestic  work  or  some  indus- 
tries taught.    The  Burd  Asylum,  above  mentioned,  was  one  of  these. — (Returns.) 

The  House  of  Rrfuge,  Philadelphia,  established  its  white  department  in  1(^  and 
its  colored  department  in  1850.  December  31,  1880,  there  were  499  inmates — 328 
white  and  171  colored.  During  the  year  the  two  departments  were  placed  under 
charge  of  one  superintendent,  with  a  view  to  greater  emciency  as  well  as  to  a  diminu- 
tion m  expenditure.  About  3  hours  daily  are  spent  in  the  school  room  and  7  hours  in 
the  workshops. — (Report  of  board  of  managers.) 

The  Pennsylvania  Reform  School,  Morganza,  opened  in  1872  for  both  sexes,  reports 
much  usefulness  attained  by  the  "family  system,"  a  large  amount  of  work  done  in 
the  male  department  in  farming,  grading,  roadmaking,  quarrying,  draining,  &,c.,  and 
by  the  girls  in  their  special  pursuits,  and  considerable  progress  made  during  the  year 
in  the  school,  especially  in  geography  and  arithmetic,  as  also  in  map  and  industrial 
drawing.  The  number  of  inmates  in  1880  was,  males,  277 ;  females,  52. — (Report  for 
1880.) 

TRAINING  OF  INDIANS. 

The  Training  School  for  Indians,  Carlisle  Barracks,  which  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Ceneral  Government,  was  established  on  October  5,  1879.  In  1880  there  were 
nearly  three  hundred  children  under  instruction,  88  of  them  girls.  Although  many 
of  these  Indians  had  been  less  than  18  months  in  the  school,  they  were  reported  to  be 
rapidly  acquiring  the  ability  to  read,  writhe,  draw,  and  spell,  while  many  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  branches  usually  taught  in  an  elementary  school.  All  are  taught 
to  work;  the  ^irls  learn  sewing  and  all  branches  of  housekeeping;  the  boys,  shoe- 
making,  tailoring,  tinsmithing,  carpentry,  harness  and  wagon  miuung,  d&c— (Peun- 
aylvania  School  Joomal  and  Eadle  Keatah  Toh.) 
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TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 

Th*e  Nurse  Training  School  of  the  Woman's  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  had  17  students 
in  1^79  and  graduated  10  that  ^ear.  Forty-six  graduates  are  reported  since  1873. 
and  117  students  since  the  organization.  The  charter  of  the  institution  was  obtained 
in  I860,  but  the  organization  seems  to  have  been  in  1863.  The  records  indicate  that 
from  the  first  nurses  were  trained,  that  from  1872  there  was  a  settled  course,  and  that 
f^om  1876  there  has  been  hospital  practice. — (Return  for  1879  and  report  of  1878.) 

In  connection  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  some  training 
of  the  same  kind  is  given. 

For  statistics  of  training  schools  for  nurses,  see  Table  XVII  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

ART  EDUCATION. 

Philadelphia  affords  instruction  in  art  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
which  trains  in  all  forms  of  art  culture ;  in  the  Franklin  Institute  Drawing  Classes, 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  all  of  these  training  to  improvement  in  the  industrial  arts. 
An  art  school  was  to  be  opened  in  1880  in  Meadville,  in  which  modelling  in  clay  was 
to  be  a  prominent  branch.  Pittsburgh  reports  a  School  of  Design  for  Women,  For 
more  detailed  information  regarding  these  schools,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  for 
1879.  Information  as  to  Franklin  Institute,  and  as  to  the  Spring  Garden  Institute, 
with  its  classes  in  mechanical  handiwork,  will  be  found  in  the  present  report  under 
Scientific  Instruction.  For  an  account  of  the  special  art  training  given  to  Philadel- 
phia teachers,  see  page  270. 

TRAINING  IN  ORATORY. 

The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Philadel{>hia.  reported  112  ladies  and 
107  gentlemen  studying  in  1880;  graduates  in  oratory,  7;  in  elocution,  67.  Although 
this  school  was  commenced  in  18^,  its  present  status  dates  from  September  1,  1873. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  work  not  less  than  3,000  students  have  been  under  in- 
struction. The  course  in  elocution  occupies  two  terms  of  9  weeks  each;  the  course 
in  oratory,  2  years.  Additional  are  post-Junior  and  post-senior  courses,  summer  and 
evening  courses,  also  an  afternoon  course  and  a  Saturday  graduating  course.—  (Cata- 
logue, 1880-^81.) 

TRAINING  IN  MUSIC. 

The  Mutical  ColUge  and  Pmn$^lvan%a  Normal  School  of  MuHOy  at  Freeburg,  trains 
both  sexes  in  the  science  and  art  of  music,  teaching  all  branches  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music. 

Afadame  SeiUr's  School  of  Vocal  Art  and  Instrumental  MusiOf  Philadel]>hia,  was  first 
chartered  October  2, 1878,  and  opened  with  9  pupils;  at  its  fourth  session  135  pupils 
were  in  attendance.-  The  original  design  was  to  limit  the  work  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  voice  and  singing,  but  the  fall  season  for  1880-'81  will  open  with  additional 
departments. — (Circular  and  catalogue.) 

The  PhiUidelphia  Conservatory  of  music  is  believed  to  have  essentially  the  same  aims 
and  scope  as  the  two  above  mentioned,  but  no  report  from  it  has  been  received. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
York,  July  27-29,  1880.  After  the  address  of  welcome  and  the  response  thereto.  Presi- 
dent Shaub  in  his  inaugural  address  gave  a  few  points  in  regard  to  the  educational 
record  of  the  State,  comparing  the  present  record  with  the  past.  His  remarks  were 
favorable  to  the  school  system  of  to-day,  yet  he  would  have  teachers  impress  more 
fully  upon  the  minds  of  tneir  pupils  the  idea  of  usefulness  and  helpfulness.  There 
should  be  more  cultivation  of  the  moral  nature,  and  a  spirit  of  duty  and  of  manly  and 
womanly  achievement  should  be  inculcated.  This  subject  was  continued  by  others 
until  the  adjournment  to  the  evening  session,  at  which  a  paper  by  Miss  J.  V.  Johnston 
on  "Moral  training"  was  read  and  discussed.  The  following  day  was  given  to 
** Teachers' studies  and  degrees;"  "Use  and  abuse  of  examinations":  "Nature  and 
extent  of  the  teacher's  responsibility;"  "Women  vs.  men  as  teachers,"  in  which  was 
shown  the  need  of  the  cooperation  of  both  sexes  to  make  the  i)erfect  school,  scholar, 
and  citizen.  At  the  evening  session,  in  "  Star  study,"  a  paper  illustrated  by  means  of 
the  ox>hydrogen  lantern,  an  outline  of  elementanr  astronomy  desirable  for  the  com- 
mon schools  was  presented.  On  the  last  day  the  nrst  paper,  "  Esthetics  in  the  school 
room,"  pointed  out  the  influence  of  surroundings  on  the  development  of  thought  and 
the  formation  of  character,  indicated  the  need  of  comfortable  school  buildings  orna- 
mented within  and  without,  advocated  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  the 
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incnlcation  in  the  child  of  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  &c.  This  subject  and  that  of  the 
introduction  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  common  schools  were  considered  by  several 
present.  ^  paper  on  the  "Merits  and  defects  of  our  svstem  of  county  institutes"  was 
discussed;  memorial  addresses  on  Prof.  Fordyce  A.Allen  and  Prof.  Jacob  W.  Shoe- 
maker were  read,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  indicating  the  importance  of  a  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  iudnstrial  education  and  recommending  the  introduction 
each  year  in  the  schools  of  elementary  instruction  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  branches 
of  natural  science. — (Pennsylvania  School  Journal.) 

CONVENTION  OP  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A  meeting  of  superintendents,  including  county,  city,  and  borough  officers,  was  held 
at  Harrisburg  April  20-22,  1880.  The  attendance  was  very  largo  and  the  convention 
a  success  in  every  way.  The  papers  were  said  to  be  brief,  practical,  and  to  the  point, 
and  the  educational  discussions  on  these  essays  of  unusual  value.  The  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  discussions  on  teachers'  examinations  and  county 
institutes:  the  evening  session  to  questions  relating  to  school  law  and  policy,  to  a 
paper  on  the  necessity  of  new  legislation,  one  on  free  school  books,  and  on  high  schools. 
On  the  following  morning  the  convention  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  city 
and  borough  superintendents  and  the  county  superintendents.  The  first  division  dis- 
cussed matters  appertaining  to  city  institutes,  their  object,  the  means  of  securing 
additional  interest,  &c.;  the  other  division  took  up  the  subjects  of  certificates,  sum- 
mer and  winter  schools,  graded  schools  and  their  course  of  study,  and  local  institutes. 
At  the  general  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  among  the  different  papers  discussed  were 
"Examinations  at  close  of  term,"  "Periodical  reviews  during  term,"  "Duty  of  super- 
intendents as  to  the  methods  of  teaching  each  branch  of  study,"  and  "  What  can  a 
superintendent  do  to  improve  public  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  schools  t"  In  the 
evening  session  the  usual  miscellaneous  business  was  transacted  prior  to  the  opening 
of  discussions  on  unpaid  warrants,  requisite  legislation,  teachers*  certificates,  the  re- 
lation  of  normal  graduates  to  the  profession,  t&c.  The  last  day  of  the  session,  in  the 
divisions  and  in  the  general  convention,  similar  subjects  were  broached  by  various 
members,  such  as  the  Quincy  method,  district  supervision,  school  visitation,  literary 
societies  in  connection  with  common  schools,  and  a  graded  course  for  city  schools 
being  among  the  number.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  those  calling  for  a 
revision  of  the  school  law  by  immediate  legislation,  for  the  enforcing  of  prompt  pay- 
ment to  all  the  school  districts  in  the  State  of  the  amounts  annually  appropriated 
thereto,  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  various  boards  of  school  dii  ectors  to 
purchase  text  books  for  use  in  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts,  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  districts,  &c. —  (Pennsylvania  School  Journal.) 

EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

Under  the  head  of  Superior  Instruction,  preceding,  may  be  found  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  gifts  and  bequests  for  collegiate  instruction  bestowed  or  received  in  1830. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROP.  FORDYCE  ALMON  ALLEN. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1880,  this  genial  and  pleasing  principal  of  the  Mansfield 
State  Normal  School  rested  in  death  from  educational  labors  that  had  covered  40  years 
and  had  made  him  popular  in  a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  Bom  July  10,  *1820, 
in  Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  ne  went  early  with  his  parents  first  to  the  town 
which  proved  his  final  resting  place,  Mansfield,  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  thence, 
after  some  years,  to  Ohio,  back  again  to  Massachusetts,  and  then  into  New  York,  where, 
at  19  years  of  age,  he  began  11^  on  his  own  account  as  clerk.  The  next  ;$rear,  1840, 
he  began  teaching,  and  from  that  date  made  this  his  main  life  work,  combining  with 
it  editorship  from  1854.  Through  steady  improvement  of  large  natural  capabilities 
he  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession  irom  country  common  schools  to  village  graded  ones, 
then  to  the  principalship  of  an  academy,  to  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of 
McKean  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1857  to  a  joint  proprietorship  with  two  distin- 
guished teachers  in  the  West  Chester  Normal  School,  of  which  he  soon  became  the 
principal,  conducting  it  successfully  for  7  years;  then,  in  1864,  the  Mansfield  Normal 
School  being  established,  he  accepted  the  principalship,  and,  with  an  interval  of  a 
few  years  in  which  he  turned  aside  to  perhaps  equally  important  work,  continued  to 
be  its  principal  till  his  death.  During  nearly  all  the  years  that  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching,  Professor  Allen  spent  much  of  his  vacation  periods  in  conducting  or  aiding 
in  the  management  of  institutes,  his  p^eniality,  quick  wit,  clear  comprehension  of  great 

grinciples  oi  education,  and  a  peculiarly  happy  faculty  of  presenting  these  securing 
im  ample  occupation  in  this  line,  not  only  m  Pennsylvania,  but  also  in  many  other 
States.    Probably  no  one  man  has  done  more  than  he  to  popularize  this  method  of 
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improving  teachers,  while  as  the  fonnder  of  a  great  State  orphan  school  ho  also  did 
good  service. — (Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  September,  1860.) 

PROF.  JACOB  W.  SHOEMAKER. 

Professor  Shoemaker,  bom  April  18,  1842,  in  West  Overton,  Pa.,  died  in  Atchison, 
Kaus.,  May  15,  1880,  from  the  effects  of  overwork  in  teaching  while  enjjaged  in  the 
foundation  of  the  National  School  of  Oratory,  Philadelphia.  Trained  in  one  of  the 
State  normal  schools  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher  and  practising  that  profession  in 
the  ordinary  schools  and  in  schools  for  frcedmen  for  some  time,  ho  quickly  saw  how 
much  a  lucid  method  of  expression  aided  his  pupils*  comprehension  of  whatever  sub- 
jects he  presented  and  how  much  the  proper  vocalization  of  his  teachings  went  to 
impress  them  on  the  minds  that  he  addressed.  He  therefore  gave  himself  increasingly 
to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  elocution,  taught  these  extensively  in 
institutes  throughout  the  State,  and  from  1866  labored  in  Philadelphia  to  build  up  a 
school  that  should  embody  and  present  these  principles  with  full  effect.  His  entnn- 
Biasm  and  persistence  gradually  attracted  enough  pupils  and  assistants  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  his  plans,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1873  the  National  School  of  Elocution 
and  Oratory  was  established.  In  1874  its  first  catalogue  was  issued,  showing  an  en- 
rolment of  88  students  for  that  year.  In  1875  its  scope  and  course  were  much  ex- 
tended, and  a  charter  was  secured  for  it  from  the  legislature  of  the  State.  It  is  said 
that  not  lees  than  3,000  students  have  come  under  its  instruction,  that  at  least  600 
lectures  and  readings  have  been  given  before  educational  bodies  and  lyceums,  and 
that  in  12  States  of  the  Union  students  from  the  school  have  been  engaged  as  teach- 
ers. Its  founder  died,  worn  out  with  the  labor  his  great  enterprise  involved,  but  the 
school  lives  on,  and  probably  will  live,  to  extend  and  to  perpetuate  the  effects  of  his 

food  work. — (Pennsylvania  School  Journal,   September,   1880,   and   catalogue  for 
880-^81.) 

PROF.  SAMUEL  STEHMAN  HALDEMAN. 

Dr.  Haldeman,  naturalist  and  professor  of  comparative  philology  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  died  September  10,  1880,  at  Chickies,  Pa.,  in  which  State  he  was 
bom,  at  Locust  Grove,  Lancaster  County,  August  12,  1812.  As  a  boy,  he  developed 
great  fondness  for  investigation,  and  formed  a  small  museum  of  specimens  (in  mineral- 
ogy* geology,  and  aborginal  stone  implements)  in  his  own  home.  Ho  studieil  at  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle,  bat  did  not  graduate;  in  1836  became  attached  to  the  geolog- 
ical survey  of  New  Jersey  and  in  1§37  to  that  of  Pennsylvania.  From  1851  to  18^5 
he  held  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  Delaware  College,  and  was  for  many  years  pro- 
fessor of  geology  and  chemistry  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1869 
a  chair  ot  comparative  philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  having  been  pro- 
vided, he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  position,  and  in  1876  the  University  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  ll.  d. 

Dr.  Haldeman  was  a  prolific  writer:  his  work  on  "Analytic  Orthography"  took  the 
highest  Trevelyan  prize  in  1858,  in  England,  over  18  corax>etitors.  On  the  natural 
sciences  alone  he  contributed  about  100  papers  to  periodicals  and  the  publications  of 
learned  societies;  but  as  a  learned  and  distinguished  philologist  his  labors  will  be 
best  remembered.  He  was  a  sound  and  thorough  worker,  and  Agassiz  once  said  of 
him,  "That  man  Haldeman  has  an  idea  behind  every  word  he  utters." — (Proceedings 
of  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia. ) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hod.  James  P.  Wickbbsham,  StaU  tuperintendmt  o/pubUc  inttruetUm^  Harritburg, 

Dr.  Wickorsham  (Mime  into  office  in  18M,  hold  place  by  sacoeasive  reappointmenta  for  3  yoara'  terms 
as  aaperintendent  of  common  achoola  till  1873,  when  the  now  constitution  of  that  year  changed  his 
title  to  that  above  given  and  extended  his  term  to  4  years.  He  entered  his  fifth  term  May  5, 1880,  but 
on  doing  so  expressed  a  readiness  to  resign  the  office  so  long  held  if  a  suitable  successor  could  be 
found  to  take  his  place.  Information  has  since  come  that  Dr.  Elnathan  E.  lligbee  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  the  spring  of  1881. 

The  two  depnty  superintendents  in  the  greater  part  of  the  decade  (1870-1877)  were  Robert  Carry 
and  Henry  Honck;  during  the  later  years  (L  e.,  fh>m  1877),  Henry  Honok  and  KT.  A.  lindaey. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIOKAIi  STATISTICS 


1870-71. 

1871-»73. 

1872-W. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPXJLATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Tonth  of  school  age  (5-15  in- 
clusive). 

Different  pupils  enrolled 

Average  number  belonging. . . . 

38.788 
28.364 

42,000 
27,720 

43,800 

39,401 

30,165 

77 

24,434 

81 

6,083 

36 
429 

53,316 

38,554 

30,102 

78 

26,163 

86 

4,600 

36 
430 
426 
436 
301 
737 

28,245 

Per  cent,  of  this  on  enrolment. 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  this  on  average 

belonging. 
Enrollei  in  evenincr  schools... 

22,444 

22,176 

22,435 

2,195 

36 
424 

4,400 

36 
423 

8CHOOLDISTRICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Towns  in  the  State 

36 
423 

School  districts 

Public  school  buildings  ....... 

6ra«lcd  schools  ............... 

Ungraded  schools  ............ 

Public  day  schools. .-. ........ 

412 

727 

719 

732 

Schools  visited  by  school  com- 
mittee. 

Schools  visited  by  school  trust- 
ees. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days  a 

Evening  schools .............. 

128 

178 

39 

$2,360,017 

196 
861 

1,056 
192 

170 

172 

8 

179 
•38 

179 
52 

Value  of  public  school  property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women    teaching    in   public 

schools. 
Total  of  teachers  in  day  schools. 
Total  of  teachers  in  evening 

schools. 
Teachers   trained   in  normal 

178 
533 

711 

177 
579 

756 
11 

112 
646 

7.58 
131 

201 
821 

1,022 

198 

schools. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  recei  pts  for  public  schools. 
Total  expenditure  on  them 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  State  fund 

$36  81 
36  81 

$514,040 
461,159 

$39  72 
39  72 

$496,906 
465,624 

$75  72 
41  97 

$601,361 
602,811 

$a3  65 
43  86 

$745,770 
690,852 

$a5  18 
46  17 

$761,797 
764,644 

$250,376 

aXhese  niunben  ars 
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OF  BHOBE  ISIiAND— 1870-»71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875^76. 


39,328 

30,516 

7« 

27,0-21 


3,179 


36 
430 
430 
466 
291 
757 


180 

28 

$2,456,674 


211 
869 


1,080 
150 


$81  49 
46  73 


$734,116 
709,467 


1876-'77. 


39.959 

30,810 

77 

27,562 


3,736 


36 
431 
442 

496 
292 

788 


181 

28 

2,644,541 


212 


1,104 
177 


$80  69 
45  91 


$730,422 
725,963 


$244,325   $240,376 


1877-»78. 


41,093 

30, 117 

73 

26,644 

88 

4,536 


36 
431 
443 
506 
295 
801 
422 

210 

182 
36 
$2,634,941 


217 

897 

1,114 

198 

161 

$75  00 

45  85 


$709,444 
079,771 


$240,376 


1878-'79. 


49,562 

41,810 
30,001 

72 
26,939 

90 

3,890 


36 
431 
446 
525 
294 
819 
397 

245 

182 

33 

$2,654,148 


212 

885 

1,097 
166 

155 

$73  84 
42  37 


$600,208 
597,747 


1879-^80. 


52,273 

40,604 
30,112 

74 
27,217 

90 

4,176 


36 
432 
453 
530 
294 
824 
640 

177 

184 

40 

$1,894,122 


226 

891 

1,117 
178 

158 

$70  24 
42  99 


$558,451 
544,200 


$240,376    $240,376 


©  S 

fc'S-: 
®  oK 

Q 


D. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


2,711 

1,206 

111 

2 

278 


286 


243 

68 
2 


I. 

I.      7 

D.$760,026 


14 
6 

20 
12 

3 

$3  60 


D.  $41,757 
D.  53,547 


IIS 


L   13,485 
I.   12,240 


I.   4,773 


412 


14 


48 
358 

406 


I.   $33  43 
1.    6  18 


I.  $44,411 
1.   83,041 


for  day  schooli  only. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  general  care  of  the  State  schools  since  lb70  has  been  intrusted  to  a  State  board 
of  edacation,  composed  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  as  ex  officio  mem- 
bersy  with  6  others  chosen  by  the  legislature  to  represent  the  several  counties,  one- 
third  of  these  last  changed  annually.  This  board  chooses  a  commissioner  of  public 
schools  as  its  secretary  and  executive  officer,  with  liberty  of  annual  chauge.  He  and 
the  board  act  as  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School.  For  each  town  there  is  a  school 
committee  of  not  less  than  3  members,  chosen  by  the  people  for  3  years'  terms,  with 
yearly  change  of  one-third ;  for  each  school  district,  1  or  3  trustees,  also  chosen  by 
the  people,  who  may  change  or  reelect  the  same  each  year,  to  care  for  school  projwrty 
and  visit  and  report  upon  the  schools.  Adjoining  primary  school  districts,  uniting  to 
establish  a  school  of  higher  ^rade,  may  elect  1  member  from  each  of  the  district*  so 
uniting,  to  constitute  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  union  school.  Towns  and  cities  may 
elect  superintendents  for  their  schools;  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  school  committees 
must  apx>oint  them.    Women  are  eligible  to  school  offices. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

From  the  income  of  a  permanent  school  fnnd  and  from  the  proceeds  of  State  taxes 
$90,000  are  annually  appropriated  for  free  day  schools  and  over  |3,000  for  free  even- 
ing schools,  $63,000  of  the  former  sum  goiu^  to  the  several  towns  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  under  15  years  of  age  and  $27,000  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
school  districts.'  All  this  is  to  aid  in  paying  teachers,  and  no  town  may  receive  its 
share  unless  it  raise  for  its  own  schools  at  least  as  much  as  the  State  apportionment 
to  it.  Should  this  not  be  done  by  July  of  any  year,  the  apportionment  for  the  delin- 
quent town  is  turned  into  the  permanent  State  school  fund.  The  teachers,  who  are  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  State  and  town  school  moneys,  have  been  largely  trained  since  1871 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Providence.  To  ue  employed  they  must  produce  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character  and  certificates  of  qualification  either  given  or  signed 
by  the  school  committee  of  the  town  in  which  they  propose  to  teacn  or  by  its  au- 
thorized agent.  The  schools  under  their  charge  are  to  be  always  subject  to  visita- 
tion and  examination,  both  by  the  State  school  authorities  and  those  of  the  town  or 
city  within  which  they  are,  and  the  trustees  of  school  (Restricts  and  the  school  committees 
are  to  make  such  visitation,  at  least  twice  in  each  school  term,  personally  or  by  some 
suitable  agent.  The  direction  of  the  course  of  studies,  text  books,  and  works  of  refer- 
ence is  given  to  the  school  committees,  under  advice  of  the  State  school  commissioner; 
no  text  book,  however,  is  to  be  changed  ofteuer  than  once  in  3  years  without  consent  of 
the  State  board  of  education.  Not  only  are  the  State  schools  free  to  all  children  5  to 
15  years  of  age  residing  in  any  school  district  where  they  exist,  but  some  degree  of 
compulsion  to  attend  is  found  in  a  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  15 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment  unless  they  have  attended  school  at  least  three 
BOHths  in  the  preceding  year.  Exclusion  from  a  State  school  because  of  race  or  color 
is  forbidden ;  but  a  separate  school  for  Indians  is,  for  special  reasons,  supported  by  the 
State.    The  education  of  deaf-mute  and  blind  youth  is  also  provided  for. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Although  1879-*80  was  esteemed  a  prosperons  year  throughout  the  Union,  $41,757  less 
than  in  the  year  before  were  raised  in  this  State  for  the  public  schools  and  $,'»3,547  less 
were  expended  on  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  for  surprise  that,  with  2,711 
more  children  of  school  age,  1,206  fewer  pupils  ^  were  gathered  into  the  State  day 
schools.^  Still,  the  high  character  of  many  ot  the  schools  so  far  counterbalanced  this 
as  to  increase  the  average  monthly  enrolment  by  111  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
by  278.  The  night  schools  aided  by  the  State,  too  (7  more  in  number  and  better  in 
some  places),  enrolled  286  more  pupils.  The  number  of  public  day  schools  was  increased 
by  5,  all  graded;  the  number  of  school  buildings,  by  7,  with  improvements,  of  course, 
in  others ;  yet,  for  some  reason  unexplained,  the  valaation  of  school  property  was 
$760,026  less  than  the  year  before.  Teachers  in  evening  schools  numbered  12  more ;  in 
day  schools,  20  more;^  and  of  the  latter  3  more  (158  in  all)  had  been  trained  in  the 
normal  school.    Of  the  824  schools  reported,  640  (or  243  more  than  in  the  preceding 

1  One-half  of  this  tnm  of  $63,000  is  apportioned  omonc  the  sohool  distriota  in  proportion  to  their  nam* 
ber,  the  other  half  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance. 

Sit  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  State  commissioner  ascribes  this  apparent  dimination  partly  to  a  more 
careful  elimination  of  dnplieate  enrolments;  a  larf^o  Ions,  however,  is  admitted. 

*  The  increase  of  teachers  is  regtfded  by  the  commissioner  with  disfavor,  a«  indicating  many  ohangea 
within  the  year. 
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Tear)  bad  been  yisited  aocordiog  to  law  by  tbe  school  committees  in  charge  of  them : 
bat  in  the  same  period  there  was  a  falling  off  of  C8  in  the  number  visit^  by  school 
trustees. 

Besides  the  pupils  reported  by  the  census  takers  as  attending  public  schools,  thero 
was  a  total  of  6|7U8  reported  in  private  and  chnrch  schools,  an  increase  of  552.  Thevo 
were  also  reported  12,'^9  of  school  age  not  in  any  school,  an  increase  of  1,730. 

r£suh£  for  ten  tears. 

With  $44,411  more  receipts  for  the  State  schools  in  1879-^80  than  in  1870-71,  there 
was  an  expenditure  for  them  $83,041  greater.  This  seems  a  fair  additional  provision 
for  the  13,485  more  youth  of  school  age,  of  whom  4,773  more  were  in  average  daily 
attendance  out  of  12,240  more  enrolled.  For  the  accommodation  and  training  of  these 
there  were  412  more  public  day  schools,  with  406  more  teachers;  how  many  more  of 
these  from  normal  schools  does  not  appear.  It  is  satisfaotory  to  learn,  too,  that  in  these 
ten  ^ears  the  services  of  teachers  had  grown  to  be  more  highly  valued,  and  that  with 
the  improvement  wrought  in  them  by  normal  school  and  institute  instruction  there 
had  come  an  average  increase  of  $33.43  in  monthly  pay  of  men  and  of  $6.18  in  that  of 
women — a  noteworthy  exception  to  the  general  rule  throughout  the  States. 

CHANGES  OF  SCHOOL  LAWS  DURING  THE  DECADE. 

March  8,  1870,  an  act  was  passed  to  require  of  towns,  as  a  condition  ot  receiving 
public  money  for  their  schools,  that  they  should  raise  for  them  by  tax  a  sum  equal  to 
their  share  of  the  State  appropriation ;  March  14,  of  the  same  year,  one  to  establish 
a  State  normal  school,  which  was  an  outgrowth  from  a  successful  school  for  training 
teachers  that  had  been  for  some  time  conducted  under  private  auspices;  March  24, 
same  year,  one  to  require  in  towns  an  election  bv  school  committee  of  a  superintend- 
ent for  their  schools  that  had  previously  been  only  authorized;  apparently  in  the  next 
year,  one  to  change  the  term  of  school  committeemen  from  1  to  3  years,  with  change 
of  one-third  each  year ;  and  May  28,  1874,  one  to  require  an  annusd  election  of  school 
district  officers.*  May  28,  1875,  came  an  act  requiring  school  committees  to  report  to 
the  State  school  commissioner,  in  such  form  as  he  should  prescribe,  and  authorizing  him 
to  refuse  to  draw  his  order  for  the  town's  share  of  the  State  school  money  until  such 
report  was  made  to  him.  June  25  of  the  same  year  he  was  further  authorized  to  with- 
hold such  order  until  he  should  receive  from  the  town  treasurer  a  certificate  of  the  sum 
voted  to  be  raised  by  tax  for  public  schools  the  current  year,  and  also  a  statement  of 
the  amount  paid  out  for  such  schools  to  order  of  the  school  committee  the  preceding 
school  year.  April  12, 1878,  a  census  of  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  (5-15  in- 
clusive) residing  in  each  town  was  required  to  be  taken  annually,  in  January,  and  its 
results  to  he  deposited  with  the  school  committee  before  April  1. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

No  Kindergarten  classes  appear  to  have  found  footing  in  this  State,  except  in  Provi- 
•    -^73. 


deuce  in  1873 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


These  are  city  superintendents  and  boards  of  school  committees,  the  latter  varying 
in  number  in  the  different  cities,  but  numbering  3  for  each  town. 

STATISTICS.* 


Cities  and  towns. 


Population, 
censoi  of 
1880. 


Children  of  ^Sr!lSM?« 


Average 
daUv  at- 
tendance. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Lincoln 

Newport  — 
Pawtnoket.. 
Providence  . 
"Warwick... 
Woonsocket 


13, 765 
15,639 
19,030 
104, 852 
12,163 
16,053 


2,963 
2.843 
8.292 
19, 1U8 
2,463 
4,U0 


2,164 
2,097 
2,995 
13, 261 
1,822 
2,403 


1,178 
1,429 
1,902 
9,659 
1,080 
1.353 


89 
44 

54 

289 

42 

44 


124,912 
44,584 
84,598 

236, 417 
12,909 
27,830 


>  A  law  of  April  8, 1874,  to  punish  and  reform  habitual  truants  fkUed  of  its  effect,  owing  to  the  want 
of  im  institution  to  receive  such  truants. 

>  These  statistics  are  fh>m  the  State  report  for  1879-^80,  except  the  figures  giving  population,  which 
are  flrom  census  returns  for  1880. 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Lincoln  reports  no  new  departures  iu  the  system,  but  education  advancing.  The 
district  system  was  an  obstacle  to  the  selection  of  good  teachers.  There  was  an  at- 
tendance of  277  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Netvpart  had  more  pupils  attending  public  schools  in  1879-'d0  than  ever  before,  the 
average  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year  by  150.  The  methods  of  teaching  were 
improved,  routine  being  shunned  and  individuality  encouraged.  The  superintendent 
complains  that  while  tiie  primary  schools  are  the  most  important  and  most  difficult 
to  manage  the  teachers  in  them  were  paid  less  than  in  any  other  grades,  and  he 
thinks  teachers  should  be  paid  to  remain  at  the  post  of  honor  in  the  primary  school. 
The  evening  school  was  more  successful  than  ever  before ;  350  pupils  were  enrolled 
and  164  were  in  average  attendance.  Although  the  average  attendance  was  not  so 
large  as  formerly,  attendance  was  more  regular  and  more  was  accomplished.  All 
showed  an  earnest  desire  to  learn.  The  high  school  had  5  teachers,  143  pupils  en- 
rolled, and  122  in  average  attendance.  There  were  555  pupils  attending  private  and 
parochial  schools. — (State  report  and  return.) 

At  Pawtuckei  attendance  was  reduced  through  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria.  School-houses,  as  a  general  thing,  were  in  fair  condition,  but  nearly  all 
the  primaries  were  overcrowded  and  the  ventilation  in  them  was  "  abominable.''  Four 
evening  schools  were  taught,  instead  of  2  as  formerly:  att^ndanoa  on  them  was  large 
and  of  a  class  that  cannot  be  reached  by  the  other  scnools. 

The  Providence  schools  were  in  a  satisfactory  condition ;  some  noticeable  defects  iu 
them  had  been  remedied,  so  that  there  was  less  routine  and  more  vivacity  in  the 
teaching.  In  the  grammar  schools  more  attention  was  given  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  than  to  the  amount  accomplished.  The  primary  ana  intermediate  schools  suf- 
fered from  the  prevalence  of  diseases  among  the  pupils,  but  the  high  and  grammar 
schools  were  as  efficient  as  ever.  The  revival  of  business  brought  a  large  number  of 
children  into  the  city,  but  did  not  materially  increase  the  number  attending  school, 
niauy  of  them  being  engaged  in  work.  The  evening  schools,  in  discipline,  order,  and 
improvement,  compared  well  with  those  of  former  years.  Examinations  for  the  high 
school  showed  a  marked  improvement;  while  the  questions  were  more  difficult  and 
practical,  the  percentage  of  scholarship  was  larger.  The  report  complains  of  imper- 
fect ventilation  in  many  of  the  school-houses.  The  crowded  condition  of  some  of  the 
primaries  was  deplorable;  in  a  hundred  rooms  there  were  from  4  to  8  times  as  many 
pupils  as  the  supply  of  fresh  air  furnished  reasonably  warranted. —  (State  report.) 

Wanoick  reports  schools  generally  prosperous.  The  district  system,  however,  was 
a  hindrance.  Another  difficulty  was  lack  of  rooms  for  primary  pupils,  making  it  nec- 
essary to  push  the  classes  forward  too  rapidly.  New  school-houses  are  imperatively 
needed. 

In  Woonsockei  the  district  system  was  an  obstacle  to  efficiency  and  harmony,  as 
well  as  more  expensive  than  the  town  system.  Free  text  books  and  stationery  have 
been  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  town  for  3  years,  and  iu  some  cases  this  has  been 
an  inducement  to  pareuts  to  send  children  to  school.  Evening  schools  were  taught 
and  good  advancement  made  by  the  pupils.  About  650  pupils  attended  private  and 
parochial  schools. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  was,  by  act  of  March  14, 1871,  established  on  its 
present  basis  and  placed  under  the  management  of  the  State  board  of  education  and 
the  commissioner  of  public  schools.  The  course  of  study  and  training  was  further 
developed  during  1879-'80  and  much  improved,  especially  in  the  direction  of  prepar- 
ing the  teacher  to  lead  his  pupils  to  study  the  phenomena  of  nature.  A  new  series  of 
lessons  on  form  was  introduced,  the  course  iu  geography  was  revised,  additions  wero 
made  to  apparatus  used  in  elementary  instruction,  and  valuable  reference  works  were 
added  to  the  library,  some  of  them  being  on  hygiene  and  sanitation,  to  which  subjects 
great  attention  is  given  throughout  the  course.  One  of  the  specific  objects  of  the 
school  is  to  aid  pupils  and  prepare  them  to  aid  others  iu  securing  sound  physical  health. 
Physiology  is  studied  by  all,  with  the  aid  of  apparatus,  and  each  pupil  is  instructed  to 
make  the  preservation  of  health  a  primary  duty.  Botn  sexes  are  admitted,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  attending  are  young  women.  The  attendance  in  1879-*d0  was  145, 
against  130  in  1870-71. 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  two  years,  but  graduates  of  high  schools  usually 
finish  it  in  less  time.  There  is  also  an  advanced  or  graduate  course,  which  includes 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  mathematics,  and  natural  science. 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

The  commissioner  is  authorized  by  law  to  hold  institutes  for  the  instrootion  of 
teachers  and  |500  are  annually  allowed  by  law  to  pay  instmotora  and  lecturers*    The 
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iostitute  work  of  1879-*80  was  tmnsaally  satisfactory,  both  as  to  immediate  resnlts 
and  promise  for  the  future.  The  commissioner  was  assisted  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State  board,  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale  Colle^je,  Prof. 
W.  H.  Niles,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  a  number  of  other  dis- 
tinguished persons.  Four  institutes  were  held,  tbe  first  being  in  session  3  days,  the 
others  2  days  each.  About  300  teachers  from  tbe  State  were  present,  and  the  attend- 
ance during  all  the  sCteions  was  much  more  reguhir  than  is  usually  the  case. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  public  high  schools  in  1879-*80  is  not  given  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent in  his  report  for  that  year,  but  there  were  530  graded  schools  in  the  State,  an 
increase  of  5  during  the  year.  From  city  reports  and  returns  it  appears  that  the 
Providence  high  school  had  515  pupils  enrolled,  under  16  teachers ;  that  at  Newport,  143 
enrolled  and  122  in  average  attendance,  under  5  teachers ;  and  that  at  Pawtucket,  81  en- 
rolled, with  62  in  attendance,  and  3  teachers.  In  the  Providence  school  the  course  of 
study  was  somewhat  shortened,  more  time  being  given  to  a  thorough  review  of  gram- 
mar school  studies  and  to  those  branches  that  tit  for  mechanical  or  mercantile  pursuits. 
In  the  NcAvport  school  no  changes  had  been  made,  but  a  feeling  is  reported  on  the 
part  of  teachers  that  the  course  in  English  should  be  made  more  prominent.  War- 
ren reports  the  incorporation  of  political  economy  into  the  high  school  course  and 
other  change  in  the  direction  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  majority. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  schools  preparatory  to 
college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VU  of  the  appendix,  and  for  summaries,  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

BROWN  UNlVERSmr. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  organized  in  1765,  presents  three  4  years'  courses  of 
undergraduate  study.  1  for  the  degree  of  a.  b.  and  2  for  ph.  b.^  the  latter,  embrac- 
ing a  large  number  oi  electives,  are  simply  outlined  and  are  subject  to  modifications. 
There  are  also  departments  of  physical  science  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  such  pursuits  as  require  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  and  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts.  From  an  attendance  of  220  stH- 
dents  in  1870-'71  the  number  rose  to  260  in  1879-'B0,  and  the  number  of  resident  gradu- 
ates in  the  same  time  increased  from  2  to  16,  with,  it  is  believed,  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance in  standard  of  instruction.  Work  was  continued  during  the  year  on  a  new  hall 
for  the  university,  commenced  in  ltt79,  for  which  funds  were  given  by  Hon.  Wm.  F, 
Sayles.  Its  completion  was  looked  for  early  in  1881,  when  it  will  take  the  place  of  the 
hail  that  has  been  in  use  more  than  a  century.  Improvements  were  made  in  the  col- 
lege grounds.  Bequests  and  gifts  were  received  amounting  to  $38,000,  of  which  the 
greater  portion  was  from  the  late  Stephen  Oluey,  who,  besides  his  microscopes  and 
botanical  books,  the  latter  numbering  712  volumes,  left  $25,0lK)  for  the  endowment  of 
a  professorahip  of  natural  history  and  $10,000  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
plants  and  botanical  books.  Rev.  Alva  Woods,  D.  D.,  gave  $1,000  to  add  another  to 
the  5  scholarships  previously  founded  by  him ;  Mrs.  Caswell,  widow  of  the  late  presi- 
dent^ and  Newton  May,  esq.,  another  $1,000  each. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  departments  of  practical  science  in  Brown  University  include  (1)  a  course  in 
chemistry  applied  to  the  art-s;  (2)  a  four  years'  course  in  civil  engineering,  which, 
however,  may  be  made  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  wants  of  students;  (3) 
physics;  (4)  botany;  (5)  zoology  and  geology,  and  (6)  agriculture.  The  last  includes  . 
preparatory  study  in  chemistry  and  physics,  botany^  physiology,  zoology,  and  com- 
parative anatomy.  There  are  special  lectures  on  agriculture,  relating  to  the  study  of 
soils  and  applied  economic  zoology,  illustrated  by  specimens  from  the  museum  of 
natural  history  and  by  field  excursions. 

PBOFBSSIONAL. 

Kg  schools  for  theological,  legal,  or  medical  instruction  report  from  this  State. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,   PROVIDENCE. 

This  school  was  founded  April  2,  1877,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  board 
of  education.  The  pupils  receive  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  the 
English  language,  also  in  arithmetic  and  drawing.  More  advanced  pupils  take  up 
the  higher  branches,  but  the  actual  use  of  the  English  language  is  of  first  importance. 
Special  attention  was  paid  in  1880  to  art  work,  regular  instruction  being  given  in 
firee  hand,  mechanical,  and  map  drawing ;  inventing  and  coloring  designs  K)r  tiles, 
oil  cloth,  and  wall  paper ;  copying  pen  and  ink  and  crayon  sketches,  and  painting 
with  water  colors  on  silk  and  other  material.  Even  the  youngest  pupils — 4  to  6  years 
of  age — are  under  instruction  in  some  of  this  work.  The  number  of  pupils  from 
April  2,  1877,  to  January  1,  1880,  was  13;  entered  in  1880,  15;  left,  5;  remaining  in 
December,  1880, 12  males,  11  females. — (Report  and  return.) 

EDUCATION   OF  THE  BLIND. 

In  1879-^80  Rhode  Island  paid  $3,150  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  for  the  traiaing  of  blind  children  sent  from  the 
State. 

ART  EDUCATION. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  pays  great  attention  to  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing,  designing  for  patterns  of  jewelry,  wall  papers,  print 
cloths,  and  such  other  things  as  art  culture  demands.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
school  is  to  leach  a  knowledge  of  such  art  as  is  connected  with  business  and  manu- 
factures. The  annual  exhibitions  show  improvement  from  year  to  year.  There  are 
day  and  evening  classes,  and  the  two  courses — elementary  and  advanced — extend 
over  2  years.  A  school  of  embroidery  is  to  be  add6d ;  children  over  nine  years  of  apre 
have  drawing  lessons  once  a  week ;  a  course  of  lectures  for  teachers  is  reported  for 
the  fall  of  1881 ;  and  daily  instruction  is  given  in  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors, 
crayon  drawing,  modelling  in  clay  and  wax,  &c. —  (Circular,  Journal  of  Education.) 

EDUCATION  IN  MUSIC. 

Reporting  in  1879  was  a  musical  institute  connected  with  Greenwich  Academy,  East 
Greenwich.  Its  courses  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  graduation  in  piano,  organ,  and 
Yocal  music,  and  a  diploma  is  accorded  at  completion  of  a  full  course;  partial  course.s 
entitle  to  certificates.  Instruction  was  also  given  in  painting,  drawing,  crayons,  &c., 
as  many  students  desire  also  to  teach  these  branches.  Information  for  1880  is  want- 
ing.—  (Circular.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  state  Reform  School,  Providence,  established  November  1,  1850,  and  changed 
from  city  to  State  control  in  July,  1880,  reports  the  ages  of  commitment  as  10  to  21.  In 
1880  the  14  instructors,  teachers,  and  employes  had  charge  of  239  inmates,  121  of  them 
entering  during  the  year.  Since  the  foundation  2,903  inmates  have  been  received.  The 
oommon  school  branches,  writing,  and  singing  are  taught,  as  also  such  industrial  em- 
ployments as  tailoring,  cane  seating,  domestic  duties,  <&o. — (Report  and  return.) 

HOMES  FOR  ORPHANS  OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Rhode  Island  reports  6  such  asylums:  (1)  the  Bristol  Home  for  Destitute  Children, 
Bristol,  incorporated  in  1867,  5  inmates  in  1880;  (2)  St.  Mary's  Orphanage,  East  Prov- 
idence, incorporated  March  18,  1879 ;  (3)  Home  for  Friendless  and  Destitute  Children. 
Newport,  dating  from  1867 ;  (4)  Providence  Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored 
Children,  incorporated  1846,  29  inmates  in  1880 ;  (5)  Providence  Children's  Friend  So- 
ciety, sending  its  forty-fifth  annual  report  in  1880,  which  indicated  that  1,237  children 
had  been  cared  for  up  to  that  time,  161  of  them  in  1880;  and  (6)  the  Rhode  Island  Ro- 
man Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  Providence,  organized  in  1861  and  reporting  211  inmates 
in  1880.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  <&c.,  are  taught  where  the  children  do  not  attend 
the  public  schools.  Generally  some  industrial  employments  are  taught. —  (Reports  and 
returns.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of 
*  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  January  15-17, 1880.  On  the  first  day.  in 
the  grammar  and  primary  departmenti  '^Primary  school  occupations"  and  ''Our  nee 
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schools  from  the  stauilpoint  of  a  bnsiness  man"  were  disonssed,  while  in  the  higher 
department  the  papers  were  ''The  study  of  natural  history  as  a  mental  discipline/' 
and  ''Suggestions  on  teaching  English  literature,"  in  which  a  thorough  and  syste- 
matic study  of  the  text  of  a  few  great  classics  was  advocated  as  the  true  method.  At 
the  evening  session  Rev.  E.  G.  Robinson,  president  of  Brown  University,  addressed 
the  meeting  on  "What  constitutes  an  education T"    Tl 


meeting  on  "What  constitutes  an  education T"  The  second  day's 
opened  with  the  election  of  committees,  after  which  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Foster,  of  the  Provi- 
dence Public  Library,  presented  a  paper  on  "The  relation  of  the  libraries  to  the  school 
Bystem,"  in  which,  after  explaining  the  functions  of  the  school  system,  he  showed 
how  the  library,  oy  its  collections  and  resources,  may  be  supplementary  to  them. 
The  subject  of  "Supplementary  reading  in  primary  and  grammar  schools"  was  next 
considered,  and  in  tnis,  too,  the  need  of  school  libraries  was  maintained,  the  libraries 
to  contain  oooks  of  an  instructive  and  substantial  character,  the  pupils  of  these  grades 
to  be  trained  to  read  such  works.  Papers  on  "Oral  instruction"  and  on  "  The  present 
condition  of  the  study  of  the  English  language"  were  next  in  order^hile  the  even- 
ing session  was  devoted  to  short  addresses  on  educational  subjects.  The  last  day  was 
given  up  to  business,  such  as  the  reports  of  the  committee  on  necrology,  on  resolu- 
tions, and  on  finance,  at  the  termination  of  which  the  meeting  adjourned. — (Report 
of  proceedings.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 


Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwsll,  State  commiitioner  <^fpabUa  iekocU,  Prffidmce, 

kweU] 
.Biok 

19  b 


Hr.  Stookwell  has  been  annually  reSleoted  tinoe  1874.    Daring  the  eaiUer  yean  of  the  decade  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Biokoell  served. 
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SUMMARY   OF   ElD^UCATIONAIi   STATISTICS 


1870-71. 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  white  youth  of 

school  affe  (6-16). 
Number  of  colored  youth  of 

school  age  (6-16). 
Total  school  population  (6-16). 
Whites  enrollea  in  the  public 

schools. 
Colored  enrolled  in  the  public 

schools. 
Total  enrolment 

SCHOOL      DISTRICTS      AND 
SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts  .... 

Free  public  schools 

Number  of  school-houses 

Schools  built  during  the  year.. 
School-houses  owned  by  dis- 
tricts. 

Cost  of  new  school-houses 

Valuation  of  school-houses .... 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 
Women  teaching    in    public 

schools. 
Whole  number  of  teachers .... 

Number  of  white  teachers 

Number  of  colored  teachers .... 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOaiE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  the  public 

schools. 
Total  expenditure  for  the  same. 


84,204 

125,172 

209,376 
32,222 

33,834 

66,056 


460 

1,639 

1,478 

104 

143 

$13,254 
189,514 


1,185 
713 

1,898 

1,451 

447 

(35  00 

35  00 


(241,000 


37,687 
38,635 
76,322 


1,919 

1,870 

226 

239 

$11,506 
220,448 


1,363 

822 

2,185 

1,687 

498 

$32  55 

31  25 


$411,956 
282,451 


84,204 

145,127 

230,102 
37.218 

46,535 

83,753 


463 

2,081 

2,017 

109 

384 

$8,559 
242,086 


1,439 
935 

2,374 

1,684 

690 

$33  78 

32  06 


$420,254 
369,433 


45.774 

58,964 

104,738 


429 

2,353 

2,209 

192 

576 

$22,341 

272,986 


1,625 

1,002 

2,627 

1,772 

855 

$32  81 

30  39 


$478,767 
431,500 


85,678 

152,293 

237,971 
47,001 

63,415 

110,416 


428 
2,580 
2,347 

118 
701 

$13,486 
313,290 


1,773 
1,082 

2,855 

1,876 

979 

$31  64 

29  21 


$489,543 
426,463 
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OF  SOUTH  CAROIilNA— 18T0-'T1  TO  18T9-'80. 


1875-76. 

187ft-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-^79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

a  ^^ 

83,813 

144,315 

228,128 
46,444 

52,283 

54,118 

68,368 

61,219 

I.   2,851 

I. 

28,997 

70,802 

55,952 

62,121 

64,095 

72.853 

L   8,758 

I. 

39,019 

123,085 

102,396 

116,239 

122,463 

134,072 

I.  11,609 

I. 

68,016 

427 

2,776 

2,465 

118 

819 

437 

2,483 

2,084 

25 

597 

437 
2,922 

2,552 

56 

589 

445 

2,901 

2,675 

81 

618 

479 

2,973 

2,749 

77 

713 

I.     34 
I.     72 
I.     74 
D.      4 
I.     95 

I. 

I. 

I. 

D. 

I. 

19 
1,334 
1,271 

27 
570 

$12,773 
326,063 

$2,775 
294,907 

$3,884 
340,615 

$5,556 
357,602 

$8,059 
351,016 

I.  $2,503 
D.   6,586 

D. 
I. 

$5,195 
161,502 

1,914 
1,154 

1,639 
1,035 

1,844 
1,273 

1,934 
1,232 

1,887 
1,284 

D.     47 
I.     52 

I. 
I. 

702 
571 

3,068 
1,981 
1,087 
$30  40 
28  86 

2,674 

1,725 

949 

$28  32 

26  87 

3,117 
2,091 
1,026 
$28  22 
25  42 

3,166 
2,090 
1,076 
$25  54 
23  84 

3,171 
2,048 
1,123 
$25  24 
23  89 

I.      5 
D..    42 
I.     47 
D.   $0  30 
L     05 

I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
D. 

1,273 

597 

676 

$9  76 

11  11 

$457,260 

$189,353 

$316,197 

$304,167 

$440,111 

I.  $135, 944 

I. 

$199,111 

423,871 

226,021 

319,030 

319,320 

324,629 

L   5,309 

?• 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

0FFICBR8. 

The  only  elective  school  officers  within  the  decade  have  been  a  State  saperintend- 
ent  of  edaoation  (chosen  for  4  yean'  terms  till  1878  and  since  that  time  for  2  years' 
terms)  and  a  school  commissioner  for  each  connty  (chosen  thronghout  the  decade  for 
two  yeare*  terms).  Appointed  officers  have  been,  thronghont,  2  persons  in  each  county, 
to  be  associated  with  the  county  commissioner  as  a  county  board  for  examination  of 
teachers,  and  3  persons  in  each  school  district,  appointed  biennially  by  these  county 
boards  to  manage  local  educational  affairs.  Siuce  1678  there  have  been  4  persons 
appointed  biennially  by  the  governor  to  form,  with  the  State  superintendent,  a  State 
board  of  examination,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  an  unwieldy  State  board  of  edu- 
cation composed  previously  of  the  State  superintendent  and  all  the  county  school  com- 
missioners. This  board  of  examination  has  since  its  institution  appoint'ed  the  two 
associates  of  each  county  school  commissioner,  whom  he  previously  lilmself  appointed 
to  aid  him  in  examining  teachers. ' 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  school  age  recognized  is  6  to  16,  and,  till  1878,  a  census  of  children  of  this  age 
was  taken.  Since  then  there  has  been  no  provision  for  it,  and  there  appears  to  be  uo 
restriction  of  school  attendance  to  persons  of  this  age.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
decade  a  tax  was  required  to  be  levi^  in  every  school  district,  to  be  addeid  to  a  State 
poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  voter  and  to  a  further  State  levy  for  the  support  of  public 
schools.  Since  Januair,  1878,  this  district  tax  has  not  been  called  for,*  and  the  State 
schools  have  had  to  depend  upon  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  tax  of  2  mills  on  $1 
and  of  the  poll  tax  now  retained  and  to  be  used  in  the  county  in  which  it  is  collected. 
In  Charleston  the  tax  is  I  mill  on  $1  since  1878 ;  previously  it  was  1^  mills.  By  the 
constitution  of  1868  all  St-ate  schools  were  made  uee  to  all  youth  of  the  State  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color,  but  practically  there  has  been  no  ability  to  enforce  this 
rule,  and  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  pupils  have  been  maintained,  as  in  the 
other  southern  States.  Their  courses  of  study  and  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  them 
have  been  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  examiners  since  1878,  no  text  book, 
however,  to  be  changed  within  five  years  from  its  adoption  except  with  coiisent  of 
the  legislature.  Teachers  for  them  must  have  certificates  of  qualincation  from  either 
the  State  board  of  examiners  or  that  of  the  county  in  which  they  intend  to  teach ; « 
in  Charleston,  from  the  city  school  authorities.  To  receive  their  pay  they  must  make 
monthly  school  reports  of  attendance  and  studies  according  to  the  prescribed  State 
forms.  The  basis  for  the  distribution  of  State  school  funds  is,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, the  number  of  attendants  so  reported;  by  law  of  1878,  the  average  number. 
Visitation  of  the  schools  with  a  view  to  the  stimulation  and  improvement  of  them  is 
required  of  the  State  superintendent,  county  school  commissioners,  and  district 
trustees. 

OBNSftAL  CONDITION. 

In  what  proportion  the  yonth  in  need  of  training  wer6  brought  into  the  State 
schools  cannot  be  told  at  present,  no  State  census  of  such  youth  having  been  taken 
since  1877  and  the  figures  of  the  tenth  United  States  census  not  having  become  avail- 
able as  this  goes  to  press.  But  the  State  superintendent's  report  for  1880  shows  an 
absolute  increase  of  2,851  in  the  enrolment  or  whites  and  of  8,758  in  enrolment  of  col- 
ored pupils,  11,609  in  all,  more  than  twice  as  large  a  ^in  as  in  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  combined.  This  plainly  shows  how  highly  even 
the  slender  education  given  in  the  brief  school  terms  of  only  about  four  months  has 
come  to  be  appreciated,  and  how  eagerly  both  the  white  and  colored  parents  are  hast- 
ening to  secure  it  for  their  children.  If  the  State  tables  showed  also  the  average 
attendance,  the  amount  of  educational  benefit  received  would  be  much  more  percep- 
tible. But  that  much  increase  of  such  benefit  must  have  come  from  so  many  thou- 
sands more  being  busy  with  their  studies  instead  of  either  idling  or  working  in  the 
fields  is  evident  enough.  And  from  what  is  said  bv  Superintendent  Thompson  of  the 
increased  efficiency  and  qualification  of  the  teachers^  through  the  closer  and  more 
rigid  examinations  of  late  years,  there  is  ground  for  believing  tnat  the  education  given 
now  is  better  than  at  any  former  period,  whatever  improvement  it  may  still  require. 
One  great  step  toward  better  teaching  was  taken  in  1880  by  holding  (through  generous 

*  TViuBsboro  and  Chester  hAve  by  ipeolAl  petition  seonred  permisaion  to  levy  local  taxes  foi  their 
aohools. 
<  lu  t  bo  earlier  years,  from  the  State  saperintendent  or  county  hoard. 
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aid  from  the  Peabody  fund  tnistees)  an  animated  State  teachers'  institute,  an  which 
the  philosophy  and  the  methods  of  the  improved  instruction  of  the  day  were  pre- 
sented by  competent  professors.  Then,  too,  the  teachers  in  18«0  worked  with  more 
encouragement,  because,  through  an  increase  of  receipts  for  schools,  old  debts  for 
teaching  were  in  many  cases  paid  and  the  current  pay  made  surer  than  for  years 
before. 

R^UM^  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

The  only  absolute  increase  in  the  decade  of  youth  that  ought  to  be  in  the  schools 
has  been,  as  shown  by  the  State  censuses  up  to  August,  1877,  all  on  the  colored  side. 
The  figures  of  the  latest  of  these  nnmberings  (somewhat  doubtful  as  to  accuracy)  even 
indicate  a  decrease  of  some  hundreds  of  white  youth ;  but  the  colored  at  that  date 
numbered  19,143  mora  than  in  1870-71,  making  the  reported  growth  of  school  popula- 
tion in  seven  years  18,752.  Perhaps  10.000  more  would  cover  the  further  growth  to 
1680.  But  such  has  been  the  zeal  for  education  in  the  free  schools,  that  the  attend- 
ance in  them  of  the  whites  alone  exceeded  this  whole  increase  of  youth  of  school  a^e 
of  both  races,  while  the  attendance  of  colored  youth  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  make 
the  total  enrolment  in  free  schools  39,264  more  in  1880  than  the  estimated  increase  of 
young  people  to  be  instructed.  Allowing  for  very  many  duplicate  enrolments,  this 
shows  how  much  the  schools  have  g^wn  in  favor  and  how  eagerly  the  poor  whites 
and  the  colored  people  are  availing  themselves  of  the  new  advantages  for  the  vonng 
members  of  their  families.  And  as  the  increase  of  teachers  (1,273)  mis  been  well  pro- 
portioned to  the  increase  of  attendance  in  State  schools,  as  tne  qualifications  of  many 
of  these  teachers  have  been  much  advanced,  and  as  public  interest  has  been  more  and 
more  directed  toward  improvement  of  both  schools  and  teachers,  there  appears  to  be 

food  ground  for  the  belief  that  fair  foundations  foif  future  development  have  been  laid, 
his  much  may  be  said,  though  there  was  in  1877  a  great  step  backward  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Columbia,  thus  leaving  all  training  of  teachers 
to  mere  private  ent'Crprise  or  to  the  heavily  tasked  resources  of  the  Peabody  fund  aid. 
This  aid  has  come  in  to  train  specially  good  teachers  from  the  State  at  tne  Normal 
College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  in  1880  to  give  institute  instruction,  as  before  detailed, 
and  private  or  church  enterprise  has  done  useful  work;  but  a  revival  of  the  State 
school  for  normal  training  under  le^slative  auspices  is  still  desirable,  as  is  a  special 
State  institution  for  traimng  colored  teachers. 

CHANGES  OF  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  main  changes  in  the  school  laws  of  the  State  within  the  decade  have  been 
already  included  under  the  preceding  heads. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODT  FUND. 

The  trustees  of  Mr.  Peabody's  munificent  donation  for  the  improvement  of  southern 
public  schools  have  granted  to  South  Carolina,  in  the  10  years  up  to  and  includiug 
1879-'80,  a  total  of  {^,050,  used,  in  the  earlier  years,  for  advancing  graded  school 
instruction ;  in  the  later  ones,  for  improving  the  qualification  of  teachers.  The  annual 
sums  thus  granted  have  ranged  from  $200  to  $5,000,  the  latter  amount  in  1875. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Only  2  of  these  excellent  means  of  preparing  young  children- for  further  education 
appear  to  have  been  established  in  this  State,  one  in  connection  with  the  Williamston 
Female  College,  Williiunston,  in  1876,  the  other  in  the  Charleston  City  Orphan  House, 
apparently  in  1879. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

CHARLESTON. 

Officers,— 'The  officers  of  the  school  board  consist  of  a  commissioner  from  each  ward, 
elected  by  the  people,  and  a  superintendent,  elected  by  the  board. 

StatUtica, — Taxable  property  valuation,  $^,422,000 ;  amount  raised  for  schools  by  a 
tax  of  1  mill  on  a  dollar,  ^1,703;  school  x>opulation.  15,727  children — 5,873  white  and 
6,854  colored.  The  city  had  1  frame  and  4  brick  sonool  buildings  valued  at  $125,000, 
containing  91  classes,  with  an  attendance  of  7,284  (an  increase  of  509),  taught  by  91 
teachers,  86  of  whom  were  females,  85  white  southern,  and  6  colored,  of  whom  1  was 
from  the  North ;  17  were  third  grade,  51  second,  and  23  first  grade  teachers.  The  5 
male  teachers  were  paid  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $126.66;  the  females,  $38.70. 
Income,  $65,142;  expenditures,  $62,811. 
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Comparing  the  statistics  of  1879-^80  with  those  of  1870-71  there  was  an  Increase  of 
1,043  in  popmation,  of  2,216  in  enrolment,  and  of  23  in  teachers,  while  in  receipts  there 
was  a  eain  of  $43,285  and  in  exx>endl tores  of  t22,358i^(State  reports.) 

For  high  school,  see  Secondary  Instruction. 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

From  1874  to  Jnne,  1877,  the  State  trained  teachers  for  its  schools  in  a  normal  school 
of  its  own  at  Columbia.  At  that  time  this  training  was  discontinued  from  lack  of 
legislative  appropriation  for  it,  and  up  to  1880  it  had  not  been  resumed.  The  only 
normal  training  continued  throughout  the  decade  has  been  in  the  Avery  Normal  In- 
stitute, founded  at  Charleston,  in  1865,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  gave  such  instruction  during  the  earlier 
aud  later  years,  first  in  a  2  years*  course,  and  lat^r  in  one  of  4  years,  in  which  were 
&G  normal  students  in  1880,  with  an  indeterminate  number  in  higher  normal  aud  pre- 
paratory studies. 

The  Avery  Normal  Institute  (for  colored  pupils),  at  date  of  July  1, 1880,  reported  3 
resident  instructors  and  6  non-resident  teachers  and  lecturers,  60  male  and  87  female 
normal  students,  103  male  and  190  female  other  students  in  attendance  during  the 
year,  and  18  graduates,  4  of  whom  had  engaged  in  teaching.  The  whole  course  of 
study,  beginning  with  primarv  elements,  required  11  years  of40  weeks  each.  Draw- 
ing aud  vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  taught.  There  was  a  library  of  200  volumes 
and  a  small  collection  of  models,  casts,  apparatus,  and  examples  for  &ee  hand  draw- 
ing.— (Return.) 

Fairfield  Normal  Institute  ffor  colored  pupils),  Winnsboro',  founded  in  1869,  reported 
on  June  4,  1880,  an  appropriation  of  (600  £rom  the  State  and  $250  from  the  county,  4 
resident  instructors,  70  normal  students,  and  270  other  students  during  the  year,  35 
graduates  who  received  certificates  for  teaching,  and  70  previous  graduates  who  had 
engaged  in  teaching.  The  full  course  of  study,  beginning  with  primary  elements, 
covered  6  years,  with  an  annual  session  of  40  weeks.  A  model  school  attached  to  the 
institution,  supplied  with  models,  casts,  apparatus,  and  examples  for  free  hand  draw- 
ing, afforded  instruction  in  drawing.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  taught, 
and  students  on  completion  of  the  course  received  certificates.  Of  its  pupils  100  were 
preparing  to  be  teachers  and  20  to  be  ministers.  A  class  in  geometry  was  reported  by 
the  principal  to  compare  favorably  with  anv  he  ever  taught  before  among  white  or 
colored. — (Return  and  Presbyterian  Record,  May,  1880.) 

The  Normal  Department  of  Brainerd  Institute  (for  colored  pupils),  Chester,  founded  in 
1874,  had  on  June  30,  1880,  3  resident  teachers,  20  normal  students,  and  120  others  in 
attendance  during  the  year,  as  well  as  primary  scholars;  a  course  of  2  years,  each  of 
3()  weeks:  a  library  of  60  volumes;  1  educational  ioumal ;  and  a  small  chemical  labo- 
ratory. » Instruction  was  given  in  vocal  music  and  drawing.  Much  had  been  done  to 
supply  the  region  with  teachers  and  with  better  facilities ;  the  outlook  was  encour- 
a<r)ng. — (Return  and  report  of  Presbyterian  committee  of  missions  ibr  £rcedmen|  May, 
15CU.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

Under  the  head  of  Oeneral  Condition,  reference  has  been  made  to  a  State  institute 
held  through  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund  trustees.  Held  at  Wofford  CoUege,  Spartan- 
burg, for  white  teachers,  it  was  largely  attended  by  both  citizens  and  teachers,  and 
seems  to  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  State  school  teaching.  The  exercises,  August 
:^-27,  were  under  the  charge  of  Principal  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal 
School,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes,  of  the  State  Normal  College,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  4  other  skilled  instructors,  with  addresses  from  several  college  presidents 
and  from  the  State  school  commissioner  of  Georgia.  The  teachers  present,  197  in  all, 
were  divided  into  classes,  and  had  instruction  in  the  science  of  education,  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  in  methods  of  teaching  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  singing, 
nud  reading,  more  general  topics  being  discussed  in  afternoon  and  evening  lectures. 
The  effects  of  the  institute  appear  to  have  been  of  the  most  healthful  kind.  A  new 
interest  in  the  studies  gone  over  and  an  eager  zeal  to  test  the  Improved  methods  of 
instruction  in  them  were  widely  excited  in  the  teachers  present,  some  of  them  prolong- 
ing throughout  the  session  an  attendance  that  had  been  meant  to  be  only  temporary. 

A  county  institute  for  colored  teachers  was  held  in  Charleston  in  October,  1880. 
This  lasted  for  a  week,  under  the  leadership  of  the  commissioner  of  Charleston 
County,  with  the  aid  of  the  principals  of  two  Charleston  City  schools  and  of  a  professor 
iu  Charleston  College.    The  attendance  reached  62,  and  from  the  excellent  iustruc- 
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tion  given  it  was  hoped  that  valaable  results  would  manifest  themselves  in  the  school 
sessions  of  188(M81. 

Saperintendent  Thompson  had  some  hope  of  obtaining  from  the  legislature  permis- 
sion to  nse  a  small  special  school  fund  for  the  continuance,  in  another  year,  of  this 
institate  instmction  for  both  races. 

fiECONDABY  INSTKUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  superintendent  reported  3,989  pupils  in  branches  higher  than  those  pre- 
scribed, but  makes  no  allusion  to  any  high  school  except  that  at  Charleston.  This 
school  had  been  removed  to  a  commodious  building,  fitted  with  new  and  improved 
furniture,  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  such  a  school.  With  the  posses- 
sion of  its  new  house,  the  school  was  thoroughly  reorganized,  extending  the  course 
of  studies  through  4  years,  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  admission  and  graduation, 
and  assigning  each  teacher  to  one  branch  which  he  should  teach  in  all  the  classes, 
and  to  which  he  should  be  confined.  The  studies  prescribed  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors were  compulsory,  except  that  French  and  German  might  be  taken  in  the  place 
of  Greek.  It  was  intended  to  establish  a  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  competent  teacher. 
(State  report  and  high  school  report.) 

OTHSB  SBGONDART  SCHOOLS. 

For  private  academies  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  VI,  VII, 
and  IX,  in  the  appendix ;  for  summaries  of  tneir  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOK  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Of  7  universities  and  colleges  reporting,  6  had  a  total  of  260  students  in  collegiate 
departments  during  1879-'80,  under  36  professors  and  instructors.  One  of  the  7,  Fur- 
man  Univeiwty,  Greenville,  reports  83  students  in  preparatory  studies,  but  does  not 
give  the  number  in  collegiate.  All  but  the  College  of  Charleston  (which  depends  on 
the  city  high  school  for  its  pupils)  have  preparatory  courses  of  2  or  3  years,  and  all 
have  collegiate  courses  of  4  years  leading  to  the  degree  of  a.  b.,  though  in  Furman 
University  the  arrangement  is  that  of  independent  schools  rather  than  the  ordinary 
classical  course.  Scientific  courses  of  3  or  4  years  are  found  in  4 ;  commercial,  in  3 : 
philosophical,  in  1;  normal  and  theological,  in  1.  German  was  taught  in  6  and 
French  in  5.  All  bu  1 1  are  under  denominational  infi  nence,  this  being  in  2  cases  Presby- 
terian, in  2  Methodist,  in  1  Baptist,  and  in  1  Lutheran.  Ooly  2  of  them  were  organ- 
ized duiutg  the  last  decade,  Claflin  University  and  Adger  College. 

Claflin  VnUwraity  and  South  Carolina  Agricultural  College,  Orangeburg,  was  organ- 
ized in  1870  under  the  name  of  Clafiin  University,  and  the  agricultural  department 
was  added  in  1674.  The  courses  are  classical,  agricultural,  scientific,  theological, 
normal,  and  preparatory.  There  is  also  a  ^ammar  school  of  2years,  which,  it  is  said, 
will  be  necessarv  until  the  common  schoob  shall  improve.  The  number  of  students 
attending  in  1880,  in  all  departments,  was  388.  Of  these,  20  were  undergraduates, 
126  were  in  normal  and  preparatorv  departments,  and  the  remainder  were  in  the 
grammar  school. — (Catalogue,  18e0.) 

Jdper  College,  Walhalla  (Presbyterian),  organized  in  1877^  presents  a  collegiate 
classical  course  of  4  years,  a  commercial  and  scientific  course  of  3,  a  partial  course,  and 
a  preparatory  department. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina  (non-sectarian),  organized  in  1805,  was  closed  in 
1877  through  failure  of  legislative  appropriation  tor  its  maintenance,  and  remained 
closed  in  1880. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ; 
and  for  a  summary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

IXSTTTUnOXS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTIOX  OF  TOUKO  WOMEN. 

Four  colleges  for  young  women  report  from  this  State,  situated  respectively  at  Due 
West,  Walhalla,  Greenvule,  and  Willlamston,  all  being  authorized  bv  law  to  confer 
collegiate  degrees.  For  statistics,  see  Table  VlII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

In  the  South  CaroliDa  Agrictiltnral  College  and  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Claflin 
Uniyersity,  Orangeburg,  there  is  a  scientific  and  agncnltnral  conrse  of  4  years,  which 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  a  hijzher  education  for  indus- 
trial pursuits.  The  college  has  an  experimental  farm  of  116  acres,  which,  with  other 
lands  under  the  control  of  the  Claflin  board,  contains  about  150  acres  of  choice  land, 
mostly  under  cultivation.  There  is  a  carpenter  shop  for  practical  instruction,  and 
other  mechanical  departments  will  be  opened  as  means  shall  warrant.  Students  are 
paid  for  labor,  and  can  thus  aid  materially  in  their  own  support  during  the  collegiate 
term.  About  $5,000  annually  are  appropnated  firom  the  agricultural  land  grant  fund 
to  sustain  this  institution,  which  is  for  colored  students  and  admits  both  men  and 
women. 

A  similar  institution  for  whites  was  established  in  1880  at  Columbia,  but  no  detailed 
information  regarding  it  is  at  hand. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  was  given  in  the  Theological  Semin(u<y  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Columbia,  and  in  Baker  Theological  Institute,  Methodist  Episcopal,  a  depart- 
ment oi  Claflin  University.'  The  former  had  26  students  during  1879-^80,  but  in  the 
fall  of  1880  it  was  suspended  on  account  of  loss  of  funds  and  teacners,  to  be  reopened, 
it  is  hoped,  in  1882. — (Return.) 

The  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina^  Charleston  (''regular''),  reports 
72  students  in  1879-%0  and  25  graduates,  but  conferred  the  medical  degree  on  30  and 
a  degree  in  pharmacy  on  2.  The  course  is  of  3  years,  including  2  lecture  terms  of  20 
weeks  each.    No  preliminary  examination  was  required  for  admission. — (Return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind,  Cedar  Spring,  founded  in  1855,  rex>orted  56  pupils  admitted  in  1880,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  about  46.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  English  branches  and 
Latin,  also  in  broom  and  brush  making  and  in  bead  work.  A  teacher  of  articulation 
was  employed  for  tho  first  time  in  1880. —  (Report  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  dependent  chil- 
dren information  was  received  from  the  Holy  Communion  Church  Institute,  Charles- 
ton, which  was  incorporated  in  1876  but  organized  in  1867;  it  had  admitted  2,100 
pupils,  between  10  and  18  years  of  age  since  the  foundation,  and  reported  125  resident 
and  81  day  scholars  in  ItoO,  who  were  taught  the  ordinary  En^ish  branches  and 
linear  drawing.  Workshops  are  to  be  added  in  a  year  or  two.  The  Thomwell  Or- 
phanage, Clinton,  incorporated  in  1872  and  organized  in  1876,  rex>orted  41  inmates 
between  5  and  13  years  of  age  since  the  foundation  and  28  in  1880.  They  are  taught, 
in  addition  to  the  common  branches  and  inst^imental  and  vocal  music,  farming, 
printing,  house  painting,  bracket  sawing,  sewing,  cooke^,  and  laundry  work.  The 
Charleston  Orphan  House  reported  for  1879  as  follows:  Inmates,  235;  Kindergarten 
and  common  school  instruction  given ;  also,  teaching  of  sewing,  laundry,  and  kitchen 
work.^- (Returns  and  reports.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  school  laws  throughout  the  decade  have  required  the  county  school  commis- 
sioners to  encourage  the  formation  of  associations  of  the  teachers  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, and  also  have  required  them  to  attend  the  meetings  of  such  associations  and 
give  such  advice  and  instruction  as  to  their  management  as  might  contribute  to  their 
efficiency.  But  with  the  excejption  of  6  held  in  1875,  with  an  attendance  of  60,  of  4 
in  1876,  of  5  in  1878,  of  24  in  1879,  with  unknown  numbers,  and  of  the  2  teachers'  in- 
stitutes in  1880,  with  an  association  meeting  growing  out  of  one  of  these,  there  is  no 
note  in  the  State  reports  of  either  county  or  State  associations. 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Hugh  &  Thomfsox,  l^aU  n^rintmdnU  qfadtuation,  Ookmbia. 

[Second  term,  Jannary  1, 1879,  to  Jannary  1, 1881.] 

Hon.  J.  K.  Jillson  was  snperintendent  tnm  1868  to  1878;  since  then  Mr.  Thompson  has  filled  tho 
place  and  was  again  reSleoted  in  1880  for  the  term  from  January  1, 1881,  to  January  1, 1883. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


1875-70. 


POPULATION  ANB  ATTBITOANCE. 


White  Tonth  of  school  age  a «... 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  a 

Whole  number  of  school  age  a 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  public  schools 

Whole  public  school  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance 

Enrolment  in  private  schools 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  same. 
Pupils  in  public  and  private  schools.. 
Average  daily  attendance  in  both  .... 


316,528 
103,856 
420,384 


426,612 


325,312 

108,819 
434, 131 


258,577 
161,089 


199,058 
136,805 


194, 180 
125.908 
d31,416 
dl7,e20 


SCHOOLS  AXD  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


Public  schools  for  white  youth 

Public  schools  for  colored  youth 

Whole  number  of  public  schools 

Graded  public  schools 

Consolidated  schools 

Public  school-houses 

Value  of  same  with  sites,  furniture,  &o . 
Average  time  of  public  school;  in  days.. 
Private  schools  reported 


4,227 

923 

5,150 


3,942 
*'"i74 


85 


74 


TEACHERS  AKD  THEIR  PAY. 


White  teachers  in  public  schools 

Colored  teachers  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  in  public  schools..... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers 

Teachers  in  private  schools 

Whole  number  in  private  and  public  schools. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


4,630 

921 

5,551 

$33  03 


3,384 

7H1 
e4,210 
$30  85 


3,070 

827 

3,897 

152 

156 

.3,156 

$1,048,944 

72 

dl.OdS 


3,396 
814 

4,210 
$32  18 
dl,251 


Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  fund •  .... 


$998,459 
977,376 


$2,512,500 


$740,316 
703,358 


$2,512,500 


$838,735 
698,220 


$2,512,500 


a  The  school  age  waa  6-21  till  1879,  when  It  waa  made  6-18. 

5  From  13  oat  of  94  coootiea  there  waa  no  report  for  white  pnpilai  from  2,  none  t<a  oolared. 

c  A  later  nomber  retomed  from  89  coontiea. 
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OF  TEISIS^ESSEE— 18T3-'T4  TO  18T9-'80. 


1876-77. 


330,935 

111,523 

442, 458 

6171,535 

643,043 

0227,643 

142,266 

28,291 

17,213 


3,640 

964 

4,604 

196 

171 

3,388 

11,045,266 

70 

1,025 


4,013 

988 

5,001 

$28  53 

1,147 


1877-78. 


336,817 

112, 100 

448,917 

206,810 

54,342 

261, 152 

172, 198 

31,730 

22,060 

292,882 

194,258 


4,205 

1,141 

5,346 

243 

257 

3,575 

§1,051,399 

77 

988 


4,457 
1,135 

5,592 

|28  12 

1, 162 


/$718, 423 
/699,513 


$2,512,500 


$904,428 
794,232 


$2,512,500 


1878-79. 


388,355 

126,288 

514,643 

208,858 

55,829 

264,687 

186, 162 

35,077 

23,789 

299,694 

209,951 


4,385 

1,227 

5,612 

267 

275 

3,793 

$1,162,685 


1,287 


4,735 
1,267 
6,002 
$25  67 
1,467 
7,469 


$785, 051 
710,652 


$2,512,500 


1879-'80. 


403,353 

141,509 

544,862 

229,290 

60,851 

290,141 

191,461 

41,068 

28,407 

331,209 

219,868 


4,334 

1,188 

5,522 

232 

267 

4,045 

$1,066,995 

68 

1,450 


4,707 
1,247 
5,954 
$26  66 
1,665 
7,619 


$799,217 
724,862 


$2,512,500 


12 


14,998 

15,221 

30,219 

20,432 

5,022 

25,454 

5,299 

6,991 

4,618 

31,515 

9,917 


I. 

90     l! 


51 
39 


o  "<6 
©  ©tr 

|£fe 

Q 


35 

8 

252 

$95,690 

1 

163 


20 

48 

$0  99 

198 

150 


$14, 166 
14,210 


78,041 

32,690 

110,731 


95,961 
65,553 


1,264 

:i61 

1,625 

80 

111 

8«9 

$18,051 

4 


1,311 

433 

1,744 

$5  52 


$39,518 
26,642 


d  Reported  from  66  conntles. 
0  Inmadee  45  miclasaifled. 
/Betums  to  BareMi  of  Eduofttkm. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  nominated  biennially  by  the  governor  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate,  has  general  supervision  of  the  school  system.  Since  1875,  he 
has  been  aided  by  a  State  board  of  education,  comjiosed  of  the  governor  and  six  civil- 
ians appointed  by  him,  with  change  of  two  biennially.  Each  county  court  chooses 
biennially  ''  a  person  of  literary  and  scientific  attainments  and,  if  practicable,  of  skill 
and  experience  in  teaching ''  as  county  superintendent.  His  duties  have  been  in- 
creased since  1879  by  imposing  upon  him  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  county  school  finances,  &o.  Three  school  directors  are  chosen  in  each  school  dis- 
trict by  the  voters  for  throe  years'  terms,  with  change  of  one  each  year.  Until  1873, 
three  district  commissioners,  elected  for  two  years'  terms  and  acting  as  a  board  ox 
education,  fulfilled  duties  HimilAr  to  those  of  the  district  directors. — (Laws  of  1870. 
1871, 1873, 1875,  and  1879.) 

OTHSR  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools,  which  aro  separate  for  whites  and  blacks,  aro  sustained  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  State  school  fund  of  $2,512,500,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  by  a  poll  tax 
of  $1  annually  (50  cents  until  1873)  on  each  male  citizen ;  by  a  State  tax,  since  1873, 
of  1  mill  on  the  $1  of  all  taxable  property,  and,  if  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
schools  open  five  months,  by  another  county  tax,  the  whole  sum  not  to  exceed  the 
en  tiro  State  tax.  Until  1675,  a  district  tax  for  purchasing  school  fumltaro,  building 
school-houses,  &c.,  was  allowed.  The  distribution  of  the  school  fund  is  according  to 
the  last  annual  enumeration  of  childron  of  school  age,  which  age  was  6  to  18  until 
1879{  then  6  to  21.  Teachers  to  be  employed  and  to  receive  pay  must  have  duly  au- 
thorized certificates.  The  studies  required  in  the  public  schools  wero  orthography, 
roading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  elementary  geology  of  Tennessee, 
and  history  of  the  United  States.  Vocal  music  may  also  be  taught.  In  1879,  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  principles  of  agrioulturo  was  added  and  further  provision  for 
industrial  training  was  urged. — (Laws  of  1870, 1871. 1873, 1875,  and  1879.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1880,  aro  for  91  counties,  the  super- 
intendents of  3  counties  failing  to  roport.  An  advance  of  25,454  in  public  school 
enrolment  and  of  5,299  in  attendance  over  the  proceding  year  is  noticed,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  present  system,  improved  by  certain  changes  made  by  the  law  of 
1879.  will  continue  to  show  progress  in  years  to  come.  Although  a  slight  decrease 
(of  90)  in  the  number  of  schoow  was  noted,  252  moro  buildings  for  school  purposes 
wero  roported.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  also  increased  99  cents.  The 
income  for  public  schools,  minus  balances  on  hand,  was  larger  by  $14,166.  Whero 
the  public  schools  do  not  show  advance,  traces  of  a  desiro  for  schooling  may  be  seen 
in  the  reports  from  private  schools.  In  these  schools  a  marked  incroase  in  enrolment 
and  attendance  and  in  the  number  of  schools  was  noticed,  and,  although  the  publio 
school  teachers  diminished  in  number,  so  great  was  the  incroase  of  those  employed  in 
private  schools  that  the  total  for  the  State  increased  by  150.  The  State  superintend- 
ent says  that,  while  the  school  system  is  not  yet  what  it  should  be,  its  benefits  aro 
incroasing  continuously,  and  it  bids  fair  to  override  opposition  and  to  extend  its  ad- 
vantages to  all  who  may  stand  in  need  of  them.  Hi^er  standards  are  being  insti- 
tuted for  teachers,  and  they  seem  to  be  trying  to  ^ain  through  institutes  and  other 
means  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  imparting  information.  The  people  too 
aro  manifesting  great  interest  in  education,  and  suggestions  of  Superintendent  Tron»- 
dale  in  regard  to  grading  district  schools  and  in  regard  to  holding  normal  institutes 
have  been  adopted  in  part,  so  that  the  future  outlook  is  promising. * — (State  report.)" 

R£snM:6  FOR  ten  tears. 

The  system  of  publio  schools  in  this  State  attempted  to  be  established  by  act  of 
1870,  although  it  contained  many  excellent  features,  virtually  failed  because  of  its  in- 
herent weakness  as  a  whole.  It  was  neither  a  State  nor  a  county  system  distinctively, 
but  drew  its  leading  characteristics  from  both ;  consequently,  wanting  a  general  head, 
it  lacked  unity  and  vitality.  The  law  embodied  the  essential  elements  of  an  efficient 
general  system  of  elementary  schools,  but  it  needed  to  be  supported  by  correspond- 
ing action  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  thero  was  no  general  or  county  leadership  of 
school  interests  provided  for  and  as  even  the  existence  of  schools  in  any  county  was 
left  wholly  to  the  people's  choice.  In  1872,  when  the  State  was  canvassed  by  the  State 
agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  thero  was  not  a  single  school  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 

1  These  snggestioss  were  made  with  special  reference  to  the  year  1880-*81,  and  wiU  be  more  ftiHy 
noticed  in  the  report  of  the  Commiasioner  for  that  year. 
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conntieB,  nor  were  anv  efforts  made  by  the  citizens  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  His  re- 
port was  the  means  of  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1873  restoring  State  and  county  super- 
vision. Prior  to  that,  only  !^  coanties  levied  any  school  tax  and  in  some  of  these  the 
tax  was  merely  nominal.  The  reorganization  aroased  some  of  the  connties  to  supple- 
ment the  State  tax,  bnt  in  1873  there  were  25  connties  not  levying  an  additional  tax, 
and  in  1874  some  27  failed  to  raise  one.  Since  then  the  march  of  progress  has  been  slow 
but  steady,  and  84  out  of  94  counties  have  by  levying  a  tax  endeavored  to  further  the 
educational  movement.  A  glance  at  the  statistical  table  will  show  where  the  advance 
is  most  apparent.  What  is  now  most  needed  seems  to  be  a  strongly  supporting  public 
sentiment  and  capable  and  efficient  teachers,  so  that,  through  uarmonions  coopera- 
tion, one  system  will  be  formed  from  the  primary  school  to  9ie  university. — (Laws, 
1873;  State  report,  1880 ;  address  of  H.  M.  Doak,  at  the  Nashville  centennial,  &.c.) 

AID  FROM  THE  PBABODT  FUND. 

During  the  decade  the  trustees  of  this  fund  have  given  $187,000  towards  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  a  good  school  system  in  this  State.  Starting  out  with  $22,000 
in  1870,  the  largest  amount,  ^6,800,  was  furnished  in  1873-'74.  Since  that  date,  the 
schools  being  on  a  firmer  basis,  the  annual  help  has  been  less,  and  in  1880  was  only 
$1,900,  besides  what  was  given  to  the  normal  college.  That  amount  was  divided  as 
follows:  Congressional  district  institutes,  $1,000;  colored  institutes,  $300;  Jackson 
City  graded  schools,  $600.  This  last  grant  to  the  city  schools  was  to  aid  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  graded  system  which  had  just  been  organized  and  which  was  liable  to 
suffer  from  a  de£}it  of  the  school  fund.  Forty  bronze  medals  were  also  supplied  by  the 
general  agent  to  be  offered  as  an  incentive  and  reward  to  meritorious  scholars  in  gram- 
mar and  secondary  schools.  No  medal  was  to  be  awarded  on  less  than  90  per  cent, 
general  average.  The  recipients  were  to  be  placed  on  the  Peabody  roll  of  medalists. — 
(Reports  of  trustees  of  Peabody  fund  and  State  report  for  lb80.) 

KIMDIBROlBTEN. 

Two  of  these  schools  were  reported  in  1878  and  in  1879,  one  connected  with  a  Young 
Ladies'  School  at  Memphis,  the  other  a  part  of  Nashville  Academy,  Nashville.  Noth- 
ing has  been  heard  of  tnem  for  1880.  For  statistics  of  former  reports,  see  Table  Y  of  the 
appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICBBS. 

For  cities  there  are  boards  of  education,  their  number  and  constitutions  being  de- 
termined by  special  laws:  the  members  are  elected  by  the  people,  with  partial  ohiuiges 
each  year.    The  boards  elect  superintendents  not  of  their  own  number. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


PopnlatioD, 
census  of 
1880. 


Children  of 
school  agOb 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schooLs. 


AreraKO 
daily  at- 
tenoanoe. 


Number  of 
toaohers. 


Sxpendi- 
tnre. 


Chattanooga 
Knorvllle... 
Memphis  ... 
NoshTiUe... 


12,692 
9,712 
33.593 
43.&13 


8.061 
2.751 


12.460 


2.185 
1,759 
4.105 
6,098 


1,890 
1,253 
2,388 
4,299 


f25.6?l 
14,922 
49.000 
89,848 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Chattanooga  had  a  school  population  of  1,961  whites  and  1,100  colored;  owned  3 
and  rented  7  buildings  for  its  public  schools,  affording  27  rooms  for  study  and  recita- 
tion and  3  for  recitation  only.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primaiy,  grammar,  and 
high,  with  an  increased  enrolment  of  298  and  285  more  in  ayerage  daily  attendance, 
reaching  a  per  cent,  of  such  average  attendance  on  average  belonging  of  95.  There 
were  6  male  and  24  female  teachers  employed  through  1^  of  the  180  days  of  school 
year.  School  property  was  valued  at  $37,000 ;  in  private  and  parochial  schools  there 
were  350  enrolled.  Notwithstanding  many  disadvantages,  there  is  said  to  have  been 
creditable  progress. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Knoxmlle  in  1879-'80  had  for  its  2,751  children  of  school  age  4  school  buildings,  with 
29  rooms,  valued,  with  furniture,  at  $26,600,  but  insufficient  in  sittings,  except  by 
dividing  the  first  and  second  grades  into  morning  and  afternoon  classes.  The  popula- 
tion had  increased  692;  childrenof  school  age,  521;  enrolment,  250 ;  and  average  daily 
attendance,  323.  The  i>er  cent,  of  average  datlv  attendance  on  number  belongmg  was 
94,  a  gain  of  2  j)er  cent.  The  second  year  of  the  new  superintendencv  continued  the 
general  improvement  in  the  schools  noticed  in  1879.    Of  the  new  methods  introduced 
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as  a  resnlt  of  sending  an  agent  to  gather  from  the  model  schools  of  the  nation  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline^iot  one  had  failed,  but  had  been  improved  in  the 
hands  of  apt  and  skilful  teachers.  During  the  year  a  good  building  was  comp]eted 
and  occupied  by  colored  children  as  a  '*  free  industrial  school/'  an  account  of  which 
is  given  under  Special  Instruction. — (City  report.) 

Memphie  in  1879-*80  had  for  its  school  population  10  school  buildings,  with  63  rooms 
for  study  and  3,780  sittings.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high ; 
the  graded  course  in  the  two  former  covered  8  years ;  in  the  high  school,  3.  Of  the 
63  teachers  58  were  females,  the  5  male  teachers  including  the  principals  of  the  higher 
grades.  The  schools  were  taught  149  of  the  151  days  of  school  year.  In  the  city 
population  there  was  a  decrease  of  11,407  as  compared  with  previous  year :  while  the 
other  statistics  remained  the  same,  except  in  expenditure,  which  increased.  $19,778. — 
.(Return.)  ^ 

Nashville, — In  the  absence  of  a  city  report  for  1879-^80  we  can  note  only  the  facts 
stated  in  a  return.  These  indicate  a  general  progress,  under  the  continued  classifi- 
cation of  the  schools  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  the  course  in  the 
first  covering  3  years,  in  the  second  and  third  2  each,  and  in  the  last  3,  making  in  all 
10  years.  ^>omotion  from  grade  to  grade  is  allowed  only  at  the  end  of  each  school 
year,  as  the  resnlt  of  examination  at  that  time.  There  were  12  school  buildings,  with 
53  rooms,  affording  sittings  for  4,760,  and  valued,  with  sites^  furniture,  and  apparatus, 
at  $193,600.  The  report^  population  increased  15,583;  children  of  school  age,  3,414 ; 
enrolment,  1^876 ;  and  average  daily  attendance,  1,108.  There  was  a  gain  in  teachers 
of  15.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship.  Private 
and  parochial  schools  had  8  buildings,  with  1,200  sittings  and  an  enrolment  of  400. — 
(Return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Kormal  College  in  1879-^80  continued  to  occupy  the  buildings  of  the  Universi^ 
of  Nashville  and  to  prosecute  its  work  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  schools.  This 
was  done  without  aid  from  the  State,  county,  or  city,  as  such^  but  from  the  Peabody 
fund,  with  $4,000  from  citizens  of  Nashville  and  vicinity ;  while  the  students  had  the 
advantage  not  only  of  the  buildings  of  the  university,  but  also  of  its  library  of  10,000 
volumes,  chemical  laboratorj^,  apparatus  for  illustrating  physics,  and  museum  of  natu- 
ral history.  Under  the  presidency  of  Eben  S.  Steams,  d.  d.,  there  were  7  instructors 
and  137  normal  students — 62  of  them  from  Tennessee —  whije  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  7  baccalaureates  and  61  seniors  were  graduated.  Of  the  baccalaureate  class  6,  of 
the  senior  14,  of  the  middle  16,  and  of  the  junior  6,  had  maintained  an  average  of  90 
per  cent,  in  their  studies.  The  diploma  of  the  university  is  given  to  those  only  that  have 
completed  the  3  years'  undergraduate  course,  who  receive  the  degree  of  licentiate  of 
instruction,  the  possession  of  which  renders  such  graduates  eligible  as  teachers  in  any 
county  of  the  State  without  the  examination  otherwise  required  by  law ;  while  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  is  given  to  such  as  go  through  the  advanced  or  baccalaureate  cooiae, 
involving  an  additional  year  of  study. —  (Catalogue  of  University  of  Nashville.) 

At  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  there  was  a  normal  school  of  4  weeks  in 
the  summer  of  1880,  under  6  instructors  and  3  lecturers,  with  an  attendance  of  99 
pupils,  the  originator  of  this  movement  being  Prof.  S.  H.  Lockett,  of  the  university ; 
attendance  was  £ree  to  all. 

Of  the  13  others  reporting  in  1879,  all  but  3  report  again  in  some  form  for  1880.  the 
East  Tennessee  University,  Athens  (1867),  andVanderbut  University,  Nashville  (1J:J75X 
showing  the  same  arrangements  for  normal  instruction,  but  without  note  of  any  nor- 
mal students ;  Humboldt  Normal  Institute,  Humboldt,  a  teachers'  training  course  of  no 
specified  duration,  with  6  students;  Knoxville  College,  Knoxville  (1875),  a  2  years' 
])reparatory  normal  course  and  a  4  years'  normal  and  scientific,  with  69  students  in 
the  main  school  and  55  in  the  East  Knoxville  branch ;  Maryville  College.  Mary ville,  a 
normal  class  organized  every  year,  and  21  normal  students ;  Le  Moyne  Normal  Insti- 
tute,  Memphis  (1871),  a  2  years'  course  for  teaching,  with  122  pupils;  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, Nashville  (1866),  a  normal  department  of  4  years  for  the  common  school  oonise 
and  a  3  years'  higher  normal,  with  166  students  in  the  two,  of  whom  13  graduated ; 
Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville  (1866),  a  normal  class  of  170  in  its  3  years'  course ; 
Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute,  Nashville  (1866),  a  3  years'  normal  ooorae. 
with  130  students;  and  Winchester  Normal,  Winchester,  249  students,  and  a  normal 
course  which  followed  Ogden's  Outlines  of  Pedagogical  Science. 

Besides  these,  the  following  presented  some  report  for  1879-'80 :  Freedmen's  Nor- 
mal Institute,  Maryville  (1872),  with  a  teachers'  elementary  course  of  2  years  and  a 
teachers'  advanced  course  of  1  year,  57  students,  and  9  graduates ;  Warner  Institute, 
Jonesboro'  (1877),  meant  to  carry  pupils  from  the  alphabet  into  studies  preparatory 
to  college,  with  31  normal  students  up  to  1879,  but  no  note  of  those  for  18<"9-'80;  and 
finally  Maryville  Normal  School,  Maryville  (1878),  presenting  courses  of  study  cover- 
ing 3  years,  in  which  were  75  normal  students. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 
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INSTITUTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Saperintendent  Trousdale  reports  for  1879-^80  that  mnoh  of  the  success  attending 
tho  p-owth  of  soand  sentiment  among  the  people  is  dae  to  the  congressional  district 
institntes  held  under  his  supervision  by  means  of  aid  from  the  PeabcSy  fund.  Twelve 
were  held  during  the  year  at  as  many  ffiven  points  in  tho  State,  being  attended  by 
many  of  the  ablest  teachers.  Twelve  others  were  held  for  colored  teachers,  under  the 
auspices  and  direction  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute,  also  aided  by  the  Peabody 
ftmd,  resulting  in  a  large  measure  of  improvement  of  the  266  teachers  who  attended 
them.  Besides  these  general  institutes  tnere  were  254  county  institutes  or  meetings 
of  teachers  for  conference  and  mutual  improvement. 

From  accounts  given  in  papers  received  at  this  Bureau,  the  exercises  of  these  insti- 
tutes seem  to  have  embraced  a  wide  range  of  practical  topics,  at  once  varied  and 
uaefaL —  (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Tennessee  department  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
ceased  in  1880  from  the  death  of  the  editor^  W.  F.  Shropshire,  superintendent  of  Obion 
County  J  that  in  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  continued  till  February, 
1880,  when,  with  other  information  as  to  State  systems,  it  came  to  a  sudden  close. 

SECONDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIQH  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  of  this  class  ajmear  in  1879-^80  in  the  rei>orts  and  returns  from  Chattanooga, 
Knoxville,  Memphis,  ana  Nashville ;  but  the  first  and  third  show  only  the  employ- 
ment of  a  principal  and  assistants,  "without  note  of  pupils  or  studies  for  that  year;* 
the  second  shows  only  studies  reaching  a  respectablv  high  grade  in  Engli^  and 
Latin ;  while  the  last  presents  distinctly  a  school  with  a  principal  and  6  assistants, 
261  pupils,  and  a  good  3  years'  Latin  and  English  course. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  -preparatory  de- 
partments of  colleges,  see  Tables  Iv,  vl^  VIII,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix;  for  sum- 
maries of  their  statistics,  see  correspondiug  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

Many  academic  schools  in  this  State,  under  a  law  allowing  what  are  called  consoli- 
dated schools,  receive  public  pupils  as  fr«e  scholars  so  far  as  relates  to  pay  from  them- 
selves or  their  parents,  receiving  for  their  tuition  in  common  school  branches  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  pay  from  the  public  school  officers  of  the  district.  The  contract  with  such 
schools  or  the  teachers  in  them  may  also  include  higher  branches  if  the  trustees  choose. 
Some  high  school  instruction  is  probably  thus  secured  without  any  specific  presenta- 
tion either  of  the  course,  the  number  of  pupils,  or  the  measure  of  advance. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Of  the  21  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State  from  which  recent  information  has 
been  received,  10  were  for  both  sexes,  while  11  were  exclusively  for  men.  Six  report 
themselves  as  non-sectarian  and  5  as  under  Presbyterian,  4  under  Methodist,  and  2 
under  Baptist  influence,  while  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Protestant  Episcopal, 
and  Christian  churches  were  each  represented  by  1.  Five  were  organized  during  the 
last  decade  and  8  during  the  previous  one :  1  was  opened  in  1853  j  4  dated  from  1840 
to  1850 ;  1  was  organized  in  1808 ;  1  in  1819,  and  the  oldest,  Greeneville  and  Tusculum 
College,  Tusculum,  in  1794.  Woodbury  College,  Woodbury,  organized  in  1859,  is  not 
included  in  the  above  summary^  no  information  having  been  received  from  it  since 
1877.  The  colleges  and  universities  opened  during  the  last  10  years  are  Mosheim  In- 
stitute, Mosheim  (1870),  Christian  Brothers'  College,  Memphis  (1871),  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville,  and  Southwestern  University,  Jackson  (1875),  and  Winchester 
Normal,  Winchester  (1878).  The  last  seems  intended  especially  to  train  teachers, 
but  it  embraces  a  fair  collegiate  curriculum  and  gives  collegiate  degrees,  the  plan 
being  that  of  independent  schools,  of  which  there  are  10.  Special  importance  is  at- 
t-aohed  to  the  principle  of  coeducation.  Mosheim  Institute  also  admits  women,  but 
the  other  3  organized  during  the  decade  are  exclusively  for  men.  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, the  most  important  of  these,  owes  its  foundation  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  New 
York,  who,  desiring  to  aid  education  in  the  South  and  West,  in  1873  gave  $500,000 
and  subsequently  an  equal  sum  for  its  establishment.  Only  half  of  this  million  could 
be  used  for  buildinss,  ramiture,  &c. ;  the  other  half  was  invested  and  the  income  re- 
served to  carry  on  the  institution.    Departments  of  literature  and  science,  of  theology, 

I  MompUs,  in  a  report  for  1880-*81,  presents  a  high  school  course  of  8  years,  with  81  pupils  enrolled. 
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law,  and  medicine  were  opened  in  the  fall  of  1875 ;  those  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy 
have  since  been  added.  The  Sonthwestem  Baptist  University  was  opened  during  the 
same  yeap,  in  the  bnildings  of  the  West  Tennessee  College,  with  property  valu^  at 
$70,000, 168,000  in  productive  funds,  and  a  department  of  literature  and  science  and 
one  of  law.  The  Christian  Brothers'  College,  opened  at  Memphis  in  1871,  gives  in- 
struction in  preparatory,  classical,  scientific,  ana  commercial  studies,  and  hiM  60  un- 
dergraduate pupils  in  1879-^80  against  37  in  1873. 

Toe  19  colleges  and  universities  which  report  the  number  of  students  attending  in 
1879-^80  had  a  total  of  1,996  undergraduates.  All  had  preparatory  departments,  11 
beginning  with  primary  studies  and  generally  having  low  standiurds  for  collegiate 
work ;  aU  had  classical  courses,  usually  of  four  years,  for  the  degree  of  a.  b.,  althoagh 
in  7  the  plan  was  that  of  independent  schools,  11  also  made  provision  for  scientific 
study,  4  for  graduate,  and  6  for  normal,  9  prepare  for  business,  11  give  more  or  less 
instruction  in  theology,  3  have  departments  of  law,  and  3  of  medicine. 

Carson  College,  Mossy  Creek,  received  a  sifb  of  $15,000  in  real  estate  to  aid  in  the 
education  of  theological  students ;  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  $300  in  small 
amounts  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  2,000  books 
and  1,500  pamphlets  from  Rev.  Theo.  Nole. 

The  UniverBtty  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  was  formerly  known  as  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity and  chartered  as  such  in  1808.  In  1879  the  name  was  changed,  and  the  uni- 
versity, united  witli  the  agricultural  college,  became  fully  a  State  institution.  The 
governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  board  of  visitors  on  behalf  of  the  State,  whose 
uty  it  is  to  visit  the  university  at  least  once  a  vear  and  report  to  him.  The  law  also 
makes  it  the  duty  of  school  superintendents  to  hold  annual  competitive  examinations 
of  applicants  for  appointment  as  State  cadets.  The  course  of  study  has  been  mate- 
rially modified,  greatly  enlarged,  and  its  flexibility  increased  by  the  further  adoption 
of  the  elective  principle,  though  under  careful  supervision ;  the  enlargement  being 
mainly  in  the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  depart- 
ments remain  as  before,  viz :  coUegiate,  subcoUegiate,  and  medical.  In  the  collegiate 
department,  besides  2  general  courses  for  the  degree  of  b.  a.  and  B.  s..  are  5  technical 
courses  also  of  4  years,  and  2  special  ones  of  2  years  each,  which  will  oe  farther  noted 
under  scientific  instruction.  As  a  further  step  in  the  direction  of  practical  education 
a  business  course  has  been  arranged,  also  a  normal  course  of  2  years.  There  were  in 
the  collegiate  department  of  the  university  154  students  and  in  the  preparatory  131, 
a  total  of  285  in  l879-'80  against  300  in  1875-76.  It  appears,  from  a  careful  compar- 
ison of  the  statistics  for  5  years,  that  while  the  whole  number  of  students  decreased 
very  slightly  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  collegiate  to  pre- 
paratory students.  The  results  show  not  only  a  steady  progress  within  the  university, 
but  also  the  growing  ability  of  the  schools  (in  large  part,  it  is  claimed,  through  the 
agency  of  the  university^  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  collegiate  work.  In  only  one 
point  has  the  university  failed  to  show  the  progress  which  its  friends  hoped  for :  the 
number  of  State  students  in  1875-76  was  65  per  cent,  of  that  allowed  by  law,  while 
in  1878-79  it  was  only  63  per  cent.    The  proportion  in  1879-'80  is  not  given. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  and  for  a  sum- 
mary of  these  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  8X7PBRIOR  INSTRUCTION 'OF  TOUNO  WOMEN. 

Out  of  16  colleges  and  seminaries  exclusively  for  women  recently  rexK>rting  fh>m 
this  State  (all  but  2  of  them  authorized  by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degrees),  11  report 
a  total  attendance  of  1,248  students  in  all  departments  during  1879-'80.  A  large  ma- 
jority were  denominational  institutions.  Three  only  were  organized  during  the  decade. 
Of  the  11  reporting,  all  teach  French,  all  but  1  both  French  and  German,  while  2  add 
Italian  and  1  Spanish.  For  further  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for 
a  summary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  a  variety  of  soientifio  and  technical  branches  in 
the  State  University,  Knox vi lie.  There  are  5  technical  courses  of  4  years,  viz:  (1)  in 
civil  engineering,  (2)  in  mechanical  engineering,  (3)  in  mining  engineering,  (4)  in 
agriculture,  and  (5  j  in  applied  chemistry.  There  are  also  2  partial  courses,  each  of  2 
^ears,  for  students  whose  time  or  means  may  not  allow  a  full  one.  One  is  a  course 
m  practical  agriculture;  the  other,  a  surveyor's  course  in  applied  mathematics.  In 
the  former  students  work  on  the  £u>m  and  study  on  alternate  days,  being  paid  for 
work  according  to  a  fixed  scale  of  prices,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  pay  their  boai-d  by 
the  proceeds  of  their  labor.  Tuition  is  me  to  all  State  appointees ;  and  it  is  hoped  by 
means  of  this  short  course  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the  university  within  the  reach 
of  the  largest  number  of  the  farming  community.    General  courses  in  science  are  found 
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is  10  of  the  other  universities  and  colleges,  some  of  them  also  having  courses  in  civil 
engineering. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools  reporting,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
sommary  of  it,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pteceding. 

PKOFSSSIONAJL. 

The  theological  schools  reporting  are  the  Theological  School  of  Camberland  Univer- 
sity, Lebanon  (Cnmberland  Presbyterian),  Nashville  Normal  and  Theolo^cal  Insti- 
tute (Baptist),  Fisk  University  Theological  School,  Nashville  (Congregational),  the 
theolo^cal  departments  of  Central  Tennessee  College  and  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville  (both  Methodist  Episcopal),  the  theological  department  of  the  University 
of  the  Soath,  Sewanee  (Protestant  Episcopal),  and  the  theological  department  of 
Barritt  College,  Spencer  (Christian).  AU  but  Burritt  College  report  coorses  of  theo- 
logical study  covering  2  or  3  years ;  in  this,  the  length  of  course  is  not  given.  No  ex- 
amination K>r  admission  beyond  the  common  English  branches  is  required  bv  any, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  Three  were  organized  since  1670,  that  of  YanderbUt 
University  in  1875,  that  of  the  University  of  the  South  in  1878,  and  that  of  Burritt 
College  m  1879.  The  Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  lustitute  (organized  in  1866) 
is  an  unincorporated  missionary  training  school  for  preachers  and  teachers.  It  had 
50  students  in  1879-^80.  The  other  6  institutions  reported  an  attendance  for  the  year 
of  167.  Besides  the  colleges  mentioned,  3  others  give  theological  or  biblical  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  the  collegiate  course. 

Legal  training  is  given  in  courses  of  2  years  in  the  law  school  of  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity, Lebanon,  in  that  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  and  at  Central  Ten- 
nessee College,  Nashville.  The  last  is  reported  now  for  the  first  time,  and  appears  to 
have  been  recently  established,  but  the  date  of  its  opening  is  not  given.  There  were 
in  Vanderbilt  University  53  students  of  law  during  1879-*80 ;  in  Cumberland,  38,  of 
whom  27  were  graduated  in  1880,  and  in  Central  Tennessee  College,  2  students  in  the 
junior  class.  A  fine  building  has  recently  been  erected  for  the  law  department  of  Cum- 
berland University,  in  great  part  through  the  munificence  of  Judge  Robert  L.  Caruth- 
ers,  after  whom  the  hall  is  called. 

The  '*  regular"  medical  schools  are  the  Nashville  Medical  College  (a  department  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville).  organized  in  1876;  Meharry  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nasnviue;  the  medical  department  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville  (1874) ;  and  the  medical  department  of  the  Univereity  of  Nash- 
ville (1855).  The  faculty  of  the  last  named  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Medical  School,  as  also  is  the  length  of  lecture  course,  which  covers  only 
about  19  weeks,  a  week  less  than  the  minimum  course  prescribed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Students  must  attend  2  such  courses  in  order  to  graduate,  be- 
sides having  spent  *^  at  least  33  months"  in  medical  study.  A  year  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity in  uie  schools  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  natural  history  is  accepted  as  an 
equivalent  for  one  year  of  medical  study.  A  3  years'  graded  course  is  recommended, 
but  not  required.  The  medical  department  of  Tennessee  University  presents  a  2  years' 
course  of  ^  weeks,  besides  1  year  of  previous  medical  study.  There  is  no  ^preliminary 
examination  for  admission.  Meharry  Medical  Department,  one  of  the  two  institutions 
in  the  United  States  for  the  medical  education  of  colored  students,  presents  the  ordi- 
nary 3  years'  course,  the  2  lecture  sessions  being  of  20  weeks  each,  and  proposes  soon 
to  require  a  3  years'  graded  course,  in  which  no  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  the  last 
year.  A  new  building  for  the  school,  completed  in  1880,  was  erected  principally 
through  the  generous  donations  of  members  of  the  Meharry  family. 

Departments  of  dentiatry  and  of  pharntaqf^  as  has  been  already  noted,  now  form  a 
part  of  the  course  in  Vanderbilt  University ;  provision  is  also  made  for  dental  training 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The  dental  training  in 
both  schools  requires  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  5  months  each,  with  approved 
dental  work,  both  operative  and  mechanical ;  the  pharmaceutical,  at  Vanderbilt,  a 
like  attendance,  with  3  hoars  of  practical  work  daily  in  the  laboratory  and  pharma- 
ceutical manipulations  one  afternoon  each  week,  in  place  of  the  usual  4  years'  appren- 
ticeship. The  Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy,  lormerly  at  Nashville,  has  temporarily 
suspended. 

For  statistics  of  the  above  schools,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary 
of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECLAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Knoxville,  dating  from  1845,  had  114 
inmates  in  1880  and  111  remaining  in  December  of  that  year.  The  instmctors  x^ere 
7  in  number.  The  biennial  report  for  1879  and  1880  has  not  reached  this  Burean  aa 
this  goes  to  press,  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  common  school  branches  and  the  ind'u^ 
trial  employments  heretofore  reported  are  continued. —  (Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ) 
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EDUCATION  OF  THB  BLIND. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  dating  fh)m  1846,  reports  that  the 
remodelling  of  the  building,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  several  years,  has  now  re- 
sulted in  a  large,  convenient,  and  well  planned  establishment,  and  that  while  these 
repairs  involved  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  inmates  received,  there  were  67  pupils 
under  training  in  1879  and  1880,  while  in  December,  1880,  there  were  35  present.  The 
act  by  which  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  enlargement  of  the  building  limited 
the  applications  for  admission  by  specifving  a  certain  age.  The  hope  is  expressed 
that  in  onler  not  to  exclude  many  worthy  persons,  scattered  throughout  the  State, 
such  limitation  will  be  removed  and  sufScient  funds  appropriated  to  admit  all.  The 
common  and  some  of  the  higher  branches  were  taught ;  also,  calisthenics,  music  (on 
ditt'erent  instruments),  piano  tuning,  and  various  industrial  employments. —  (Bien- 
nial report.) 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Girls^  Indu»irial  Home,  Knoxville,  was  first  organized  in  December,  1873,  as  the 
Knoxville  Benevolent  Association,  and  received  its  present  name  in  April,  1874. 
Sixty-nine  girls  have  been  under  training  in  sewing  and  domestic  work  since  the 
organization  and  19  were  present  in  the  latter  part  of  1879.  These  girls  attend  the 
pui)lic  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  public  school  system  of  Knoxville,  Miss  Emily  L.  Austin  has 
established  a  free  industrial  school  for  the  colored  race.  Aided  by  contributions  from 
that  race  and  from  others  in  northern  cities,  a  fine  building  has  been  erected,  and  in 
1879-'80  it  was  opened  as  the  KnaxrilU  Industrial  School,  Sewing  is  taught,  and  a 
** kitchen  garden"  ^that  is,  regular  Kindergarten  instruction  in  relation  to  domestic 
work)  is  a  part  of  tne  system.  Instruction  in  cookery  will  also  be  given  in  the  near 
future. — (Circulars  and  Knoxville  report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

Memphis  reports  the  Canfield  Orphan  Asylum,  chartered  December  25,  1878,  and  the 
Church  Orphans*  Home,  founded  in  1867;  Nashville,  the  St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 
and  the  Nashville  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  which  last  was  incoiporated  and  or- 
ganized in  1845.  These  four  institutions  are  sustained  by  appropriations  and  contri- 
butions. The  Canfield  Home  does  not  yet  ^ve  instruction  to  tne  inmates.  The  others 
teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  sewing  and  housework.  Singing  is  also  taught 
at  the  Churcn  Home  and  at  the  St.  Mary's  Asylum. — (Returns.) 

For  any  other  like  institutions  reporting  and  for  statistics  of  those  mentioned  above, 
see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TENNESSEE   STATE  TEACHERS^  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  at  Pulaski  August  25-27,  1880.  The  following  subjects  were 
discussed :  "  Agriculture  in  our  public  schools,"  by  Hon.  T.  B.  Harwell ;  "  Reading  and 
writing  in  primary  schools,"  Prof.  Frank  Goodman;  "School  discipline,"  Prof.  fi.  P. 
Yancey;  "The  press  and  popular  education,"  S.  T.  G.  Doak;  "Penmanship,"  Dr. 
Wm.  Austin  Smith;  "Method  of  teaching  history,"  Capt.  W.  R.  Garrett;  "How  can 
the  elements  of  natural  science  be  taught  in  our  public  schoolsT"  W.  Le  Roy  Broun; 
and  "Practical  education,"  Capt.  John  S.  Wilkes.  Resolutions  of  respect  were  passed 
touching  the  death  of  W.  F.  Shropshire,  president  of  the  association,  and  of  Dr. 
Bamas  Sears,  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund.  A  resolution  favoring  the  intro- 
duction of  elementary  scientific  instruction  in  the  public  schools  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  association. —  (State  report.) 

CENTENNIAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  Nashville's  centennial,  a  teachers'  convention 
was  held,  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  May  7,  18^0,  being  set  apoxt  for  tliis  meeting. 
Many  persons  connected  with  the  various  public  and  private  schools  of  the  city  were 
present,  as  well  as  numerous  visitors  from  different  sections  of  the  country.  Dr.  T.  A. 
Atchison,  president  of  the  centennial  board  of  directors,  in  his  speech  of  welcome, 
referred  to  the  important  part  that  would  have  been  omitted  in  the  celebration  haa 
the  schools  not  been  preeminently  recognized.  The  board  fortunately  considered  the 
subject,  an  educational  committee  was  appointed,  a  grand  display  of  school  work 
was  made  at  the  exhibition,  and  a  meeting  of  teachers  was  called  together.  Gen- 
eral John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  demonstrated  the  impor- 
tance of  the  normal  school,  refuted  the  popular  objections  to  higher  and  special  educa- 
tion, indicated  the  varied  relations  of  statecraft  to  education,  and  pictured  the  future 
of  the  State  under  just  and  proper  educational  facilities.  Rev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  in 
"  Education  in  the  South,"  spoke  of  the  importance  of  good  local  officers,  the  need  of 
well  trained,  progressive,  and  enthusiastic  teachers,  and  advocated  religious  teachers 
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for  tbc  whole  country.  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  in  "  The  press  as  an  educator,"  referred  to 
the  important  fnnctions  of  the  school  in  teaching  technical  expressions,  in  giving  a 
broader  knowledge  of  hnman  life  and  moral  civilization,  ^c,  bnt  said  that  where 
thedictnm  of  the  teacher  was  accepted  as  final  there  conld  be  no  independent  thought. 
Then  came  the  press  to  enen  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  events  occurring  at  different 
p<Hnt8  of  the  globe :  the  aaily  newspaper  chronicles  the  events  of  the  worUVs  life  and 
doiDgs ;  the  periodical  holds  np  the  mirror  of  nature  to  man  and  pictures  the  customs 
of  all  times  and  all  peoples,  &e.  Prof.  E.  8.  Joynes  spoke  on  **  Educational  progress." 
He  referred  to  the  achievements  of  the  century  and  to  the  immense  amount  of  progress 
mide,  but  felt  that  the  educational  results  had  not  been  equal  to  the  advancement  of 
aodety,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  education  becoming  superficial,  unless  there 
Bhoald  be  better  teachers  and  more  of  them.  He  considered  industrial  education  the 
most  important  problem  of  the  age. —  (The  Daily  American,  Nashville,  May  8,  1880.) 

OBITUAEY  RECORD. 

W.  p.  S^OPSHIRE. 

A  member  and  president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  for  the  last  seven 
^rears  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Obion  County,  Mr.  Shropshire  was  truly 
A  friend  of  education.  A  gentleman  of  cultured  mind,  he  labored  hard  and  faithfully 
to  make  the  system  popular  in  his  county,  and  was  in  a  measure  successful.  Beckoned 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  energetic  superintendents  in  the  State,  he  was  also  a 
writer  on  educational  subjects,  being  for  several  years  associate  editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Education  ana  directing  nis  efforts  in  this  department  to  the  improvement 
of  tbe  public  schools  and  of  the  teachers  in  them.  He  died  August  3, 1880,  aged  about 
i5  jeara. —  (American  Journal  of  Education.) 

CHEEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Lsoir.  Tbousdalb,  State  mperintendent  of  public  tehools,  KathvUie, 

[Thitd  tram,  Karoh  25, 1879,  to  March  25, 1881.] 

Otte  saperintendents  la  the  decade  were  Hon.  William  Morrow,  State  treasnrer,  who,  with  Mr.  T. 
B.  KiUibrew  as  xieitinji  assistant,  serred  from  1870  to  1873.  Xext  came  Hon.  John  M.  Fleming,  1878  to 
1875.   Since  that  date  Mr.  Trooadale  has  filled  the  office^  but  is  to  be  snoceeded  by  Hon.  W/S.  Doak. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATI8 


1870-^1. 

1871-^. 

1872-73. 

1873-^4. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Comities renortin AT...... ......  •••••• 

139 

229,568 

123 
228,355 

Youth  of  sonool  aire  o....  -..-.- ...... 

280,000 

269,451 

Whites    of  school    age    in   pablic 

schools. 
Colored  of  school  acre  in  same  ........ 

Whole  public  school  enrolment 

Averacre  attendance  daily ........... 

63,504 

*  i27,672 

81,653 

4,976 

129,542 
83,082 

129,989 

Number  in  nrivate  schools. ....  ...... 

1,701 

4,381 

Nil  mb©T  reported  as  in  no  school 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 
School  districts  or  commnnities ...... 

200 
2,067 

422 
1,874 

Public  schools  orcranized ............ 

1,324 

2,129 

Schools  for  colored  vouth  in  these ... 

School«houses  built  in  the  year  ...... 

76 
$78,815 

29 

Valuation  of  these .- ............. 

Averasre  time  of  school  in  days. ...... 

210 

120 
132 

Private  schools  renorted  ............ 

82 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

White  male  teachers  In  public  schools 
White  female  teachers  .............. 

Colored  male  teachers ............... 

Colored  female  teachers. ............ 

Whole   number    of   public    school 

teachers. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

1,578 
I 

2,233 

2,207 
$57  00 

2,834 

5      $63  00 
I       47  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

Teachers  in  nrivate schobls ....... 

5 

158 

$1,217,101 
1,222,221 

$2,474,593 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools 

$1,444,536 
1,228,244 

$2,541,703 

$1,046,984 
903,960 

$2,631,673 

Whole  exnenditure  for  them 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund 
reported. 

$2,267,972 

a  There  is  no  report  for  the  year  1875-78,  owing  to  the  change  then  made  in  the  State  school  eyatom 
oflexaa. 
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Ties  OF  TEXAS— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-^75. 

al87^-^. 

1877-7a 

187ft-79. 

1879-W. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-^9. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1876-'77. 

97 
210,922 

135 
164,294 
102,981 

30,587 
133,568 

137 
194,353 
111,048 

35,898 
146,946 

M45 
215, 102 
142,324 

50,330 
192,654 

(132 
242,027 
a38,912 

47,874 
186,786 

D.           13 
I.     26,925 
D.     3,412 

D.     2,456 
D.     5,868 

D.            3 

I.  77,733 
I.     35,931 

I.  17,287 
I.     53,218 

124,567 
84,415 

20,962 

23,963 

47,411 

6,140 

6,193 

1,410 

231 

$62,876 

73.7 

46,657 

5,837 

5,913 

1,322 

.196 

$39,666 

71.7 

D.         754 

D.         303 
D.         280 
D.           88 
D.           35 
D.  $23,210 
D.            2 

I.     25,695 

2,924 

3,901 

678 

159 

$34,913 

66 

4,633 

905 

243 

$54,267 

88 

I.  2,012 
I.          644 

158 
♦43,339 

78 

I.  37 
I.  $4,753 
I.          5.7 

2,439 

697 

370 

77 

3,583 

$42  50 
26  50 

2,895 
760 
562 
113 

4,330 

$42  00 
33  00 

3,264 

1,024 

781 

182 

5,251 

$42  35 
31  94 

2,266 

1,079 

817 

199 

4,361 

$48  51 

28  13 

D.         998 
I.            55 
I.            36 
I.            17 
D,         890 

I.       $6  16 
D.       3  81 

D.         173 

I.          382 

L          447 

3,165' 

;     IB300 

I.           122 

L          778 

I.  $6  01 
I.         1  63 

*'t7i6,"236' 
9*1  ■26.888 

$631,830 
601,691 

13,256,970 

$859,484 
747,534 

$3,385,571 

$1,082,386 
941,404 

$891,235 
753,346 

D.  $191, 151 
D.   1KJ,058 

I.  $259, 405 
I.    251,655 

b  Cities  and  towns  that  hare  asAnmed  control  of  their  schools  are  indaded. 
0  School  age,  0-18  till  1876;  afterwards,  8-14. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 


From  1870  (the  beginning  of  the  reconstmction  school  system)  to  1876  there  vaa  a 
State  enperintendent  of  public  instmction  appointed  by  the  governor  till  the  first 
general  election,  then  chosen  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  4  years.  His  aids  were,  for 
the  first  year,  a  board  of  school  directors  (the  members  of  the  county  court  to  serve  as 
such)  for  each  organized  county,  and  a  board  of  examiners  for  teachers,  with  3  trust- 
ees for  each  school  snbdistrict  into  which  the  county  might  be  divided,  both  examiners 
and  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  directors.  The  next  year,  1871,  the  governor  and 
attorney  general,  by  a  law  of  April  24,  were  associated  with  the  State  superintendent 
as  a  State  board  of  education,  and  t>he  superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the  ^v- 
emor,  was  directed  to  appoint  for  each  judicial  district  a  supervisor  of  education, 
these  districts  then  numbering  35.  November  29  of  the  same  year  came  a  change  of 
law  by  which,  instead  of  the  SS  supervisors,  13  were  appointed,  as  before,  for  13  educa- 
tional districts  into  which  the  State  was  to  be  divided  by  the  State  board,  these  super- 
visors to  subdivide  the  counties  in  their  jurisdiction  into  school  districts  and  appoint 
for  each  5  directors.  May  22, 1873,  another  law  provided,  instead  of  the  county  court, 
5  elective  school  directors  for  each  county,  who  should  choose  one  of  their  number  as 
president  and  county  superiutendent,  should  divide  their  county  into  convenient  school 
districts,  and  should  cause  to  be  elected  in  each  district  yearly,  in  September,  3  school 
trustees.  In  1875  a  new  oonstitution  dropped  the  Stat«  snperintendencv ;  reorsaniiHed 
the  State  board  of  education  to  make  it  include  the  governor,  comptroller,  anu  secse- 
tary  of  state ;  and  left  other  school  oflScers  to  be  determined  by  new  laws.  Such  laws 
in  1876  and  1879  made  the  county  judge  in  each  county  substantially  the  chief  school 
officer  there,  with  3  examiners  or  teachers  for  the  county  and  3  trustees  for  each  com- 
munity school  allowed  to  be  organized  within  it,  except  in  cities  and  t-owns  that  had 
assumed  or  should  assume  control  of  the  public  free  schools  within  their  limits,  ex- 
aminers and  trustees  Ho  be  appointed  by  the  judge. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  age  for  free  schooling  was  6  to  18  from  1870  to  the  autumn  of  1876;  thereafter, 
8  to  14,  a  shorter  period  than  in  any  other  State.  During  the  earlier  years  mentioned, 
attendance  was  compulsory  for  all  children  of  school  age  in  good  health  not  taught 
elsewhere  or  excused  because  of  distance  from  a  public  school,  danger  from  Indiana, 
or  prevalence  of  infectious  disease.  Since  1876  it  nas  been  so  entirely  voluntary  that 
some  county  judges  think  there  must  be  a  return  to  the  compulsory  system  to  secnre 
a  fair  attendance.  The  schools  for  white  and  those  for  colored  pupils  have  been  kept 
separate  since  the  institution  of  the  State  system,  and  from  1875  have  been  required 
to  be  so ;  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  hold  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  proper 
officer,  and,  up  to  1876-W,  received  pay  according  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held; 
since  that  time,  according  also  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  The  studies 
prescribed  are  only  the  elementary  English  ones;  but  towns  and  cities  that  have 
assumed  control  of  their  own  schools,  as  they  are  allowed  by  law  to  do,  may  have 
what  grades  and  studies  they  think  fit.  Local  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  are  not 
authorized  under  the  later  school  laws,  except  in  such  towns  and  cities,  and  are  tbere 
restricted  to  5  mills  on  |1,  to  be  voted  only  by  the  taxpayers  as  an  addition  to  the  pro 
rata  of  the  available  school  fund  received  from  the  State.  This  fund  (which  is  oia- 
tributed  on  the  basis  of  children  of  school  a^e  in  each  community)^  is  derived  from  a 
poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  male  citizen,  from  the  interest  on  a  permanent  fund  now  of  more 
than  $4,000,000,  and  from  appropriations,  not  to  exceed  {  of  the  State  revenue,  made 
biennially  by  the  legislature. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  revised  school  system  of  1876,  which  came  in  with  many  plaudits,  reached  the 
height  of  its  influence  in  1878-79.  The  zest  of  novelty  by  that  time  was  gone,  and  satb. 
great  inherent  defects  as  want  of  active  State  and  county  supervision,  of  normal  train- 
ing for  the  teachers,  and  of  provision  for  local  taxation  for  the  schools  began  to  show 
their  influence;  hence  in  1879-'80  the  slenderly  remunerated  county  judges,  who  had 
been  put  in  place  of  county  superintendents  of  free  schools,  in  many  cases  failed  to 
send  reports  to  the  State  board  of  edncation.  Thus,  although  a  census  showed  that 
there  were  26,9^  more  children  entitled  to  free  schooling,  and  although  5  more 
counties  and  apparently  5  more  towns  or  cities  had  organized  school  communities,  the 
whole  number  of  these  communitiea  reported  was  303  Teea  than  in  the  year  before ;  tho 
number  of  public  schools  reported,  280  less;  and  the  rei>orted  enrolment  in  these 

*The  school  community,  which  answers  here  snbstantially  to  a  school  district  elsewhere,  is  a  voIosk 
tary  association  of  persons  living  in  the  same  neij^hborbooa  in  any  county  for  the  establishment  aad 
miUntenance  of  a  school  for  their  children.  When  recognised  by  the  county  Judge,  it  is  entitled  to  a 
•hare  of  the  State  lands. 
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BchoolB,  inBtoad  of  rising  to  meet  tbe  increase  of  school  children,  decreased  by  5,868. 
Partly  from  the  same  cause,  too,  tbe  receipts  for  schools,  as  reported,  show  an  apparent 
falling  off  of  $191,151;  the  expenditures  for  them,  a  diminution  of  $188,058;  while  the 
already  short  school  term  (only  73.7  days  in  1878-79)  seems  to  have  been  further 
shortened  by  2  full  days  upon  an  average  for  the  whole  State.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  goin^  to  demonstrate  the  defectiveness  of  the  existing  system,  the  State  board 
of  education  in  1880  recommended  to  the  legislature  the  restoration  of  the  Stat-e  super- 
intendoncy  and  local  taxes  in  aid  of  the  State  funds  for  schools,  with  fuller  provision 
for  State  normal  training,  while  from  several  of  the  county  judges  came  expressions 
of  the  need  of  restoring  also  county  superiutendency  and  even  compulsory  attendance 
on  the  schools,  some  also  calling  for  a  restoration  of  the  Hxed  school  district  instead 
of  the  uncertain  and  shifting  school  community. 

r£sum^  for  ten  yeabs. 

The  free  school  system  instituted  in  1870  under  the  constitution  of  1868  encountered 
the  strong  prejudices  then  prevailing  in  the  Sonth  against  northern  methods  and  laws 
that  bore  traces  of  their  northern  stamp.  These  prejudices  were  especially  intense 
against  including  the  negro  population  among  those  entitled  to  free  schooling  by  the 
State  and  against  local  taxes  for  tbe  maintenance  of  any  schools.  Hence,  there  were  in 
the  first  years,  besides  the  bnming  of  the  school-houses  for  colored  people  and  a  social 
ostracism  of  the  teachers,  efforts  to  prevent  by  legal  processes  the  collection  of  the 
local  tax  for  educating  either  white  or  colore^l  youth.  In  spite  of  these  hindrances 
the  new  school  officers  worked  on.  A  better  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  people 
soon  came  to  aid  their  efforts,  and  the  record  of  the  first  three  years  showed  a  sub- 
stantial gain.  For  the  next  two  years  there  was  a  superintendency  more  of  the 
soil,  and  hence  in  better  favor  with  the  people,  under  which  some  advance  was  made. 
But  opposition  was  not  silenced,  and  m  1875,  1876,  and  afterwards  it  showed  its 
strength  by  breaking  down  the  reconstruction  constitution  of  1868,  by  the  obliteration 
of  the  school  system  founded  on  it,  and  by  the  institution  of  a  wholly  new  one,  which 
made  the  opening  of  schools  in  any  community  entirely  voluntary ;  made  attendance 
on  theui,  if  established,  likewise  whoUy  so;  did  away  with  the  supervision  of  edu- 
cated officers;  shortened  from  12  years  to  6  years  the  ordinary'  time  for  free  schooling 
by  the  State ;  allowed  this  to  be  shortened  still  more  by  permitting  communities  to  use 
a  year's  school  funds  for  a  school-house,  inst-ead  of  for  teaching;  and,  except  in  cities 
and  towns,  made  no  provision  for  allowing  even  those  who  wished  to  do  so  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  extension  of  their  educational  advantag**^  beyond  mere  elementary 
studies  and  a  4  months'  annual  term  of  sehool.  This  is  the  system  that  in  18H0  still 
existed,  but  which  had  so  demonstrated  its  inherent  weaknesses  that  the  chief  State 
ofiiccrs  were  urging  its  impi*ovement. — (Printed  and  manuscript  reports,  State  consti- 
tutions, and  laws.) 

Owing  to  the  comparative  fulness  with  which  edncational  statistics  have  been  re- 
ported since  the  inauguration  of  the  present  State  system,  a  comparison  has  been 
made  between  the  figures  for  1876-77  and  those  for  1879-'80,  instead  of  attempting  to 
show  the  educational  movement  for  the  whole  decennial  period. 

AID  FROM  THE  PKABODY  FUND. 

The  agents  of  I  he  Peabody  fund  have  granted  from  1874  to  1880  inclusive  $49,850 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of  Texas,  in  the  earlier  years  chiefly  to  encourage 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  graded  schools,  in  the  later  ones  largely  for  the 
fuller  preparation  of  trained  teachers. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Population, 
census  of 
1880. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Averase 
daily   at- 
tendance. 

Nnmber 
of  public 
schools. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

HooBton 

16,513 
20,5»7 

2,746 
8.022 

1,601 
1,584 

1,066 
934 

23 

20 

23 

22 

$15,346 

San  Antonio 

17,632 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

JEfoiuUm  reported  2  brick  and  9  frame  school  buildings  in  1879-^80,  all  in  good  order, 
having  pnrcnased  during  the  year  1  with  grounds  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Of  its  school 
population  1,528  were  white  and  1,218  colored,  of  whom  688  whites  and  457  colored 
tad  not  attended  school,  being  42  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  population.  Of  the 
2li  teachers  employed  14  were  white  females  and  6  colored  females,  leaving  but  1  white 
male  and  2  colored  male  teachers.    All  were  paid  an  average  monthly  salary  of  (41.50 
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The  schools  cootinned  to  be  classed  as  1  high,  3  grammar,  10  primaryi  and  a  city  nor- 
mal school,  and  were  taught  8  months.  There  was  a  decrease  in  numlier  of  school 
age  of  222  from  previous  year,  of  155  in  enrolment,  of  106  in  average  daily  attendance, 
and  of  8  in  teachers,  while  in  schools  there  was  an  increase  of  9. — (City  return.) 

San  Antonio  in  1879-*o0  had  5  school  buildings,  mostly  of  stone,  with  22  rooms  for 
study  and  recitation,  and  1,100  sittings.  The  public  schools  consisted  of  a  hish  school 
and  19  diflferent  graded  schools^  one  of  them  for  colored  pupils,  and  were  clajBsed  as 
primary,  grammar,  and  high,  this  last  having  a  4  years'  course,  while  below  it  there 
were  8*  grades  of  1  year  each,  4  being  primary  and  4  grammar.  Of  the  22  teachers 
employed  18  were  females.  In  children  of  school  age  there  was  an  increase  of  892 ; 
in  enrolment,  of  160;  in  average  daily  attendance,  of  178;  in  schools,  of  14,  and  in 
teachers,  of  3.  The  estimated  value  of  school  property  remained  $45,000.  This  city 
is  considered  as  one  school  district,  and  the  schools  are  free  to  all  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  Id  inclusive.  Educationally  San  Antonio  is  said  to  be  the  richest  city  in  the 
State.  In  private  and  parochial  schools  there  was  an  enrolment  of  about  1,000.— (City 
return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Two  such  institutions  were  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1879  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  free  schools,  one  of  them  for  colored  pupils. 

The  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute  (for  whiter),  Hnntsville,  was  established  in 
October,  under  an  act  approved  April  21, 1879,  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  the  agent  of  the 
Peabody  fund,  having  oftVred  $6,000  a  year  for  two  years  in  aid  of  such  a  school  (with 
the  expectation  of  continuing  the  gift  annually)  if  the  State  would  provide  an  equal 
amount.  The  legislature  responded  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  appropriating  $14,000 
annually  for  the  school  and  providing  for  its  installation  in  the  buildings  formerly 
used  by  Austin  College,  Huntsville,  if  these  should  be  conveyed  by  valid  title  to 
the  State  with  their  grounds.  The  bill  was  promptly  approved  by  the  governor.  An 
efficient  principal,  eminent  for  educational  services  in  Georgia,  was  engf^ed,  with  2 
assistants,  since  increased  to  5,  and  the  first  session  began  on  Friday,  October  10. 
Two  courses  of  a  year  each,  an  elementary  and  an  advanced,  were  established,  with 
arrangements  for  a  model  practice  school.  Students  were  to  be  admitted  only  on 
proof  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  free  schools,  the  aim 
not  being  to  train  them  in  these  studies,  but  in  the  philosophy  of  human  culture  and 
in  the  best  methods  of  organizing  and  governing  a  school.  They  were  all  to  pledge 
themselves  beforehand  to  teach  in  the  public  free  schools  of  their  legislative  districts 
at  least  a  year  after  leaving  the  institute.  The  principal,  Mr.  Bernard  Mallon,  died 
October  21,  only  11  days  alter  the  opening  exercises,  but  another  of  proved  skill  was 
immediately  chosen,  and  in  the  first  year  107  students  were  enrolled,  of  whom  40  gradu- 
ated and  .39  engaged  in  teaching.  A  summer  session  was  subsequently  held  for  teach- 
ers already  engaged  in  school  work. —  (State  report,  return,  catalogue,  &.c.) 

The  school  for  colored  students,  Prairie  View,  commencing  October  6,  1879,  waa 
organized  by  legislative  enactment  approved  April  19  of  that  year,  with  a  principal 
and  2  assistants.  There  were  60  pupils  m  the  first  5  months,  with  an  average  of  49  at- 
tending, of  whom  all  but  10  were  State  students  whose  entire  expenses  were  paid.  An 
hour  and  a  half  of  labor  a  day  in  farm  and  garden  was  required  of  each  one.  Some 
embarrassment  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  students  were  generally  lacking  in  pre- 
paratory attainments,  but  commendable  progress  was  made.  The  law  requires  the 
admission  of  at  least  1  student  from  each  congressiomj  district  and  3  fiN>m  the  State 
at  large. 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

These  for  1880  wore  Tillotson  Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute,  Austin  (1876) ;  Ameri- 
can Normal  School,  Kelly  vlllo  (1878);  Yorktown  Normal  School,  Yorktown  (1878),  and 
Whitesboro'  Normal,  Whitesboro'  (1h80). 

Tillotson  Institute,  one  of  the  chartered  schools  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, is  for  the  colored  race.  It  and  the  2  following  were  so  far  recognized  by  the 
State  as  to  receive  State  funds  for  educating  pupils  in  common  school  studies.  It  had 
178  under  instruction  in  1879-'60,  of  whom  120  were  present  in  the  last  term,  while  50 
taught  in  the  schools  of  their  race  within  the  year.  It  began  to  occupy  an  excellent 
new  building  near  the  State  capitol  in  1880.  The  school  at  Kelly  ville  reported  101 
normal  pupils,  under  5  instructors,  and  graduated  2,  both  engaging  in  teaching.  York- 
town  Normal,  with  3  instructors,  had  139  pupils  in  English  and  (^rman  studies,  with- 
out indication  as  to  how  many  of  these  were  normal.  That  at  Whitesboro',  opening 
in  the  autumn  of  1880,  presented  no  list  of  nupils  for  that  year,  but  offered  instruction 
under  5  teachers  in  6  years  of  primary  and  grammar  school  studies,  with  the  option, 
beyond  that,  of  either  a  commercial  or  a  semicoUegiate  course,  the  latter  arranged 
in  6  schools.  Its  specifically  normal  instruction  was  not  to  begin  till  1881. — (Reports 
and  returns.) 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  not  required  by  law  to  be  held,  and  no  information  of  any 
county  institutes  which  may  have  been  held  during  1879-'80  is  at  hand.  In  San 
Antonio  institutes  or  teachers*  meetings  were  held  nearly  every  Saturday,  in  which 
instruction  was  given  with  gratifying  results  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  teachers  of  Texas  now  have  the  valuable  assistance  in  their  work  of  the  Texas 
Journal  of  Education,  a  monthly  issued  at  Austin  and  edited  by  Hon.  O.  N.  HoUings- 
worth,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Holfingsworth.  The  first 
number  was  issued  in  August,  1880.  Its  aim  is  to  keep  teachers  iniormed  as  to  official 
proceedings  of  the  State  board  of  education,  to  discuss  the  various  school  systems  and 
methods  of  progressive  educatorsi  and  to  give  the  mature  thoughts  of  experienced  and 
distinguished  educators. 

8EC0NDAKY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  very  little  definite  information  relating  to  the  high  schools  for  1879-'80.  but 
from  such  as  has  come  relating  to  that  and  former  years  it  is  known  that  such  schools 
have  been  sustained  in  Brenham,  Denison,  Houston,  and  San  Antonio.  In  Sherman 
there  was  added  in  1879-'80  to  the  public  n>aded  course  a  class  in  the  first  hich  school 
year.  The  school  in  San  Antonio  had  a  4  years'  course  and  employed  2  teacners,  but 
the  number  in  attendance  was  not  given.  The  Brenham  high  school  in  1877  hoped 
soon  to  fit  pupils  for  college;  in  1878  classical  and  scientific  courses  were  established. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  as  to  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges  reporting, see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix;  for  summa- 
ries of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  universities  and  colleges  which  send  reiK)rts  for  1879-'80  or  for  a  later  year  are 
Southwestern  University,  Georgetown :  Baylor  University,  Independence;  Austin  Col- 
lege, Sherman;  Trinity  University,  Tenuacana;  Waco  University,  Waco,  and  Marvin 
College,  Waxahachie.  Two  of  them  were  under  Methodist  Episcopal  control;  2 
Baptist,  and  2  Presbyterian.  The  5  first  mentioned  had  a  total  of  412  undergraduate 
students  in  1879-'80;  Marvin  College  did  not  report  statistics  of  attendance  for  that 
year;  most  of  them  had  primary  as  well  as  preparatory  courses  of  study,  all  had 
classical  courses  of  4  years,  and  4  had  scientific  courses  of  equal  length;  5  gave 
instruction  in  commercial  and  business  studies;  1  had  a  department  of  law,  1  a 
department  of  theolocy,  and  another  a  special  theological  course ;  all  gave  instruction 
in  1  or  more  modem  languages,  and  2  in  Hebrew;  French  is  taught  in  all  but  1,  and 
Oerman  in  all  but  1;  Spanisn,  in  3;  Italian,  in  1.  Four  make  provision  for  teaching 
music,  and  3  for  instruction  in  artistic  and  ornamental  branches  also,  the  latter 
admitting  both  sexes. 

From  Salado  College,  Salado;  Mansfield  Male  and  Female  College,  Mansfield;  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Brownsville,  and  Henderson  College,  Henderson,  no  late  information 
has  been  received.    Texas  Military  Institute  was  closed  in  1880,  not  to  be  reopened. 

Of  the  6  institutions  reportinc,  2  have  been  organized  since  1870:  Marvin  College  in 
1872  and  the  Southwestern  Umversity  (under  its  present  name)  in  1873.  The  latter 
reports  a  steady  increase  in  attendance  since  opening  under  its  new  charter.  Austin 
College  was  moved  from  Huntsville  to  Sherman  in  1878,  its  former  buildings  at  Hunts- 
Tille  being  occupied  by  the  State  Normal  School  for  whites. 

The  State  board  of  education,  in  its  report  for  1879-'80,  and  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  at  its  meeting  in  1880,  recommended  to  the  legislature  the  immediate 
establishment  of  the  State  university  provided  for  by  the  constitution  of  1876,  which 
directs  the  legislature  to  inaugurate  the  university  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  sets 
aside  a  million  acres  of  land  for  its  endowment.* 

For  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  apx>endix 
and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

■Later  infonnatioii  shows  that  definite  measnrea  have  been  taken  for  the  eetabliahment  of  the 
vnivertity. 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

Women  were,  at  laat  accountSi  admitted  on  eqaal  terms  with  men  in  6  of  the  9  col- 
leges and  universities  above  mentioned.  There  were  also  8  institntions  exclusively 
for  women,  of  which  all  but  1  wore  authorized  by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degrees. 

The  5  which  report  for  1880  had  a  total  of  298  students  in  collegiate  courses.  These 
extended  over  4  years  in  all,  except  Bryan  Female  Institute,  Bryan,  organized  in  1^73, 
but  not  chartered  as  a  college.  Another  of  the  8  referred  to  was  organized  since  1870, 
the  Young  Ladies'  School  of  the  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown  (1875).  This 
school  is  operated  under  the  same  charter,  trustees,  curator,  and  faculty  as  the  uni- 
versity, but  has  a  schedule  of  studies  entirely  distinct. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  for  women,  see  Table  Yin  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
summary,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scientific  and  industrial  instruction,  a6  well  as  literary  training,  is  provided  for  in 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  Organized  in  1876  on  the 
basis  of  the  con^ssional  land  grant,  the  college  has  a  domain  of  2,416  acres,  about 
equally  divided  into  woodlands  and  rolling  ])rairie.  The  schools  are  (1)  mathematics, 
(2)  English  language  and  literature,  (3)  ancient  languages,  (4)  modem  lan^ages,  (5) 
agricnUure  and  chemistry.  (6)  moral  philosophy,  and  (7)  applied  mathematics.  There 
were  114  students  in  1879-^80  against  6  in  1876.  The  presiaent  and  faculty  recommend 
in  the  report  to  the  governor  for  1879-^80  that  the  present  system  of  elective  schools 
be  abolished  and  a  well  arranged  curriculum  of  4  years'  study  be  substituted,  allow- 
ing the  Latin  and  Spanish  languages  as  optional  studies,  but  excluding  Greek  and 
French,  and  making  a  certain  amount  of  daily  labor  on  farm  or  in  shop  compulsory. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theohgioal  instruction  is  given  in  a  department  of  Trinity  University,  Tehuacana 
(Cumberland  Presbyterian),  and  in  Bavlor  University,  Independence  (Baptist),  which 
presents  a  special  theological  course  tor  students  preparing  for  the  ministiy.  The 
former  i*eports  14  undergraduate  students  during  187^-^9,  the  latter  11. 

There  was  no  school  for  legal  training,  the  law  department  of  Trinity  University 
having  been  suspended  in  1878-^79. 

The  only  medical  school  reporting  is  the  Texas  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  Gal- 
veston. In  this  the  requirements  for  graduation  are  those  prescribed  by  the  American 
Me<lical  Association :  3  years  of  medical  study,  including  2  terms  of  lectures,  the  latt^^r 
extending  over  20  weeks.  The  student  must  also  base  atlcmded  the  hospital  clinics 
and  dissected  during  2  courses. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUBIB. 

The  Texas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Austin,  founded  in  1856,  reported  for 
the  year  ending  March  1, 1880,  ^ood  order,  discipline,  and  harmony  prevailing  in  all 
the  departments ;  pupils  advancing  rapidly  in  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language ; 
new  studies  introduced,  philosophy  being  adde<l  in  three  classes;  and  articulation  and 
lip  reading  taught  to  21  out  of^  the  64  pupils  present.  Work  in  the  shoe  shops  and 
practical  lessons  in  farming  and  gardening  entered  into  the  instruction  for  boyt;  the 
girls  were  taught  to  sew  and  to  do  housework. — (Report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Texas  Institution  of  Learning  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  founded  in  1858,  reports 
485  inmates  since  September,  1874  (no  records  prior  to  that),  and  84  in  June,  1880. 
Fourteen  instructors,  3  of  them  blind,  and  10  emplov6s  were  also  connected  with  the 
institution  in  1880.  Although  additional  accommodations  were  provided  in  1878-'79, 
there  was  still  great  overcrowding  of  the  building,  and  the  need  of  sufficient  room  to 
domicile  the  sexes  apart  was  felt.  This  institution  has  3  departments,  literary,  musi- 
cal, and  mechanical.  In  the  first  the  common  branches,  ancient  and  mo<lem  history, 
natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history  wore  taught;  in  the  second,  vocal  and  instro^ 
mental  music  ;  in  the  third,  broom,  mattress,  and  pillow  making,  cane  seating,  piano 
and  organ  tuning  and  repairing.  Special  attention  is  paid  in  this  (as  in  other  similar 
institntions)  to  the  study  of  music,  over  one-half  of  the  pupils  studying  this  branch. 
Piano  tuning,  introduced  in  1877-'78,  has  been  taught  with  some  success,  and  the  in- 
tention is,  with  suitable  rooms  and  appliances,  to  graduate  iirst  class  tuners  and  re- 
pairers.— (Report  and  return.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEXAS  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  in  session  at  Mexia  from  Jane  29  to  July  1, 1880.  A  nnion  with 
the  Texas  State  Teachers'  Association  was  effected,  the  hody  to  bo  called  by  the  title 
nsed  above.  After  the  callinc  of  the  meeting  to  order  and  an  introductory  address  by 
Dr.  R.  C.  Burleson,  of  Waco  University,  Governor  O.  M.  Roberts  reviewed  the  policy 
of  his  administration  in  reference  to  public  education  and  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
of  perfecting  a  thorough  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  State ;  Hon.  O.  N.  Hol- 
lingsworth  spoke  on  taxation  for  school  purposes ;  Dr.  W.  C.  Crane,  on  the  best  method 
of  securing  a  regular  attendance  of  pupils ;  Prof.  O.  H.  Cooper,  on  the  establishment 
of  a  Texas  University.  A  lecture  on  **  English  grammar''  by  Prof.  Smith  Ragsdale, 
an  essay  on  the  ''English  language,"  and  the  adoption  of  resolutions  favoring  the 
organization  of  the  Uni versi  ty  of  Texas  at  an  earl^  date  were  also  reported.  Memorials 
were  drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature  m  regard  to  changes  in  the  school  law 
and  in  regard  to  securing  donations  for  the  various  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
State.  The  subjects  of  music,  depth  of  mind,  and  elocution  were  created  by  Miss  Lay, 
Dr.  Crane,  and  Professor  Hudson  in  the  order  named.  A  prolonged  discussion  on 
changes  in  the  public  school  laws  was  participated  in  by  different  members,  and  after 
the  business  of  the  association  was  attended  to  the  meeting  adjourned,  to  assemble  at 
Corsicana  in  June,  1881. — (Texas  Joomal  of  Education. ) 

EAST  TEXAS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  semiannual  meeting  of  this  association  seems  to  have  been  in  session  at  Danger^ 
field  in  January,  1880.  The  ]^roceedings  reported  below  are  those  of  a  meeting  at 
Kellyville  in  1880,  month  not  given.  Here,  too,  the  subject  of  a  State  university  was 
discussed,  and  steps  were  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  an  educational  journal, 
which  appeared  subsequently,  August,  1880,  as  the  Texas  Journal  of  Education.  At 
the  evening  session  the  topic  under  discussion  was  "The  duty  of  the  State  to  educate 
her  citizens."  During  the  debate  the  different  speakers  favored,  on  one  side,  "  a  lib- 
eral system  of  popular  education;"  on  the  other,  "education  in  the  elementary 
branches  only."  The  second  day's  proceedings  were  marked  especially  by  a  report  of 
a  committee  on  the  public  free  school  system.  The  committee  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolutions:  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  association,  the  system 
of  public  schools  now  prevailing  in  Texas,  involving  the  community  system  and  tbe 
plan  of  general  appropriation  instead  of  local  taxation,  should  not  be  changed  in  any 
essential  particular  until,  after  fair  and  full  trial,  it  had  been  found  to  be  inefficient; 
that  private  schools  in  different  neighborhoods  be  made  as  far  as  possible  the  com- 
munity schools,  and  that  their  teachers  be  allowed  by  law  to  charge  pupils  within  tlie 
scholastic  age  tuition  fees  for  studies  other  than  those  which  are  free  by  law ;  that  tbe 
school  authorities  have  the  privilege  of  paying  to  teachers  of  well  known  skill  and 
exi>erience,  under  some  circumstances,  more  than  is  now  permitted ;  and  that  tbe 
legislature  at  its  next  session  be  asked  to  take  the  matter  of  a  wise  system  of  super- 
vision for  the  public  schools  iuto  serious  consideration,  and  to  make  such  enactments 
as  the  premises  may  require.  The  association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Marshall  in  July, 
1881.^^(Texas  Journal  of  Education.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  O.  K.  HOLUKOSWOBTH,  secretary  qf  State  board  qf  education,  Austin. 

Hon.  J.  C.  DftGress  was  State  Buperintendent  of  public  ednoation  firom  April,  1871,  until  the  latter 
part  of  1B78 ;  Mr.  HoUingsworth  the  same  from  1874  to  1876 ;  since  then,  aeoretcry  of  State  board. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BDUCATIONAIi  BTATT8 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-20) 

Youth  5-20  iu  common  schools. 
Whole   enrolment   in   public 

schools. 
Average  daily  attendance. .... 

76,375 
65,384 
72,713 

84,946 
70,904 
76,643 

88,706 
83,485 
89,475 

89,541 
70,918 
78,139 

50,023 

87 

55 

87,451 
72,093 
74,069 

50,023 

85 

57 

5,888 

77,981 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  on  youth 
of  school  age. 

Per  cent,  of  average  attend- 
ance on  youth  of  school  age. 

Youth  5-20  in  other  than  com- 

95 

90 

6,879 
72,263 

2,174 

2,576 

116 

4,913 
75,817 

2.160 

2,  SOS 
119 

mon  schools. 
Youth  5-20  in  all  schools 

SCHOOL     DISTRICTS    AND 
SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts  .... 

2,168 

2,637 

118 

2,224 

2,782 

112 

Number  of  public  schools 

Average  time  of  school  in  days. 
Towns  using  the  town  school 
system. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  the  public 

schools. 
Women  teaching  in  the  public 

schools. 
Whole  number  of  public  school 

teachers. 
Number  who  have  attended  a 

2,54S 
I5J2 

684 
3,467 
4,151 

31? 

671 
3,544 
4,215 

317 

601 
3,513 
4,114 

375 

667 
3,739 
4,406 

393 

$45  62' 
25  65 

$516,253 
625,057 

Vermont  normal  schooL 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men. . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipt  for  public  schools 
Whole  expenditure  for  them  . . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  State  fund  available 

"i486,"468' 

$532,111 
575,275 

$599:498' 

$548,815 
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TICS  OF  VEBMONT— 1870-'71  TO  1879-»80. 


1876-^6. 


1876-77. 


1877-78. 


187ft-79. 


1879-'80. 


41 


I  is 


92.577 
69,013 
71,325 

39,474 

77 

43 

6,175 

75,188 


2,371 

2,519 

121 


671 

3,688 
4,359 


|37  24 
22  48 


$480,158 
565,045 


92,925 
69,708 
73,353 

45,318 
79 

49 

6,183 

75,891 


2,373 
2,545 

7 


720 
3,608 
4,328 

434 

|34  44 
21  60 


1548,253 
537,153 


1669,087 


92,831 
71,366 
73,081 

48,638 
79 

42 

4.796 

76,162 


124 


$30  44 
20  00 


1516,893 
511,101 


74,269 
77,521 

49,231 


6,078 
79,347 


2,350 

2,573 

126 

7 


783 
3,669 
4,452 

446 

$29  12 
19  04 


1528,119 
496,169 


t669,087 


73,952 
75,238 

48,606 


317 
2,283 

625 


7,123 
81,075 


2,359 

2,597 

125 

7 


725 
3,601 
4,326 

544 

|27  84 
17  44 


$417,491 
454,285 


$669,087 


2,045 
1,728 


9 

24 

1 


f8 

68 

126 

98 

$1  28 
1  60 


D.  $110,628 
D.   41,884 


8,568 
2.525 


244 
8,812 


185 
21 


41 

134 
175 
228 


D.    $32,123 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  chief  officer  is  a  State  saperintendent  of  edacation,  who  is  elected  by  the  legis- 
latare  at  each  biennial  session. 

Town  school  officers  are  town  superintendents,  elected  annually  by  the  people,  and, 
where  the  district  system  has  been  abolished,  boards  of  3  or  6  school  directors,  elected 
for  3  years,  one- third  goin^  ont  each  year.  A  comity  examining  board  for  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers  is  appointed  by  the  town  superintendents  at  their  annual  meeting. 

Districts  have  a  moderator,  a  clerk,  a  collector  of  taxes,  a  treasurer,  1  or  3  auditors, 
and  a  prudential  committee  of  3,  elected  by  the  voters  for  1  year.  Women  may  vote 
in  school  meetings  and  have  been  eligible  to  the  offices  of  town  clerk  and  town  super- 
intendent of  schools  since  1880. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Each  town  must  sustain  one  or  more  schools  in  which  are  taught  the  common  school 
branches,  free  hand  drawing,  history,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  gObd 
behavior ;  and  any  town  may  establish  one  or  more  higher  schools  if  a  mmority  of  the 
voters  so  desire.  Text  books  are  furnished  by  the  town  or  district  to  children  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  buy  them.  Public  schools  are  supported  by  district  taxation, 
the  income  of  town  school  funds  and  of  the  United  States  deposit  funds.  The  interest 
on  the  last  is  distributed  to  towns  and  gores  of  land  on  the  basis  of  population.  One- 
half  of  the  district  and  town  school  moneys  is  apportioned  according  to  the  number 
of  children  attending  public  school,  the  other  half  without  regard  to  the  school  ponu- 
lation ;  but  when  the  sum  to  be  apportioned  reaches  $1,200  or  more  two-thirds  of  it 
are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  attendance.  If  the  selectmen  of  any  town  neglect  or 
refuse  to  assess,  collect,  or  appropriate  the  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  such  town 
forfeits  to  the  county  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  by  the 
tax,  with  costs.  Teachers  of  district  schools  must  have  certificates  of  qualification 
and  must  make  report  of  school  statistics  or  forfeit  pay.  County  teachers'  institutes 
must  be  held  by  the  State  superintendent  on  the  written  application  of  a  specified 
number  of  teachers,  and  less  formal  meetings  of  like  character  may  be  held  in  counties 
that  do  not  call  for  institutes. 

Attendance  on  public  schools  of  children  between  8  and  14  is  required  for  at  least  3 
mouths  in  the  year  unless  they  have  been  otherwise  instructed.  The  employment  in 
factories  of  children  who  have  not  complied  with  this  law  is  forbidden,  and  a  penalty 
of  from  $10  to  $20  is  imposed  on  parents,  guardians,  or  employers  who  violate  tne  law. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  school  system  made  by  law  within  the  decade 
are  these :  In  io70-71  towns  were  authorized  to  abolish  their  school  districts  and  place 
their  schools  under  a  town  board  of  school  directors,  whose  chairman  should  be  sub- 
stantially town  superintendent.  In  1674  the  State  board  of  education,  which  had  ex- 
isted from  1856  and  had  done  much  good  work,  was  abolished,  as  well  as  its  executive 
secretaryship,  and  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  edueation  was  created,  with 

Sowers  less  extensive.  In  1876  an  amendment  to  the  law  of  1870  allowed  town  school 
irectors  (for  whose  chairmen  only  pay  had  been  provided)  to  receive  such  pay  ae 
their  town  might  vote  them  at  the  time  of  their  election.  Another  authorized  towns 
that  had  abolished  the  district  system  to  restore  it  after  5  years.  Provision  was  made 
too  for  county  boards  to  examine  teachers ;  the  establishment  of  schools  for  training 
teachers  in  connection  with  any  graded  school  with  no  normal  school  adjacent  was 
allowed,  and  free  hand  drawing  was  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  taught  in  com- 
mon schools.  In  1878  the  holding  of  brief  educational  meetings  of  a  day  and  evening 
each  in  counties  that  should  not  call  for  teachers'  institutes  was  authorized  and  en- 
tered on,  and  the  continuance  of  the  3  State  normal  schools  till  1890,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, was  assured.  In  1680  women  were  made  voters  in  school  meeting^s  and  eligible 
to  town  and  district  school  offices ;  the  Vermont  College  of  Teachers  was  incorporated, 
to  give  greater  ability  for  working  out  its  aims,  whion  were  to  raise  the  standard  of 
efficiency  in  schools,  to  encourage  more  thorougn  preparation  for  school  teaching,  and 
to  make  teaching  a  more  x>ermanent  profession.  School  districts,  too,  were  required 
to  make  their  20  weeks  of  school  consecutive  for  10  weeks  in  the  early  part  and  10  in 
the  later  part  of  every  year. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

No  census  of  youth  of  school  age  having  been  taken  for  the  last  two  years  of  the 
decade,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  number  of  children  in  the  public  schools 
maintained  the  comparatively  high  proportion  (nearly  79  per  cent,  on  youth  of  school 
age)  reported  in  1877~'78.  A  considerable  increase  of  youth  in  private  and  church 
schools  made  up  in  large  measure  for  the  lessened  number  in  the  public  schools,  and,  . 
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on  the  wliole,  there  were  1»728  more  under  instruction;  but  the  average  attendance 
on  the  public  schools  fell  off  by  625,  and  against  this  there  is  no  recorded  offset.  With 
the  diminution  of  public  school  pupils  there  appears  also  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  teachers  in  State  schools,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  9  districts  and  of  24 
schools ;  but  if  this  was  a  real  falling  off  it  probably  was  fully  made  up  by  the  higher 
average  quality  of  those  employed,  as  98  more,  544  in  all,  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  whole  number  than  in  any  previous  year,  had  been  instructed  in  the  normal 
schools. 

R^SUM^  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

The  showing  for  the  decade  is  better  than  for  the  last  year  of  it.  If  the  number  of 
youth  eutitlecf  to  free  schooling  continued  the  same  as  in  1877-78,  there  was  in  the 
t-en  years  then  ending  an  increase  of  1H,4.'>C  such  youth.  Of  these,  somewhat  more 
than  half  had  been  gathered  into  the  State  schools,  besides  244  more  in  private  and 
church  schools.  The  additional  State  scholars  (8,568)  were  taught  in  165  more  dis- 
tricts, by  175  more  teachers,  and  on  an  average  for  9  more  da^s  each  year,  the  quality 
of  the  teaching,  moreover,  beiug  doubtless  better  in  the  mam,  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  year  &S  more  teachers  than  in  the  first  (544  in  all)  had  been  trained  at  the 
State  normal  schools.  There  were  21  additional  public  schools.  On  the  whole,  then, 
there  seems  to  have  been  fair  advance,  notwithstanding  a  diminution  in  the  funds  for 
State  school  work  and  consequently  m  the  wages  of  teachers,  the  disbursements  of 
the  former  being  132.123  less  in  1880  than  in  1871,  and  the  decrease  in  the  latter  (17.78 
for  males  and  $8.21  for  females  since  1874. 

crry  school  systems. 

OFFICERS. 

There  still  appears  to  be  no  general  provision  in  the  law  for  officers  of  city  school 
systems.  In  Burlington  there  is  a  board  of  school  commissioners  of  5,  composed  of 
one  from  each  ward;  in  Rutland,  a  board  of  education  of  9  members.  Both  have  city 
superintendents  of  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


Citiea. 

PopolatioB, 
cenaa«of 
1880. 

Children  of 
school  age.a 

Enrolment 
in  public 
ecbools. 

Nnmberof 
teaobers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Barlinjxtoii 

11,364 
12, 14P 

8.258 
3.432 

1.560 
2.805 

82 
64 

♦19,259 
82.643 

Ratlimd 

alnl878. 
ABDinONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Burlington  in  1879-'80  reported  30  common  schools,  with  1  male  and  31  female  teach- 
ers, 3  of  whom  had  attended  a  Vermont  normal  school.  The  schools  were  classed  as 
high,  grammar,  intermediate,  primary,  and  mixed  grades,  the  last  including  2  evening 
schools  held  tnrough  the  winter  and  fall  terms,  with  an  enrolment  of  130  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  81.  A  slight  decrease  in  the  general  attendance  was  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases.  Teachers'  meetings  were  held  on  alternate 
Saturday  forenoons  during  term  time  for  the  year.  —  (State  and  city  reports.) 

Butland  for  1879-^80  reported  42  common  schools,  with  7  male  and  57  remalo  teachers 
employed,  the  men  at  an  average  monthly  pay  of  $60.60  and  women  receiving  $26. 
There  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  of  729.  The  graded  schools  within  the  graded 
districts  are  classed  as  high  (with  a  course  of  3  years),  grammar,  intermediate,  second- 
ary, and  primary  (with  a  course  of  2  years  each).  The  enrolment  was  1,059 :  the  high 
school  having  68,  the  grammar  126,  the  intermediate  151,  secondary  268,  and  the 
primary  446. — (State  report  and  catalogue.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  XORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  3  state  Normal  Schools  at  Castleton,  Johnson,  and  Randolph  reported  for 
1879~'80  an  encouraging  progress,  having  had  a  total  attendance  of  697,  an  increase 
of  289,  and  having  graduated  92,  a  gain  of  8.  By  a  system  of  scholarships  estab- 
lished and  provided  for  by  the  State,  tuition  in  these  schools  was,  under  some  con- 
ditions, free.  In  all  there  was  an  increasing  demand  for  more  aid  from  the  State,  as 
the  schools  were  suffering  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  States  and  many  teachers 
were  going  elsewhere  to  find  superior  advantages. 

The  Castleton  school  had  4  instructors,  108  pupils,  and  graduated  25,  having  2 
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ooarses  of  1  year  each.  This  school  was  reported  as  gaining  groond  in  public  favor, 
with  encouraging  prospects  for  the  fatnre. — (State  report.) 

The  Johnson  scnool  had  a  principal  and  4  assistants,  with  an  enrolment  of  364,  and 
graduated  32.  In  the  last  two  years  the  gain  in  attendance  had  been  22  per  cent. ;  in 
number  of  gpradnates,  44  per  cent.,  while  the  recipients  of  scholarships  had  been  more 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  district,  and  their  number  increased.  During  the 
year  the  second  conrse  of  study  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  English  literature 
and  geometry.  *^  Methods  of  teaching''  had  been  added  to  both  courses,  and  increased 
attention  given  to  these.  Each  course  of  study  extended  through  a  year  and  a  half 
and  the  demand  for  more  thorough  training  would  soon  call  for  the  addition  of  the 
other  half  year.  Additions  to  the  apparatus  and  working  materials  were  made. — 
(State  report  and  catalogue. ) 

The  school  at  Randolph  (1866)  reported  7  instructors  for  18T9-'80,  a  special  teacher 
of  music,  and  a  lecturer  on  constitutional  law,  with  225  diflferent  pupils  and  a  total  at- 
tendance of  493.  Only  35  were  graduated,  as  the  number  in  the  first  course  class  had 
been  reduced  by  the  prevalence  of  measles  and  by  the  extension  of  the  course  of  study, 
but  the  second  course  class  was  considered  the  finest  ever  graduated  from  the  school. 
The  attendance  for  the  year  was  the  largest  since  the  establishment  of  the  school, 
while  the  courses  of  study  were  extended  and  the  standard  of  entrance  and  gradua- 
tion was  advanced.  A  complete  set  of  the  American  Cyclopsedia,  with  index  and 
annals,  was  added  to  the  library.  The  school  property,  including  grounds,  furniture, 
apparatus,  and  library,  was  valued  at  $9,700. — (St>ate  report.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  school  laws,  as  before  said,  require  the  State  superintendent  to  hold  annually 
an  institute  in  every  county  on  a  written  application  of  25  teachers  in  most  counties 
or  of  15  in  two  sparsely  settled  ones.  These  are  to  be  held  at  a  time  when  the  common 
schools  are  not  m  session  and  are  not  to  cover  more  than  3  days  each.  There  is  pro- 
vision for  the  employment  of  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  efficieucy 
and  interest  to  such  institutes,  the  expenses  incurred  not  to  exceed  $2^  a  day.  Two 
were  reported  in  1880  and  two  in  1879,  the  same  two  counties,  Orange  and  Windham, 
applying  for  them  and  the  attendance  in  each  reaching  about  100  on  an  average. 

In  1878  the  legislature  provided  that,  in  counties  where  institutes  were  not  called 
for  before  July  I  in  any  year,  educational  meetings  of  a  day  and  evening  each  might 
be  held,  the  number  of  such  in  a  county  not  to  be  less  than  3  nor  more  than  5  in  any 
year,  and  the  expense  for  assistants,  &c.,  not  to  exceed  $12  a  meeting.  In  accoi*dance 
with  this  law,  44  such  meetings  were  held  by  the  State  superintendent,  with  various 
assistants,  and  2  more  in  1880,  lof  them  in  February,  the  other  in  July.  The  exercises 
were  similar  to  those  of  institutes,  the  attendance  considerable,  and  the  results  en- 
couraging. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  makes  provision  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  in  districts  sustain- 
ing more  than  one  school,  whenever  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  such  district  shall 
decide  to  have  them  taught ;  and  any  town  may  by  vote  establish  one  or  more  central 
schools  for  advanced  pupils,  to  be  supported  by  tuition  fees  from  pupils,  and,  when 
necessary,  by  a  tax  which  prudential  committees  are  authorized  to  assess.  These 
committees  may  also  make  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  public  school  pupils  In 
academies  that  are  located  in  the  district  or  in  an  a4joining  district,  if  a  majority  of 
the  voters  so  decide.  All  incorporated  academies  must  report  annually  to  the  State 
superintendent.  No  statistics  of  graded  schools  can  be  given  later  than  for  1878-'79, 
when  19  reported  a  total  of  6,044  students,  of  whom  130  were  in  college  preparatory 
courses. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of 
colleges,  see  Tables  TV,  Vl,  and  VII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statis- 
tics, see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  UniverBxiy  of  Vermont,  which  includes  the  State  Agricultural  College,  is  a  non- 
sectarian  institution  at  Bnriincton.  The  Agricultural  College  dates  from  1865 ;  the 
university  proper  was  chartered  in  1791,  organized  in  1800,  and  graduated  its  first  class 
of  4  in  1804.  Continuing  through  the  next  decade  it  turned  out  annually  classes  of 
about  11  persons,  but  during  the  war  of  1612  the  courses  were  suspended^  and  for 
several  years  thereafter  there  were  only  4  or  5  members  to  a  class.    Just  pnor  to  the 
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civil  war  a  period  of  great  prosperity  was  reported.  Again  there  was  a  decline  lor  a 
few  years,  but  latterly  the  classes  have  averaged  good  numbers,  while  the  finaDcial 
resources  and  capacity  for  instruction  have  gained  wonderfully.    There  are  now  27 

Erofessors  reported  for  1860  against  the  13  of  20  years  ago,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
as  been  correspondingly  improved  and  broadened.  The  university  property  was 
valued  in  18d0  at  |285,CK)0  and  the  yearly  income  (including  $8,130  annual  interest  on 
the  congressional  fund  for  support  of  the  Agricultural  College)  was  about  $21,661. 
The  course  of  instruction  has  not  varied  much  during  the  decade  1870-1880.  A  literary 
and  scientific  course  was  added  in  1871-^2  and  the  degree  of  b.  s.  was  after  that  date 
only  given  on  completion  of  a  4  years'  course,  instead  of  the  3  years  required  before. 
Women  were  admitted  to  both  academic  and  scientific  departments  in  1871.  Three 
departments  are  reported :  arts,  applied  science,  and  medicine.  The  first  comprises 
the  usual  academic  course ;  the  second  is  subdivided  into  courses  in  agriculture  and 
related  branches,  chemistry,  engineering,  and  mining.  The  literary-scientific  course 
(mentioned  above)  omits  Greek  and  adds  certain  scientific  branches.  The  degrees 
bestowed  by  the  university  ares,  a.,  ph.  b.,  c.  e.,  andM.  D.  In  all  departments  1,565 
students  were  reported  within  the  decade,  the  numbers  gradually  increasing  from  11& 
to  129. — (Catalogues  and  return.) 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebury  (Congregational),  has  a  4  years'  classical  course,  but 
depends  on  academic  and  high  schools  for  all  preparatory  work.  In  1880  there  were 
39  students. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

As  above  stated,  the  university  gives  equal  privileges  to  both  sexes.  Similar  in- 
■titutions,  but  of  lower  grade,  for  women  only  may  be  found  in  Table  YUI.  For  the 
summary,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  (the  department  of  applied  science  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity), Burlington,  was  organized  in  1865  as  one  of  the  schools  of  science  endowed 
with  the  national  land  grant.  The  courses  are  civil  engineering,  theoretical  and 
applied  chemistry,  agriculture  and  related  branches,  metallurgy  and  mining  engi- 
neering; also  a  literary-scientific  course  (as  noted  under  Superior  Instruction),  and  a 
winter  course  for  farmers,  in  which  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  physics,  entomol- 
ogy, stock  breeding,  dairying,  fruit  and  bee  culture,  road  making,  and  farm  accounts 
are  treated.  Since  1872  the  4  years'  course  entitles  to  B.  s. ;  prior  to  that  date  3  years 
only  were  required.  Sixteen  full  course  students  were  reported  in  1879-'80  and  2  in  a 
partial  course. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

Nonckik  University  Scientific  and  Military  College,^  Northfield,  embraces  the  usual 
studies  of  a  good  scientific  education  and  gives  special  attention  to  civil  engineering 
and  military  science.  Students  desiring  to  go  into  business  after  ^aduating  have  the 
privilege  of  instruction  in  commercial  law,  book-keeping,  and  kindred  studies.  The 
regular  course  in  this  college  is  4  years. — (Catalogue.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

There  is  no  provision  in  this  State  for  iheological  or  legal  instruction. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  organized  in  1823,  continued  to 
1837,  then  suspended,  and  was  again  opened  in  1854.  As  a  ^'regular"  school  the 
requirements  are  3  years  of  study,  attendance  on  2  full  lecture  courses  Tof  only  17  weeks 
each,  however),  the  final  lecture  course  to  be  in  this  college,  and  a  tnesis.  A  graded 
course  to  cover  3  years  is  allowed.  Statistics  of  1880:  8  resident  professors,  ll  non- 
resident, 145  students  (5  of  them  having  already  degrees  in  letters  or  science),  and  49 
graduates  at  the  commencement  in  1879.  No  examination  for  admission  is  required, 
chemical  laboratory  work  is  optional,  and  medical  botany  is  not  required  for  a 
diploma. — (Announcement  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

No  institutions  for  such  unfortunates  are  to  be  found  in  this  State.  The  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  had  6  pupils  from  Vermont  in  1880;  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass.,  4  pupils;  and  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  received  $1,925  in  1880  from  Vermont  in 
payment  for  Vermont  pupils. — (Reports.) 

>The  catalogne  for  1881-'82  rei>orta  as  from  Lewis  College,  the  name  having  been  changed  in 
of  Charles  H.  liewis,  ll.  d.,  an  almnnos  who  gives  to  his  ahna  mater  a  handsome  endowment. 

21  E 
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REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Vermont  Reform  School,  at  Yergennes,  established  in  November,  1865,  bat  first 
opened  Jane  14,  1866,  reoeives  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  15.  The  whole  namber 
of  inmates  since  1866  is  619;  remaining  in  Jaly,  1880,  122.  Four  hoars  a  day  are 
devoted  to  instraction  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
and  geometry;  6  hoars  to  labor  on  the  form,  in  the  shops,  sewing  room,  and  laondiy. 
Daring  the  two  years  ending  with  Jaly,  1880,  the  boys  earned  $6,276  in  the  shops,  and 
it  is  stated  that  if  the  frames,  for  which  the  cane  is  prepared ,  could  be  made  here,  the 
income  woald  be  largelv  increased.  Commendable  improvement  was  reported  in  Doth 
school  and  work,  as  well  as  a  generally  prosperous  state  of  the  institution. — (Biennial 
report.) 

HOMES  AND  ASYLUMS  FOR  ORPHAN  OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Two  such  institutions  report  for  1879-'80:  the  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  incor- 
porated and  organized  in  18455,  and  the  Providence  Orphan  Asylum,  organized  in  1854, 
but  incorporate  in  1866.  Both  are  in  Burlington.  The  former  has  had  450  inmates 
since  the  foundation  (75  in  1879~'80),  to  whom  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
cane  seating  and  ceneral  work  were  taaght ;  the  latter,  1,365  inmates  (90  in  1880), 
who  also  learned  Uie  three  ''R's,''  with  sewing,  washing,  and  cooking  for  girls,  and 
farming  for  boys.  The  first  mentioned  admits  children  firom  4  to  12  years  of  age  and 
requires  them  to  leave  at  18 ;  the  last  admits  from  2  to  10  years  and  requires  t^e  boys 
to  leave  at  12  years  of  age  and  the  girls  at  15,  but  places  them  in  good  families. — 
(Returns. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

VERMONT  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCLA.TION. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  was  held  August  4-6, 1880,  at  Bellows  Falls.  Among 
the  topics  treated  were  "Rights  of  the  pupil;"  "Home  influence,"  in  which  Hon.  G. 
A.  Davis  appealed  to  the  parents  for  correct  home  principles  and  influences  as  an  aid 
to  the  child's  education;  **The  teacher's  outfit;"  and  "Discipline,"  the  need  of  self 
mastery  and  the  importance  of  attention,  diligence,  and  obedience  being  set  forth  in 
this  last.  Hon.  Edward  Conant  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  changes  in  the  educa- 
tional field  during  the  last  twenty-two  years.  The  question  "Ought  teachers  to  be- 
examined  by  teachers  and  ought  licenses  to  be  given  for  life  T"  was  discussed  by  sev- 
eral members.  In  "Methods  of  classical  study,"  H.  H.  Shaw,  of  Northfield,  urged 
greater  thoroughness  in  teaching  the  elements  of  a  language.  A  report  on  normal 
schools,  calling  for  needed  enlargement  and  improvement  through  increased  State 
appropriations  and  more  efiective  State  aid,  was  approved  by  the  association.  Mr. 
Bicknell,  of  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  spoke  on  "Educational  papers 
for  teachers;"  Prof.  W.  K.  Shipman,  of  Tufts  College,  on  "The  personality  of  the 
teacher  as  a  factor  in  education,^'  in  which  the  need  of  live,  enthusiastic  teachers  was 
urged;  J.  S.  Cilley,  on  "Language;"  and  a  eulogy  was  delivered  on  the  late  Dr.  Jacob 
S.  Spaulding,  of  Barre.  The  committee  appointed  in  1879  to  report  on  the  formation 
of  a  pedagogic  association  of  professional  teachers  was  continued,  with  instructions  to 
report  at  an  early  day,  and  after  the  usual  business  exercises  the  meeting  adjourned.— 
(New-England  Journal  of  Education. ) 

VERMONT  COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS. 

During  1880  the  Vermont  teachers  endeavored  to  organize  an  association  (with  the 
above  titlej  to  which  only  educators  of  proved  ability  and  experience  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Tne  chief  object  was  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  among  teachers 
and  to  improve  the  course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  in  all  grades,  from  the 

Srimarvtothe  completion  of  the  high  school  or  academic  course. ^ — (New-England 
oumal  of  Education. } 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PRINCIPAL  JACOB  S.   SPAULDING,   LL.  D. 

Mr.  Spaulding  was  bom  in  Wilmington,  Mass.,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  in  the  class  of  1841.  His  field  of  labor  was  at  the  academies  of  Bakersfield 
and  Barre,  in  Vermont.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  principal  of  Barre  Academy  for 
twenty-five  years.  A  man  of  excellent  judgment  and  a  heart  abounding  in  good  feel- 
ing and  good  wishes,  his  great  desire  was  to  benefit  those  under  his  charge,  and  to  that 
end  he  labored  with  earnest  and  imselfish  devotion  of  purpose.  He  died  on  April  29, 
1880,  at  Barre. — (Journal  of  Education.) 

1  The  organization  Tras  completed  at  Montpelicr,  March  18,  1881,  and  the  first  public  meeting  was 
announcea  for  Angost  0  of  that  year,  at  Northfield. 
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CHDEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEE. 

Hon.  Bdwabd  Cohaut,  State  aupttintmdent  of  education,  Randolph  J 

[Third  term,  187^1880.] 

Hon.  John  H.  French  wm  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  from  1870  to  1874;  Hon.  Bdwaid 
Conant,  State  superintendent  of  education  from  1874  on. 

Ifr.  Oonant's  successor,  Hon.  Justus  Dartt,  will  fill  the  office  ttom  December,  1880,  to  December,  1882. 
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SUMMARY  OP  BDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1870-^. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 


White  vouth  5-21 

Colored  yoath  5-21 

Whole  nnmber  of  school  age , 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  public  schools 

Whole  reported  enrolment 

Whites  in  average  dailv  attendance.. 
Colored  in  average  daily  attendance  . 

Whole  average  &ily  attendance 

Whites  studying  higher  branches  . . . . 

Colored  studying  higher  branches 

Pupils  supplied  with  free  text  books  . 

Pupils  in  private  schools 

Number  of  these  in  high  grades 


SCHOOI^  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Schools  for  white  pupils 

Schools  for  colored  pupils 

Whole  number  of  public  schools  d 

Number  of  these  graded 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

School-honses  used 

School-houses  owned  by  districts 

School-houses  built  during  the  year.... 
Valuation  of  all  public  school  property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 


White  teachers  in  public  schools 

Colored  teachers  in  public  schools 

Whole  numberof  teachers  in  public  schools 

Number  of  men  teaching 

Number  of  women  teaching 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

Teachers  in  private  schools 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools  . 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Amount  of  permanent  fund  < 


229,608 

151,654 

0411,104 

89,734 

38,554 

128,288. 

52,270 

23,452 

75,722 

04,365 


1871-^. 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


25,948 


247,002 

164,019 

411,021 

119,641 

46,736 

166,377 

69,116 

26,372 

95,488 

6,195 


2,664 


93 
"190 


2,521 
493 
3,014 
1,951 
1,063 
132  36 
26  33 
1,365 


7,477 
20,477 
10,157 


2,788 
907 

3,695 
107 
114 

3,559 
504 


1387,672 


3,493 
360 
3,853 
2,570 
1,283 
$30  58 
28  25 
1,479 


253,411 

170,696 

424,107 

113,263 

47,596 

160,859 

64,709 

26,466 

91,175 


5,789 


2,787 
909 

3,696 
123 
104 

3,414 

764 

315 

$524,638 


3,378 
379 
3,757 
2,434 
1,323 
$32  00 
32  00 


259,509 

177,317 

436,826 

121,789 

52,066 

173,875 

69,929 

28,928 

96,657 


4,466 


2,906 
994 

3,902 
155 
108 

3,638 

1,034 

263 

1662,501 


3,472 
490 
3,962 
2,529 
1,433 
$32  74 
32  15 


$775, 42«$1, 023,  OOOfl,  020, 551 
923,256      950,417  1,006,989 


|1,546,069|$1,500,000 


a  This  inoladM  a  school  popabttion  of  20.842  in  8  cities  where  th^r»oea  wore  not  dlatJngniahwl. 
b  Including  29,842  pupils  in  1870-71  not  dlstingalshed  as  to  raoe. 
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1874-75. 


1875-76. 


280,149 

202,640 

4®.  789 

129,545 

54,941 

184,486 

74,056 

29,871 

103,927 

6,340 

454 

4,025 

18,259 

5,026 


3,121 

1,064 

4,185 

155 

112 

4,561 

1,256 

292 

•^7,181 


3,723 
539 
4,262 
2,711 
l,551i 
t33  52^ 
28  71 
1,319 


137,678 

62,178 

199,856 

80,521 

34,722 

115,243 

6,890 

492 

3,717 


1876-77. 


139,931 

65,043 

204,974 

82,029 

35,814 

117,843 

6,879 

628 

3,683 


3,357 

1,181 

4,538 

161 

113 

5,825 

1,499 

333 

$851,731 


3,984 
636, 
4,6201 
2,913 
1,707 
$34  95 
30  37 


3,442 

1,230 

4,672 

164 

112 


4,069 
671 
4,740 
2,967 
1,773 
$33  10 
27  37 


11, 215, 35311, 215, 325  $1, 102, 113 
1,023,396,  1,069,679  1,050,347 


1877-78. 


140,472 

61,772 

202,244 

82,164 

34,300 

116,464 

7,042 

672 

3,545 


3,399 

1,146 

4,545 

177 

107 

4,144 

1,977 

250 


1878-'79. 


280,849 

202,852 

483,701 

72,306 

35,768 

108,074 

44,540 

21,231 

65,771 

4,237 

489 

1,856 


1,816 
675 

2,491 
128 
107 


2,032 
126 


1969, 317  $1, 012, 503 11, 088, 957 


3,930 
673 
4,603 
2,863 
1,750 
$32  19 
27  14 


$938,381 
963,895 


2,089 
415 
2,504 
1,410 
1,094 
$30  05 
24  73 


1879-^80. 


314,827 

240,980 

555,807 

152,136 

68,600 

220,736 

89,640 

38,764 

128, 404 

6,627 

635 

4,290 

26,470 

5.273 


3,598 
1,256 

4,854 
205 
113 


2,395 
216 
$1,177,545 


4,088 
785 
4,873 
3,009 
1,864 
$29  20 
24  65 
1,609 


^1 

m 

Q 


I.  33,978 
I.  38,128 
I.  72,106 
I.  79,830 
I.  32,832 
1.112,662 


45,100 
17,533 
62,633 

2,390 
146 

2,434 


1,782 

581 

2,363 

77 

6 


1.85,219 
1.89,326 
61.144,703 
1.62,402 
1.30,046 
1.92,448 
1.37,370 
1.15,312 
1.52,682 


I.       522 


I.    1,990 


20 


I.         363 
I.  90 

I.  $88, 588; 


I.    2,205- 


1,999,  I. 
370'  I. 
2,369;  I. 
1,599!  I. 
770,  .1. 
$0  85!  D.  $3  m 
08  D.  1  68 
I.       244 


1,567 

292 

1,859 

1,058 

801 


$670, 706  $1, 290, 288,1.  $619, 582 
570,389       946,1091.   375,720 


$1. 430. 645$1, 430, 645  $1, 430, 645 $1, 430, 645$1, 428, 245 $1, 468, 765   I.  $40, 520 


eThifl  incladea  botb  races. 

d  Each  grade  of  1  teacher  in  a  graded  school  is  counted  a  school. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS.  V 

The  officers  haying  general  charge  of  school  affairs  are  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  elected  by  the  legislature  for  4  years,  and  a  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, composed  of  the  superintendent,  the  governor,  and  the  attorney  general. 

Local  officers  are  county  school  superintendents,  appointed  by  the  State  board  of 
education  for  4  years  and  confirmed  by  the  senate;  county  school  boards,  composed  of 
the  county  school  superintendent  and  district  school  trustees;  school  trustee  electoral 
boards,  composed  or  the  county  superintendent,  county  jud&re,  and  county  attorney ; 
district  trustees,*  appointed  by  the  school  trustee  electonu  board ;  and  subdistrict 
directors,  elected  by  the  voters  of  subdistricts  for  three  years  or  appointed  by  the 
district  school  board  in  case  the  subdistrict  fails  to  elect. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  new  State  constitution  of  1870  made  provision  for  a  uniform  system  of  public 
free  schools;  it  set  apart  for  their  support  the  annual  interest  on  the  literary  fund,  a 
capitation  tax  of  $1  on  all  men  over  21,  and  a  State  tax  of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than 
5  mills  on  the  dollar,  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  youth  5  to  21, 
as  determined  by  a  census  to  be  taken  every  5  years.  Counties  and  districts  were 
allowed  to  raise  additional  sums  by  tax,  not  to  exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar.  Under 
advice  of  the  State  superintendent,  however,  county  and  district  taxation  has  been 
restricted  horn  the  first  to  10  cents  on  1100.  except  in  the  county  of  Alexandria,  which 
may  impose  the  ftdl  amount  permitted  bytne  constitution  if  thiee-fourths  of  the  voters 
are  willing.  The  amount  of  State  tax  levied,  subject  to  the  constitutional  limit  of 
5  mills,  is  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  legislature.  No  State  money  is  to  be 
paid  to  a  district  that  has  not  sustained  a  school  at  least  5  months.  Schools  are  to  be 
graded  in  all  localities  where  the  number  of  children  is  sufficient ;  they  are  free  to  all 
persons  5-21,  but  white  and  colored  are  not  to  be  taught  in  the  same  school.  The 
branches  prescribed  bv  law  are  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  geography ;  no  others  may  be  admitted  except  by  special  regulations,  one  of  these 
being  that  the  plan  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  county  school  board.  Teachers  are 
chosen  by  subdistrict  directors,  but  are  employed  by  the  district  trustees.  To  be  thus 
employed  and  to  receive  pay  from  public  funds,  they  must  have  certificates  from  county 
superintendents.  These  certificates  are  of  two  grades,  good  for  1  and  2  years  respec- 
tively, the  higher  or  professional  certificate  representing  superior  ability,  experience, 
attainments,  and  success.  Teachers  are  required  to  keep  a  daily  register  and  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  their  county  institutes,  suffering  no  loss  of  ]pay  for  time  thus  spent 
unless  the  session  is  longer  than  one  week.  Each  county  superintendent  is  required  to 
hold  at  least  one  such  institute  during  the  scholastic  year. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

Few  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  in  the  school  law  of  1870.  In  1871-72 
it  was  enacted  that  preference  should  be  given  to  graded  schools  in  all  localities 
where  the  number  of  children  should  be  sufficient.  In  1874-75  provision  was  made 
for  the  introduction  of  higher  branches  into  the  schools  when  in  accordance  with  the 
judgment  of  county  and  district  boards,  the  purpose  being  to  encourage  a  grade  of  in- 
struction intermediate  between  the  common  school  and  college,  and  such  branches 
were  authorized  as  are  necessary  to  qualify  pupils  to  become  teachers  as  well  as  to  fit 
for  college.  In  1876-77  the  term  of  county  superintendents  was  lengthened  from  3 
years  to  4,  and  their  pay,  which  had  been  iu' proportion  to  the  population  and  schools 
of  their  respective  counties,  was  increased  for  the  larger  counties  and  made  tiO  depend 
on  population  only.  District  boards  of  school  trustees  were  required  to  be  appointed 
by  county  school  trustee  electoral  boards,  instead  of  by  the  State  board  of  education. 
In  1877-78  arrangements  were  made  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  subdistricts  for 
white  and  black  schools,  and  to  have  each  alternate  school  open  for  the  first  5  months 
and  the  remaining  ones  for  the  second  5  months  of  the  school  year. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  year  that  closed  July  31,  1880,  is  reported  by  State  Superintendent  Rnffiier  te 
have  been  the  best  for  the  public  schools  since  the  organization  of  the  new  system  in 
1870.  The  number  of  such  schools,  the  enrolment  and  average  attendance,  and  the 
teachers  employed  were  each  about  double  that  of  the  troublous  year  preceding; 
while  77  more  schools  were  graded,  363  more  buildings  were  owned  by  school  districts, 
188,588  were  thus  added  to  the  value  of  school  property,  and  the  average  school  term 
for  the  State  was  lengthened  by  6  days.  Then ,  too,  *  *  an  increased  amount  of  State  school 
money  was  turned  over/'  and  the  districts  seem  to  have  come  up  encouragingly  to  the 

1  Those  are  for  magisterial  districts,  answering  to  northern  townships. 
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help  of  the  State  by  raising  local  fands.  Yet,  while  there  was  a  greatly  larger  outlay 
for  teachers  and  school-house  expenses,  there  was  almost  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
administration  of  the  system  and  a  decided  reduction  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  educa- 
tion ;  4his  was  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  pay  of  the  teachers,  their  averaffe  monthly 
wages  being  now  below  the  rate  of  any  previous  year.  A  census  of  youth  of  school 
ase  taken  in  1880,  the  first  since  1875,  showed  an  increase  in  5  years  of  73,018,  or 
14,604  a  year.  More  than  half  of  this  increase  consisted  of  colored  youth,  from  wliich 
class,  as  the  preceding  table  shows,  a  comparatively  small  proportion  is  gathered  into 
the  schools.  The  percentage  of  colored  enrolled  and  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
last  year,  however,  was  fairly  up  to  that  of  previous  years.  The  teaching  for  the  year 
through  the  influence  of  county  and  private  institutes  is  believed  to  have  been  better 
than  at  any  time  before,  while  through  2  large  State  institutes  held  for  white  teachers 
at  the  university  and  for  colored  ones  at  Lynchburg  in  the  vacation  of  1880,  with  aid 
from  the  Peabody  fund,  a  foundation  for  much  improvement  in  friture  teaching  has 
DO  doubt  been  laid. 

PROGRESS  IN  TEN  YEARS. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  decade,  the  first  also  of  the  public  school  system,  the 
superintendent  says  Virginia  had  an  attendance  of  white  cnildren  in  public  schools 
50  per  cent,  greater  than  had  in  any  previous  year  been  enrolled  in  all  the  schools,  and 
twice  as  large,  counting  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  increased 
steadily  (except  in  1873)  up  to  1877,  when  it  reached  204,974.  The  failure  of  State 
funds  caused  a  falling  off  of  over  2,700  in  1878  and  of  nearly  97,000  in  1879 ;  but,  funds 
returning,  in  1880  the  schools  and  attendance  doubled.  The  number  of  graded  schools 
having  more  than  1  teacher  has  risen  frt>m  70  to  205,  but  there  has  been  no  material 
.  rise  in  the  average  length  of  school  term,  the  highest  average  reached  having  been  in 
the  second  year.  The  average  pay  of  teachers  scarcely  held  its  own,  but  the  tendency 
was  upward  until  the  financial  embarrassments  of  1878  and  1879  made  it  necessary  to 
reduce  expenditures.  School-house  building  progressed  fairly;  there  were  2,395 
houses  owned  by  the  districts  in  1880  against  190  in  1871.  The  style  of  buildings  has 
varied  greatly,  the  cost  ranging  from  $100  and  $200  to  |25,000.  ImproTed  deeika  and 
seats  are  being  gradually  introduced;  blackboards  are  general,  though  not  universal ; 
and  other  appuances,  such  as  globes  and  wall  maps,  are  found  in  the  larger  towns. 
The  work  of  protecting  and  oeautifying  school  premises  by  trees,  paint,  and  good 
fences  has  only  been  begun.  Superintendent  Ruffiier  notes,  as  an  important  element, 
although  one  which  cannot  be  tabulated,  a  decided  and  steady  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  public  appreciation  of  them.  It  is  shown 
that  attendance  on  private  schools  advanced  somewhat,  and  that,  therefore,  the  vast 
work  done  by  the  public  schools  was  largely  clear  gain. 

That  the  colored  people  of  the  State  have  not  had  their  fair  proportion  of  schools 
the  superintendent  shows  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  sustained  for  the  two  races, 
with  tne  population  of  each  respectively ;  but  he  says  that  after  looking  into  the  mat- 
ter carefully  he  cannot  find  any  evidences  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  school  boards. 
The  white  people,  he  says,  have  an  advanta^  over  the  colored  in  the  greater  density 
of  their  population,  as*well  as  in  their  superior  wealth,  which  enables  them  to  supple- 
ment the  pay  of  teachers,  to  furnish  their  children  proper  clothing,  and  to  dispense 
with  their  labor.  The  proportion  of  total  and  of  average  atten£mce  frt)m  year  to 
year  between  the  races  was  singularly  uniform,  except  that  in  1873.  a  year  of  relapse 
with  the  whites,  there  was  a  gam  in  the  attendance  of  colored  pupils.  The  record  for 
the  10  years  is  a  creditable  one  for  the  State,  and  much  of  that  credit,  it  may  now  be 
said,  belongs  to  the  superintending  head  of  the  school  system,  who  with  remarkable 
fidelity  has  piloted  it  through  many  difficulties,  has  courageously  battled  for  it  against 
all  assaults,  and  will  leave  it  to  a  successor  in  March,  1882,  a  splendid  monument  of 
what  perseverance,  bravery,  and  well  directed  skill  can  accomplish  in  twelve  years. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

Since  1870  a  total  of  $206,000  has  been  given  by  the  trustees  of  this  fund  to  aid  edu- 
<iation  in  Virginia,  because  the  people  there  and  the  authorities  were  ready  to  do  their 
part.  During  the  year  1880  the  superintendent  reported  $5,200  received  at  his  office, 
which  was  to  be  used  "chiefly  for  the  improvement  of  teachers."  Of  this  sum  $1^500 
were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools,  $200  to  the  Educational  Journal  of  Vir- 
ginia, $3,5(H)  to  teachers'  institutes,  nearly  $3,000  of  this  sum  being  used  at  the  6 
weeks'  institutes  at  the  university  and  Lynchburg  already  mentioned.  Then,  besides 
the  $5,200  thus  passed  through  the  State  office,  $500  were  given  to  the  Hampton  Nor- 
mal and  Agricultural  Institute,  and  $1,600  for  scholarships  at  the  Nashville  Normal 
CoUege ;  in  all,  $7,300  for  1880.— (State  report.) 

kinderoXrten. 

Two  of  these  schools  report  for  1880,  the  American  Kindergarten,  Lynchburg,  and 
the  Kindergarten  connected  with  the  Leache-Wood  Seminary,  Norfolk.    For  statia 
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tics,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  them,  see  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

PubUc  school  boards,  composed  of  not  more  than  3  trustees  from  each  ward,  or  3  for 
each  school  district  in  case  there  are  no  wards,  attend  to  the  school  affairs  of  cities 
and  towns.  In  cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  the  State  board  of  education  ap- 
points a  city  superintendent  of  schools. — (School  laws.) 

STATISTICS,  o 


CiUes. 

Popalation, 
censofl  of 

1880. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Average 
daily   at- 
tendance. 

Komberof 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
tore. 

Alexandria 

Danville 

13,659 
7,526 
15,959 
21,966 
21,656 
11,390 
63,650 

4,582 
2,126 
4,907 
6,695 
6,392 
3,210 
21,586 

20 
14 
31 
28 

1,048 
1.059 
1,815 
1  ffi.^ 

804 

519 

1,070 

1,117 

1,492 

17 
14 
31 
26 

$11,131 

5,999 

19,525 

16,214 

bl5, 146 

9,640 

83,802 

Lvncliburir. ........ 

Norfolk 

Pet^jTHbnrg 

33              2,020 

14  1            1,010 

118  '            f4  fill 

Portsmontb 

lUchmond 

611  1                 14 
5,130  1               199 

a  The  statistics,  except  in  the  case  of  population  and  expenditure,  are  taken  from  the  State  report. 
(State  report. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Alexandria  reports  school  property  worth  $26,000  in  1880,  with  1,150  sittings  in  the 
public  and  1,200  in  private  and  parochial  schools;  the  primary  and  grammar  the  only 
grades  in  this  city,  the  former  having  au  attendance  of  56  pupils  a  day  to  a  teacher, 
the  latter,  38 ;  and  the  schools  open  197  days.  Institutes  were  held  once  a  month,  the 
teachers  attending  with  great  punctuality  and  profiting  by  the  discussions.  A  table 
of  enrolment  and  attendance  for  the  decade  presents  au  enrolment  of  1,109  in  1871  to 
1.049  in  1880,  and  an  average  attendance  of  652  in  1871  to  804  in  the  latter  year.  Al- 
tnongh  no  high  school  is  reported,  there  are  said  to  have  been  121  popils  studying  the 
higher  branches. —  (Report,  return,  and  State  report.) 

iJanville  reports  500  sittings  for  study  in  14  schools,  located  in  2  buildings,  valued, 
with  grounds  and  sites,  at  $20,100.  The  public  schools  were  taught  IbO  days  by 
teachers  who  received  as  average  monthly  salary,  males,  $63.95,  females,  $37. 18.  In  the 
private  and  parochial  schools  'SA6  pupils  were  enrolled. — (Return  and  State  report.) 

Lynchburg  had  20  primary  school  rooms,  7  grammar,  and  4  high,  in  6  buildings, 
valued  at  $34,000.  An  average  daily  attendance  to  a  teacher  of  37.3S  pupils  in  tne 
lowest  and  21  in  the  highest  grade  is  reported.  There  were  110  whites  studying  the 
higher  branches.  The  schools,  which  held  1,075  sittings,  were  taught  194  days. 
Private  and  parochial  schools  enrolled  590  pupils. — (State  report  and  return.) 

Norfolk  valued  its  7  school  buildings,  with  1,320  sittings  for  study,  at  $59,000 :  had 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  43  pupils  to  a  teacher,  reporting  no  special  teacners ; 
kept  the  schools  open  191  days ;  had  174  white  and  85  colored  nupils  studying  the 
higher  branches ;  and  reported  8  rooms  in  private  and  church  scnools,  with  an  esti- 
mated enrolment  of  550  pupils. — (Return  and  State  report.) 

Petersburg  divided  her  33  schools  into  18  white  and  15  colored,  all  taught  by  white 
teachers,  at  a  salary  of  $75  for  males  and  $46.01  for  females.  The  average  monthly 
enrolment  to  each  teacher  in  1879-^80  was  56 ;  number  supplied  with  text  books  at 
public  expense,  104 ;  number  studying  higher  branches,  all  whites,  80.  Of  the  4,000 
colored  children  in  the  city  of  school  age  not  more  than  1,200  were  enrolled  during  the 
year  in  either  private  or  public  schools,  and  considerable  irregularity  on  the  p^  of 
white  pupils  was  also  reported,  so  that  the  superintendent  fears  that  the  advantages 
of  education  are  not  understood  by  all. — (State  report.) 

Portsmouth  had  10  white  schools  and  4  colored,  all  ta.ught  by  white  teachers,  at  a 
salary  of  $72.50  a  month  for  men  and  $38.50  for  women.  Twenty-eight  white  pupils 
were  reported  studying  higher  branches. —  (State  report.) 

Itichmond  reported  12  different  school  buildiuj^s,  valued,  with  furniture  and  grounds, 
at  $259,603.  The  number  of  sittings  for  study  in  public  schools  was  5,840;  in  private 
schools^  3,500.  There  were  2  high  school  buildings,  with  390  sittings,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  studying  the  higher  branches  was  347  whites  and  65  colored.  The  male 
teachers  received  $86.69  as  average  monthly  salary ;  the  women,  $42.15.  The  avera^ 
daily  attendance  to  a  teacher  was,  in  primary  grades  40,  in  grammar  36,  in  high  2o ; 
school  days  taught,  168. — (State  report  and  return.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  hy  means  of  various  normal  institutes 
and  of  the  following  schools :  The  Valley  Normal  School,  Bridsewater,  organized  in 
1873;  Hampton  Normal  Institate,  Hampton,  1868 ;  St.  Stephens  Normal  School,  at 
Petersbarff,  1871 ;  and  Shenandoah  Valley  Normal  School,  Strashorg,  1873.  The  first 
meotionea  has  reported  in  different  past  years  primaxy  (model  school),  interme- 
diate, grammar,  business,  teachers',  ana  classical  denartments.  The  Hampton  Normal 
originated  in  1861,  a  day  school  beinff  opened  unaer  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  In  April,  186§  (after  purchasing  and  fitting  up  buildings), 
the  normal  school  was  opened,  with  15  pupils,  on  the  manual  labor  basis.  The  range 
of  studies  included  little  more  than  the  common  English  branches,  the  purpose  bein^ 
to  qualify  the  students  for  teaching  primary  schools ;  a  portion  of  the  time  of  eacS 
student  was  also  to  be  devoted  to  manual  labor.  In  June,  1870,  the  institution 
received  a  charter  from  the  assembly,  and  in  March,  1872,  received  one-third  of  the 
agricultural  college  land  grant  of  the  State.  The  property  has  grown  to  be  so  con- 
siderable that  the  number  of  students  and  emplov^  upon  the  ground  is  500  on  an 
average.  The  course  of  study  occupies  3  years  and  embraces  the  common  branches, 
with  methods  of  teaching,  and  also  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  sewing, 
cookery,  household  work,  and  printing.  Up  to  May  19,  1880, 1,429  pupils  had  been 
admitted ;  in  1879-'80  the  enrolment  was  354,  of  whom  68  were  Indians.  St.  Stephen's 
Normal  School  reported  8  resident  instructors,  20  normal  students,  350  other  students, 
3  graduates  in  1879-'80,  and  50  graduates  engaged  in  teaching.  From  the  Shenandoah 
VSley  Normal  School  no  information  was  received.— (Reports,  returns,  School  Mod- 
erator.) 

GENERAL  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  normal  institutes,  held  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  at  Lynchburg  for 
white  and  colored  teachers  respectively,  constituted  a  very  important  feature  of  the 
year's  work.  The  former  enrolled  467  members,  many  of  them  public  school  teachers, 
who  durin&r  the  6  weeks'  session  listened  to  the  instruction  given  by  the  3  regular 
professional  instructors  and  to  the  lectures  of  prominent  educators  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  institute  for  colored  teachers  was  also  open  6  weeks,  with 
an  enrolment  of  240,  and  provided  practical  and  thorough  instruction.  The  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  primary  branches  were  explained^  as  well  as  leading  points 
in  school  orj^anization  ana  discipline.  The  university  institute  was  the  first  em>rt  on 
a  large  scale  to  give  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  to  Virginia  teachers  and  to 
test  ttie  demand  for  such  instruction  among  the  teachers  themselves.  Both  these 
institutes  were  very  successful. — (State  report.) 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  requires  county  superintendents  to  hold  at  least  one  teachers'  institute  each 
year  in  their  respective  counties.  These  important  meetings  are  now  becoming  gen- 
eral, and  in  1879-^80  there  were  31  counties  and  cities  holding  more  than  1.  The  more 
frequent  sessions  were  in  Alexandria  City  and  Coimty,  Lynchburg,  Petersburg,  and 
Montgomery  County. — (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia,  published  monthly  at  Richmond,  issued  its 
eleventh  volume  in  1880.  Throughout  the  period  of  publication  it  has  afforded  full 
information  as  to  the  State  school  system,  and  has  done  much  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  in  methods  of  teaching. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  provides  for  an  intermediate  grade  of  instruction  between  the  common 
school  and  the  coUege,  the  branches  to  be  such  as  are  needed  for  the  qualification  of 
pupils  desiring  to  teach  or  to  enter  with  advantage  into  any  of  the  colleges  or  higher 
institutions  of  the  State.  The  introduction  of  such  brancnes  in  any  school  is  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  county  school  board  and  to  be  discontinued  whenever  said  board 
shall  deem  it  advisable.  The  State  reports  7,262  pupils  studying  the  higher  branches 
in  1879-^80,  but  does  not  give  the  number  of  high  schools.  Of  the  different  cities 
sending  returns  Danville  reports  1  high  school  room  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for 
both  study  and  recitation;  Lynchburg, 4,  with  111  pupils  enrolled:  Norfolk, 4,  with- 
out note  of  pupils :  Richmond,  390  sittings  in  the  higner  grades,  witn  271  enrolled  and 
1^  in  average  daily  attendance. — (School  laws,  State  report,  returns.) 
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OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  business  colleges,  private  aoademio  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of 
colleges,  see  Tables  lY ,  Y  I,  and  VII  of  the  appendix.  For  sommaries  of  their  statis- 
tics, see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNO  MEN. 

Eight  colleges  and  nniversities,  all  exclosiYely  for  yonns  men.  report  a  total  attend- 
ance dnring  1879-'80  of  936  students  (569  residents  of  ^rginia  and  367  from  other 
States),  under  70  professors.  The  arrangement  of  studies,  is  that  of  independent 
schools  in  Randolph  Macon  and  Richmond  Colleges,  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  in  Washington  and  Lee  University;  all,  however,  presented  the  usual  studies 
of  a  classical  course,  nearly  all  added  general  scientific  branches,  while  at  least  2  had 
schools  of  engineering.  French  and  German  were  taught  in  7 ;  2  added  Hebrew, 
Spani^,  and  Italian:  1  of  the  latter, Anglo-Saxon  also.  Commercial  or  business 
courses  were  offered  oy  2,  law  by  3,  and  medicine  bv  1.  Two  report  themselves  as 
non-sectarian,  2  were  under  Methodist  Episcopal  influence,  while  the  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Baptist  denominations  had  1  each.  Gilto  were 
received  during  the  year  by  SL  the  total  amounting  to  $30,854,  of  which  Hampden 
Sidney  College  (Presbyterian)  had  $11,854  from  sun£v  persons  to  increase  the  endow- 
ment and  library  fund ;  Richmond  College  (Baptist), $5,000  for  general  purposes;  and 
Roanoke  College  (Lutheran),  $10,000  from  the  estate  or  Jacob  Presinger,  with  $4,000 
more  from  donors  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  None  of  these  colleges  was 
organized  duringthe  last  decade,  the  latest  being  Emoiy  and  Henry  College  (1838), 
and  the  oldest,  William  and  Mai^  (1693).  The  latter  had  not  recovered  from  the 
pecuniary  embarrassment  caused  by  the  destmction  of  i>roperty  during  the  war,  but 
«till  maintained  its  organization  and  had  29  students  during  the  year,  though  whether 
in  collegiate  or  preparatory  departments  is  not  stated.  Washington  and  I^  Univer- 
si^was  known  as  Washin^[ton  College  previous  to  1871. 

The  University  of  Virginia,  established  in  1827,  is  a  non-sectarian  institution  sui>- 
ported  largely  by  the  State.  Tuition  in  the  academic  department  is  free  to  Virginians 
over  18 ;  and  there  are  11  scholarships  for  non-residents,  covering  tuition  and  matric- 
ulation fees,  5  in  the  academic  department  and  2  each  in  those  of  law,  of  medicine, 
and  of  industrial  chemistry,  engineering,  and  agriculture.  The  undergraduate  course 
of  academic  study  comprises  11  independent  sohooleu  including  classical  and  scientific 
studies;  also, the  French,  German.  Italian,  Spanish,  and  ^uelo-Saxon  languages. 
There  is  a  graduate  department,  ana  there  are  professional  schools  which  will  be  noted 
farther  on.  The  underffraduate  acadendo  degrees  given  are  those  of  proficient,  grad- 
uate in  a  school,  bache&r  of  arts,  and  master  of  arts.  Doctor  of  philosophy  is  given 
after  a  certain  course  of  graduate  study.  There  were  328  students  attending  in 
1879-^80,  a«ainst  447  in  1870-^1. 

For  statStics  of  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  and  a  summary  of 
it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preoeding. 

INSnTUnONS  for  THB  superior  instruction  of  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Of  16  or  more  colleges  and  seminaries  for  young  women,  nearly  all  beine  authorized 
by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degrees,  10  send  some  information  for  1879-^80  and  9  of 
them  report  a  total  of  739  students  in  colleffiate  departments.  All  but  4  of  them  are 
under  d!enominational  influence :  Baptist,  4 ;  Methodist,  3 ;  Lutheran,  2 ;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  2 ;  and  Presbyterian,  1.  Four  of  them  were  organized  in  1870  or  since  that 
year,  viz :  Staunton  Female  Seminary,  Staunton,  in  1870 ;  Farmville  College,  Farm- 
ville,  in  1873;  Episcopal  Female  Institute,  Winchester,  1874;  and  Norfolk  College  for 
Young  Ladies,  1880. 

For  friU  statistics  of  coUea^  reporting,  see  Table  VUI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
summary  of  it,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIO. 

Opportunities  for  instruction  in  scientific  and  technical  branches  are  found  in  4 
independent  scientific  schools,  as  well  as  in  3  of  the  colleges  above  mentioned.  The 
University  of  Virginia,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  Emory  and  Henry  College 
all  offer  courses  in  some  branches  of  engineering,  and  the  former  in  agriculture  also. 

The  independent  schools  of  science  are  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Blacksburg;  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington;  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute.  Hampton :  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  New  Market.  The 
Agricultural  and  Mecnanical  College,  organized  in  1872,  offers  free  tuition  to  about 
2(K)  students,  possible  holders  of  scholarships,  but  only  had  92  attending  dnring  1879-^80. 
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The  coarse  extends  over  3  years,  besides  1  preparatory  year,  and  includes,  besides 
literary,  linguistic,  and  mathematical  branches,  military  tactics,  agriooltore,  and 
mechanics.  A  part  of  the  congressional  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agricoltore  and  the 
mechanic  arts  goes  to  this  school  and  the  remainder  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricnltoral  Institute.  The  latter  has  been  very  successful  in  training  colored  and 
Indian  youth  in  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  other  industries.  The  Virginia  Military 
Institute  had  129  students  in  its  4  years'  undergraduate  course,  which  includes  archi- 
tecture, civil  engineering,  machine  work,  mining,  metallurgy,  analytical  and  applied 
chemistry,  and  agriculture.  The  Polytechnic  Ii^titute  appears  to  be  not  so  much  for 
scientific  as  for  general  training ;  the  undergraduate  department,  which  extends  over 
2  ^eara,  besides  literary  and  mathematical  branches,  embraces  a  school  of  natural 
science. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  4  theological  schools  are  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hampden  (Presbyterian) : 
Richmond  Institute,  Richmond  (Baptist):  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Salem;  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Theological 
Seminary  P.  O.,  Fairfax  County.  All  report  an  undergraduate  course  of  3  years. 
Richmond  Institute,  which  is  for  colored  students,  precedes  the  professional  course  by 
eix  years  of  preparatory  and  academic  study.  The  others  rec^uire  an  examination  of 
applicants  for  admission  who  have  not  had  a  collegiate  training.  All  these  schools 
were  etftablished  before  1870 ;  the  Lutheran  Seminary  was,  however,  removed  in  1872 
from  Lexington  to  Salem,  its  present  seat.  A  gift  of  $15,000  was  received  by  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  November,  1880,  under  the  will  of  Joseph  B.  Wilson,  of 
Rockbridge  County.  For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  sum- 
mary, the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  departments  of  Richmond  College,  the  University  of 
Virgmia,  and  Washington  and  Lee  University.  The  school  at  Richmond  College,  first 
opened  in  1870,  had  10  students  during  1879-^80  and  graduated  7.  The  conrse  ex- 
tends over  2  years,  but  students  are  allowed  to  complete  it  in  1,  although  earnestly 
advised  to  give  2.  In  Washington  and  Lee  University  the  conrse  is  arranged  witn 
a  view  to  its  completion  in  1  year,  but  students  who  prefer  to  devote  2  to  it  may  do 
so  and  are  thus  able  to  pursue  at  the  same  time  certain  academic  studies.  There  were 
19  students  in  1879-'80.  The  law  department  of  the  University  of  Virginia  has  a  2 
vesat^  course,  but  students  are  allowed  to  complete  it  in  1,  although  advised  to  spend 
V  on  it.  There  were  117  attending  during  the  year.  This  university  also  presents 
a  private  summer  course  in  law  of  2  months,  in  which  there  are  junior  and  senior 
classes.  For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  them, 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  2  medical  schools  are  the  medical  c&partment  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond.  The  former  presents  a  graded  course  of 
2  years  (each  of  9  months)  and  requires  no  examination  for  admission.  Students  who 
can  pass  an  examination  on  the  studiesof  the  junior  year  may  enter  the  senior  class  and 
graduate  after  attending  1  session.  Sixty  students  attended  during  1879-'80  and  12 
were  graduated.  The  college  at  Richmond  had  50  students  attenmng  (of  whom  10 
had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science)  and  graduated  20.  The  course  extends 
over  3  years  of  40  weeks  each.  An  examination  for  admission  is  required  ''if  con- 
sidered necessary.''  For  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix ;  and  for  a  sum- 
mary, the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THK  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
Staunton,  founded  in  1839,  has  received  since  that  date  501  deaf  and  dumb  and  240 
blind  pupils.  In  1879-'80  there  were  98  of  the  former  and  35  of  the  latter  reported. 
The  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  for  the  two  classes  was  $175,000;  State 
appropriation  for  1880,  $35,000 ;  expenditure,  |32,302.  The  articulation  method  is  em- 
ployed in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  they  have  instruction  in  such  studies  as 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic^  geography.  United  States  history.  Scripture  lessons,  com- 
position, drawing,  oil  paintmg,  and  familiar  science,  with  such  industries  as  printing, 
tailoring,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  bookbinding,  knitting,  sewing,  and  crocheting.  To 
the  blind  are  taught  the  common  branches,  algebra,  geometry,  natural  science,  Irench, 
and  music,  with  mattress  and  broom  making,  cane  seating,  knitting,  &o.  The  aver- 
age number  of  years  spent  in  the  institution  is  six ;  number  of  graduates  who  have 
become  teachers  in  similar  institutions,  68. — (Report  and  retumsr) 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  teaches  various  industries  to  its  In- 
dian and  negro  students.    The  girls  learn  housework  and  knitting ;  the  boys  work  on 
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the  farm,  as  carpenters,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  printers,  brickmakors,  &4i, 
A  cookery  class  for  negro  and  Indian  girls  was  also  established  in  1879-^80,  and  for 
the  next  term  a  flower  and  a  vegetable  garden  were  planned,  these  to  be  worked  by 
girls  under  good  instruction. —  (KeiM)rt. )  « 

The  Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  for  orphan  and  outcast  children  of  Albemarle  County^ 
received  its  first  pupils  October  15, 1878 ;  since  that  date  104  have  been  enrolled. 
Reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  composition,  dictation,  history,  geometrv, 
trigonometry,  algebra,  philosophv,  Latin,  French,  and  German  are  to  be  taught,  while 
book-keeping,  jpenmanship,  and  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing  also  enter  into  the 
course.  In  tne  intervals  between  their  studies  the  boys  work  in  the  shop,  in  the  print- 
ing office,  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  garden. — (Catalogue.) 

Information  for  1879-^80  was  received  from  4  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  de- 
pendent children,  in  which  104  children  were  reported  for  that  year.  Reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  were  taught  in  all.  The  St.  Paul's  Church  Home,  Petersburg, 
dating  from  1875,  trains  its  girb  for  servants :  the  Portsmouth  Orphan  Asylum  (1856) 
teaches  horticulture,  care  of  stock,  &c. ;  the  Male  Orphan  Society,  Richmond  (1846), 
cigar  making;  and  the  St.  Paul's  Church  Hpme,  Richmond  (1862),  domestic  work, 
sewing, knittiDg,  and  fancy  needlework. —  (Returns.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VIRGINIA. 

This  association  held  its  fifteenth  annual  session  at  Hollins  Institute  July  13-15^ 
1880.  Although  the  attendance  was  very  small  those  present  were  said  to  have  prof- 
ited much  by  the  excellent  papers  and  addresses.  The  first  evening  was  occupied 
with  an  address  of  welcome  from  Prof.  C.  L.  Cocke,  superintendent  of  the  institute, 
and  with  the  organization.  /  On  the  next  day  a  report  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  year  was  foUowed  by  a  paper  on  chemistry,  by  Prof.  F.  P.  Dnnnin^on ;  by  one  on 
the  business  features  of  educational  establishments ;  on  education  lu  Virginia,  its 
excellences,  its  defects,  its  future ;  on  English  language  and  literature,  Prof.  W.  T. 
Thom  directing  attention  to  quite  a  number  of  recent  works  on  English,  which  elicited 
from  Prof.  T.  R.  Price  a  capital  outline  of  an  English  course.  The  third  day's  pro- 
ceedings were  opened  by  a  paper  on  **The  strong  points  in  southern  society:  now 
they  can  be  conserved ; "  then  came  a  discussion  on  female  education,  growing  out  of 
papers  on  "Courses  and  standards  in  high  schools  for  girls,"  and  on  the  "48chool  life 
of  girls :  with  what  aspirations  shall  it  be  sti mulatcd  f  "  An  address  by  President  J.  D. 
Dreher  on  "  Endowments :  how  shall  capital  be  attracted  in  larger  amounts  T"  contained 
valuable  saggestions ;  "The  profession  of  teaching:  how  can  it  be  made  more  attrac- 
tive, remunerative,  and  permanent?"  followed;  and  resolutions  in  memory  of  Dr.  Bar- 
nas  Sears  and  of  Prof.  Harry  Estill  were  adopted.  The  association  adjonmed  to  meet 
at  Ocean  View  in  July,  1881. —  (Educational  Journal  of  Virginia.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  HARRY  ESTILL,  A.  M. 

Died,  in  Augusta  County,  May  16,  1880,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  Harry 
Estill,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Washington  and  Lee  University  and  former 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Randolph  Macon  College.  Chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  the  latter  college  at  its  reopening  in  1868,  Professor  Estill's  greatest 
delight  was  the  ever  widening  expression  of  modem  mathematics,  the  reduction  into 
matnematical  shape  of  other  sciences,  especially  heat,  optics,  logic,  and  politicsJ  econ- 
omy. Noted  for  courage,  truthfulnejBS.  and  decision  of  character,  he  was  a  man  born 
to  be  obeyed,  so  that  as  a  teacher  trouble  was  unknown  in  his  classes.  His  well  bal- 
anced character,  love  for  his  profession,  and  enthusiasm  in  his  studies  made  him,  even 
in  his  short  life,  a  power  in  the  cause  of  exact  science  and  of  scientific  education. — 
(Educational  Journal  of  Virginia.) 

BARN  AS  SEARS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bam  as  Sears,  who  died  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  C,  1880,  was  bom  at  San- 
disfield,  Mass.,  November  19,  1802.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1825; 
studied  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Newton ;  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
at  Hartford  for  about  2  years :  accepted  in  1829  a  professorship  of  languages  in  what 
is  now  Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  went  to  Europe  in  1833  and  studied  for 
several  years  at  Halle,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin :  returning,  he  was  chosen  professor  and 
later  president  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Newton.  In  1842  he  began 
to  publish  learned  works,  and  was  for  several  years  editor  of  the  Christian  Review. 
From  1848  to  1855  he  was  secretary  and  executive  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board 
of  education,  and  in  that  capacity  did  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the 
public  schools.    In  1855  he  acceijted  the  presidency  of  Brown  University,  filling  that 
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place  for  nearly  twelve  years  with  exceptional  ability.  In  March,  1867,  Dr.  Sears 
was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  Peabody  educational  fund,  and  as  general  agent  of 
that  fund  for  public  education  in  the  South  he  made  Staunton,  Ya.,  his  residence.  His 
administration  of  the  fund  showed  his  marked  ability,  his  aims  being  directed  first  to 
the  encouragement  of  graded  school  instruction,  and  afterwards  to  the  improvement 
of  the  character  of  southern  teaching.  Through  such  aid  good  school  systems  have 
been  built  up,  and  there  is  opportunity  for  still  greater  improvement  by  means  of 
normal  schools  and  institutes.  Warm-hearted  and  sympathetic,  his  intellectual  clear- 
ness^ activity,  and  cultivation  were  remarkable,  hiiB  love  of  learning  insatiable,  his 
habit  of  study  continuous,  and  his  judgment  as  to  ends  to  be  attained  and  means  to 
reach  them  wonderfully  sound.  Dr.  Sears  received  the  degree  of  d.  d.  firom»Harvard 
in  1841,  and  that  of  ll.  d.  from  Tale  in  1862. — (State  report,  Virginia;  Boeton  Daily 
Advertiser;  Daily  Saratogian.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  "William  H.  Buffneb,  State  tuperintsndent  qf  public  imtrucHon,  Richnumd. 

Mr.  Boffiier  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  auperintendc^nt  in  March,  1870;  his  third  and  last  term 
was  March  15, 1878,  to  March  15. 1882.    Uon.  R.  R.  Farr  has  been  elected  to  sncoeed  Mr.  Roffner. 
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SUMMAUY  OF  BDUCATIOKAIi  STATISTICS 


1870-71. 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


1873-^4. 


POPULATION  AKD  ATTENDANGB. 


White  vonth  of  school  age  (6-21)  .. 
Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-21)  . 

Whole  nmnber  of  school  age 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools  .. 
Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools . . 
Whole  pablic  school  enrolment  — 
Ayerage  daOy  attendance,  white. .. 
Average  daily  attendance,  colored  . 
Whole  ayerage  daily  attendance . .. 


113,091 

04,705 

al66,749 


al,409 
al70,035 


129,196 

04,180 

ol71,793 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


•I 


School  districts  ^former  townships)  . 

Snbdistricts  in  tnese 

Public  high  schools , 

Public  graded  schools ' 

Public  ungraded  schools ! 

Whole  number  of  public  schools i 

Average  time  of  school,  in  days 

Frame  and  log  school-houses 

Brick  and  stone  school-houses 

Whole  number  of  public  school-houses  . . . 

School-houses  built  during  the  year 

Valuation  of  school  property $1, 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


76,599 
*5i,'336 


327 

2,567 

3 

48 

2,272 

2,323 

77 

1,986 

73 

2,059 

151 

013, 


326 11, 


85,765 
"56,'3i7 


327 

2,567 

3 

64 

2,412 

2.479^ 

8ll 

2,133 

83 

2,216 

116 

1,224,335 


81, 100 
"6i,'244 


11,401, 656  $1,540, 461 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women,  teaching  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed 

Average  monthly  pay  of  white  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  white  women  . . . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  colored  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  colored  women.. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Whole  permanent  fund  reported 


1,951 

517 

2,468 

d^  95 

d32  13 


2,095 

550 

2,645 

dt35  04 

d28  98 


1632,069 
577,719 


1229,300 


$551,393 
536,737 


$284,717 


2, 


329 

411 

2 

71 

784 
857 

79 
509 
103 
612 

91 


164,567 

5,540 

170,107 

105,895 

4,461 

110,356 

66,713 

1,584 

68,297 


321 

2,845 

2 

85 

2,936 

3,023 

062 

2,749 

81 

2,830 

131 


2,443 

639 

3,082 

d$34  00 

d28  89 


$748,064 
456,110 


$284, 7i: 


2,541 
801 

3,342 
$35  70 
d29  55 


$823,212 
704,768 


aEnomeration  of  colored  race  imperfectly  reported. 
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OF  WEST  VIRGIKIA— 1870-»71  TO  1879-»80. 


1874-75. 


173,917 

6,980 

179,897 

»96,933 

62,847 

117,845 

73,395 

1,905 

75,300 


2,677 

784 
3,461 
$35  03 
30  77 
32  28 
25  45 


1753,477 
715, 161 


1875-76. 


1876-77. 


178.339 

6,421 

184,760 

120,098 

3,397 

123,495 

70, 112 

2,166 

72,278 


185,683 

6,923 

192,606 

121,810 

3,522 

125,332 

81,092 

2,377 

83,469 


1877-78. 


201,237 

8,295 

209,532 

126,233 

3,951 

130, 184 

83,356 

2,628 

85,984 


1878-79. 


310  356  347  352  361  363 

2,634  3,124  3,144  3,227  3,383  3,529 

8  5  5  9  8  8 

64  67  65  82  105  103 

2,734  3,269  3,320  3,419  3,612  3,680 

2,806  3,341  3,390  3,510  3,725  c3,811 

84  86  83  88  92  90 

2,866  3,037  3,125  3,197  3,377  3,458 

93  90  91  100  96  99 

2,959  3,127  3,216  3,297|  3,473  3,557 

117  141  126  81  176  152 

$1, 605, 627  $1, 660, 468  $1, 714, 600 11, 688, 349  $1, 676, 872 11, 670, 588 


196,844 

7,279 

206,123 

132,751 

3,775 

136,526 

87,638 

2,630 

90,268! 


1879-^80. 


202,364 

7,749 

210,113 

138,779 

4,071 

142,850 

89,022 

2,682 

91,704 


2,797 
896 
3,693 
$34  89 
32  09 
30  83 
15  97 


$860,644 
793,272 


$340,411 


2,818 

971 

3,789 

$37  70 

29  22 

30  00 
28  51 


$860,644 
793,272 


$354,811 


2,822 
925 
3,747 
$29  54 
26  19 
26  85 
23  36 


$835,175 
687,275 


$392,232 


3,142 
989 
4,131 
$28  21 
26  19 
28  11 
26  64 


$787,521 
709,071 


$400,074 


3,104 
1,030 
4,134 
$27  70 
29  28 
29  22 
28  72 


$791,083 
716,864 


$423,989 


3,520 

470 

3,990 

6,028 

296 

6,324 

1,384 

52 

1,436 


2 
146 

"2 

68 
c86 
2 
81 
3 
84 
24 
D.  $6,284 


I. 
I. 

bV 

I. 
I. 
D. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 


D. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
I. 
1. 
I. 


38 

41 

3 

$0  51 

3  09 

1  11 

2  08 


1.89,273 


L  66,251 
i.' "46,368 


36 

962 

5 

55 

1,408 

cl,488 

13 

1,472 

26 

1,498 

1 


I.$657,2e2 


1,153 

513 

1,666 

$7  25 

2  85 


1.  $3,562I.$159,014 
I.     7,7931.  139,145 


I.  $23, 915 


I.$194,689 


e  InolocliDg  20  union  sohoola. 
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STATE  SCHOOL- SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

From  ISiTO-^l,  there  have  been  for  the  State  at  large  (1)  a  superintendent  of  free 
ochools,  chosen  by  the  people  for  a  four  years'  term  since  1872;  (2)  a  State  board  of 
school  fond,  embracing  the  superintendent  and  other  chief  executive  officers ;  (3)  a 
board  to  examine  candidates  for  State  teachers'  certificates,  and  license  them  if  ap- 
proved; (4)  a  board  of  regents  of  the  Normal  School;  and  (5)  a  board  of  regents  of 
the  State  University. 

For  each  county  a  superintendent  of  free  schools  has  been  chosen  by  the  people  in  the 
alternate  odd  numbered  years,  and  a  county  board  of  examiners  is  formed  by  associ- 
ating with  him  annually  2  experienced  teachers  chosen  by  the  presidents  of  district 
boaras  of  education  in  the  county. 

For  each  school  district  (which  embraces  what  up  to  1873  was  a  township)  there  is 
a  board  of  education  of  3  members,^  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  district  at  the  same 
time  at  which  the  county  superintendent  is  elected. 

For  each  subdistrict  mto  which  a  district  may  be  divided,  the  district  board  of 
education  chooses  at  the  outset  a  board  of  3  trustees,  and  annually  afterward  one  to 
replace  the  outgoing  one. 

A  high  school  may  be  formed  by  the  concurrent  action  of  2  or  more  districts,  the 
boards  of  education  concerned  either  electing  directors,  removable  at  their  discretion, 
or  delegating  the  care  of  the  school  to  the  board  within  whose  territory  it  is  held. — 
(School  laws  of  1877.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  state  schools  throughout  the  decade  have  been  sustained  and  conducted  essen- 
tially under  the  same  general  law  as  in  1871.  The  schools  are  fr^e  to  all  youth  be- 
tween 6  and  21  years  of  age  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  established.  There  are 
to  be  enough  of  them  in  each  district  for  primary  instruction  of  M  entitled  to  attend; 
those  for  whites  and  colored  to  be  separate.  The  funds  for  the  colored  children  can  in 
no  case  be  used  for  the  whites.  High  schools,  as  well  as  graded  schools  leading  up  to 
them,  are  authorized  in  such  districts  as  require  them.  For  all  there  are  to  be  duly 
licensed  teachers,  who  must  keep  the  prescribed  registers  of  attendance  and  studies 
and  make  the  required  monthly  and  term  reports  to  the  secretary  of  their  board  of 
education  in  order  to  draw  their  pay.  The  schools  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of 
a  permanent  fund,  a  school  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  f  100,  the  tines  and  forfeitures  of  the 
previous  year,  and  a  capitation  tax  of  |1  on  each  voter,  while  districts  are  required 
to  raise  for  the  same  purpose  annual  taxes  not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  each  flOO,  and  to 
maintain  a  primary  school  for  at  least  4  months  each  year  or  lose  their  share  of  the 
State  apportionment,  which  is  according  to  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  as 
ascertained  by  an  annual  census.  For  graded  schools  beyond  the  primary  15  cents 
more  on  the  $100  may  be  raised  and  for  a  high  school  30  cents ;  while  for  school- 
houses  and  all  expenses  beyond  teachers'  salaries  40  cents  on  the  $100  may  be  levied. 
Plans  for  school-houses  must  be  approved  by  the  county  sux>erintendent  before  the 
bmlding  can  be  erected.  The  school  month  for  teachers  is  22  days,  20  of  which  are  to 
be  given  to  teaching  and  2  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  institutes  which  the 
teachers  of  State  schools  are  required  to  attend  not  less  than  8  days  each  year. — (School 
laws,  edition  of  1877.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  report  for  1879-'80  shows  gratifying  progress.  With  only  3,990  more  youth  of 
school  age,  6,324  more  were  in  public  schools  and  1,436  more  were  held  in  average 
paily  attendance,  all  but  52  of  this  last  increase  being  whites.  The  per  cent,  of  av- 
erage daily  attendance  on  number  of  children  between  6  and  16,  accoroing  to  the  State 
report,  was  92.  To  accommodate  the  increased  attendance,  there  were  86  more  public 
Bohools,  with  714  more  licensed  teachers;  and  although  38  fewer  male  teachers  were 
employed,  there  were  45  more  females,  while  there  were  2  more  school  districts,  146 
more  subdistriots^  and  84  more  school-houses. 

With  all  these  items  of  important  increase,  to  which,  as  the  tables  show,  there  were 
few  offsets,  the  cost  of  the  school  system  for  the  year  was  held  at  almost  the  same 
point  as  the  year  before,  less  than  $6,000  covering  the  whole  addition  to  it.  Nor  did 
the  teachers  generally  have  to  suffer  to  secure  this,  for,  except  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
average  pay  of  white  males,  the  rate  of  monthly  pay  went  up.  The  superintendent  says; 
indeed,  that  the  general  growth  was  largely  due  to  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
teachers  and  in  their  interest  in  school  work,  both  which  he  thinks  were  brought 
about  by  a  higher  efficiency  in  the  training  at  the  normal  schools  and  in  the  county 
and  district  institutes  aided  by  funds  from  the  Peabody  trustees. 

R^SUM^  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

The  statistics  of  1879-^80,  compared  with  those  of  1870-71.  show  even  greater 
progress  for  the  decade  than  that  in  the  last  year.    The  increase  in  school  popalation, 


'Conriwting  of  4  members  until  1873-73. 
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M  reported,  was  43,364  j  in  enrolment,  66,251 ;  and  in  average  daily  att-endance,  40,368; 
showing  that,  with  an  increase  in  school  population  of  only  26  per  cent.,  the  per  cent, 
of  increase  in  enrol meot  and  average  daily  attendance  nearly  doubled.  There  were  36 
more  districts  and  962  more  subdistricts  bavins  schools;  while  of  the  schools  5  more 
were  high  schools,  55  more  graded  schools,  and  1,488  more  common  schools ;  1.498  more 
school-honses  and  1,666  more  teachers  showed  fair  provision  for  increased  scnool  pop- 
ulation. As  to  school  property  it  is  evident  from  an  increase  of  $657,262  in  value 
that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  later 
buil^nss,  the  increase  in  the  outlay  for  this  improvement  being  about  58  per  cent. 
The  log  houses  were  Riving  place  to  more  commodious  frame,  brick,  and  stone  buildings. 
It  is  also  apparent  tnat  tnere  was  a  corresponding  growth  of  interest  in  the  pubUo 
schools  from  the  fact  that  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  school  income  came  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  from  an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  in  district  levies,  while  the  increase  in 
expenditure  (only  24  per  cent.)  and  m  average  daily  attendance  (79  per  cent.)  indi- 
cates both  an  economical  management  of  the  funds  and  a  gr«*atly  improved  condition 
of  the  schools.  The  reports  also  show  that  this  increase  in  provision  for  free  instruc- 
tion and  in  the  number  actually  taught  was  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  increase 
of  youth  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  free  schools.  As  to  teachers  it  might  have  been 
hoped  that  with  an  increase  in  their  quality  and  attractive  teaching  power  there 
would  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  their  wages ;  but  instead  of  this  must  be  recorded 
a  decline  of  $7.25  in  average  monthly  pay  of  white  males  and  of  $2.85  in  that  of  white 
females. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

The  am  ount  contributed  to  the  State  during  the  decade  was  $94,660.  Of  this  amount 
$2,000  went  toward  the  expenses  of  teachers'  institutes  during  1880.  The  remainder 
was  used  to  sustain  graded  schools  and  an  educational  journal. 

GRADUATINO  SYSTEM  FOR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

The  system  of  graded  studies,  annual  examinations,  commencement  exercises,  and 
diplomas  of  graduation  introduced  by  Superintendent  A.  L.  Wade,  of  Monongalia 
County,  in  1876,  continued  t«  be  regarded  with  increasing  favor ;  where  introduced,  it 
appeared  to  give  new  life  to  the  country  schools.  Marion  County  reported  in  1878  the 
introduction  of  this  plan  the  previous  year  and  its  great  success,  having  graduat^^ 
from  all  its  schools  in  two  years  225  and  formed  classes  for  the  future.  In  1879-'8C 
there  were  6  of  these  schools  in  this  county  in  successful  operation.  In  this  yeai 
Tyler  County  reported  the  graduation  of  57  from  its  primary  schools,  and  that  tht 
system  had  done  much  to  improve  the  public  schools  in  that  county.  The  State  sn 
perintendent,  in  his  report  for  1879-'80,  calls  att^sntion  to  his  former  recommendationi 
on  this  subject,  as  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  and  importance  of  this  system. 
Further  than  this  no  information  in  regard  to  the  system  has  reached  this  Bureau.-^ 
(State  report  and  Commissioner's  report,  1878.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

WHEELING. 

Officers. — The  officers  here  are  a  board  of  education  of  3  members  for  each  ward^ 
with  a  superintendent  of  the  city  school  district,  appointed  by  the  board  and  required 
to  have  had,  before  his  appointment,  at  least  3  years  of  practice  in  graded  school 
work. —  (Act  creating  the  district  and  State  school  laws,  1877.) 

Statistics. — Population,  30,736 ;  school  population,  10,903:  enrolment,  4,785 ;  averase 
daily  attendance,  3,300;  teachers,  93,  teaching  in  8  bricfc  school  buildings,  which, 
including  land,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  were  valued  at  $2:J6,680.  There  was  a  gain 
in  school  population  of  579;  in  enrolment,  of  97;  in  teachers,  of  2;  and  in  average 
daily  attendance,  a  loss  of  174.— (State  report,  1879-'80.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  West  Virginia  State  Normal  School,  established  under  an  act  of  1867,  in  con- 
nection with  JM^rshall  College,  Huntington,  with  its  branches  at  Fairmont  (1869), 
West  Liberty  (1871),  Glenville  and  Shephordstown  (1873),  continued  in  1880  the  work 
of  training  teachers  for  the  schools.  These  institutions,  established  by  the  State,  are 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  regents,  with  local  executive  committees  for  the  direct 
supervision  of  each  school,  and  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  white  youth  of  the 
State.  The  course  for  each  is  the  same,  covering  3  years  of  instruction  in  the  branches 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  teaching  them  and  manage- 
ment in  the  school  room.  Upon  completion  of  the  course  the  regents  confer  diplomas 
with  the  title  of  normal  ^aduate,  which,  up  to  1880,  authorized  the  holder  to  teach 
throughout  the  State,  while  those  desiring  to  continue  their  studies  may  do  so  under 
appointment  of  the  regents.  Pupils  who  agree  to  teach  in  the  free  schools  one  year 
are  admitted  free  of  tuition  and  provided  with  books.  All  except  the  one  at  West 
Liberty  report  for  1879-'80,  showing  a  total  of  14  instructoxs,  261  normal  students, 
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and  31  graduates  for  tho  year,  23  of  Trhom  eDj^aged  in  teaching.  A  falling  off  of  2 
instructors  and  145  students  resulted  from  the  jfailure  of  State  appropriation  for  1680. 
Besides  these  State  uormal  schools,  there  is  one  at  Harper's  Ferry  established  in 
1867  bv  friends  of  the  colored  people.  At  first  this  school  was  intended  for  training 
colored  teachers,  but  afterwards,  as  it  alForded  opportunities  for  higher  education,  it 
was  named  Storer  College,  having  preparatory,  uormal,  and  academic  departments, 
with  3  and  4  years'  courses  of  study.  It  reports  for  its  third  year  5  instructors,  with 
203  normal  and  42  classical  students,  13  graduates,  3,200  volumes  in  the  library,  and 
instruction  in  elementary  drawing,  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  State  school  laws  make  it  the  duty  of  each  county  superintendent  to  aid  the 
teachers  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession.  With  this  in  view  ho  is  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  county  institutes  for  mutual  improvement,  to  attend  these  him- 
self whenever  practicable,  to  give  such  advice  and  instruction  as  may  contribute  to 
their  efficiency,  and,  in  connection  with  superintendents  of  adjoining  counties,  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  union  institutes,  attend  and  participate  in  the  exercises 
of  the  same,  aiming  throughout  at  the  improvement  of  the  teacners  and  thus  at  the 
elevation  of  their  work  and  their  profession.  Public  school  teachers  are  required  to 
attend  the  institutes  held  in  their  county  or  district  for  an  average  of  2  days  in  each 
month  contracted  for,  or  8  days  in  the  school  year,  during  whicn  attendance  their 
wages  continue. 

The  State  appropriation  in  aid  of  these  institutes  being  only  $500  in  1880,  or  |9.26 
for  each  county,  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  directed  that  the  whole  appro- 
priation made  shonid  that  year  be  expended  on  institutes.  With  this  aid  1  insti- 
tute was  held  in  every  county  and  in  some  lar^e  ones  2  were  held,  none,  however, 
being  well  attended.  Besides  these,  4  district  institutes  were  held,  conducted  by 
Professor  liadd,  who  called  to  his  aid  the  late  Dr.  Sears  and  Professor  De  Graff  of 
New  Jersey.    The  effect  of  these  institutes  was  excellent. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

FREE  PUBUO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  authorizes  this  class  of  schools  for  the  higher  instruction  of  the  advanced 
pupils  of  either  a  single  district  or  of  two  or  more  districts  uniting  for  the  support  of 
one  school.  In  1880  there  were  8  reported,  the  same  number  as  in  previous  yeari*,  but 
with  no  note  of  pupils  in  them,  except  as  these  may  be  included  in  285  reported  as 
studying  Oerman  and  7,943  reported  in  other  branches  than  those  required  by  law. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  business  colleges  and  private  academic  schools,  see  Tables  IV  and  VI  of  the 
appendix  to  this  volume ;  for  preparatorr  departments  of  colleges^  see  Table  IX ; 
for  full  summaries  of  the  statistics  of  each  class  of  schools,  corresponding  tables  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNQ  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  West  Virginia  Umversity,  Morgan  town,  chartered  in  1867,  owed  its  establishment 
and  partial  endowmeot  to  the  congressional  land  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural 
colleges.  It  was  first  opened  as  **The  A^icultural  College  of  West  Virginia,"  but, 
in  order  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  having  this  a  State  institution  on  a  university  basis, 
the  name  was  onan^ed,  in  1868,  by  legislative  action.  The  courses  in  1868  were  pre- 
paratory, 2  years ;  hterary,  4 ;  scientific,  3 ;  agricultural,  2 ;  military  tactics  through- 
out a  3  vears'  course;  normal  classes  during  1  or  2  terms  each  year;  and  an  optional 
course  leading  to  a  certificate  instead  of  a  decree.  In  1869  lectureships  in  civil  and 
constitutional  law,  physiology,  hygiene,  and  similar  subjects  were  provided  for;^  in 
1871  a  department  of  engineering,  the  first  2  years  like  the  general  scientific  course, 
the  third  devoted  to  this  oranch  and  kindred  studies ;  in  1872  the  scientific  course  was 
extended  to  4  years,  while  that  of  engineering  was  correspondingly  increased.  The 
different  departments  were  arranged  in  schools,  the  instruction  given  not  varying 
much  from  year  to  year.  In  June,  1878,  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  regular  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  These  will  be  treated  under 
the  proper  headings.  A  total  of  166  students  was  reported  in  1870-71;  in  1879-^80 
there  were  132. —  (Catalogues.) 

The  other  colleges  reporting  are  Bethany  (Christian),  organizedjn  1841 ;  West  Vir- 
^  nia,  Flemington  (Free  Will  Baptist),  In  1870 ;  Shepherd,  Shepherdstown  (non-seo- 
arian),  in  1873.  Bethany  has  3  separate,  complete  courses — classical,  scientific,  and 
ministerial — also  special  courses  in  engineering,  physios,  and  chemistry;  a  prepara- 
tory class  of  1  year  is  also  reported,  as  well  as  a  teachers'  course  in  experimental  phi- 
losophy occupying  from  6  to  10  weeks.    West  Virginia  announces  preliminary,  oom- 
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mercialy  academic,  normal,  college  preparatory,  and  collegiate  ebnrses.  A  retnm  for 
1880  gives  53  preparatory  stndenta,  but  reports  **no  x>ermanent  arrangements  yet"  in 
the  college  of  liberal  arts.  Shepherd  reports  55  stndents  in  the  normal  classes  (in- 
cluding preparatory  pupils  and  graduate  students)  and  45  in  the  collegiate. — (Cat- 
alogues and  returns. ) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  ST7PKRI0R  INSTRUCTION  OF  TOUNO  WOMEN. 

West  Virginia  and  Shepherd  Colleges  admit  women  to  equal  privileges  with  men* 
For  similar  institutions  admitting  only  women,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix ;  for 
a  summary  of  their  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIO. 

West  Virginia  University,  as  above  stated,  becan  as  an  agricultural  college.  Its 
scientific  courses  stood  in  1880  as  follows:  (1)  A  regular  4  years'  course,  le^ing  to 
the  degree  of  B.  s. ;  (2)  1  in  engineering,  the  first  3  ^ears  of  which  are  similar  to  the 
scientific,  while  the  senior  year  includes  civil  and  military  en^eering ;  (3)  an  agri- 
cultural 2  years'  course.  Those  deficient  in  elementary  studies  must  spend  at  least 
one  year  in  preparatory  work  before  enterinff  the  agricultural  course.  Bethany  Col- 
lege had  a  4  years'  scientific  course ;  a  special  course  in  engineering  (entitling  to  cer- 
tihcate  only);  a  teachers'  course  in  natural  philosophy  of  6  to  10  weeks,  in  which,  by 
experiment,  physical  laws  are  verified  and  illustrated ;  and  a  sx>eclal  course  in  prac- 
tical chemistoy. 

For  statistics  of  each  college,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  j  for  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  all  that  present  them,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  only  theological  instruction  given  in  this  State,  so  far  as  known,  is  in  the  4  years' 
ministerial  oonrse  at  Bethany  College.  This  course  embraces  5  schools,  viz :  of  sacred 
literature,  ancient  languages,  mathematics  and  astronomy,  natural  science,  mental 
philosophy,  belles  lettres,  and  political  economy.  The  degree  of  b.  l.  is  given  at  the 
close. — (Catalogue. ) 

The  law  department  of  West  Virginia  University  was  created  in  June,  1878.  The 
full  course  includes  common  and  statute  law,  mercantile  law,  equity  and  evidence,  and 
constitutional  and  international  law,  these  last,  however,  not  required  of  ordinary 
students.  Dailv  examinations  and  two  general  examinations  are  held  during  the  col- 
legiate year,  and  certificates  of  distinction  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  it  when  the  result 
of  these  examinations  has  been  satisfactory. —  (Catalogue.) 

At  date  of  June,  1878,  a  beginning  was  made  of  a  nudiml  department  in  the  same 
nniversity.  A  chair  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  was  established  (an  ad- 
vance upon  a  lectureship  of  physiology  and  hygiene  reported  in  1869).  This  course 
is  to  occupy  two  or  three  terms  of  the  university  year.  In  1879-'80  much  interest  was 
reported  on  the  part  of  the  students,  as  seen  by  their  punctuality  of  attendance  at 
lectures,  their  evident  comprehension  of  the  topics  treated,  and  their  answers  at  the 
examinations. — (Catalogue. ) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  TffB  DKAP  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  West  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Romney,  since 
its  foundation  in  1870,  has  instructed  167  deaf  and  dumb  and  66  blind.  The  common 
English  branches  are  taught  to  both  classes;  the  special  ones  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  been  lip-reading,  articulation,  and  drawing;  for  the  blind,  some  higher  studies, 
with  music.  The  employments  for  the  former  were  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentry ; 
for  the  latter,  mattress  and  broom  making  and  chair  caning.  The  average  number 
of  years  spent  in  the  institution  Is  six;  pupils  in  1879-^80,  deaf  and  dumb,  65;  blind, 
24.  Within  the  decade  93  deaf-mntes  and  31  blind  pupils — in  all,  124 — have  been 
graduated  or  regularly  discharged,  and  many  of  them  are  now  self-supporting.  Artic- 
ulation and  lip-reading  were  first  introduced  in  the  fall  of  1877 ;  four  classes  of  5  to  6 
pupils  each  were  formSd,  and  the  instruction  was  continued  until  October,  1879,  when 
the  classes  were  discontinued.  Tliis  was  evidently  only  a  temporary  cessation,  for  the 
return  for  1879-^80  reports  articulation  taught  during  that  year. — (Biennial  report  and 
returns.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

W1B8T  VIROINIA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

No  information  has  reached  this  Bureau  in  reference  to  the  holding  of  a  meeting  in 
1880.    The  session  of  1879  was  at  Charleston  August  26-28. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W.  E.  PKunLKTON,  State  tuperintendent  qffree  tcKooU,  Wheeling, 

[Term,  March,  1877,  to  March,  1881.] 

Other  superintendents  in  the  10  years  hare  been:  Hon.  C.  S.  Lewis,  1870-1872;  Hon.  W.  K.  Pendle* 

ton,  1872-1873  (fi)lins  a  vacancy  mode  by  Mr.  Lewis's  resignation) ;  Hon.  B.  W.  Byrne,  1873-1877. 

In  October,  1880,  Mr.  B.  L.  Batcher  was  choeen  to  succeed  Mr.  Pendleton. 
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SUMMAKY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-'7a 

1873-^4. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (4-20) 

Youth  4-20  in  public  schools .. 
Total  pupils  in  public  schools. 

Youth  in  private  schools 

In  State  normal  schools 

In  colleges  and  academies 

In  benevolent  and  reformatory 

institutions  (estimated). 
Total  under  instruction 

SCHOOLS  AND  DISTEUCTS. 

Districts,  exclusive   of  inde- 
pendent cities. 
Districts leDortincr ........... 

420,948 

262,047 

265,285 

17,267 

a315 

2,253 

1,150 

286,270 

6,031 
4,976 

423,717 

266,789 

270,192 

18,020 

536 

2,831 

1,200 

292,779 

6,103 
4,989 

436,002 

281,708 

283,722 

9,581 

604 

2,544 

1,225 

297,676 

6,205 
5,130 

453,161 

276,878 

278,768 

10,873 

693 

1,628 

1,125 

293,087 

5,250 
5,197 

461,829 

277,884 

279,854 

10,733 

847 

2,151 

1,150 

294,735 

5,423 
5,365 

Districts  purchasing  text  books 
Districts    lending    books    to 

pupils. 
Districts  that  sold  text  books. 

Schools  with  two  departments. 
Schools  with  thiee  or  more 

departments. 
Grac  ed  schools.  ...••. .... .... 

230 
155 

385 

213 

199 

412 

217 
163 

380 

210 
172 

382 

184 
210 

394 

High  schools  aided  by  State .. 

Average  term  in  days — cities . 
Average  term  in  days — counties 

Public  school-houses 

Seats  in  same ................ 

149 

195 

5,260 

330,189 

663 

$4,979,169 

9,451 
$109  40 
39  40 
43  50 
27  13 

$2,258,287 
2,066,375 

$2,624,340 

4,933 

310,292 

605 

13,990,867 

9,168 
tl05  30 
36  70 
41  40 
27  62 

$1,916,525 
1,932,539 

12,389,488 

4,979 

312,612 

656 

14,212,164 

9,267 
198  20 
37  60 
43  33 
27  04 

$2,047,050 
2,004,155 

$2,482,771 

4,957 

315,  HI 

693 

$4,602,536 

8,903 
$109  10 
37  70 
43  38 
27  52 

$2,628,027 
2,093,412 

12.389.488 

5,113 

319,406 

686 

$4,321,133 

9.332 
$114  80 
37  10 
47  44 
32  13 

$2,225,003 
1,985,791 

$2,565,823 

School-houses  ofbrick  or  stone. 
Value  of  public  school  prop- 
erty. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  ATBR- 
AQB  MONTHLY  PAT. 

Different  teachers  employed. . 
Pav  of  men  in  cities .......... 

Pay  of  women  in  cities 

Pay  of  men  in  counties 

Pay  of  women  in  counties 

VINANCBS. 

Total  receipts  forpublio  schools 
Total  expenditures  for  public 

schools. 
State  school  fund  ——  — —  — .. 

aThis  does  not  inohide  the  school  ftt  Whitewater. 
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iS 

is 

»d  q 

'«_g 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

187^80. 

Increase  or 
crease  si 
1870-71. 

474,811 

478,388 

478,692 

483,453 

483,229 

D. 

224 

I. 

62.281 

280,153 

289,125 

295,215 

289,354 

297,425 

L 

8,071 

L 

34.478 

282,186 

291,270 

298,192 

291,286 

299,258 

L 

7,972 

L 

33,973 

24,028 

23,624 

25,532 

25,847 

25,938 

L 

91 

I. 

8,671 

902 

1,021 

1,865 

1,803 

1.880 

L 

77 

L 

il,565 

1,853 

1,699 

1,781 

1,550 

3,559,  L 

2,009i  I. 

1,306 

1,160 

1,175 

1,287 

1,615 

1,648 

L 

33 

L 

498 

310,129 

318,789 

328,677 

322,101 

332,283 

L 

10, 182 

L 

46,013 

6,505 

6,564 

6,361 

5,568 

6,673 

L 

6 

L 

642 

6,461 

5,531^ 

6,299 

6,542 

6,530 

D. 

12 

L 

654 

267 

453 

1,104 

1,606 

1,851 

I. 

245 

137 

244 
170 

427 
681 

437 
1,070 

619 
1,253 

L 
I. 

182 
183 

72 

183 

194 

207 

208 

201 

D. 

7 

a 

29 

202 

211 

225 

225 

250 

L 

25 

L 

95 

385 

405 

432 

433 

451 

L 

18 

I. 

66 

20 

57 
193 
149 

5.:i20 

85 

189 

161 

6,561 

88 

195.3 

154 

5,6-26 

95 

192 

16:i 

5,667 

I. 
D. 
I. 

I. 

7 

3.3 

9 

41 

193 

153 

5,299 

1.' 

734 

337,039 

345,944 

353,119 

367,186 

361,133 

L 

3,947 

L 

50,841 

750 

790 

809 

812 

852 

L 

40 

I. 

247 

$4,876,618 

$5,183,902 

$5,115,556 

$5,169,979 

$5,297,679 

I. 

$127,700 

L 

$1,306,812 

8,630 

9.858 

9,808 

9,875 

10,115 

I. 

240 

I. 

947 

1105  10 

$1108  20 

$100  27 

$85  90 

$85  74  D. 

$0  16 

D. 

$19  56 

37  20 

35  93 

34  70 

35  03 

35  06  L 

03 

D. 

1  64 

42  95 

40  48 

38  45 

37  76 

37  14  D. 

61  D. 

4  26 

27  16 

26  35 

25  33 

25  72 

84  91 

D. 

81 

D. 

2  71 

♦2,322,694 

$2,281,422 

$2,258,624 

$2,221,154 

$2,697,801 

I. 

$476,647 

L 

$781,276 

2,153,811 

2,249,638 

2,148,330 

2,152,783 

2,230,772 

I. 

77,989 

L 

298,233 

12,625,798 

$2,696,361 

$2,680,703 

$2,713,993 

$2,747,844 

I. 

$33,851 

I. 

$358,356 

5  The  attendftnoe  of  the  lohool  at  Whiteirater  mm  not  reported  in  1870-71. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  general  enpervision  of  the  common  school  system  has  been,  thronghont  the 
decade^  as  for  20  previoos  years,  under  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction^ 
elected  hj  the  people  for  a  term  of  2  years.  He  has  been  allowed  an  assistant,  of  his 
own  appointment,  and  other  clerical  aid. 

The  local  supervision  has  been  under  (1)  county  superintendents,  also  chosen  for 
terms  of  2  years  by  the  people,  2  being  aUowed  in  counties  with  more  than  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  (2)  district  school  boards,  consisting  of  a  director,  treasurer,  and 
clerk  for  an  ordinary  school  district,  chosen  all  at  once  at  the  first  district  meeting, 
and  afterwards  one  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years.*  Free  high  schools,  when  not 
nnder  the  ordinary  school  boards,  have  also  boards  of  3  members,  elected  since  1675 
at  a  called  meeting  of  the  district  officers  within  the  territory  constituting  the  high 
school  district. 

In  the  comparatively  few  towns  (26)  that,  up  to  1880,  had  come  under  a  township 
system,  there  are  town  boards  of  school  directors,  composed  of  the  clerks  of  the  sub- 
districts  within  the  town,  with  those  of  joint  subdistricts  that  have  school-houses 
within  it.    The  secretary  of  the  board  has  supervision  of  its  schools. 

Boards  of  regents  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  the  State  normal  schools  and 
for  the  State  university. 

Since  1875  women  have  been  eligible  to  all  school  offices  below  the  State  sapecin- 
tendency. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

On  the  current  plan  of  State  aid  to  local  effort,  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund 
has  been  distributed  annually  to  the  proper  local  officers  in  the  years  under  review 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  youth  4  to  20  years  of  age,  shown  by  an  annual  report 
from  them  to  have  been  resident  in  towns,  cities,  and  school  districts  that  have  had 
schools  of  at  least  5  months'  duration,  that  have  raised  for  these  schools  as  much  as 
the  State  apportionment  to  them,  and  that  have  had  them  taught  by  duly  licensed 
teachers.  Persons  over  or  under  the  school  age,  with  consent  of  the  school  officers, 
may  attend  the  public  schools  on  payment  of  tuition,  if  such  attendance  should  not 
interfere  with  the  free  pupils.  Youth  between  7  and  15  are,  by  law  of  1879,  required 
to  be  sent  to  school  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  school  year,  unless  excused  by  the 
school  board  because  of  illness,  distance  from  school,  instrnction  elsewhere,  or  other 
sufficient  cause.  To  make  it  easier  for  such  children  to  attend,  school  boards  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  needed  text  books  for  pupils  of  this  class  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians cannot  supply  them.  They  may,  by  authorization  from  their  aistriots,  furnish 
these  also  to  other  pupils.  The  determination  of  the  text  books  to  be  used,  of  the 
discipline  to  be  maintained,  of  the  licensed  teachers  to  be  encased,  and  of  the  annual 
lengtn  of  school  term  beyond  the  5  school  months  required,  belongs  by  law  to  the 
school  boards.  The  elementary  studies  to  be  pursued  are  presented  by  the  State ; 
but  graded  studies  reaching  beyond  these,  even  to  preparation  for  university  work, 
have  not  only  been  allowed  for  many  years^  and  especially  since  1875,  but  also  encour- 
aged by  express  provision  for  them. 

CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

Although  the  school  code  has  remained  in  general  features  essentially  the  same 
throughout  the  decade,  modifications  have  been  made  at  several  points  to  remedy 
defects  disclosed  by  experience. 

In  1872,  for  instance,  the  requirement  for  voting  in  a  school  district  of  10  days'  resi- 
dence therein  was  remitted  to  persons  having  the  {general  qualifications  for  voting  in 
the  State ;  engagement  of  teachers  in  school  districts  was  transferred  from  the  clerk 
to  a  majority  of  the  school  board ;  the  school  month  was  made  20  days  instead  of  22 ; 
general  election  day  was  declared  to  be  a  legal  holiday;  districts  that  could  show 
good  reason  for  coming  short  of  5  months'  school  term  were  released  from  penalty; 
restrictions  on  alterations  of  the  boundaries  of  joint  school  districts  were  imposed ; 
counties  reaching  a  popalation  entitling  them  to  2  Bux>erintendents  were  ordered  to 
have  the  second  chosen  by  popular  vote  of  half  of  the  county,  instead  of  being  ap- 
pointed, as  before,  by  the  State  superintendent;  provision  was  made  for  limited  State 
teachers'  certificates,  and  compensation  of  $2  to  ^  daily  for  actual  service  was  allowed 
to  superintending  secretaries  of  town  school  boards.  In  1873  town  supervisors  were 
ordered  to  abolish  any  school  district  that  should  fail  for  two  years  to  maintain  a 
school ;  power  was  given  district  boards  to  purchase  in  any  year  school  apparatus  not 
costing  more  than  $75,  with  consent  of  the  State  or  county  superintendent;  districts 

'For  dty  offloers,  tee  City  Sohool  Systems,  ftirther  on. 
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were  exempted  from  loss  of  State  school  money  throngli  mistake  of  any  officer,  and 
from  penalty  ibr  failure  to  raise  a  school  tax  if  the  amount  it  would  have  reached  was 
supphed  from  the  general  fund ;  and  authority  was  given  cities  to  establish  schools 
for  truants  and  place  in  them  children  7  to  10  years  of  age  found  to  be  habitual  ab- 
sentees from  school  without  cause.  In  1875  school  boaras  were  authorized  to  pur- 
chase, with  consent  of  their  constituents,  school  books  to  be  loaned  or  otherwise  fur- 
nished to  pupils;  free  high  schools  were  allowed  to  be  established,  with  boards  for 
managing  them,  in  any  town,  incorporated  village,  or  city,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
people,  and  aid  from  the  State  was  pledged  to  them ;  women  were  also  made  eligible 
to  school  offices.  In  1877  school  officers  and  teachers  were  forbidden  to  act  as  agents 
for  sale  of  stationery  or  school  books,  persons  20  to  30  years  of  ase  were  allowed  to 
enter  public  schools  for  studies  in  English,  with  consent  of  school  boards,  and  the  free 
high  school  law  of  1875  was  modified.  In  1879  a  compulsory  school  law  was  passed, 
the  high  school  law  was  farther  modified,  and  the  annual  district  school  tax  was  lim- 
ited to  5  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  district. 

GENSBAL  CONDITION. 

How  efifective  the  school  system  had  come  to  be  under  good  superintendency  and 
many  leading  teachers  from  the  normal  schools  is  shown  by  the  iact  that,  although 
224  fewer  youth  of  school  age  were  reported  in  the  last  year  of  the  decade  tnan  in  the 
vear  before,  there  were  8,071  more  in  the  public  schools,  these  schools  having  41  more 
buildings,  3,947  more  scats,  and  240  more  teachers,  with  several  more  days  of  term 
and  greatly  improved  facilities  for  cheapening  text  books  or  making  them  entirely 
free.  How  much  the  teachin|^  in  the  schools  had  boon  improved,  too,  may  be  judged 
from  the  growth  of  schools  with  three  or  more  departments^  and  of  course  with  teach- 
ers of  high  quality  in  the  upper  grades  at  least,  as  also  from  the  greatly  increased 
number  sent  up  from  these  grades  to  the  State  academies  and  colleges,  at  least  1,500 
more  within  the  year,  making  all  possible  allowance  for  those  coming  in  from  other 
States.  An  advance  of  $127,700  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  property  and  of 
$476,047  in  receipts  for  maintenance  of  schools  looks  in  the  same  direction,  almost  the 
only  falling  off  bein^  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  expenditure  to  receipts,  which 
seems  to  have  come  in  large  measure  from  the  unwise  reduction  of  teacherr  wages  in 
country  schools. 

B^SUM^  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

Progress  continuous  and  encouraging  in  almost  everything  but  pay  of  teachers 
marks  the  record  for  the  ten  years  covered  by  the  table  given,  though  tne  proportion 
of  that  progress  is  not  shown  to  be  as  great  for  the  whole  decade  as  for  the  closing 
year  of  it.  The  ratio  of  districts  making  report  of  their  statistics  to  the  whole  num- 
ber known  to  exist  was  indeed  greater  for  the  ten  years  than  the  last  year;  but  while 
these  fuller  reports  show  an  increase  of  (52,281  in  youth  to  be  instructed,  and  show, 
too,  that  a  fair  proportion  of  this  increase  was  gathered  into  State  and  private  schools, 
with  greater  advantages  for  instruction  in  the  former  certainly  and  probably  in  the 
latter,  we  find  no  invasion  of  the  region  of  non-attendance  such  as  that  in  1879-^80. 
The  State  schools  enrolled  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  a<lditional  youth  of 
school  age,  and  all  schools  together  only  a  little  more  than  two-thinls.  The  pay  of 
teachers  fell  off  somewhat  during  the  decade,  but  their  number  increased  by  947,  or 
about  100  a  year  on  an  average,  while  the  houses  in  which  they  taught  were  more 
numerous  by  734,  the  scats  for  pupils  by  50,841,  the  estimated  mcrea&e  in  value  in 
school  buildmgs,  sites,  and  furnishings  being  $1,300,812.  The  passage  of  a  compul- 
sory school  law  near  tne  conclusion  of  the  decade  and  the  somewhat  extensive  institu- 
tion of  a  system  of  gradation  and  graduation  in  country  schools  promise,  if  well 
administered,  an  era  of  still  greater  success  and  growth  in  years  to  come. 

crrr  school  systems. 

OFFICERS. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  State  are  by  charter  independent  districts,  and  elect  each 
a  board  of  education  with  defined  powers  and  duties.  This  board  in  each  city  chooses 
generally  a  president,  a  clerk,  and  a  superintendent;  it  establishes  and  organizes 
praded  schools,  determines  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  them  beyond  those  prescribed 
by  law,  and  decides  what  text  books  shall  be  used  and  what  discipline  be  maintained. 
Tne  superintendent,  besides  his  supervisory  duties,  usually  examines  persons  propos- 
ing to  teach,  sometimea  with  the  aid  of  a  committee. 
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STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


PopnUtion, '  p»,  i^A^^„  „#•  Enrolment  'Average  xr«  ^u^^  «r 

•  «|gj-<""rx°i  isa"'  2:^!i  t^^" 


Szpendi- 
tare. 


Appleton.... 
£au  Claire... 
Fond  da  Loo. 
Green  Bay... 
JaneHviUe  ... 
La  CroBse.... 
Madison..... 
Milwaukee  . 
Oshkosh..... 

Itacine 

Watertown.. 


8,005 
10. 118 
13,091 

7,476 

9,018 
14,505 
10,325 
115, 678 
15, 749 
16, 031 

7,883 


2,897 


1,638 


5,482 
2,301 
8,386 
4,070 
8,517 
87, 742 
5,874 
6,858 
8,483 


2,321 
1,1S2 
1,727 
2,559 
1,939 
17,085 
2,217 
2,302 
1,138 


1.490 
1*516 


28 


116.493 


1,318 
2,482 
1,745 
11,149 
2,017 
1,620 
740 


46 
20 
36 
42 
34 
260 
53 
46 
22 


22.490 
10.504 
18,651 
26.600 
23.305 
234.706 
35.785 
82,575 
11«785 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Appleton  reported  a  fi^ood  coDdition  of  its  schools^  8  commodions  school  bnildiDgs,  2 
more  requirea,  and  1  bnilt  dnring  the  year  (affording  sittings  for  1,800),  only  1  prop- 
erly ventilated,  and  7  with  separate  onthonses  for  the  sexes ;  valuation  of  all,  with 
sites,  $60,000.  There  was  an  increase  of  297  children  of  school  age  and  of  VJ2  in  en- 
rolment, and  the  ratio  of  average  daily  attendance  to  enrolment  was  91,  showing  a 
gain  of  i  of  1  per  cent,  on  this  ratio.  The  schools  were  conducted  with  one  teacher  less 
fiian  in  the  previous  year  and  there  was  a  reduction  of  $6,273  in  expenditure. — (State 
report  and  retnm. ) 

Fond  du  Lac  reported  17  school  buildings  for  its  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools, 
with  2,800  sittings,  with  a  decline  in  the  main.  In  school  population  there  was  a 
falling  off  of  418,  in  enrolment  of  163,  and  in  avera^  daily  attendance  of  3  per  cent. 
There  was  one  teacher  less  employed ;  also,  a  saving  in  exi)enditure  of  $7,714.  In  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools  there  were  500  enrolled,  an  increase  of  from  200  to  300, 
showing  that  these  schools  had  drawn  largely  from  the  public  schools. — (Return.) 

Green  Bay  had  3  brick  and  3  frame  school-houses,  with  sittings  for  1,020,  valued, 
with  sites,  at  $64,000,  only  1  having  a  suitable  outhouse  in  good  condition.*  With  an 
increase  of  129  in  school  population,  there  was  a  loss  of  25  in  enrolment,  but  a  gain  of 
4  per  cent,  in  average  daily  attendance,  due,  jwrbaps,  to  the  gain  of  1  teacher ;  while 
in  private  and  parochial  schools  there  was  an  estimated  enrolment  of  450,  a  decrease 
of  160  from  the  previous  year. — (State  report.) 

Janesville  reported  10  school  building  for  its  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools, 
with  1,801  sittings  for  study,  which,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  were  valued 
at  $90,500.  With  a  decrease  of  172  In  school  population  there  w^as  an  increase  of  32  in 
enrolment,  of  4.3  per  cent,  in  average  daily  attendance  on  enrolment,  and  the  usual 
high  standard  of  jmnctuality  was  maintained.  The  high  school  enrolled  161.  while 
the  private  and  parochial  schools  had  an  estimated  enrolment  of  250.  The  Grube  method 
in  arithmetic  had  proved  satisfactory,  while  the  advantages  of  loaning  text  books  to 
the  students  were  commended  to  all  the  districts  in  the  State. — (State  report  and 
return.) 

La  Crosse  reported  that  dnring  the  last  eight  years  the  public  schools  had  gradually 
improved  in  their  work.  They  were  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high,  tau|^ht  in  9  buildings,  with  sittings  for  2,U>0,  all  having  separate  outhouses  for 
the  sexes  in  good  condition.  Although  there  was  a  loss  of  109  in  youth  of  school  age, 
the  schools  gained  241  in  enrolment,  and  97  per  cent,  of  those  belonging  were  in  av- 
erage daily  attendance.  The  high  school  enrolled  125  and  graduated  30  males.  Vocal 
music  was  introduced  as  an  experiment  into  rhe  intermediate  and  grammar  schools 
during  the  spring  of  IH80,  and  after  a  trial  of  3  months  a  special  teacher  of  music  was 
employed.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  500  in  private  and  parochial  schools. — 
(State  report.) 

Madison  had  9  school  buildings,  all  well  ventilated,  with  1,750  sittings,  with  sepa- 
rate outhouses,  valued,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $100,000.  The  schools 
had  primary,  grammar,  and  high  departnicut«,  each  with  a  4  years'  course  and  an  ad- 
dition of  a  term  to  the  high  school  for  the  graduate  class.  This  school  has  5  conrses 
of  study,  the  completion  of  the  first  3  admitting  to  the  university  without  examina- 
tion. It  enrolled  244,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  92,  graduating  27.  In 
school  population  there  was  a  loss  of  494  ;  in  teachers^  of  1 ;  in  expenditure,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2,213;  while  in  enrolment  there  was  a  gain  of  S7  pupils,  and  in  average  daily 
attendance  of  1  per  cent.  Private  and  parochi^  schools  had  an  estimated  attendance 
of  650. —  (State  and  city  reports.) 

Milwaukee,  with  25  public  school  buildings,  with  12,978  sittings,  valued,  including 
Bites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $696,588,  nad  726  more  youth  of  school  age,  628  more 
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enrolled,  and  5  per  cent,  more  in  average  daily  attendance,  with  68  more  teachers. 
The  schools  are  classed  as  district,  primary,  branch,  and  high,  th  e  last  having  enrolled 
322,  besides  23  in  a  normal  department  connected  with  it,  being  a  sain  in  both  of  137 
over  1879  and  of  188  over  1871.  German,  music,  drawing,  and  colistbenics  were 
tanght  in  all  the  schools  under  16  special  German  teachers  and  1  for  each  of  the  other 
branches.  Two  new  buildings  were  to  be  erected  and  others  were  contemplated,  to 
meet  the  rapid  increase  of  the  primary  grades.  There  were  48  private  schools,  with 
7,392  pupils  and  211  teachers,  showing  a  decrease  of  5  schools.  7  teachers,  and  239 
pupils,  and,  as  compared  with  1876,  of  4  schools,  23  teachers,  and  2,046  pupils. —  (State 
and  city  reports. ) 

Othkothf  with  an  increase  of  178  in  school  population,  had  10  public  school-houses 
(adding  I  during  the  ^ear),  containing  59  rooms,  mostly  in  good  condition  and  suit- 
ably furnished,  affording  sittings  for  3,500,  and  valued,  with  their  appurtenances,  at 
1128,000.  There  was  an  increase  of  38  in  enrolment,  a  falling  off  of  1  per  cent,  in 
average  daily  attendance,  and  an  increase  of  3  teachers.  The  schools  are  classed  as 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high;  the  whole  course  covers  12  years,  giving 
to  the  primarv  and  intermediate  6,  to  the  grammar  2,  and  to  the  high  4.  The  private 
and  parochial  schools  enrolled  1^000. — (State  report  and  return.) 

Macine  had  8  public  school  buildings  for  its  school  population  of  5,858,  all  but  one 
in  good  condition,  with  46  rooms  for  study,  fully  supplied  with  blackboards,  and  afford- 
ing sittings  for  2,500,  while  its  school  property  was  valued  at  $80,000.  The  enrolment 
and  atteimance  were  slightly  loss  than  during  the  previous  year.  Of  the  46  teachers 
employed,  40  were  females.  The  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  ^ammar,  and  high, 
the  latter  having  114  enrolled,  with  5  teachers.  There  were  9  buildings  occupied  by 
private  and  parochial  schools,  with  an  estimated  enrolment  of  1,034,  taught  by  35 
teachers. — (State  report  and  retnm.) 

Watertoum  had  15  rooms  for  its  primary  department,  4  for  its  grammar,  and  2  for  its 
high  school,  all  well  supplied  wltn  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus,  in  5  substantial 
and  commodious  houses,  properly  ventilated,  with  separate  outhouses  in  good  condi- 
tion; number  of  sittines,  1/iOO:  valuation  of  school  property,  137,500.  In  youth  of 
school  age  there  was  a  loss  of  79,  in  enrolment  of  172,  while  the  expenditure  increased 
$411.  Toe  free  text  book  system  received  especial  attention  in  the  hands  of  an  able 
committee,  and  after  an  experience  of  three  years  it  was  shown  to  be  not  only  simple 
in  its  workins  but  economical,  the  cost  of  the  investment  for  the  three  years  being 
lees  than  $1.^  for  each  pupil  and  the  loss  of  books  only  2  cents  a  pupil.  Private  and 
parochial  schools  had  an  estimated  enrolment  of  770. — (State  and  cdty  report  and 
xetuni.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  the  regents  of  the  4  State  normal  schools  shows  that  a  srowing  de- 
mand for  professionally  trained  teachers  has  led  to  enlarged  accommodations  for  the 
increasing  number  of  students;  that  the  professional  element  in  the  training  of  these 
students  is  assuming  greater  prominence;  that  the  academical  has  also  found  a  place 
in  which  it  can  aid  the  professional;  and  that  each  year  a  perceptible  advance  is 
made  in  the  amount  of  time  given  to  methods  of  teaching  and  to  the  philosophy  of 
education.  The  pupil  teachers  practised  in  the  training  scnools  connect^  with  these 
institutions  are  said  to  be  widely  called  for  and  highly  prized  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  The  board  commends  this  important  feature  of  a  normal  education,  hopes 
that  it  may  be  fully  perfected,  and  expresses  the  belief  that,  when  it  is,  *Ho  present  a 
candidate  for  graduation  will  be  to  vouch  for  his  professional  skill." 

The  reports  from  the  4  scliools  show  958  normal  students  and  992  others,  the  latter 
number  including  126  preparatory  students  at  the  Oshkosh  and  River  Falls  schools 
and  25  pupils  in  a  Kindergarten  connected  with  the  practice  department  of  the  Osh- 
kosh school.  The  remainder  of  the  992  were  in  the  primarv,  intermediate,  and  grammar 
grades  of  the  practice  schools  at  all  the  4  institutions.  Of  the  958  normal  students — 
219  at  Platteville,  279  at  Whitewater,  :i32  at  Oshkosh,  and  128  at  River  Falls— 65  com- 
pleted the  elementary  course  and  received  certificates ;  13,  the  advanced  course  and 
were  graduated.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  of  all  grades  was  177  greater  than  in  the 
prececung  year ;  the  number  that  received  certificates  or  diplomas,  26  less. — (Report 
of  regents  in  State  report.) 

OTHXB  NORMAL  TRAININO. 

The  Milwaukee  City  Normal  School,  organized  in  1872,  had  23  pupils  in  1880  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  22.  The  full  course  occupies  a  year.  The  National  Qer- 
man-American  Teachers'  Seminary,  Milwaukee,  organized  in  1878,  reported  29  normal 
students  in  1880 :  the  Catholic  Normal  School  or  the  Holy  Family,  St.  Francis,  35. 
At  Galesville  and  Northwestern  Universities  and  at  Milton  College  there  were  normal 
departments  or  teachers'  oourses. — (City  report,  returns,  and  catalogues.) 
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teachers'  institutes. 

Dining  1880  the  62  institntes  held  were  in  session  104  weeks— that  is,  1  for  fonr  weeks, 
39  for  two  weeks,  and  22  for  one  week.  The  attendance  was  4,965  (men  1,336,  women 
3,630).  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  afforded  b^  this  branch  of  normal  instmction,  and  the  institute  work  is 
steadily  growing  in  favor.  Its  effect  on  the  common  schools  was  quite  apparent  in 
1880.  A  general  programme  of  instruction  for  the  next  three  years  was  adopted,  the 
session  of  1879  having  completed  the  3  years'  course  formerly  selected,  and  the  work 
for  the  year  was  connned  Largely  to  primary  teaching  in  the  public  schools. — (State 
report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUBNAL. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  published  monthly  at  Madison  under  the 
editorship  of  the  State  superintendent  and  his  assistant,  continued  to  give  valuable 
information  on  educational  subjects  throughout  1880,  as  for  9  preceding  years. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

According  to  a  law  of  1875,  as  modified  in  1879,  any  town,  incorporated  villaffe. 
city,  or  school  district  that  has  within  it  an  incorporated  village,  or  that  has  a  graded 
school  of  not  less  than  two  departments  with  at  least  25  pupils  prepared  to  beein  a 
high  school  course,  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  two  high  schools,  or  acUoining 
towns  may  unite  in  establishing  and  maintaining  such  a  school.  High  schools  thus 
established  are  to  bo  under  a  graduate  of  some  university,  coUeee,  or  normal  school, 
or  of  one  that  can  pass  an  examination  in  the  studies  required  to  t>e  taught;  and  they 
-  are  to  bo  free  to  all  qualified  pupils  in  their  districts.  Aid  from  the  State,  not  to 
exceed  $500  to  any  district  in  any  year,  was  promised  to  such  schools  for  5  years  from 
the  establishment  of  each,  on  condition  that  they  should  bo  taught  at  least  3  months 
in  each  school  year  and  comply  with  certain  other  requirements  of  the  law.  In  1880 
there  appear  to  have  been  110  schools  of  this  class,  of  which  91  reported  to  the  State 
superintendent,  as  reauired,  against  102  schools  existing  and  88  reporting  in  1879, 
while  at  least  15  excellent  high  schools  are  said  never  to  have  organized  under  the 
free  hi^h  school  law.  Of  those  reoorted,  20  had  in  1880  received  their  full  Sjears' 
apportionment  from  the  State,  ana  3  new  ones  were  to  come  in  for  annual  aid  in  the 
school  year  1880-'81.  The  statistics  of  the  91  reporting  showed  for  1879-^80  these 
figures:  Whole  number  of  pupils,  6,730;  of  these  in  common  branches,  2,535;  in  nat- 
ural sciences,  3,065;  in  modern  languages,  1,023;  in  ancient  languages,  1.128;  in  alge- 
bra or  geometry,  2,449;  graduates  for  the  year,  114  males  and  237  females,  making  a 
total  of  1,702  graduated  since  the  institution  of  this  high  school  system.  The  State 
superintendent  says  that  the  advantages  of  the  existing  high  school  system  are  be- 
coming more  apparent  as  the  years  advance,  this  system  of  local  establishment  of 
such  schools  witn  State  countenance  and  aid  making  it  possible  for  many  youth  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  to  prepare  themselves  fur  college  or  for  responsible  posi- 
tions in  active  life.  Ho  therefore  urges  still  other  villages  and  towns  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  for  the  establiriunent  of  schools  of  this  class, 
believing  that,  besides  the  direct  advantages  resulting  to  the  youth  instructed  in 
them  and  to  the  State  through  the  future  influence  of  these  youth,  the  schools  will 
have  a  healthful  stimulating  influence  on  the  lower  rural  schools  around  them. — 
(State  report  for  1879-'80.) 

OTHER  SBCOin>ART  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  as  to  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  pr^aratory 
departments  of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the 
appendix.  For  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  8  oolleses  and  universities  in  this  State,  5  of  them  open  to  both  sexes,  rei>orted 
a  total  attendance  in  1879-^80  of  677  students  in  collegiate  classes,  of  whom  1^  were 
women.  AH  had  classical  courses  of  4  years,  all  but  1  offered  scientific  instruction 
in  4  years'  courses,  while  1  added  agricultural  and  engineering  branches,  3  gave 
normal  and  3  business  training,  2  instruction  in  music,  3  in  drawing  and  painting, 
and  1  in  law.  All  were  organized  previous  to  the  present  decade ;  all  but  the  State 
University  were  under  the  influence  of  some  religious  deoomination ;  the  Presby- 
terians claiming  2,  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  united,  1;  and  the 
Methodists,  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Lutherans,  1  each. 

Gifts  were  received  by  6  of  these  institutions  during  the  year,  aggregating  9^,465. 
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Lawrence  Uniyersity.  Appleton,  was  ffiyen  |12|000  to  cancel  debt,  half  of  it  being 
part  of  a  bequest  made  some  time  ago  by  Rev.  Joseph  Rork,  of  Appleton ;  the  remain- 
ing $6,000  came  in  small  sums.  Beu)it  Collejgfe  received  $13,000  from  Ruiiis  Dodge,  S. 
C.  Morgan,  and  others,  for  endowment,  ministeiial  education,  buildings,  and  current 
expenses;  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  $10,000  from  C.  C.  Washburn,  Madison^  foi 
completion  of  the  observatory ;  Milton  College,  $3,365  to  pay  current  expenses;  Ripou 
College,  $16,000  from  persons  in  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  and  New  England,  principally 
for  endowment;  and  the  Northwestern  University,  Watertown,  $3,000. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  comprising  colleges  of  arts,  letters,  and  law,  reports 
a  generally  satisfactory  condition  during  1879-'80.  The  college  of  arts  offered  4  courses 
in  science;  that  of  letters,  2  classical  courses,  both  requiring  Latin,  and  the  former 
Greek  also.  There  were  special  courses  and  courses  for  graduate  study ;  also,  a  course 
of  6  years  for  those  who  wished  to  take  music  or  any  similar  pursuit  in  connection 
with  a  colleiOAte  training.  Within  the  year  Washburn  Observatory  was  considera- 
bly enlarged;  the  number  of  students  increased ;  the  standard  of  instruction  raised; 
and  preparatory  work  discontinued,  with  the  exception  of  a  class  in  Qreek — a  step 
in  the  interest  of  the  high  schools  not  taken  without  some  solicitude,  since  these 
schools  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  do  all  the  preparatory  work  required.  The  num- 
ber attending  in  collegiate  classes  was  324,  a  gain  of  44  per  cent,  in  four  years,  made 
uotwithstanaiB|;  a  considerable  advance  in  the  terms  of  admission.  The  ^owth  for 
five  years  past  is  chiefly  indicated  by  advance  in  scholarship  and  a  steady  increase  of 
students  in  higher  work.  The  attendance  on  the  classical  courses  has  gone  up  in  that 
time  from  65  to  149,  and  that  in  special  studies  from  49  to  91,  owing  partly  to  the  many 
electives  provided, while  in  the  same  time  students  in  science  have  decreased  from  13o 
to  82.  The  number  of  young  women  in  attendamce  advanced  somewhat,  as  also  did  that 
of  students  not  residents  of  the  State. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix, 
and  for  a  summary  of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  colleges  noted  above,  in  which  both  sexes  are  received  on  equal  terms, 
facilities  for  the  higher  instruction  of  young  women  are  offered  by  4  or  more  institu- 
tions exclusively  for  them.  Three  of  these  send  reports  for  l879-'80,  viz:  Wisconsin 
Female  College,  Fox  Lake  (Congregational),  Milwaukee  College  (non-sectarian),  and 
St.  Clara  Academy,  Sinsinawa  Mound  (Roman  CathoUc).  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha, 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  the  only  one  organized  during  the  decade,  sends  no  report 
for  1880. 

For  statistics  of  such  as  report,  see  Table  YUI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary 
of  this  table,  see  the  report  of  the  Commiasioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  provision  for  scientific  and  technical  instruction  made  in  the  college  of  arts  of 
the  Uniyersity  of  Wisconsin  embraces  courses  of  4  years  in  general  science,  acricult- 
nre,  civil,  mechanical,  and  miuing  engineeriog,  mining,  and  metallurgy.  Military 
science  and  tactics  are  prescribed  by  law,  and  all  able-bodied  students  of  the  uni- 
versity must  receive  instruction  in  them.  Students  in  the  agricultural  course  are 
required  to  perform  such  labor  on  the  farm  as  is  necessary  for  educational  purposes. 
Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  State. 

Nearly  all  the  other  colleges  in  the  State  have  4  years*  courses  in  general  science 
leading  to  the  degree  of  s.  B.  Statistics  of  attendance,  <&c.,  on  these  courses  will  be 
found  in  Table  IX. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  instruction,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  sum- 
mary, see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instniotion  is  given  in  the  Nashotah  House,  Waukesha  County  (Protes- 
tant Episcopal),  and  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Milwaukee  (Roman 
Catholic).  The  former  gives  a  3  years'  course  of  strictly  theological  study,  the  latter 
a  course  of  10  years,  of  which  5  are  devoted  to  academic  studies.  2  to  philosophy,  and 
3  to  theology.  Statistics  of  theological  schools  re^rting  may  oe  found  in  Table  XI, 
and  a  summary  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  one  school  of  law  is  that  of^the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  had  64  students 
in  1880,  under  8  professors.  The  course  extends  over  2  years,  and  graduates  are  en- 
titled to  praotLse  in  all  courts  of  law  in  the  State.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be 
of  good  character  and  20  years  old  if  not  college  graduates.  There  is  a  preliminary 
examination  in  ordinary  English  branches. 

No  JMdical  schools  report  from  this  State. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

XDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Wisconsin  InsHtuHon  far  the  BeaJ  and  Dumb,  Delavan,  founded  in  1852,  Uboied 
nnder  ^at  embarrassment  at  the  commencement  of  1879-^80,  owin^  to  the  boruins  of 
the  mam  boildins  in  September,  1879.  Still  the  ivork  of  instruction  was  not  inter- 
nipted  or  serioasTy  impaired,  the  standard  of  scholarship  was  well  sustained,  and 
the  way  was  prepared  for  a  decided  advance  as  the  classes  came  into  new  school 
rooms.  Since  the  foundation,  549  pupils  had,  in  1880,  entered  the  institution,  the 
average  number  of  years  spent  in  it  beine  6.42.  In  1879-^80  there  were  179  pupils  in 
the  primary,  intermediate,  and  academic  departments.  Of  these  55  were  in  the  ^icu- 
lation  classes.  The  common  and  some  higher  branches  are  taught.  The  employments 
include  shoe  and  cabinet  making,  sewing,  and  the  printing  of  an  8  page  paper. — (Be- 
port  and  return.) 

The  Wisconsin  Phmologicdl  InsUhUe,  Milwaukee,  founded  January  14, 1878,  and  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  directors,  reported  19  pupils  in  1879-'80,  under  charge  of  2 
professors  and  instructors,  who  taught  them  the  elementary  branches  and  fu^culA- 
tion.  This  school  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  articulation 
method,  and  25  pupils  have  been  taught  in  the  3  classes  since  1878.  SatisfEM^tory  im- 
provement is  reported  in  all  branches.  Drawing,  sewing,  needlework,  and  light  gym- 
nastics enter  into  the  course. — (Report  and  return.) 

St.  John*s  Catholic  Deaf-Mute  Asylum,  St.  Fnmcis,  founded  in  May,  1876,  rei>ort8  88 
pupils  since  that  date,  and  50  in  1879-'80.  The  average  number  of  years  spent  in  the 
institution  is  3.  Instruction  is  ([iven  in  the  common  branches  and  in  Christian  doo- 
trine.  The  articulation  method  is  used.  As  employments  they  have  knitting,  hand 
and  machine  sewing,  crocheting  and  other  fancy  work,  housework,  and  agricolture. — 
(Betum.) 

XDUGATEOK  OF  THB  BLIND. 

The  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Janesville,  has  admitted 
296  pupils  since  the  foundation  in  1850,  and  reports  89  in  1879-'80.  In  the  literary  de- 
partment, in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  rhetoric,  geometry,  chemistry,  geology, 
English  literature  and  history,  physical  geography,  and  United  States  history  were 
taught;  in  the  musical  department,  piano,  organ,  and  vocal  classes,  harmony,  and 
orchestral  playing  were  included ;  in  the  indastrial  department,  one  hour  daily  was 
given  to  some  occupation,  such  as  crocheting  and  other  fancy  work,  sewing,  knitting, 
bead  work,  cane  seating  of  chairs,  and,  inst^Eid  of  broom  making,  tne  weaving  of  rag 
oarpets. — (Report  and  return.) 

BEFORICATOET  AlO)  Dn>U8TRIAL  TRAININQ. 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  Sdhool  for  Boys,  Waukesha,  was  organized  as  a  "Hou9e  of 
Refage''  and  opened  in  1860.  The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  '*  State  Reform 
School."  and  then  to  its  present  title.  The  arranffements  include  a  main  central  and 
three  family  buildings,  these  last  accommodating  from  30  to  36  boys  each.  In  October, 
1879,  there  were  431  boys  on  the  roll:  one  year  later,  430  j  total  since  organization,  1,801. 
The  boys  attend  school  4  hours  each  day;  the  classes  m  it  are  primary,  intermediate, 
and  senior,  and  there  are  promotions  every  6  months  on  passing  a  written  examina- 
tion. Factories  for  making  boots  and  shoes,  socks  and  mittens,  employ  many  of  the 
boys :  the  tailor  shop  and  mending  room  (this  last  a  new  feature),  the  bakery,  laundry, 
and  larm  employ  others.  There  is  also  a  band  composed  of  some  20  boys,  membership 
in  which  is  considered  a  special  privilege. —  (Report.) 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee,  established  April,  1875,  is 
under  private  control,  and,  although  it  is  nominally  a  school  for  girls,  boys  under  10 
years  of  age  are  admitted,  as  the  State  institution  will  not  receive  them.  Since  the 
opening  241  persons  have  been  committed,  and  109  remained  on  November  1, 1^0. 
Smce  uie  completion  of  the  new  building  (in  1879,  apparently)  the  school  sessions 
have  been  held  in  large,  airy  rooms;  the  mscipline  of  tne  school  is  reported  as  im- 
proved, and  the  general  progress  is  steady  and  satisfactory.  The  common  branches, 
orawing,  and  composition  are  taught,  also  housework,  laundry  work,  machine  ana 
hand  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  embroidery,  gardening,  milking,  ^bo.— (Fourth 
annual  report  and  return.) 

Four  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  dependent  children  report  instruction  given 
in  domestic  duties,  common  needlework,  dtc,  as  well  as  in  tne  common  branches. 
These  are  the  Cadle  Home  and  Hospital,  Green  Bay,  incorporated  in  1872,  whose  in- 
mates numbered  4  in  1879-^;  the  Milwaukee  Orphan  Asylum  (1862),  inmates  80; 
St.  Rose's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  Milwaukee  (1848),  inmates  80;  Taylor  Orphan 
Asylum,  Racine  (1872),  inmates  33.  The  Fond  du  Lao  Relief  Society  also  aids  this 
o1m6  of  children. — (Returns.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  seesion  of  the  association  took  place  Jnly  6-8, 1880,  at 
Madison.  Aiter  the  nsaal preliminariesi  a  lecture  on  ''Some  national  experiments  in 
education"  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Joseph  Emerson,  of  Beloit  College.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  Superintendent  Viebahn  read  a  paper  on  "The  developing  method," 
and  President  Steams  one  on  **  Some  incalculable  elements  of  school  work."  A  class 
from  the  Platteville  Normal  School  presented  an  illustrative  exercise  in  primary 
object  teaching,  and  after  some  discussion  of  the  subject  the  session  closed.  In  the 
evening,  Rev.  Mr.  Rose,  of  Milwaukee,  delivered  an  aiddress  on  the  **  Inabilities  and 
disabilities  of  the  teacher's  profession."  On  the  last  day  of  the  session.  President  G.  S. 
Albee  read  a  paper  on  **  The  province  and  fhnction  of  a  normal  school."  A  discussion 
on  the  ''Kindergarten"  was  opened  bv  an  essay  fh>m  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  and  most  of 
the  speakers  favored  the  introduction  of  Kindergarten  methods  into  the  school  system. 
Several  committees  asked  leave  to  report  at  the  winter  session.  Prol  Samuel  Colvin 
read  a  paper  on  "Natural  science  in  our  schools,"  and  various  business  arrangements 
were  concluded  prior  to  adjournment. — (State  report.) 

CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  State  association  the  superintendents  hold 
semiaiinual  and  annual  meeting.  They  came  together  at  Madison  July  7  and  De- 
cember 29, 1880,  the  latter  occasion  being  the  regular  annual  session.  The  duties  and 
qualifications  of  county  superintendents,  proper  tests  in  teachers'  examinations  and 
how  exercised,  teachers'  libraries,  and  supenntendents'  duty  and  action  toward  the 
course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools  were  the  subjects  introduced  at  the  first  mentioned 
meeting.  At  the  last,  an  address  by  State  Superintendent  W.  C.  Whitford,  the  rela- 
tion of  superintendent  to  the  compulsory  law.  superintendents  as  institute  and  asso- 
ciation workers,  and  aims  and  process  of  school  visiting  fiUed  the  programme. — (State 
report,  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.) 

PRINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  body  took  place  at  Madison,  December  27-28. 
1880.  The  list  of  subjects  included  social  science  m  traded  and  hign  schools,  general 
historv,  language,  English  literature,  what  subjects  In  natural  science  should  graded 
and  high  schools  teach  and  what  should  be  the  general  method  of  teaching  T  the  model 
principal,  and  a  general  discussion  on  the  function  of  the  Wisconsin  Principals'  Asso- 
ciation.— (Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.) 

mbbunq  of  institutb  conductors. 

State  Superintendent  Whitford  presided  at  the  annual  gpthering  at  Madison  July 
5-6,  1880.  The  subjects  of  the  first  morning's  exercises  included  teaching  the  first 
reader,  primary  arithmetic,  and  penmanship  as  taught  to  primary  pupils.  In  the 
afternoon,  United  States  history  and  government,  primary  geography,  and  spelling 
as  taught  to  primary  classes.  In  the  evening,  papers  were  presented,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  of  grading  country  schools  and  on  the  programme  and  records 
for  grading  country  schools.  These  two  papers  drew  forth  complaints  as  to  indefi- 
niteness  in  the  system  and  inadequacy  of  the  records.  Superintendent  Whitford  ex- 
pressed an  intention  to  prepare  a  circular  on  the  subject  and  Superintendent  Lunn 
save  a  specimen  page  of  a  register  which  he  had  devised.  On  the  following  day  the 
discassion  was  on  teaching  nnm1>ers  and  language  to  primary  pupils  and  on  draw- 
ing. A  paper  on  school  organization  indicated  that  the  basis  of  classification  should 
not  be  size  or  age,  but  ability  and  attainments.  A  general  exercise  in  teaching  history 
to  primary  classes  was  presented  by  Professor  Salisbury,  who  considered  pictures  of 
great  value  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  imagination. — (State  report.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROF.  JAMES  CRAIO  WATSON,  LL.  D. 

For  an  obituary  notice  of  this  eminent  astronomer,  see  page  168,  his  observatory 
WQtk  having  been  done  mainly  in  Michigan. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Wu.  0.  Whriobd,  Aota  $^^perintend€rU  of  public  imtruetUm,  Madiion. 

[Second  tenn,  1880-1882.] 

Other  snperlntendents  in  the  decade  were  Ber.  Samnel  FaUowb,  who,  at  the  death  of  Hon.  A.  J. 
Craig,  Jnly  3. 1870,  aerred  oat  hla  unexpired  tenn,  and  until  Jannaiy.  1874.  He  wae  followed  by  Profl 
Sdwaid  Searms,  who  served  for  saccessiTO  terms  until  the  election  of  Mr.  Whitford  in  1878. 

The  assistant  snperintendent  thionghout  the  decade,  as  for  2  years  previously,  was  Bev.  J.  B.  Pzadt. 
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AliASRA. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

Alaaka  was  parobased  from  Russia  for  $7,200,000  on  March  30, 1867 ;  the  purchase 
was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  May  28,  and  on  October  18,  1867,  the  country 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States.  With  an  area  of  580,107  square  miles — equal  in 
extent  to  the  territory  north  of  Alabama,  Oeorgia,  and  North  Carolina  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi — the  country  maybe  divided  into  three  sections,  the  Sitkan,  beginuing 
at  the  northern  boundary  of  British  Columbia,  Dixon's  Inlet,  54^  40',  and  including 
southeastern  Alaska;  the  Yukon,  extending  from  the  Alaskan  ran^e  of  mountains  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  and  the  Aleutian,  embracing  the  Aliaskan  Peninsula  and  islands 
west  of  the  155th  degree  of  longitude.  No  census  was  ever  undertaken  before  1880, 
and  estimates  of  population  vary  widely.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  Russian 
officials  reported  the  population  as  66,000 ;  a  report  made  by  Mi^-Oeneral  Halleck 
in  1869put  down  the  Indian  population  at  about  60,000:  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  for  1867 
gives  29,097,  about  2,000  of  tnem  whites  and  half  breeos.  During  the  Russian  rule 
uiis  territoiy  had  a  government  and  schools  and  was  under  the  week  religion,  but, 
upon  entering  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  rulers,  priests,  and  teachers 
were  withdrawn,  and  tne  United  States  authorities  sent  no  others  in  their  place.  In 
1875  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  was  said  to  be  less  favorable  than  under  the 
Russian  regime.  During  the  decade  under  consideration  various  endeavors  have  been 
made  to  establish  schoob  in  the  territory,  but  the  chief  hindrance  to  progress  has  been 
the  absence  of  law  and  of  recognized  forms  of  government.  Accoraing  to  a  contract 
with  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  an  eight  months^  school  was  to  be  taught  each 
year  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  and  on  the  first  mentioned  a  school 
was  begun  October  2, 1873,  which  reported  an  attendance  of  7  pupils,  who  made  com- 
mendable progress  during  the  eight  months.  Three  other  ciaMes  were  taught  by 
natives,  2  in  Russian,  1  in  Aleutian;  in  all,  17  persons  attended  school.  Dressmaking 
and  sewing  entered  into  the  course.  In  1877  the  reports  indicated  that  the  schools  at 
both  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  (on  the  Fur  Seal  Islands,  over  1,000  miles  from  Kodiak) 
had  an  average  attendance  of  18  and  20  pupils,  respectively.  During  the  same  year  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  placed  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  in  charge  of  a  school 
at  Fort  Wrangell,  which  had  been  commenced  by  the  natives,  and  which,  m  December, 
1877,  was  reported  as  very  successful.  In  the  spring  of  1878  a  school  was  opened  at 
Sitka  with  80  pupils,  and  in  October  measures  were  taken  to  establish  at  Fort  Wrangell 
a  home  to  preserve  girls  whose  mothers  desired  to  sell  them  for  base  purposes.  In  1879 
this  school,  the  **  Girls'  Home  and  Industrial  School,"  reported  13 pupils;  a  day  school, 
100  native  pupils ;  a  primary  department,  between  30  and  40 ;  a  day  school  at  Sitkik 
60  pupils;  and  the  Aleutian  population  (on  the  islands)  had  schools  and  churches  of 
their  own.  Such  advancement  was  made  as  to  prove  that  the  people  have  good  minds 
and  are  susceptible  of  a  high  state  of  culture,  and  thoy  are  said  to  be  eager  to  learn. 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  superintendent  of  Presbyterian  missions,  reported  for 
1880  as  follows: 

The  schools  have  made  encouraging  progress.  The  day  and  boarding  school  at  Fort 
Wrangell  averaged  100  day  and  22  boarding  pupils.  A  new  school  building  has  been 
finished,  and  the  pupils  are  already  establishecl  therein.  At  Sitka  the  attendance 
averaged  about  20O  Indian  children.  Attendance  at  school  was  made  compulsory  by 
an  order  from  Commander  Glass,  of  the  United  States  Ship  Jamestown,  punishing  the 
parents  for  non-attendance  of  children.  A  school  was  opened  at  the  nead  of  Lynn 
Channel  for  the  Chilcut  tribe.  As  no  white  teacher  could  be  found,  an  Indian  woman 
took  charge  and  had  80  in  attendance.  Preparations  have  been  made  to  erect  a  school 
building  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  to  send  teachers  to  the  Hydahs. 

In  a  preliminary  report  of  the  special  agent  of  the  census,  Ivan  Petroff,  it  is  stated 
that  at  least  20,000  natives  are  entirely  without  the  remotest  influence  of  church  or 
school,  and  he  urges  the  United  States  Government  to  provide  the  youth  of  Alaska 
with  simple  elementary  education,  and  thus  promote  the  progress  of  the  people.  He 
says  that  the  natives  are  qnickeoed  into  the  appreciation  of  the  beneflt«  of  an  educa- 
tion as  they  observe  the  advantages  which  the  scholars  among  them  have  over  the  others 
in  matters  of  trade,  keej^ing  accounts,  &c.  He  finds  among  the  Innuits  quickness 
of  appreheosion  ana  a  spirit  of  inquiry — they  are  brighter  and  more  desirous  of  learn- 
ing than  the  Aleutians  themselves— and  they  would  be  much  benefited  by  an  intelligent 
system  of  educational  labor.  He  speaks  of  the  average  attendance  at  two  schools,  at 
Oonalaska  and  Belkovsky,  as  less  than  10  of  both  sexes,  while  among  the  7,000  or 
8,000  members  of  the  Russian  Church  less  than  400  are  able  to  write  in  either  the 
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Bnssian,  tho  Alentian,  or  Eodiak  Inntiit  vernacular.  Not  one  of  the  three  missions 
of  the  Yukon,  Nushegak,  and  Kenia  possesses  a  schooL  The  present  bishop  of  the 
Bnssian  Church  has  planned  the  establishment  of  a  traininjy^  school  for  native  boys 
from  all  parts  of  the  Territory  at  Oonalaska,  but  the  English  language  will  be  ignored. 
Mr.  Petroff  suggests  the  training  of  some  15  or  20  youth  at  some  of  oor  Indian  schools, 
and,  if  they  show  capacity,  at  some  normal  school,  then  sending  them  back  to  help  to 
educate  the  masses  in  Alaska.    His  plan  has  since  been  adopted. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIOKAIi  8TATIS 


POPULATION  AND  ATTEND ANCK. 


Youth  of  iichool  age  (6-21) 

Enrolled  in  pabllc  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Attendance  in  priyate  schools . 

SCHOOLS. 


Rooms  for  study 

Average  duration  of  schools  in  days . 
Estimated  value  of  school  property  . 


TEACHEBS. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teacbluff  in  public  schools 

Total  number  of  public  school  teachers. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


INCOMS  AND  SXPBNDITUBE. 


Total  receipts 

Total  exi>enditnre . 


187^-73. 


1,660 
333 


149 


t6,4^ 


$5,849 
5,529 


1873-74. 


2,584 
343 


11 

180 
•8.950 


6 

5 

11 

$100 
100 


$U,417 


1874-75. 


2,508 
0568 
0419 


14 

180 
$20,000 


6 

8 

14 

$100 

100 


$28,760 
24,152 


•  One  oonnty  not  reporting 
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TICS  OF  ARIZOKA-1872-'73  TO  1879-»80. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

187S-^9. 

1879-W. 

Increase  or  do- 
crease   since 
1872-73. 

2,955 

3,089 

2,740 

890 

394 

5,291 
3,143 
1,992 

7,148 
4,212 

2,847 

I.   1,857 
I.   1,069 
I.     855 

I.  5,488 
L    3,879 

1,213 
900 

903 
580 
394 

.28 

190 

$44,436 

6 
25 

31 

$100 

50 

$20,708 
18,407 

21 

51 

165 

$78,681 

27 
24 

51 

101 

109 

$113,074 

48 

53 

101 

$83 

70 

$67,028 
61,172 

I.     50 
D.     56 
I.  $34,393 

L     31 
I.     29 
I.     50 
D.     $1 
I.      2 

I.  $34,607 
L  31,972 

124 
$47,479 

19 
18 
37 
$91 
74 

$21,396 
21,396 

I.  $106,602 

15 

6 

31 

$110 

90 

$31,449 
28,744 

I.  $61,179 
I.   55,643 

23  B 
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TEBRTTOKIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  chief  school  officer  is  a  saperintendent  of  pablic  instmetion,  who  was  formerly 
the  governor^  but  since  1879  has  been  api>ointea  by  him.  With  him  has  been  asso- 
ciate from  the  first  a  board  of  education,  including,  besides  the  saperintendent,  the 
territorial  secretary  and  treasurer  till  1979 ;  since  then,  the  governor  and  treasorer. 
The  probate  Judge  of  each  county  is  ex  officio  county  superintendent  of  public  sc){ools. 
To  aid  him  in  examining  teachers  for  these  schools  the  territorial  saperintendent  ap- 

Soints  3  persons  to  be  associated  with  him  as  a  board  of  examiners.  For  each  school 
istriot  tnere  is  a  board  of  3  trustees  elected  by  the  people,  or,  in  case  of  their  failore 
to  elect,  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent,  subject  to  approval  of  the  territorial 
superintendent. — (Laws  of  1871,'  1875,  and  1879.) 

OTHBB  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  school  funds  are  derived  from  a  territorial  tax  of  15  cents  on  the  $100,  a 
county  tax  of  60  to  80  cents,  and  a  special  district  tax  voted  by  residents  of  districts 
in  case  the  other  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools  open  3  months,  the  appor- 
tionment of  county  funds  being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  attending  school 
in  each  for  3  months.  Districts,  before  receiving  public  money,  must  reiK>rt  accord- 
ing to  law ;  and  no  school  in  which  sectarian  doctrioes  are  taught  or  sectarian  books 
used  can  receive  any  of  the  public  school  funds.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  territorial 
board  to  provide  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  for  the  schools.  This  board  issues,  on 
examination,  life  certificates  to  accomplished  professional  teachers  of  experience  and 
ability.  County  boards  of  examiners  grant  teachers'  certificates  good  for  2  years, 
their  examinatioDS  being  governed  by  rules  prescribed  by  the  territorial  board. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  DURING  THE  DECADE. 

The  principal  change  was  the  provision  made  in  1879  for  the  appointment  of  a  terri- 
torial superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  governor  having  previously  been  ex 
officio  superintendent.  The  State  tax  of  10  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  proper^, 
adopted  in  1871,  was  in  1875  increased  to  15  cents;  the  county  tax  of  1871,  which  then 
could  not  exceed  50  cents  on  $100,  was  decreased  in  1875  to  35  cents,  but  in  1879  it  was 
increased  not  to  exceed  80  oents  nor  to  be  less  than  50.  The  compensation  of  county 
superintendents  was  raised  in  1879  from  $100  a  year  to  $250.  In  1877  a  compulsory 
school  law  was  passed,  embracing  all  children  from  8  to  14  yean  of  age,  but  it  has 
been  inoperative,  owing^to  the  lack  of  school  accommodations. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

There  was  a  decided  increase  during  1879-^80  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age, 
the  number  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  the  average  attendance  thereon,  in  fiie 
number  of  school  rooms  used,  the  value  of  school  property,  the  number  of  teachers 
employed,  and  in  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools.  The  only  important 
item  of  decrease  is  that  of  average  length  of  school  term.  This  average  is  kept  low 
by  the  short  sessions  in  all  the  r£ral  districts.  City  and  village  schools  were  taught 
from  150  to  200  days,  while  the  terms  of  country  schools  seldom  exceeded  100  days 
and  were  sometimes  as  low  as  40.  There  were  some  districts  in  which  no  school  was 
opened.  Notwithstand in g  the  increase  in  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  the  per  cent,  of 
enrolment  on  youth  of  school  age  remains  about  the  same;  large  numb^  never  at- 
tend school;  and  yet  the  number  seeking  to  attend  is  in  excess  of  the  accommodations 
afibrded,  the  compulsory  school  law  being,  consequently,  inoperative. 

R^UICA  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  decade  were  mainly  occupied  in  the  laying  of  foundations. 
The  progress  in  school  affairs  since  then  has  been  decided,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
couragements incident  to  the  organization  of  a  school  system  in  a  new  community 
without  aid  fh>m  school  funds  other  than  those  raised  by  taxation.  The  number  of 
youth  of  school  age  was  in  1879-^80  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  in  1872-73,  the 
number  enrolled  more  than  twelve  times  as  great,  and  the  value  of  school  property  more 
than  sixteen  times  as  great,  while  public  s^ool  income  and  expenditure  increased  in 
fair  proportion  to  enrolment  and  attendance  in  the  schools.  The  number  of  rooms  for 
study  increased  during  the  last  seven  years  firom  11  to  101,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
from  14  to  101;  white,  probably  fh>m  a  greater  stipply.  the  average  monthly  pay 
of  teachers  decreased  £rom  $100  for  both  sexes  to  $83  ror  men  and  $70  for  women. 
Among  obstacles  to  the  usefulness  of  the  schools  mentioned  by  the  superintendent  are 
a  lack  of  school  funds  and  the  fk^uent  changes  in  teachers  and  county  superintend- 
ents. Superintendent  Sherman  has  endeavored,  by  correspondence  with  others  in- 
terested m  the  subject,  to  arrange  some  plan  by  which  the  attention  of  Congress 
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mi^ht  be  brought  to  the  necessity  existing  in  the  Territories  for  present  aid  from 
their  public  hind  funds;  but  his  efiorta  have  not  met  with  success. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  information  for  1879-^80  respecting  the  public  high  schools  of  Arizona, 
though  at  least  one  is  believed  to  have  existed  t£en. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

TERRITORIAL  UNIYBRSITT. 

The  school  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  university,  to  be  sus- 
tained hj  the  proceeds  of  congressional  grants,  territorii^  appropriations,  and  indi- 
vidual gifts,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  deiinite  steps  have  yet  been  ti^en  for  its 
organization. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hflo.  Moos  H.  Shbbmav,  UrrUorial  tuperiiUend^t  qf  public  ktttnuHon,  Prueott, 

(Term,  Pebnutfj,  1879,  to  Jtokntary  11, 188L] 

Hob.  a.  p.  K.  Saflbrd  wm  govenior  Mid  ex  offloio  ■aperintondent  from  1860  to  1878,  when  he  wm 
■ocoeeded  by  Hon.  J.  C.  ]V6mont,  and  ■Aerwarda  by  Hon.  John  P.  Hoyt. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATXONAIi  STATI8 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCK. 


Yonth  of  school  age  (5-21)  . 
Enrolled  in  pnblio  schools. . 
Average  daily  attendance .. 


SCHOOL  DtSTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Organized  districts 

Schools,  or  school  rooms  .. 

Graded  schools 

Ungraded  schools 

Average  term  in  days.  ... 
Yalne  of  school  property. 


TEACHERS. 


Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men.  ... 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women. 


INCOliE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  pnblic  school  purposes. 
£xi>enditnre  for  pnblic  schools 


len-w. 


3,946 
1,973 


83 


84 

112 

|55  00 

32  00 


$34,203 
34,203 


1873-73. 


7,500 
3,500 


100 


$30  00 
30  00 


122,000 
22,000 


1873-74. 


6,312 
4,00(5 


168 


$16,000 


100 


a$12,3Gl 
21,747 


1874-75. 


8,343 
4,428 


221 


$24,926 


54 

154 

208 

$35  00 

25  00 


$32,603 
32,603 


a  Amoimt  apportioned  by  the  Tenitory. 
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TICS  OF  DAKOTA— 1871-'T2  TO  18T9-'80. 


1875-^6. 

1876-^. 

1877-78. 

1878-^9. 

618T9-W. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
l«7&-'79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1871-72. 

10,396 
5,410 

11,046 
6,431 

12,201 
7,156 
1,342 

401 

18,535 
9,822 
4,618 

12,030 
8,042 
3,170 

D.    6,005 
D.    1,780 
D.    1,448 

I.  8,084 
I.     6,069 

328 

369 

215 

237 

•••••••«>•  ■«•• 

5 

235 

75.6 

$37,037 

100 
154 
254 

14 
273 

•""• 

97 
$133,952 

210 

254 

464 

$36  00 

25  00 

$81,642 
75,959 

88 
$97,567 

134 

152 

286 

$26  70 

21  90 

$124,903 
124,483 

D.       9 
D.   $36,395 

D.       76 
D.      102 
D.      178 
D.    $9  30 
D.     3  10 

I.    $43,261 
I.    48,524 

$48,333 

85 
181 
266 

$60,319 

141 

189 

330 

$37  16 

26  54 

$72,950 
57,793 

I.  106 
I.  68 
I.  174 
D.    $28  30 

D.     10  10 

$52,008 
50,002 

$37,668 
37,668 

I.  $90,700 
I.    90,280 

bTh»  stoystics  for  1870-'80  are  yhtj  imperfeot,  aome  of  the  lormt  ooontiea  having  fWiled  to  report 
and  several  others  reporting  only  paitiaUy.  The  auperlntendent  think*  the  figures  fur  eaoh  of  the 
items  given  to  be  too  smalL 
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TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 

OFFICERS. 

A  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  tbroughout  the  10  years  been 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  2  years,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  lejris- 
latnre.  From  1871  to  1877  he  was  allowed  a  deputy  for  the  northern  part  of  the  Tei^ 
ritory.  There  have  been  throughout  county  superintendents,  elected  by  the  people 
for  2  years,  and  district  boards  (comprising  a  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer),  elected 
for  3  years,  1  being  changed  each  year. 

OTHBR  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  school  funds  are  derived  from  a  ik)1]  tax  of  |1  on  each  elector,  a  general  school 
tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar  (to  be  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
over  5  and  under  21),  the  proceeds  from  fines,  forfeitures,  dx.,  and  special  district 
taxes  voted  by  the  people.  The  last  must  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  for  school-houses  and 
sites,  1^  per  cent,  for  teachers^  pay,  fuel,  and  incidentals,  ^  of  1  per  cent,  for  appara- 
tus and  debts  lawfully  inourred,  and  $25  a  year  in  each  district  for  a  library.  Oruioff- 
raphy,  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  grammar  are  the  branches  taugl^ 
Teachers'  certificates  are  given  on  examination  by  county  superintendents,  and  remain 
in  force  not  less  than  3  months  nor  more  than  1  year.  Teacners  must  keep  a  register 
of  school  attendance,  ^^.,  or  forfeit  their  nay.  District  boards  furnish  school  books 
to  children  unable  to  pay  for  them.  The  law  does  not  consider  the  Bible  a  sectarian 
book,  and  it  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  schools.  County  teachers'  institutes  must 
be  held  by  the  territorial  superintendent  on  the  written  request  of  one  or  more  county 
superintendents ;  and  if  such  request  be  not  made  he  must  hold  annually  2  institutes 
in  the  third  judicial  district,  2  in  the  second,  and  1  in  the  first. 

CHAKGES  DUHmO  THE  DECADE. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  school  laws  since  1870<^1  were  made  in  1879.  The 
^neraf  school  tax  was  then  reduced  from  3  to  2  mills  on  the  dollar:  district  boards 
in  connection  with  county  superintendents  were  gjlven  power  to  decide  what  text 
books  shall  be  used ;  teachers^  institutes  were  provided  for  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  judicial  districts  in  case  county  institutes  were  not  held ;  and  the  qualifications 
of  voters  in  district  meetings  were  defined  anew,  taking  in  all  residents  of  the  district 
over  21  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  have  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come such.  The  pay  of  the  territorial  superintendent,  changed  several  times  during 
the  decade,  was  in  1879  restored  to  |600  a  year,  the  sum  allowed  in  1873.  In  1675  it 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  territorial  superintendent  to  hold  a  territorial  teachers' 
institute  annually,  but  as  the  law  of  1879  is  silent  on  this  point  the  provision  appears 
to  be  repealed. — (School  laws,  1873,  1875,  1879.) 

OEXERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  a  decrease  for  the  year  1879~'80  in  all  except  financial  items, 
but  no  fair  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  two  years,  ftt>m  the  fact  that  the 
statistics  of  187d-'79  are  not  entirely  trustworthy.  Seven  large  counties  in  that  year 
made  no  ^report,  and  on  some  items  17  counties  failed  to  send  statistics.  It  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  that  full  reports  would  have  shown  increase  instead  of  loss. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

TANKTON. 

Oficers, — ^Yankton  has  a  boUrd  of  education  of  8  members,  elected  for  4  years,  2 
goinc  out  each  year,  the  secretary  of  the  board  being  ex  officio  superintendent. 

Additional  parHoiuar$,—  As  the  chief  city  of  the  Territory  in  1680,  Yankton  seems  en- 
titled to  notice,  although  its  population  ^3,437  in  that  year  against  737  in  1870)  left 
it  still  below  the  Umit  to  which  such  notice  is  usually  restricted.  Its  school  popula- 
tion (youth  5-21)  in  1880  was  1,142,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  77.  There  were 
7ti9  pupils  enrolled  and  504  in  average  daily  attendance  in  10  school  buildings,  afford- 
ing 545  sittings  for  study.  Of  the  10  schools  (taught  by  12  teachers)  1  was  a  high 
school,  3  were  grammar,  and  G  primary.  The  schools  in  1880  completed  the  fifth  year 
of  their  history.  Beginning  in  April,  1875,  they  had  during  the  year  1675-76  an  en- 
rolment of  626  out  of  a  school  population  of  867,  an  average  attendance  of  319, 
9  teachers,  and  8  schools,  aftbrding  442  sittings.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  board  of 
education  in  1877  of  furnishing  text  books  to  pupils  at  cost  or  else  renting  them  at  an 
advance  for  each  term  of  about  one-fifth  of  theur  value,  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  material  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  all 
respects. —  (City  report.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

teachers'  INSnTUTBS. 

The  onlj  provisidn  in  this  Territory  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  that  afforded  by 
teachers'  institutes.  As  already  mentioned,  the  Uw  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent to  hold  county  institutes  if  requested  to  do  so  by  1  or  more  county  superin- 
tendents. If  not  so  requested  he  must  annually  hold  institutes  in  the  three  j  udioial  dis- 
tricts of  the  Territory.  2  in  the  third.  2  in  the  second,  and  1  in  the  first,  the  sessions 
to  be  not  less  than  6  days  each.  At  least  11  were  held  in  1679-'80.  For  some  years  a 
territorial  institute  was  also  required. — (School  laws,  1879 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  information  has  come  in  respect  to  any  high  schools  except  that  at  Tankton. 
This  had  46  sittings,  49  pupils  enrolled,  and  41  in  average  attendance,  under  3  teach- 
ers. The  course  of  study  extends  over  4  years,  and,  besides  the  higher  English  branches, 
includes  Latin.  The  fourth  graduating  class  of  the  school,  numbering  11,  received 
diplomas  in  June,  1880.—  (City  report,  1879^80. ) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  as  to  any  private  academies  or  other  schools  of  like  grade  that  may 
report,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

No  steps  appear  to  have  been  yet  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  colleges,  uni- 
versities, or  professional  schools  in  this  Territory. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  DEAF-MUTES,  BLIND,  AND  DEPENDENT  YOUTH. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  provision  for  special  instruction  in  the  Territory  had 
been  made  up  to  the  close  of  1880. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  WiLUAU  H.  H.  Beadlb,  Urritorial  tuperintendent  qfpuhUe  {fMtruetion,  Tankton, 

[Term,  Jaaaary  1, 1870,  to  January  1, 1881.] 

Preceding  raperintendents  -^thin  the  decade  hare  been  Hon.  James  S.  Fotter,  1887-1871 ;  Hon. 
J.  M.  Turner,  1871-1878;  Hon.  E.  W.  Miller,  1878-1875;  Hon.  J.  J.  Mdntire,  1875-1877;  Hon.  W.  S. 
Caton,  1877-1870. 
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SUMMAKT  OF  EDUCATIONAIj  STATISTICS  OF  THE 


1870-71. 


197W7^ 


18r^-73. 


1873-74. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTKNDtANCB. 

Population  of  tbeDiatriot 

Whole  school  population  (6-17) 

Colored  school  population 

Enrolment  in  public  schools 

Colored  enrolment  in  public  schools 

Total  averaffe  daily  attendance 

Average  dailj  attendance  of  colored  pupils. 
Estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools. . 

SCHOOLS. 


School  rooms  for  study 

Seats  provided 

Average  duration  of  schools  in  days  . 
Value  of  public  school  property 


TBACHBR8  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools — 
Women  teaching  in  public  schools. 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . . . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools. 


al31,700 

031.671 

alU,494 

15, 157 

5,633 

10,261 

d2,775 

5,704 


223 

13,000 

200 

f750,000 


231 


1373,535 


15,555 

5,435 

11.613 

(23,201 

5,882 


16,770 

6,200 

13,000 

413,385 

6,759 


17.839 

6.^ 

12,68» 

d3,710. 

6,993 


255  264 

14,065        14,495 
200  200 

f951, 700  $1, 005, 407  $1, 006, 807^ 


14, 6i^, 

200: 


26 

237 

263 

$107  50 

70  00 


1355,640 
479,996 


245 

271 

t91  66 

62  50 


9220,514 
298,261 


20 

256^^ 

276i 

1113  OOi 

75  00 


$347,099 
280,071 


aUnlted  States 
&  School  oentus. 


of  1870. 
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1874-^5. 


18,785 

6,648 

13,494 

(13,924 

7,261 


274| 
15,629 
191 


1875-76. 


19,629 

6,676 

14,907 

44,354 

7,692 


22 

271 

293 

$113  00 

75  00 


$517,610 
550,737 


26 

281 

307 

$120  00 

SO  00 


$223,372 

405,829 


1876-77. 


21,264 

7,238 

16,318 

(14,749 

7,692 


16,104    17,587 
191      188 
$1, 114, 162  $1, 164, 606  $1, 169, 614  $1, 181, 664 11, 184, 714 


31 

299 

330 

$96  17 

71  21 


$370,996 
370,996 


1877-^78. 


6160,051 

638,800 

M2,374 

22,842 

7,786 

18,133 

(25,525 

5,931 


322 

19,006 
187 


1878-79. 


25,130 

9,045 

19,488 

46,128 

5,781 


345 

20,426 

189 


1879-^80. 


0177,638 

043,558 

013,946 

26,439 

9,505 

20,637 

(26,412 

5,781 


31 

339 

:<70 

$86  55 

64  08 


$373,606 
573,606 


368 
21,526 
193 
$1,206,355 


34 

368 

402 

$89  47 

61  95 


$380,000 
368,343 


34 

399 

433 

$90  16 


62  24  I. 


$476,957 
438,567 


1,309 
460 

1,149 
284 


1.45,938 
L  11,887 
L  3,452 
L  11,282 
L  3,872 
L  10,376 
I.  3,637 
L    77 


L  23  I.  145 
I.  1,100.  I.  8,526 
I.  4  D.  7 
I.$21,641I.$456,355 


I.  31 
I.  31 
I.  $0  69 


29 


I.  $96, 957 
I.  70,224 


202 


I.  $65, 032 


cUnlted  StatM  oe&siu  of  1880. 

(IFor  Waahington  mud  6«orgetowA  only ;  thoce  for  the  oonnty  not  giren. 
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DISTRICT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICBBa 

From  1804  to  1874  the  public  schools  of  this  District  were  under  the  charge  of  differ- 
ent school  boards,  which,  in  the  order  of  their  existence,  were  (1804)  for  the  schools 
for  whites  in  Washington^  (1842)  for  like  schools  in  Georgetown,  (1864)  for  the  schools 
for  both  races  in  the  mral  districts  outside  of  both  cities,  ( 1873)*  for  the  schools  for  colored 
youth  in  both  cities.  In  1874  these  several  boards  were  consolidated  into  one,  at  lirst 
meant  to  be  composed  of  15  members,  but  soon  made  19  in  number,  with  sub-boards 
corresponding  to  the  former  boards,  the  different  parts  of  the  District  and  the  colored 
population  having  each  a  fair  representation  in  Ine  board.  The  members,  formerly 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  then  by  the  governor  from  1871  to  1874,  have  been  appointed 
by  the  District  Commissioners  since  the  spring  of  that  year,  provision  being  nuide  for 
partial  change  of  them  annually. 

The  chief  executive  officer  since  1869  has  been  a  superintendent  of  public  schools 
for  whites  in  Washington  and  Qeorgetown  and  those  lor  both  races  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, his  appointment  coming  first  from  the  mayor  till  1871,  then  depending  on  the 
governor  till  1874,  thenceforward  on  the  District  Commissioners.  From  1K73  there 
as  been  also  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  colored  children  in  the  two  cities, 
appointed  at  first  by  the  governor  of  the  District,  and  since  1874  dependent  for  leap- 
pomtment  on  the  Commissioners.  The  terms  of  both  are  without  limit  of  time,  and 
are  sub8tantially  during  good  behavior  and  the  pleasure  of  the  ruling  powers. 

A  board  of  examiners  tor  teachers  is  annually  formed  of  the  2  superintendents  and 
others  from  the  corps  of  supervising  principals  and  principals  chosen  by  the  commit- 
tee on  teachers,  to  afford  the  trustees  the  means  of  determining  who  shall  be  employed 
or  nromoted. 

Supervisine  principals,  appointed  annually  by  the  school  board,  act  under  the  super- 
intendent as  local  supervisors  in  their  respective  divisions  of  the  District. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  not  only  free  to  all  resident  children  6  to  17  years  of  age, 
but,  by  a  law  of  1864,  those  8  to  14  are  required  to  attend  at  least  12  weeks  annualTy, 
unless  taught  elsewhere  or  excused  because  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity.  Want  of 
sufficient  school  acconmiodation  has  made  the  law  practically  inoperative,  but  it  has 
not  been  repealed.  The  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  are  separate,  but  with 
like  advantages,  those  for  whites  being  taught  by  white  teachers  only  and  most  of 
those  for  colored  children  by  instructors  of  their  own  race."  There  are  normal  schools 
to  prepare  both  races  for  their  work.  The  city  schools  are  of  6  grades,  with  high 
school  classes  gradually  rising  beyond  these,  the  studies  of  each  grade  covering  a 
year.  Vocal  music  and  industrial  drawing  are  among  these  studies.  The  rural  dis- 
tricts have  schools  traded  or  ungraded,  according  to  the  dejgree  of  density  in  popula- 
tion in  the  different  parts.  The  determination  of  text  books  for  the  schools  belongs 
to  the  school  board,  which  also  appoints  the  teachers,  determining  the  grade  of  these 
partly  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  examining  board,  partly  tVom  the  measure  of 
their  proved  efficiency,  vaccination,  or  other  protection  against  small-pox^  is  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  both  teachers  ana  pupils.  Teachers  must  attend  all  meetings  to 
which  they  are  called  and  all  special  classes  organized  for  their  improvement;  and 
in  order  to  receive  their  pay  must  make  daily  records  and  present  such  reports  as  are 
required. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

With  a  school  population  increased  by  about  2,300  in  1879-'80  from  1878-79,  the 
enrolment  in  the  District  schools  was  enlarged  by  1,309,  the  increase  of  average  daily 
attendance  rising  to  almost  the  same  numl^r.  To  provide  for  this  increase  there  were 
23  more  rooms  for  study,  1,100  more  seats,  and  31  more  teachers,  which  gave  nearlv 
1  additional  seat  for  eacn  jmpil  ordinarily  present,  and  an  additional  teacher  for  each 
new  group  of  37  pupils.  The  school  term  was  lengthened  by  4  days,  the  valuation  of 
school  property  Increased  by  improvements  $21,641,  and,  with  (96,957  fuller  income,  it 
bectfme  practicable  to  raise  the  average  pay  of  male  teachers  69  cents  a  month,  that 
of  female  teachers  being  also  somewhat  increased.    Two  new  school  buildings,  with 

>  Before  1873  there  was  a  board  for  the  care  of  colored  schools  not  connected  with  the  District  system, 
bnt  appointed  by  the  Interior  Department  f^m  1864. 

*The  funds  for  school  porposes.  derived  fh>m  a  tax  of  not  more  than  50  cents  on  each  tlOO  of  tax- 
able property,  go  to  white  and  colored  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  of 
each  race.— (Revised  Statutes,  section  a06.) 
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12  rooms  each,  came  into  nee  in  WaBhington,  with  2  other  small  ones  in  the  oonnty, 
and  2  additional  for  the  city  were  began.  In  the  *'  advanced  grammar"  classes,  com- 
monly termed  high  schools,  tbe  standard  is  said  to  have  been  raised,  additional 
assistants  of  high  order  were  engaged,  the  foundations  for  a  broader  cnltnre  in  Eng- 
lish literature  were  laid,  and  in  industrial  drawing  commendable  progress  was  shown 
at  the  exhibitions  of  this  work  for  the  year.  The  normal  schools  and  lower  schools 
did  well  in  the  same  direction. 

k£sum£  for  ten  tears. 

The  |B;eneral  excellence  of  the  teaching  in  the  District  public  schools  and  of  the 
supervision  they  have  had  throughout  the  decade  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
crease of  school  population  within  that  time  has  been  almost  wholly  absorbed  by 
these  schools,  and  that  nearly  the  whole  number  thus  annually  brought  into  school 
has  been  retained  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  increased  enrolment  came  only 
605  short  of  the  whole  11,8H7  additional  of  school  age,  and  the  increased  average  at- 
tendance only  906  short  of  the  11,282  additional  pupils  enrolled,  a  difference  lairly 
attributable  to  sickness  and  other  good  ^unds  of  absence  in  both  cases.  One  reason 
for  this  fine  record  may  be  found  in  an  increase  of  145  now  school  rooms,  with  accom- 
modations for  8,526  new  pupils,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  202  teachers  for  the 
instraction  and  care  of  tnese.  Another  reason  has  been  that  since  1873  the  incoming 
teachers  have  had  the  benefit  of  normal  training  to  fit  them  for  their  work  in  schools 
for  whites  and  to  some  extent  in  those  for  colored  youth;  while  from  the  same  year 
the  children  and  teachers  in  these  latter  have  been  stimulated  by  the  presence  and 
active  supervision  of  a  superintendent  of  their  own  race.  The  same  stimulation  for 
a  longer  time  and  to  a  greater  extent  has  been  felt  in  the  schools  for  whites  from  the 
skilli^  supervision  of  an  active  superintendent  and  several  able  supervising  prin- 
cipals throughout  the  decade.  In  the  later  years  of  it  the  Georffetown  schools  have 
had  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  library  of  useful  and  well  chosen  books,  formed 
and  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  a  fund  given  by  Mr.  George  Peabody  in  1):J67; 
while  youth  of  the  same  place  unable  to  attend  school  during  tne  day  have  had  op- 
portunities for  good  instruction  in  the  evening  at  the  Linthicum  Institute  of  the  same 
place,  established  from  a  fund  left  for  that  purpose  b^  Mr.  Edward  Magruder  Linthi- 
cum in  1869.  The  library  and  institute,  both  opened  in  1875,  are  in  the  Curtis  school 
building  in  Georgetown. 

kinderoXrten. 

Kindergarten  first  appeared  in  Washington  in  1872,  when  2  were  established,  one 
bv  Mrs.  Emma  Marwedel,  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Frobel,  the  other  by  Miss 
Fannie  Perley.  In  1874  another  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  who  still  con- 
tinues it,  and  a  fourth  in  connection  with  the  Washington  Female  Seminary.  In 
1876  there  were  2  more;  in  1''80  the  number  was  8  in  Washington  and  2  in  George- 
town.   For  inlbrmation  respecting  them,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  instruction  is  given  in  the  Washington  Normal  School,  organized  in  1873 ; 
in  the  Miner  Normal  School  (for  colored  pupils),  in  1877 ;  in  the  normal  departments 
of  Howard  University  and  Wayland  Seminary;  and  in  the  Kindergarten  Normal 
Institute  of  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  organized  in  1875. 

The  Washington  Normal  Schooly  with  a  course  limited  to  one  year,  is  organized  on  the 
theory  that  no  candidate  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  who  has  not  the  scholastic 
qualifications  requisite  for  a  teacher.  The  year  is  to  be  devoted  to  professional  work 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching ;  graduates  who  have  taught  in  the  city 
schools  not  less  than  one  year,  and  have  siven  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability 
to  govern  and  instruct  a  school,  are  entitlea  to  diplomas,  which  are  equivalent  to  third 
class  certificates.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  school  161  pupils  have  entered 
and  119  are  now  teaching;  nndeigraduates  in  1880,  20;  average  percentage  attained 
at  examination  for  admission,  67.3. — (Report  of  principal.) 

The  Miner  Normal  School  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  agreement  made  in  1877- 78  between 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  (Jlolumbia  and  the  trustees  of  the  institution  for  the 
education  ofcolored  youth,  by  which  this  school  might  furnish  vearly  trained  teachers 
for  the  public  colored  schools.  Female  graduates  of  the  public  high  school  for  colored 
children,  when  duly  recommended,  are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  Miner  Normal ;  on 
the  successful  completion  of  the  usual  1  year  course  and  the  passing  of  a  required  ex- 
amination, they  are  given  preference  over  other  candidates  for  the  position  of  teachers 
in  the  primary  grades.     At  the  commencement  of  1879-'80  certain  articles  of  agree- 
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ment  were  drawn  np  which  give  the  Miner  School  the  same  relation  to  the  schools 
for  colored  children  of  the  District  as  the  Washington  Normal  bears  to  the  schools  for 
whites.  The  one  year's  course  was  undertaken  by  19  pupils  in  1879-'d0.  Special  at- 
tention was  paid  to  object  lessons,  phonetics,  and  elementary  drawing,  to  music,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  to  elocution.  In  the  practice  school,  practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  theory  of  teaching  were  nven. —  (Iteport  of  principal.) 

The  normal  departments  of  Howard  Uniyersity  and  Wayland  Seminary  haye  3  years^ 
courses  and  report  95  and  90  students,  respectively. — (Return  and  report.) 

The  Kindergarten  Normal  Institute  reports  a  course  consisting  of  five  lectures  and 
lessons  a  week  throughout  8  months,  woich  is  reckoned  a  year's  course.  The  Kinder- 
garten method  and  system  of  education  are  taught  in  the  normal  class,  and  by  means 
of  two  model  Eandergarten  the  advantages  of  daily  observation  and  practice  are 
ffiven.  The  necessary  requisites  for  entering  the  normal  class  are  a  good  education  in 
the  English  branches  and  a  natural  love  ,of  children.  Statistics  for  Id79-'d0 :  resident 
instructors,  2;  normal  students,  9;  graduates,  9,  of  whom  8  have  engaged  in  teach- 
ing.—(Circular  and  return.) 

teachers'  INSnTUTES. 

A  law  defining  the  work  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  of  the  trustees 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent,  to  establish 
a  teachers'  institute  to  meet  semiannually,  under  such  rules  as  they  may  deem  best 
adapted  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools.  More  frequent  meetings  (not, 
howeyer,  called  institutes)  are  held  in  substantial  accordance  witli  the  law. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  for  whites  are  so  graded  that  the  high  school  part  of  the  course  com- 
mences with  the  ninth  year  and  extends  through  two  years.  The  high  school  for  col- 
ored children,  with  a  three  years'  course,  was  established  some  years  ago,  but  it  was 
first  at  the  close  of  the  year  ld7d-'79  that  the  school  board  substituted  tne  name  high 
school  for  advanced  grammar  school  among  the  white  population.  The  studies  of 
this  grade  for  whites  are  book-keeping,  botany,  English  literature,  general  history, 
geometry,  physical  geography,  rhetonc,  trigonometry,  and  surveying.  The  high 
school  for  boys  and  that  for  girls  (white)  reported  as  follows  for  the  year  1879-'8U: 
172  sittings  for  study,  4  teachers,  179  pupils  enrolled,  and  150  in  ayerage  daily  attend- 
ance. The  school  for  colored  of  this  grade  reportea  120  sittings,  94  pupils  enrolled, 
and  80  in  average  daily  attendance,  under  charge  of  3  teachers.  In  this  school  only 
19  males  were  enrolled,  and  it  was  possible  to  dispense  with  one  of  the  teachers.  The 
ayerage  per  cent,  of  scholarship  in  the  three  classes  was,  first  year,  59. 4 ;  second, 
78. 6;  third,  70. 5.  The  average  per  cent,  for  the  entire  school  in  1878-79  was  58. 5; 
in  1879-'80,  67,  or  8. 5  i>er  cent,  greater.  The  graduates  in  June,  1880,  were  16  in 
number  from  this  school. — (Reports  of  superintendents.) 

OTHER  8RCONI>AKY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  respecting  business  coUeges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory 
schools,  or  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the 
appendix.  For  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNO  MSN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Georgetown  College  was  founded  as  a  college  in  1769,  chartered  as  a  uniyersity  by  act 
of  March  1,  1815,  and  em]K>wered  by  the  Holy  See  to  grant  degrees  in  philosophy  and 
theology  on  Mareh  30, 1833.  A  meoical  department  was  established  in  May,  1851,  and 
the  law  department  in  October,  1870.  The  entire  course  of  studies,  including  prepara- 
tory classes,  is  completed  in  7  years.  The  regular  course  leads  to  fi.  a.,  and  a  gradu- 
ate course  of  ethics  and  natural  philosophy  to  m.  a.  A3  years'  scientific  course  follow- 
ing snch  elementary  studies  as  geography,  history,  grammar,  and  composition  entitles 
to  B.  s.  The  students  in  1870-^1  numbered  323 ;  in  1880  there  were  152. — (Catalogues 
and  returns.) 

Gonzaga  College  (formerly  Washington  Seminary)  was  reopened  October  2,  1848, 
and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  uniyersity  and  incorporated  May  1, 1858.    Although  it  aims 
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to  have  ft  college  ooone  proper  (inclnding  the  Greek  and  Latin  dassicfl)  and  a  non- 
classical  course  (embracing  English  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  and  natnral 
sciences),  the  studies  pursued  in  lb80  indicate  that  it  had  not  then  advanced  beyond 
a  preparatory  school.— (Catalogue.) 

Ck>lumbian  Univern^,  ehartered  and  organized  in  1821,  reports  7  schools  in  1880. 
These  are  schools  of  English,  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathmnatics,  of  4  years  each ;  schools 
of  French  and  German,  3  years  each ;  a  scnool  of  natural  science,  3  years ;  and  one  of 
philosophy,  2  years.  Anglo-Saxon  is  reported  among  the  elective  studies,  and  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  4  years  leads  to  these  schools.  The  degrees  of  b.  a.,  m.  a.,  and  B.  8. 
are  accorded  after  completion  of  the  requisite  courses.  Since  1822  a  medical  school 
and  since  18G4  a  law  school  *  have  formed  part  of  the  university.  A  theological  depart- 
ment was  reported  for  more  than  20  years,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  done  away  with 
at  the  commencement  of  the  decade  under  consideration.  There  were  376  students  in 
1870-71  to  312  in  1879-^.— (Catalogues.) 

Howard  Univeraityy  organized  in  1868,  reported  in  1870,  as  in  1880,  preparatory, 
normal,  and  classical  courses,  theolofficaLlegal,  and  medical  departments.  There 
were  566  students  in  1870-71  and  251  in  1979-^.  In  addition  to  the  3  vears*  normal 
and  the  4  years'  classical  course,  a  literary  course  of  5  years  (including  2  preparatory 
and  3  collegiate  years)  is  reporte<l. — (Catalogues.) 

The  NaUonal  Dee^-Mute  CoUege  dates  its  collegiate  department  from  April,  1864. 
The  courses  are  preparatory,  2  years;  collegiate,  4.  Degrees  of  B.  a.,  m.  a.,  b.  s.,  b.  l., 
and  PH.  b.  are  given  on  oompletion  of  the  required  studies.  About  200  youths  have 
been  connected  with  the  college  as  students,  and  32  of  tiiem  have  beoome  teachers ; 
students,  58  in  1870-^.— (Catalogue.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNO  W0>n5N. 

There  are  no  public  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  foir  women  in  the  District,  but 
Howard  University  gives  equal  privileges  to  this  sex. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCDENTIFIO. 

Scientific  courses  were  reported  in  Georgetown  Coflege,  Columbian  University,  and 
the  National  Deaf-Mute  College.  In  connection  with  the  National  University  there  is 
to  be  a  polytechnic  department,  which  oifers  a  3  years'  course  embodying  mathematics, 
surveying,  civil  engineering^,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  mining.  Special  classes  in 
ctiemistry,  natural  philosopny,  botany,  natural  history,  and  mechanical  drawing  are 
also  spoken  of.  According  to  the  latest  reports  for  18H0  this  polytechnic  department 
was  not  then  fully  organized.—  (Catalogues,  circular,  return.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  ^AeoZo^ioaMepartment  of  Howard  University,  oi;gaBi  zed  in  1867,  reported  50 
undergraduate  students,  5  of  them  having  received  a  degree.  10  Graduates  in  1880,  and 
a  scholastic  year  of  35  weeks.  Wayland  luminary,  organizea  in  1864  and  under  Baptist 
influences,  reports  36  students  and  4  resident  and  3  non-resident  instructors.  The 
scholastic  year  is  36  weeks.  Both  schools  require  an  examination  for  admission  and 
both  have  3  years'  courses. —  (Returns.) 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  departments  of  Columbian  University,  Oeorge- 
town  University,  Howard  University,  and  the  National  University.  All  have  regular 
courses  of  2  years,  covering  34  to  37  weeks  each  year,  and  all,  to  meet  existing  require- 
ments in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  offer  also  a  year  of  graduate  instruction 
to  those  who  are  graduates  of  some  known  law  school  or  who  can  produce  a  certificate 
of  having  8tudie<l  law  for  2  years  under  a  competent  instructor.  Howard  requires  an 
examination  for  admission,  and  the  National  University  law  school  a  partial  examina- 
tion.—  (Returns,  college  catalogues,  and  announcements.) 

Medical  instruction  is  given  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  George- 
town, of  Columbian  University,  and  of  Howard  University.  All  these  have  3  years' 
craded  courses;  the  first  named,  of  7  months  each  year;  the  other  2,  of  5  months. 
Howard  alone  required  in  1879-'8()  a  preliminary  examination.  The  medical  school  of 
Columbian  University  is  commonly  known  as  the  National  Medical  College. —  (Cata- 
logues, circulars,  and  returns.) 

The  National  Coltege  of  Pharmaqf  requires  4  years'  service,  2  lecture  courses  of  5 
months  each,  the  writing  of  a  thesis,  and  the  passing  of  an  examination  prior  to  gradna- 

>  The  law  course  was  organized  in  1826,  then  discontinued,  and  again  reSstablished,  as  stated  above. 
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Hon.    A  spring  course  of  8  weeks  in  analytical  chemistry  must  be  attenaed  by  all 
students  applying  for  a  degree. — ^Circular.) 

For  students  and  graduates  in  me  legal,  medical,  and  pharmacal  schools,  see  Tables 
XII  and  Xlil  of  the  appendix. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Kendall  Green,  near  Washington, 
was  founded  in  1857;  the  collegiate  department  (National  Deal-Mute  College,  see 
Superior  Instruotion),  in  1864.  Since  July  1, 1879, 128  pupils  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion, 79  of  them  in  the  collegiate  department.  The  work  continues  with  no  essential 
changes,  and  the  results  of  teaching  by  the  articulation  method  are  so  encouraging 
that  a  second  instructor  will  be  required  at  no  distant  date.  In  1880  the  degree  of  B. 
A.  was  conferred  on  one  person,  3  were  graduated  from  the  primary  department  with 
suitable  diplomas,  and  3  were  promoted  to  the  collegiate  department. — (Report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

As  there  is  no  institution  in  the  District  for  this  class  of  unfortunates  they  are  sent 
to  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  where,  in  1879-^80,  there  were  20  United 
States  beneficiaries.  Of  this  number  2  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  session,  having 
completed  the  full  course,  including  music.  Two  others  withdrew  after  finishing  a 
partial  course. — (Report.) 

REVOBMATOBT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAININQ. 

The  Beform  School  of  the  District  of  CoJumhiaf  organized  in  1866,  has  received  683 
boys  during  the  14  years  of  its  existence.  At  the  close  of  1878-*79,  they  numbered 
157 ;  in  1879''80  there  were  220  under  instruction.  Good  progress  was  reported  in  the 
school,  and  the  proprietv  of  adopting  a  higher  standard  of  studies  for  the  older  in- 
mates has  been  broached.  More  family  builaings  are  urgently  needed,  as  nearly  100 
applications  for  admission  have  been  refused,  owing  to  lack  of  room.  Workshops  are 
also  requisite,  so  that  useful  trades  can  be  taught. — (Report.) 

The  industrial  Home  School,  Georgetown,  has  trained  936  children  since  its  organi- 
zation in  1867.  In  187&-'80  there  were  87  children  under  instruction  in  the  common 
branches  and  drawing,  in  gardening,  agriculture  and  horticulture,  carpentry,  shoe- 
making,  making  of  tree-boxes,  sewing,  aud  general  housework.  On  January  2,  1880, 
two  new  buildings  (the  one  containing  school  rooms,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  laun- 
dry, the  other,  a  workshop)  were  dedicated.  Kindergarten  training  and  lessons  in 
cookery  are  to  be  given. — (Report  and  return.) 

childbbn's  homes  and  obphan  asylums. 

Those  reporting  in  the  District  are  the  German  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  Union- 
town,  incorporated  in  1879.  and  reporting  35  inmates  in  1880;  the  Home  for  Destitute 
Colored  Women  and  Children,  organized  in  1863,  with  98  children  in  1879-*80;  St. 
Joseph's  Asylum,  in  1855,  reporting  100  orphans  and  80  day  scholars;  and  8t.  Vincent's 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  which  had  130  inmates  in  1880.  In  all,  the  three  ''R's,''  and 
sometimes  drawing  and  singing,  are  taught.  St.  Joseph's  alone  gives  no  industrial 
employments.  The  age  of  adimssion  and  dismissal  varies  in  these  institutions,  bat 
good  homes  are  found  for  the  children  when  leaving. — (Returns.) 

TEAININO  IN  ART  AND  MUSia 

Instruction  in  these  branches,  so  far  as  public  institutions  are  concerned,  has  not 
reached  a  very  Ydsh  state  of  development  in  this  District.  There  are.  however,  sev- 
eral private  art  classes,  and  there  is  a  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 
Art  Club ;  in  music,  the  Washington  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  National  School 
of  Music,  as  well  as  several  private  classes,  seem  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
instruction.    No  statistics  for  1879-'80  are  at  hand. 

TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 

The  Washington  Training  School  for  Nurses,  incorporated  December  14,  1877,  ad- 
mits candidates  between  the  ages  of  21  and  40,  where  general  fitness  for  the  work,  a 
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common  soliool  edacation,  good  moral  character,  and  good  health  are  shown.  The 
third  coarse  of  lectures  commenced  November  1,  1880.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
year  certificates  or  diplomas  are  given  to  those  complying  with  all  requirements. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TBACHER8'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

A  voluntary  association  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  for  whites  meets  once 
a  month  to  compare  experiences  in  government  and  teaching. 

CHIEF  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  J.  Ormoiu)  Wilsov  hM  tbroaghoat  the  decade  held  the  office  of  snperintendent  of  public  schools 
for  whites  in  Washington  and  Oeoreetown  and  of  the  schools  for  both  races  in  the  rural  districts. 

Hon.  Gkobob  F.  tT  Cook  has  since  1873  been  superintendent  of  the  aohods  for  colored  pupils  in 
Washington  and  Georgetown. 
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SUMMABT  OP  BDUCATIOKAIi  STATI8 


1870-^1. 

1871-TO. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

POPULATION  Aia>  ATTKNDANCB. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21)  a 

1,592 
906 

35 
21 
28 

1,898 
1,416 

37 
26 
32 

26 

34 

60 

9162  50 

918,985 
17,220 

3,473 
2,170 

61 
52 
51 

4,010 
2.030 

77 
53 

Niimbflr  of  ncholutt  onrollMl ............. 

DIBTBICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts....  ••• .... .... 

Nmnber  of  school-houses  ................ 

Number  of  schools  . .................. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Number  of  male  teachers  ................ 

Number  of  female  teachers .............. 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed 

Average  monthly  pay  of  public  school 
teachers. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 
Reoeintofor  Dublio  schools  ...... .-.. 

918,295 
19,003 

$30,555 
32,673 

923,516 
21,787 

ExDenditure  for  Dublio  schools  .......... 

•  Between  1875  and  1870  the  echool  age  mm  5-18 ;  before  and  after,  5-2L 
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1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-7a 

187a-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-^79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

3,852 
2.093 

81 

2,777 
2,724 

77 

4,028 
2,631 

96 
73 
74 

4,942 
3,432 

106 

84 
81 

5.596 
5,596 

6,000 
6,758 

149 

I.       404 
I.  1,1C2 

I.    4,408 
I.    5,852 

I.        114 

155 

I.        127 

•20,572 
18,479 

120,058 
16,591 

5923,366 
18,764 

6^33,347 
23,083 

C$23,000 
20,000 

$51,530 
38,812 

L$i8,'8i2' 

I.  $33,235 
I.    19,809 

frIndndM 
24 

balance  oah 
B 

Andatbogiiu 

ilag  of  school 

year,   c  Fn 

nnooantyaa 
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TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  ST8TEM. 

OFFICERS. 

In  the  Territory  there  has  been  thronghont  the  decade  a  territorial  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  the  territorial  controller  acting  as  such ;  for  each  county,  a 
superintendent,  who,  up  to  1877,  was  elected  by  the  people  for  a  2  years'  term  j  from 
that  time  on,  the  auditor  of  each  county  has  acted  as  superintendent,  except  in  two 
counties,  where  the  probate  judpjes  have  served  instead.  There  has  been  in  each  school 
district  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  3  members,  with  a  1  year  term,  except  from 
1871  to  1873,  when  there  were  2  members  with  2  years'  terms.  Since  1879  there  hss 
been  a  school  examiner  appointed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  to  assist  the  county 
commissioner  in  the  examination  of  teachers. —  (School  law.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  have  been  dependent  for  support  throughout  the  decade  (1)  on  1  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  franchises  and  moneys  arising  from  breach  of  penal 
laws;  (2'i  on  the  proceeds  of  a  county  tax,  which  was  1  to  5  mills  on  $1  till  1876,  then 
2  to  5  till  1877,  then  5  to  8  till  1879,  when  it  was  made  2  to  8;  (3)  on  a  district  tax, 
optional  lioth  as  to  levy  and  amount. 

The  basis  for  the  distribution  of  this  fund  is  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
each  county;  but  as  each  county  constitutes  at  least  one  district,  irresi>ective  of  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  therein,  one-half  is  divided  equally  among  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  county  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  school  law ;  the  othfr 
half,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school  age  enumerated,  except  in  2  counties,  which 
have  a  different  arrangement.  For  a  district  to  receive  its  quota,  at  least  10  children 
must  have  been  reported  by  the  census  marshal  and  the  schools  most  have  taught  no 
political,  sectarian,  or  denominational  doctrines,  nor  have  distributed  such  papers, 
tracts,  or  documents.  Since  1876  teachers  who  fail  to  make,  at  the  close  of  each  ses- 
sion, the  required  report  to  the  county  superintendent,  can  draw  no  pay  until  such 
report  shall  have  been  received.  In  the  years  1870  and  1871  teachers  were  examined 
and  licensed  by  the  county  superintendent's  and  so  continued  till  1876,  from  which 
time  to  1879  district  trustees,  with  any  one  they  might  ch(K>se  to  call  in  to  assist,  per- 
formed this  duty;  Arom  that  time  to  1880,  a  person  apftointed  by  each  board  of  county 
conmiissioners,  with  the  county  superintendent,  l^onstituted  a  board  of  school  exam- 
iners. The  school  age  throughout  the  decade  has  been  5-21,  except  from  1875  to  1879, 
when  it  was  5-18.  A  rate  biu  for  repaii-s  of  school  property  and  supplies,  not  to  exceed 
$25,  may  be  levied  on  the  parents  and  guardians  of  children  attending  school;  the 
children  under  such  parents  and  guardians  as  are  unable  to  pay  are  not,  however,  to 
be  denied  the  privileges  of  the  schools. —  (School  law.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  report  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  indicates  commendable  progress  in  the 
school  system,  considering  the  smallness  of  its  school  fund,  the  two  secricms  in  each 
town  given  for  school  purposes  by  the  Government  not  being  available  till  the  Terri- 
tory becomes  a  State.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  was  not  a  county  in  the  Ter- 
ritory that  could  raise  by  taxation  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  public  schools  during 
the  year;  while  in  some  counties  it  was  totally  inadequate  even  for  a  lew  months, 
although  no  portion  of  what  was  raised  was  paid  to  either  the  territorial  or  county 
superintendents. —  (Govemor*s  report,  1880.) 

For  comparison  with  l878-'79,  the  reports  give  only  4  items  called  for,  which  show 
an  increase  of  404  in  school  population ;  of  1,162 in  enrolment;  of  $28,530  apparently 
in  receipts  for  public  schools,  but  really  much  less,  since  the  territorial  taxes  were  not 
reported  in  1878-79 ;  and  of  |18,812  in  expenditure.  As  compared  with  1870-71,  there 
was  a  gain  of  5,852  in  enrolment,  of  114  in  school  districts,  and  of  127  in  schools,  while 
in  receipts  there  was  an  increase  of  ^.235  and  in  expenditure  of  $19,809.  Only  in 
1871-72  do  any  items  appear  as  to  teacners,  when  there  were  26  male  and  34  female 
teachers  employed  at  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $162.50. 
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ADVANCED  INSTRUCTION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS,   COLLBOBS,  AC. 

There  is  no  infonnation  from  this  Territory  respecting  any  normal  school,  high 
school,  college,  scientific  school,  professional  school,  or  special  school. 

CHIEF  TEERITORUL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Joseph  Pkbrault,  territoriai  controller  andex  oJUio  tuporinUndent  qfptMie  inttruetion,  BoUA  City, 

Mr.  Penualt  appears  to  haye  held  these  positions  since  1872,  his  only  predecetaor  within  the  decade 
having  been  Hon.  i>aniol  Cram,  who  held  from  1864  to  1872. 
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EEPOBT   OF  THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCA'HON. 


SUMMAKT  OP  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS  OF 


' 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

187a-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AXD  ATTENDANCE. 

Indians  in  the  United  States, 

exclodins  Alaska. 
Youth  of  school  age  in  the  Five 

Nations. 
Youth  of  school   age  among 

tribal  Indians  (incompletely 

estimated). 
Enrolled  in  schools  of  the  Five 

Nations. 
Enrolled  in  schools  of  tribal 

Indians. 
Averatre  attendance   of  Five 

266,937 

303,895 

295,084 

275,003 

279,337 

3,592 
6,166 

4,394 
4,590 

4,300 
4,726 

4,300 
6,658 

4,399 
6,102 

Nations. 
Average  attendance  of  tribal 

Indians. 
Number  of  Indians  who  can 

4.008 
961 

8 
156 

14,176 
1,3^ 

8 
161 

read,  including  the  Five  Na- 
tions. 
Number    of    tribal     Indians 

1,019 

7 

146 

taught  to  read  during  the 
year. 

SCHOOLS. 

Boarding  schools  of  Five  Na- 
tions. 

Day  schools  of  Five  Nations. . . 

Boarding  schools  of  tribal  In- 
dians. 

Day  schools  of  tribal  Indians. . 

Whole   number   of    boarding 
schools. 

"Whole  number  of  ^ay  schools  . 

Expenditure  for  education  of 
Indians. 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  among  the  Five  Na- 
tions. 

Teachers  among  the  tribal  In- 
dians. 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Missionaries    not    counted  as 

7 
139 

7 
138 

M97 

W15 

M21 

5181 

5160 

&336 

&253 

5267 

5337 

5321 

150 
220 
370 

153 
132 
285 

182 
175 
357 

182 
225 

407 

189 
229 
418 

teachers. 

a  Only  four  nations  reporting. 

6  Probably  indudee  boarding  schools. 
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THE  LNDIAK  TERRITORY— 1870-' 71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-76. 


266,151 
7,528 


5,106 
6,222 
3,151 

3,943 
25,622 

980 


11 

173 
52 

108 
63 

281 
c  $424, 573 


208 

229 

437 
132 


1876-^. 


250,809 


5,496 
6,019 


3,598 
40,397 

1,206 


12 

168 

48 

102 
60 

270 
ct371,329 


196 

241 

437 
126 


1877-7a 


250,864 
17,000 
32,213 

5,993 

6,229 

112,801 

4, 142 
41,309 

1,532 


11 

187 
49 

119 
60 

306 
C$419,884 


196 

221 

417 
226 


1878-^79. 


252,897 

34,443 

6,250 
7,193 


4,488 
44,731 

1,717 


12 

183 
52 

107 
64 

290 
ot435,347 


276 


154 


1879-^80. 


256,127 
13,177 
34,541 

6,098 
7,240 


4,651 
46,330 

1.744 


12 

212 

60 

110 
72 

322 
4604,375 


200 


I.      3,230 


D. 
L 


152 
47 


L  163 

I.       1,599 

I.  27 


I.  32 

I.  $169, 028 


46 


s 


D.      10,810 


I.         2,506 
I.         1,074 


5 
73 


118 


tfln  part  firom  nUgtons  tooietles.    In  1878  $3,500  were  expended  for  freedmen. 
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374  EEPOET   OP  THE   COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

OFFICERS. 

By  an  amended  law  of  1880  the  general  charge  of  the  educational  work  among  the 
Cherokees  is  given  to  a  board  of  edacation,  to  consist  of  3  persons  nominated  by  the 
principal  chief  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  1  at  first  for  a  year,  1  for  2  ^ears,  and  1 
for  3;  afterwards  1  each  year  for  a  term  of  3  years.  There  is  also  a  special  board  of 
trustees  in  charge  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  deaf-mute,  and  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  Choctaws  by  an  amended  law  retain  their  board  of  4  trustees,  composed  of  a 
superintendent  of  public  schools  and  a  trustee  from  each  of  the  3  districts  mto  which 
their  tenitory  is  dividod,  electing  these  4  by  both  houses  of  the  general  council  in 
joint  session,  for  terms  of  2  (formerly  4)  years.  No  provision  for  annual  change  of  a 
part  of  this  board  appears  in  the  law. 

The  Chickasaws  and  Creeks  ^or  Muskogees)  have  superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction, who,  by  laws  of  1878  in  the  former  nation  and  of  1880  in  the  latter,  are 
elected  by  their  national  legislative  councils  for  4  years  among  the  Chickasaws  and 
2  among  the  Creeks.  These  superintendents  apxK>int  trustees  u>r  each  school  in  their 
respective  nations,  the  Chickasaw  trustees  numbering  1  for  a  school,  the  Creeks  3. 
Both  nations  have  also  examining  boards  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

The  Seminoles,  at  date  of  the  latest  information,  had  also  a  superintendent  and 
trustees  for  care  of  the  general  and  local  education  of  their  youth;  but^  from  want  of 
any  published  laws,  the  mode  of  electing  these  and  the  term  of  their  continuance 
cannot  be  now  ^iven. 

Among  the  tnbes  and  bands  outside  of  the  Five  Nations  all  educational  work  ap- 
pears to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  missionary  amenta  of  the  several  religions  societies 
authorized  by  the  United  States  to  labor  for  the  improvement  and  civilization  of  these 
tribes  ai^d  bamds. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEMS. 

The  board  of  education  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  having  entire  control  of  educa- 
tional Interests,  determines  rules  for  the  government  of  the  primary  schools,  orphan 
asylums,  and  seminaries,  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  examination  of  te;ichers,  selec- 
tion of  text  books,  and  enforcement  of  courses  of  study.  The  3  local  trustees  who 
help  to  form  the  board  have  especial  supervision,  each  one  of  the  district  from  which 
he  IS  selected.  Each  is  to  ascertain  and  re]K>rt,  within  a  ye.ir  from  his  entrance  upon 
office,  the  number  of  children  7  to  21  years  of  age  in  his  district  and  the  number  in 
each  of  the  3  minor  districts  of  the  school  district  under  his  superintendence.  They 
are  to  visit  semiannually  all  schools  under  their  immediate  supervision  and  report 
thereon,  at  the  close  of  each  school  term,  to  the  principal  chief,  who  is  to  report  to 
the  national  counciL  The  schools  are  classed  as  primary  and  high  schools ;  tne  full 
term  of  study  in  the  former  to  be  3  years,  that  in  the  latter  4  years.  Not  only  tuition, 
but  also  clothing,  board,  and  lodging  are  furnished  free  to  children  in  the  primary 
schools,  that  the  board  may  have  fuller  control  of  them  during  their  whole  period 
of  study.  To  those  in  the  hicher  schools  or  seminaries,  tuition  only  is  free,  but  board 
is  provided  for  them  at  actual  cost,  they  furnishing  their  bedding  and  clothing.  The 
school  month  is  20  days,  or  4  weeks  of  5  days  each. 

In  the  other  4  tribes  of  the  civilized  Indians  the  sopcrintendent  is  the  chief  general 
school  officer,  having  the  trustees  as  associate  advisers  with  him  in  his  visits  to  their 
districts.  The  primary  schools  among  them  are  termed  neighborhood  schools,  and  for 
these  among  the  Choctaws  the  district  trustee  in  each  district  employs  the  teachers, 
appointing  three  representative  and  active  school  men  near  each  school  to  approve  their 
accounts,  pay  them  $2  a  month  for  each  scholar  in  actual  attendance,  and  encourage 
parents  and  guardians  to  send  to  school  all  children  of  proper  age  and  condition  for 
instruction.  He  also  selects  the  scholars  to  be  sent  from  the  different  neif^hborhood 
schools  to  the  higher  schools,  being  guided  to  this  selection  by  promptness  m  attend- 
ance and  capacity  to  learn  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  be  chosen,  as  well  as  by  regard 
to  a  pro  rata  representation  from  each  school  district. 

Arrangements  not  differing  much  from  these  prevail  also  among  the  Creeks  and 
Chickasaws,  and  apparently  among  the  Seminoles. 

The  educational  officers  of  all  the  Five  Nations  are  authorized  to  extend  their  care 
and  supervision,  as  far  as  may  be  needful,  to  pupils  studying  under  the  authority  and 
at  the  cost  of  each  nation  in  the  academies  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  Imperfectly  civilized  tribes  under  the  general  charge  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  the  only  educational  features  until  the  year  1878  were  that 
the  united  States  Ck>vemment  snonld  furnish  schools  and  pay  the  teachers  in  them, 
encouraging  attendance  through  its  agents.  In  that  year  a  great  improvement  was 
inaugurated  by  taking  a  numl^r  of  Indian  youth  of  both  sexes  away  from  their  semi- 
savage  associations  at  the  West  and  placing  them  at  ^ood  training  schools  in  the 
East.    This  experiment,  as  first  tried  at  the  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  in  connection 
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with  its  schools  for  colored  yonth  (1878),  proved  so  successful  that  another  school  of 
kindred  character  for  Indians  alone  was  soon  established  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  (1879),  and  a 
third  at  Forest  Grove,  Ores.  (1880),  a  few  pupils  being  also  placed  in  specially  selected 
privat-e  schools  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  The  training  of  these  youth  in  the 
3  schools  first  mentioned,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  otliers  also,  has  been  not  only  in 
the  elements  of  a  fair  literary  education,  but  (for  the  boys)  in  mechanical  and  farming 
work  as  well,  and  (for  the  girls)  in  all  needful  domestic  industries. — (Laws  of  Indian 
tribes  and  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.) 

RESULTS  OF  THBSE  SYSTEMS. 

Among  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Indian  Territory,  notwithstanding  many  disadvan- 
tages from  their  still  imperfect  civilization  and  their  remoteness  from  the  educational 
and  industrial  influences  of  the  States,  a  progress  very  encouraging  in  the  circumstances 
may  be  perceived.  Within  the  10  years  from  1870-'71  to  187^'80  they  have  fairly  met 
The  increase  of  school  children  by  establishing  73  more  day  schools  and  5  more  board- 
ing schools,  into  which  have  been  gathered  2,50(5  more  pupils.  And  although  the  educa- 
tion given  nas  not  been  all  that  could  be  wished,  it  has  shown  its  influence  in  a  vast 
improvement  of  their  dwellings,  their  agriculture,  their  social  condition,  and  their 
laws. 

Among  the  other  tribes  the  advance  has  been  apparently  less  decided,  because  they 
have,  during  these  10  years,  been  more  exposed  to  encroachments  on  their  reserva- 
tions ;  while  mauy  for  this  and  other  reasons  have  been  compelled  to  go  elsewhere 
and  build  up  new  homes.  The  number  of  their  schools  has  thus  rather  diminished 
than  increased,  but  apparently  most  of  them  are  boarding  schools,  which  are  usually 
much  more  eflective  tlian  the  dav  schools,  because  the  Indian  youth  are  kept  out  of  bad 
home  associations  and  are  held  for  long  periods  under  the  civilizing  influences  of  good 
teaching.  This  is  especially  observable  in  the  young  Indians  who,  with  the  consent 
of  their  parents,  are  entirely  separated  from  their  wila  people  and  trained  in  morals, 
manners,  literary  culture,  and  industrial  pursuits  at  such  good  schools  as  those  at 
Hampton,  Va. ;  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  Forest  Grove,  Oreg. ;  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  elsewhere. 
In  all  these,  and  especially  at  Carlisle,  the  civilizing,  refining,  elevating,  and  j^eneraUy 
improving  influence  of  a  training  carried  through  several  years  has  been  immense. 
From  300  to  400  Indian  youth  in  1880  were  brought  under  these  healthful  influences, 
and  there  seems  ground  for  the  belief  that  through  these  youth,  and  through  the 
steadily  increasing  number  (3,000  to  4,000)  trained  at  boarding  schools  on  the 
reservations,  a  stronger  stimulation  than  ever  previously  will  be  given  to  educational 
and  civilizing  processes. — (Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  others, 
1879  and  1880.) 

For  schools  of  New  York  Indians,  see  page  221. 
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EEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


SUMMABY  OF  EDUCATIOKAI*  STATIS 


18rjJ-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Yoath  of  school  age  (4-21)  a 

Number  enrolled  in  publio  Bohools . 

AveraKO  daily  attendance 

Attenmng  private  schools 


SCHOOLS. 


Publio  school-houses 

School  rooms 

Number  of  graded  schools . 

Ungraded  schools 

Average  term  in  days.... 
Value  of  school  property. 


3,517 

1,818 

909 

149 


51 


TEACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts  for  public  schools 

Expenditure  for  public  schools . 


3 

87 

83 

$21,192 


50 

49 

99 

$68  41 

68  41 


$33,161 
33,161 


3,758 
1,935 
1,700 


97 


88 


52 
44 

96 
$72  83 

57  82 


$30,100 
55,041 


3,822 

2,215 

1,710 

240 


96 
6 


92 
$60,000 


43 
56 
99 
$65 
57 


$31,822 
67,147 


•BmU  ioT  diAtribation  of  school  ftmda ; 
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TICS  OF  MONTAKA— 18T2.»78  TO  1879-»80. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Tnorease  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-79. 

41 

Hi 

4,238 
2,734 

2,000 
186 

4,892 
4,597 

5,315 
3,277 
2,384 

5,885 
3,909 
2,804 

7,070 

3,970 

2,506 

211 

119 
153 

34 
119 

96 
$118,912 

62 

99 

161 

$71  64 

56  41 

$78,730 
59,463 

I.  1,185 
I.  61 
D.    298 

I.  3,553 
I.  2, 152 
I.  1.597 
1.     62 

83 

88 

110 

5 

98 

88.12 

$88,285 

57 

59 

116 

$70  44 

51  30 

$66,941 
65,505 

99 
136 

25 

107 

105 

$99,335 

65 

80 

145 

$<i6  14 

52  20 

$66,401 
67,731 

I.     20 

T.     fift 

83 

I.      17  1 

4 

I.      9  I.     31 

1.     12  I.     32 

1(0 

D.      9  T     1!< 

$56,080 

64 

46 

110 

$75 

50 

$46,272 
50,134 

$80,000 

36 

64 

100 

J$64  32; 

$37,092 
54,104 

L  $19,577 

D.  3 
I.  19 
I.  16 
I.  $5  50 
I.    4  21 

I.  $12,329 
D.   8.268 

I.  $97, 720 

I.  12 
I.  50 
I.  62 
I.  $3  23 
D.  12  00 

I.  $45, 569 
I.  26,:W)2 

tlie  age  for  •dmiition  to  tchool  Ib  6-21. 
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TEEBTTOEIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEBS. 

A  territorial  snperintendent  of  public  inatmction  is  appointed  for  2  jeara  by  the 
governor,  with  consent  of  the  legislatnre.  There  are  connty  superintendents,  electa 
by  the  people  for  2  years  j  district  boards  of  3  members  holding  ofiBce  3  years,  1  being 
elected  each  year;  and  district  clerks  who  are  the  execative  officers  of  the  boards,  1 
being  elected  annually  for  each  board. 

OTHEB  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  school  funds  are  derived  from  a  conntv  tax  of  not  less  thiui  3  mills  nor  more 
than  5  on  the  dollar,  uistrict  taxes  voted  by  the  people,  fines  arisine  from  breach  of 
penal  laws,  and  proceeds  of  sales  of  town  lots.  All  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of 
any  school  lands  which  may  be  panted  by  Congress  are  to  constitute  an  irreducible 
school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  public  school  purposes.  Sdiool 
funds  are  apportioned  to  districts  according  to  the  number  of  youth  therein  4  to  21 ; 
but  the  school  age  is  from  5  to  21,  and  in  the  towns  children  under  6  may  be  excluded 
by  trustees.  A  school  census  is  taken  annually  by  the  district  clerks.  No  apportion* 
ment  can  be  ma^le  to  districts  which  have  not  maintained  a  free  public  school  at  least 
3  months  during  the  school  year;  nor  unless  the  teacher  employed  shall  hold  a  legal 
certificate  in  full  force;  nor  if  sectarian  or  partisan  books,  tracts,  papers,  Ac,  have 
been  used  in  the  schools,  norif  political  or  denominational  doctrines  have  been  taught 
in  them.  Reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar  are 
prescribed  stu<lies,  and  such  others  may  be  added  as  are  deemed  expedient  by  trustees, 
who  are  also  authorized  to  establish  high  schools.  Teachers  must  make  annual  re- 
ports to  their  county  snperintendent  and  district  clerk;  or,  failing  to  do  so,  forfeit 
pay  for  the  last  month  employed.  Trustees  are  required  to  report  to  the  county  super- 
intendent, and  county  superintendents  must  report  annually  to  the  territorial  snpei^ 
intendent  or  forfeit  $100  of  their  salary.  Since  1877  a  teachers'  institute  may  be  neld 
annually  in  all  counties  having  10  or  more  organized  school  districts. 

CHANGES  DURING  THE  DECADE. 

The  school  law  of  1872,  the  second  attempt  to  establish  a  public  school  system  in 
the  Territory,  was  the  first  which  recognize4l  fully  the  duty  of  providing  for  tlie  educa- 
tion of  the  school  population  at  public  expense  without  the  aid  of  rate  bills.  By  the 
first  law  (1864)  public  funds  were  derived  from  a  county  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar 
and  from  certain  fines;  the  residue  was  made  up  from  rate  bills.  The  only  school  of- 
ficers were  connty  superintendents  and  district  trustees;  but  a  territorial  superintend- 
ent was  provided  in  a  separate  bill  2  years  later.  The  provisions  of  the  law  adopted 
in  1872  are  essentially  the  same  as  described  above  :  for,  althongh  it  was  supersecled 
by  a  new  one  in  1874,  there  appear  to  have  been  no  changes  of  any  consequence  made, 
and  the  only  addition  of  general  importance  noted  since  that  date  is  an  act  of  1877 
X>ermittlng  superintendents  to  hold  county  teachers'  institutes  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  a  gain  for  1879-^80  of  1,185  in  the  population  of  school  age  and 
ofonly  61  in  the  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  while  the  number  in  average 
attendance  was  less  by  298.  Another  unfavorable  indication  was  a  decrease  of  9  days 
in  the  average  leni^h  of  term.  On  the  other  band,  there  were  more  public  school- 
houses  and  rooms  for  study,  more  schools  taught  and  more  of  them  graded ;  more 
teachers  employed  and  larger  salaries  paid  both  men  and  women.  School  property  in- 
creased in  value  and  the  income  lor  public  school  purposes  was  greater,  althongh  less 
was  actually  expended  during  the  year.  The  superintendent  says,  in  regard  to  the 
short  school  term,  that  the  situation  is  really  worse  than  it  appears ;  for,  as  in  order 
to  make  the  average  even  what  it  is  all  the  large  graded  schools  with  terras  of  twice 
the  average  length  go  into  the  calcnlation,  a  majority  of  the  schools  have  the  mini- 
mum term  of  60  days.  The  remedy  i>ointed  out  is  to  increase  the  connty  school  tax. 
The  average  rate  levied  in  1879-^80  was  3.0  mills,  the  minimum  allowed  being  3  mills. 
Only  1  county  levied  the  maximum  of  5  mills,  while  3  connties  levied  only  3  mills ; 
and,  as  the  superintendent  remarks,  'Hhe  minimum  rate  necessitates  the  minimnm 
term.^'  The  ^ain  of  21  in  number  of  schools,  although  small  compared  with  the  large 
extent  of  territory,  is  yet  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  reported  in  1878-'79.  A 
tendency  is  reported  in  those  districts  where  public  sentiment  is  most  advanced  to 
build  better  school-houses  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  most  approved  seating,  as 
well  as  to  ornament  the  interior  with  pictures  and  other  decorations. 

PROGRESS  DURING  THE  DECADE. 

No  statistics  of  importance  can  be  given  previous  to  1872-'73,  when  the  new  school 
law  went  into  effect.  The  only  official  report  previous  to  this  is  believed  to  be  one 
issued  in  1868,  when  only  4  counties  reported,  including  25  organized  districts  and  a 
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school  population  of  1,359,  of  whom  abont  half  attended  school.  In  1872-73  the 
school  population  bad  increased  to  3,517  and  enrolment  to  1,818  (of  whom  50  per  cent, 
were  ic  average  attendance),  the  school  reyenues  from  abont  |12,000  to  $33,161,  and 
the  valne  of  school  property  from  nearly  nothing  to  |21^192.  Since  that  year  there 
has  been  a  large  and  constant  increase  in  most  points,  indicating  progress ;  school  pop- 
uhitiou  and  enrolment  have  more  than  doubled,  while  the  average  attendance  is  nearly 
three  times  as  great.  The  nnmber  of  teachers  employed  and  schools  taught  was  nearly 
double,  and  the  value  of  school  property  more  than  five  times  as  mnch  as  in  1H72-73. 
The  school  term  was  13  days  longer  in  1879-'80,  but  the  increase  in  this  point  has  not 
been  so  uniform  as  in  the  others,  the  highest  years  being  1875-76  and  1878-79.  The 
average  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching  has  increased  by  $3.23,  but  that  of  women  has 
decreased  by  $12,  though  the  income  for  school  purposes  has  more  than  doubled. 

HELENA  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  Helena,  the  largest  city  of  the  Territory,  with  3,624  population,  there  is  a  board 
of  education  of  3  members,  the  officers  of  which  are  a  president  and  secretary. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULAIIS. 

The  schools,  graded  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  had  508  enrolled 
during  1879-'80,  with  an  average  attendance  of  300,  all  under  10  teachers.  They  are 
well  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  other  apparatus,  and  a  good  beginning 
has  been  made  toward  collecting  a  library.  The  gnuled  school  building,  erected  in 
1875  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  has  a  gi>o<l  piano,  besides  other  necessary  furnishing.  Two 
brick  school-houses  were  built  in  1879  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000,  making  accommoda- 
tions for  abont  500  pupils,  200  more  than  the  average  attendance  during  the  year. — 
(City  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  only  provision  made  by  law  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  was  the 
act  of  1877  already  referred  to,  which  permits  connty  sai>erintendentH  to  hold  an  an- 
nual institute  of  2  to  5  days'  duration  in  counties  containing  10  or  more  organized 
school  districts,  provided  they  believe  such  institutes  will  be  oeneficial  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  connty.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  be  present  at 
such  institutes  and  participate  in  the  proceedings,  and  their  usual  pay  is  allowed  them 
during  actual  attendance.  Less  interest  was  shown  in  this  subject  in  1879-*80  than  in 
former  years.  The  only  institute  hold  was  in  Deer  Lodge  County,  the  place  of  meeting 
being  Butte  City,  the  second  town  in  size,  having  a  population  of  3,363.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  during  the  5  days  of  the  institute,  the  proceedings  were  spirited  and 
profitable,  and  the  evening  sessions  crowded.  Such  meetings  in  Deer  Lotlge  County, 
the  superintendent  says,  have  alwavs  been  well  attended  and  enthusiastic,  and  to  their 
influence  he  ascribes  the  fact  that  here  alone  was  levied  the  maximum  school  tax  of  5 
mills. on  the  dollar. 

NORMAL  COURSE. 

In  the  high  school  of  Helena  there  is  a  normal  course,  which  embraces  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers,  school  government, 
history  of  education,  and  the  school  laws  of  Montana. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  34  graded  schools  in  the  Territory  in  1879-^80,  an  increase  of  9  for  the 
year;  but  the  nnmber  of  higher  departments  m  these  is  not  reported.  The  high 
school  in  Helena  had  16  pnpils  attending,  besides  26  in  a  preparatory  class.  Classical, 
scientific,  and  normal  courses  are  presented,  each  extending  over  3  years. 

SUPERIOR,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Montana  has  no  territorial  university  nor  other  institution  for  superior,  scientific, 
or  professional  instruction,  so  far  as  infbrmation  has  been  received. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W.  EOBKBT  Smitb,  Urritarial  tuperint47uient  qfpvbUe  iTUtrucHon,  BtUU  City, 

[Tenn,  187»-1881.] 

Hon.  Comelitis  Hedjjea  Traa  territorial  «raperintei)dcnt  ftxwn  the  pansa^  of  the  free  school  Iftvr  in  1872 
till  1877,  when  he  was  saoceeded  by  Hon.  Clark  Wright.  The  present  superintendent  fulloweil  Mr. 
Wright. 
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BTEW  MEXICO. 

EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

DBFICIENCT  OF   REPOKTS. 

From  want  of  consecntive  territorial  reports  as  to  public  schools  and  from  extreme 
scantiness  of  information  as  to  other  schools,  no  statistical  table  for  the  last  ten  years 
can  be  presented.  The  territorial  officers  charged  by  law  with  the  doty  of  making 
annual  report  of  the  statistics  of  public  education  have  not  performed  that  duty  or 
the  legislatures  to  which  the  reports  have  been  presented  have  not  made  them  public 
A  statement  made  in  1675  (incindiug,  however,  some  statistics  of  1874)  by  the  secre* 
tary  of  the  Territory  and  somewhat  enlarged  by  him  for  1876  remained  in  1880  the  only 
summary  of  the  educational  statistics  of  New  Mexico  presented  to  this  Bureau  during 
the  decade  under  review.  The  figures  thus  secured,  with  those  of  the  census  of  1870, 
may  be  found  under  the  head  of  General  Condition. 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

Under  a  law  of  January  28, 186:^,  amended  January  9,  1874,  a  territorial  board  of 
education  was  created,  to  consist  of  the  governor,  secretary,  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  New  Mexico.  This  boardstill  seems  to  have 
a  nominal  existence. 

Under  the  same  law,  a  territorial  superintendent  of  schools  was  in  1863  required  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  cousent  of  the  legislative  council,  to  hold  office  for 
two  years,  and  in  1$44  the  duties  of  the  office  were  transfered  to  the  territorial 
librarian. 

The  only  other  educational  officers  provided  for  are  county  boards,  teimed  super- 
visors and  directors  of  pablic  schools,  composed  of  the  county  probate  Judge  with  3 
others,  who  must  be  heads  of  families,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  owners  of  real 
estate,  and  residents  in  the  county  for  5  years  previous  to  their  election. — (Laws  of 
New  Mexico,  1880.) 

OTHKR  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  amended  school  law  of  1874,  which  made  the  territorial  librarian  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  required  him  to  visit  the  schools  of  each  county  once  a  year  and 
to  make  to  the  governor  annually,  for  the  use  of  the  legislative  assembly,  a  report  of 
the  number  of  schools  lu  the  counties,  the  pupils  taught,  the  teachers  employed,  and 
the  pay  given  for  their  service,  as  well  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  precinct,  the 
average  attendance  of  these,  and  the  branches  in  which  they  are  instructed.  To  enable 
him  to  furnish  such  report,  each  county  board  of  school  supervisors  and  directors  is  re- 
quired to  make  report  to  him  at  such  times,  of  such  things,  and  in  such  form  as  may 
be  prescribed.  These  county  boards  receive  the  proceeds  of  a  poll  tax  of  yl  on  each 
male  citizen  and  one-fourth  of  a  tax  of  $1  on  each  $100  of  all  taxable  property,  both  to 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schoob  in  their  counties.  They  are  to 
make  annual  report  in  the  columns  of  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county  where 
the  schools  are  held  Tor,  if  none  be  published  there,  tnen  in  the  one  published  nearest  to 
the  county)  of  the  funds  thus  received,  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  dis- 
bursedy  tbe  number  of  schools,  and  the  attendance  on  these. — (Compiled  laws  of  1880.) 

GENERAL  CX>NDin017. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  preceding  statement,  the  machinery  for  a  school  system 
has  been  long  constructed:  but,  from  want  of  a  strong  and  general  feeling  in  favor  of 
good  unsectariau  public  education,  the  educational  movement  has  been  comparatively 
slow.  Seven  years  after  the  law  of  1863  to  create  a  board  of  education  and  have  a 
superintendent  of  the  territorial  schools,  the  census  takers  in  1670  found  that  of  about 
29,000  youth  of  educable  age  only  1,798,  or  about  1  in  16,  were  attending  schools  of 
any  kind,  and  that  only  188  of  these  were  in  the  5  ungraded  schools,  each  with  1 
teacher,  reported  as  public  schools.  Tbe  remaining  1,610  were  in  6  parochial,  29  day 
and  boarding  schools,  3  academies  for  girls,  and  f  college  for  the  other  sex.  Aftor 
that  census  a  considerable  immigration  into  the  Territory  began  from  regions  where 
free  school  instruction  was  the  nile,  and  hence  we  find  in  1874  a  report  from  the  ter- 
ritorial secretary  of  4,094  pupils  in  110  schools  reputed  to  be  public,  under  129  teach- 
ers, with  1,158  in  39  other  schools,  under  73  teachers.  In  1875  the  same  gentleman 
reported,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  5,151  pupils  in  this  class  of  schools,  which 
then  had  come  to  be  138,  under  147  teachers;  wnile  in  12  Roman  Catholic,  8  Prot- 
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estant,  6  private,  and  7  Indian  schools  were  1,359  pnpils,  nnder  73  teachers.  Addi- 
tional information  from  some  counties  not  reported  or  imperfectly  reported  previously 
was  secured  for  1876,  which  brought  up  the  number  of  schools  apparentlv  public  to 
163,  the  pupils  in  them  to  6,285 ;  the  schools  other  than  public  to  38,  with  185  more 
pupils,  making  the  whole  number  in  these  1,544.  The  statistics  of  the  United  States 
census  of  1880,  except  as  to  population,  are  not  available  as  this  goes  to  press,  so  that 
no  comparison  of  IbbO  with  1870  is  possible. 

As  to  the  schools  called  public  here,  it  must  be  said  that  many  of  them,  from  appar- 
ently trustworthy  information,  are  privateer  sectarian  schools,  receiving  and  instruct- 
ing public  pupils  through  arrangements  to  that  effect  with  county  school  boards. 
The  fact  that  in  1875  only  5  of  the  138  public  schools  reported  were  in  buildings  either 
owned  or  rented  for  that  use,  tends  to  confirm  this  information  and  to  show  now  few 
purely  public  schools  there  are. 

ACADEMIES. 

No  public  high  schools  appear  to  be  in  existence,  the  public  school  instruction  in 
most  cases  up  to  1880  liavins  been,  by  concurrent  reports,  of  the  most  elementary  kind. 
Of  private  or  Protestant  schools  apparently  academic  there  were  4  in  1880,  at  Albu- 
querque 1,  at  Las  Vegas  2,  and  at  Santa  F^  1 ;  of  Roman  Catholio  institutions,  3, 
whicn  appeared  to  be  of  like  rank,  3  of  them  entitled  colleges. 
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SUMMABT  OF  BDUCATIOXAIi  STATIS 


POPULATION  AND  ATTKNDANCX. 


Toutb  of  school  aged ••• .. 

Enrolled  in  district  schools 

Average  doily  attendance 

Pnpils  in  schools  other  than  pnblic. 


SCHOOL  DI8TBICTS  AKD  SCHOOLS. 


Komber  of  school  districts 

Nnmher  of  these  report  ing  ..... 
Knmber  of  district  schools  . . .  .  . 
Average  time  of  school  in  days. 
Valuation  of  school  property.  .- 
Private  schools • 


TEACHERS  Aia>  THEIR  PAT. 


Men  teaching  in  district  schools 

Women  teaching  in  district  schools  ... 
Whole  nnmber  of  teachers  reported  ... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women , 

Teachers  in  schools  other  than  public  . 

INCOME  AKD  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  district  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  district  schools . 


1870-71. 


al872-73. 


28,737 
16,992 
12,819 


223 

198 
268 
152 


197 
161 
358 


d$78,562 


27,723 
16,070 
11,842 


163 
251 
147 


177 

178 

355 

$47  59 

24  14 


$127,477 
127,477 


1873-74. 


33,297 

17,914 

13,051 

1,264 


224 
180 
262 
134 


212 

192 

404 

$40  00 

16  00 


$109,837 
d90,953 


1874-75. 


19,278 

13,462 

3,542 


236 
204 
296 
140 
$438,  (J65 
25 


238 

458 

$47  00 

23  00 

77 


$130,800 
183,819 


a  No  stotistict  for  1871-72  z«aelied  the  Bnreiui. 

6  School  age  4-16  until  187A,  then  6-10  nntU  1880,  when  it  WM  changed  to  6-18. 
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TICS  OF  XJTAn-1870-»71   TO   1879-»80. 


1875-76. 

1876-'77. 

1877-7a 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

30,900 
19,886 
13,608 

30,792 

19,779 

13,420 

4,360 

247 
220 
327 
146 
1323,203 

33,604 
21,775 
14,949 

34,929 
23,124 
16,076 
cl,086 

289 
272 
373 
139 
$393,985 
cl2 

261 

248 
509 

40,672 

24,326 

17,178 

1,727 

I. 
L 
I. 

5,743 
1,202 
1,102 

L  11,935 
I.  7,334 
L    4,359 

244 

270 
244 
346 
137 
$381,613 

213 

310 

143 
$453,515 

128 

$372,723 

22 

282 

235 
517 

D. 
D. 

11 
$21,262 

D.     24 

215 

234 

449 

$54  00 

232 

238 

470 

$45  00 

22  50 

92 

$210,062 
160,064 

254 

235 

489 

$35  00 

22  00 

I. 
D. 
I. 

21 
13 

8 

I.  85 
I.  74 
L     159 

26  00 

o32 

$136,690 
136,690 

49 

$132,194 
132,194 

$129,798 
129,298 

$113,413 
113,193 

D. 
D. 

$4,496 
4,496 

0  Catholio,  EpisoopAl,  and  Mormon  sohoola  not  Induded. 
4  ToMhen'  aalades  only. 
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TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 

OFFICERS. 

These  are  a  territorial  snperintendent  of  schools,  elected  annually  until  1877,  since 
then  biennially;  a  superintendent  for  each  connty,  elected  biennially;  and  three 
trastees  for  each  school  district,  elected  biennially  until  1880,  since  then  at  first  for  1, 
2,  and  3  years'  terms^  and  subsequently  for  3  years.  Each  county  court  also  appoints 
a  board  of  examination  of  3  persons,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  teachers  and  grant 
«ertificates. —  (Laws. )  

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

According  to  the  laws  of  1878  and  1880,  the  school  funds  are  made  up  from  a  tax  of 
3  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property,  from  taxation  of  railroads,  sales  of  estra^ 
and  from  a  special  district  tax.  which  mnst  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  a  year  and  is  levied 
only  by  a  twO'thirds  vote  or  taxpayers.  The  apportionment  of  these  moneys  is 
according  to  the  number  of  youth  or  school  age  (6-18)  reported  annually  by  the  county 
superintendents.  The  trustees  employ  teachers ;  provide  and  repair  school-houses ;  fur- 
nish fuel,  maps,  charts,  d^.,  and  may  collect  tuition  fees.  Teachers  are  required  to 
furnish  Quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees.  The  establishment  of  union  schools  in  con- 
tiguous districts,  to  be  supported  out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  their  respective  districts, 
is  allowed.  Text  books,  cnosen  by  territorial  and  county  superintendents  and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Deseret,  are  to  remain  unchanged  for  5  years,  unless  for  special 
cause.  Until  1878  a  tax  for  school  purposes  of  ^  of  1  per  cent,  on  all  taxable  property 
in  each  district  was  allowed,  and  if  this  was  not  enough  to  carry  on  the  schools  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent,  was  to  be  allowed,  if  voted  for  by  two-thirds  of  the  tax- 
payers; added  to  this  was  a  sum  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent,  a  year  on  all  taxable  prop- 
erty, to  pay  teachers  and  for  school  furnishings,  till  1876,  when  this  last  clause  was  re- 
pealed. By  act  of  February,  1874,  the  sum  of  f  15,000  was  appropriated  for  the  next  two 
years  for  school  purposes ;  in  1876  the  amount  was  raised  to  $&,000,  of  which  $20,000 
were  for  the  schools  and  $5,000  for  the  University  of  Deseret.  The  $20,000  were  appropri- 
ated for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  rated  according  to  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  children.  For  both  the  quarter  per  cent,  tax  and  the  specific  appropriation 
were  substituted  in  1878  the  provisions  as  to  taxation  and  apportionment  first  referred  to. 
The  apportionment  of  the  mfierent  amounts  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  youth  of  school  age  in  the  different  districts,  which  was  4-16  until  1876, 
6-16  until  1880,  then  6-18.— (Laws.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

From  lack  of  a  report  for  the  year  1879-'80  (reports  being  published  only  biennially, 
and  that  being  an  off  year),  very  little  can  be  said  as  to  progress  in  school  matters. 
According  to  a  written  return  ffom  Superintendent  Taylor,  an  increase  over  1878-'79 
was  noticeable  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  (which  the  change  in  school  age 
from  6-16  to  6-18  would  in  a  measure  account  for),  in  the  enrolment,  and  in  the  aver- 
age attendance.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  school  days  taught,  in  tho 
value  of  school  property,  and  in  the  receipts  and  expenditures.  With  13  fewer  women 
teachers,  the  total  was  larger  by  8.  Information  from  the  private  schools  of  the  Ter- 
ritorv  was  furnished  for  1879,  but  this  list  omitted  certain  Catholic,  Episcopal, 
and  Mormon  schools,  from  which  no  information  was  obtainable.  There  were  some 
44  named  in  1880,  but  in  order  to  include  those  alone  which  present  full  st-atisticsonly 
22  are  reported  in  the  table. 

REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  TERRITOIIT. 

The  University  of  Deseret  was  the  so  called  "  parent  school.''  Incorporated  in  1850, 
to  the  chancellor  and  board  of  regents  was  given  the  power  of  appointing  a  superin- 
tendent of  primary  schools.  The  superintendent  was  to  be  under  the  supervision  and 
discretionary  control  of  those  officers.  The  enactments  of  different  years,  which  con- 
stituted the  school  system,  were  nearly  all  repealed  February  18, 1876,  with  changes 
again  in  1878  and  1880.  Still  a  gradual  advance  is  reported  at  most  points;  uie 
standard  of  teachers  and  of  schools  was  raised ;  the  adobe  school-houses  yielded  to 
substantial  brick  and  frame  building  many  of  them  well  furnished;  a  normal  de- 
partment was  added  in  1875  to  the  university ;  and  a  Territorial  Teachera'  Association, 
organized  in  1870,  continued  to  hold  sessions  up  to  1875,  and  perhaps  later.  An  increase 
for  the  decade  of  11,935  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  7,334  in  enrolment  in  public  schools, 
of  4,359  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of  159  teachers  was  reported.  The  private 
and  church  schools,  with  Salt  Lake  Academy  as  an  initial  point,  are  also  helping  in 
the  work  by  raising  up  teachers  and  educating  children. — (Biennial  reports,  ac.) 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

SALT  LAKB  CITY. 

Bait  Lake  City  has  a  popalation  of  20,768,  aocordinff  to  the  census  of  1880.  Of  the 
city  schools  and  officers  in  charge  nothing  can  be  said  for  the  year  1880,  as  no  reports 
are  on  lile. 

TRADONa  OP  TEACHEB8. 

NORMAL  C0UR8S. 

As  stated  under  the  ceneral  reyiew,  a  normal  course  has  been  connected  since  1875 
with  the  University  ofDeseret.  The  president  of  the  university  is  the  instructor  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  On  completion  of  the  teachers*  course,  which 
occupies  1  year,  a  certificate  of  graduation  is  Ri^sn.  The  statistics  for  1^79-^80  are : 
instructors,  3;  students,  55;  graduates,  17.^ (Circular  and  return.) 

SECONDARY  INSTEUCTION, 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMISS. 

Of  public  high  schools  nothing  is  known. .  Various  academic  schools  report  to  this 
Bureau.  Information  concerning  them  will  be  found  in  Table  YI.  Of  tne  number, 
St.  Mark's  Grammar  School,  Salt  Lake  City,  founded  in  1867,  rei>orts  2,207  pupils 
since  that  date,  5:^  in  1879-^80;  St  Mark's  School  for  Girls,  founded  in  1871,  had  61 
pupils  in  1880:  and  Salt  Lake  Academy,  organized  in  1878,  reported  138  students  in 
the  year  187d-'80,  who  were  instructed  in  drawing,  music,  an  English  course,  or  iu 
the  classics. — (Register  and  return.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITT  OF  DB8BRBT« 

This  institution,  open  to  students  of  both  sexes,  was  incorporated  in  February  and 
organized  in  November,  1850.  Owing  to  its  financial  oondi  tion  and  limited  patronage, 
the  school  was  soon  discontinued,  and  until  November,  1867,  it  had  but  a  nominal 
existence.  Reopened  as  a  commercial  college  late  in  1867,  it  was  first  fully  organized 
in  1869  as  an  institution  for  scientific  and  classical  instruction.  The  students,  223  in 
number,  were  divided  amonff  the  commercial,  preparatory,  and  scientific  courses. 
The  preparatory  or  model  scnool  had  primary,  intermediate,  and  academic  grades. 
The  second  year  546  pupils  were  reported  ^  the  third,  580.  In  1873  the  primary  and 
intermediate  divisions  were  dropped:  preliminary.  scientifi<^  and  classical  preparatory 
courses  were  carried  on ;  and  in  1875  tlie  teachers'  course  of  one  year  was  added.  In 
the  academic  department  there  were  optional  and  special  courses  leading  to  certificates 
of  graduation.  In  1878-79  the  university  was  reported  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
which  continued  during  1880.  The  courses  included  teaching,  English  literature, 
history,  politics,  mathematics,  natural  history  and  science,  chemistry,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  There  were  159  students  in  1880  in  the  preparatory  department,  beyond  which 
instruction  does  not  seem  to  have  gone. —  (Biennial  reports,  return,  and  circular.) 

SCIENTIFIC,  PROFESSIONAL,  AND  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

8CIENTIFI0  COURSBS. 

No  such  schools  report  in  the  Territory,  but  at  the  University  of  Deseret  there  are 
courses  in  mathematics  and  physical  and  political  sciences.  The  students  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  only  in  the  preparatory  department. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 
teachers'  association. 

An  association  was  formed  in  1870,  and  at  date  of  the  biennial  report  tor  1874  and  1875 
was  still  in  existence.  Lack  of  information  for  1880  precludes  any  report  as  to  the 
work,  if  still  continued. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  John  Tatlob,  terrUoriai  iuperintmdmU  qfdittriet  9^001$^  SaU  Lak$  CiHyA 

[Second  tenn,  Angnst  4, 1879,  to  Angnst  1, 1881.] 

The  prerioofl  superintendents  baye  been  Hon.  Bobert  L.  Campbell,  1862  to  1874;  Hon.  O.  H.  Riggs, 
1874  to  187C. 

>  Hon.  L.  John  Hnttsll  has  been  choaen  to  sncoecd  Hr.  Taylor. 

25  B 
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SUMMART  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS  OF 


POPULATION  AND  ATTKXDANCB. 


Youth  of  school  age  (4-21) . 
Public  school  enrolment  ... 
Averafl^e  daily  attendance.. 
Attending  pnvate  schools.. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Districts 

Public  school-houses 

Schools 

School  rooms 

Average  term  in  days 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. 

TKACHXRS. 


Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  ... 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women. 


INCOME  itND  EXPKNDITUBB, 


Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditoro  for  public  schools. 


al870. 


4,760 


358 


154 


75 

83 

158 


$33,746 


1871-72. 


8,306 
3,820 


144 

157 


1872-73. 


9,949 
5,928 


248 

189 
196 


120 


$44,007 


a  The  flgnret  for  1870  aro  tfiken  ftom  the  ninth  United  States 
b  No  statistics  could  be  obtained  for  the  year  1877-78. 
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WASHIXGTOK  TEBBITORT~1870  TO  1880. 


1873-^4. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

• 
61878-79. 

O1880. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease  from 
1876-77     to 
1878-79. 

lucrease  or  de- 
crease   from 
1870  to  1680. 

11,937 
7,592 

8,350 
6,669 

11,000 
7,500 

13,187 
7,182 

24,223 

14,032 

9,5«5 

181 

378 
326 

1.11,036 
I.  6.850 

9,827 
7,166 

I.  5,067 

321 

329 
415 

'$103  078' 

148 
202 
350 

j  $4111 

$85,430 
83,882 

i.   261 

225 

219 
104 

262 
89.2 

531 

87.5 

$220,405 

236 

324 

560 

$41  14 

33  34 

$105,520 
114,379 

I.   269 
D.  1.7 

166 

70 

120 

100 

220 

$38  50 

38  50 

$54,557 
55,520 

126 
143 
269 
$40 
30 

$49,765 

I.   110 
I.   181 
I.   291 
J  I.$l  14 
^I.  3  34 

I.$55,755 

I.    73 

1.   119 

220 

I.   192 

1. 851. 684 

154,720 

eTbe  stetistlea,  wMoh  are  taken  from  the  United  Stittee  census  of  1880,  are  incomplete,  only  10 
eooBtSes  oat  of  25  reporting. 
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TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  from  1872  till  1877  chosen 
biennially  by  the  legislature:  since  then,  b^  the  covemor,  with  consent  of  oonnciL 
To  aid  him  in  selectiufi^  text  books,  prescribing  ruTes,  and  examinin|f  candidates  for 
territorial  certificates,  there  has  been  since  the  latter  year  a  territorial  board  of  edu- 
cation composed  of  1  person  from  each  Judicial  district,  appointed  in  like  manner 
with  himself  for  2  years'  terms,  hi  being«also  a  member  ex  officio. 

For  local  edncational  interests  there  have  been  from  the  beginning  conntr  super- 
intendents  of  schools,  who,  up  to  1872,  were  elected  by  the  people  for  3  yeanr  terms; 
since  then  for  2  years.  Since  1877  each  of  these  has  associated  with  him  2  high  grade 
teachers  for  examination  of  persons  desiring  to  teach  in  the  county.  AIko  from  the 
beginning  there  bave  been  district  boards  of  directors  of  3  members  for  each  district, 
at  tirst  chosen  by  the  people  for  1,  2,  and  3  yean^  terms,  and  afterwards  1  each  year 
for  a  term  of  3  years.  With  them  is  associated  a  district  clerk,  chosen  apparently 
for  3  years.— (School  laws  of  1854,  1871,  1873,  and  1877.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  schools  are  supported  from  county  taxes,  which  from  1871  to  1877  were  of  4 
mills  on  the  dollar,  since  then  3  to  6  mills  on  the  dollar,  the  proceeds  from  fines, 
licenses,  &c.,  and  special  district  taxes  when  Toted  by  the  iteople,  but  not  to  exoeea 
10  mills  on  tne  dollar  since  1873.  Public  school  funds  sre  apportioned  on  ^e  basis  of 
the  number  of  census  youth  4-21,  although  the  age  for  admission  into  school  is  5-21. 
No  sectarian,  partisan,  or  infidel  doctrine  may  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The 
studies  prescribed  are  the  elementary  English  branches,  including  physiology  and 
history  of  the  United  States :  others  may  be  authorized  by  district  directors.  A  union 
of  districts  for  the  establishment  of  graded  schools  is  permitted,  and  such  schools 
must  be  sustained  in  towns  of  more  than  500  census  children.  District  clerks  must 
take  an  annual  census  of  all  youth  4-21.  Failing  to  do  this  they  are  individually 
liable  for  the  amount  of  money  the  district  may  thereby  lose.  School  districts  having 
more  than  15  census  scholars  cannot  receiye  their  share  of  county  school  funds  unless 
they  have  sustained  a  school  for  at  least  3  months  during  the  preceding  school  year. 
Teachers,  to  be  legally  emploved,  must  hold  certificates  of  fitness  to  teach,  either 
from  the  territorial  board  of  education  or  the  county  board  of  examiners.  The  former 
hold  for  3  years ;  the  latter,  being  of  3  grades,  for  1,  2,  and  3  years.  Teachers  must 
keep  a  register  and  report  annually  to  tne  county  superintendent  or  forfeit  the  last 
month  of  their  pay,  and  county  sni)erintendents  failing  to  make  annual  report  to  the 
territorial  superintendent  forfeit  $100  of  theirs.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation to  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text  books;  that  of  the  territorial  superintendent, 
to  hold  annually  a  territorial  institute ;  that  of  county  superintendents,  to  hold  an- 
nually county  institutes. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  DECADE. 

The  first  school  law  of  the  Territory,  passed  in  1854,  was  succeeded  in  1871  by  an- 
other which  raised  the  annual  tax  for  school  purposes  from  2  to  4  mills  on  the  dollar, 
provided  for  the  choice  of  a  territorial  superintendent  by  the  legislature,  gave  districts 
power  to  levy  a  special  school  tax,  and  required  parents  and  g^uardians  to  send  chil- 
dren 6-16  to  school  lor  at  least  three  months  each  year  under  penalty  of  $100.  A  law 
of  1873  changed  the  positive  requirement  of  a  4  mill  tax  to  **  not  more  than  4  mills," 
restricted  the  district  tax  to  not  more  than  10  mills,  and  named  the  purposes  for  which 
alone  the  tax  might  be  levied,  required  voters  to  be  also  taxpayers,  and  omitted  the 
compulsory  feature  of  the  law.  In  1877  followed  the  present  law,  whose  chief  provi- 
sions have  been  given  above,  its  principal  changes  being  the  creation  of  a  territorial 
boaM  of  education  and  of  county  boards  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  a  provision 
for  the  appointment  of  a  territonal  superintendent  by  the  governor  instead  of  the  leg- 
islature, and  another  making  women  eligible  to  vote  in  scnool  meetings. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  territorial  reports  being  biennial,  no  statistics  from  them  can  be  obtained  fatr 
187&-'80.  A  comparison  between  the  figures  for  1878-79  and  1876-77  shows  fair  ed- 
ncational progress,  the  only  exception  to  this  being  in  respect  to  the  average  length 
of  school  term,  which  was  more  tnan  a  day  less.  The  enrolment  in  public  schools  in 
those  two  years  exceeded  by  more  than  12  per  cent,  the  increase  of  youth  entitled  to 
attend ;  while  the  income  for  school  purposes,  number  of  school  rooms  used,  and  teach- 
ers employed  more  than  doubled,  and  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  advanced. 


The  foregoing  figures  from  the  United  States  census  of  1880,  being  only  those  of  the 
first  count  for  19  counties  out  of  i^,  cannot  Justly  be  compared  with  those  of  1871^79. 
They  show,  however,  a  greater  number  of  school-houses,  but  a  decrease  in  the  value 
of  school  property.  From  the  same  authority  it  appears  that  high  schools  were  t«ught 
in  4  public  school  buildings;  that  there  were  13  buildings  with  more  than  1  study 
room  and  16  with  2  or  more  recitation  rooms,  the  latter  number  probably  indicating 
graded  schools ;  also,  that  125  of  the  350  teachers  were  educated  at  high  schools  or  acao- 
omies,  19  at  normal  schools,  and  65  at  colleges. 
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PROGRESS  VVRXSCf  NINE  TEARS. 

The  first  eobool  report  for  this  Territory  was  for  the  years  1871-72  a  nd  1872-73. 
Since  then,  np  to  1878-79,  the  school  population  had  become  nearly  three  times  as 
nnmerousy  the  number  enrolled  nearly  foar  times  as  great,  the  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts larger  by  156,  and  that  of  school-houses  larger  by  182. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  DSPARTMBKT  OF  WASHINGTON  CNIVERSITT. 

A  normal  course  of  2  years  forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  territorial  univer- 
sity  at  Seattle.  It  includes  the  higher  English  branches,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
pedagogics.    There  were  21  students  attending  in  187d-'80  and  3  were  graduated. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

In  the  absence  of  a  territorial  report  for  187d-'80  no  information  can  be  given  re- 
specting the  county  institutes  held  during  that  year.  According  to  law,  institutes 
mnst  be  held  annually  in  all  counties  containing  10  or  more  organized  school  districts 
and  must  remain  io  session  from  1  to  5  days.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  all  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  county  to  attend  and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  all  having 
charge  of  schools  must  adjourn  them  for  the  purpose. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  information  regarding  public  high  schools  beyond  the  fact  reported  in 
the  census  that  such  schools  were  taught  in  4  public  school  buildings.  For  statistics 
of  private  academic  schools  reporting,  see  Taole  TI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  sum- 
mary, the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

The  University  of  Washington  Territory,  Seattle,  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  receives  an  annual  legislative  appropriation  of  $1,500.  This  affords  free  tui- 
tion to  30  pupils,  who  are  appointed  by  members  of  the  legislature.  The  courses  of 
study  are  classical,  scientific,  normal,  and  commercial,  the  first  and  second  covering 
4  years  and  the  others  2.  There  were  1^  students  attending  during  1879-'80,  of  whom 
83  were  in  preparatory  studies,  19  in  a  commercial  course,  21  in  normal,  25  in  scien- 
tific, and  12  in  classical.  Women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men  and  are  also 
members  of  the  faculty.— (Catalogue,  1879-'80. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

WASHINGTON  TERRTTORT  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Territorial  Teachers'  Institute,  held  at  Seattle  Au- 
gust 17-20,  1880,  was  the  most  successful  of  the  series.  Intense  interest  was  mani* 
rested,  and  the  attendance  was  much  larger  than  at  anv  previous  meeting,  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  transportation  companies  throughout  the  Territory  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  newspapers,  which  advertised  the  meeting  gratuitously. 

After  an  opening  addrees  by  the  secretary  of  the  institute,  Mr.  J.  E.  Clark,  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  delivered  by  the  territorial  superintendent.  Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton. 
Among  the  addresses  and  papers  presented,  Prof.  A.  «J.  Anderson,  of  the  Territorial  Uni- 
ventity,  contributed  one  on  '' Methods  of  teaching  mental  arithmetic"  and  one  on 
'<  Graded  schools ;  '*  Mr.  J.  E.  Clark,  one  on  the  **  Importance  of  normal  training"  and 
another  in  opposition  to  the  text  book  system  of  teaching  grammar ;  Charles  McDer- 
mott,  superintendent  of  Kitsap  County,  one  on  *'Oral  methods  of  teaching  natural 
history ;''  Helen  L.  Pearce,  one  on  "  The  relation  of  primanr  to  other  schools ; "  Mr. 
R.  C.  Kerr,  one  on  "Word  building"  and  another  on  "Morality  in  the  schools;"  Su- 
perintendent Houghton,  one  on  "Teaching  the  elements  of  reading ; "  Mr.  H.Jones, 
of  Seattle,  on  "  Teaching  physiology ; "  Mr.  B.  L.  Northup,  on  "  How  to  keep  pupils 

Profitably  employed;"  Mr.  E.  S.  Ingraham,  on  the  "Qumcy  method."  A  paper  by 
ounty  Superintendent  J.  R.  Thompson,  of  Thurston  County,  entitled  "A  history  of 
education  m  ancient  times,"  was  read  t>y  Mr.  F.  E.  Eldridge.  Nearly  all  the  topics 
treated  in  papers  and  addresses  were  earnestly  discussed.  Early  in  the  session  a  res- 
olution was  passed  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  institute  to  its  secretary,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Clark,  who  gave  each  member  a  copy  of  a  volume  containing  the  proceedings  of  the 
4  former  meetings,  prepared  at  his  own  expense.  Another  resolution  adopted  recom- 
mended the  organization  of  an  eastern  division  of  the  institute,  in  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  travel  across  the  mountain  ranges  running  through  the  Territory. —  (Printed 
proceedings.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JoxATRjix  S.  HOUGRTOX,  UrrUorial  tuperinteruUnt  ofpubUe  tnstruetUm,  Olympia. 

[Term,  November,  1879,  toXovember,  1881.] 

The  first  territoriftl  saperintendeDt  was  Rev.  Kelson  Bounds,  d.  p.,  Appointed  ftt  the  openinfr  of 

1872.    In  1874  he  was  suc^eded  by  Dr.  John  P.  Jndson,  who  served  till  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Houi;h- 

ton,  and  he,  it  la  learned,  ia  to  be  sacceeded  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Wheeler. 
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SUMMART  OP  EDUCATION'AIi  8TATI8 


1870-71. 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


POPULATION  AKD  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-20). 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  attendance  in  same 


«175 


1,100 


1,100 
1,000 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Public  echool  buildings 

Public  schools  taught 

Valuation  of  buildings  and  furniture . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Men  t'Cachlng  in  i>ublic  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers  . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  females 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts  from  local  tax  for  schools  . 
Expenditure  for  pay  of  teachers. . . . 


12,876 

2,876 


$150  00 
70  00 


$17,000 


10 

20 

$31,600 


5 

15 

20 

ft$85  00 


$14,200 
14.200 


«  Taken  fWim  oensas  report  of  1870,  when  there  were  6  piirate  day  and  hoarding  aohoola,  hATing  U 
teacheni,  130  papils,  and  an  income  of  $5,500  from  tnition. 
fr  Average  of  both  »exet. 
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TICS  or  WYOMING— 1870-»71  TO  1878-'79. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-^79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 

1878-79. 

41 

1,222 

2,041 
1,114 

21 

28 
121,378 

21 
27 

48 
597196 

2,151 
969 

20 

33 

926,826 

14 

35 

49 

5962  08 

2,090 
1,287 

25 

36 

961,675 

20 

29 

49 

5955  94 

13 

«32,500 
7 

16 

23 

924,622 
17,629 

94,553 
22,842 

97,056 
22,120 

$16, 400 

N0TB.~ After  mpeated  efforts,  it  hat  been  found  imp3P8ible  to  secure  anv  educational  statistics  for 
1870-'80,  and  the  comparisons  giren  in  other  cases  must  therefore  be  omitted. 
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TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  territorial  auditor  was  ex  officio  superintendent  of  pnblic  instrootion  ap  to 
December  14,  1871,  at  which  time  the  office  was  discontinued  and  the  governor  re- 
ceived the  reports  of  the  county  superintendent!}. 

A  law  of  December  12,  1873,  slightly  amended  by  one  of  December  11, 1875,  renewed 
the  territorial  superintendency  and  made  the  territorial  librarian  ex  officio  superin> 
tendent.    Up  to  1880  he  continued  to  act  as  such. 

For  counties  there  were  throughout  the  decade  superintendents  elected  by  the 
people  for  biennial  terms;  and  for  school  districts  boards  of  trustees  of  3  members 
elected  for  3  years,  1  being  changed  each  year. — (School  laws  of  1876.) 

OTHXB  FEATUBBS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  sustained  by  a  poll  tax  of  |2  on  each  voter  and  a  county 
tax  which,  up  to  December,  1875,  was  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar,  but  since 
has  been  not  less  than  2  mills,  with  the  proceeds  of  fines  and  forfeitures.  The  people 
at  the  annual  district  meeting  may  vote  also  a  district  tea  to  provide  school-houses, 
buy  text  books  for  indigent  pupils,  meet  other  necessary  contingent  expenses,  and 
supply  deficiencies  in  funds  for  paying  teachers.  They  may  also  vote  $100  a  year  for  a 
district  library.  Women  may  vote  for  and  be  elected  to  school  offices,  and  as  teach- 
ers receive  the  same  pay  as  men,  if  equally  qualified.  Provision  has  existed  for  sep- 
arate colored  schools  where  there  have  been  15  er  more  children  of  school  age  in  any 
district.  The  continuance  of  this  is  doubtful.  A  compulsoiy  law  has  continued 
through  tbe  decade,  requiring  parents  and  guardians  to  see  that  their  children  between 
7  and  16  attend  school  at  least  3  months  each  year.  Teachers  must  present  certificates 
of  qualification  from  the  county  superintendent  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  public 
schools,  and  must  make  reports  of  school  statistics  each  term  or  forfeit  their  pay,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  district  boards;  while  the  county  superintendent  who  tails  to 
report  annually  to  the  territorial  superintendent  forfeits  $100.  The  law  providing 
that  an  annual  teachers'  institute  be  held  from  4  to  10  days,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  territorial  and  county  superintendents,  makes  it  the  duty  of  this  institute  to  d^ 
cide  on  a  series  of  school  books  to  be  used  and  a  system  of  eauoatiou  which  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  Territory,  allowing  no  change  except  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  institute.  While  this  institute  also  settles  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  any 
high  school,  each  county  superintendent  and  district  board  of  directors  may  decide 
whether  a  high  school  shall  be  established  In  the  district  and  what  number  of  teach- 
ers shall  be  employed. — (School  laws  of  187a) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  school  system  is  reported  one  of  the  best ;  the  schools,  though  not  numerous, 
excellent  in  character  and  attendance,  the  lai^er  towns  having  been  able  to  enroll 
90  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  a^e.  The  public  graded  schools  at  Cheyenne 
and  Laramie  are  among  the  best  of  their  class,  being  well  directed  and  admirably 
taught.  School  buildings  are  generally  excellent,  a  new  one  at  Laramie  City  being 
especially  fine.    Teachers  are  liberall]^  paid,  not  on  the  basis  of  sex,  but  of  merit. 

As  yet  there  is  no  institution  of  a  mgher  grade  than  the  high  school  department  of 
the  public  schools. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  data  for  a  satisfactory  comparison,  reference  is  made  to 
the  statistical  summary  for  a  review  of  the  decade. 

Enough  is  given  to  indicate  the  progress  and  culture  of  the  people,  beginning  ten 
years  ago  with  but  4  public  and  5  private  schools,  in  which  were  but  15  teachers  and 
305  scholars,  only  175  of  these  being  in  the  public  schools. — ((Governor  Hoyt's  reports, 
1878  and  ie6o.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORLiL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hod.  Jomf  Slauohtbb,  territorialUbrarian  andexofieio  tupertnlendent  o/pubUe  imtruetioH,  Cfksymmt, 

Mr.  SlaQffhter  beosme  snperinteDdent  in  1873,  sncceeding  with  an  interval  of  two  years  Hon.  J.  H. 
Hayfbrd,  who  was  adperintendent  from  18Q0  to  1871. 
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EDUCATIONAJL   ASSOCIATIONS   AND   €OIVT£IVTIOIVS. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

OENBRAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  nineteenth  annaal  convention  Jnly  13-16, 1680,  at  Chantan- 
qna,  N.  Y.,  the  president,  J.  O.  Wilson^  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  chair.  The 
session  was  opened  with  grayer  hy  Dr.  Lemuel  Moss,  president  of  the  Indiana  State 
University.  Bey.  J.  L.  Horlhat  delivered  the  address  of  welcome,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  the  president.  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  d.  D.,  of  Massachusetts,  read  a  paper 
in  which,  after  tracing  the  history  of  the  reacuon  of  twenty  years  ago  against  religious 
and  moral  training  in  the  public  schools  and  the  demand  of  the  people  uiat  the  Ameri- 
can school  shall  be  a  place  for  the  training  of  character  through  moral  instruction,  he 
discussed  a  method  of  object  training,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  true  teacher 
— the  incarnation  of  what  he  would  have  his  pupils  become,  a  perpetual  object 
lesson  in  gentle  manners  and  good  morals.  Edward  Spring,  of  Forth  Amboy^  N.  J., 
urged  the  introduction  of  modelling  in  clay  into  the  primary  public  schools,  citinff  the 
Kindergarten,  where  it  is  taught  with  gratifyinesuccess.  Ftobel  saw  its  possibilities 
and  introduced  it  into  his  system.  Hon.  James  F.  Wickersham,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  secure  a  bill  incorporating  the  association,  reported  that  the  United  States 
Senate  passed  the  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  House,  where  it  slept ;  so  the  committee  was 
continued.  Dr.  E.  E.  White^  of  Indiana,  reported  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
admitting  educational  associations  to  a  perpetual  directorship  on  payment  of  $100. 
which  was  adopted.  At  the  evening  session,  John  Hitz,  of  Washinjgton,  D.  C,  consul 
general  of  Switzerland,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  normal  traimng  of  teachers  for 
the  girls'  industrial  schools  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  Switzerland,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  first  and  essential  thing  is  competeno  teachers,  and  that  without  them  all  at- 
tempts to  introduce  industrial  training  into  the  public  schools  will  be  premature. 
Supt.  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  then  read  a  paper  on  *<The  unattainable  in 
public  school  instruction.''  which  he  discussed  at  length.  At  the  Wednesday  morning 
session  the  paper  of  Pror.  W.  H.  Payee,  of  Michigan  University,  on  "The  domain  of 
nature  and  art  in  the  process  of  education,"  was  read  by  Z.  C.  Spencer,  of  Michigan 
(the  author  belog  absent),  in  which  it  was  held  that  education  is  neither  the  work 
of  art  alone  nor  of  nature  alone,  but  is  a  process  based  on  nature  and  requiring  the 
full  resources  of  human  art.  CoL  Francis  W.  Parker,  one  of  the  Boston  school  super- 
visors, formerl:^  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  spoke  at  some  length  in  defense  of  the  "  Quincy 
methods,"  holding  tnat,  iac  from  being  new,  they  are  Uie  outcome  of  the  experience  of 
the  last  century.  Miss  Grace  C.  Bibb,  professor  of  pedagogics  in  Missouri  University, 
read  a  paper  on  **  Normal  departments  m  State  universities,"  which  was  followed  in  the 
evening  session,  after  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  by  the  reading  of  a 
paper  on  "  The  development  of  the  superintendency,''  by  Cmurles  Francis  Adams,  jr^  of 
Quincy,  Mass.  Hon;  G.  J.  Orr,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  *'  The 
education  of  the  negro:  its  rise,  progress,  and  present  status,"  which  closed  the 
session.  The  session  of  Thursday  morning  opened  with  a  report  from  T.  W.  Bicknell, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  favor  of  the  oinganization  of  a  ''National  Council  of  Education" 
in  connection  with  and  as  a  part  ofthis  association,  and  a  constitution  for  the  same 
was  adopted  and  officers  were  chosen.  The  council  consists  of  three  members  chosen 
by  each  of  the  five  departments  of  the  association,  with  twelve  additional  elected  by 
the  directors  of  the  association,  and  twenty-four  others  elected  by  the  twenty-seven 
thus  created,  making  fift;^-one  m  all,  provision  being  made  for  annual  change  of  seven 
and  for  annual  meetings  in  connection  with  those  ot  the  general  association. 

J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  then  read  a 

Saner  on  "Results  of  methods  of  teaching,"  in  which  he  held  that  those  who  have  no 
ennite  methods  to  use  have  generally  no  definite  ends  to  obtain.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
of  St.  Louis,  followed  with  a  paper  on  *'  Text  books  and  their  uses,"  in  which  their 
abuse  and  proper  use  were  set  forth  at  length,  quoting  the  words  of  Rousseau :  ''Read- 
ing is  the  great  misery  of  children.  The  pedagogues  teach  children  words,  nothing 
but  words,  and  no  real  knowled^."  Edward  A.  Singer,  of  Philadelphia,  opened  the 
evening  session  with  an  instructive  paper  on  "What  constitutes  a  practical  course  of 
study; "  at  the  close  of  which  Supt.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Ohio,  after  indorsing  the  excellent 

gaper  read,  said,  "Ldo  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  mv  opiniou  that  our  course  of  study 
\  gorged  and  must  be  diminished."  Then  followed  a  paper  on  the  "New  education," 
by  W.  N.  Hailmann,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  explaining  the  theory  and  working  of  Kinder- 
garten training  and  contrasting  the  theories  of  Festalozzi  and  Frobel. 

At  the  opening  of  Friday  morning  session,  the  names  of  the  National  Council  of  Ed- 
ucation were  reported  by  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  ap- 
point such  meihbers.  Dr.  James  McCosh,  president  of  Princeton  College,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  importance  of  harmonizing  the  primary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  systems  of 
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edncation,"  dwelliiig  Iju^It  on  the  importiuice  of  an  edoeationml  tjstem  in  wbicli 
tbe  high  and  normal  schoola  shall  educate  for  and  feed  the  colleges.  ThU  was  fol- 
lowed hy  a  pAper  on  ''The  relation  of  edaeatora  to  the  apelBn^ratem.''  Z.  Rlrhanhs  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  read  the  report  on  necrolosy.  Beeolntions  on  the  death  of  Rer. 
Bamas  Sears,  after  appropriate  remarks  by  6.  jTOrr,  of  Qeoirgia^  were  adopted.  £.  £. 
White,  of  Indiana,  was  requested  to  prepare  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Bernard  Mal- 
lon  for  publication  in  the  report  <^  the  proceedings.  Hon.  J.  D.  Pickett  made  a  re- 
port ibr  Kentucky,  when,  after  a  few  closing  remarks  by  the  president,  the  laindation 
acUonmed. 

VKPAxnaarr  of  highkr  ixsTRUcnoir. 

This  department  (Rer.  Lemuel  Moss,  president)  met  in  the  hall  of  philosopliy  and 
after  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  nomination  of  officers  adjourned. 

On  the  second  day  Professor  Timayensie,  in  a  brief  addieas,  explained  and  ilhistrated 
the  modem  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language. 

The  third  day  was  deroted  to  the  reading  and  disonssion  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  J.  L. 
Packard  on  ^*  Scholarships,''  which  he  said  presented  a  problem  of  no  easy  solution. 
The  discussion  wss  continued  by  John  Hancock,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  President  L.  Moss, 
of  Indiana,  A.  C.  Hall,  of  New  York,  L  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  E.  T.  Tap- 
pan,  of  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and  L.  8.  Thompson,  of  Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  department  on  the  fourth  day  met  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  was  addressed  by 
its  president.  Eli  T.  Tap|>an,  on  the  ^Complexity  of  causes,"  who  was  followed  by  W. 
T.  Harris,  of  Missonri,  with  a  paper  on  ''Equiralents  in  a  liberal  course  of  stody." 

KORJff  AL  DSPAsnaarr. 

The  normal  department  was  caDed  to  order  by  its  president,  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  of  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa.  The  paper  on  *'  Obiect  lessons  in  morals,"  read  before  the  general  associa* 
tion  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  was  discussed  by  several  gentlemen. 

The  proceedings  of  the  second  day  were  discussions  of  the  paper  on  "  The  domain  of 
nature  and  art  in  the  process  of  education,"  read  by  W.  H.  Pajrne;  an  address  from 
tbe  president  of  the  department;  a  paper  on  ''Subject  matter  in  normal  training," 
by  G.  L,  Osborne,  of  the  Warrensburg  Normal  School  of  Missouri,  which  elicited  much 
discussion  as  to  what  was  legitimate  work  in  the  school  room:  following  which  came 
an  elaborate  paper  by  Georee  P.  Brown,  State  Normal  School,  Indiana,  on  '*Tbe  ob- 
structions which  resist  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  pedagogic  profession."  The 
discussion  which  enaned  showed  a  wide  differaioe  of  opinion  on  the  views  expressed 
in  the  paper. 

The  third  day  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  papers  read  before  the  general  aaso> 
elation,  which  showed  a  deep  interest  in  tbe  various  topics  presented. 

After  a  brief  session  on  the  fourth  day,  the  department  acyonmed. 

KIJCXKXTART  DEPJLBTXK27T. 

This  department,  presided  over  by  J.  H.  Smart,  superintendent  of  public  ins^TM- 
tion  of  Indiana,  after  electing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  attending  to  minor 
matters,  devoted  the  third  dav  to  a  paper  on  **  The  practical  nse  of  reference  books," 
by  Miss  Mary  W.  Hinman,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  and  to  one  by  £.  O.  Vaile,  of  Chicago,  on 
''What  shall  we  seek  to  accomplish  in  the  reading  exercises f"  These  twopapen 
were  largely  discussed,  eliciting  ipeat  interest  and  diversity  of  views.  Then  followed 
a  paper  by  Miss  Ellen  Hyde,  president  of  the  n<wmal  school  at  Framingham,  Miss  , 
discussing  the  question  "  How  can  character  be  symmetrically  developed  f" 

DKPABTMXXT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  department  was  opened  with  an  address  fhran  President  E.  E.  White,  of  Purdue 
University,  Indiana,  in  which  he  presented  the  importance  of  "Technical  training  in 
American  schools,"  arising  from  the  steady  decline  of  the  apprenticeship  system  and 
the  consequent  dtianger  t£it  our  artisans  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  skilled  labor  of 
Europe.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  **  Technical  training  in  the  land  grant  col- 
leges," by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Illinois,  stating  their  origin,  purpose,  present  diffi- 
ciuties,  and  his  belief  in  their  future  pnopnlarity  and  success,  as  they  will  aid  the  arts 
by  giving  them  trained  investigators,  inventors,  and  leaders  and  by  bringing  larger 
lights  from  science  into  workshops  and  fields. 

DIVABTIOCNT  OF  8UPBRINTXNDKNCB. 

The  department  was  called  to  order  by  J.  O.  Wilson,  and  officers  for  the  next  year 
were  chosen.  A  resolution  on  the  life  and  death  of  Bernard  Mallon,  after  some  appro- 
priate remarks  by  8.  G.  Brinkley,  of  Georgia,  was  adopted.  At  the  second  day's  ses- 
sion J.  P.  Wickersham,  J.  O.  Wilson,  and  A.  J.  RickofT  were  chosen  representatives  of 
the  department  in  i  he  National  Council  of  Education.  The  time  and  place  of  next 
meeting  was  left  to  the  officers  and  the  department  a4ionined. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Tlie  fifty -first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institnte,  held  at  Saratoga  Sprinflm, 
N.  Y.,  July  6,  1880,  was  a  notable  gathering  in  the  representative  character  of  the 
persons  attending,  in  the  excellence  of  papers  read,  and  in  the  eagerly  improved  op- 
portunities for  diflcnssion.  The  death  of  Dr.  Bamas  Sears  dnring  the  session,  and 
Defore  the  hour  assigned  for  the  delivery  of  his  paper,  gave  a  sad  and  pathetic  interest 
to  l^e  occasion  when  his  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Ellis,  of  Boston. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  New  York,  cave  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  which  was  responded  to  by  the  president  of  the  Institute,  I.  N.  Carle- 
ton,  of  New  Bri  tain.  Conn.  The  first  paper  was  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  board  of  education,  on  ''Tne  Qnincy  method.^'  It  was  discussed  by  Col. 
F.  W.  Parker,  of  Quincy,  and  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Missouri.  H.  P.  Warren,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  NormiQ  School,  read  a  paper  on  ''The  spiritual  side  of  the  hich  school 
questiou,^'  which  was  then  discussed  by  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Uoose,  of 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  W.  A.  Mowry,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  others.  R.  C.  Metcalf,  of  Boston, 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  greater  use  of  public  libraries  by  the  schools,  and  the  subject 
was  continued  by  Supt.  Ariel  Parish,  of  Connecticut,  President  Buckham,  of  the 
Vermont  University,  and  others.  A  paper  followed  on  *'  Private  schools,'^  by  Thomas 
Cnshing,  late  principal  of  the  Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston.  The  history  of  the 
American  Institute  was  given  in  a  paper  read  by  Elbridge  Smith,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  at  its  close  remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  Dr.  John  Kneeland, 
of  Boston,  an  ex-president  of  the  Institute,  and  others.  Dr.  Kneeland  referred  to  the 
admission  of  women  to  membership  in  1868  as  a  step  marking  the  progress  of  the 
period.  Dr.  Barnard  said  there  had  been  no  forward  movement  in  education  during 
the  last  fifty  years  which  had  not  been  discussed  in  the  Inbtitut«.  A  congratulatory 
letter  was  read  firom  Governor  Cornell,  of  New  Yorkj  and  a  letter  from  General  H.  K. 
Oliver,  one  of  the  two  living  founders  of  the  association,  regretting  that  the  infirmities 
of  fourscore  years  prevented  his  presence.  The  evening  session  of  the  second  day 
was  devoted  to  the  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Barnas  Sears.  Before  reading  it  Dr.  Ellis 
made  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  completed  by  the  writer, 
who  believed  it  would  be  his  last  wArk  and  requested  him  to  read  it  to  the  association. 
The  subject  was  "  Educational  progress  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  fifty  years.'' 
Beginning  with  a  history  of  the  condition  of  schools  and  colleges  fh>m  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  it  concluded  with  a  statement  of  the  improvements  in  the  methods 
and  quality  of  instruction  since  the  year  1837,  when  Horace  Mann  became  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  bourd  of  education,  at  which  period  the  writer  dated  the  beginning 
of  real  progress.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  association  a<\joumed,  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  writer,  and  before  the  final  adjournment 
resolutions  were  passed  expressing  great  admiration  for  his  character,  life,  and  achieve- 
ments in  behalf  of  education,  and  profound  sorrow  for  his  death.  The  first  paper  of 
the  third  da^  was  by  Dr.  John  W.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  on  ''Coeducation  of  the 
sexes,''  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  importance  of  higher  education  for  women  as  well  as 
for  men,  but  wanted  women  to  obtain  it  in  separate  institutions.  Want  of  time  pro- 
vented  a  full  discussion  of  the  question ;  only  four  gentlemen  gave  their  views  on  it, 
one  of  them  agreeing  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  paper,  the  others  favoring  co- 
education. A  paper  by  Miss  J.  H.  Stickney,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  "  Language  ele- 
ment in  education,''  was  read  by  S.  W.  Mason,  of  Boston.  After  its  discussion  read- 
ings were  given  by  Prof.  Charles  Roberts,  jr.,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  and  lessons  in  singing  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Holt,  musical  instructor  of  the 

C'  ilio  schools  of  Boston,  fflven  to  his  class  of  sixteen  girls  who  were  present  from  the 
ton  schools.  Reports  from  committees,  the  election  of  offloers,  aod  other  business 
followed.  From  the  report  on  necrology  it  appeared  that  eight  members  died  during 
the  year.  The  programme  of  the  last  evening  began  with  recitations  by  Professor 
Roberts  and  singing  by  Professor  Holt's  class,  and  concluded  with  a  lecture  from  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  "The  new  profession." —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education. 
July  15, 1880.) 

NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

FIRST  8BSSION. 

This  body  holds  two  meetings  each  year.  The  first  session  for  1880  convened  on  May 
28,  in  Boston.  Supt.  W.  H.  Lambert,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  a  paper  on  the  best  interests 
of  the  high  school,  suggested  that  the  causes  of  the  antagonism  to  the  high  school 
were  narrowness  in  aim,  absorption  in  classical  to  the  detriment  of  *other  studies, 
comparative  fewness  of  its  pupils  and  consequent  cost,  and  a  course  of  study  inelastio 
and  overcrowded.  Ho  recommended  that  teachers  be  experts,  the  studies  more  prac- 
tical, the  high  school  be  the  end  of  the  school  course,  and  the  curriculum  arranged 
to  fit  pupils  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  Then  he  would  have  special  fitting 
schools  for  colleges.    Dr.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  pleaded  eloquently  for  high  schools. 
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Mr.  G.  A.  Walton  analyzed  the  new  departare  in  edncational  affairs  in  New  England, 
and  instanced  the  benefit  that  accrned  from  it  to  both  teachers  and  pnpils.  Geu. 
John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Edncation,  spoke  on  the  '*  Supervision  of  instruction  by 
civil  authority.''  He  referred  to  the  growth^  present  condition,  and  legal  basis  of  such 
supervision,  to  the  functions  of  this  supervision  and  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  those  who  administer  it,  to  the  rigid  inspection  and  examination  of  English  schools, 
t^  the  authoritative  and  non-authoritative  functions  of  a  superintendent,  and  to  the 
need  of  special  training  for  this  position.  A  report  on  the  definition  of  teaching,  the 
word  method  in  teachmg,  and  on  school  discipline  was  submitted  and  recommitted, 
and  a  general  discussion  of  the  papers  followed. 

8ECOXD  SESSION. 

The  fall  meeting  was  also  held  in  Boston,  October  29, 1880.  Supt.  W.  W.  Waterman, 
of  Taunton,  discussed  ''What  is  the  most  satisfactory  division  of  classes  and  appor- 
tionment of  studies  of  graded  schools f  He  would  have  teachers  continue  long  enough 
with  a  class  to  understand  the  individualities  of  the  pupils  and  to  prodnce  permanent 
impressions ;  he  would  have  both  general  and  separate  class  work,  short  stex>s  in  the 
course  of  study,  and  all  studies  distributed  so  as  to  cultivate  power  of  concentration 
and  continuity  of  thought.  A  resolution  that  the  State  make  provision  for  the  uni- 
form examination  of  teachers  for  all  grades  of  schools  was  next  discussed.  Supt.  O. 
B.  Bruce,  of  Lynn,  considered  the  expediency  and  feasibility  of  such  an  examination. 
He  urged  the  right  of  the  State  to  demand  a  certain  high  standard  of  its  teachers  alter 
expending  so  much  in  training  them.  Superintenden  ts  Stone  and  Marble  were  heartily 
in  favor  of  State  examinations.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted :  That  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  schools  of  New  England  require  that  they  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  efficient  skilled  supervision.  Mter  the  election  of  officers,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed.— (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

WESTERN  PEDAGOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  informal  meeting  of  men  interested  in  the  professional  edncation  of  teachers 
was  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  January  2-3,  1880.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  discuss  some  of  the  fundamental  questions  in  normal  instruction  and  to  agree 
upon  ceitain  lines  of  doctrine  and  policy.  The  papers  presented  and  discussed  were 
as  follows:  *' Diagnosis  of  the  disease  of  the  body  educational,''  by  G.  P.  Brown; 
'*The  Quincy  system,"  by  E.  C.  Hewitt;  ** Educational  psychology,"  by  W.  H.  Payne; 
"The  doctrine  of  memory."  by  Daniel  Putnam;  "Pupil  teaching,"  by  Joseph  Esti^ 
brook ;  and  a  sketch  of  the  Ecole  Normale  Centrale  of  Paris,  by  Professor  Henne- 
quin.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  That  in  lectures  in  the  class  room  and 
before  the  people  the  value  of  skilftil  supervision  be  enforced  and  the  largest  liberty 
in  the  exercise  of  supervisory  duties  advocated ;  that  while  formation  or  oiuture  is  the 
ffreat  purpose  of  scholastic  training,  the  mind,  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  is  best 
developed  while  being  furnished  with  valuable  knowledge;  that  an  elementary  and 
an  advanced  treatise  on  educational  psychology  and  a  compendious  history  of  educi^ 
tion  are  needed  for  the  purposes  of  sound  normal  instruction ;  that  a  meeting  of  men 
especially  interested  in  normal  instruction  be  called,  at  Put-in  Bay  in  the  third  week 
of  July,  1880.  At  such  meeting  the  following  topics  were  to  be  brought  forward  for 
discussion:  (I)  The  formation  of  a  body  of  educational  doctrine,  (2)  the  unification 
of  professional  instruction  in  normal  schools,  (3)  the  relation  of  normal  school  work 
to  the  State,  (4)  the  education  of  the  puimo  with  reference  to  normal  schools  and 
their  work,  ^5)  the  relation  of  academic  to  strictly  professional  work,  and  (6)  the  rela* 
tion  of  model  and  training  schools  to  normal  schools.  Whether  this  meeting  was  held 
is  not  known. —  (Pennsylvania  School  Journal.) 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  INVESTIGATING   AND .  PROMOTING   THE 
SCIENCE  OF  TEACHING. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  society  was  announced  for  August  16-21,  1880,  at  the 
Thousand  Islands  Park.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  preliminary  meeting — the  Normal 
Edncational  Conference — held  in  August,  1879.  in  tne  same  place.  The  feeling  among 
educators  that  the  profession  of  teaching  should  have  an  association  to  promote  the 
scientific  advancement  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  teaching  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  this  society.  *  Many  of  the  most  progressive  and  scholarly  educators  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  are  already  members,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  one 
of  the  most  profitable  educational  eatherin^s  in  the  country.  The  following  subjects 
are  to  be  presented:  " Intellectual  education :  its  nature^  province,  and  method;" 
"Laws  of  methods  of  teaching ;"  "  Moral  education  in  public  schools :  its  nature,  prov- 
ince, and  method ;"  "Art  education  in  public  schools :  its  nature,  province,  and  method ;" 
" Howchildren  learn t-o read ;"  "School  government :  its  nature,  province,  and  method^" 
Slc,  This  body  is  said  to  be  the  only  edncational  association  of  a  purely  scientific 
and  professional  character  that  has  been  organized  in  this  country. — (Educational 
Weekly.) 
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AMERICAN  FROBEL  UNION. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  public  conferences  to  be  held  by  the  American  Fr5bel  Union 
took  place  in  Nefr  York,  beginning  March  31, 1680.  The  object  of  these  meetings  is 
to  review  the  work  of  tne  Kindergarten  in  America  by  means  of  lectures  and  discus- 
sions by  prominent  people  most  interested  in  the  work,  and  through  these  meetings  to 
help  the  Kindergarten  work  in  this  country.  Miss  Peabody,  president  of  the  union, 
recounted  the  history,  present  condition,  and  aims  of  the  union.  Thomas  Gushing, 
late  principal  x>f  the  Chauncy  Hall  ScnooL  Boston,  spoke  of  the  operation  of  the 
Kindergarten  in  his  school.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris^  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  St.  Louis,  explained  the  methods  of  the  Kindergarten  and  advocated  a  place 
for  it  in  the  common  school  system.  Prof.  Felix  Adler  favored  these  schools  for  the 
poor.  Professor  Bachellor  spoke  on  the  ''Analogies  of  tone  and  color,''  and  £.  A. 
Spring,  sculptor^  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  on  ''Modelling  as  an  occupation  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten.'^ — (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCUTION. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia  July  13-15, 1880.  Organized 
in  1868  for  the  pursuit  of  philological  studies,  in  its  membership  are  embraced  nearly 
all  the  prominent  students  of  languages  in  America.  Thepresident,  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy, 
of  Harvard  College,  delivered  the  aunual  address;  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, read  a  paper  on  ''  Logical  consistency  in  linguistic  views ; ''  Rov.  R.  F.  Weiduer, 
one  on  "Some  points  connected  with  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah;"  Dr.  W.  C.  Cattell,  presi- 
dent of  Lafayette  College,  one  on  the  "Etymologies of  Lactantius ; '*  Prof.  M.  W.  Hnm- 
phrey,  of  Yanderbilt  University,  "A  contribution  to  infantile  linguistics;''  Prof.  8.  S. 
Haldeman,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  "Notes  on  the  invention  of  words  b^  chil- 
dren.'' These  were  followed  by  papers  from  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  on  '*The  declination 
of  the  Cyi)riote  article,"  and  fh)m  Rev.  R.  F.  Weidner,  on  the  '» Study  of  the  Bible." 
The  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  reported,  and  this  closed  the  morning 
session  of  the  second  day.  In  the  afternoon  the  following  topics  were  presented : 
"The  use  of  An^lo-Saxon  particles,"  Prof.  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  of  Columbia  College:  "The 
beginniug  of  written  literature  in  Greece,"  Prof.  Lewis  R.  Packard,  of  Yale  College: 
"  The  battle  of  Mons  Grampius,"  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen.  The  last  day's  session  was  openea 
by  Professor  Toy,  who  read  a  paper  on  "  Verbs  ending  in  un  in  Hebrew  as  an  indica- 
tion of  date."  A  paper  from  A.  C.  Merriam,  ph.  d.,  of  Columbia  College,  on  "An  ex- 
periment of  reading  Greek  at  sight  with  volunteer  classes  in  college,"  was  read  by 
Dr.  Cattell.  The  last  paper  presented  to  the  association  was  on  Virgil  and  Plato. 
Ernest  G.  Sihler,  ph.  d.,  of  New  York,  traced  the  analogy  between  the  transcendental 
psychology  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid  and  PlaUrs  Metempsychosis,  discussing 
the  motive  of  this  episode  in  the  economy  of  the  Roman  epic.  The  association  then 
ivUoumed  to  meet  in  Cleveland  in  1881. — (Daily  Evening  Telegraph.) 

SPELLING  REFORM  ASSOCUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Educational  AeSociation,  July  15-16,  1880.  The  president.  Prof.  F.  A.  March, 
of  Lafayette  College,  delivered  the  introductory  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
progress  made  in  spelling  reform  during  the  year.  He  referred  to  the  formation  of  the 
English  Spelling  Reform  Association,  and  to  the  recent  action  of  the  Philological  As- 
sociation of  England,  by  which  a  list  of  words  is  to  be  made  out  wherein  the  spelling 
suggests  a  false  etymology.  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregorv,  president  of  the  Illinois  Indnstrial 
University,  spoke  on  the  spelling  reform  demanded  by  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Z. 
Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  claimed  to  be  the  first  spelling  reformer,  as  he  com- 
menced in  1844.  On  the  second  day  Mr.  W.  G.  Ballautine,  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
Ol^erlin  College,  commenced  the  exercises  with  a  paper  entitled  "  The  duty  of  our  col- 
leges to  the  spelling  reform."  Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile,  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  "  Spelling  refonn 
and  the  press."  A  hvely  discussion  followed,  the  speakers  agreeing  as  to  the  necessity 
of  prompt  action  in  order  to  improve  the  schools  and  advance  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. After  the  usual  business  arrangements,  the  association  adjourned. — (New-Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education.) 

NATIONAL  GERMAN-AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  eleventh  annual  convention  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  27-30, 
1880.  After  listening  to  addresses  of  welcome  of  Mayor  Fiedler  and  Mr.  Barringer, 
superintendent  of  city  schools,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Prof.  W.  J. 
Eckoff,  of  Newark,  president;  Mr.  H.  H.  Fick,  superintendent  of  drawing  in  Cincin- 
nati, vice  president;  Prof.  A.  Schumacher,  of  Cleveland,  secretary,  and  Prof.  G.  H. 
Borger,  of  Cincinnati,  treasurer.  The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  read  a 
report  on  the  activity  of  the  association  during  the  preceding  year. 
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At  the  first  seesion  several  papers  of  great  interest  were  presented  and  ably  dis- 
ciiBsed,  to  wit:  ''Gymnastics  in  the  common  scho.  V'hy  Pro£.  Geo.  Waener;  '*The 
claims  of  instmction  in  drawing,^  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Pick.  This  paper  abounded  in  Tain- 
able  information  regarding  the  history  of  the  study  of  drawing  and  led  to  a  ^pirited 
discussion.  Then  the  question  of ''  Establishing  special  schools"  was  taken  np.  Mr. 
A.  Schiick,  of  Detroit,  advocated  the  adoption  of  nis  motion:  "The  association  con- 
siders the  establishment  of  special  (so-called  ungraded  or  unclassified)  schools  necessary 
for  such  pupils  as  disturb  and  check  the  progress  of  the  great  nugority  either  by  reason 
of  their  moral  depravity  or  intellectual  poverty."  The  association  adopted  his  motion 
in  so  far  as  it  related  to  schools  for  ''morally  weak"  pupils,  but  could  only  after  a 
long  discussion  be  brought  to  admit  the  necessity  of  establishing  schools  specially 
adapted  for  the  "  intellectuaUy  weak  "  ones.  The  convincing  arguments  of  Prof.  W. 
N.  Hailmann,  of  Detroit,  however,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  amended  by 
Prof.  I.  Keller,  of  Milwaukee,  to  the  effect  that  special  classes  in  large  school-houses 
misht  answer  the  purpose. 

m  the  evening  Prof  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Cincinnati,  delivered  an  address  to  a  large 
audience  in  the  Academy  of  Music  on  "  Old  truths  in  new  garments."  He  discusseid 
the  province  of  the  common  school,  holding  it  to  consist  chiefly  in  developing  harmo- 
niously the  child's  natural  ^fts.  He  quoted  at  length  the  "  irrepressible  Dusiness 
man,"  the  statesman,  the  artist,  the  learned  man,  the^umalist,  and  generally  refuted 
their  claims,  showing  that  they  measure  the  results  of  the  schools  by  the  needs  of 
their  vocations.  He  found  but  one  fault  with  the  common  school  as  it  is,  namely, 
th  <t  it  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  instead  of  its  application, 
which  fault  he  illustrated  very  convincingly.  The  address  was  exceptionally  well 
received. 

The  second  session  was  occupied  In  discussing  the  relation  of  the  association  to  the 
National  Normal  School  in  Milwaukee,  its  own  creation,  and  to  the  turners'  and 
the  teachers'  associations.  Mr.  Von  der  Heide,  of  Newark,  then  read  an  essay  on 
"  German  spelling  and  scripti"  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  act 
with  the  Spelling  Reform  Society  in  Germany.  Mr.  C.  Wiedemann,  of  Newark,  spoke 
with  great  earnestness  of  the  necessity  of  more  bodily  exercise  for  girls.  Dr.  Lehl- 
bach,  of  Newark,  read  a  paper  on  "  Hygiene  in  school,"  which  led  to  a  direction  to 
the  executive  officers  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  containing  the  results  of  actual  researches 
regarding  the  health  of  school  children.  The  committee  on  statistics,  Professor  Pick 
chairman,  presented  an  interesting  but  incomplete  report  showing  the  extent  of  in- 
struction in  German  in  public,  parochial,  and  private  schools  in  tnis  country.  The 
committee  was  requested  to  continue  its  labors,  and  funds  were  appropriated  for  the 
purpose.  Prof.  I.  Keller,  principal  of  the  normal  school  above  mentioned,  reported  on 
the  present  and  future  state  of  the  institution.  New  trustees  were  elected.  Prof.  W. 
J.  Eckoff  reported  on  the  labors  of  his  committee  on  "  Selection  of  suitable  matter 
for  ffisthetio  culture."  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Kindergarten,  Professor 
Hailmann,  also  read  a  valuable  report  on  the  progress  of  the  year.  All  the  repofts 
and  papers  were  discussed. 

The  third  session  began  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Reichhelm,  of  Hoboken,  on  "The 
citizen  of  the  Union  and  his  claim  for  proper  education."  After  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  a  special  committee  laid  oefore  the  association  a  carefully  revised 
constitution,  which  was  adopted  without  discussion. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  eleventh  convention  was  an  improvement  on  the 
previous  ones,  owing  to  the  high  character  of  the  discussions  held  at  .Newark.  The 
followinggentlemenwereelected  officers  for  the  year  1880-'81:  Prof  W.  N.  Hailmann, 
of  Detroit,  president;  Prof.  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Cincinnati,  secretary ;  Prof.  G.  H.  Bor- 
ger,  of  Cincinnati,  treasurer.  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  next  convention. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE  TEACHERS'  AND  PENMEN'S  ASSOCUTION. 

This  body  met  in  Chicago  July  27-31,  1880,  with  delegates  apd  pupils  from  the 
different  institutions  of  these  classes  in  attendance.  About  fifty  persons,  representinff 
from  25,000  to  30,000  students,  attended  the  meeting.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
were  banking,  book-keeping,  national  finances,  methods  of  detecting  false  entries  to 
cloak  embezzlement,  ana  expert  methods  of  discovering  and  identifying  handwriting. 
Lectures  were  given  on  the  German  language  as  related  to  commercial  education, 
phonography,  the  voice  as  a  medium  in  bnSness  communications,  the  mission  of  a 
onsiness  college  and  its  place  among  educational  institutions,  and  on  the  value  of  a 
business  college  course  as  ascertained  by  the  experience  of  a  graduate  who  has  pur- 
sued a  successful  business  career.  The  usual  business  matters,  drafting  of  resolutions, 
&c.,  preceded  the  acyoumment. — (Proceedings  of  the  convention,  New-England  Jour- 
nal of  Education.) 

INTER  STATE  ORATORICAL  CONTEST. 

The  sixth  annual  inter  State  oolle^ate  oratorical  contest  took  place  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  May  5, 1880.     Hon,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Judge  S.  N.  Owen,  and  Rev.  James 
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Brand  iicted  as  Jndgee.  L.  C.  Harris,  of  Grinnell  College.  Iowa,  took  the  first  prize, 
and  Richard  Yates,  of  Illinois  CoUege,  the  8econd.~(0hio  Ednoational  Monthly,  Jane, 
1880.) 

The  association  for  this  pnrpose  covers  the  whole  Northwest,  each  college  connected 
with  it  having  a  contest  among  its  students  to  determine  which  one  of  them  shall 
represent  it  in  a  State  contest,  the  victor  in  which  last  represents  his  State  in  the 
inter  State  contest  for  the  jrear.  The  object  of  the  association  is  of  coarse  the  devel- 
opment of  oratorical  capacity  among  college  stadents. 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  celebrated  the  centennial  of  its  cor- 
porate existence  May  26,  1880,  in  the  old  Soath  Charch  at  Boston.  About  300  were 
present,  inolading  fellows,  associate  fellows,  and  honorary  members,  besides  members 
of  sister  academies  at  home  and  abroad  and  of  other  similar  associations.  Manv  learned 
societies  unable  to  send  delegates  forwarded  cordial  greetings,  among  these  being  the 
Royal  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  academic  consistoiy  of  the  University  at 
Land,  Sweden,  and  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Ootha  and  Strasburg,  Germany. 
Among  the  foreign  societies  represented  were  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge, 
England,  the  Sr«tistical  Society  of  London,  the  Soci6t^  de  Q^o^^phie  Commercifue, 
Boraeaux,  the  Soci^t^  G^logiqne  de  France,  the  Acoademia  dei  Lmcei  of  Rome,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Bologna,  and  the  Zoological  Society  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Delegates  from  thirteen  learned  societies  of  the  United  States  were  present,  and  there 
was  a  full  attendance  of  fellows  of  the  academy.  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  presided 
and  delivered  the  principal  address.  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  read  a  poem,  and  remarks  were 
made  by  Professor  Gray,  formerly  president  of  the  academy.  Very  Rev.  John  S.  How- 
son,  Dean  of  Chester,  Ftof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  and  others. 

Founded  in  1779  and  chartered  May  4,  1780,  this  academy  is  the  oldest  corporation 
of  its  kind  in  the  countrv  save  one,  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  preceded  it  bv  a  few  months.  The  French  Academy  and  the  Royal  So- 
ciety were  taken  as  models,  but  the  American  academy  was  well  aware  of  its  special 
needs  and  has  always  been  a  true  academy,  faithful  to  its  objects.  An  independent 
society  of  learned  men  who  are  at  the  head  ox  their  branches  of  knowledire,  it  excludes 
the  schools  of  medicine,  theology,  and  law,  as  such,  because  the  school  which  trains 
for  a  learned  pursuit  does  not  intend  to  discover  the  new  but  to  guard  the  old.  The 
academy  means  to  keep  on  the  heights  of  science;  its  memoirs  and  essays  are  neither 
popular  adaptations  nor  learned  manuals  and  digests ;  they  avoid  rhetoric  and  the 
academic  dialect.  By  the  charter  it  is  provided  that  at  lea^  four  meetings  a  year  shall 
be  held.  The  membership  is  confined  to  200  fellows  who  must  be  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 100  associate  fellows,  residents  of  the  United  States  outside  of  Massachusetts, 
and  75  honorary  members  who  live  in  foreign  countiies.  The  academy  is  so  far  an  insti- 
tution of  Massachusetts  and  Boston  as  that  the  meetings  and  administration  are  con- 
ducted there.— (Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  May  26,  27,  1880.) 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

This  association  held  its  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  in  Boston  August  25  to  Sep- 
tember 1, 1880,  with  the  president  elect,  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  chair.  The  introductorv  address,  bv  President  Rogers,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  was  followed  by  addresses  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Piince  and  Gk)v- 
emor  Long.  The  deaths  of  members  of  the  socie^  for  the  year  were  reported ;  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  on  the  death  of  General  Albert  J.  Myer,  and 
another  to  cable  greetings  to  the  British  Association  on  its  fiftieth  meeting.  The  gen- 
eral session  was  then  acgoumed,  and  the  various  sections  and  snbsections  organized. 
Prof.  Asaph  HiUl,  of  Washington,  reviewed  the  recent  advances  in  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy ;  Prof.  JohnM.  Ordway  took  up  the  latest  achievements  of  practical  chemistry, 
and  discussed  its  methods.  MaJ .  J.  W.  Powell,  in  the  subsection  of  anthropology,  spoke 
on  the  social  organization  and  government  of  the  Wyandotte  Indians.  In  the  even- 
ing the  retiring  president.  Prof  ueon^  F.  Barker,  addressed  the  association  on  **  Some 
modem  aspects  of  the  life  queBtion,'n>asing  his  remarks  on  the  theory  that  everv  ac- 
tion of  the  living  body  is,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  recognized  as  purely  chemical  or  physi- 
cal, the  life  that  science  has  to  deal  with  having  no  existence  apart  from  matter.  At 
the  second  day's  meetings  Prof.  Alf^d  M.  Thayer,  in  a  eulogy  on  the  late  Professor 
Henry,  dwelt  particularly  on  his  work  as  a  discoverer  in  science.  The  practical  side 
of  that  work  was  touched  on  in  connection  wtth  the  experiments  which  proved  so 
beneficial  to  the  light-house  and  fog-signal  service.  Prof.  Alexander  Affassiz  foU<»wea 
with  an  address  on  **  Paleontological  and  embryological  development?'  choosing  his 
illustrations  from  a  limited  group  of  marine  animals  having  less  than  300  living 
species  and  moro  than  2,000  known  fossil  species.  A  glance  at  the  programme  of  the 
meeting  shows  that  its  proceedings  were  rich  in  varied  interest  and  characterized 
mainly  uy  a  genuine  scientific  spirit.    Among  other  noteworthy  presentations  was  the 
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pictnreeqae  photographing  of  the  Rocky  Monntain  flora  by  Profeesor  Gray.  Yarioiis 
entertainments  were  given  to  the  members;  certain  hoars  were  devoted  to  visiting 
moseams,  libraries,  &c.;  and  one  evening  was  given  to  the  section  of  microscopy  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History;  members  of  the  association  were  desired  to  par- 
ticipate by  exhibiting  instruments,  accessory  apparatus,  and  specimens.  The  asso- 
ciation was  largely  attended,  nearly  600  members  being  registered  the  first  day,  and 
fully  500  new  members  were  elected  daring  the  first  two  days. —  (Soientiflc  American, 
New-England  Journal  of  Education. ) 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Social  Science  Association  met  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  T.,  September  8,  1880, 
Col.  T.  W.  Higginson.  of  Massachusetts,  presiding  over  uie  educational  department. 
Mr.  Hiffginson  said  tnat  the  so-called  Quincy  method  of  education  was  only  a  re- 
vival of  a  system  advocated  by  the  late  Horace  Mann.  Mrs.  Talbot,  of  Boston,  read 
the  report  of  William  T.  Harris  on  Kindergarten.  Mr.  Higginson  thought  that  some 
modifications  in  FrobeVs  method  were  made  necessary  in  this  country  by  the  differ- 
ent climate  and  social  conditions  here.  Miss  A.  Wlggens,  who  had  observed  Kinder- 
garten in  Germany,  thought  that  less  machinery  is  needed  here.  President  Gregory, 
of  Illinois  (long  at  the  head  of  the  Industrial  University),  expressed  the  belief  that 
children  are  sent  to  school  when  too  young,  and  that  better  scholarship  resulted  when 
school  life  was  not  begun  earlier  than  9  or  10  vears  of  age.  Mr.  Higginson  said  the 
best  scholars  he  had  Known  began  schodl  life  young.  Miss  Edith  Simcox,  of  the 
London  school  board,  sent  a  paper  on  educational  progress  in  England,  in  which  was 
sketched  the  development  of  the  educational  system  in  England  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  including  the  various  steps  to  secure  the  higher  education  of  women.  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson alluded  to  the  influence  of  an  American,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  of  London,  in 
bringing  about  much  of  this  progress,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  higher  education 
of  women.  Mr.  Conway,  who  was  present,  then  gave  some  facts  showing  the  progress 
made  in  that  cause,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  a  few  years  coeducation  of  the 
sexes  in  colleges  would  be  an  assured  and  common  fact.  Other  papers  followed  :  one 
on  <*The  relation  of  the  public  library  to  the  public  schools,"  by  S.  S.  Green,  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  one  on  ^'Tiie  treatment  of  insanitv  in  its  economic  aspect,"  by  Walter 
H.  Channing,  M.  D.,  of* Boston;  one  on  "The  American  newspaper:  its  relation  to 
American  education,"  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Illinois ;  and  one  on  "The  adulteration 
of  food,  drugs,  and  domestic  articles,"  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College.  The 
last  was  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  past  and  present  adulterations  of  food  m  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  It  concluded,  however,  with  the  opinion  that  we  are  not 
suffering  serious  ioss  of  goods  or  health  teom  this  cause.  A  communication  was  read 
from  Lerov  Parker,  of  the  Michigan  State  board  of  health,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  arguing  the  necessity  of  arousing  public  opinion  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  laws  against  the  adulteration  of  food. — (New-England  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation.) 

NATIONAL  ACADEB4Y  OF  SCIENCES. 

FIBST  BCEBTTNG. 

Two  sessions  of  this  association  are  held  each  year :  the  flrst  took  place  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  April  20-23, 18tf0 ;  the  last  in  New  York  City,  November  16-19, 1880.  In 
a  private  session  of  the  spring  meeting  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted 
limiting  the  number  of  members  in  the  future  to  100.  Professor  Agassiz  described  the 
new  species  of  sea  urchins  found  by  the  Challenger  expedition.  Dr.  Cones  read  Prof  A. 
S.  Packard's  paper  on  **  The  internal  structure  of  the  brain  of  the  Limnlus  polvphemus, 
or  horsefoot  crab."  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  reaffirmed  his  discoveries  touching  tne  law  of 
brain  growth.  Mr.  D.  P.  Todd  presented  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph 
by  which  observers  of  the  eclipse  of  1882  might  telegraph  their  discoveries  from 
station  to  station.  F.  M.  Green  read  a  paper  on  the  telegraphic  determinations  of 
longitude  by  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Office.  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  in  his  paper 
on  **The  Taconic  system  in  geology,"  reviewed  the  evidence  of  a  great  and  widespread 
series  of  rocks,  pre-Cambrian  in  age,  and  showed  where  they  are  to  be  found  and 
of  what  they  are  composed.  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley  explained  experiments  in  the  meas- 
urement of  radiant  heat  and  told  of  an  improved  tnermo-electric  apparatus  due  to  a 
product  of  the  American  iron  industry.  Prof.  William  Harkness,  in  ''Tne  solar  corona," 
summarized  the  amount  and  distribution  of  light  in  the  corona  of  July  29,  1878,  as 
follows :  Total  light  of  corona  3.8  times  that  of  the  full  moon,  or  0.0000069  that  of  the 
sun.  Other  papers  were  on  the  nebula  of  Orion  and  the  distribution  of  Zens  conchif- 
ora,  an  early  race  of  man  in  Japan. 

SSCOKD  MEETIKO. 

At  the  fall  meeting  Professor  Agassiz  read  two  papers,  one  a  report  of  the  dredging 
cruise  of  the  United  States  steamer  Bloke,  Commander  Bartlett,  during  the  summer  (3* 
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1880.  tlie  other  on  the  origin  of  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Yucatan  and  Florida  Banks. 
Ftof.  J.  E.  Hllgard  read  a  paper  on  the  basin  of  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  These  papers 
were  said  to  add  materially  to  the  knowledge  of  the  South  Atlantic  Coast,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Prof.  Henry  Morton,  of  the  Stevens  Institute,  ^ave 
two  papers ;  the  first,  on  some  recent  experiments  in  determining  the  electro-motive  lorce 
of  the  Brush  dynamo-electric  generator;  the  second,  on  measurement  of  new  forms  of 
electric  lamps  operating  by  incandescence.  These  electrical  papers,  particularly  the 
latter,  on  the  Maxim  incandescent  lamp,  awakened  unusual  interest.  Important  in- 
formation was  presented  to  the  academy  by  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs's  new  method  of 
analyzing  metals  by  electrolysis.  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley  read  papers  on  the  thermal 
balance  and  on  the  measurement  of  radiant  energy.  Prof.  Elias  Loomis  followed  with 
a  report  on  the  causes  which  determine  the  progressive  movement  of  storms.  Prof.  0. 
N.  Rood  described  an  improvement  in  the  Sprengel  air  pump.  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry's 
papers  were  entitled  * 'Antimony  mines  of  Southern  Utah*^  ana  **  Deposits  of  crystalline 
ores  in  Utah."  He  regards  Utah  as  one  of  the  j^eat  mineral  regions.  Prof.  Henry 
Draper  spoke  on  the  photographingof  the  nebula  m  Orion;  Prof.  G.  F.  Barker,  on  con* 
densers  of  high  potentiality;  C.  S.  Peirce,  on  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth ;  Prof.  O.  C. 
Marsh,  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  some  extinct  reptiles. —  (Scientific  American, 
New-England  Journal  of  Education. ) 

CONFERENCE  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  fourth  conference  of  principals  and  8Ui>erintendents  of  American  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  met  at  the  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton,  Mass.,  Mav  25-29, 
1880.  After  a  brief  address  of  welcome  by  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  principal  of  the 
Clarke  Institution,  committees  were  appointed  and  officers  elected.  Rev.  Thomas 
Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  who  was  elected  president,  addressed  the  conference,  expressing  in- 
crease faith  in  the  practical  value  of  articulation  and  lip-readins  in  the  teaching  of 
the  deaf.  Sister  Mary  Ann  Burke,  principal  of  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Bufialo.  N.  Y.,  gave  her  views  on  tne  combined  method  which  is  used  in  that  institu- 
tion. A  very  iotereeting  discussion  followed  on  the  relative  value  of  articulation  and 
the  sign  language,  and  on  the  two  combined,  the  weight  of  opinion  appearing  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  combined  plan.  Dr.  Gallaudet  spoke  in  regard  to  the  best  preparation 
of  students  for  admission  to  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington,  and  re- 
plied to  a  number  of  questions  from  those  present  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Leonidas 
Foyntz,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "A  view  of  the  paramount  importance 
of  primary  education;"  and  at  its  conclusion  Mr.  Westervelt,  of  the  Western  New 
York  Institution,  was  asked  to  describe  the  primary  instruction  there,  in  which  the 
Kindergarten  system  is  used  with  decided  advantage.  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  principal 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  explained  the  aims  and  plans  of  the  society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Study  at  Home  with  reference  to  aiding  indigent  mute  young 
ladies  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies  after  leaving  school,  stating  that  a  special  pru- 
gramme  of  readine  and  study  had  been  prepared  for  them  and  a  teacher  placed  in 
charge  of  the  work.  Dr.  Mclntire  and  Mr.  Hammond  spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  the 
plan  as  one  likely  to  result  in  great  benefit  to  deaf-mute  girls.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Halifax  Institution  (Nova  Scotia),  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "  The  art  of 
drawing;  its  importance  to  deaf-mutes."  Mr.  H.  A.  Gudger,  principal  of  the  North 
Carolina  Institution.  Raleich,  N.  C,  read  a  suggestive  paper  by  Birs.  Helen  Campbell, 
superintendent  of  tne  Cookery  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  the  importance  of  giving 
special  training  in  cookerv  to  deaf-mute  girls.  The  useftdness  of  the  audiphone  as 
an  aid  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  was  next  discussed,  a  majority  of  the  speakers 
considering  it  of  no  value  in  most  cases.  Further  discussion  on  the  * '  combined  method  " 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  some  members  expressed  a  decided  objection  to  the 
terra  *  *  dumb  "  in  characterizing  persons  who  cannot  hear.  After  further  consideration 
of  the  means  of  supplying  material  for  object  teaching  in  institutions,  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  various  persons  were  adopted  and  the  conference  adjourned. — (American 
Annals  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  July,  1880.) 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Held  biennially,  this  assooiation  met  for  the  sixth  time,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  August 
17-19,  1880,  the  president,  G.  L.  Smead,  of  Ohio,  in  the  chair.  The  proceedings  of 
the  first  day  included  the  address  of  welcome  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  president  of  the  ^ard 
of  trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  reply  by  the  president,  and 
address^  by  Mr.  Chapin,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis,  of  Kentucky. 
On  the  second  day,  after  the  reading  of  the  treasurer's  report,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  convention  to  memorialize  Congress  in  benalf^  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  submitted  their  report,  which  was  adopted.  The  new  education,  or  Kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  was  discussed  in  the  afternoon,  the  art  of  printing  for  the  blind 
occupying  the  rest  of  the  morning  session.    The  evening  was  given  up  to  the  arrang- 
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log  of  business  matters.  Daring  the  third  day's  sessions,  the  subject  of  institu- 
tions for  blind  colored  people  was  entered  into.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  need  of  a  collegiate  education  for  the  blind.  A  discussion  took  place  in 
regard  to  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  industrial  education  in  institutions  for  this 
class,  a  combination  of  the  best  features  of  British  and  American  systems  being 
aimed  at.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  met 
also  at  Louisville  in  connection  with  the  association.  The  need  of  extending  the 
field  of  literature  for  this  class  was  urged,  and  a  report  of  what  has  been  done  was 
presented.  On  the  afternoon  of  August  19,  the  convention  a4Joumed  to  meet  at  Janes- 
ville,  Wis.,  in  August,  1882. —  (Report  of  proceedings.) 

SOCIETY  FOR  POLITICAL  EDUCATION. 

There  was  established  in  October,  1880,  a  national  society  for  education  in  political 
science  non-partisan  in  character  and  national  in  scope.  It  has  no  president,  but 
is  controlled  by  an  exeoative  committee  of  25  members  from  different  sections  of  the 
country,  many  of  them  distinguished  as  students  of  political  and  social  science  and 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinion.    One-third  of  the  members  resign  each  year,  their 

E laces  being  filled  h^  the  remaining  two-thirds.  A  wide  correspondence  is  carried  on 
y  five  secretaries,  bving  in  as  many  different  sections  of  the  countiy,  through  whom 
courses  of  reading  selected  by  the  society  are  recommended.  Books  and  tracts  on 
economic  and  political  topics  are  published  and  circulated,  the  details  of  printing 
being  attended  to  by  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  whose  headquarters  are  in  New 
York.  The  course  of  reading  selected  for  the  first  year  comprised  NordhofTs  Politics 
for  Young  America,  Prof.  A.  L.  Perry's  Introduction  to  Political  Economy,  Johnson's 
History  of  American  Politics,  and  McAdam's  Alphabet  in  Finance. 

There  are  two  classes  of  membership,  active  and  cooperating.  Active  members 
are  such  persons  as  will  pledge  themselves  to  read  the  books  recommended  by  the 
society  for  the  official  year,  included  in  its  Library  of  Political  Education,  and  will 
»ay  an  annual  fee  of  W  cents.  Any  person  may  become  a  oodperating  member  on 
he  annual  payment  of  $5  or  more,  which  entitles  such  member  to  receive  all  the 
tracts  published  by  the  society.  There  are  no  other  conditions  or  obligations  of  mem- 
bership. The  number  of  tracts  to  be  published  annually  will  depend  chiefly  on  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  received.  It  is  also  desired  to  establish  a  fund  for  further- 
ing the  general  work  of  the  society  and  for  facilitating  the  placing  of  books  approved 
by  the  society  in  public  and  school  libraries.—  (Circulars  and  letter  from  Se<^tary 
R.  L.  Dugdale,  5  Morton  street,  N.  Y.) 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

Dr.  John  S.  Billings  presided  over  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  association, 
held  in  New  Orleans,  December  7-10, 1860.  Over  400  members  were  present.  A  re- 
port of  the  advisory  committee  on  national  sanitary  legislation  was  the  forerunner  of 
various  papers  on  sanitation.  Dr.  G.  B.  Thornton,  of  Memphis,  commenced  with  *  *  The 
sanitation  of  Memphis;"  Colonel  Waring  followed  with  '*The  value  of  sanitation 
frx>m  an  economic  stondpoint ; "  Prof.  Juo.  Gamgee,  with  **  The  sanitary  urgency  of  the 
Florida  ship  canal."  Dr.  A.  L.  Gihon  read  Dr.  Turner's  paper  on  sanitation  of  emigrant 
ships;  Hou.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  paper  on  sanitation  and  educa- 
tion ;  and  Dr.  Scales,  one  on  municipal  sanitation  as  practised  in  Mobile.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  that  the  advisory  and  executive  committees  take  under  consideration  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  national  museum  of  hygiene;  also,  one  commending  the 
organization  of  auxiliary  sanitary  associations.  Various  other  papers  were  read  on 
different  subjects;  among  them  was  one  on  the  relations  of  schools  to  diphtheria,  by 
Dr.  Baker,  of  Michigan.  Several  resolutions  were  presented  and  adopted.  In  one 
the  association,  reconiizing  that  systematic  sanitary  surveys  and  inspection  are  essen- 
tial aids  to  successful  public  health  works  and  to  the  progress  and  application  of  sani- 
tary science,  urged  upon  local  authorities  the  importance  of  such  surveys  and  of  the 
sanitary  maps  and  records  that  pertain  thereto. —  (Southern  Practitioner.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Various  endeavors  were  made  during  the  year  1880  to  have  a  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation. The  decision  was  at  last  arrived  at  that  Washington,  D.  C.,  should  be  the 
city,  and  that  the  conference  should  be  held  in  February,  1881.  A  review  of  the  pro- 
ceeding will  be  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1881. — (li- 
brary Journal.) 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

On  September  28-29, 1880,  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  body  took  place  in  Provi- 
dence, B.  I.  The  Bocietyoonsisted  of  119  members,  of  whom  24  were  present  during  Uie 
session.    Dr.  Frederick  D.  Lente,  of  New  York,  presided,  and  welcomed  the  memuers. 
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Seyeral  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  adopted  and  the  hand  of  fellowship  was 
given  to  26  gentlemen.  The  council  was  instructed  to  collect  the  laws  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union  and  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  which  pertain  to  physicians  and 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  with  a  digest  of  the  same,  and  to  present  them  to  the 
academy  at  its  next  annual  meeting.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Lente  clelivered  the  annual 
address  on  the  higher  education  of  medical  men  and  its  influence  on  the  profession  and 
the  public.  He  stated  that  we  have  too  many  medical  schools  and  too  many  physicians, 
there  being  one  to  every  600  persons ;  in  European  countries  there  is  one  to  every  3,800. 
Better  men  should  be  induced  to  enter  the  profession  and  there  should  be  a  higher  stand- 
aid  of  requirements.  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  bring  together  the  most  highly 
educated  men  in  the  profession  and  to  encourage  thorough  preparatory  education.  The 
best  preliminary  requirement  at  present  available  is  that  the  student  possess  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  or  A.  M.  from  some  respectable  literary  institution.  A  medical  diploma  should 
show  that  the  holder  has  availed  himself  of  all  possible  advantages.  The  reading  of 
records,  report  of  treasurer,  &c.,  finished  the  proceedings. — (Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical JoumaL) 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  held  in  New  York  May  :U,  1880, 
it  was  decided  that  all  medical  colleges  belonging  to  the  association  should  require 
of  their  students,  conditional  to  graduation,  attendance  on  three  full  courses  of  lect- 
ures instead  of  two  as  heretofore,  a  measure  proposed  and  debate<l  at  the  meeting 
held  in  1879.  This  association,  which  professes  as  the  great  object  of  its  existence 
the  advancement  of  medical  education  in  the  United  States,  claims  to  have  been  already 
instrumental  in  greatly  diminishing  the  number  of  diplomas  that  are  bestowed  without 
thorough  study  and  examination,  to  have  promoted  uniformity  in  medical  teaching 
and  in  the  requirements  for  graduation,  caused  the  disappearance  of  all  schools  hav- 
ing two  terms  in  one  year,  and  made  it  Impossible  for  stuaents  (except  at  two  schools) 
to  complete  a  medical  course  within  one  year.  The  next  st-ep  proposed  is  to  add  to 
the  requirements  a  matriculation  examination. — (Heport  of  the  American  Medical 
CoUege  Association,  18H0.) 

NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCUTION. 

The  tenth  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Chicago  June  16-18, 1880,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  135.  The  annual  address  by  the  president.  Dr.  Milbrey  Green,  was 
on  the  subject  of  medical  improvements,  higher  standard  of  education,  organization  of 
reformed  physicians,  necessity  of  thorough  training,  importance  of  hygiene  and  san- 
itary medicine.  &c.  A  report  on  surgery  was  made  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Howe,  and  papers 
were  read  on  tne  influence  of  heredity  in  disease  and  on  medical  jurisprudence.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  in  spinal  troubles,  &c., 
were  set  forth  by  different  persons.  A  discussion  of  John  Buchanan,  bogus  degrees, 
and  "snide"  diplomas  followed.  An  address  on  otology,  by  Dr.  Henry  Olin.  con- 
cluded by  comparing  the  human  ear  to  a  telephone  constantly  charged  with  electrio 
force  and  always  ready  to  convey  messages  to  the  brain.  The  States  reported,  by 
delegate  or  otherwise,  on  the  status  of  eclectic  medicine  therein.  Reports  were  read 
on  gynsecology,  microscopy,  tracheotomy,  and  on  the  influence  of  inebriety  on  crimi- 
nal statistics.  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  California  Eclectic  Medical  College 
be  recognized  by  the  association,  ana  after  the  election  of  oiBcerSi  Slo.,  the  associa- 
tion adjourned. —  (New  York  Medical  Eclectic.) 
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Table  L— Past  l,^8iaH$tic$  of  ike  school  $y9iem9  of  the  States  and  Territories,  showing 

4ro, ;  from  replies  to  inquiries  hy  the 
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SCHOOL  TKAB. 


SCHOOL  POPULATIOH. 


Begins— 


£nds—> 


i 

I 
I 

I 


II 
11 

I 


Alabsms 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorfda 

Illinois 

TnHi^yia. 

Iowa 

Kansas...... 

Kentucky 

Looisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missiasippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

T    -  

T.  ..i.. 

Vtmiiunt 

Virgiiiia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsiu 

Arizona 

Diikota 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho  

Montana 

Now  Mexico 

Utah 

W  ashin  {jton ........ . 

Wvoming 

Iziutan : 

Cberokees. 

Chickasaws 

Choctawa 

Crooks 

Seminoles 


]879-'80 
187»-'80 
187»-'80 
1880 
187^'80 
1880 
1871^*80 
1880 
187&-'80 
187^'80 
1880 
1880 
1680 
1880 
1879-'80 
1879-'80 
1870-'80 
187^*80 
1880 
1880 
1870-'80 
1880 
187»-'80 
187^'80 
1880 
187^*80 
1870-'80 
1880 
187^*80 
1879-'80 
187»-'80 
1880 
187»-'80 
1871>-'80 
1879-'80 
1880 
1879-'80 
1880 
1880 
ml87^*80 
1879-'80 
1879-'80 
1880 
1876 
1880 
1878-79 
1879 

1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 


Oct  1 
July  1 
July  1 
Sept  1 
Sept  1 
Deo.  1 
Oct  1 
Jon.  1 
July  1 
Sept  1 
Sept.  16 
Aug.  1 
July  1 
Sept  ~ 
Apr.  1 
Sept  1 
May  ~ 
Sept^ 
Sept  1 
Jan.  1 
Apr.  — 
Apr.  — 
Sept    1 


Sept  1 

Oct  1 

Sept  1 

Sept  1 

Mu*.  8 
June  — 

May  1 

Nov.  1 

Sept  1 

Sept  1 

Apr.  ' 


Sept  80 
June  80 
June  80 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Nov.  30 
Sept  30 
Dec  31 
June  30 
Aug.  81 
Sept  15 
July  31 
June  30 
June  — 
Mar.  31 
July  31 
Apr.  — 
Sept  — 
Aug.  81 
Dec.  81 
Apr.  — 
Apr.  — 
Aug.  31 
June  — 
Aug.  81 
Sept  30 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Mar.  2 
June  — 
Apr.  30 


Aug. 

Bt 


Sepl  _ 

Sept  1 

Jan.  1 

Apr.  1 

July  1 


Aug.  81 
Aug.  91 
Mar.  81 
July  31 
Aug.  81 
Aug.  81 
Dec  81 
Mar.  81 
June  80 


Sept  1 

Jan.  1 

July  1 

Sept  1 


Aug.  81 
Deo.  81 
June  30 
Aug.  81 


7-21 
»-21 
6-17 
»-21 
4-16 
6-21 
4-21 
(^18 
6-21 
(^21 
6-21 
6-21 
/6-20 
6-18 
4-21 
6-20 
6-15 
6-20 
6-21 
6-21 
(^20 
6-2t 
e-18 
6-21 
6-18 
5-21 
e-21 
e-21 
4-20 
6-21 
5-15 
6-16 
6-21 
8-14 
5-20 
5-21 
6-21 
4-20 
6-21 
fr-2l 
6-17 
6-21 
4-21 
7-18 
6-18 
5-21 
7-21 


888,003 

0247.547 

215, 078 

35.566 

140,235 

35.450 

88,677 

•433,444 

1,010,851 

703,558 

586,556 

340,647 

645,161 

273,845 

214.656 

^330,500 

807,321 

606.221 

{271,428 

426.689 

723,484 

142,348 

10,592 

^1,132 

830.685 

1, 641, 173 

450,824 

#1,048,820 

69,615 

01,870,000 

62,273 

1228.128 

544,862 

230,527 

<92.831 

655,807 

810. 118 

483.229 

7,148 

12,030 

48,668 


7,070 

038,260 

40,672 

94,223 


6,418 


S.600 
8,481 


a  Several  counties  made  no  report  of  sex. 
h  Number  under  6  years  of  age. 
c  Estimated, 
d  For  the  winter  tenn. 
4  In  1879. 

/  For  colored  ponulation  the  iohool  age  is  from  ^16. 
^Estimated  by  tne  Bureau. 
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(he  $6hool  population^  enrolment^  attendance,  duration  of$ch>ol$,  nuwiber  and  pay  of  ieaohore, 
United  8tate$  Bureau  of  Education, 


8CBOOL  FOPVLATIOV. 

PUBUO  SCHOOLS. 

•BX. 

1 

8 
p 

1 

h 

r 

1 

1 

9'- 

1 

•5 

1 

& 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

170,400 

70,072 
168,765 

22,110 
119,604 

27.828 

80.315 
286,683 
704,041 
611, 288 
426,057 
231.434 
265,581 

68,440 
140.827 
162.481 
306,777 
362,566 
180,248 
236,704 
476,376 

02,540 
0,045 

64.341 
204,061 
1, 031, 698 
225.606 
747, 188 

87.538 
037,310 
i;44,780 
134.072 
200.141 
186,786 

75.238 

220.786 

142,850 

299,258 

4,212 

8,042 

26,439 
6.758 
8,970 
6,151 

24.326 

14.012 
3.000 

8,048 

0650 

01,400 

0800 

0300 

U7,078 

all6  612 

al08,168 
106,804 
17,001 

100,084 
18,665 

587,685 
**"'028,*876* 

U0,270 

100,066 

12.618 

<n8,421 

8,507 

26,060 
0116,860 

27,046 

145,100 

431,638 

821,650 

250,886 

137,667 

0103. 874 

46,626 

103, 118 

85,778 

A233,127 

0213,808 

0117. 161 

156,761 

0210. 182 

060.156 

6,401 

48,066 

116,104 

678,089 

147.802 

476,270 

27,486 

601.6^ 

ifc20,066 

7 

0222,150 
512, 871 

0211.204 
497.980 
841,635 
287,203 
165^488 

861,023 
209,358 

073,408 
36.867 

0i87.7O2 
68,827 

0375,356 
264,063 

176,150 

147,708 

126,047 

16 

18 

""i84,*888* 

^ 

21 

72,898 

60,450 
5,360 

21 

6.223 

38 

"■'i25.050' 

24 

163,021 

167,664 

26,254 

23,148 

281,283 

35 
?6 

235,461 
0534.719 

223,863 
05O8»6O1 

*""686,*885* 

37 

0273,260 

#770,070 

28 

30 

'"*"i32,*068* 

80 

26.463 

25,810 
1110,614 

81 

2117, 514 

1228,128 

83 

101,461 

8B 

84 

""ieo.iio* 

""298,635 

48,606 

128,404 

01,704 

107, 510 

2,847 

8,170 

20,637 

85 

282,528 
110,856 
246,083 

273,270 
09,757 
237,146 

40,011 

121.017 
40,721 

883,970 
160,302 

86 
87 

88 

80 

40 

20,008 

22.660 

2,004 

40,654 

21,600 

41 

4t 

8.730 

8,831 

3,606 

48 

44 

20,884 
13,486 

19,788 
10,737 

............ 

17.178 
0.686 
1,387 

1,846 

0426 

00021 

00582 

0170 

45 

66,053 

46 

47 

48 

A  Averftffe  ftttendmoe. 
<  In  1878. 
^  In  1878. 

k  Inclades  erening  school  reports. 
I  In  1877. 
m  This  report  U  only  spproxlmstely  ooireot,  msny  oonnties  omitting  to  mske  returns  to  the  teni- 
torlal  saperintenaent. 
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Table  I.— Part  l.^Statisiica  of  the  school  gystema  of  the  States  and  TerritorieSf  $hot» 


States  And  Territories. 


PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 


8il 
1st 

|8l 


O  « 

OS'S 
**  a 


SCHOOLS  OTHXB  THAN  PUBUa 


Schools  oorre- 
sponding  to  pub- 
lic schools  below 
high  schools. 


Papils. 


Msle. 


Female. 


Schools  corre- 
sponding to  pab- 
hc  high  schools. 


Popils. 


Hale. 


Female. 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


91 


Alftbttma 

Arkansas 

CalifomlA 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentncky 

Louisiana 

M-i'-^.^ 

Maryhind 

Massac  h  u  setts 

Micbii^an 

MinueBotA 

MinrtiBsippi 

MiMoan 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  riampahire 

New  Jersey. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio    

Oregon 

Pen  UP ylvauia 

Rbodo  leland 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

VemioDt 

Virpiuift 

West  Viripiiia. ....... 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota l  - 

Dif^tnct  of  Columbia  . 

Idiiho 

Montana 

New  Mexico  ......... 

Utah 

Wiwhington 

W vomlug 

Inuian : 

Cherokee* 

ChiekRpawB 

Ch^.:^-- 

Creeks 

Beminoles 


80 


2.694 
y512 


^150 


146.6 
d89 
179.02 
yl58 


(«14,953) 


«n2,lll 
12,799 
6.819 


81 


419,000 
2,984 


8,425 


16,247 
*"**824 


66 


101 
237 
868 


153 


150 
136 
148 
121 
102 
118 
120 
ml76 
177 
141 

94 

77.6 
dlOO 
109 
142.8 
105.8 
192 
179 

64 
150 

89.6 
147 
rl84 

77 

68 

m73 

125 

113 

99 

162.5 
109 

88 
198 


42,786  1 


(e48, 452) 
(60,440> 

(a2, 112) 
(12,724) 
d8,357  I 


44  I 


IB 


((fJM,404) 


(26,289) 
(18,854) 


(o970) 
(dS,  066) 
19,939  I      22,379  I  685  | 

(1>139  476) 


627 


13,476  1      14,057  681  |  686 

(2,866)  (1,388) 

((f^,066) 
/2,385|     /2,620|        /795  I        /876 


(41. 068) 


10,291        10,906 


1,772 


(25,988) 

"Oiimi" 


8.728 


14 


96 
132 
128 

87.6 


(211) 


86 


(1.269) 


167 


103 


a  For  white  teachers ;  for  colored  teachers  the  average  salary  is  $23.62. 

Mnl878. 

«In  private  schools  of  all  grades. 

din  1879. 

€  In  ungraded  schools ;  In  graded  schools  the  average  salary  of  men  is  $10L76   of  women,  $64.89. 

/Estimated. 

ff  For  white  schools  only. 

h  Inolndos  58  colored  teachers ;  sex  not  reported. 

{Private  schools  in  public  buildings. 

41n  cities  and  towns  organized  as  one  district  the  average  salary  of  men  is  $98 ;  of  women,  $43. 
I  Exclusive  of  New  Orleans  private  schools. 

I  Number  of  males  employea  in  winter  i  nnmber  of  femaleft  employed  in  snmmer. 
min  the  oonnties. 
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ing  the  school  populaHonf  enrolment,  attendance,  duration  ofachooU,  ^o.— Continued. 


SCHOOLS  OTHBB 
THAN  PUBUC. 


Teachers  in  said 
schools  in  all 
giades. 


Teachers. 


iCale.      Female. 


Whole  nxunber  of  teachers  em* 
ployed  in  pahlio  schools  daring 
theye«r. 


Hale. 


Female. 


TotaL 


Arerage  salary  of  teach* 
era  per  montn  in  public 
schools. 


Male. 


Female. 


99 


93 


94 


95 


2r 


98 


99 


(/512) 


(el,  680) 
622  I  875 

(i592) 
(474) 
(979) 
.1. 


(dm7) 


231 


211 


186 
76 


482 


861 


156 
186 
(dq9i7) 
/B8  I        filO 


(1.666) 


477 


1«182 


(804) 


41 


18 


18 


2,944 

1,432 

1,208 

247 

/746 

y249 

675 

(6.000) 

8,834 

7,802 

7,264 

3,506 

4,418 

(2,()25) 

{2,325 

1,880 

1,188 

4,072 

1,874 

8,411 

6,068 

1,670 

92 

580 

091 

7,902 

8,040 

11,326 

685 

9,732 

«294 

1,887 

4,707 

8,083 

725 

8,009 

8,104 

2,918 

48 

184 

84 

(vl60) 

62 

132 


20 


1,671 
395 

2,387 

431 

/2,354 

^287 
420 

18,421 
5,776 

14,344 
4,274 
2,346 

M,609 
1,795 
7,462 
9,877 
8,341 
2,158 
4,379 
2,430 
105 
2,880 
2,486 

22,738 
1,000 

12,358 
679 

11.643 

«1,001 
1,284 
1,247 
1,278 
8,601 
1,864 
1,030 
7,197 
53 
152 


99 

15 

235 

824 

29 


4,615 

1.827 

8,595 

678 

A 100 
A594 
1,095 
6,000 

22, 255 

13,578 

21,598 
7,780 
6,764 
2,025 
6,934 
8,125 
8,595 

13,949 
5,215 
5,569 

10,447 
4,100 
197 
8,460 
3,477 

80,730 
4,130 

23,684 
1,314 

21,375 

#1,295 
8,171 
5,954 
4,361 
4,826 
4,873 
4,134 

10, 115 
101 
286 
433 

viao 

161 
147 
517 
560 
49 


Wl96 


2,771 
^560 


18,000 


13,199 
6,889 


7,000 
2,960 
7,264 


5.569 

'aim 


3,486 
20.500 

6,392 
16.627 

1.200 


#1,057 


6,961 

"}m 


160 
161 


524 


(a$20  96) 

($50  00 

80  26 

#42  84 

56  43 

030  83 

(MO  00) 

50  00 

41  92 

37  20 

31  16 

82  47 

{i2i  75) 

(27  60) 

82  97  ; 

(41  06) 
67  54  I 
37  28 

35  29  I 
(30  05) 

dnZ5  00 

36  12 
101  47 

34  12 

65  82 
(41  40) 
(21  75) 

56  00 

44  19 

82  36 

70  24 

25  24 
(20  66) 

(0     I 
27  84 
29  20  I 
(28  19) 
u37  14 

83  00 

26  70 
90  16 
85  00 

71  64 


(35  00 
41  14 
(55  94) 


b$40  00 
64  78 

#40  87 
85  45 

p2A  79 

30  00 

31  80 
35  20 
26  28 
25  98 


21  68 

80  59 
25  78 
27  52 

dnSOOO 

81  92 
77  00 

22  23 

82  90 


89  00 
83  38 
28  42 
42  99 
28  89 

(«) 
17  44 
24  65 

U24  91 
70  00 
21  90 
62  24 


56  41 


522  00 
83  34 


<250  00 


dSOOO 


<i50  00 
"dSo'oO 


'  men  was  $87 ;  of  women,  $40. 
)  attending  private  schools. 


nin  graded  schools  the  average  salary  of  i 

o  Number  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  att 

pin  academies  and  private  schools. 

gExclnsive  of  Philadelphia. 

rin  evening  schools,  61. 

#Inclades  eveninir  school  reports. 

fin  the  conn  ties  the  average  salary  of  white  male  teachers  Is  $34 ;  of  white  females,  $28;  in  the  cities 

the  sslaries  are  respectively  $47  and  $37;  for  colored  males  in  the  counties,  $29;  for  coloi-ed 

females,  $26 ;  in  the  cities  respectively,  $S3  and  $62. 
filn  the  counties ;  in  the  indepenoent  cities  the  average  salary  of  males  is  $85.74;  of  females,  $85.06. 
V  Number  neoessaiy  to  supply  the  schools ;  actoal  number  of  schools,  155. 
win  1877. 
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Tablb  I.— Past  2,^StaliBUe$  of  Ike  $ehool  ggtUrne  of  ike  SUUm 


BtotM  And  Territoriet. 


AJSSVAL  XHCOIUL 


I 


i 

I 


3 

o 
H 


8^ 
ST,- 

11* 


30 


31 


39 


33 


AlAbama 

A-^---         

C  

C  

C(Jlilii:Ctic-,ut 

Delaware 

norida 

Gfortria 

IlUnoia  

Iiiilmna 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kt'Titiirky 

Loiii.-^iuna 

il;i;n.-. 

Mu.i>l:md 

Ma««ac}iu»<:-tt« 

Uichiean 

lflnn«^ota 

MisHi»5ippi , 

MiHHOun 

l^iih  ri\A  ka 

Nevada 

Kow  Ilampnhire 

New  Jt'rmjy 

N.w  Yiirk 

N<»rth  Carolina 

Ohio 

Orfgon 

Pennsylvania  ^. 

RluKk'T  Inland 

B<Hith  Carolina 

Tcu  ne«»ee 

Tt'xaa 

Vfiniont 

ViiKlnia 

Wcat  y irf^inia 

Wiflconuiu 

Arizona . 

Dakota  -    

Distrirt  of  Cidnmbift. 

l(!.llH» 

IVf'Uitana    

Nhw  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Inaian: 

Cberokeea 

Chickaaawa 

Cbootawa 

Croeka 

geminolea 


$130,000 
Mil,  605 
1, 316, 209 


210,353 


(104, 

345,790 

1,000,000 


a$120.000 

77,475 

1, 393, 572 

o336,333 

1, 0€6, 314 

154,406 


530) 


0 
0 
535,354 
356,000 
224.505 
491,406 


257,689 


73,808 


125,239 
6, 735, 478 


$250,000 

189,080 

2, 711, 781 

^936, 333 

1,276,667 

154, 406 

104,530 

471,029 

6.735^478 


$138,013 


180,909 


112.188  I 

26,607 

M7,962 


603.119  I 


4,227.300 

1, 276. 786 

879,588 


596,295 

721, 571 
4, 372,  286 
2,453,831 
1, 073, 837 

334.769 
2, 163, 330 

713, 155 
73,546 


1, 017, 785 

2,750,000 

(314. 

1,658,207 

133,478 


719) 


m80,800 
(440, 


110) 


724, 413 
6, 925, 992 
►) 
6, 155, 879 
79,562 
7,046.116 
fii414,852 


2678,603 
113. 17S 
596,516 
212, 753 
^,000 


63,041 
102,201 


4,227,300 
1, 276, 786 

914,892 
A450,000 

820.860 
1,212.977 
4. 372,  -286 
2,453,831 
1,331,526 

334,709 
2,163.330 

786,963 
73,546 

518, 052 
1. 742, 108 
9, 675, 992 

314. 719 
6,714.086 

213, 040 
7. 046, 116 
in495.652 

440,110 
(608, 


282.902 

454.608 

114, 173 

30.320 

27,995 

52,116 

138. 016 

226.955 

200,4^5 

126.233 

J936.245 

134.025 

625. 198 

22.339 

100.000 

170,000 

8,000 

245.745 

36,910 

11,000,000 

12,448 


804,  318 

665.450 

490. 432 

2, 198,  580 


417,491 
1,261,975 

703,185 
2.223,580 


123.643 

474.  556 

48,017 


123,643 

474,556 

48.017 

69,899 


43,337 
3.319 
7,056 


106.378 

105.520 

7,056 


776) 


44.623 


84 

15.320 

184.409 


2,225 


a  From  poll  tax. 

b  State  apportionment. 

e  Items  not  all  reported. 

d  Includes  expenditore  for  repairs. 

« Includes  balance  on  hand  at  close  of  last  year. 

/Paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  countiea,  and  therefore  not  Included  In  Stale  expenditara. 

yDiatrict  tax,  ooonty  flnea,  Ao, 
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▲XKUJlL  DIOOll 


UCKUAL  EXPB2CDITUBB. 


Permanent. 


Coirent. 


34 


35 


30 


37 


38 


39 


$94,938 
64,856 


12,401 
31,267 
165,000 


0 
84.109 


11,872 


6,640 


0 

288 

0 

"25,"8i6 


$19,608 
104,825 
63,695 
87,901 
2,800 
17,218 


0 

608,856 

0 

744,066 

429.118 

2,500 

«-1 

105,207 

109.197 

218.769 

7,100 

821,246 

279.034 
151, 585 
200,807 

85,819 
0,324 

54,909 
401,871 

76,671 
226,689 

29,103 


ffi38,979 


100,441 
85,229 


28.229 
66,038 
260, 8U 


1,260 

176 

8,225 

8,831 


«256, 

#3. 573, 

#522, 

1,481, 

183, 

139, 

471, 

7,836, 

4.402, 

6,254, 

2,160, 

1,031, 

480, 

1.047, 

1.483, 

i4, 622, 

8,002, 

1,682, 

740, 

«4,020, 

1, 121, 

4158, 

562, 

1,928, 

10,412. 

309, 

47.186, 

803, 

8,046, 

l»558, 

440, 

799, 

0691, 

417, 

1.290. 

791, 

2,697. 

67, 

124, 

476, 

61t 

78. 

25, 

132, 

105, 

7, 


$5,697 
"5,000 
■*i,'696 


((f$16,196) 


$190,270 
115,922 
87,047 


22,411 

213, 976 

4,568 


682,144 
410. 782 
863,726 
859,269 
16,698 


0 
11,346 

118,780 
898,998 


74,801 
148,750 
(1610,586 
690,238 
157,897 


n58, 

n31, 

n28. 

n7, 


$W.889 


0,447 


27,561 


16,253 
29,847 


86,464 


097,693 


90,612 
25,000 


1,837 


121,611 

(193,036) 

<I48.^ 

(138,372 

186.053 

1, 145, 831 

16,132 

798,736 

86,425 

952.696 

66,570 

6,005 

41,077 

27.566 


40,520 
23,915 
83,851 


72,062 
232,168 


41,031 
46,349 


16,888 
8,688 


7,946 
80,390 


618 


768 
7,005 


2,224 

2,047 

13,680 


(25,816) 
14,292 


800 


$11,872 
"fii'm' 


26,441 
2,300 
6.021 


12,178 
86,074 


25,489 
84,086 
64,920 


64,500 
9,088 


46,274 


14,126 
84,406 
U5,400 
15, 116 
06,681 

7,185 
79,331 

0.835 
18, 612 
17,355 
12,648 
11,239 
89, 210 

9,311 
50,666 


10,860 


1,500 
2,883 


Jk  Estimated. 

i  Total  of  reported  it«tna  only,  and  probably  not  the  whole  income  for  aohool  pmposea. 
i  Inolades  revenne  ttom  other  innds. 

«  $340,805  were  obtained  from  the  Bale  of  Iranda,  making  the  total  leoeiptt  $7,626,226. 
I  State  appropriati(m. 
m  Inolttdee  incbme  for  evening  schools. 

n  Total  income  not  reported ;  amount  given  is  that  reported  as  ezpenditnie  which,  it  is  stated,  was 
derived  from  tribal  ftinds. 
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Table  I.— Part  2.^StaU8Hcs  of  the  •ehool  sysievM  of  the  Statee 


Statet  and  Terrltoriet. 


AHNUAL  KXPSNDITUBB. 


Cmrent. 


Up 

U-Ji 


I 


41 


49 


43 


44 


Alabama 

Arkaasaa 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Ulin^a 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky , 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacbosetta 

Micbigan , 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi , 

Mimoori 

Nebraska , 

Nevada 

New  ILunpshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania , 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia  

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Colombia. 

Idaho 

Montana , 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian: 

Cherokees 

Chickasaws 

Choc  taws 

Creeks 

Seminoles 


$362,593 
192,665 
2, 207, 044 
186. 426 
1,  Oil,  730 
138, 819 
97,115 


#1,000 

10,347 
400.868 

93,179 
278, 710 

64,472 
8,557 


A4, 587, 015 

a,  365. 046 

l2, 901, 948 

1,088,504 

736.890 


2,235,S32 


1.139.321 
328,589 
13,828 


(948,096) 
1, 141, 753  I 
(n4, 491, 225) 


1,909,941 
993.205 
669.393 

3,218,637 

532,304 

83,706 

414,590 

1,446,178 

7,638,922 
318,453 

6, 017, 542 
210,429 

4, 510, 197 
t405. 605 
287, 403 
596,680 
674,869 
360,320 
714, 783 
622,483 

1,568,602 


64,318 

277, 012 

33,844 


15,432 
100,343 
94.019 
22,120 


218,878 

474, 252 
n500,512 


678,820 

866,882 

9.580 

998,252 

^53, 791 

1,481,826 

3,181 

1,254,004 

9,360 

1,906,790 

m,422 

5,604 

69,750 

88,264 

82,726 

101, 010 

110,961 

856,582 


19,134 

104,346 

4,968 


8,458 
4,535 
2,885 


$375,465 

(238,056 

2, 864. 571 

895.527 

1, 408, 375 

d207, 281 

6114, 895 

p471,029 

7, 531, 942 

64.491,850 

4, 921, 248 

1, 818, 387 

803,490 

*480,320 

ml,  047.  681 

1, 644, 367 

5, 156, 731 

8, 109, 915 

1,706,114 

6830. 704 

63, 152, 178 

1, 137, 995 

0144, 245 

665,339 

1,928,374 

10, 412, 378 

852,882 

|7, 166, 963 

314, 017 

7.449,013 

t544,200 

824,629 

724,862 

753,346 

454,285 

946,109 

716,864 

2,230,772 

61,172 

124.483 

438,567 

88,812 

V59.463 

18,890 

182,194 

114, 379 

22,120 

60,803 
58,000 
81,700 
28,356 
7,500 


$0  96 


012  44 

11  07 

989 

•6  39 


1  08 
6  70 
580 

ji  17 
533 
129 

«1  59 

4  56 

5  00 
A4  91 
e5  70 


1  56 

799 


823 
634 
98 
6  15 
627 


003 
142 


593 
1  52 
8  01 
4  65 
16  92 


906 
"eii' 51 


23  33 
4  72 


a  Value  of  school-honses,  ftLmitme,  and  apparatus. 

6  Items  not  fiilly  reported. 

ein  1879. 

d  Includes  $1,690  expended  for  colored  schools  ontaide  of  Wilmington. 

eDoes  not  include  exi>enditiira  for  books. 

/For  white  schools  only. 

y  Amount  received  fh>m  the  State  and  trom  local  taxation  for  the  aapport  <ji  the  pnbUe  aohoolii  tkia 
amount  is  largely  supplemented  by  patrons. 

Mncludes  salaries  of  superintendents. 

{Exclusive  of  the  value  of  normal  school  property. 

j  Estimated. 

k  The  returns  as  to  expenditure  were  not  complete  for  the  year  1880 ;  the  flgnre  abore  given  la  almply 
the  estimated  income  for  school  puiposea.  tin  1876. 
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and  TerritorieSj  showing  iheincomey  expenditurff  fe. —  Continned. 


ANNUAL  KXPKNDrrUBa. 

11 

•1 

il 
111 

II 

h 

i 

111 

Bzpenditnre    in    the 
year  per  capiU  of 
pupils    enrolled    in 
pablic  schools. 

1'! 

45 

46 

4r 

48 

49 

ffO 

fft 

|2  09 

13  17 

♦2,528^950 

0144. 876 

2,006,800 

86,000 

2,021,346 

418,000 

246,000 

**"«il90,'i86' 
2,104,465 

C|130,067 
198,608 

6,914,303 
682,410 

1 
2 
8 

4 

«17  17 

«27  35 
81  38 
17  91 

17  80 

$14  60 
1128 

11  01 

8,021,846 

6 
6 
7 
8 
0 

«8  12 

/440,788 
132.729 

1  00 

8  31 
15  68 

12  72 
/18  45 

13  20 
597 

9  61 

0,040,302 

0,049,302 
9,065^256 

""ii,*8i5,5i9' 
1,755,682 
1,130,867 

tl5,875,566 
11, 817, 955 
9,  432, 359 
4, 633, 044 
2,188,407 

noo,ooo 

2.995,131 

7  OC 

10 
11 
12 
13 

A125 
785 
8  85 

il2  77 
767 

f$14  14 

800 

3,484,4U 
2,297,500 

e6  74 

14 

6  53 

948 

16  37 

/19  66 

438,287 

900,229 

2, 086, 888 

2,880,942 

4, 449, 728 

c816,  229 

8,930,806 

3, 323,  217 

415,000 

15 

8  64 

16 

^14  03 
«8  11 

17 

3.340.049 
15.000,000 

10,000,000 
8. 156, 210 

IB 

e8  42 

19 

2  70 

4  01 

20 

'*}20,754,*8io* 

7,353,401 

2. 064,  768 

275, 274 

2,329.013 

6.  244, 139 

80,747.509 

179,  561 

21, 851, 718 

567,863 

25,467.097 

1,894,122 

351,016 

1,066,995 

21 

12  29 

18  91 

22 

23 

21 

0  48 
10  00 

16  82 
18  16 

2  34 
13  47 
1144 
ni  81 

17  35 

6  21 

808 

1,454.007 

g7, 265, 807 

200,000 

2,515,785 

25 
26 

1  12 

r531,555 

27 

8  50 

8  83 

997 

?B 

8  37 

€562,830 

?9 

17  61 

80 

11  63 

240,376 

266,950 

81 

2  42 

32 

«2, 512, 500 

«2,  612, 500 
13,385,671 

83 

84 

9  18 

6  57 

600 

11  37 

{24  03 

0669,087 

42,920 

423,989 

2, 747,  m4 

f)5 

882 
4  43 

220 

238 

1,468,765 

423, 989 

2, 995, 112 

1,177,645 
1, 670, 535 
5,303,298 
113, 074 
cl33, 952 
1,206,355 

36 
37 

7  51 
18  00 

9  79 

11  83 

38 
R9 

40 

14  87 

19  14 

9  74 

1152 

60,385 

60,385 

41 
4f} 

«17  07 

624  15 

"'"*" 

118,912 

43 

44 

15  25 

r7  63 
1192 

088 

872,723 
220, 405 
61,675 

45 

8  15 

46 

47 

v799,399 

«1, 306, 696 

tr503, 168 

«876, 168 

150,000 

...../....... 

48 

mSo  reported,  thoagh  the  items  f^^en  amonnt  to  $1,048,386. 
n  Includes  expenditnre  for  apparatus  and  books. 
oSo  reported,  though  the  items  given  amonnt  to  $145, 19L 
p  Includes  amonnt  paid  for  interest  or  to  cancel  debt. 

ginclndes  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  as  rei>orted  in  1878,  amonnting  to  $4,014,521. 
rExclusive  of  large  nnantities  of  swamp  lands. 

« There  was  also  paid  $537,486  for  interest  on  and  redemption  of  bonds,  making  the  grand  total  ex- 
penditure $7,704,449. 

t  Includes  expenditoze  for  evening  schools, 
uln  1877. 

V  Total  apxKnlioned. 

V  Including  other  tribal  fnnds;  the  income  thus  derived  is  augmented  from  other  sonroet  whea  neo- 
Msary.         «l^ationAl  Aind,  part  of  the  interest  of  which  is  usmI  for  school  purposes. 
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Table  V.-^Statifiics  of  Kiudergdrten  far  1880;  /ram  replies  to 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Kindergtuten  ( Jndflon 
Femido  Institute).* 


2    KinderfEarten 

8  I  Mrs.  Colgate  Baker's 
Kindergarten. 


Jackson  Street  Free 

Kinderfraxten. 
Jaekflon  Street  Pnblio 

Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Little  Sisters*  In- 
£Ant  Shelter. 


Kindergarten  of 
Young  Women's 
ChristLui  Associa> 
tion. 

Model  Kindergarten. . 


Shipley  Street  Proe 
Charity  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Silver  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 


Location. 


Marion,  Ala. . 


Sacramento,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  (846 

and  850  Van  Ness 

avenue). 


8anFrancisco,CaL  (118 
Jackson  street). 

San  Francisco,  CaL  (116 
Jackson  street). 


SanFranci800,CaL  (512 
Minna  street). 


San  Francisco,  CaL  (29 
Minna  street). 


San  lYancisco,  CaL 
(1711  Van  Ness  ave- 
nue). 


San    Francisco,    CaL 
(Shipley  street). 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 
(Silver  street). 


Hartford,  Conn. 


Kindcrwten  (Hart- 
ford Female  Semi- 
nary). 

12  Kindergarten  in  New  I  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Britsun  Seminary. 

American  Kindergar- 
ten.* 


13 


14 


15 


Misses  Alcott  and 
Sherwood's  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Kindergarten* 


18    Kindergarten*. 
17    Kindergarten* . 


New  Mllford,  Conn. . . 


Stamford,  Conn.  (Proa- 
peot  street). 

Wilmington,  DeL  (730 
Market  street). 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Macon,    6a.    (Orange 
street). 


1878 


1879 


1879 


1880 


1880 


1879 


1878 


Name  of  conductor. 


a 


Mrs.  M.  B.  F.  Bioveno. 


MissB.  A.  Curtis. 
Miss  Woodbridge. 


Miss  May  Kittredge. 
Flora  van  Den  Bergh 


Miss  Faxmie  Temple . 


MiasLiaxieMuthor. 


Emma  Marwedel. 


MraM.Lloyd 

Miss  Kate  D.Smith. 
Miss  M.E  Welch... 


Miss  Mamie  C^eUa 


:^e] 


1879  ;  Misses    AUoe   Alcott 
and  Florence  Sher- 
wood. 
Cora  H.  Rust 


1879 


1879 
1878 


Miss  Sarah  Brewster. 
Anna  E.Mills 


Pupils. 


h 


11,  M 


4-7 


12       3-9 


40 


40 


40 


15 


24-5 
8,« 


i-€ 


34-9 


3-« 
(«) 


8 


3-12*    4 


3-7 


3-7 


20  ,    3-7 
12  1    3-7 


"  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  fSor  1879. 
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3s?,s 


Ocoupfttions  of  pupil*. 


Appvatiu  and  appliances. 


Effisct  of  the  system. 


9    !• 


11 


19 


18 


40 


44 


5    40 


40 


44 


40 


40 


Block  building,  veaTing,  em- 
broidering, song  plays,  oalis- 
thenios,  £0, 


All  FrobcVs  occupations^  mod- 
elling, &0. 


Begnlar  Kindergarten  oocnpo- 
tlons. 

Weaving,  sewing,  stick  tnd 
tablet  laying,  paper  folding, 
drawing,  pricking,  the  gifts, 
and  reading  and  writing. 


All  Frobel's  occnpations ;  sew- 
ing, weaving,  drawing,  per- 
forating, paper  folding,  peas 
work,  embroidery,  block 
building,  modelling,  games, 
andsongSb 

ITsnal  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions and  games. 


Usual  occupations,  gardening, 

&0. 


Blocks^  splits,  paper,  See . 


Frobers  gifts,  piano,  black- 
board, &c 


Usual  appliances 

Kindergarten  benches  and 
tables,  an  organ,  pictures, 
books,  slates,  and  black- 
boards. 


FrSbel's  gifts . 


Kindergarten  gifts,  tables, 
and  material  for  occupa* 
tions. 


TTsual  apparatus 
ancea. 


appU 


All  Frtfbel's  occupations. 


Kaking  forms  with  blocks  and 


stieks.  weaving,  classifying 
Imais  ttam  pictures,  read- 


anin 


ing,  counting,  drawing,  and 
praiting. 
Frobel's  occupations 


Modelling,  weaving,  sewing, 
pricking,  painting,  drawing, 
peas  and  cork  work,  paper 
folding  and  cutting,  music, 
plajTs,  and  games. 

Block  buflding,  tablet,  stick 
and  ring  laying,  sewing, 
weaving,  pricking,  paper 
folding  and  cutting,  peas 
work,  day  modelling,  and 
gardening. 


All  modem  i^iparatus  and 
appliances,  aquarium, 
plants,  piano,  pictures,  Sco. 


Blocks,  colored  mats,  slats, 
cheoKed  slates,  paper,  low 
tables,  and  small  chairs. 


AH  FrSbeVs  gifts  and  mate- 
rials. 

Kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs,  piano,  blocks,  rings, 
sticks,  balls,  slates,  geo- 
metrical forms,  colored 
charts,  Ac 

All  material  necessary  for 
Frdbel's  ocoupations, 
blackboard,  and  glol>e. 


The  inventive  faculties  are 
developed,  accuracy  and  pa- 
tience in  work  acniiired,  and 
the  finer  sensibilities  culti- 
vated. 

Develops  the  physical,  moral, 
and  mtellectaal  ftumlties  In 
perfect  health  and  beauty, 
and  forms  the  groundwork  of 
a  thorough  education. 

Xxoellent. 

Cultivates  the  perceptive  flic- 
ulties,  tends  to  make  the 
child  attentive  and  observ- 
ant, carefhl  and  obedient, 
awakens  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, and  aids  the  physical 
development. 

Very  satisfkctory. 


Harmonious  training  of  mind 
and  body. 


Happiness,  comfort,  and  Justice 
create  a  healthyatmospnere  of 
kindness  and  love,  strength- 
ening mind  and  body  in  a 
natural  and  haanonious  de- 
velopment of  good  habits  and 
an  independent  and  responsi- 
ble character,  without  ixUur* 
ing  the  individual  powers. 


All  that  could  be  hoped  *  for  by 
the  most  sanguine  disciples 
of  FrobeL 


Marked  physical  and  mental 
development. 


A  superior  preparation  for  the 
advanced  departments  of 
study. 


Very  favorable. 
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Table  y.—8iaU$tic9  of  KindergUrtenfar  1880;  from  repUet  *o 


Name  of  Kindergftrten. 


Looatkm. 


Name  of  ooodactar. 


Pupils.   IS 


2^ 

ri 


8 


Brlloville  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Hi88  Brown's  Kinder- 

ffsrten. 
Charity  Kindergar- 

ten-* 


Frobel   Kindergarten 

and  SchooL 
Frobel    School     and 

Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 

Kindergarten* 


Kindergarten  . 
Kindergarten  . 
Kindergarten.. 


Park  iDstitate  Kin- 

derjjartcn. 
Parish  Kindergarten. 

Forrestville    Pnblic 
Kindergarten. 

La    Grange    Kinder- 
garten. 

Franklin    Klndergar- 


Indianapolis  Kinder- 
garten. 


Meridian  Hall  Kinder- 
garten.* 

North  End  Kindergar- 
ten. 


BelleyiUe,  lU.  (Jack- 
son street). 

Chicago,  HL  (cor.  Erie 
and  Dearborn  sts.). 

Chicago,  BL  (comer 
Chicago  avenoe  and 
La  Salle  street). 


Chicago,  UL  (61  Twen- 
tv-second  street). 

Chicago,  nL  (comer 
Bishop  Court  and 
Madison  street). 

Chicago.  UL  (IIU  MU- 
waokee  avenue). 

Chicaco,  UL  (s.  e.  cor. 
Wabash  avenue  and 
Harmon  Court). 

Chicago,  ni.  (375North 
La  Sole  street). 


Chicago,  HL  (1605  Prai- 

rie  avenue). 
Chicago.  lU.  (122  South 

Morgan  street). 
Chicago,  HL  (1818  In- 

djaiK^  avenue). 


ago, 
lana  avenue). 
Danville,  HI 


Hyde  Park,  HL  (Forty- 
fifth  street  and  St 
Lawrence  avenue). 

La  Orange,  HI 


Franklin,  Ind.  (cor. 
Adams  and  Young 
streets). 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  (456 
N.  Meridian  street). 


lodianapolis,  Ind.  (108 
K.  Meridian  street). 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  (s. 
e.  cor.  Illinois  and 
Eighth  streets). 


1874 


1879 


1878 


1878 


1879 


1873 
1880 
1878 

1877 

1879 


1875 


1879 


1880 


Miss  Chira  Miller . 


Miss  Brown.. 
S.  £.  Walker. 


Mrs.  A.  B.  Scott . 
Miss  Sara  Eddy. 


Mrs.  Bosch . 


Misses     Annie     and 
Mary  Howe. 


Miss  Sherah  R.  Spike 


Mrs.  A. E.Bates 

Rev.    W.    F.    Taylor 

(rector). 
Miss  Emma  Hayward. 


Mary  F.  Fox.... 
CeliaQ.  Turner. 


Alice  Chapin. 


Augnste  Steiger 

MaryL.  Anghinbaugh 


116 


3-7 


21 

56      3-4S 


22     4-10 
47 


85 


25 


20 


8-7 


3-7 


4-8 


3-7 

4 

3-8 

3-10 

3-0 
3-« 


3-»| 


*From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
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it 

fa 
II 


§•9 


10 


47 


38 


40 


6  .  40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


Occupations  of  pnpfls. 


11 


FrdbeVs  gifts  and  occnpationa, 
declamations,  singing,  gym- 
nastics, Slo. 


Block  building,  tablet  and  staff 
laying,  clay  modelling,  paper 
pricking,  sewing,  weuving, 
songs,  games,  and  movemeot 
»lays. 

of  FrfibeVs  gifts  and  occn- 
potions,  songs  and  games. 


a£( 


Frobel's  occupations;  block 
building,  tablet,  stick  and 
ring  laying,  perforating,  sew- 
ing, weaving,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, modelling,  care  of  plants, 
games,  singmg,  marobing, 
dtc. 


Sewing,  weaving,  stick  and 
ring  layinff,  drawing,  fold- 
ing, block  building,  4lo. 


Usual  occupations . 


FrdbeVs  occupations,  and  read- 
ing, number,  and  object 
lessons  for  older  pupils. 

Usual  Kindergarten  oeonpa- 
tions  and  primary  Instruc- 
tion. 

1st,  2d,  and  3d  gifts,  weaving, 
sewing,  drawmg,  clay  mode- 
ling, stick  and  ring  laying. 


Tfaoee  given  by  Frdbel,  music, 
marching,  care  of  plants,  Ac. 


FrdbeFs  20  gifts,  stick  laying, 
drawing,  perforating,  prick- 
ing, weaving,  block  building, 
peas  work,  modelling.  Sec. 

Building  with  cubes,  picture 
laying  with  squares  and  tri- 
angles, stick  laying,  draw- 
ing, pricking,  sewing,  weav- 
ing, paper  cutting  and  fold- 
ing, modelling,  See. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


19 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


Usual  apparatus  and  appU-   A  superior  prepa  ration  for  the 
anoes.  more  advanced  grades. 


Worsted  balls,  boxes  of 
blocks,  match  splints, 
rings,  paper,  needles,  and 
day. 

Fi«bel's 


FrSbel's  gifts  from  the  1st  to 
the  10th,  paints,  worsteds, 
drawing  books,  aquarium, 
plants,  piano.  Sec. 


Squared    tables,    chairs, 
blackboards,  globes,  Sec 


Fully  equipped  . 


Frdbel's  gifts,  chairs,  ruled 
tables,  piano,  blackboards. 
Sue 


Balls,  parallel  bars,  and  bean 
bags. 


The  gifts  and  material  for  the 
occupations,  with  whole- 
some wi^ll  ventilated  rooms 
and  pleasant  playground. 


Balls,    cubes,    tableta,    and 
other  necessary  material 


Imparts  dexterity  and  grace  of 
movement,  andVultivates  the 
perceptive  faculties  and 
thinking  powera 

Develops  physically  and  men- 
tally. 


Strengthens  the  body,  gives 
grace  in  movement,  ond  de- 
velops the  imaginative,  inven- 
tive, and  perceptive  faculties 
and  the  powers  of  observation 
and  concentration  in  a  marked 
degree. 


Imparts  grace  of  motion,  devel- 
ops the  perceptive  faculties, 
creates  a  lovo  of  the  beanti 
txiL  and  systematically  trains 
mind  and  hand. 

Most  gratifying. 


Develops  the  body  and  strength- 
ens the  mind. 

Superior  preparation  for  the 
public  school 

Improves  the  bodily  condition, 
enlarges  the  scope  of  observa- 
tion, stimulates  the  imsgina- 
tive  powers,  and  elevate  the 
tone  of  the  moral  nature. 

Imparts  strength  and  grace, 
teacher  nel/^ontrol,  trains 
the  powers  of  perception  and 
conception,  and  is  an  exc<>l- 
lent  groundwork  for  all  sub- 
sequent mental  culture. 

Its  tendency  is  to  make  chil- 
dren happy,  healthy,  and 
good  natm-ed. 

Develops  the  physique,  gives 
manual   skill,    freedom   and 

KRoe  in  motion,  leads  to 
bits  of  thought,  brings  out 
the  inventive  faculties  and 
gives  ease  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. 
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Tablk  y,~-Stati8tic$  of  Kindergdrten  for  1880 ;  from  rc^plMi  io 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Location. 


j« 
Name  of  conductor.    '  ^  Z 


I 


Pnpila. 


^1 
SI 
II 


88 


80 


41 


43 


44 


^liarfcm  Kindergarten 


Cedar  Rapids  Kinder- 
garten. 


Dee  Moinea  Kinder* 
garten.* 


Lawrence  Kindergar* 
ten. 


Kindergarten.  College 
of  tbe  Slaters  of 
Bethany. 


Miss  E.  D.  PoweU's 
Kindergarten.* 


iKindergarten  of  Loo- 
qaet-Leroy  Insti* 
tote.* 


Batea  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 


Marion,    Ind.    (Hftli 
street). 


Cedar    Bapids,   Iowa 
(OU  Iowa  avenue). 


Des      Moinea,     Iowa 
(Ninth  street). 


Lawrence,  Kans. 


Topeka»Kans. 


1879 


1877 


1876 


1874 


1880 


M.J.Dwinnell. 


18 


8-8 


MntC.F.Madeiraand     4     58  3|-10 
danghters. 


3irB.  Lucy  B. Collins  ...    2 


Miss  Oeorgina  Coat- 
hnpe. 


MissK.  F.Hanson. 


30     31-7 


4-10 


LonisTille,    Ky.      (66    1870 
Breckinridge  street). 


Miss  B.D.  Powell. 


Kew  Orleana,  La . 


1877 


Mra.  K.Cooper. 


Lewiston,  Me.      (34    1875 
Nichols  street). 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 


Lewiiiton,Me 

BaltimorcMd.  (139 W. 
Biddle  street). 


47 
48' 


Normal  Kindergar- 
ten.a 

Normal  School  Kin- 
dergarten. 6 


40    Patterson  Park  Kin- 
dwgarten.* 


BalttmoTS,  Md.  (289 
CarroUton  avenae). 

Baltimore,  Md.  (La- 
fayette Square). 


Baltiroora.  Md.  (322 
East  Baltimore 
street). 


Mary  H.  Irish. 


1880 


Eleanor  E.  Jones 

Nannie    Montgomery 
Johns. 


1880 
1879 


1877 


Mrs.  Annie  Newell  Tot- 

son. 
Anna  W.  Barnard 


Miss  Kate  a  French . 


45 


15 


11 


21-10 


4-7 


4-7 


4-7 


8-7 


*From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  fbr  1870. 
aSuspended  at  Christmaa,  1880;  will  be  reopened  in  the  Ihll  of  188L 
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i_ 


Oooapadoiui  of  papQs. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


•    10 


11 


19 


13 


5    40 


Sewing,  weaTing,  workinc  in 
clay,  paper  catting  and  fold- 
ing, orawing,  stick  laying, 
block  boilding.  witli  books 
for  older  pnpib. 

AU  of  FrCbel's  gifts  and  occu- 
pations, reading,  Ac.,  to  the 
moreadvancod  papils,  move- 
ment games,  songs,  and  gym- 
nastics. 

1st.  2d.  Sd,  4th,  5th,  eth.7th,  8th, 
and  9th  gifts,  pricking,  sew- 
ing, weaving,  folding,  cat- 
ting and  pasting,  peas  work, 
modelling,  interlacing,  ana 
drawing. 

Worsted  work,  paper  mat 
making,  boUding,  singing: 
and  r^KliDg,  writing,  ana 
learning  the  nse  of  figures 
for  older  children. 

Beading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
writing.drawing,  housework 
of  all  kinds  in  miniatare, 
making  artificial  flowers, 
wtnated  work,  mat  making, 
Ac. 

Singing,  games,  weaving,  sew- 
ing, pricking,  i>e9S  work, 
clay  work,  slate  writing,  de- 
signing with  rings  and  blocks, 
and  the  elements  of  reading 
and  arititmetio. 

TrObei's  oocapations 


m 


Block  building,  tablet  and  staff 
laying,  perrorating,  sewing, 
weavmg,  folding^  reading, 
number  games,  smging,  ob- 
ject lessons,  Ac. 

FrSbers  oocupations,  weaving, 
sowing,  pricking,  buUding, 
laying  of  rings  and  sticks, 
drawmg.  mottling,  folding 
paper,  smging,  &o. 


5    40 


Fr9bel*s  ooeopaitiona 

BaQding,  stick  and  ring  laying, 
weavmg,  pricking,  &wing, 
sewing,  gilt  exercises,  games, 
plays.  Ae. 

AU  Frobel's  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions,  with  movement  songs, 
games,  gymnastics,  Ac 


1st,  3d,  4th,  5th,  8th,  and  9th 
gifts,  with  tables,  chairs, 
and  cabinet. 


AH  of  FrSbeVs  gifts,  piano, 
plsntB,  birds,  cabinet,  and 
all  other  neoessarv  appa- 
ratus fur  teschuig  ad- 
vanced children. 

Squared  tables,  blackboards, 
piano,  Ac 


TTsual  appanttoa. 


Everything  necessary  for 
the  work,  kitchen  uten- 
sils, tables,  dishes,  beds, 
blackboards,  &c. 


All  the  usual  appliances, 
with  blackboards,  tables, 
chairs,  rin^  dumbbells, 
and   matenals  for    calis- 


thenics. 
FrSbel's  gifts . 


Nearly  sU  Kindergarten  gifts 
andmateriaL 


The  gifts  and  occupations 
arranged  by  Frobel  for  de- 
veloping the  triune  nature 
of  the  child,  including 
blackboard  and  chalks  for 
lessons  in  color  and  form, 

Siano,    arrangements    for 
tie  growth  of  flowers,  dec. 


FrSbel*smaterialB. 


Fr5bel's  gifts  . 


Squared  tables,  low  chairs, 
all  Frobel's  gifts,  plants, 
pictures,  ornaments,  piano, 
Ac 


Strengthens  the  body,  awakens 
the  mental  faculties,  particu- 
larly those  of  perception,  and 
constantly  stimulates  a  desire 
for  information. 

Beneficial  in  the  development 
of  the  phy steal  and  mental 
natures  and  a  superior  cult- 
ure morally  and  socially. 

Simultaneous  development  of 
head,  heart,  and  hand. 


Greatly  bonefloiaL 


It  m>neals  to  the  whole  nature 
of  the  child,  reaching  at  once 
his  intellect,  his  emonons,and 
his  physical  activities,  and 
contributes  to  produce  a  bal- 
anced developmentnot  attain 
able  by  any  other  system. 

Bxoellent. 


Its  beneficial  effect  in  the  phys- 
ical development  of  the  child 
is  evident  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer,  and  its  agency 
in  the  development  of  the 
mind  is  even  more  marked, 
awakening  as  it  does  the  cre- 
ative faculties,  giving  clear- 
ness of  thought,  correctness 
of  perception,  and  laying  the 
foundations  for  after  train- 
ing. 


An  excellent  development  of 
the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  nature. 

Physical  development  is  very 
marked,  and  the  preparatory 
mental  training  for  the  act- 
vanced  departments  of  study 
is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  system. 


^j^^hese  statisties  are  for  the  year  ending  June  10, 1880,  at  which  date  the  Kindergarten  was  diacon- 
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Table  Y.—SiaiisticB  of  Eind^g&rien  for  1880;  from  rqtUe$  to 


Nome  of  Kindergarten 


Location. 


Name  of  conductor. 


PapQa.   Is  . 

i2>J 


1 1  R 


50 


51 


52 


HiM  Willlama'  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Hra.  Bn»wn*a  Kinder- 
garten. 


Chaoncy  Hall  School 
Kindergarten. 


Free  Kindergarten . . . 

Kindergarten  of  New- 
bury Street  School.* 


Baltimore,  Md.  (211 
North  Howard 
street). 


Boston,  Maaa.  (Hotel 
Cluny,  Boylaton 
street). 


Boston,   Masa.    (250 
Boylaton  street). 


Boston,  Masa.  (20  Han- 
son street). 

Boston,  Mass.  (34  New- 
bury street). 


1874 


E.OtisWiUiama. 


1870    3in.A.K.Brown. 


1870 


Kindergarten  School 
at  the  North  End 
Mission. 


Pannentor  Street  Kin- 
dergarten No.  1. 

Parmenter  Street  Kin- 
dergarten No.  2. 
Private  Kindergarten 


Roxlmry  Kindergarten 


BrooUine  Free  Kin- 
dergarten, Town  Hall 


Boston. 
N(^ 


street). 


(201 


Boston,  Mass.  (Cnah- 
man  School). 


Boston, 


1878 


1870 


1878 


Mrs.  H.  a  Cubing ... . 


Lucy  H.  Symonds ... 
Miss  Mary  E.  Ward. 


Mrs.  E.L.  Sparks- 


Kindergarten.. 


Kindergarten. 


SUndergarten. 


64 


Sparks  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 


Boston.     Mass.     (52 
Chestnut  street). 


Boston,     Mass.     (31 
Moreland  atreet). 


Brookline,Mass.  (Pros- 
pect street). 


Brookline,  Mass.  (cor- 
ner Vermont  street 
and  Walker  avenue). 

Cambridge,  Mass.  (08 
North  avenue). 


Cambridge.  Mass.  (near 
Univeraity  Press 
works). 

Cambridge,  Mass.  (17 
fst       ' 


1872 


1877 


1877 


1870 


1877 


Lowellstreet). 
lYom  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ednoation  for  1870. 


Mra.  Sarah  S.  Bopes .. . 

Misa  Mary  E.  Cotting  . 

Miss  Mary  J.  Garland 
and  Mias  Bebeoca  J. 
Weston. 

MissCR-Sandford.... 


Harriet  B.  Stodder . 


Mra.  Laura  Y.  WIggin 


Misses   Wilson   and 
Colby. 


Mias  Serena  B.Frye  . 
M.  Florence  Taft 


20 


12 


t^ 


18 


8-7 


15 


70 


90 


8-7 


2|-« 


»-5 


18 


50 


25 


45 


8-5 

8-7 

8-7 


80 


2M 
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f  5  " 


I- 


8^8 


OocnpatioiLB  of  pnpOs. 


Appontos  and  appUanoes. 


EfTect  of  the  lyBtem. 


lO 


11 


13 


13 


40 


34 


40 


3e 


40 


40 


40 


The  nsnal  Kindergarten  ocon- 
nations  and  playe  as  taught 
by  FrdbeL 


Building,  weaving,  working 
with  tablets,  the  use  of  colors 
in  Tarious  ways,  designing 
and  drawing  with  papers, 
ringSf  and  sucks,  pncking, 
embroidering,  and  modelling 
in  day. 


Weaving,  sewing,  &o . 


All  Frffbel's  occupations . 


Building,  laying  of  figures  with 
planes  or  staUK  folding, 
weaving,  sewing,  painting, 
drawing,  and  moaeuing. 


Usual  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. 


Frobel's  gifts  in  their  proper 
sequence  and  the  regular  oc- 
cupations, giving  point,  line, 
surface,  and  solid. 

Drawing,  sewing,  weaving, 
painting,  sin^ng,  block 
building,  stick  and  ring  lay- 
ing, bead,  work,  day  work, 
games,  ^tc 

Pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
drawing,  mod^ing,  block 
building,  objectlessons,  num- 
ber lessons,  paper  folding, 
marching,  sinipng,  Sie, 

Sewing,  weavuig,  games, 
marches,  && 


Paper  weaving,  sewing  on 
cards,  drawing,  block  oufld- 
ing,  stick  lAying,  and  work 
in  clay. 


Fr6bel*s  1st,  2d,  8d.  and  4th 

CI,  drawing,  weaving,  sew- 
paper  cutting,  staff  lay- 
ing, «o. 


Usual  Kindergarten  materiaL 


All  apparatus  and  appliances 
necessary  for  the  mentioned 
occupations. 


Usual  material  for  the  man- 
ual occupations,  boxes  of 
blocks,  balls,  sticks,  slats, 
Slo. 


Frin>el*s  gifts . 


Tables,  chairs,  and  abundant 
Kindergarten  materiaL 


All  necessary  material . 


All  necessary  apparatus  and 
appliances  as  given  in  Brad- 
ley's catalogue  of  Kinder- 
garten materials. 


Sauared  tables,  small  chairs, 
boxes  of  wooden  cubes, 
sticks,  steel  rings,  slates, 
and  drawing  books,  patch- 
work, cardm>ard,  &j(i. 

Balls,  blocks,  straws,  tables, 
pictures,  and  the  gifts. 


All  Kindergarten  material . 


Develops  physicaUy,  mentallv, 
and  morally,  and  trains  tiie 
child  for  superior  application 
to  study  in  more  advanced  de- 
partments. 

The  child's  body  is  developed 
by  the  games  played,  morals 
are  taught,  and  the  mental 
training  lays  the  foundation 
for  a  systematic,  scientitlo 
education,  which  will  help 
him  to  become  an  expert  and 
artistic  workman  in  any  oc- 
cupation in  which  he  maybe 
engaged. 


Remarkably  beneficial,  giving 
a  soundness  nnd  balance  or 
mind  not  afforded  by  any 
other  syntem,  and  preparing 
tho  child  for  future  school 
work  in  an  admirable  manner. 

The  children  attending  this 
Kindergarten  are  trom  the 
worst  class  of  people,  and 
under  the  training  soon  grow 
orderly,  cleanly,  kind  to 
others,  physicaUy  stronger, 
and  more  graceful 

It  strengthens  physicnlly  and 
makes  the  child  intelligeut 
and  observant 


The  effect  on  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  nature  is  good. 


Promotes  bodily  and  mental 
growth,  teaches  the  child 
self-control,  and  develops  fn 
him  an  ability  to  think  and 
act  for  himself. 

Kindergarten  children  are  bet> 
ter  fitted  for  higher  school 
work  than  those  otherwise 
taught. 

Develops  a  capacity  for  c(uick 
and  clear  perception  of  lorm, 
size, and  color;  it  trains  all 
the  senses,  gives  skill  to  the 
fingers,  and  health  to  the 
body,  and  is  a  superior  prepa- 
ration for  higher  education. 


Harmonious  development  of  all 
the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  powers. 
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Table  Y.—StaUBtioB  of  Kinderg&ienfar  1880;  from  replia  (o 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

1 

Name  of  eondnctor. 

i. 
1 

1 

PupOa. 

1^ 

■ 

II 

1 

|5 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ff 

• 

7 

65 

derji^arten  No.  2. 

(comer  of  Windsor 
and  School  streets). 

1870 

Mrs.  Caroline  C.  Voor- 
hees. 

1 

55 

3-5 

66 

MooT«  Street  Kinder. 
Karten. 

Carobridgeport,  Mass. 
(76  Moore  street). 

1879 

Miss  Caroline  B.Canr.. 

1 

55 

3-5 

67 

Kinderffarten  .,.^».-r 

Chelsea,    Mass.    (16 
£verett  avenue). 

1878 

Louise  De  Bacon 

I 

17 

3-9 

68 

Florence   Kindergar- 
ten. 

Florence,  Mass,  (Pine 
street). 

1876 

Miss  Carrie  T.  Haven. 

5 

74 

3-7 

69 

Kindergarten  depart- 
mentoiSaUm  Family 
SohooL 

Middleboroogb,  Mass. 
(Grove  street). 

1878 

Miss  M.  P.  Eddy 

8 

2J.7 

70 
71 

Mrs.  Shaw's  Charity 

Kindergarten. 
Kindf^rg^rtenr , ,  r , , .  -  - 

North  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (Beed  street). 

Detroit,  Mich.  (338  Jef. 
ferHon  arenne). 

Detroit,  Mich.  (83  Sec- 
ond street). 

Detroit,  Mich.  (251  La- 
foyette  street). 

1870 
1870 
1880 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Cook  and 
MissLO.F««endcn. 

Maria  C.Elder 

0 

60 
14 

8-5 
8-6 
3-6 

7? 

Xindftrgarten ,  „  t  ^  -  r  r  - 

73 

Kindergarten  of  the 
German  •  American 
Seminary.* 

1869 

Miss  Augusta  £.  Hinxe 

3 

40 

1-6 

74 

Prirate  Kindergarten . 

Detroit,Mich.(681Caas 
arenue). 

1880 

Mr».M.LLeaoh 

0 

15 

3-6 

75 

The  Hisnee  Bacon's 

Kindergarten.* 
Ionia  Kindergarten. . . 

Charity  Kindergarten. 
Fidbel  Kindergarten- 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

(54  Jefferson  avenue). 

Ionia,  Mich 

1875 
1880 

C  C  Bacon  ....■■.<■.< . 

3 

90 

aj) 

76 

Lid»  A.  Brooks 

20      ^7 

77 
78 

MinneapoUs,   Minn, 
(comer  Third  ave- 
nue and  Second  at). 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  (30 
Sonth  Eighth  St). 

1880 
1879 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Holbrook . . . 

EUnbeth  C  Stephen- 
Mil. 

1 

20 

3-7 

$-8 

3 
M 

79 

Kindergarten  

Minneapolis,   Minn. 

(227  South  Sixth  St). 
St    Paul,    Minn.    (36 

Iglehart  street). 

1875 
1869 

Annie  L.  Coachmu . . . 
Mn-UW.  Brown 

1 
6 

1        j 
18      4^  -    4  1 

80 

St  Panl  Kindergarten . 

40 

« 

4 

81 

Kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  State  Nor- 
mal School 

Winona,  Minn.  ■  • 

1880 

Hn.8.C.Boole«ton... 

1 

SO 

4-7 

8 

*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  fbr  1879. 
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IH^ 


1^ 

1-9 


m' 


OoenpatioiLB  of  papfla. 


Appftntna  and  appllanoea. 


E£reet  of  the  ayatem. 


10 


11 


13 


13 


40 


40 


40 


Sewing,  weaving,  drawing, 
stick  laying,  ring  laying, 
painting,  alnging,  paper  fold- 
ing, pricking,  object  leeaona, 
modelling  in  clay,  Sec. 

Sewing,  weaving,  pricking, 
paper  folding, painting,  draw- 
mi,  paper  cutting,  block 
bmlding,  modelling,  stick  and 
ring  laying,  parquetry.  Sec. 

All  tbe  nanal  occupations  and 
reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic lor  advanced  pupils. 

Most  of  FrSbel's  gifts  and  oc- 
cupations, gardening,  and 
for  the  advMiced  class  lessons 
in  reading,  writing,  and  num- 
bers. 

Ail  the  occupations  of  Frdbel . . 


Usual  occupations,   with  in- 

stmction  m  sewing. 
Usual  occupationa 


"Weaving;  sewing,  perforating, 
book  mark  work,  folding, 
clay  modelling,  stick  and 
peas  work,  ring  laying,  cnt- 
tint;  and  pasting,  1st,  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  gifts. 

Twenty  gifts  of  Frobel  and 
five  of  others,  active  bodily 
exercises,  singing,  speaking, 
and  ol^ect  lessons. 

BuUdini 


folding,  mounting  and  inter- 
lacing, modellinjBr,  &c. 
The  usual  occupations . 


This  Kindergarten  was  opened 
six  weeks  as  an  ex|>eriraent, 
and  as  many  of  Frdbers  oc- 
cupations were  introduced 
as  the  time  allowed. 

All  given  by  Frdbel 


Perforating,  sewing,  weaving, 
paper  folding,  interlacing, 
pasting,  modelling,  peas 
work,  &o. 

Those  embraced  in  Frobel's 
system. 

Probers  occupations,  with 
gymnastic  exercises,  mnsic, 
smging,  marching,  and  plays. 

Frobel's  occupationa 


Kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs,  squared  blackboard, 
Ist,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  gifts, 
weaving  mats,  sewing 
cards,  planes,  colored  paper, 
counters,  &c 

Chairs,  tables,  squared  black- 
boards, all  materials  for 
the  occupations,  wooden 
beads,  Ist,  2d,  3d,4tb,7th, 
8th,  and  9th  gifta,  sponges, 
towels,  handkerchiefs,  &,c. 


A  large  building  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  Kindergarten,  with 
tables,  chairs,  piano,  and 
all  necessary  material. 

Bvorytbin  g  necessary  for  the 
occupations. 


Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances. 

Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances. 

Tables,  chairs,  pictures,  &o . . 


An  open  sunny  playground, 
two  large,  well  ventilated, 
and  well  lighted  rooms, 
piano,  pictures,  plants, 
and  all  material  necessary 
for  the  gifts. 

The  usnafappliances 


Those  ftimished  by  Steiger. 


AH  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pations. 

Balls,  blocks,  tablets,  sticks, 
lings,  tec. 


Those  given  by  Frdbel 

Frdbers  gifts,  a  piano,  clay. 
Prang's  natural  history 
fleri«)S,  and  ol^ects  brought 
by  the  pupils. 

All  the  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances needed  in  a  com- 
pletely famished  Kinder- 
garten. 


Improves  the  physical  condi- 
uon,  makes  toe  child  bright, 
bappyt  and  intelligent,  and 
thoufhtful  and  considerate 
for  others. 

Develops  healthy,  happv  nat- 
ures, increases*  the  vilality, 
makes  the  mind  receptive, 
the  hand  skilful,  and  greatlv 
facilitates  the  ease  with  which 
the  child  advances  in  school 
work. 


Satisfiibctory  in  every  respect. 


Cultivates  ear  and  voice,  makes 
the  child  observant  and  at- 
tentive, eager  for  knowledge, 
and  easy  and  ready  in  con- 
versation. 


Tends  to   develop  equally  in 
all  directions. 


The  children  are  healthy  and 
active,  tmd  the  training  is 
superior  to  any  other  as  a 
preparation  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced grades  of  study. 

Assists  very  materiidly  in  both 
physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment. 


ExceUent. 

Its  tendency  is  te  harmoniously 
develop  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  powers. 


Good. 


Uniform  development  of  mind 
and  body. 

Favorable  in  every  way. 

The  physique  is  developed,  the 
perceptive  faculties  are 
quickened,  and  mind  and 
body  both  benefited. 
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Table  Y.^-SUUisUeB  of  Kimderg&rtem  for  1860;  from  repUa  to 


M 
95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 
101 

102 


yame  of  KindeifarteiL 


12  Kindergarten  o(  Elix* 
»betb  AnU  Female 
Seminary. 


Lexington.  Mo.  (Frank*    1879 
lin  and  Pine  atreeta). 


Batea  A.  IC.  Kinder-    St    Looia.    Ho.    (928 
garten.  Webater  atreet). 


Batea  P.  K.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Clay  A.  M.  Kindergar^ 


DivoU  A.  M.  Kinder. 

garten.* 
DivoU  P.  M.  Kinder. 

garten. 

EUot  A.  K.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Eliot  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Everett  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Ererett  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Franklin  A.  H.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Franklin  P.  K.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Hamilton  A.  K.  Kin- 

dergarten.* 
Humboldt  A.  IL  Kin- 

dergarten.* 

Humboldt  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Peabody  A.liLKinder^ 
garten.* 

Peabody  P.  ICKinder- 
garten. 

Pope  A.li.  Kindergar- 
ten.* 

Pope  P.  M.  Kindergar- 
ten.* 

Webater  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Webater  P.  K.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


St.Lonia,lCo 1876 


1876 


St  Louia,  Ho.  (oomer 

Tenth    and    Farrar 

atreeta). 
St  Louia,  Ha  (Dayton 

atreet). 
St    Louis,    Ho.    (2943 

Dayton  atreet). 


St  Louia,  Ho . 
St  Louia,  Ho . 


St  Louia,  Ha  (1410 
North  Eighth  at). 

St  Louia,  Ha  (1410 
North  Eighth  at). 

St  Louia,  Ho.  (comer 
Eighteenth  atreet 
anuChristy  avenue). 

St  Louis,  Ho.  (oomer 
Eighteenth  atreet 
and  Lnoaa  avenue). 

Bt  Louia,  Ha  (Twenty- 
fifth  and  Davia  ata.). 

St  Louia,  Ho.  (oomer 
Jacluon  and  Tm- 
dean  atreeta). 

St  Louia,  Ha  (comer 
Jackson  and  Tru- 
dean  atreeta). 

St  Louia,  Ho.  (comer 
Carroll  and  Second 
Carondelet  avenue). 

St  Ix>nis,  Ho.  (comer 
Carroll  and  Second 
Carondelet  avenue). 

St.  Louis,  Ho.  (oomer 
Laclede  and  Swing 
atreeta). 

St  Louia,  Ho.  (comer 
Laclede  and  Ewing 
streets). 

St.  Louis,  Ho.  (comer 
Eleventh  and  Jeffer^ 
son  streets). 


St  Louis,  Ha  (1906 
Waahington  street, 
Carr  Place). 


1876 


1875 
1875 


Name  of  conductor.    :  ®  *^ 

f 


Hiss  HH.  Parka. 


HoI]ieA.Clark. 


Irene  F.  Wilson . 


1874 
1874 
1875 

1875 
1876 


1876 


18n 
1877 
1875 

1875 


Susie  H  Simmons. 
Hiss  Kate  Sayers . 


Hary  Louise  Nangle . . 


HaryD.  Bnnyan., 


Pnpila. 


6      7 


32  2-10 


96    4-7 


132 


5-7 


<|6  6162  ; 


70     5-8 

i 


a4 

1 

a4  >154  1 

04  6162   .... 

a2 

6109   

4 

70     6-7 

02  [6143   

a3 

6149 

1 

cA 

689 

5 

88 

6-7i 

a5 

697 

aZ 

650 



a5 

6185 

.... 

a6 

6178 

*  Ftom  Beport  of  the  Commlasioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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1d^ 

lis 


Oooapottons  of  pupils. 


Appttratos  and  appUanoes. 


Effect  of  the  aystem. 


f  10 


11 


35 


40 


5    40 
5*40 


5.40 


5)40 


Study  of  shapes,  colon,  sotmda, 
Datural  hlatory,  &o.,  fancy 
work,  ainging,  and  march- 
ing. 

'Weaving,  sewing,  slat  work, 
peas  work,  folding,  cntting, 
drawing,  intertwming.  and 
1st,  2di3d.  4^  5th,  and  Gth 
gifia. 

FrShd's  gifts.  Kindergarten 
eame«,  perforating,  sewing, 
arawing,  ico. 

Fr5bel's  oeoapationa 


Those  emhraced  in  FrSbeVs 

system. 
Those  embraced  in  Frdbel's 

system. 

Exercises  with  gifts  and  other 
Slindergarten  occnpatioos. 

Exercises  with  gifts  and  other 
Kindergarten  occnpations. 

Gift  exercises  and  usual  occu- 
pations. 

Frobel's  system 


Usual  Kindergarten   occupa- 


KodeBing,peaa  work,  perforat- 
ing, weaving,  sewing,  draw- 
ing, and  gift  i< 


FrSbel'a  giit  occupations, 

drawing,  folding,  modeling. 

See. 
Fi^bel'a  gift  oecnpationa, 

drawing,  folding,  modelling, 

Slo. 
Those  recommended  by  Frobel 


Those  belonfldng  to  Frdbel's 
system,  fol^g,  weaving,  &c. 


Frdbel's  occupations . 


Frdbel's  oocupations . 


Pricking,  sewing,  drawing, 
weaving,    inte^rlaciug,   fold 
ing,  curang,  peas  work,  mod- 
Sewing,  pricking,  drawing,  ob- 
ject lessons,  games.  Sto, 


V2 


The  usual  appliance  for  the 
American  system. 

Needles  for  weaving,  perfo- 
rating needles,  and  other 
apparatus  used  in  Frdbel's 
system. 

PrSbel's  gifts,  small  chairs, 
squared  tables,  iui. 

Those  given  by  Frdbel 

All  necessary  for  Frdbel's 

occupations. 
All  necessary  for  Frdbel's 

occupations. 

All  necessary  Kindergarten 
material  and  furniture. 

All  necessary  Kindergarten 
material  and  furniture. 

Frdbel's  materials 


Frdbel's  materials 

All  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pations. 

Those  necessary  for  the  oc- 
cupations. 


Kindergarten  fhmiture,  tab- 
lots,  building  blocks,  clay, 
Sec 

Kindergarten  ftimiture,  tab- 
lets, building  blocks,  clay, 

Those  used  by  Frobel 


Those  used  by  Ft  dbel . 


Balls,  cubes,  angles,  squares, 
sticks,  Sco. 

Balls,  cubes,  angles,  squarea, 
sticks,  See. 

Paper,  »ephyr  worsted,  card- 
iKmrd,  needles,  btickH,peaa, 
clay,  Sto. 


Square  tables,  chairs,  plates, 
rings,  blackboards,  Sco. 


13 


Good. 


Harmonious  development  of  the 
mental  and  physical  powers, 
with  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
moral. 


Very  beneficial. 


Excellent  in  eveir  way, 
strengthening  and  highly  de- 
veloping. 


Harmonious  development  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral 
fMoljUes. 


Good. 
Good. 
Admirable. 


It  trains  to  habits  of  attention, 
of  self-control,  of  action  in 
cimcert,  and  of  considerate- 
noss  towai*ds  others. 


Awakens  thought  and  trains 

the  eye  and  the  mind  to  be 

servaute  of  the  will. 
Awakens  thought  and  trains 

the  eye  and  the  mind  to  be 

servants  of  the  will 
Excellent  in  every  way, 

strengthening    and     highly 

developing. 
It  calls  into  play  and  streneth- 

ens  everv  muscle  of  the  child's 

body  ana  faculty  of  his  mind. 
Imparts  vigor  to  mind  and  IxMly . 


Imparts  vigor  to  mind  andbody. 

The  muscles  are  harmoniously 
developed,  and  the  child  is 
brought  into  a  sympathy  with 
man  and  nature  which  early 
teaches  him  to  think  and  act 
for  himself. 

The  muscles  are  harmouioiisly 
developed,  and  the  child  is 
brought  into  a  sympathy  wit  h 
man  and  nature  which  eai  ly 
teaches  him  to  think  and  act 
for  himself. 


a  Whole  number  of  teachers. 


Mncludes  pupils  in  primary  sehooL 
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Table  V.—  Statintica  of  Kinderg&Hm  fw  1880;  /rom  r^Ut»  io 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Location. 


Name  of  oondactor. 


I 


Papila.     §  .1 


i5| 

a    il 


Ml 

8 


103 

104 

105 
100 

107 
108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

lU 


115 
116 


Carondelet  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Carondelet  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Soath  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 
(comer  Third  and 
Hurck  streets). 


Sooth  St.  Loais,  Mo. 
(comer  'i  bird  and 
Horok  streets). 


Christ  Chnroh's  Kin-   Beatrice,  Nebr 

dergarten. 
Private  Kindergarten*  Kashoa,  N.  H.  (comer 

Main    and    Temple 

streets). 


Kindergarten     of  Bergen  Point,  K.  J. 

Wy  keham  Institnte. 
Kind.ergarten  depart-   Carlstadt,  N.  J  . 

ment    of   public 

schooL 


Kindergarten  of  Mar- 
tha Institute.* 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart* 

Kindergarten  of  the 
G  ermon,  English ,  and 
French  Academy. 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Hoboken  Acadony. 

Miss  M.  S.  Schmidt's 
Kindeigartcn. 

Frdbelscher  Kinder- 
garten. 


Kindergarten  of  St 
AloysTus  Academy.* 

Ming  Campbell's  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


117  Beacon  Street  School 
Kindergarten. 

118  (]torm an- American 
V      Kindergarten. 


110 


KindergMien  of  the 
Fint  German  Pres- 
byterian SchooL 


Hoboken,  N.  J.  (comer 
Sixth  street  and  Park 
avenue). 

Hoboken,  N.J.  (Wash- 
ington street). 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  (272 
Bloomfleld  street). 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  (Fifth 
street  comer  of  Wil- 
low street). 

Hoboken.  N.  J.  (392 
Bloomfleld  street). 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (Cen- 
tral  avenne,  cor 
Franklin  street). 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.... 

Morristown,  N.  J. 
(South  street). 


Newark,  K.J. (10 Bea- 
con street). 


Newark,  N.  J.   (19 
Qreen  street). 


Newark,  N.  J.  (College 
Phico). 


1875 


04 


145b:. 


«2  lOOb. 


1880    Miss  GkorgieM.  Keith 
1874    MissAnnftHeld 


1875 

1873 

1870 

1872 

1881 

1875 
1876 


1870 
1875 


1872 


1871 


1878 


Mrs.  W.  Townsend 

Ford,  principaL 
Miss  A.Xawrenx 


Mrs.  Louise  M«isel . 


Sister  Clara  Agnes . 


Miss  Marie  Koenitxer 
and  Miss  Anna  Fis- 
cher. 

Miss  L.  Luther 


Malhilde  Schmidt 

William  L.  Franken- 
bach,  president  of 
German-American 
School  Association. 


Sister  Mary  Esther. . . 
Miss£.F.B.Campbell 

Miss  Annie  Lawrens.. 


H.  von  der  Hoide,  di- 
rector. 


Ehna  C.  Korb . 


8-7 
i-7 


70 


6-0 


S-7 


4-7 
4-8 


4-5 


4-7      6 


4-7      5 
4-7      4 


4-7 


»-7  4H> 


»-7'  5; 


*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
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Oeenpations  of  pupils. 


Appttratos  and  appliances. 


Effect  of  the  ay  ttem. 


10 


11 


13 


13 


Gift  exerciaea  and  tisaal  ooou- 
patioDS. 


5   40   Gift  ezerdaea  and  usual  oooa* 
patkms. 


The  lessons  connected  with 
Fr$bel's  sifts. 

Block  building,  games,  weav. 
ing,  drawing,  sUok  and  tab- 
lei  lajing,  oUy  modelling, 
perforating,  &o. 

Object  lessons,  calisthenica, 
and  needle  work. 

Frobel's  occupations,  calis- 
thenics, singing,  object  les- 
sona,  and  preparatory  exer- 
cisea  for  writmg,  drawing, 
andreadtog. 

The  usual  ]^dergarten  occu- 
pations, with  elementary 
branchea. 


5 

40 

6 

40 

S 

43 

5 

40 

5 

40 

5 

44 

5  44 

,1 

44 

5 

48 

5 

40 

' 

40 

1 

46 

Probe's  occupations . 


FrSbeFs  occupations,  object 
lessons,  writing,  reaaing,and 
drawing. 

An  of  Frdbel's  occupationa — 


Frobel's  ocoupationa 

Fr5b^*s  occupations,  fmnnas- 
tic  exercises,  exercises  in 
memorizing,  singing,  and  ob- 
ject' 


FrSbeTs  occupationa 

Building,  stick  laying,  weav- 
ing, embroidering,  model- 
li^  cutting  snd  mounting, 
paper  folding,  drawing, 
printing,  writing,  &c. 

Sliiging,  counting,  marching, 
gymnastic  exercises,  work 
with  blocks  and  bristol  board, 
iu>. 

Weaving,  sewing,  interlacing, 
drawing,  writing,  stick  nna 
ring  laying,  folding,  model- 
ling, peas  work,  paper  inter- 
twmmg,  block  ouilding,  cut- 
ting, paattng,  &c. 

Singing,  writing,  drawing,  ball 
piAymg,nseorcylinder,  cube, 
sna  triangle,  building,  sticlc 
snd  ring  laying,  weaving, 
folding,  interucing,  embroid- 
ering, straw  and  paper  work, 

&C. 


Those  given  by  FrSbel . 


Those  given  by  Fr5bel . 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  materials , 

Blocks,  tablets,  sticka  slates, 
needles,  balls,  cylinders, 
cubes,  &c. 


Frdbel'sgifts,  squared  alates, 


Usual  Kindergarten  appli- 
ances, maps,  pictures,  and 
oonnting  maonines. 

All  of  Fr5bel's  gifte  and  ma- 
terials. 


Instructs  in  manners  and  polite 
habits,  as  we  1  as  habits  of 
reffularity,  obedience,  and 
aelf-control;  and  cultivates 
the  imagini^ve  and  invent- 
ive powers. 

Instructs  in  muiners  snd  polite 
habits,  as  well  as  habits  of 
reguljulty,  obedience,  and 
self-control;  and  cultivates 
the  imaginative  and  invent- 
ive powera. 

Superior  ss  a  physical  and  men- 
tal training. 


An  excellent  development  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral 
ucultiesl  and  a  thorough 
preparation   for  elementary 


FrSbel's  gifts 

FrSberssppaiatus  and  appll- 


Frdbel's  appar  atuaandappli- 
ances. 

Frdbel's  gifts,  box  for  build- 
ing, tablets,  sticks,  balls, 
weaving  and  perforating 
needles,  materials  for  bead- 
ing, sewing,  4u>.,  low  tables 
and  seats,  and  charts  for 
object  lessons. 

All  Frobel's  gifts  and  mate- 
rials. 

All  of  Frobel's  gifts 


Low  tables  and  benches, 
piimo,  colored  silks  ana 
worsted,  bristol  board,  and 
boxes  of  blocks. 

Snnared  tables,  slates,  and 
Dlackboard,  worsted  balls, 
sticks,  rings,  cubes,  cylin- 
ders, clay,  DuUding  blocks, 
papers,  card  board,  trian- 
gles, end  pictures  for  object 
teaching. 

All  material  necessary  for 
the  occupations. 


Accustoms  the  child  to  order 
and  polite  behavior,  and 
makes  him  happy  and  intelli- 
gent  i 


Beneficial  to  mind  and  body. 
Moat  beneflciaL 


Superior  to  other  systems  for 
making  the  child  strong  and 
well,  and  developing  rapidly 
and  logically  its  mental  I 
ties. 


Excellent. 


Host  exodlent,  developing  the 
young  intellect,  and  making 
nappy,  healthy  children. 

Engenders  correct  habits  of 
thought,  induces  manual 
skill,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  child  graceful,  po- 
lite, self  dependent,  and  eager 
for  knowledge. 

It  strengthens  the  muscles  and 
makes  the  child  observant 


and  tboughtfuL 


a  Whole  number  of  teachers.  b  Includes  pupils  in  primary  schooL 
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Table  Y.—  StaHatioa  of  KindergSrten  for  1880;  from  repliea  to 


Name  of  Kixidergarten, 


120 


121 


122 


123 

124 
125 

126 

127 


128 


129 


Location. 


i 


Nome  of  conductor. 


«     i   Pupils. 

a 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Twelfth  Ward  Ger- 
man-Bngllsh  SchooL 


St  Peter's  Kindergar- 
ten.* 

American  Klndergar- 
ten. 


Frobel's  Kindergarten 


Kindergarten  (Albany 
Fcmalo  Academy. ) 

American  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Brooklyn  FrSbel  Kin- 
dergarten. 

FrSbel   Kindergarten 
On  the  HilL 


Halsey  American  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Kindergarten. 


130  Kindergarten  of  the 
BrooKlyn  Children's 
Aid  Society. 


131  Lafayette     Avenne 
Kindergarten. 

132  Sfrs.    B.    Goodwin's 
Kindergarten. 


133 

,134 


Kindergarten 

Jardin  des  Snfknts . 


Newark,  K.J.(i6Niag- 
ara  street). 


Newark, N.J.  (21  Liv- 
ingston  street). 

Paterson,  N.  J.     (100 
Market  street). 


Albany,  N.   Y.    (Elk 
street). 

Albany,  N.  Y.  (Pearl 

street). 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (Wash- 

ingtonavenne). 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y.   (210 
Clinton  street). 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.    (46 
Greene  avenae). 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (180 
Halsey  street). 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (360 
Statto  street). 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y.    (61 
Poplar  street). 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   (246 
Lafsyette  avenne). 


Brooklvn,  N.  Y.    (154 
Montagae  street). 


Brooklyn,  E.D...N.Y. 

(501  liSikyette  ave- 

nue). 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  (284  Del- 

aware  avenue). 


1874    Miss  Mary  C.  Beyer. 


1871 


1876 


1878 


1877 

1877 
1879 

1878 

1874 
1876 

1W7 
1876 

1870 
1877 


Sister  Mary  Magdalen 


Miss  S.M.  Storey.. 


MaryC.Peabody. 

Martha  RYane.. 
Annie  W.  Allen.. 


Misses  Mary  and  Elisa- 
beth P.  Sharpe. 

Anna  L  Beeves 


Emily  A.  Tanner. . 


Mies  Emily  Christian- 


Misses  E  L.  Fitch  and 
M.  H.  Robinson. 


Lena  Sohroeder . 


Miss    Nicoline    Hen- 
ningsen. 


Miss  Minnie  Loeb.. 
Katharine  Chester . 


50 


12 


20 


100 


2     25 


16 


13 


»-7 


3-6 
4-15 


4-7 
3-8 


»^      3 


3-8 


3-10 


8-7 


8-8 


H 


8-8  a-si 

4-8      4 


3-7 

a-8 ,  8 
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mi 


Oooopatioiu  of  papila. 


Apparatoi  and  appUanoes. 


Efibct  of  the  ayttem. 


tilO 


5    40 


SiM 


5    34 


38 


40 


5  :  40 


5     40 

I 


38 


11 


13 


13 


Objeoi  iMMms,  movement 
playa,  block  Wndiog.  tablet, 
ataff  and  rins  laylofE.  draw- 
ing perfbratmg,  Inteitwin* 
iniE,  paperfoldmg,emlm>ider* 
ing,  peaa  work,  umI  model- 

All  of  FrObel's  oocapations. 

Weaving,  pexforating,  em- 
boosing,  modelling,  writing, 
printing,  caliathftnica,  stick 
and  ring  laying,  embroider- 
iniL  drawing,  pasting,  paper 

Bailding,  drawing,  sewing, 
stick  and  ring  laying,  wear- 
ing,  Ste, 

Designing  with  blocks,  wear- 
ing with  paper,  stick  laving, 
clay  modelling,  marching, 
plays,  &e. 

AH  Frobel's  gifts  and  occn- 
pations,  mosical  exercises, 
grmnastics,  games,  Sec. 

Frobel's  gifts,  games,  gymnas- 
tics, and  Kindergarten  oo- 
capations which  promote 
the  phyi^ical,  mental,  and 
moral  oerelopment  of  the 
child. 

Study  of  natore  from  speci- 
mens collected  by  the  chil- 
dren, exerci«es  with  balls, 
wearing,  cutting,  pasting, 
perforatine,  embrmdering, 
block  bnilding,  modelling, 
drawing,  &c. 

Frobel's  KindergartMi  occn- 
pationa.  learning  of  alphabet 
ta  English  and  German,  and 
elementary  writing  leasona. 

Frobel  methods,  wiUi  Ameri- 
can adaptations,  with 
kitchen,  garden  work  for 
<dder  soAolan,  snd  singing. 


HCat    making,    sewing,    clay 
work,  pricking,  See, 

Fr9bel*s  oocapations 


9  J  3S     Sack  as  will  produce  bannoni- 
oos  development. 


5     36 


Sewing,  weaving,  paper  fold- 
ing, drawing,  cutting  and 
pasting,  clay  modelling,  peas 
work,  ami  parquetry. 


An  Frdbel*s  gifts  and  mate- 
rials. 


Rings,  stafb,  cubes,  blool 
gymnastio  apparsAusL 
all  necessary  materiat 


ai3 


Those  necessary  for  cairy- 
ing  out  the  system. 

FrSbel's  1st,  2d,  8d,  4th.  6th. 
6th.  and  7th  gifts,  squared 
tables,  low  diain,  piano, 
slates,  blackboard,  cards, 
paper,  books  for  drawing, 
Sco. 

Natural  history  specimens, 
pictures,  color  and  form 
charts,  balls,  blocks,  rings, 
modelling  tools,  squared 
tables,  a^  blackboard,  Jko. 


All  FrSbel's  gifts  . 


Materials  for  wearing,  per- 
forating,  drawing,  sticV 
laying,  olock  builcUng,  Sui. 


AU  the  blocks,  tablets, 
sticks,  rings,  &c.,  of  the 
Prdbel  system. 


Erery  gift  of  Frdbel . 


Frdbel*8  gifts,  piano,  pict- 
ures of  animals,  cabujet, 
mounted  birds,  tables,  Sec. 


Aronses  and  strengthens  the 
intellectual  faculties  and 
makes  the  child  gentle,  obe- 
dient, and  thougMfoL 


BenefldaL 


KxeePent. 


Vory  pronounced  in  its  derelop- 
ment  of  mind  and  body. 

Canses  a  natural  growth  of  the 
muscles,  develops  the  mental 
fiaculties  in  their  natural  or- 
der, and  is  eminently  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  nervous  uid 
backward  children. 

Benders  the  child  quick  of  per^ 
oeption,  strengthens  his 
memory,  awakens  a  love  for 
the  study  of  nature  and 
science,  teachespolitenessand 
gentleness,  promotes  health 
and  physicaTdeveloproent. 

Healthy  and  natural  develop- 
ment in  every  respect. 


Secures  attentioiL  quickens  ob- 
servation, awakens  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind,  draws  the 
child  to  more  regular  attend- 
ance, and  fits  hTm  for  mora 
persiiitent  effort  in  the  work 
which  follows. 

Benders  the  child  thoughtful, 
attentive,  and  polite,  and  de- 
velops naturally  his  reason- 
ing powers. 

Promotes  physical  health  and 
strength,  develops  the  sev- 
eral organs  of  sense,  educates 
the  moral  nature,  performing 
the  great  work  of  barrooiin 
ously  developing  body,  mind, 
and  soul. 

Superior  to  any  other  system 
as  a  preparation  for  more 
advanced  classes. 

Improves  the  health,  quickens 
the  powers  of  observation, 
and  is  especially  salutary  in 
its  effect  on  dull  and  unhappy 
children. 
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Table  Y.—StaHstica  of  Kindergarten  for  1680;  from  replin  to 


N«ne  of  Kindergarten. 


Location. 


% 


Name  of  condactor. 


I 

^  S 

1^  0 

^  JZ5 


Pnpil*. 


51 

h 


n 


135 

136 
137 

138 
130 


140 
141 


142 


143 
144 


145 
146 
147 

148 
149 
150 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Poppenhusen  In- 
stitate. 

Harlem  Kindergarten . 

Free  Kindergarten  of 
the  Anthon  liemo- 
rial  Chnrch. 

Free  Kindergarten  of 
the  United  Relief 
Works  of  the  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture. 

Kindergarten. ........ 

Kindergarten* 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  of  Mm. 
Froehllch'8  Sohool. 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Aeaaomy  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Foundling  Aaylom. 


Kindergflrten  of  the 
New  xork  Orphan 
Asylum. 


Kindercart^m  of  the 
troinmg  department 
of  Nomi  <  1  College. 
Model  Kiiidergarten 
and  Training  Class 
for  Young  Ladies. 
Normal  Training 
School  for  Kinder- 
gartners,  Model  Kin- 
dergarten and  School 
Garden. 


College  Point,  N.T. 


Harlem  (New  York),  N. 

Y.  (207  East  117th  St.). 
New  York,  N.  Y.  ( West 

48th  street  between 

6tb  and  7th  avenues) . 
New  York,  N.Y.  (1521 

Broadway). 


New  York,N.Y. 
Clinton  street). 


(220 


1860 

1877 
1878 

1878 
1870 


Minnie  Brehm . 


Misses  Mathilde  Beck- 
er and  Olga  Jaooki. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Tan 
Wagenen. 

Miss  Fannie  Schwedler 


Mrs.  S.  B.  Carpenter. 


1  !  i 
4 

10 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (East 
Mount  Yomon.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (165 
West  53d  street). 


New  York.  N.Y.  (24th 
ward). 


New  York.  N.  Y.  (66 
and58  West  55th  St.). 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (28 
Bast  50th  street). 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (343 
West  42d  street). 


1878    Miss  Sara  Magonigle. 
1675    Miss  Jennie  BolweU.. 


1870 


1874 


Sister  John  Mary  St 
John. 


16 


Mrs.  Leopold  Wefl . 
BellinaFroehliGh... 


1870    Sister  M.  Helena . 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (East ,  1875    Siater  M.  Irene. 
68th  St.  and  8d  ave.). 


Now  York.  N.  Y.  (West 
73d  street  and  Broad- 
way). 


New  York,  N.Y. 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (586 
7th  ave.,  bet  41«t  and 
42d  stret'ts). 

N«w  York,  N.  Y.  (7 
East  22d  street). 


1880 
1872 


Miss  Sadie  E.  Acker. 


IsabeUeParsels,  super- ' . . . 
intendent. 


E.TonBrieaen. 


Prof.  John  Kxane  and 
Mrs.  Maria  Kiaoo- 
BOlte. 


8-6      5 

4 
2i-8      5J 

a-6|  < 

8-7      3 


3-7  I    Ik 
3-12  '    4 


4-8 


20      3-7      3 


100 


SH      44, 


15  ,    a-7      3 


'  3-W  3H 


*From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
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1 
1 

£3 


M 


I* 


Ooeupations  of  pnplk. 


ApparatiiB  and  appliaiiow. 


Xifect  of  the  •ystem. 


10 


42 


39 


40 


52 


40 


11 


Id 


FrSbel's  occupatioDS  aud  gUU. 

All  oconpationa  aod  sifta  be- 
Umging  to  tbo  Prdbelay  stem. 

All  too  gilta  and  oocupationa 
of  a  true  Kindergarten. 

Uanal  oconpationa — ... 


The  ffifta  aa  far  aa  the  fifth 
tablet,  atick  and  rtng  laylnfc. 
pens  work,  slat  interlacing, 
paper  intertwining,  drawing, 
mat  weaving,  aewing,  and 
clay  work. 

Frdbel'a  oconpationa 


Singing,  ball  gamea,  block 
bnildiiig,  ring  and  stick  lay. 
ing,  prioldng,  aewing  on  card 
boaid,  mo<^lling,  painting, 
drawing,  paper  ontting  and 
folding. 

All  peculiar  to  the  ayatom 


Leaaons  and  oconpationa  of  the 
Frobel  ayatem. 


Pricking:,  aewing,  weaving, 
modelling,  stick  laying,  pa- 
per folding,  end  all  other  oc- 
onpationa of  the  Froliel  sya- 


Paper  folding  and  weaving, 
peaa  and  wire  work,  draw- 
ing,  perforating,  embroider- 
ing, modelling  in  clay  and 
wax,  movement  playa,  gym- 
nastics, and  dAncIng. 

Stick  and  ring  laying,  deaign- 
ing,  dictation  on  mled  carcla, 
pecforating,  embroidering, 
lessona  in  natural  history, 
Scripture  lessons,  singing, 
gymnaatica,  finger  exerciaea, 


FrSbel's  oconpationa . 
FrSbel'a  oconpationa . 


All  naual  Kindergaxten  ma- 
teriaL 

All  usually  found  in  a  true 

KinUerpirt«n. 
All   necessary  material   aa 

given  by  FrSbel. 

Uanal  apparatua  and  appli* 
ancea. 


Frdbel'a  materiala. 


FrSbel'a  gifta  and  materiala 


Full  sets  of  gifts,  matoriola 
for  drawing,  Slc 


FrSbel's  gifts,  gjrmnnstic  ap- 
pacatna,  piano,  planta,  Ac 


Gifts  and  materials  for  the 
occupations,  natural  histo- 
ry, cnarta,  boaida,  &o. 


Six  worated  balls,  sphere, 
cubes,  and  cylinder,  wire, 
peas,  cork,  paper,  slats, 
clay,  and  wax.  • 


Colored  worsted  balla,  boxes 
of  solids,  perforators  cards, 
worstediL  silks,  ruled  slates, 
rings,  scissors,  tables,  and 
cliura. 


FrSbel's  materials. 


FrSbel's  gifts,  seeds,  phints, 
animals,  and  apparatus  for 
teaching  the  metric  system 
in  the  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced claaaea. 


13 


Very  benefioiaL 

Excellent. 
BenefioiaL 

Very  aatiafliotoiy. 


Most  excellent  in  every  respect, 
the  children  evincing  superior 
habits  of  thought  and  bright- 
ened intelleota. 


Children  trained  in  the  Kinder- 
garten advance  more  rapidly, 
and  show  more  power  of  ob- 
servation and  concentratiou, 
than  older  children  otherwise 
trained. 

Superior  to  any  other  system 
for  edocatini;  young  children, 
making  them  healthy  and 
happy,  anxious  to  do  well, 
and  eager  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge. 

Develops  physically  and  men- 
tally, and  renders  the  child 
graceful  and  polite. 


Tenda  to  make  children  gen- 
tle and  thoughtAil,  exorcisca 
without  overUxing  their  men- 
tal faculties,  gives  unusual 
dexterity  in  manual  occupo- 
tioDs,  and  rightly  directs  the 
spiritual  nature. 


Harmonious  development.  It 
teaches  combination  of  know- 
ing with  doing,  exerts  a  whole- 
some influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  engenders 
a  love  of  nature,  hiculcates  a 
love  of  work  and  a  generous 
regard  for  others,  and  makes 
the  child  humane  in  his  treat- 
ment of  animaia. 
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N81D6  of  Xindorgiztcii. 

Loeatioii. 

1 

Pni^ls. 

t>. 

1 

1^ 
1^ 

If 

1 

9 

3 

4 

s 

6 

t 

8 

151 

Kra.SmuUer'sElDdtf- 
garten." 

New  York,  K.  T.  (2027 
5th  ave.). 

1873 

Mi8sA.M.8miinar 

t 

24 

84-7 

152 

Nyaok-on-Hndson,  N. 
Y.  (41 1st  ave.). 

1878 

Mbw  Sanh  0.  BoWb. 
son. 

1 

10 

8-12 

1 

4 

153 

Cook'sCoUegiate  Insti- 
tute Kindergarten. 

Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
(8^  Mill  street). 

1878 

Anna  Marion  Wilson. . 

1 

16 

8-7 

I 

154 
155 

Kindergrirten  der  Eo- 
ohester  Kealnohale. 

Kindergarten  6f  Miss 
li-Cratt^den'sSem. 
inary.a 

Kindergarten,  West'n 
New^ork  Institn- 
tionforDeaf-Mntes. 

Bocheatei  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Boohester,  N.Y.  (7  and 
9  Mortimer  street). 

St  Paul  street). 

Boohester,  N.Y 

Boohester,  N.  Y 

1872 
1878 

1870 

1880 

Hemiaim  PflMfflin 

2 

25 
28 

4-7 
8-10 

41 

Si 

166 

Miss  Mary  E.  Tonsey 
and  Miss  Lucy  W. 
McGilL 

Misses  MargaretOtten 
and  Lisa  Slax. 

157 

.... 

15 

8-7  3H 

158 

The  Boohester  Kinder- 
garten. 

Boohester.  N.Y.fChrist 
Church  ChapeX  East 
avenue). 

Borne,  N.  Y.  (Liberty 
street). 

1880 

Miss  MetaC.  Brown..  . 

1 

50 

MO 

H 

ISO 

Borne  Kindergarten. . . 

18n 

Miss  Marietta  Wood.. 

2 

84 

>-U 

H 

100 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Oesiinng  Institate. 

Sing  Sing.  N.  Y.  (Cro- 
ton  avenue). 

1978 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Hart- 
welL 

0 

16 

^'7 

3 

161 

Cottage  Kindergarten, 
Primary  and  Inter- 
mediate Classee. 

Syracuse,   N.   Y.    (74 
James  street). 

1876 

MiB.M.C.8*ffl 

2 

44 

3-10 

3.4 

162 

FrObel  Kindergarten* . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (115 
Cedar  street). 

1877 

Mrs.    M.    Antoinette 
Hollisier. 

0 

12 

a-7 

8 

163 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Home  for  Destitute 
Children  of  Seamen. 

WestNewBrighton,  N. 
Y.  (Staten  Island). 

1874 

MissCM-Thompeon.. 

.... 

24 

«  .1 

1 

1 

104 

"West  New  Brighton 
Charity  Kindergar- 
ten. 

WestNewBrighton,  N. 
Y.  (Staten  Island). 

1880 

Miss  Mary  Boyle 

20      8-7     1' 

1 
1 

*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 

a  This  Kindergarten  was  known  as  the  Bochester  Kindergarten  until  June,  1880,  when  ao  iadcfcs:* 
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ill 


Ckscapations  of  pupiU. 


Apparatus  and  applianoes. 


Bflbot  of  the  system. 


!• 


11 


19 


13 


40 


38 


All   occapatioBs   of    FnSbel's 
^    systum. 


Weaving,  flewinp,  perforating, 
outlin  tng,  (Ira^v  ill  <;,  designing, 
mouldimj,  em  boss  mg,  posting, 
study  or  pictnrt*3  illustrative 
of  animal  nnd  vegetable  life, 
inarcbing,  danciu*:,  gymnas- 
tics, &c. 
Weaving,  stick  laying:,  perfo- 
rating, embossing,  drawing, 
modelling,  building,  design- 
ing, gymnastics,  &C. 


Frdbel's  occupations ..... 

All  those  used  in  Frobel's  sys- 


Fpobel's  occnimtionfl,  gymnas- 
tic games,  songs,  stones,  gar- 
den work,  &c. 

All  those  used  in  Frdbel's  sys- 
tem. 

Weaving,  designing,  model- 
ling, stick  laying,  paper  fold- 
ing, pei-f orating,  embroider- 
injLC.  chain  making,  block 
building,  drawing,  games, 
and  Citlistbenice. 

Ist,  2*1,  3d,  4il),  ond  fith  gift*, 
stick  snd  ring  laying,  slat 
interlaying,  peas  snd  clay 
work,  sewing,  pei-forating, 
drawing,  paper  catting  and 
weaving,  games,  gvmna.stlcs, 
study  of  plants,  animals,  &c. 

1st  to  11th  gifts  inclnsivo,  per- 
forating, sowing,  mat  i>fait- 
ing,  drawing,  paper  interlac- 
ing, folding  and  cutting,  peas 
work,  and  modelling. 

Ist  2d,  3d,4th,  5th,  and  8th  gifts, 
wt-aving,  pasting,  pricking, 
sowing,  stick  laying,  model- 
ling, sand  work,  drawing,  &c. 

The  first  five  gifts,  stick  and 
ring  laying,  slat  work^  mat 
platting,  perforating,  sew- 
ing, pap»er  folding,  &c. 

Froocl  s  occupations,  gymnas- 
tics, games,  songs,  stories, 
garden  work,  &c 


Frolxil's  gifts.  Kindergarten 
tables,  benches,  black- 
boards nlatos,  charts,  pict- 
ures, piano,  plants,  &a 


Sqnared  tables  and  slates, 
charts,  paper  for  weaving, 
Ixioks,  crayons,  cardb  oard, 
perforating  needles,  dx. 


Piano,  blackboard,  and  all  the 
usual  applianoes. 


Frobel's  gifts,  pictures,  slates, 
blocks,  toy  tools,  &c. 

All  necessarj'  apparatus  and 
appliano«e. 


Frdbel's  gifts,  plants,  &c. 

All  the  usual  apparatos  and 
appliances. 

Kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs,  piano,  blackboard, 
charts,  maps,  pictores,  &c. 


All  necessary  appliances  and 
apparatus. 


Kindergarten  material,  ta- 
bles, chairs,  blackboards, 
&c. 


Checked  tables,  blackboard, 
s1atf*8,  drawing  books,  and 
other  modem  apparatus. 

Apparatus  and  applianoes 
necessary  for  teacmng  Fro- 
beVs  system. 

Frobel's  gifts,  plants,  ani- 
mals, &c 


Tends  to  make  children  active, 
healthy,  and  happy;  teaches 
them  to  be  accurate  and  keen 
observers.  Independent  in 
thought,  clear  in  expression, 
and  makes  them  court<H>us 
and  nnseltisb  in  their  conduct 
to  each  other. 
Children  are  notably  healthy 
under  Kindergarten'inHuencej 
their  perceptions  are  rendered 
more  acut<\  powers  of  mem- 
ory are  strengthened,  and  they 
are  better  trained  for  more  ad- 
vanced grades  of  study. 
It  is  a  natural  development^ 
checking  propensity  to  evil, 
forming  a utHjessaryst^'p from 
the  nursery  i<i  the  schtKiirooni, 
and  awakening  the  imaginiv- 
tion  to  the  intUienco  of  the  true, 
the  ih'autit'ul,  and  the  good. 
Phyiical,  mental,  and  moral  de- 
velopment. 
Eminently  satisfactory  In  devel- 
oping physicaUy,  mentally, 
and  morally. 


Perfectly  satisfactory,  and  su- 
perior to  ajiy  other  method  of 
training  for  young  children. 

SatiHfactory. 


Imparts  strength  and  grace, 
cultivates  powers  of  observa- 
tion  and  attention,  develops 
the  Inventive  faculties,  fos- 
ters habits  of  industry  and 
unflelflnhness,  and  is  lilglily 
priztKl  as  a  nursery  of  the 
mstituta 

Strengthens  the  bo<ly,  imparts 
grace  of  motion,  fcives  com- 
mand of  language,  fj  nick  ens 
powers  of  perception  and 
comparison,  an<l  carefully 
nurtures  the  moral  natuiv. 

A  development  of  the  threefold 
nature  of  the  child. 


Beneficial  to  mind  and  body. 


dent  movement  was  made  by  its  conductor,  Miss  Heta  C.  Brown,  to  which  the  name  of  ' 
Kindergarten''  was  given. 


'  The  Bochetter 
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Tablb  Y.—8taUatics  of  Kindergarten  for  1880;  from  replies  to 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Name  of  oondnotor. 


o 

^^ 
J 

ft 


PopOa.    !a  J 

:©  >% 


8 


1G5    Kindergarten    (Char- 
lotte Female  Inatl* 
tate). 
Kindergarten    (Peace 
InaUtate). 


166 


167 

168 
169 

170 
171 
172 

173 

174 
175 


Cbarlotte»N.C. 
Baleigh.N.C.. 


Miaa  Amelia  KWight^ 


I 


Mrs.  Hary  Foster, 
principal. 


St  Mary's  Kindergar- 
ten. 


The  Avondale  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Cincinnati  Free  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Kindergarten  denart- 
ment  of  Miss 
Koarse's  SohooL 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Cincinnati  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Seventh  Street  Kin- 
dergHrten. 


Baleigh.  N.  C.  (Hills- 
boro'  street). 


ATondale,  Ohio  (Main 
avenue). 


Cincinnati  Ohio  (Front 
St.  and  Broadway). 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  (166 
West  Seventh  st.). 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Sum- 
mit avenue,  Mount 
Auburn). 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (112 
West  Seventh  st.). 


1879 


1879 


1880 


Kate  McKimmon  . 


a39 


IdaMStevens 1 


Same  A.  Shawk. 


Brook's  Kindergarten*  Cleveland,  Ohio  (cor- 
ner Prospect  Mid 
Huntington  streeU). 


Kindergarten  in  Jew- 
ish Orphan  Asylum. 

Miss  Whttmoro's  Kin- 
dergarten. 


176  Kindergarten   (Home 
:     for  the  Friendless) .  * 

177  '  Kindergnrt^'n    (Innti- 
totioufor  the  Blind). 


178 


179 


180 


Cleveland,     Ohio 
(Woodland  avenue). 

Cleveland,    Ohio   (126 
Lake  street). 


Columbus,  Ohio . 
Columbus,  Ohio . 


Orange  Place  Kinder- » Toledo,  Ohio    (comer 
garten.  Orange  and  Huron 

streets). 


Kindergarten  of  Ohio   Worthington,  Ohio. 
Central  Normal 
SchooL 


Erie,  Pa.  (Ninth  st.)  . 


1878 
1876 

1875 

1880 

1877 

1878 
1878 


1879 


1876 


1878 


Miss  Lixiie  Beaman. 

Louisa  T?.  Davis 

Helene  Ooodman.... 


MaryK(}arlick. 


Miss  Mary  A.  Spencer. 
Mies  S.  H.  Wbltmore . . 


MissMH.Boss 

Miss  Mary  S.Bedick.. 


LHy  O.  Lang . 


Mrs.  Anna  B.  Ogden. 


Miss  Anna  R  Kelsey . 


Erie  Academy  Kinder- 
garten.* 

*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 


16    5-10 


18 


51 


20 


10 


85 


8-7      3 
Z^      3 

3-7      3 


3-7 

3-8 


3-7 


^7  5-« 

I    i 

3-7  '    3  I 


6-10 

2; 

3-8 

4 

6- 

'*! 
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Oocopation  of  papils. 


f   10 


11 


Api>u«tus  and  appliftnoes. 


19 


Bffeot  of  the  system. 


13 


UsQsl  occupatioiis,  with  stady 
of  reading,  spelling,  aritbme- 
tio,  dec,  according  to  Kin- 
derffarten  methods. 

Sxerases  in  color  and  form, 
collection  of  specimens  of 
rarions  kinds,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmotio,  singing,  cal* 
isthenics.  Sec. 

Perforating,  sewing,  drawing, 
folding,  weaving,  cutting, 
modelmig,  peas  work. 


S  40  '  Those  glTen  by  Frobel,  model- 
ling, drawing,  peas  work, 
the  gifts,  mats,  sewing,  6cc. 


Fr9bel*s  occupations . . 


5    49    An  of  FrSbel's  gifts  and  ocon- 
X^tions. 


5,38 


40 


5140 


5    40 


S    40 


The  asoal  gifts  and  occnpo- 
tionsofl^beL 


Gift  exercises,  drawing,  per- 
forating, sewing,  weaving, 
paper  folding  and  cutting, 
cortL  work,  modelling,  games, 
Sec. 

Pricking,  sewing,  paper  cut- 
ting iaad  foldmg,  weaving, 
drawing,  modellmg,  &c 

FrSbel's  occupations 


Games,    use    of   geometrical 
forma,  olay  modelling,  &o. 


Pricking,  sewing, 
folding,  cnttiuj 
stick  laying,  mo 
the  first  four  gifts. 


wearing. 


ig,ancl 


Desks,  chairs,  charts.  See. 


An  American  Kindergarten 
material,  charts,  Sec 


Blocks,  tablets,  rings,  Seo  . 


Small  chairs  md  tables, 
blocks,  slates,  dishes,  ana 
paper  materials  for  the  oc- 
cupations. 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  other  nec- 
essary materiaL 

Chairs,  tables  piano,  and 
other  musical  instruments. 

The  necessary  material  for 
occupations  and  gift  les- 
sons, plants,  piuio,  black- 
board, pictures,  smaU 
chairs,  and  low  tables. 

Sonared  tables,  chairs,  black- 
hoards,  Sec 


All  of  FrSbel's  gifts,  slate«. 
pencils,  books  for  preserv- 
ing work.  Sec 

FrdbeVs  gifts,  squared  tables, 
chairs,  blackboard,  and 
piano. 


Spheres,  cubes,  and  other 
solid  forms,  clay,  tools  for 
modelling.  Sec 


Chairs,  tables,  and  aU  neces- 
sary apparatus. 


5    3t 


Tables,  chairs,  piano,  birds, 
flowers,  pictures,  and  all 
usual  Kindergarten  mate- 
riaL 


Building,  tablet,  stick  and  ring 
laving,  paper  folding  and 
catting,  weaving,  pricking, 
•e-wing,  mounting,  peas 
work,  drawing,  and  model- 
ting. 
Occupations  of  the  American 
Kindergarten  system. 

a  In  primary  and  Kindergarten  department. 
33  S 


Very  good. 


Trains  the  eye  and  ear  and 
makes  the  child  responsive 
to  whatever  is  beautiful  and 
true  in  nature. 

Promotes  physical  strength  and 
mental  vigor,  developing 
strong  characters,  in  which 

Serseveranoe,  Judgment,  self- 
ependenoe,  and  conscious 
power  are  prominent  traits. 


Harmonious  development  of  the 
ph  vsical,  mental,  and  moral 
natures. 


Gives  physical,   mental,   and 
moral  vigor. 


ExceUent  in  every  way. 


Trains  the  hand,  gives  ease  in 
movements  of  the  body, 
makes  the  chUd  quick  to 
think,  and  on  the  alert  for 
impressions;  and  imparts  to 
him  a  knowledge  of  many  com- 
mon things  which  he  oould 
not  otherwise  gain. 

Strengthens  the  body,  awakens 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  cul- 
tivating especiaUy  habits  of 
observation  and  attention, 
and  promoting  harmonious 
development  of  the  senses. 

Harmonious  development  of 
the  threefold  nature  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  tendencies 
and  capacity  of  eachohild. 
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Table  Y.—  StatisUca  of  Kindergarten  for  1880;  frtm  repUa  to 


Name  of  KindeiKarten. 


Location. 


Name  of  canductor. 


Pupils. 


5| 

11 


y     18' 


181 


182 


FrSbel  Kindergarten 


FrSbel  Kindergarten 
of  the  Gcrmantowu 
Infant  School. 


183    Gennantown  Kinder- 
garten. 


184 


185 


186 


187 


188 
189 


190 


Gennantown,  Pa. 
Main  street). 


Germantown,  Pa. 
(Haines  street,  near 
Main). 


Gtonnantown,  Pa.  (cor- 
ner Hiil  and  Main 
streeU). 


Intermediate    School   Germantown,  Pa. 


and  American  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Lutheran      Orphans' 
Home.* 


Kindergarten  of  Lan- 
caster County  Homo 
for  Friendlecs  Chil- 
dren. 

Kindergarten  (Penn- 
sylvania Tndning 
^hooL)* 


Kindergarten  of  Haz* 
sard  Academy. 

* '  Hope ' '  Kinaergar- 
ten." 


Miss  Bennett's 
School  and  Kinder- 
garten. 


191    Charity  Kindergarten 


192  Charity  Kindergarten 
(Lombard  Street 
Day  Nursery). 


(Philadelphia.  Chel. 
ton  avenue,  near 
Green  street). 


Germantown,  Pa.  (6580 
Main  street). 


Lancaster  Pa. 


1878 


1879 


1874 


1876 


1879 


1880 


Naomi  R.  Walker. 


Alice  M  BarreU . 


Miss  Maiianna  Gay . . . 


20 


ao 


21 


3>10 


8-6      2 


Ada  M  Smith. 


Miss  Laura  Hoagland 


3  .  50 


10 


3-7 


a-12 


8-8 


Miss  Grril  R  Cole 0    50 


Media,  Pa. 


1876    Alice  G.Byers. 


Monongahela,  Pa 

New  Castle,   Pa.   (29 
Sim  street). 


PhiUdelphia,  Pa.  (26 
South  Nineteenth 
street). 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Twenty-second  and 
Lo*ust  streets). 

PhiUdelphia,  Pa.  (480 
Lombtud  atreet). 


1877 


1874 


1878 


Philadelphia,  Pa 1880 


193  ,  Charity  Kindergarten 
(New  Btieet  public 
1     school  building). 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bducation  for  1879. 


Miss  L.  Ella  Reeves. . . 


Anna  Bennett. 


Miss  Stevens 

MaryJ.  Fairohild. 


40 


16 


21 


8-8  '    3 


8-0      5 


Miss  S.  V.Dickey  and 
Mrs.  G.  Gourlay. 


1     89 


8-12 


8-7   2-3| 


2-8       3 
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Oecnpatioos  of  pupils. 


Apparatus  snd  appUasces. 


SfEeot  of  the  system. 


10 


11 


19 


13 


40 


5i40 


ft    40 


43 


5    40 


S    40 


ft     90 


ft     26 


ft     52 


Weaving,  sewing,  stick,  tab- 
let ana  ring  laying,  model* 
ling,  drawing,  paper  folding, 
flr^  foor  gifts,  conversa- 
tional lessons,  gardening, 
peas  work,  perforating,  sing- 
ula physical  exercises, 
games,  Ac 

Stady  of  natural  history  and 
botsny  without  books,  les- 
sons in  form  and  color,  draw- 
ing, weaving,  sewing,  block 
building,  counting,  staff  lay- 
ing, modelling,  games, 
msrchingj  sad  singing. 

Lessons  with  Frdbel's  first 
seven  gifts,  stick  and  ring 
laying,  paper  folding  and  cot- 
ting,  weaving,  sewine,  draw- 
ing, peas  work,  ana  many 
other  exercises  for  the  culti- 
vstion  of  the  senses  and  the 
training  of  the  muscles. 

Weaving,  stick  laying,  prick- 
ing, p^>er  folding,  ^y  mod- 
elling, reading,  writing,  nat- 
ural bistory,  calisthemo  ex- 
ercises, Stc, 

Building,  drawing,  perforat- 
ing, embroidering,  weaving, 
paper  folding,  day  model- 
Ung,  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, snd  srithmetic 

FrSbel's  gifts  and  occupations. 


FrSbel's  occupations,  together 
with  reading  for  the  more 
advanced  pupils. 


Block  building,  weaving,  draw- 
ing, folding,  interlacing,  per- 
forating, embroidering,  peas 
and  cork  work. 

All  the  occupations  of  the 
Frobel  Khidergarten,  with 
reading,  writing,  and  geog- 
raphy m  the  advanced  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Sewing,  weaving,  drawing, 
plaiUoff,  perforating,  stick 
and  tablet  laying,  paper  fold- 
ing, block  building,  first  five 
gins,  ottJect  lessons,  singing, 
Ac 


All  of  Fr5bel*s  Kindergarten 
material,  squared  tables, 
low  chairs,  blackboard, 
piano,  stuffed  birds,  min- 
erals, pictures,  plants,  mu- 
sical triangle,  aquarium, 
color  chart,  Ac 

Tables,  chairs,  clay,  biUls, 
cubes,  oblongs,  squares, 
triangles,  staves,  slates, 
pencils,  weaving  mats, 
needles,  cards,  paper,  and 
rings. 

An  the  apparatus  used  in  a 
FrSbel  Kindergarten, 
plants,  pictures,  stnll'ea 
animals,  cabinets,  piano, 
musical  triangle,  Ac. 


Miss  E.  M.  Coe's  Kindergsr- 
ten  material,  Prang's  Nat- 
ural History  series,  piano, 
dumb-bellB,  wands,  cabinet 
of  specimens,  otject  lesson 
cards,  &c. 

Frdbel's  Kindergarten  gifts 
and  materials,  and  Mon- 
ipe*s  primary  charts. 


ICaterial  for  the  occupations, 
seats,  squared  tables,  and 
blackboard. 

Fr6bel's  gifts,  pictures,  and 
musical  instrument. 


Haterials  necessary  for  the 
occupations,  chairs,  tables, 
and  a  flower  garden. 

All  ordinarily  found  in  the 
Pr^bel  Kindergarten. 


The  necessary  apparatus  and 
appliances. 


Most  beneficial  in  every  way, 
strengthening  and  develop- 
ing without  forcing. 


Children  become  strong  and 
active,  orderly  and  observing; 
they  learn  to  love  useful  work, 
to  be  kind  to  one  another,  and 
to  strive  to  do  that  which  is 
right 

Command  of  powers  of  body 
and  mind;  strength,  agility, 
and  fi;race  of  body ;  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  senses;  taste 
and  power  in  design ;  clear- 
ness, conciseness,  and  readi- 
ness in  the  use  of  language 
and  in  analytic  and  synthetic 
discrimination. 

Improves  the  physical  condi- 
tion, quickens  the  mental  fac- 
ulties, snd  inotdcates  a  love 
of  nature. 


Develops  vigor,  agility,  and 
grace  of  body,  skill  of  manip- 
ulation, keenness  of  observa- 
tion, readiness  of  language, 
taste  in  design,  unseliishnoss. 
and  delight  in  the  good  and 
beauUniL 


Trains  the  muscles  and  senses, 
quickens  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties, develops  the  powers 
of  comparison  and  memory, 
and  educates  the  child  into 
order  and  obedience. 


Excellent. 


Makes  the  children  healthy  and 
happy,  develops  the  powers 
of  observation  and  a  great 
fondness  for  industrial  pur- 
suits. 
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Table  Y.-^Statislics  of  KindergSrten  for  1880;  from  replie$  to 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Location. 


Name  of  conductor. 


I 

9 


PnpilB. 


194 


195 


196 
197 


198 

199 
200 


201 


202 


203 


204 


205 

206 
207 


Elizabeth  T.  "Webb's 
Kindergarten. 


Free  Elindorgarten  . 

Friends'  Kindergarten 
Kindergarten* 


Mm.  Van  Kirk's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

"West  Chestnut  Street 
Kindergarten. 

Pittsburgh  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Sewiokley    Academy 
Kindergarten. 


Sharon  Hill  Kinder- 
garten.* 


Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitch- 
ell'a  School  and  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Locust  Street  Ameri- 
can Kindergarten. 


West    Pliiladelphia 
Kindergarten. 

WilkesBarre  Kinder- 

carten. 
A  men  Kindergarten  . . 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  ail5 
Cailov^iiil  street). 


Philadelphia.  Pa.  (Ffl- 
bert  street,  above 
Twentieth  street). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Fif- 
teenth and  Race 
streets). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1419 
North  Seventeenth 
street). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1833 
Pine  street). 

Phfladelphia,  Pa.  (1707 
Chestnut  street). 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (36 
Sixth  street). 


Sewickley.Pa. 


Sharon  Hill,  Pa . 


West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(315  North  Thirty- 
fifth  street). 


West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(4037  Locust  street.) 


West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(202  South  Forty-first 

street). 
WilkesBarre,Pa.. 


Providence,  R.  L  (An- 
gell  street). 


1878 


1880 


1877 
1878 


1874 

1877 
1875 


1878 


1879 


1877 


1880 


1876 

1880 
1878 


Klixabeth  T.Webb.... 
Bnth  R.  Burritt 

Susan  T.  Comly 

R.  Emma  Trego 

Mrs.  M.L.  Van  Kirk.. 

Miss  A.  B.  John^n . . . . 

Misses  M.  M.  Wilson 
and  C.  B.  Morehouse. 


John  Way,  jr.,  soper- 
intendent. 


Miss  Ida  V.  Hawkins 


Miss  Georgiana  Mor- 
rison. 


Miss  Lucy  Wnrts. 


Mary  J.  Rider . 


Miss  Oretta  Bevier. . . 
Caittline  M.  N.  Alden. 


18 


U 


40 


a-7 


8-5 


8-7 
»-7 


3-12 


8-7 


3-7      3 


6      8-7 


15 


17 


8-7      8 


8-10      H 


3-7      4 

I        i 

8-7'  H 

i 

3-8      4 


*From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
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8-^  -5? 


OocnpatirmB  of  pnpila. 


Apf  Aratns  and  appliances. 


Effect  of  the  syatem. 


10 


11 


13 


13 


37 


40 


40 


35 


35 

5     34 
5     35 


38 


Weaving,  sewing,  drawing, 
paper  foldicfr,  clay  model' 
ling,  pricking,  ring  laying, 
physical  exerciBoa,  singing, 
&c, 

AU  the  first  principles  of  Frii- 
bcrfl  gift*,  occupations, 
games,  and  plays. 


All  the  occupations  of  Frobel's 
system,  movement  plays,  Sec. 

Block  building,  stick  laying, 
modelling,  jierforatin*',  em- 
broidering, weaving,  Inter- 
lacing,  drawiug,  singing, 
physical  exercises,  games, 
^lays,  &c. 

Frobel's  occupations 


,  mould- 


Weaving,  perforating,  mc 

ing,  singing,  and  games. 

All  Frobel's  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions. 


35 


6     36 


5     40 


Usual  Frobel  occupations,  with 
much  out- door  exercise. 


Sewing,  weaving,  pricking, 
modelling,  drawing,  paper 
cutting  and  folding,  stick 
laying,  and  int-erlacing. 

Weaving,  sewing,  drawing, 
modelfing,  stick  laying,  and 
card  pricking. 


Weaving  perforating,  emboss - 
ingj  singing,  stick  and  ring 
laying,  designing,  calisthen- 
ics, games,  leHsons  in  color 
and  form,  elementary  lessons 
in  spelling,  read  ing,' \ni ting, 
arithmetic,  geography,  &c. 

Frubel's  gift  occupatioua 


Frobel's  occupations,  gymnas- 
tic frames,  stories,  songs,  &c. 

Weaving,  plaiting,  sewing,  first 
seven  gilts,  exercises  in  num- 
bers, reafling  a  n  d  writing 
from  board,  pricking,  string- 
ing beads,  peas  work,  tablet 
laying,  folding ;  and  for  older 
children,  drawing,  wood 
carving,  games,  singing,  lace 
making,  stories  and  poetry, 
gymnastics,  sowing,  and  in- 
struction in  Frencn  and  the 
common  English  branches. 


Souared  tables,  small  chairs, 
blackboard,  FioUel's  gifts, 
pictures,  birds,  &,c. 


Those  necessary  for  the 
health  and  development  of 
body  and  mind. 


Frobel's  gift  and  occupation 
materials,  plants,  tablea, 
chairs,  blackboanl.  <fcc. 

Gifts  and  occupations  do- 
signed  by  FriibeL 


The  usual  Kindergarten 
tables  and  chairs,  witb  Fro- 
bel's gifts. 


All  of  Frobel's  gifts,  plants, 
aniiuals,  piano,  &c. 


Usual  Fn'iliel  gifts,    with 
fountain  and  exotics. 


Squared  tables,  small  chairs, 
balls,  cylinder,  cubes,  ob- 
longs, iriaugles,   squares, 
Saper,  slates,'  pencils,  nee- 
les,  rings,  <kc. 
Frobel's  gifts...... 


Kindergarien  tables  a  n  d 
chairs,  piano,  blackboard, 
color  and  form  charts, 
globe,  slates,  Ixioks,  Sec. 


Tables,  chairs,  blackboard^ 
globe,  mineraU,  plants, 
flower  cards,  &.c, 

Frobel's  glft«,  plants.  Sec, 

All  Frobel's  gift*,  and  ma- 
terials for  the  occupations, 
clobes,  niap>j,  charts,  text 
books,  chairs,  tables,  black- 
boards, plants,  gardens, 
aquarium,  &.c. 


Development  of  happy,  heartr, 
children,  sound  both  in  body 
and  mind.  They  are  edu- 
cated to  think,  to  know,  and 
to  act. 

The  effect  on  the  body  is  to 
make  the  child  healtny.  ac- 
tive, and  graceful ;  oil  tlie 
mind,  t<>  make  him  attentive, 
quick,  and  accurat*t;  on  the 
heart,  generous,  kind,  obedi- 
ent, and  loving. 

Harmon  ion  8  development  of 
the  child's  threefold  nature. 

Children  obtain  intelligent  con- 
trol of  the  musclL'S  of  the 
bodj^  and  powers  of  ( he  mind ; 
their  perceptive  faculties  are 
awakened,  and  a  desire  for 
knowledge  aroused. 

Very  satisfactory. 


The  powers  of  mind  and  body 
are  dm  eloped;  the  system 
especially  cultivating  hnbita 
of^ close  observation  snd  of 
concentrated  and  logical 
thought. 

Itestrains  the  forward,  brinsi 
out  the  diflfident,  trahis  the 
observing  faculties,  and  re- 
presses selfishness  and  con- 
colt. 

Develops  healthy  activity  of 
body,  aroustrs  the  interest, 
quickens  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties, and  teaches  the  child 
to  t  hink  and  act  for  himself. 

Makes  the  child  observant, 
self  reliant.,  and  eager  for 
knowledge,  and  is  a  superior 
preparation  for  alter  educa- 
tional training. 

Strengthens  physically,  culti- 
vates the  memory,  and  de- 
velops the  reasoning  pow- 
ers. 


Harmonious  development  of  all 
the  powers. 
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Table  Y,—8tati8tic8  of  KindergHriem  far  1880;  from  repiie$  to 


Name  of  EindergarteiL 


Location. 


Xame  of  conductor. 


Papni. 


^ 


!| 


*j 


-I 


208    Kindergarten  (CbarlM-  Cluirleaton,  S.  C. 
tonOn>ban  House).*  I 
Kindergarten  (Young  '  Merophiii,  Tenn . 
Ladies'  School).* 


a09 


210 


211 


212 
213 


214 
215 


216 

217 
218 
219 

220 

221 

222 
223 
224 


American  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Kindergarten  (Leache- 
Woou  Seminary ). 


Kindergarten 

Kindergarten   des 
Franenvereins. 


Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  of  the 
German  and  English 
'Academy. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Max  Doerf- 
liing's  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Milwanlcee  English 
Kindergarten. 

Milwaukee  Kinder* 
garten. 

Milwaukee  Normal 
School  Kindergar- 
ten. 


South  Side  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Kindergarten  depart- 
ment, State  Normal 
School. 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Georgetown  Kinder- 
garten, a 


225    Kindersnirten  (Indns- 
trial  Rome  School). 


Bethanj  Free  Kinder- 
garten. 


227 


Capitol  Hill  Kinder- 
garten. 

Frobel  Institute  and 
Kindergarten. 


Lynchburg,      Va. 
(Church  street). 


1877 


1876 


Miss  Irving,  principal, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  James 


Norfolk,  Va. 


Miss  Jannet  Cleland  . 


Misses   Leache   and 
Wood,  principals. 


Kenosha,  Wis 

La  Crosse,  Wis.  (Fifth 
street). 


Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wia.  (637 
Broadway). 


1879 


Clara  Muehlberg. 


1874 


MissA.Jesohka. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.(s.w. 
cor.  Grand  avenue 
and  Twenty-flfth 
street). 


Milwaukee,  Wis.  (687 

Cass  street). 
Milwaukee,      Wis. 

(Tenth  street). 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  (cor. 

Seventh  and  Prairie 

streeu). 


Milwaukee,     Wis. 
(Greenbush  street). 


Mrs.    Therese  Doerf- 
fling. 


1874 


1880 


Mra.C.  H.CUrke.. 
MissL.Pinokney.. 
Miss  NeUie  Fisher. 


1873    Sophia  Holahaenser. . . 


Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Sheboygan,  Wis... 
Watertown,  Wis.. 
Georgetown,  D.  C. 


Georgetown,  D.  C 


Washington,  D.  C  .. 


Wsshington,  D.  C.  (22 
Third  street  s.  e.). 


Washington,  D.  C. 
(1127  Thirteenth  st. 
n.  w.). 


1878 


1880 


1880 


1877 


1875 


Laura  Fisher  . 


Mary  B.  Hatch  . 


Emma  L.  Graves. 


Cornelia  F.  Boyden — 


Misses  Susie  Pollock 
and  Cathezine  Noerr. 


15 


a-7 


4-10 


3-8 


3-7 


1 

...    19 
5     70 


70 


30 


3-7 
3-7 

4-8 
3-7 
4-7 

3-7 
3-7 


50 


35 


4-8 


2-6 


3-8 


40  ,34-10 


3-4 

H 


*From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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OJ3IO  >» 


Ocoupations  of  popOs. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


Efibct  of  the  ayatem. 


10 


11 


la 


13 


28 


5     39 


playing,  block  bnild- 

tick  and  rinj;  laying, 

^g,     clay     modellinic, 

work,    sewine,   weav- 

efm  Kinder- 


6     42 

5 
6 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

42 
52 

40 
38 
22 

40 
38 

5 

5 
5 
5 

40 

40 
40 
40 

Singing,  . 

ing,  stick „  —  ~^, 

drawing,     clay     modelling, 
peas  work,    sew] 
mg,  and  other  iisel 
gflSten  occupations. 

Wearing,  chain  making,  block 
boilding,  clay  modelling,  and 
other  occupations  of  the 
American  system. 

The  usual  occupations,  with 
singing  and  caliathenic  ex- 
erolsea. 

FrdbeVs  gifts  and  occupations, 
exerciMS  and  games. 


Usual  Frobel  occupations . 


Building,  tablet  and  ring  lay- 
ing, sewing,  perforating, 
drawing,  weaving,  folding, 
peas  work,  interlacing,  cut- 
ting and  pasting,  and  all  of 
Fritbel's  gm«. 

All  of  Frobcl's  occupations. .. 

All  taught  in  the  Fi^bel  sys- 
tem. 

Work  with  Frdbel's  gifts  and 
occupation  material.  Kin- 
dergarten games,  sfaiging, 
lunch,  and  practice  with 
musical  instruments. 

Frobrl's  occupations,  games, 
and  plays. 

An  of  Fr5bel*8  occupations. . . 


Gift  exereisesi.  weaving,  sew- 
ing, peas  work,  day  model- 
ling, stick  laying,  perforat- 
ing, singmg,  and  oallsthenioa. 

Weaving,  sewin^L  block  build- 
ing, stick,  tablet,  and  ring 
laying,  paper  folding,  peas 
work,  modelling,  and  draw- 
ing. 

Weaving,  perforating,  peas 
work,  3d  and  4th  gift^  tablet 
and  ring  laying,  paper  fold- 
ing, sewing,  &c. 

All  the  usual  rrdbel  gifts  and 
occupationa. 


Usual  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. 


Nine  gifts  and  all  material 
necessary  for  the  occupa- 
tiona. 


Twenty  gifts,  mineral  spec- 
imens, charts,  pictures, 
and  all  other  necessary 
materiaL 

All  necessary  articles  for 
Kindergarten  instruction. 


FrdbeVs  gifts  and  materials 
for  the  occupations,  tables 
and  chairs. 


Frobel's  first  six  gifts. 


All  Kindergarten  apparatus 
and  appliances. 

All  the  gifts,  blackboard, 
piano,  and  rubber  balls. 

Complete  set  of  Frobel's 
gifts  and  occupation  mate- 
rial, tables,  chairs,  plates, 
mugs,  piano,  &c. 

Blocks,  tables,  stafih,  mate- 
riala  for  weaving  and 
drawing,  cardboard,  &.o. 

All  the  gifts  and  materials 
necessary  for  the  occupa- 
tions ana  a  piano. 


Gifts,  maps,  charts,  pictures, 
blackboard,  squared  ta- 
bles, and  dumb  bells. 


Piano,  blackboards,  globes, 
numeral  frames,  and  all 
the  usual  appliances. 

Everything  necessary  for 
thorough  training  in  the 
system. 


It  forms  the  necessary  link  Ite- 
tween  the  nursery  and  tne 
school,  developing  theorgaoH 
of  the  body,  unfolding  and 
strengthening  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  ana  carefully  nurt- 
uring the  moral  nature. 

Superior  to  any  other  system 
for  the  training  of  Uttie  chU- 
dren. 

Culture  of  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  natures. 


Development  of  healthy, 
hearty  children,  soand  both 
in  body  and  mind. 

Very  satisfactory. 


Uniform  and  nadnal  develop- 
ment of  all  tne  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  laculties. 


Harmonious   development    of 
the  thre.fold  nature. 


All  that  ia  claimed  by  the 
warmest  advocates  of  the 
Kindergarten. 

Develops  the  mind,  and  makes 
the  cnild  obt^ient,  industri- 
ous, and  punctual. 

Not  in  exist«*nce  long  enough 
to  allbrd  clear  results. 


Trains  the  child  to  be  system- 
atic, thou<;htftil  of  othem, 
and  self  dependent  stimu- 
lates his  inventive  faculties, 
and  makes  him  eager  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Creates  a  love  for  knowledge. 
an  aptness  in  observing,  and 
develops  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers. 

Wonderful ;  changing  ia  a  short 
time  those  who  have  never 
known  rule  or  guidance  to 
orderly  children. 

Children  are  stronger  and  more 
healthy  imder  its  influence, 
and  the  mental  devdopment 
keeps  pace  with  the  physicaL 

Decidedly  advantageous. 


a  Snspended  in  1880;  to  be  resumed  in  188L 
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Table  Y.—  Statistioaof  Kindergarten  for  1880;  from  replies  to 


Kamei>f  Kiudergarten. 

Location. 

o 

Pupils. 

1^ 

Name  of  conductor. 

1 

li 

If 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

229 
?30 

Iowa  Circle    Graded 
School  and  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Kindergarten 

Washington,  D.  C.  (936 
P  street  n.  w.). 

Washington,  D.  C.  (807 
H  street  n.  o.). 

Washington,  D.  C.  (800 
Eighteenth    street, 
n.  w.). 

Washington,  D.  C.  (929 
Eighth  street.) 

1879 

1879 
1876 

1874 

DoraK.  Brown 

Mr8.&A.Cavi8 

B.  C.  GraTca 

2 

1 

(a) 

2 

00 

20 
(a) 

24 

4-16 
4-12 

31-13 

3-5 

4 

s* 

3,5 

?11 

• 
Metropolitan  Semina- 
ry and  Kindergarten. 

National    Kindergar- 
ten   and    Primary 
School. 

232 

Mrs.  Lonise  Pollock.. 

Kindergarten  from  which  no 


Name  and  location. 


Name  and  location. 


Kindergarten  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Zeitska's  Institute  Kindergarten,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Kindergarten,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  (287  Myrtle  ave- 
nue). 

Kindergarten,  Chicago,  HL  (27  Aldine  Square). 

Kindergarten,  Chicago,  IlL  (2302  S.  Park  avenue). 

Kindergarten,  Chicago,  HI  (62  Laugley  avenue). 

Miss  Nellie  C.  Alexander's  Kindergarten,  Cliioago, 
lU. 

Kindergarten,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Kindergarten  of  the  Louisville  Female  Seminary, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Miss  Mary  Barton's  Kindergarten.  Louisville,  Kv. 

Mt.  Vernon  Institute  Kindergarteu,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kindergarten,  Boston,  Mass.  (West  Chester  Park). 

Kindergarten,  Boston,  Mass.  (28  Mt.  Vernon 
street). 

Kinder^rten  of  the  Boston  Orphan  Asylum,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

South  End  Kindergarten,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dunster  Street  Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Free  Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Concord 
avenue). 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Hutchinson),  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Straw  Charity  Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Kindergarten,  Canton,  Mass. 


Private  Kindergarten,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Kindergarten,  Jamaica  Plain.  Mass. 

Frobel  Kindergarten,  North  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Kindergarten  of  Norwood  Hall,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Kindergarten,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Ames  A.  M.  and  P.  M  Kindergttrt^'n,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Carroll  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kinderg&rten,  St  IxnuB, 

Mo. 
Charless  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergfirten,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Clay  P.  M.  Kindergarten.  St  Louis.  Mo. 
Clinton  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindcr^ten,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Hamilton  P.  M.  E^ndergarten,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Irving  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergiirten,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Jackson  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergirten,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 
Jefferson  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergiirten,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 
Lafayette  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kinderg&rten,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 
Lincoln  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergiirten,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 
Mailison  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  St  Louia. 

Mo. 
Mararoeo  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  tionis.  Mo. 
O'Fallon  A.  M.  and  P.  MT  Kindergiirten,  St.  Louia. 

Mo. 


*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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11 

u 

5Z5 

OccnpatioiM  of  pupils. 

Apparatus  and  appliances. 

Effect  of  the  systea^ 

9 

10 

It 

19 

13 

5 
5 

40 

38 
40 

40 

Lessons  on  the  first  eleven 
ffifts,  with  pcrfiirating,  sew- 
mn,  drawing.  weAving,  paper 
twisting  and  folding,  peas 
work,  and  modelling,  games, 
marching,  and  gymnastics. 

Object  lessons,  phiys,  games, 
songs,  and  elementary  in- 
struction. 

All  Kindergarten  gifts  and  oc- 
cupations. 

Building,  weaving,  interlacing, 
stick  laying,  drawing,  paper 
folding  and  cutting,  sewing, 
modellmg,  pricking,  singing, 
marching,  playing  games,  Ac 

1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
gifts,  tables,  chairs,  slates, 
tablets,  rings,  and  all  m»- 
terials  necessary  for  the 
occupations. 

Fr5bers  gifts 

Sympathetic  and  harmonious 
development  of  body,  mind, 
and  soul,  forming  a  healthy 
basis  for  higher  training. 

Develops  the  muscular  system, 
improves  the  health,  quickens 
the  perception,  and  arouses 
the  mind  to  activity. 

It  appeals  at  once  to  the  mental 
and  moral  faculties  of  the 
child,  making  him  familiar 
with  the  forms  of  usefulness 
and  beauty  around  him  and 
« cultivating  in  him  a  desire 
to  investigate  and  create  the 
same. 

Improved  physical  and  nervous 
condition,  habits  of  attention, 
observation,  and  thoughtful- 
ness,  of  sociability,  kindness, 
and  cheerfulness;  it  is  also  a 
superior  preparation  for  sub. 

ing. 

5 

Material  for  the  different 
gifts  and  occupations, 
squared  tables,  black- 
board, slates,  dumb  bells, 
wands,  globes,  maps,  pict- 
ures, dui. 

der,  tablets,  parquetry  pa- 
pers, ruled  slates,  tables, 
blackboard.  Prang's  na^ 
und  history  cards,  garden, 
plants,  piano,  &,o. 

informatitm  has  been  received. 


Name  and  location. 


Sock  Spring  A  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindorgiirten,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Stoddard  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Blow  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergftrten,  South  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Miss  Alston's  Kindergarten,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Columbian  Kindergarten,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  (209 

Clinton  avenue). 
Kindergarten    of   Lockwood^s    New    Academy, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
MissCoraE.  Mattico'sKindersarten,  BuAblo,  N.  Y. 
Kindergarten  of  Glen's  Falla  Academy,  Glen's 

Falls,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Jaudon's  Kindergarten,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Kindergarten  in  St  Stephen's  Church  Home,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Kindergarten  of  MoeDer  Institute,  New  York,N.Y. 
Kindergarten  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Jonson's  School, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Kindergarten  of  the  German- American  School  of 

the  Nineteenth  Ward,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  Kindei^rten,  West 

New  Brighton  (Staten  Island),  N.  Y. 
Kindergarten,  Pittsboro',  N.  C. 
Kmdergarten,  Warrenton,  N.  C. 
The  Mt.  Auburn  Kindergarten.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
East  Cleveland  Kindergarten,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten  (Cleveland  Academy),  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 


Name  and  location. 


Kindergarten   (Cleveland   Female    Seminary), 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten    in    Miss    Mittlebergcr's    School, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  M.  H.  Ross),  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten  of  Trinity  School.  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  K.  P.  Sharps),  Germantown, 

Pa. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Bromall).  Media.  Pa. 
Miss  Fannio  M.  Schleigh's  Kindergarten,  PhUa- 

delphia,  Pa. 
Kinder^rten  (Miss  Anna  Longstreth),  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Lizzie  W.  Hunt),  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Lizzie  Revere)  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Mt.  Vernon  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
St.  Agnes  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
Westchester  Fiobel  Kindergarten,  West  Chester, 

Pa. 
Williamston  Female  CoUege  Kindergarten,  Will- 

iamston,  S.  C.  * 

Kindergarten    (Nashville  Academy),  Nashville. 

Tenn. 
Kindergarten  der  Nordwest  Seite,  Milwaukee, 

Washington  Collegiate  Institute  Kindergarten, 
Washmgton,  D.  C. 


a  Reported  in  Table  VL 
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Table  V. — Memoranda, 


Nome. 


Loofttion. 


Bemarkt. 


Model  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  (Misa  Emilie  Kahle) 

Free  Pablio  Kindergarten 

Oakwood  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  (Kiss  Gila) 

Kindergarten  of  German  and  English  Aoad< 
emy. 

Kindergarten 

Normal  School  Kindergarten    

Lasell  Seminary  Kindergarten 

Coshman  School  Charity  Kindergarten — 

Kindergarten  of   Waltham    New    Church 

School, 
^kindergarten  (Stella  A.  Morehoose) 

Englewood  Kindergarten 

Montclair  Kindergarten 

Ht  Barnabas  Day  Nnrsery  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten    (English    and    Technical 

School). 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Spencer) 

Prospect  Street  and  Olivet  Chapel  Kinder* 

gfirten. 
Kindergarten  of  Mansfield  Normal  College . 
Miss  Luy  G.  Lang's  Kindergarten 

Meadville  Kindergarten 

Frobel  Kindergarten 

Parish  Kindergarten  of  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany. 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  (Virginia  S.  Staples) 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Gertmde  Hall) 

Kindergarten  (Julia  Hess) 


Berkeley,  Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

San  FnmciAco,  CaL 
(Silver  street). 

Chicago.  HL  (34  Oak- 
wood  boulevard). 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Louisvine,  Ky 

Ellsirorth,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Aubumdale,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Waltham,  Mass 

Lansing,  Mich 

Englewood  House,  N.  J 
MontcUiir,  N.J 

New  York,  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

(Woodland  avenue). 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Muisfield,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Meadville,Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (626 

North  Fortieth  St.). 

Phihulelphia,  Pa 

Beading,  Pa 

Portamonth,  Va 

Washington,    D.    C. 

(1704  Fourteenth  St.), 
Washington,    D.    C. 

(ML  Plea«uit). 


Removed  to  San  Francisca 

Closed. 

SeeSUver  Street  Kindergarten; 

identicaL 
Bemoved;  not  found. 

ClOMd. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed  June,  1880. 

No  Kinderspeuten  work  done  in 
1880. 

Name  changed  to  Parmenter 
Street  Kindergarten. 

Merely  a  moditication  of  the  old- 
fifcshioned  infant  school. 

Opened  in  1880  and  held  for  two 
months  only;  conductor  re- 
moved to  Arizona. 

CHosed. 

Destroyed  by  fire  in  February, 
1880. 

Not  in  existence. 

Not  found. 

See  Kindergarten  in  Jewish  Or- 
phan Asxlum. 
Clbsed. 

Closed. 

See  Orange  Place  Kindergarten; 

identtcal. 
Not  in  existence. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Only  a  primary  schooL 

Removed;  not  found. 

Closed. 
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List  ofiiutUuUanifar  Beoondar^  in$truetian  firom  which  no  infarwuUi&ii  ha$  lem 


Kame. 


Looation. 


DadgyflleKMonicFemaleln- 

vtitate. 
La  Fayette  Hale  and  Female 

College. 

Germania  Institate 

UnulineliLBtitateof  St  John 

Baptist. 

Centre  Hill  AcademT 

Greenwood  Hale  ana  Female 

In«titate. 

StMary'sHaU 

Kapa  Ladies'  Seminary 

Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the 

Sacred  Heart. 

Mrs.  Posten's  Seminary 

Sacramento  Home  School  — 

Home  Institute 

^.  Hary's  Academy  of  the 

Sisters  of  Loretto. 

Ererest  Bectory  School 

Brainerd  Academy 

Kent  Seminary 

The  Selleck  School 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Tonne  Ladies. 

Sayhrook  Seminary 

Betto  MiUtary  Academy  ... 
The  Maples :  FamUy  School 

for  Young  Ladies. 

AlworthHall 

Georgetown  Academy 

Laurel  Classical  and  Com- 

mereial  Academy. 

St.  Joseph's  Acadmny , 

Ackii^orth  High  School 

Adairsville  Academy 

Sterne's  Institute 

Antioch  Acsdemy 

Mulberry  Grove  Academy... 

Means' High  School 

Oak  Grove  High  School 


Brantley  High  School 

Hickory  Head  Academy . . 

Stonewall  Academy 

Brooks  Station  Academy .... 
Lodge  Academy 


Bvron  Academy 

^irs.  Field's  School.. I 

Comak  Academy 

Paris  Hill  Academy 

CarsonviUe  Academy 

The    Methodist    Episcopal 

School. 
Cedar  Creek  Hish  School ... 

Cedartown  High  School 

Cedartown  Mjue  and  Female 

Academy. 
Bethsaida  Seminary 


Cochran  High  School 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Concord  Academy 

CrawfordviUe  Academy 

Central  Institute 

CullodeD  High  School 

Culvertou  Academy 

Cuthbert  Male  High  School .. 

Decatur  High  School 

Dulath  Acf^emy 

Forsyth  Male  Institute 

Jackson  Academy 

Fort  Valley  Male  Academy.. 
Gainesville  High  School— ... 

Oak  Grove  Academy 

Grantville  High  School 

Greensboro'  Male  and  Female 
Co^>perative  SchooL 

Hartwell  High  School 

Hawkinsville  Academy 

Bradwell  Institute 


DadeviIle,Ala. 

La  Fayette.  Ala. 

Talladega,  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa,  AliL 

Centre  HUl,  Ark. 
Greenwood,  Ark. 

Benicia,CaL 

KanaCity,CaL 

O^hmd^CiO. 

OaUand,CaI 
Sacramento,  Cal 
SanFranciaoo,CaL 
Deliver,  Cola 

CentreviDe,  Conn. 
Haddam,  Conn. 
Kent,  Conn. 
Korwalk,  Conn. 
Korwioh,  Conn. 

Sayhrook,  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 
Stamfbrd,  Conn. 

Tyler  City,  Conn. 
Georgetown,  DeL 
Laurel,  Del 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Ackworth,  Ga. 
Adairsvil]e,Ga. 
Albany,  Ga. 
Antioch,  Ga. 
Antioch,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Bartow   County, 
(17thdistTict),Gft. 
Brantley,  Ga. 
Brooks  County,  Ga. 
Brooks  County,  Ga. 
Brooks  Station,  Ga. 
BuUard's   Station, 

Ga. 
Byron,  Ga. 
CaIhoun,6iL 
Camak,  Ga. 
Cameron.  Ga. 
CarsonviUe,  Ga. 
Cartersville,  Ga. 

Cedar  Creek,  Ga. 
Cedartown,  Ga. 
Cedartown,  Ga. 

Clayton  County, 

Ga. 
Cochran,  Ga. 
Colombua,  Ga. 
CoDcord,  Ga. 
CrawfordviUe,  Ga. 
CuUodea,  Ga. 
CuUoden,  Ga. 
Cnlverton,  Ga. 
Cuthbert.  Ga. 
Decatur,  Ga* 
Duluth,  Ga. 
Forsyth,  Ga» 
Forsyth,  Ga. 
Fort  VaUey,  Ga. 
GainesviUe,  Ga. 
Garden  Valley,  Ga. 
GrantvlUe,  Ga. 
Greensboro',  Ga. 

Hartwell,  Ga. 
HawkinsvUle,  Ga. 
HineeviUe,  Ga. 


HogansviUe  School 

Planters'  High  School 

Farmers'  High  School 

Jacksonville  Academy 

Jasper  Institute 

Auburn  Institute 

Juniper  High  School 

Kirkwoodmsli  School 

La  Grange  Male  High  School 

Neely'slostitute 

Kenesaw  High  School 

Marietta  High  School  for  Boya 

and  GirlB. 

MaysvUle  Institute 

Johnston  Institute 

Monroe  Male  and   Female 

Academy. 
Morganton  Academy ........ 

Morven  High  School 

Newnan  Seminary 

Newnan  Male  Seminary 

Korcroes  High  School 

Norwood  Academy 

Liberty  A  cad^ny 

Powder  Springs  School 


Raytown  Academy 

Bockmart  Academy 

Idle  Wild  Academy 

Bome  MiUtary  Institute . 

BosweU  Academy 

RuUedge  High  School  . 


Camden  County  Academy  . . . 
Excelsior  Acaoeray 


Senoia  High  School 

Smyrna  High  School 

Social  CircM  Academy 

C.  P.  Beman  School 

Stone  Mountidn  Institnte . 


Sugar  VaUey  Academy  . 
Exceltlor  High  School . . 


TonnUle  High  School . 

Toccoa  Academy 

Whitesburg  Seminary 

WrightsviUe  High  School. . . . 

Wynnton  Male  and  Female 
Academy. 

Zebulon  High  School 

Ursnllne  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Family. 

Bunker  HiU  Academy 

French  and  English  Academy 

Harvard  School 

Helmstreet's  CUtfsioal  Insti- 
tute. 

Sts.  Benedict  and  Scholaa- 
tica's  Select  SchooL 

J)enver  College  and  Normal 
School. 

Gladewood  Seminary  and 
Normal  School. 

Collegiate  Institute 

Academy  of  the  Assumption. 

Blalrstown  Academy 

Bradford  Academy 

Schaefer's  German- American 
Institute. 

Des  Moines  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

Irving  Institute 

St.  Miu7's  Female  Academy  . 

Boseland  Female  Academy . . 
La  Bne  English  and  Classical 

Institute. 
Green  River  Academy  and 

Science  School. 

Ghent  CoUege 

Franklin  Institute 

Lancast4^  Male  Aoademj- . . . . 
Graves  CoUege 


On. 
.Ga. 
Hoostao,6a. 
Jacksonville,  Ga. 
Jasper,  Ga. 
Jeaer80BviIla,G*. 
Junipeff;Oa. 
Kirkwood,G*. 
La  Grange,  G*. 
Leesbarg,GiL 
Marietta,  Ga. 
Marietta,  Ga. 

Maysville^Qik. 
Monroe,  Ga. 
Monroe^  G^ 

MorgaatoQ.Q^ 
Morvea,Ga. 
Newnan,  G^ 
Newnan,  Ga. 
Norcrosa,GiL 
Norwood,  Ga^ 
Pine  Level,  G*. 
Powder 

Ga. 
Raytown,  Ga. 
Rockmart,G«. 
Rocky  Creek,  Gil 
Roffle,Ga. 
Roswell,Ga. 
Rutledge,Oa. 
St.MaA_'a,Ga. 
Senoia,  Ga. 
Senoia,  Ga. 
Sm\Tna,Oa. 
Social  Circle,  Ga. 
Sparta^Ga. 
Stone     Mountain, 

Ga.  ^ 

Sugar  Valley,  Ga. 
Taylor's  C:rek,Gn. 
TenniUcGa. 
Toccoa,  Ga. 
Whitesburg.  GsL 
WrightsviUe,  Ga. 
Wynnton,6a. 

Zebulon,Ga. 
Alton,  HL 

Bunker  HUl,  HL 
Chicago,  m. 
Chic^IIL 
Chicago,  HL 

Chkaco,IIL 

Denver,  Ind. 

Denver,  Ind. 

La  Grange.  Ind. 
South  Bend.  Ind. 
Blalrstown,  Iowa. 
Bradford,  Iowa. 
Davenport,  lowiL 

Des  Moines,  lowm, 

Irving,  Iowa. 
Leavenworth, 

Ksns. 
Bardstown,  Ky. 
BttlIUo,Ky. 

Elkton,Ky. 

Ghent,  Ky. 
Lancaster,  Ky^ 
Lanosster.Ky. 
Mayileld,ky. 
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Xame. 


Location. 


Looatfon. 


KiiMirTa  Male  and  Femalo 

CkiUese. 
JesMmme  Female  Institate.. 
Profl  W.  H.  Lockhart's  School 

Maaonic  Inatitute 

Academj  of  St.  Catherine  of 

Sienna. 

Morehouse  College. 

FeUeiaaa  Female  Collegiate 

Institute. 
Day  School  for  Col*d  Children. 

St  Aloysins  Academy 

St  Angustine's  School 

St  Mafr's  School  for  Colored 

Girla. 

St  Catharine's  Han 

ChinaAcademv 

R-jelmrg  Academy 

Lee  Normal  Academy 

Hooonoath  Academy 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies. 
Pembnwe  School  for  Boys. . . 
School  of  Letters  and  Sciences 

for  Boys. 
Steoari  Hall  Collegiate  and 

Commercial  Institute. 
Kotre  Dame  of  Maryland  Col- 

legUte  Institute  for  Toong 


Highland  Han 

Miss  SaUsbnry's  School  for 
YoongLadies. 

Willow  Park  Seminary 

Assmnption  School 

KonroodHall 

St  Loois  School 

Grenada  Female  CoUege 

Meridian  Academy 

ChilBcothe  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Palmyra  Seminary 

Sedalk  CoUegiate  Institate.. 

BrowndlHaU    

St  Mary's  School 

Proctor  Academy 

Beede's  Academic  and  Nor- 
mal Institute. 

Colebrook  Academy 

Dover  High  School 

Hampton  Academy , 

Appbton  Academy 

Coe's  Northwood  Academy . 

Dearborn  Academy 

Barnard  Academy 


Minenr%Xy. 

Kichohls▼in^Ky. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Somerset  Ky. 
Springfield,  Ky. 

Bastrop,  La. 
Jackacm,  La. 

Kew  Oiieans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

AugustiLMe. 
China,  Me. 
Ftyebnrg,  Me. 
Lee,  Me. 
Monmonth,Me. 
Portland,  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Gkyranstown,  Md. 


MiUbnrT,Mas8. 
Pittsflefd,!- 


TrinityHan   

Boardmg  and  Day  School  for 
Yoong  Ladies. 

Jameebnrg  Institute 

TaUman  Institute 

Sterensdale  Institute 

Eagliah,  French,  and  Classi- 
cal Institnte. 

Alfred  Unirerrity  (academic 
department). 

St  SUzabeth's  Academy 

iTeo  Seminary 

Young  Ladies*  Institute 

TTnioa  Academy  of  BeUeviUe. 

Claeaical  and  Btble  CoUege  .. 

CdnmUan  Institute 


Female  Institution  of  the  Vis- 

itation. 

Loekwood's  Academy 

St  Mary's  School 

Drew  Seminary  and  Fonale 

College. 

39  B 


Westboro*  Mass. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn., 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
Grenada,  Miss. 
Meridian,  Miss. 
ChiUlcotbcMo. 
Edina,  Mo. 
Palmyra,  Mo. 
SedaUa.Mo. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
VirginiaCityJfev. 
Andover.  N.  H. 
Centi^   Sandwich, 

N.H. 
ColebrookiN.  H. 
Dover,  N.  H. 
Hampton,  N.  H. 
NewIpswich.N.H. 
Northwood,  N.  H. 
Seabrook,  N.  H. 
South  Hampton, 

N.H. 
Beverly.  N.  J. 
Elisabeth,  N.J. 

Jamesburg,  N.J. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
South  Amboy,  N.J. 
Albany,  N.*. 

Alfred,N.Y. 

Allegany,  N.Y. 
Antwerp.  N.  Y. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
BeUevine.N.Y. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

(209  Clinton  av.). 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

(64  Johnson  st). 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 
CarmeLN.Y. 


Chatham  Academy 

Clinton  Liberal  Institate ... 

Cottage  Seminary 

Leseman's  Institute 

Friends'  Seminary  of  Easton. 
Ten  Broeck  Free  Academy  . . 

Green  viUe  Academy 

Hamilton  Female  Seminary. . 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and 

ChUdren. 
Union  HaU  Seminary 


Martin  Institnte 

MonUceUo  Academy 

Sherman  Academy 

Naples  Academy 

Miss  Mackie's  Boarding  and 
Day  School  for  Young  La- 
dies and  Children. 

Classical  School , 


M'He  M.  D.  Tardivel's  Insti- 
tnte  for  Young  Ladies  . . .. 

Moeller  Institute 

Notre  Dame  Institate 


St  John's  School 

St  Vincent's  Free  School . . . 

School  for  Boys  (Miss  M.  W. 
Warren). 


Sisterhood  of  Grav  Nuns  . . . . 

Miss  Germond's  School 

PoTOpey  Academy 

Port  Bvron  Free  School  and 

Aciaoemy. 
Bishop's  English  and  C^Im* 

sical  School  for  Boys. 

Rlverviow  Academy 

Rochester  Female  Academy , 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies. 

Washington  Academy 

Temple  Grove  Seminary. . . . 


Mountain  Bistitute . 
Oakwood  Seminary . 


Webster  Academy , 

White  PUins  Seminary 

Ravenscroft  School 

Brevard  Classical  School.     . 
Linoolnton  Male  and  Female 

Academies. 

Raleigh  High  School 

Buokhom  Academy 

Salem  Female  Acaiiemy 

Williston  Academy 

Hox>edale  Normal  School . . . 

Morning  Sun  Academy 

Salem  Academy 

Dague's  Collegiate  Institute. 
Grace  Church  Parish  School. 
Grand  Ronde  Indian  Agency 

Manual   Labor    Boarding 

and  Day  School. 

Jefferson  Institnte 

Andalusia  HaU 

BeUefonte  Academy 

Bishopthorpe  School 

Linden  Female  Seminary . . . . 

Friends'  Graded  School 

Greenwood  Seminary 

Classical.  Mathematical,  and 

English  Seminary. 
Friends'  Central  School 


Chatham  Village, 

N.Y. 
CUnton,N.Y. 
Clinton,  N.Y. 
CoUege  Point,N.Y. 
Easton,  N.  Y. 
FranklinviUeN.Y 
Greenvme.N.Y. 
Hamflton,  N.  Y. 
Irvington*on-Hud 

son,  N.Y. 
Jamaica  (L.  I.), 

N.Y. 
Martinsburg,N.Y. 
MonticeUo,N.Y. 
Moriah,  N.  Y. 
Naples.  N.  Y. 
Newburgh,N.Y. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
(54  W.  33d  St). 

New  York,  N.Y. 
(25  W.  46th  St.). 

NewYoik,.N.Y. 

New  York.  N.Y. 
(218  E.  4th  St). 

New  York.  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
(RiverdaleP.O.). 

New  York,  N.Y. 
(723  Sixth  av.,  op- 
posite Reservoir 
Park). 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

PeekskillN.Y. 

Pompey,  N.  Y. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

Poaghkecpsie,N.Y 

Pou(rhkeepsie,N.Y 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rye.  N.Y. 

Salem,  N.Y. 
Saratoga  Springs, 

Suffern,  N.  Y. 
Union  Springs, 

N.Y.    ^        ^ 
Webster,  N.  Y. 
White  PUdns,N.Y. 
A8hevUle,N.C. 
Brevard,  N.  C. 
Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 
RiddicksviUe,N.C. 
Salem,  N.  C. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Hopedafe.Obio. 
Morning  Sun,Ohio. 
South  Salem,  Ohio. 
Wadsworth,  Ohio. 
Astoria,  Oreg. 
Grand     Ronde, 
Or«g. 

Jefferson,  Oreg. 
Andalusia,  Pa. 
BeUefonte,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Doylestown.  Pa. 
Germantown,  Pa. 
MUlviUe,  Pa. 
PhUadelphia,Pa. 

PhUadolphia,  Pa. 
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Name. 


PricDds*  Select  School 

MUs   Laird's  Seminary   for 

Young  Ladies. 
Lauderbach  Academy 


Mt.  Vernon    Seminary  and 

Kindergarten. 
Kugby  Academy 


St.  Sanvear  French  and  Eng- 
lish School  for  Yoong  Lad^M 

School  for  Yoong  Ladies 


School  for  Young  Ladies 

Seminary  for  Yoong  Ladies 
and  Little  Girls. 

&  W.  Janney  and  Sisters*  Se- 
lect School. 

Airy  View  Academy 

English,  French  ana  German 
Ifoarding  SchooL 

High  Sc  hool  for  Colored  Popils 

Carry  ton  Bajptist  High  School 

Limestone  Springs  Female 
High  School. 

Yorkville  Female  Institate  . . 

Buffido  Institute 

Clifton  Masonic  Academy  . . 

Columbia  High  School 

Stonewall  Male  and  Female 
College. 

Irving  College 


Sonth  Normal  School  and 
Business  Institute  (aca- 
demic department). 

Preparatory  department, 
Cumberland  tJniverslty 
School  for  Girls, 

Loudon  High  School 

Macedonia  Male  and  Female 
Institate. 

Young  Ladies*  School 

Morristown  Male  High  School 

Branner  Female  Institute — 

Ooltewah  Academy 

Oak  Grove  Academy 


Location. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

(108S.  Kmist). 
PhUadelphia,    Pa. 

(1313  Green  St). 
Philadelphia,     Pa. 

(1415  Locust  St.). 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

(26  and  28  &  21st 

street). 
PhUndeiphia.    Pa. 

(2023   Delancy 

place). 
Philadelphia.    Pa. 

(1519  Walnut  St.). 
Philadelphia.    Pa. 

(601  K.  18th  St). 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Port  Royal,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  L 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
Hamburg,  S.  C. 
LimestoneSprings, 

YorkHlle,S.C. 
Cave  Spring,  Tenn. 
Clifton,  Tenn. 
Colombia.  Tenn. 
Cross  Phiins,  Tenn. 

Irving  College, 

Tenn. 
Jonesboro',  Tenn. 


Lebanon,  Tenn. 


London,  Tenn. 
Macedonia,  Tenn. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Morristown,  Tenn. 
Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. 
Ooltewah,  Tenn. 
Pin  Hook  Landing, 
Tenn. 


Name. 


Polaski  High  School 

Ripley  Academy 

West    Tennessee    Kormal 

School  and  BosineM  Inati- 

tute. 

Cnmberland  Institate 

Eaton  Institute 

Obion  College 

Wataoga  Academy 

Calvert  Academy 

Pine  Hill  Academy 

The  Grove  Academy 

St  Agnes' Hall 

Burlington    Yoong    Ladies' 

SchooL 

Morgan  Academy 

Newton  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Visitation. . . 
White  Bock  Female  High 

School. 
Hemdon  Female  Seminary... 

Ann  Smith  Academy 

Union  Academy    

Laodon  Female  School  

Monongalia  Academy 

Parkersborg  Seminary 

Shelton  College , 

St  Mary's  School 

Albion  Academy  and  Normal 

Institote. 

St  John's  Female  School 

^glishand  French  Boarding 

and  Day  SchooL 

Mt  Vernon  Institate 

Pinkney  Institate 

Rosslyn  Seminary 

School  for  Young  Ladies 

School  for  Yoong  Ladies  and 
Children. 

St  Vincent's  Academy 

Beaver  Seminary , 

Rocky  Moontain  Seminary  . , 

Slatersville  Educational  In- 
stitute. 


Location. 


Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Ripley,  Tenn. 
Ripley,  Tenn. 


Near  Sparta,  Tenn 
Sparta,  Tenn. 
Troy,  Tenn. 
Watauga,  Tenn. 
Calvert  Tex. 
Pine  Hill,  Tex. 
The  Grove,  Tex. 
Bellows'  Falls.  Vt 
Burlington,  Vt 

Morgan«Vt 
Shoreham,  Vt 
Abingdon.  Va. 
Near  f'ork  Union, 

Va. 
Hemdon,  Va. 
Lexingtcm,  Va. 
Spout  Sprini^Vft. 
StevensviUe/Va. 
Morgantown,     W. 

Va. 
ParkerHbnrg,     W. 

Va. 
St  Albans,  W.Va. 
Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
AlbionTWis. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

(1018    17  th    St, 

n.  w.). 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington.  D.C. 

(New  York  ave., 

near  13th  at). 
Washington,  D.C. 

(908  i:^  St). 
Helena,  Mont 
Beaver.  Utah. 
Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
Slatersville,  Utah. 


Table  VI. — Memoranda, 


Name. 


Location. 


Remarka. 


South  wood  Male  High  School 

Arkansas  Conference  Seminary 

Lonoke  High  School 

Searcy  District  High  School 

Nordhoff  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 

Goethe's  German  School 

Goshen  Academy 

Wooilbum  

Family  School  for  Young  Girls 

Select  Family  School  for  Boys 

East  Florida  Seminary 

Rivrrsido  Institute 

J.  G.  Ryal's  School 

Cony  era  Female  College 

St  (jloud  High  School 


Talladega,  Ala 

Harrison,  Ark 

Lonoke,  Ark 

Searoy.Ark 

Nordhoff;  Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal .... 

Goshen,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn 

Claymont,  Del 

ClaymontDel 

Gainesville.  Fla.... 
Jacksonville,  Fla  .. 
Bartow  County,  Ga 

Conyer8,Ga 

Corinth,  Ga 


fk'p  TfilladeKa  Male  High  School. 
Buildiiij;i8  destroyed  by  lire,  July,  18S0. 
Became  a  publicsc  hool  in  September, 

Closed;    beinp  succeeded  by  Searcy 

Female  Institute. 
Closed. 

Closed.  —  ♦ 

Closed. 

Closed ;  principal  deceased. 
Closed. 
School  practically  closed;   principa] 

now  instrncts  only  a  few  boys. 
A  Statenormal  aohooL   See l%bie  IIL 
CloMd. 
Not  found. 
Closed. 
Suspended. 
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Name. 


Bemfxlu. 


Orange  Institate. , 


Andrew  Male  High  School. 
Franklin  High  S^iool 


Jewell's  ICnia  School .. 

Hayaon  School 

St.  AugnatiDe'a  School . 
Fletcher  Institate 


Dogwood  Academy 

The  Athenienm  Academy 

Family  School  for  Boya  (rrot  J.  B.  L. 

Chaddook  Colleffe 

St.  Marv's  Academy 

GralTs  School 

Trinitv  School 

Bear  Creek  Academy 

Le  Grand  Christian  Institate 

Mitchell  Seminary 

New  London  Academy 

WUtoQ  Collegiate  InaUtnte 


Forest  Academy 

Danville  College 

Miss  HamptoD^s  English  and  Classical 

School  for  Girla. 

West  Liberty  High  School 

Academical  department,    UniTersity 

of  Louisiana. 
St.  Joseph's  Schools  for  Boya  and  Giiia. 


Trinity  Scho<d 

University  High  School. 
Exeter  High  School. 


Paris  HiU  Academy 

Boys'  School  of  St  Paol's  Parish. 


Korison  Academy 

School  for  Yonng  Ladies. . 


Lntherville  Female  Seminary.... 
Mt  Pleasant  Institate  for  Boys. . 
Wayside  School 


Codman  Mansion  Home  School. , 
St  Mary'a  Parochial  School 


Peirce  Academy . . 
Home  and  Day  School . 


Caledonia  Academy.. 

Christ  Chnrch  Parish  School. 
Tasoo  District  High  School . . 

Grange  High  School 


Sommerville  Institate . 
Chalmers  Institate  .... 


Oakland  Fflrn^'l'^  fVaninary . 
Saidis  Institate 


FraiUand  High  School 

ooki 

tice. 


Ingleside  College 

Penacook  Academy  and  School  of  Prac> 


Acto  Academy 

St  Stephen's  School 

St    Joseph's    Prepaiatoiy   Boarding 

School. 
The  Misses  Bvcknall's  Boarding  and 

Day  School  for  Yoang  Ladies. 


Cathhert»Ga.. 


Slberton,Oa.... 
Franklin,Ga.... 

Jewell's,  Ga 

Kingston, Gte  ... 
Savannah.  Ga . . . 
Thomasville,  Ga 


Whitfield  Coanty,  Oa 

Chicago,  Hi 

Highland  Park, m... 


Qainoy.m 

La  Fayette,  Ind 

Boiiington,  Iowa. . . . 
Davenport  Iowa. . . . 

Earlham,  Iowa 

Le  Grand,  Iowa 

MitchellviUe,  Iowa. 
New  London,  Iowa. , 
Wilton,  Iowa 


Anohorage,  Ky . 
Danville,  Sy.... 
Loaisville,&y .. 


West  Liberty,  Ky.. 
New  Orleans,  La. . . 


New    Orleans,    La., 
(Common  street). 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Exeter,  Me 

Paris,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 


Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md.,  (205 
Weetfiiddlest). 

Lathervili&Md 

Amherst,  Mass 

Belmont,  Mass 

Boston,Mass 


Cambridge, Mass  ... 
Middleboroagb,Mass 


RoxbaryP.<    , 
Caledonia,  Minn  . 

Bed  Wing,  Minn 

Black  Hawk,  Miss.. 

Fayette.  Miss 


Gholson,Miss 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. 


Oakland.  lOsa.. 
Saidis,  Miss... 


JaoksoD,Mo 

Palmyra,  Mo 

Fishar^^N.H. 


Acto,  N.J 

Millbarn,N«J. 


Near  Madison,  N.J 
New  Bninfwiok,  N.  J 


Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1870 
this  institate  was  merged  in  the 
Soathwest  Georgia  Agricnltnral  Col- 
lege, bat  has  since  been  reSstablished 
onder  the  name  of  Grange  Male  and 
Female  College. 

Sacceeded  by  El  bert  Male  High  SchooL 

Closed ;  sacceeded  by  Franklin  Insti- 
tate. 

Only  an  elementary  sohooL 

Saspended. 

CloJed. 

Closed;  bnlldines  and  gnmnds  now 
owned  by  Soatn  Georna  College  of 
Agricaltare  and  the  Mechanio  Aits. 
See  Table  X,  Part  1. 

Not  found. 

See  Table  yn. 

Closed. 

See  Table  IX. 

Appears  to  be  only  *  paroohial  sohooL 

Closed. 

Saspended. 

Closed. 

Saspended. 

Closed. 

Saspended. 

Closed;  being  sacceeded  by  Wflton 

Academy. 
Closed. 

Property  sold  and  school  doted. 
See  Hampton  Institate. 

Not  in  existence. 
See  Table  IZ. 

Only  parochial  schoola. 

A  parochial  sohooL 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

A  small  temporary  home,  from  wliidh 

the  boys  attend  pabllo  schooL 
Closed. 
Closed. 

See  Table  Yin. 

Closed. 

See  Familv  School  for  Yoong  Ladieet 

identicdL 
Closed. 

An  elementary  sohooL 

Closed. 

Only  an  elementaiy  schooL 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  Methodist  District  Hi^  Sohoolt 

identicaL  ^^ 

Closed. 

Notfonnd. 

Merged  in  Holly  Spslnga  Koimal  In- 

Sacceeded  by  Oakland  Male  and  F^ 
male  College. 

Dissolved  into  Sardis  Institate  (fe- 
male) and  Sardis  Male  Academy. 

Cloeed. 

Closed. 

Soperseded  by  School  of  Praottoe.  See 
fable  IV. 

Closed. 

Principal  ramoved  to  Short  Hills  and 
school  dosed. 

Only  elementary  insteoction. 

Closed. 
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Name. 


Looatton. 


Ylneland  Institnte 

Home  Boarding  School  for  Yoong  Men 

aodBojs. 

Almond  Academy < 

Carroll  Park  School 

St  Paal'e  School 

SnglUh,  French,  and  German  Boarding 

and  Day  School. 

John  MacMollen'a  School ) 

HoUaday  Collegiate  Inatitate i 

De  Lancey  School 

Pawling  mtitote 


Stamford  Seminary 

The  Old  School  for  Boya  . 
Cary  Female  Seminary. . . 
St.  Angaatine'a  School . . . 
St  Bamabaa  School . 


Oreentown  Academy 

Port  smooth  Yoong  Ladiea' 
Putnam  Seminary. 


Baker  City  Academy  . 


Seminary.. 


Bethel  Inatitate  .. 
Female  Seminary . 


Cedar  Hill  Seminary , 

Lake  Shore  Seminary 

Penn  Hall  Academy 

Hias  D.  B.  Biirt*a  School. 


Classical  Academy 

Herrill's  Academic  School 

Westtown  Boarding  School 

Prince's  Hill  Fami^  and  Day  School. 


Avery  Normal  Inatttate 

Laaderdale  Male  and  Female  Institate. 
Tannehill  College 

Hopewell  Academy 


Macedonia  Academy 

Canfield  School 

Presbyterian  Grammar  and  High  School 
Fairmonnt 


Vineland,  N.  J . . 
Waterford,N.J. 


Ahnond^lir.Y 

Brooklyn,N.Y 

Lewisboro',  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (18 
E.  31st  street). 

New  York.  N.Y.. .. 


Oneida,  K.Y.. 
Pawling.  N.Y. 


Stamford.  N.Y.... 
Yonker»,N.Y.... 

Cary.N.C 

New  Berne,  N.C.. 
Wilmington,  N.  C . 
Greentown.  Ohio.. 
Portamoatn,  Ohio . 
ZaneaWlletOhio... 


Closed. 
Closed. 

Building  now  need  for  diatrict  aohooL 

Closed7 

Closed. 

See  Table  TUL 

S Principals  of  these  aohoola  formed  a 
limited  partnership   for   one  year 
from  Febmary,  1880. 
Closed. 
Closed;  being  snoceeded  by  Pawling 

Seminary. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Superseded  by  Cary  High  SohooL 
Temp<H'arily  cloaeo. 
Only  a  parochial  aohooL 
Kot  known. 
Closed. 
See  Patnam  Claaaical  Instttota 


Baker  City,  Oreg  .... 


Bethel.  Oreg 

Greensbarg,  Pa. 


Mt.Joy,Pa 

Korth£ast,Pa... 
Penn  Hall,  Pa... 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pittabargh,Pa 

Scranton.Fa < 

Street  Boad,  Pa 

Harrington    Centre^ 

Charleston.  &C 

Diirhamyiu< 
Gainesboro' 

LiDOoln,Tenn.. 


iCLTema.. 
',Tenn... 


NearMcKenaietTenn 
Memphia,  Tenn ... 
Memphia,  Tenn ... 
MoiIat,Tenn 


and 


Moose  Creek,  Tenn .. 

San  Antonio.  Tex ... 

Segoin.Tex 

LeesborgiVa 

Richmond.  Va , 

Dupont.  Wia 

WaokesluK  Wia 

Waahingtcm,  D.  C . . . 
Washington,  D.  C ... 

Washington,  D.  C .. . 

Montana  Collegiate  Institate Deer  Lodge,  Mont 

Ter. 
St  Miohael'a College Santa  F«»N.Mex... 


McMinn    County    Agricultural 

Scientific  School. 

Alamo  Select  School 

Guadalupe  College 

Leesburg  Academy 

St  Philip's  Church  School 

Dupont  Academy , 

Carroll  College , 

Avenue  Select  School 

Young  Ladies*   F^nch  and  English 

Boarding  and  Day  SchooL 
Washington  Female 


Seminary. 


Not  now  in  operatioa;  boilding  ' 

for  common  aohooL 
Not  in  existence. 
Changed  to  Greenabnrg  Seminary  for 

Young  Ladiea  and  Yoong  Mea. 
Closed. 

Property  sold  and  aohool  closed. 
Sospenced. 
See  Institate  for  Yoong  Ladiea;  kkm- 

tioaL 
Closed. 
Closed. 

SeeWesttown. 
Cloaed. 

SeeTaUein.  ' '' 

Cloeed. 

BuUdinga  destroyed  by  Ave  Deoembw, 

1879.  and  not  yet  reboilt 
Only  a  pubUo  aohool  or  email  aobaorfp- 

tion  aohool  held  in   the    boilding 

known  aa  Hopewell  AoadesBy. 
No  regular  session  nor  prindpaL 
See  Table  XXn. 

Succeeded  by  Miaa  Higbee*a  SahooL 
See  Mont  Bagie;  ehimge  in  name  a€ 

postoffloe. 
Closed. 

Only  a  small  elementary  aohooL 
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See^ 

Suspended. 
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giate Inal&ite. 
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See  Chiisttan  Brothan*  CollecBi 
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H«n.. 

Location. 

Brmarka. 

OoMcn  AtMAtftDT 

Golden,  Colo 

Closed. 

Xorwich  Free  AcademT 

Korwich.  Conn ......... 

"So  information  received. 

Bethlehem  Academ T 

Elizabethtown,  Ky   .... 
Olendftle,  Ky 

LrTnnlaDd  loiititate  ,»,--,,,,,,, ^.-.^TT—r 

Unbron  Academv. ........................ 

Helmm,Me 

Girls'  High  School 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass.(80Chail6s 
street). 

Springfield.  Mass 

wobnm.  Mass 

Not  strictly  a  preparatorj  aehooL 

PriTfttoLAtin  School t 

Springfield  Collog1«te  Institate 

No  infonnatloD  reoetred. 

Warren  Acodisxny 

Cloeed. 

Princeton  College  Preparatory  School 

Mr  Kinne'a  School 

Princeton,  N.J 

Closed. 

Tthaca,  N. Y , 

Nn  infnrmation  received. 

Anthon  Orammar  School 

Brittain  Brothera'  Preparatory  Sdentiilc 

SchooL 
Brooks  AoadenT 

KewYork,K.Y 

Kew  York.  N.  Y.  (12C7 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

No  information  received. 
No  Infonnation  received. 

Divided    into  three   bnnebea: 

HUnor  Han 

Gambier,  Ohio 

Brooks   Kindergarten   (TaUe 
V);  Brooks  School  (for  girls) 
(Table  VI):    Bitwks  Mmtary 
Academy  (*ableVID. 
No  information  received. 

Easten  Claadcal  and  liathematical  School. 

Kaston,  Pa 

No  information  received. 

"  The  Hill  *' School 

Pottstown,  Pa 

I/Aph^m  Institute. ....^.... 

North8citaate,&I 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Tfcytoraville,  Va 

Janesville,  wis 

No  information  received. 

St 'Mary>  Institute I.... 

See  Table  YL 

Hanorer  Academy 

No  information  nMM>tved. 

JanesVillft  fTlaaairia]  AoiidflmT^ ............ 

Succeeded  by  Janesville  Eng^iali 
Academy  (see  Table  YI>. 
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insHttUiont  for  the  iuperiar  in$truoHon  of  women  from  which  no  information  ha$ 
been  received. 


Name. 


ylnstitate . 

rGirU 

01.. 


adiee' Institate 

College  for  Young 

MaMDic  Female  Col- 
Female  Colleee..... 
MaaonioFemaleCol* 

Baptiflt  Female  Col- 


jmaleColleffe  — 
)IlegeofInaiMia. 
I  Acadonic  InsUtate 

knt  Female  Seminary 
le  Female  Colle^. . . 
itnoky  Feoiale  Col- 


iroh  Seminarj 

Female  Seminary .. 
fFem^CoUese... 
9  Korria*  School  — 
Female  Seminary . . 
eeiate  Inatitate . . . . 
ilea'  Seminary  and 
elnstitnte. 

Je&re 

College 

lary...... 


ffall 

oong  Ladies'  Sem- 


istitato.... 
Seminary . 


Location. 


Snmmerfleld,  Ala. 
Farmington,  Conn. 
Kew  Haven,  Conn. 
Windaor,  Conn. 
Femandina,  Fla. 

CoTington,  6a. 

Hamilton,  Ga. 
Lnmpkin,  Ga. 

Borne,  Ga. 

Jacksonville,  HI. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
St  Mary'a  of  the 

Woods,  Ind. 
Ht  Pleasant,  Iowa 
Georgetown,  Ky. 
HopUnsville,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Woodbnm.  Ky, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Frederick,  Md. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Monroe,  Mich. 

Sardls,Miss. 
Independence,  Mo. 
Liberty,  Mo. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
BarIington«  K.  J. 
FreehSd,N.J. 

Trenton.  N.  J. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


lil'ame. 


St.  Clare's  Academy 

English.  French,  and  German 
l^hooL 

Mrs.  S.  Iteed's  Boarding  and 
Day  School. 

Pongnke^wie  Female  Acad- 
emy. 

Judson  College 

Estey  Seminary,  i 

Simonton  Female  College .... 

Mt.  Anbnm  Tonng  Ladies* 
Institnte. 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame. . . . 

Chegary  Institnte 

Pennsylvania  Female  College 

CottafTO  Hill  College 

Colnmbia  Fumale  College .... 

Dne  West  Female  Colloee . . . 

Brownsville  Female  College . 

Colnmbia  Athemenm 

Cdambia  Female  Institnte .. 

La  Grange  Female  College. . . 

State  Female  College 

Austin  Collegiate  Female  In- 
stitute. 

Dallas  Female  College 

Galveston  Female  High 
School. 

Goliad  College 

Petersburg  Female  College.. 

Augusta  female  Seminary  . . 

Mozart  Institnte 

Virginia  Female  Institute — 

Parkersbuig  Female  Acad- 
emy. 


Location. 


BuifiUo,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(222  Madison 

avenue). 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Poughkeepsie, 

Hendersonville, 

N.C. 
Ealeigh.N.C. 
Statesvine,N.C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
York.PiC 
Columbia.  S.  C. 
Dae  West,  8.  C. 
Brownsville,  Tenn. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 
La  Grange,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Dallas,  Tex. 
Galveaton,  Tex. 

Goliad.  Tex. 
PetersDurCjVa. 
Staunton,  v  a. 
Staunton,  Ya. 
Staunton,  Ya. 
Parkersbarg,    W. 
Ya. 


Tabus  YJH.— Memoranda, 


Name. 

Location. 

Bemarks. 

^emale  College. 

Lexington,  Ky 

ShelbyviUcKy 

Murfreesboro',  N.C. 

KftMrt.NO    ........ 

Closed. 

Female  Coii^e 

ffiiuUo  College 

Name  changed  to  Stuart's  Female  College. 

Buildings  which  were  burned    are  in 

process  of  reSrection,  September,  1880. 

Institution  removed  to  Oxiorn,  and  nam  e 

lale  Seminary ......... 

changed  to  Oxford  Female  Seminary. 
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College  of  iBdiridoal  iMiroctkm.  EraBstaii,  III . 

minois  A  gTicaltazal  College IrriiigUMi,  m . 

Algona Colleze Al^imx.l0w%. 

Baptist  College Jjomai^oM,  Mo . 


Soapcnded  daring  1873;  mm  MCsceef  tta 

reopeoiac  dvriajc  L^dS. 
Seorauiixed  ooder  niifi  of  '. 

Cofi 


Creightoo  CnII«!>^ ......  ..........   OmahiL  Xebr. ...... 

Kiclxmvnd  CoI>^e Bkhmond.  Ohio 

GeneTA  C^iUc^e We«s  GeiusTa,  Ohio. 


Palatinate  Co!!*-?© Myerstowii,  Pa... 

Pio  Nuno  CoLc^e  and  Teachers'     St.  Piaiaci4»  Wia.. 

S«minarj.  ■ 


Clofie<l  iB  li8Tf ,  bat  wae  reorsnixed  in 
I      I08O   as  the  T4mi«i4ira  Cotlese;    eeo 
I      T»UeTL 
■  Xame  ehan^  to  Creightom  UaxTccntj-. 

Soapended. 
,  Svpeneded  br  Xorthvood  Xormal  aad 
,      Collegiate  Inatixata,  Xocthweod :  aeo 
I      Table  YL 

,  A  prepantorr  achool :  aee  Table  TIL 
.  SeeTAbiesmaadlV. 


Colle^et/rom  which  mo  hifinmaikm  ha$  hetm  r^ceired. 


S'ame. 


Arkan^*  CoHi^^e Bateerille,  Ark. 

ChriniaiiC'>::^^«  of  theState  Santa  Eoaa,  CaL 

of  Calilomia. 

CoIl»-seuf(.nir  LaJyofGaft-  Santa  Tnez,  CaL 

Kock  Eiver  rniver*tty I>txoD,IIL 

Eranzelm-h-Lotherischea     MendoCa,IIL 

Be<l!onlColl^z»9 BedlonLInd. 

Uiiivrr>t;ty  ut'yoCze  I>aaM»     ^Totre  Dame,  Ind. 

d«  Lac-.'  • 

St.  Boua  \  ♦-n '  utv  ■  *  College . . .    Texre  Haate.  Ind. 

Haiiit»I'it  C>fAt?^n Hamboldt,  Iowa. 

CoUtrii*^  of  the  Immamhite     Xew  Orieaxu»  Ijl, 

Concepti«>n.  I 

Mt.  sit.  Mjxy  a  College t  Smmxttobarg,  Md. 


Christian  XTniTendtj . . 

Weetmtnater  College  . 
'I  Lineofai  Collef 
'  Nebraska  Coll 
I  WeaTenrille  CoDege  . 
,'  McCorkle  College. . 
;j  XeniaC  " 
I   Uiainna 


College  ... 
laColtege.. 


New  Castle  CoQege 

King  College 

Woodbuij  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Henderson  Male  and  Fe- 
male College. 
Solado  College 


Canton.  Mol 
Fa!  ton.  Mo. 
Greenwood,  Mo. 
XebraskaCttr.  Xehe. 
W«fcTerTii:e,'N.  a 
SagouOhist 
X(»iiakOhJo. 
Fre«^Iaod.  Pa.  <C«i- 

le-erille  P.  O.  >. 
Kew  CaMl«>.  Pa. 
Beech  Grore,  Tena. 
Woodbury.  Tenn. 
BrownsTillt*,  Tex. 
Hendecaan,  Tex. 

Salado^Tex. 
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Table  XI,— Memorandum, 


Name. 

Location. 

Bemarka. 

Swedish  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

KBOxvine,Ill 

See  Swedish.  American  Ansgari  College  and  Miaaion- 
1879,  to  June,  1880;  xeorgaaiied  September,  1880. 

Liet  of  instituHona  from  which  no  information  hoe  been  received. 


Name. 


Location. 


Indiana  Conference  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chorch  in  the 
Diocese  of  Kentuclcy. 

Theological  department,  ^ew  Orleans  University 

Theological  School  of  Westminster  College 

De  Lanc^  Divinity  School 

Ht.  St.  Hair's  Seminary 

ChrisUiche  Bildungs-Anstalt  der  Mennoniten 

Theological  department  of  Urainus  College 

St.  Micnael's  Seminal 
St.  John's 


Bareilly.  Ind. 
LooisviUe,  Ky. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Fulton,  Mo. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati,  Ohia 

"Wadsworth,  Ohia 

Freeland,  Pa.,  (CollegBvffle.P.0.). 

Pittabnrgh.  Pa. 

Norfolk,  Va. 
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On  what  account. 

p 
StatM  and  Territories. 

1 

For  defldflocy  in— 

i 

1^ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

AlAbnnft    

11 
15 

0 
0 

11 

3 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

2 

1 
0 
0 
2 

1 
0 

1 

1 

0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
0 
4 
3 
1 
4 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

2 

2 



1 

1 

1 

ArlrAnuM 

CalifomiA               

-         .                      1 

Colorado 

I 1 

r!<mnAntiAiit - .- 



! •  :;;: 

TV*lAWftre    ........................... 

:::.::' r;::: 

Florida  

Geo  rjda. 

1 
2 

Ulinoifl                   

Indiana ......  

1 
..... 

1 

1 

Iowa. ................................. 

Kaniiaa        .. .....r 

' 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

I/oniaiana t....^,tt,t 

Haine           

Maryland 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

MaenactanfM^tte 

Michima 

1 

Minnenota • 

Hissiasiiypl 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Miaaonri 

X 

NebraakA 

Nevada 

Vftw"  Hamimhire  .,.-,t. ..,^', r 

1     ' 

New  Jersey 

:::::::::::  i::*"" 

New  York       

1 

1 

2 

' 

Nortih  Carolina 

Ohio 

2 

2    

1 

Oregon 

I***llIl»VlVftnift   ,^,T,..,rr-,r ^  r  ■,  ■.  , -r -r  ,  r 

I 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

2 
...... 

2 

3 

} 

2 

1 

2 

Bhode  Island 

1 

Bonth  Carolina 

2 

1 

...... 

Texas 

2 

Vermont.......... 

Virginia 

West  Virghiia 

1 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

1 

Dintriftt  nf  Colnmbfi^ r--- 

1 

Mahn 

1 

'M'ontana. 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

' 

Wyoming 

1 

Forei  gn.T 

......  t...... 

At  large 

1 

Total 

109 

73 

86 

2 

8 

14 

21 

14 

18 

1        10 

a  A  oomparison  of  this  summary  with  that  given  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1879  will  show  them  to  be  identical ;  the  summary  is  correctly  presented  for  1880,  and  was  inadTerteotly 
reported  from  West  Point  as  for  1879. 
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B  XIV.— Pabt  2,^Stimmairy  of  eoDam4Mat%on$  for  adnUtsian  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  for  the  year  1880. 


\^ 

Number  rc^jected. 

On  what  acoonnt. 

States  ind  Territories. 

J 

!2 

1 

i 

5 

1 

For  defloienoy  in— 

1 

11 

P 

1 

1 

o 

e 

s.. ••••... >..... ..••-•*  >>>•••. 

a.. ...............  •••«•..•.... 

2 
2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

cut 

)........•.....•..«•-••.-•...• 

2 
8 
8 
2 

"    1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

...... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

^ 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

setts 

" 

' 

K.. .......... ...•••«••>•■... 

)1 

2 
6 

2 

2 
8 

3 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



[Vfbiro  --. T T- 

...... 

iV.. ............. ............ 

6 
6 

7 

4 
8 
6 

2 
2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

>]iD»     ..-»TT T  — - 

1 

3ia           .  — • -..•• 

8 

8 

5 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

Iliift  ..,--.---T , 

1 
2 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

nia 



2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'!<tlYF'PblA  . .- 

1 
1 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

>.•.•••.••••.••■.••........ 

fl7 

48 

24 

4 

2 

12 

19 

10 

12 

aNot  examined  in  this  bianoh. 
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Google 


D.  B.,  Baobelor  of  Divinity;  D.  P.,  Doctor  of  Divinity;  M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine;  JL.  D.  S.,  Doctor  of 

NOTB. — 0  shows  that  no  dorses  i 


Institutions  and  locations. 


AH  classes. 


AH  decrees. 


Letters. 


A.B.      A.1C 


Agricultural  and  Meobanlosl  Colle^re,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Southern  University,  Greensboro',  Ala 

Howard  College,  Marion,  Ala 

University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala , 

Cane  Hill  College,  Boonsboro*,  Ark 

Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark  . 

Judson  University,  Judsonia,  Ark 

St.  John's  College  of  Arks,imas,  Little  Bock,  Ark. ... 

College  of  St.  Augustine,  Benioia,  Cal 

University  of  Calffomia,  Berkeley,  Cal 

Pierce  Christian  Colleee,  College  City,  Cal 

St.  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Santa  Clara  College,  Santa  Clara,  Cal 

University  of  the  Pacific,  Santa  Chira,  Cal 

Pacific  Methodist  College.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal 

Washington  CoUege^Jvasoington  Comers,  Cal 

Hesperian  College,  woodlanC  Cal 

Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del 

University  of  (reorgia^  Athens,  (3a 

Atlanta  University,  AUanta,6a 

Mercer  University,  Macon.  G« 

Pio  None  College,  Macon,  Ga 

Bmory  College,  Oxford,  Ga 

Abingdon  College,  Abingdon,  HI 

HeddingCoUege,  Abingdon,  111 

Illinois  wesleyan  University,  Bloomlngton,  111 

St  Yiateur's  College,  Bourbonnais  Grove,  HI 

Carthage  Colleee,  Carthage,  HI 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI 

Eureka  College,  Eureka,  HI 

Northwestern  Universi^.  Evanston,  HI 

Ewlng  College,  Ewing,  HI 

Knox  College,  Galesburg,  HI 

Lombard  Xmlverslty,  Guesburg,  HI 

Lake  Forest  University.  Lake  Forest,  HI 

McKendree  Colleee,  Lebanon,  HI 

Lincoln  Universi^,  Lincoln,  HI 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  HI 

Northwestern  CoUege,  Naperville,  HI 

Chaddock  College,_Quincy,  HI , 

Shurtlefi' College,  Upper  Alton*  HI 

Hllnols  Industrial  University  JJrbana,  HI 

Westfield  CoUege,  WestfielcLHl 

Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,IlL 

Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton,  Ind 

Wabash  College,  Orawfords^e,  Ind , 

Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind 

Indiana  Asbury  University,  Greencastle,  Ind 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind , 

Hartsville  Un^ersity,  Hartsville,  Ind 

a  *' Bachelor  of  scientific  agriculture.*' 

b  Includes  1  degree  of  "giadua:e." 

e  Degrees  not  specified. 

d  "Mistress  of  science." 

«  These  are  "bachelor  of  sacred  theology." 


M 

6 
81 

1 
20 
12 

8 
08 
46 

4 

8 
13 

2 
e6 
o4 

6 
282 

8 
68 
el6 
25 

6 
e27 

6 
13 
20 

8 
11 
64 
10 
110 
e5 
16 
15 
13 
22 

7 
48 
16 

7 
18 
22 

7 

4 
20 
20 

0 
24 

7 

0 


/  Includes  8  D.  C.  L.  and  2  M.  L. 

a  "Bachelor  of  chemical  science." 

A  Honorary  degree  of  "master  of  agrionltDra." 

<  "Master  of  music." 
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thtr  proftitional  BchooUf  atid  by  schools  for  iJie  superior  instruction  of  women, 

s;  A.  B.,  Bwhelor  of  Arts:  A.  M^  Mister  of  Arta;  Sc.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Science:  8c.  My  Master 
};  B.  M.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Mining  Engineering;  M  £.,  Mining  Engineer;  C.  &  M.  E.,  Civil  and 
>ph7;  Ph.  D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  Mas.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Music;  Mas.  D.,  Doctor  of  Music : 
surgery;  Ph.  0.,  Graduate  in  Pharmacy;  LL.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws;  LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws.] 

ed;  ....indiestesnoneretamed. 


Science 

Philosophy. 

Art 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

Sc.M. 

o 

u 

ri 

a 

p4 

Ph.B. 

Ph.D. 

1 

i 
1 

'. 

5 

a 

CO 

P 
►5 

4 

a 

PJ 
d 

5 

P 

d 

ji 

a 

tt 

a 

» 

!  19  ] 

13  14 

la 

i« 

IT 

18 

19 

90 

31 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

2r 

28 

29 

30 

31 

0    03 

1 
1 

••>. 

12 

1 

2 

1 

10 

..i. 

1 
2 

7   

28 

1 

8 

<24 

.... 

/3« 
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51 

'.helor  of  Bnglish  literature"  and  1 

mm  of  Snglish  literature." 

r  plxOosophv." 

>n  ex»inixiation. 

nf erred  in  the  Union  College  of  Law. 


n  2  are  ad  enndom  degrees. 

0  These  are  "laureate  of  Enslish  literature.' 

p  2  are  "master  of  letters." 

q  "Master  of  arohitecturo." 
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Institutions  »nd  locations. 
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All  degrees. 
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A.B.       A-M, 


90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 


Bntler  University,  Irrinjzton,  Ind 

Pnrdne  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind 

Union  Cbiistlon  Collefre,  Merom,  Ind 

Moore's  Hill  College,  Moore's  Hill,  Ind 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  iDame,  Ind 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind 

RidgevUle  ColTeffe,  Bidzeville,  Ind 

Iowa  State  A  CTicultural  College,  Ames,  loir  a 

Griswold  Collego,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa 

Iow&  College,  Grinnell.  Iowa 

Simpson  Centenary  College,  Indianola,  Iowa 

State  University  of  lo wa,  lowa  City,  Iowa 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Cornell  CoUege,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 

Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Central  University  of  Iowa,  PeUa,  Iowa 

Tabor  College,  Tabor,  Iowa 

St.  Benedicts  College,  Atchison,  Kftns 

Baker  University,  mldwinCity,  Kans 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  E^ans 

Lane  University,  Lecompton,  Kans 

Kansas  State  Agricoltoral  College,  Manhattan,  Kans 

Eminence  CoUege,  Eminence,  Ky 

Kentucky  Military  Institute,  Farmville,.  Ky 

Georgetown  CoUege,  Georgetown.  Ky 

Agricultural  and  M.echanTcal  College  of  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Ky 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  MUlersDurg,  Ky 

Centnd  University,  Richmond,  Ky 

St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Marv's,  Ky 

Centenary  CoUogo  of  Louisiana,  Jackson,  La 

Straight  university,  New  Orleans,  La 

Jefferson  College  (St.  Marv's),  St.  James  Parish,  La 

Bowdoin  CoUege,  Brunswick,  Me 

Bates  College.  Lewlston.  Me 

Maine  State  CoUege  of  Agricnltore  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
Orono,  Me. 

Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me 

St.  John's  CoUege,  Annapolis,  Md 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md 

Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Md 

Washington  CoUege,  near  Chestertown,  Md 

Maryland  Agricultural  College.  CoUege  Station,  Md 

Frederick  College,  Frederick.  Md 

Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  CoUege,  Amherst,  Mass 

Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass 

Massachusetts  (nstitnte  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Tufts  CoUege,  CoUege  Hill,  Mass 

WiUiams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass 

CoUege  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass 

a  Includes  1  honorary  M.  D. 

b  Degrees  not  specified. 

e  "Bachelor  of  veterinary  medicine." 

d ' '  Pharmaceutical  chemist.' ' 
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30 
183 
23 
15 
8 
4 
2 
4 
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21 


7 

13 
12 

1 

4 

9 
7 
81 
8 
0 
9 
8 
31 
24 
15 

19 
8 
0 
21 
0 
4 
3 
0 
12 
76 
7 
19 
120 
8 
264 
34 
46 
27 


0l 


hi 


20 


16 


e  "  Normal  gradnate." 
/'•Mistress  of  science.* 
^  "Bible  graduate." 
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hj/  unkmilktt  coUegei,  ^.•— Continued. 
"rod;  ....  indicfttei  none  returned. 


Science. 

Philosophy. 

Art 

Theol- 
ogy- 

Medicine. 

Law. 

f4 

1  & 
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8 

ft 

i 

Ph.B. 

Ph.D. 

p 

,3 

P 
1 

1 

ft 
1 

29 

i 

30 

P 

i 

31 

6 

i  1  1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

113  13 

14  15 

1« 

ly 

18 

19 

30 

31 

i» 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

.    1  .... 

«62 

fy?, 

53 



54 

55 

1 

3 

1 

5ft 

57 

58 

c2 

59 

2 

no 

.... 

51 

.... 

1 

6?! 

... 

.... 

2 

ea 

14 
111 

04 

8 

20 

27 

05 

1 

2 

00 

....     2 

07 

2 

l?3 

08 

09 

2 

70 

71 

' 

■ 

72 

1 

1 

73 

8 

74 

1 

75 

70 

77 

...     2    . 

1 

1 

78 

79 

... 

80 

is 

81 

.... 

82 

24 

ai 

84 

1 

85 

d 

.... 

80 

87 

' 

1 

1 

88 

4 

89 

3 

99 

1 
1 

91 

9« 

93 

6 

94 

95 

90 

....  J 

1     

97 

88 

1 
4 

99 

1 

109 

1 

101 

10?. 

2 

.... 

1 

.... 

£12 

.... 

{8 

.... 

m36 

34 

.... 

103 

104 

2    .. 

' 

5 

' 

5 

.... 

45 

... 

n5 

19 

4 

105 

4     

2 

100 

2 

4 

2 

1(17 
108 







ofaooonxits.'* 

3s  from  the  College  of  the  Bible. 
ta  in  agricnltore/' 
te  ixi  oratory." 


Ilnclndes  1  "graduate  In  theology." 
mlnclndes  1  C.  B.  (bachelor  of  surgery), 
n  "Doctor  of  dental  medicine." 
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AllclaMes. 

All  degrees. 


Letters. 


A.B.      A.1C 


109 

110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156  I 

157 

158 
159 
160 
161 


Worcester  Connty  Free  Institate  of  Indnstrial  Soienoe,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Mich ■ 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Battle  Creek  College,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 

Hillsdale  College.  Hillsdale.  Mich 

Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich 

Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamasoo,  Mich 

Michigan  State  Agricnltaral  College,  Lansing,  Mich 

Olivet  CoUege,01iTet,  Mich 

St  John's  CoUege,  CollegevUle,  Minn 

Angsbnrg  Seminary,  Mmneapolis,  Minn 

Universitv  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Carleton  CoUege,  Northfleld,  Minn 

Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  Miss 

Shaw  Universitv,  Holly  Springs,  Miss 

TJniversityof  Mississippi,  Oxford,  Miss 

Christian  university.  Canton,  Mo 

St.  Vincent's  College,  Cape  Girardean,  Mo 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo 

Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo 

La  Grange  College.  La  Grange,  Mo 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo 

St.  Joseph  College,  St  Joseph,  Mo 

St  Louis  University,  St  Louis,  Mo 

Washington  University,  St  Louie,  Mo 

Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo 

Stewartsvim  College,  Stewartsville,  Mo 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton,  Mo 

Doane  College,  Crete,  Nebr 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  Hsmover,  N.  U. 

Stevens  Listitu  te  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.J 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.J 

Seton  Hall  CoUese,  South  Orange,  N.  J 

St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandiue,  N.  Y 

Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y 

Canisius  CoUege,  Bufiiilo,  N.  Y 


16 

7 
415 

6 
85 
13 

9 
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18 
8 
5 
0 

25 

69 

8 

d3 

9 

3 

13 

28 

11 

4 

o5 

4 

8 

105 

1 

16 

58 

136 

8 

9 


VLA 


e3 


12 


dl5 

St  Lawrence  tJniversity,  Canton,  N.  Y 22         2 

HamUton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y 65         7 

Elmira  Female  College,  £lmira,N.Y 12 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y 14 

Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y » 86 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 78 

College  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  New  York,  N.  Y 46 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y 60         5 

Columbia  CoUege,  New  York,  N.Y  1417         2 

Cooper  Union  Free  Night  Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  New       v/2 
York,  N.Y. 

Manhattan  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 5 

Vassar  College.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 46 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y 41 

a  2  are  "master  of  phllosophv."  h  Conferred  on  examination. 

b  '  •  Pharmaceutical  chemist "  <  1  is  "  master  of  literature." 

c  * '  Master  of  philosophy. "  1 4  degrees  not  specified. 

d  Degrees  not  specified.  h  Includes  3  commercial  diplomas. 

€  ' '  Master  of  accounts. "  2  6  are  ' '  bachelor  of  pedagogics  "  and  8  are  ' *  prin- 

/  Number  ordained  during  the  year.  cipal  of  pedagogics." 

g  Number  of  graduates  in  theology. 
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12 
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i  ui^eernttes,  college$,  4^ — Continned. 
>d;  ....  indicates  none  retomed. 
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Law. 
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16 
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16 
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24 
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151 
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161 

pofcr^liical  engineer.'* 

>r  of  niines.'* 

3  conferred  on  completion  of  normal 

lical  enprineer." 
bar  of  scieaoe.** 


r  Indndes  2  ex  gratia  degrees. 

f  Includes  1  ad  enndem  degree. 

t  Conferred  on  examination. 

u  "  Engineer  of  mines." 

V  18  are  LL.  B.  onm  lande. 

to  Eeceived  the  Cooper  medal  and  diploma. 
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All. 
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109 

110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
118 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
187 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 

158 
159 
160 
161 


Worcester  Connty  Free  Institate  of  Industrial  Scienw*.  AV. 
cester,  Mass. 

Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Hich 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Battle  Creek  College,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 

Hillsdale  CoUege.  Hillsdale.  Mich 


Hope  College,  Holland,  Mic 
Kalamasoo  College,  r  * 


Kalamasoo,  Mich 

Michigan  State  Affricoltoral College,  Lansing,  Mich 

OUvet  CoUege,  Oliret.  Mich 

St  John's  College,  CollegeTille,  Minn 

Angsbnrg  Seminary,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

TJniversi^  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minu 

Carleton  College,  Norttifield,  Minn 

Mississippi  College.  Clinton,  Miss 

Shaw  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss 

Universityof  Mississippi,  Oxfbrd,  Miss 

Christian  University,  Canton,  Mo 

St.  Vincent's  College;  Cape  Girardenn,  Mo . 
University  of  the  State  of  Missoari,  Cobui.^^ 

Central  College,  Fayette  Mo 

La  Orange  CoUege,  La  Grange,  Mo 

WiUiam  Jewell  CoUege,  Liberty,  Mo  . . . 
St  Joseph  College,  St  Joseph,  Mo  — 
St  Lonis  University,  St  Loals,  Mo 
Washington  Universi^,  St  Lou  in,  M 

Dmry  CoUege,  Springfield,  Mo 

Stewartsvtl^  ColWe.  Stewart^N  i!  i 
Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrt :  • 

Doane  CoUege,  Crete,  Nebr 

University  of  Nebraska,  Linrol 
Dartmoath  College,  Hanovrr,  \ 
New  Hampshire  College  of    ^ 

Arts,  HsAover,  N.  U. 
Stevens  Institate  of  Techno^ 
Rntgers  CoUege,  New  B mi  - 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Pr- 
Seton  HaU  CoUese,  Sontl.  < ' 
St.  Stephen's  CoUege,  At  : 
WeUs  CoUege,  Aurora,  > 
Canisins  CoUege,  Bu ^i ^  - 
St  Lawrence  Unlv»>r'.  • 
HamUton  College,  ( Mi .  • 
Elmira  Female  Colh  v  > 
Hobart  C<dlego,  Gen<  . 
Madison  Univerfiitv   > 
ComeU  Unirersit  V  T< 
CoUege  ot  St  Fmin 
CoU^^of  tiieCit\  • 

Colombia  CoUec*    '  "" 

Cooper  Unkm  Fi* . 

TOTk.N.Y. 

■    '      _  CoUi. 
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ter  ot  acconnta." 
led  prie«l9  daring  the  year. 
iical  cliomist." 


<  Honorary  degree  of  '*  doctor  of  letters.' 
j  "Maattjr  of  accounts." 
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Institiitions  and  locations. 


All  classes. 


All  degrees. 


Letters. 


A.B.       A.M. 
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1C2 

103 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
17Q 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
170 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
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203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
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214 
215 

2ie 

217 

218 
219 
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Union  University,  Schenectady,  X.  Y - 

Seminary  of  Onr  Lady  of  Ajigela,  Suspension  Bridge,  K.  Y. . . 

Syracnso  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Kendselaer  Polyt<x;hmo  Institute,  Troy,  X.  Y 

United  States  Military  Academy,  We8t  Point,  N.  Y 

Universitvof  North  darolinu,  Chapel  Dill,  N.  C 

Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  G 

Davidson  College,  Davidson  College.  N.O 

Rutherford  College,  Happy  Home,  N.  C 

Korth  Carolina  College,  Mount  Pleasant,  X.  C 

Shaw  University,  Rafpigh,  N.  C 

Trinity  CoUrge.'TrinityCollege,  N.  C 

Wake  Forest  ColloLje,  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C • 

Bucbttjl  College,  Akron,  Ohio 

Ohio  University,  Athena,  Ohio 

Baldwin  University,  Berea,  Ohio - •... 

German  Wallace  College,  Berea.  Ohio .-- 

St  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Capital  University,  Colnm bus,  Ohio 

OhioStat*^  University,  Columbus.  Ohio , 

Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  Delaware,  Ohio , 

Ken  von  Coil»»ge,  Gambler,  Ohio .- 

Deniaon  University,  Gninville,  Ohio 

Hiram  College,  lliram.Ohio 

Western  Reserve  Colic "^e,  Hudson,  Ohio 

Ohio  Central  College,  Iberia,  Ohio 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio -.. 

Franklin  College,  Now  Athens,  Ohio 

Mnskingmn  College,  New  Concord,  Ohio 

Scio  College,  Scio,  Ohio 

Wittenberg  College,  Sprinpfleld,  Ohio  ... 

Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

Urbana  University,  Urbana.  Ohio -_.. 

Otterbeln  University,  WesterviUe,  Ohio 

University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio — 

Antioch  CoUcge,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio , 

Corvallis  College,  CorvalUs,  Oreg 

Univerait^r  of  Oregon,  En  gene  City,  Oreg 

Pacific  University  and  Tualatin  Academy,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg 

Bine  Mountain  tf^niversity,  La  Grande,  Greg 

Philomath  College,  Philomath,  Oreg 

Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oreg 

Muhlenberg  College,  AUentown,  Pa 

Lebanon  Valley  College?,  Annville,  Pa - 

St.  Vincent's  College,  Beatty.  Pa , 

Dickinson  College, Carlisle,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  Military  Academy.  Chester,  Pa — 

Lafayette  College,  Easton.  Pa 

Ursinus  College,  Freeland^  Pa 

Pennsylvania  C  oUoge,  CTettysburg,  Pa • 

Thiel  College,  Greenville, Pa 

Haver  ford  College,  Haverford  College,  Pa -. . . . 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa 

University  at  Lewisburg,  Lewisbnrg,  Pa 

Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  University, Pa . ..... 

St.  Francis  College,  Loretto,  Pa , 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa 

Mercersbnrg  College,  Mercereburg,  Pa 

Weetminetor  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa 

a  4  are  *'  master  of  philosophy."  d  ' 

b  Number  of  graduates  in  theology. 

c  Degrees  not  speciflod. 
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1 

48 
18 

0 
26 

6 
U 
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1 

U 
15  I 
10 
10 

4 
10 

5 
12 

7 

9 
52 
10 

6 

7 
42 

7 
20 
12 
13 

8 
19 
28 

3 
18 
91 

0 

6 
20 

1 

0 

0 
23 
17 
10 
26 
24 
14 
U 

6 
29 

8 
11 
27 
17 
15 

21 
17 

18 


m 


11 


15 


10 


U 


4      S 

7      t 

8 
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Inf  nmivaMie9f  ooUege$,  ^o. — CoDtinaod. 
rred; indiontos  none  retnzned. 


Science. 

Philosophy. 

Art. 

Theol. 

ogy- 

Hedicine. 

Law. 

S. 

SC.M. 

d 
d 

.5 

1 

o 
3 

c4 

P 

1 

Ph.B. 

Ph-D. 

s! 
c 

1 

,9 

1 

P 

P 

M 

P 

p;^ 
m 

P 

P 
p;_ 

i 
5 

6 

i 

P 

g 
W 
31 

5 

I 

11 

m 

5 

a 

M 

w 

1 

1 

& 

0 

Id 

13 

7 

14 

Id 

le 

17 

IS 

19 

iXO 

31 

22 

33 

34 

33 

36 

37 

47 

38 

39 

30 

16? 

.... 

Iftft 

1 

2 

18 

3 

3 

8 

1 

164 

16'> 

.... 

"*' 

lf\ti 

1 

I 

4 

9 

3 

107 

168 

169 

. . .. 

.... 

.... 

170 

.... 

... 

171 

17? 

..  .. 

1 

.... 

.... 

173 

. . .. 

174 

1 

175 

. 

.... 

. . . . 

176 

177 

.... 

*■"■ 

.... 

.... 

178 

.... 

.-.. 

. .  .- 

179 

180 

181 

3 
3 

1 

.... 

1 
1 
1 

18? 

1 

183 

.... 

184 

2 

.... 

185 

2 

2 

29 

186 

187 

... 

I 
2 
2 
3 

.... 

188 

" 

189 

190 

... 

" 

191 

6 
7 

19? 

.... 

1 

' 

193 

194 

1 
2 

19f» 

1 

6 

2 

.... 

3d 

1 

196 

197 

198 

199 

" 

*   * 

?00 

?01 

?0? 

.... 

13 

?03 

?04 

"""• 

*' 

?0f» 

iru 

... 

' 

?06 

1 

■1 

?07 

12 

4 

I 
2 

" 

'* 

* 

?08 

5 

2 

2 

' 

3 

?09 

.... 

?10 

2 

1 

" 

?11 

' 

?1? 

1 
1 

?13 

*" 

1 
2 

.... 

?14 

i 

?I5 

.... 

... 

.... 

... 

?16 

1 

1 

... 

?17 

?19 

.... 

.... 

. ... 

?19 

** 

3 

.... 

.... 

*   * 

220 

tcrof  accotmta." 
Md  priest  a  during 

<  Uonorarv  do^ee  o 
the  year.                  /  ' '  Master  of  accouD 

f 'M 

ta." 

octor  of  letters," 

r 

W^ 

Digitized  by  VjOC 

lQ8titat!ons  and  locations. 


All  degrees. 


i 


A.K. 


s 


221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 

262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
207 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 


La  Sallo  College. Philatlelpbia,  Pa ., 

Univeraitv  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Lobijrh  Univerdity,  5H>utb  B«'thlt*hem,  Pa 

Pennavlvania  Stale.  College,  State  College,  Pa 

Kwartumore  College,  Swarthmoro,  Pa ....-,. 

Au^niBtiuian  Col  We  of  Villanova,  ViUanora,  Pa 

Wasbincton  and  Jeffemon  College,  Waahington,  Pa 

Brown  Univernity,  Providence,  R.  I 

Collfge  of  CharleetoD,  Charleston,  S.C 

Ernkine  College,  Dae  West,  S.  C 

Funnan  Univoraity.  Gr^^enville,  S.  0 

Newberry  College,  Newberry,  S.  C 

Woffurd  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C 

AdgerCoUt^e,  WalhaUa,S.C 

Kafit  Tennessee  Weslevan  Uuiversity,  Athens,  Teim 

King  College,  B ristol,  tenn 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  TJniversitv,  Clarksville,  Tenn 

lliwaasee  College,  Hiwassee  Cfdlege.  I'enn 

Southwestern  Baptist  Un i vera ity.Jaek son,  Teim 

University  of  Tennessee,  KnoivUle,  Tenn 

Cuinberliind  University,  Lebanoo,  Tenn 

Bethel  College,  McKeniie.  Tenn 

Maryrille  CoUi-ge,  Marvville,  Tenn 

Christian  Brothers'  Ccdlege,  Memphis,  Teim 

Mosheim  Institute,  Mosheim,  Teun 

Carsun  College,  Mossy  Creek,  Tenn 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Fiflk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn , 

Uuiver-nity  of  If  ashville,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Vanderbiit  University,  Nashville.  Tenn 

University  of  the  South,  Sewaneo.  Tenn 

Bu  rrltt  College,  Spencer,  Tenn 

Greeneville  and  Tuscnlum  CoUege,  Tusculum,  Tenn 

Agiicnltural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Sta- 
tion,  Ter. 

Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Tex 

llenderwtn  College,  Henilerson.  Tex 

Baylor  University,  Independeneo,  Tex 

Austin  College,  Slierman,  Tex 

Trinity  University,  Tehuacana,  Tex 

University  ot  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Banttolph  Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va 

Virginia  Agricaltond  and  Mechanical  College,  Blaeksbnrg,  Va, 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va  .- 

Washington  and  Leo  University,  Lexington.  Va  . ,. 

Bichmond  CoUege,  Richmond,  Va , , , 

Koanoke  College,  Salem.  Va 

Uni versit  v  of  Virginia,  University  of  Virginia,  Va , 

Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va 

West  Virginia  College.  Fllemington,  W.  Va 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgan  town,  W.  Va 

Shepherd  CoUege,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va 

Lawrence  t 'ni viTsitv,  A pploton,  Wis , 

yK.i,,:*f', .11, ......   l»..i„w    \y]., 


0 

250 

9 

11 

6 

14 

c2l2 

n 

83 

10 
8 
2 

11 

12 
5 

11 
3 
4 

14 
0 

63 

39 
2 
5 
0 
5 
9 

13 
6 

57 
128 
2 
2 
2 
2 

8 
7 
8 
0 
6 
78 


7 
13 
23 
18 

7 

7 

34 

ml7 

0 

11 

n22 

24 


/I 


./7 


U 


o4 


a  "Analytical  chemist." 

b  2  arc  "mechanical  enginoer.** 

c  "BaoheloT  of  scientific  agrionltnre.* 

d  Indades  3  oommerdal  d^lomas. 


e  Honorary  deinee. 

/  "  Mistress  ofEngUsb  HtentaxQ.** 

a  Inolndes  1  honorary  M.  D. 

A  Graduates  in  biblicual  department. 
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iy  univeniHeB,  eoUeges,  jre. — Continaed. 
red ; indicfttM  none  retamed. 


Science. 

Philosophy. 

Art. 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Medicine. 

Law, 

ScM. 

d 
d 

13 

14 

1 
15 

i« 

d 

i 

17 

18 

Ph.B. 

Ph.D. 

i 

i 

«3 

1 

34 

ft 
S 

i 

35 

f 

W 
30 

37 

Q 
8 

38 

6 

Oh 
39 

=4 

i 
1 

30 

1 

31 

n 

i 

13 

10 

1 

30 

i 

31 

33 

??1 

16 

116 

20 

49 

.... 

222 

-•- 

1 

2 

1 

29H 

a2 

n4 

99% 

1 

7m 

227 

8 

1 

7?H 

6 

71*0 

?!I0 

1 

?3T 

2^ 

1 

fftn 

2714 

'* 

235 

2 

1 

?3ft 

^37 

1 

^8 

.... 

->*. 

1 

'r^l* 

2 

?4IT 

13 

?4T 

1 

1 

7 

1 

27 

1 

*>4^ 

1 

?i3 

3 

*i44 

74n 

... . 

lUd 

?47 

8 

74fl 

*>4f» 

"i:::: 

p51 
92 

?V> 

... 

1 

3 

A9 

.... 

10 

?M 

^5? 

.... 



y*»T 

*>r4 

... 

2 

?5ft 

?5« 

?r>7 

» 

3 
1 
3 

2 

?fi8 

?5» 

?fi(» 

« 

2 

53 

1V11 

1 

?ffii 

763 

?64 

7ti5 

1 

3 

10 
7 

22 
1 

?6A 

' 

.... 

?ff7 

1 

?6fi 

10 

17 

.... 

?<W 

?70 

?71 

5 

r72 

, 

?73 

0 

1 

1 

1 

'rr4 



.... 











1 

275 

3  are  "gradnftte  in  affrienltnre**  and  4  "  graduate 

in  agricultnie  andmechanica." 
Inclades  one  "bachelor  of  scieuco  and  literature." 
Theaeare  "gradoate  Virginia  Military  Institute." 


llia"D.C.L." 
m  Degrees  not  specified, 
n  18  are  normal  graduates. 
o  ' '  Master  of  English  literature.** 
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All  degrees. 
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«  I  y  I  s 


276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 


284 


University  ofWiAconBin,  MadiBon,  Wis 

MUton  Colleire,  Milton.  Wis 

Bacine  College^acine,  Wis 

Bipon  College,  Kipon.  Wis  

Georgetown  University,  Georgetown,  D.  C 

Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C 

Gonzaga  College,  Washington,  D.  C 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C 

National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington.  D.  C 

University  of  Washington  Territory,  Seattle,  Wash.  Ter. 


14 


a3  ! 


I        1 


a  Conferred  on  examination. 

M  is  "bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering"  and  1  "bachelor  of  mining  and  metall 
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Science. 

PhiloMpby. 

Art. 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Kedidne. 

L.W. 

\. 

1 
ScM. 

» 

Ph.B. 

PIlD. 

<) 

<» 

M 

i 

1 

p4 

1 

S 
^ 

p4 

i 

m 

fi* 

A 

QQ 

6 

ri 
d 

« 

A 

ri 

(4 

d 

P 

^ 

» 

C) 

C) 

:sl 

P 
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I" 

1 

i 
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1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

^ 

1 
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1 

1 

i 

1 

^ 

3 

3 

g 

fl 

3 
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g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

p 

g 

fl 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

3 
0 

\A 

S 

fl 

^ 

fl 

»g 

a 

A 

»g 

& 

A 

tS 

a 

t3 

A 

S 

fl 

.9 

fl 

a 

ts 

,1 

1 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 

9» 

38 

99 

30 

31 

1 

8 

»a 

32 

.... 

?76 

m 

cl 

?78 

?79 

2 

1 

?80 

8 

?R1 

... 

?8? 

.... 

1 

«10 

/M 

?8B 

1 

1 

?R4 

... 

*>J<f> 

e  Honorary  degree. 

d  Includes  4  degrees  not  specified. 


0  Number  of  certificates  in  theology. 
/Inclades  one  ''B.  M." 
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Table  XV. — Part  2.— Degrees  conferred  in  1880  by  profenUmaX  schools  not  oomneotei 
witk  universities  and  collies. 

[The  following  are  the  explanations  of  abbreviations  ased  in  Part  2  of  this  table :  D.  B.,  Bachelor  of 
Divinity ;  D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity :  M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  D.  D.  S.,  Doctor  of  Dental  Sorgeiy; 
Ph.  G.,  Graduate  in  Pharmacy ;  LL.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws ;  LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws.] 


Institutions  and  locations. 

I 

1 

Theology. 

Medicine.         Law. 

1 

1 

1 

00 

p 

p' 

1 

a 

P5 

1 

'3 

1 

d 

3 

4 

» 

6 

7 

8 

0 

1 

BCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Theological  department  of  Talladega  College,  Talla- 
dega, Ala. 

Paeiflc  Theological  Seminary,  Oakland,  Cal 

San  Francisco  Theological  ^minary,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Theological  Institnte  of  Connecticut,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Cliicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111  ,. 

aB 

3 

5 

oil 
bQ 

cH 
16 
a9 
a2 

dlO 

elO 

aB 

a2d 

8 

15 

al 

5 

032 
o8 

al2 
/25 

a3« 

5 

8 

al2 

oIO 

7 

A5 

ol5 

o3 

a6 

olO 

8 

028 

a4 

or 

? 

3 
5 

3 

4 



.... 

L.. 

5 

7 
5 
16 

...... 

1 

«»>>*• 

•' 

-.-. 

• 

e 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  Evanston  111 

7 

8 

Baptist  Union  Tlieological  Sv-minarv,  Morgan  Park,  HI 
Augustana  Theological  iSerainary,  Rock  Island,  HI  .  „ 
Kansas  T Geological  Sch<K)l,  Topeka,  KatiH 

,.. 

f» 

.... 

10 

Preston  Park  Theological  Seminary,  LoaiBvillo,  Ky  .- 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville, 

Ky- 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Ban gor,  Mo ........ 

11 

i:^ 

13 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andovor,  Mass 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge.  Ma*8 

^ewtou  Theological  Institution,  Newtou  Centre, Mass 

Bishop  Green  Associate  Mission  and  Training  School, 
Dry  Grove,  Miss. 

German  Theological  School  of  Newark,  Bloomaeld, 
N.  J. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
in  America,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  2f.  T 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  Xew  York,  N.  Y. 

Union  Theolojdcnl  Seminary,  Kew  York,  X.  T 

St.  Joseph's  Pi'ovincial  Seminnry,  Troy,  N.  Y 

German  Lutheran  Seminary,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Union  Biblical  Seminary  Davton  Ohio 

.... 

*'* 

14 
16 

16 

8 
IS 

.... 

.... 

.... 

— 

17 

5 

18 

19 
?0 



.... 

.... 

.... 

^.. 

?1 

""^:: 

n 

?-3 

r"' 

?4 

?'^ 

5 

8 

.... 

.... 

.... 

?« 

Unit«d  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Xenia, 

Xenia.  Ohio. 
The4tlogical  Seminary  of  the  United  Presbyterian 

Church.  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Synod  of  the  Befoi-med 

Church.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 

Philadelphia,  Pa^ 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Theological  and  Normal  Institute^  Nashville,  Tenn . . . 
Richmond  Institute  Richmond,  v  a 

*■ 

?7 

?R 

79 

7 

RO 

HI 

r? 

^3 

' 

34 
35 

Protestant  EpiBcoi)al  Thoological  Seminary,  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  va. 
Na<*hotali  llouse  Kashotah   Wia 

8 

.... 

.... 

.**. 

— -. 

M 

Seminary  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Francis,  Wis. .. 
Way  land  Seminary,  Washington,  B.  C -  - . . 

BCnOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Lawdepartmcr^  ^'"■■frsity  of  Louisville,  LouisvilV 
Ky. 

37 

r**' 

38 

25 

.... 

a  Nnmber  of  gradoates  reported. 
D  2  are  certificates  of  graduation, 
c  9  received  diplomas  only. 
d  Degree  of  A.  M. 


€  4  fWl  gradiuttes  and  6  BncUsh  i, 

/  20  diplomas  and  5  "bachelor  of  aaored  theolocy.* 
a  Numoer  of  priests  ordained. 
A  Nomher  receiving  diplomas. 
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InBtitiitiojia  and  locations. 


Theology. 


MediciBO. 


Law. 


40 


38    Scbool  of  Law,  irnlT6r8lt>y  of  Maryland,  Baltimore, 
Md. 
Lavp  School  of  the  Cincinnati  CoUece,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

41     Xaiional  University,  law  department,  Washington, 
'      D.C. 


SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICISR. 


12  Medical  CoUege  of  Alabama,  Mobile.  Ala 

13  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

14  Atlanta  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  Ga 

13    Southern  Medical  Collego,  Atlanta,  Ga 

W    Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  lU 

IT     Woman's  Medical  College  of  C hicago,  Chicago,  HI . . . 

Medical  College  of  Eransville,  Evansville.  led 

Fort  Wayne  (Allege  of  Medicine,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. 

Medical  CoUege  or  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Wayne,  ind 

Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Keoknk,  Iowa. . 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  JLouisville,  Ky 

LouisTille  Medical  College.  Loniavillo.  Ky 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Medical  department,  UnlTersity  of  Maryland,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Detroit  Medical  College,  Detroit,  Mich 

Kansas  City  Medical  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Joseph  Hospital  Medical  College,  St.  Joseph,  Mo  . 

St.  Louis  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Medical  department,  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo, 

N.T. 
Belle vne  Hospitol  Medical  College.  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  New  York  Infirmary, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

I  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Cinchinati.  Ohio 

Miami  MedictQ  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

I  Colnmbos  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio 

'  Jefferaon  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

'  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
I      delpbiA,  Pa. 

'  Medical   College  of  the  State  of  South  Tarolina, 
I      Charleston,  S.  C. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Ya 

'  Califomia  Medical  College,  Oakland,  Cal  

Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
I       Chicai^,  m. 

'  Amorican  Medical  College,  St  Louis,  Mo 

'  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York,  New  York, 
I       N.  T. 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

I  Chicl^^o  Horoceopathic  College.  Chicago^  111    

I  Hahnemann  Mealcal  College  of  Chicafro.  Chicago,  HI . 
St.  Louia  College  of  Homoeopathic  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Collejre  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Xew  York^omoBopathic  Medical  College,  New  York, 

Kovr  ITork  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women, 
KowYork,N.Y. 

Pulte  Medical  CoUege,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

HoTOceopathic  HospUal  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


24 

7 

31 

615 

el48 

10 

5 

«7 

el5 

cl3 

<ai7 

e44 

110 
06 

27 
17 
14 
41 
54 

142 
11 


121 
42 
61 

196 
13 

25 

25 
13 
52 

41 
32 

50 
20 
100 
25 

6 
54 


24 

7 

81 

615 

147 

10 

5 

6 

dl4 

12 

116 
43 
56 

110 
66 

27 
17 
14 
41 
54 

142 
U 

27 

121 
42 
61 

106 
13 

21 

20 
13 
52 

41 


50 
020 
100 


22 

75 


a  Includes  10  "M.L." 

h  7  are  ad  eundnm  degrees. 

c  Includes  1  honorary  M.  D. 


d  2  are  ad  oundtmi  degrees. 
« Includes  1  ad  eundnm  degree. 
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O  IP.    J    -3 

s\s  is  il 
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9 

s 

41 

9 

.|,,s 

• 

m 

•CHOOLB  OF  ranVTRT. 

iDdiaaa  Dentil  CoUeee,Iiidia]i*poUa,Iiid 

Baltimore  CoUeco  of  I>«aitftl  Surgery,  Baltimore,  lid. 
Boston  Dental  CoUege.  Boiiton,  Ham! 

a4 
53 
19 
28 
67 

18 
20 
b20 
43 

11 
0 

3 
53 
19 

98 

87 

88 

1 

89 

New  York  CoUeee  o?  Dentlatry,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ... 
Pcnnaylvanla  College  of  Dental  Sorgery,    Phfla- 

■CDOOLB  OF  FHABICACT. 

ChicAffo  CollflflTfl  of  PhannaoT.  Chi<MMn>.  Dl »  t  -  -r  -  - 

1 

1 

90 

57 

01 

1 

1 

18  '.... 
20 

0? 

MarylAnd  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  Md 

Mafwachnsettii  College  of  Pharmacy.  Boston,  Mass. . . 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New 
York,N.Y. 

Pittsburgh  College  of  Pharmany.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Washington,  D.  C .... 

"*** 

03 

620    .... 
43  ,.... 

11  , 

"* 

04 

05 

90 

11  |...-         . 



■"v.--|-" 

a  Indudea  1  honormry  D.  D.  S.  51  received  a  certiflcate  of  proflciency  only. 

«  These  are  "doctor  of  pharmacy." 
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Table  XV.— Pari  3. — Degrees  conferred  in  1880  by  schools  for  th£  superior  instruciion  of 

women, 

[The  followinff  are  the  explanations  of  abbroTiations  nsed  in  Part  3  of  this  table:  A.B.,  Gradnate  in 
Irta ;  A.M.,  Mistress  of  Arts :  B.  L.  A.,  Graduat*  in  Liberal  Arts;  B,  L.,  Graduate  in  Letters ;  M.  L.  A.^ 
Jistress  of  Liberal  Arts;  M.  E.  L.,iIietre8S  of  EugllBh  Literature;  M.  Ph.,  Mistress  of  Philosopby; 
1  P.  L.,  MiatKsa  of  Polite  Literature ;  B.  Sc.,  Graduate  in  Science ;  His.  Hus.,  Kiatresa  of  Music] 


Inatitntiona  and  locations. 


Fnion  Female  College,  Eufanla,  Ala 

Huutsville  Female  College,  Huntsville, 

1  Ata. 

Jndson  Female  Institute,  Marion,  Ala , . 
Marion  Female  Seminar v,  Marion,  Ala. . 
Alabama  Central  FemaTo  College,  Tns* 

ca]ooaa,Ala. 
Alabama  Conference  Female  College, 

Tuakegoe,  Ala, 
Wealeyan  Female  College,  Wilmington, 

Del. 
Cola  m  bus  Fem  ale  C  ollege,  Columbus,  Ga. 
Andrew  Female  College,  Cuthbert^  Ga. 

Dalton  Female  College,  lialton,  Ga 

Monroe  Female  College,  Forsytb,  Ga  . . . 
Georgia  Bax)ti8t  Seminary  for  Young 

Laaics,  Gainesville.  Ga. 
Southern  Female  College,  La  Grange,  Ga, 
W^jleyan  Female  College,  Macon,  Ga. . . 

College  Temple,  Xewnan,  Ga 

Shorter  College,  Rome,  Ga 

Illinois  Female  College,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Jacksonville  Female  Academy,  Jack- 
sonTillo,  111. 

Rookford  Seminary,  Eockford,  HI 

D©  Panw  College,  New  Alban}*,  Ind  .... 
Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  Da- 
venport, Iowa. 
St.  Agatba's  Seminary.  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
College  of  Sisters  of  Bethany,  O^opeka, 

Kana. 
Bowling  Green  Female  College,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

Clinton  College,  Clinton,  Ky 

Franklin  Female  College,  Franklin.  Ky. 
Liberty  Female  College,  Gla*tgow,  Ky  . . 
Daughters  College,  HaiTodsburg,  Ky  . .. 
Bethel  Female  College,  HopkinsviUo.Ky 
Bamilton  Female  College,  Lexington, Ky 
MiUerttburg  Female  College,  Millers- 
burg,  Ky. 
Mt.  Sterling  Female  College,  Mt  Ster- 
linjc,  Ky. 

Bourbon  Female  College,  Paris,  Ky 

Logan  Female  Collogo,"Euasellville,  Ky. 
S<ience  Hill  School, Shelby villo, Ky  . . , . 
Stuart's  Female  College,  Shelbyville.Ky 
Stanford  Female  College,  Stanford,  Ky.. 
I  Ccclar  Bluif  Female  College,  Woodbum, 

Sillitnan  Female  Collegiate  Institute, 
Clinton,  La. 
'  Mansfield  Female  College,Manflfield, La. 

'  Minden  Female  College,  Minden,  La 

Mah*-^  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female 
College,  Kent's  Hill,  Me. 
■'at*»rville  Classical  Institute,  TVater- 
viile.  Me. 
SVith  the  degree  of  "  gradnate." 
nclndea  5  oT»duates  m  English  course. 
)ejfTeP8  not  specified. 

3  diplonuKs  for  completion  of  full  Latin  and 
BD^Iiah  cx>urse,  9  for  completion  of  English 
coarse. 
1  sradoates  in  classical  course,  0  in  Engllah, 

2  in  maoic,  and  3  in  fine  art 


All  degrees. 


9 

cl2 

5 

10 

6 

(224 
49 

8 
17 
€25 

ell 

/17 
2 
c4 

''I 


12 


10 


11 


12 


13 


/8  were  graduates  In  classical  course  and  9  In 

musical  course. 
ffl2  degrees  conferred  on  completion  of  special 

course. 
h  The  degree  of  D.D. 
X  "Maid  of  arts." 
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Table  XV. — Part  Z.^Degree8  conferred  in  1880  5y  edkooU,  ^ — Continued. 


Institatioiis  and  locatioiis. 

All  degrees. 

^ 
^ 

^ 

^ 

h4 

Pi 

A 

s 

i 

1 

9 

3 

4 

0 

6 

T 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

IS 

44 

Baltimore  Female  College,Baltlmore,Md 

Cambridge    Female    Seminary,   Cam- 
bridge. Md. 

Luthervllle  Female  Seminary,  Lnther- 
ville,  Md. 

Smith  College  Northampton,  Haas 

Welledey Colleg©. "Wellealey. Maes  .... 

Bennet  Seminary,  Minneapolis,  Minn. . . 

Bine  Mountain  Female  College,  Bine 
Mountain,  Miss. 

Central  Female  Institnte^hiton,  Miss. 

Franklin  Female  College,Holly  Springs, 
Miss. 

Meridian    Female  College,  Meridian, 
Miss. 

Union  Female  CoUege,  Oxford,  Miss .... 

Chickasaw  Female  College,  Pontotoc, 
Miss. 

Lea  Female  College,  Summit  Miss 

Stephens  Female  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Synodical  Female  College,  Fulton,  Mo.. 

Independence  Female  College,  Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

St  Louis  Seminary.  Jennings,  Mo 

Baptist  Female  College,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Central  Female  College.  Lexington,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  Anil  Female  Seminary,  Lex* 
ingt<m.  Mo. 

Hardin  College,  Mexico.  Mo 

4 

4 

a5 

al2 
88 
10 
a2 

a» 
4 

02 

8 
&6 

M 
3 
2 
6 

0 

50 

7 

2 

M5 
7 

6 
al8 

7 

17 

al 

bl4 
7 

d8 

4 

7 

a6 

2 

al5 

al2 

2 
4 

5 

013 

/lo 

4 

45 

4 

46 

47 

48 

88 
6 

4d 

fi 

(M) 

R1 

1  t 

5?! 

4 

53 

..."« 

54 

6 

t 

.... 

55 

50 

1 

57 

2 

.    1 

58 

1 
6 

d 

5» 

1    .. 

60 

0 

1 

61 

62 

1 

« 

6» 

2 

64 

65 

St  Joseph  Female  College,  St  Joseph, 

Mo. 
New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary 

and  Female  College,  TUtra,  N.  H. 
Tilden  Ladies'  SenSnary,  West  Leba- 
non, N.  H. 
Bordentown  Female  College,  Borden- 

town,  N.J. 
Pezmington  Seminary  and  Female  Col- 
legiate InsUtute,  Pennington,  N.  J. 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  near 

Albany.  N.Y. 
Buifido  Female  Academy,  BufWo^.  Y. 
Clayerack  College  and  Hudson  River 

Institute,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 
Cook's  Collegiate  Institute,  Ponghkeep- 

sie,N.Y. 
Thomasville  Female  College,  Thomas- 

viUe,N.C. 
Glendale    Female    College,  Glendalo, 

Ohio. 
Granville  Female  College,  Granville, 

Ohia 
HiUaboro'  Female  College,  Hillsboro' 

Ohio. 
AUentown  Female  College,  Allentown, 

Pa. 
Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies, 

Bethlehom,  Pa. 

Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  Female  College,  College- 

vill^Pa. 
Irving  Female  College,  Meohanicsburg, 

Pa. 
Pittsburgh  Female  College,  Pittoburgh, 

Pa. 
Greenville  Female  College,  Greenville, 

S.C. 

7 

66 

3 

2 

67 

68 

7 
16 

1 

60 

1 

70 

71 

72 

7 

78 

74 

dZ 

2 

) 

75 

7 

, 

76 

1 

77 

1 

1 

1 

78 

""I""' 

70 

80 

2 
4 

4 

81 

( 

87! 

1 

1 

...  L... 

83 

84 

....i— - 

a  Degrees  not  specified. 

h  With  the  degree  of  '^graduate.* 

e  "Mistress  of  science."^ 


d  With  the  degree  of  ^'fbll  graduatew** 
e  5  classical,  4  in  BngUsh,  and  4  in  muste. 
/8  '* graduate  '*  and  2  "ftdl  graduate.'* 
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Table  XV. — Part  3. — Degrees  conferred  in  1886  hy  echooU,  ^c. — Continaed. 


Institutions  and  locations. 

All  degrees. 

4 

< 

< 

^4 

^ 
4 
^ 

•4 

i 

W 

1 

] 

4 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

8 

9 

10 

11 

J9 

13 

8f> 

Walhalla   Feraalo   Collogo,  Walballa, 

8.  C. 
Wt^sleyan  Female  College,  BrownsTllle, 

Tenn. 
Bellcvue  Female  College,  Collierrille, 

Tenn. 

15 

12 

M8 

ell 

18 

5 
gS 

0 
o4 

oe 

m 

1 
1 
13 
1 
6 

«7 

88 

2 
1 
7 
2 
548 

1      Jackson,  Tenn. 
8D    Cumberland  Female  College,  McMinn- 
▼iUe,  Tenn. 

90  Mnrfreeeboro'  Female  Inatitnte,  Mar- 
1     ftee8boTo*,Tenn. 

91  Sonle  Female  College,  Morfreosboro', 
1      Tenn. 

92  !  Ward's  Seminary  for  Tonng  Ladies, 

NashTille,  Tenn. 
03    Mary  Sharp  College.  Wincbester,  Tenn . 

^      Andmv    'PpthaIa    CnllAirA.   TTuntArillA. 

, 

2 

f)5 

Tex. 
Baylor  Female  College,  Independence, 
Tex. 

Vmrmnnt  MAfli/wlipf.  f^Ainlnflrv  anH  Pa. 

m 

1 

4 

di 

1      male  CoUope,  Hontpelier.  Vt 
yj  j  Martha   Washington   College,  Abing- 
don, Va. 

)8  '  nnllina    TnntitniA.  "RtitAttmrt  finHncriL 

12 
ei 

6 

H) 

Va. 
Boanoke  Female  College,  Danville,  Va . 
Southern  Female  College,  Petersburg, 

Va. 
Bicbmond  Female  Institnte,  Richmond, 

Va. 

RiA.n-nf/in  "FAmftlA  SAininArv    SfAnnt/m. 

/I 

XI 

n 

2 

8 

f>. 

Q  '  Broaddns  Female  College,  Clarksburg, 
,      W.Va. 

4  '  W^inMiTiAin  FaiiuiIa  rnllAirA.  Vmr  lAkA. 

0 

Wis. 

a  "Maid  of  arts." 

fr  Includes  1  graduate  cum  laode. 

e  Desrees  not  specified. 

d  "Graduate  in  music." 

47  £ 


«  With  the  degree  of  "  ftill  graduate." 

/  ' '  English  graduate." 

g  With  the  degree  of  "  graduate." 
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1 

h 

Name. 

Location. 

o 

Superintendent. 

1 

II 

a 

o 

a 

^ 

1 

a 
S5 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Alabama  Institntion  for  the  Deaf 
and  Damb  and  tho  Blind. 

Talladega,  Ahi .. 

1860 

J.  H.  Johnson,  M.D. 

State 

(a) 

2 

Arkansaa  School  for  tho  Blind.. 

LittleRock.Ark. 

1850 

Otis  Patten 

State 

13 

3 

Institntion   for  the   Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Berkeley,  Cal... 

1860 

Warring    Wilkin- 
son. M.  A. 

State 

3 

4 

Institute  for  the  Sdncation  of 

CoIoradoSprings, 
Col'). 

1874 

J.  R  Kennedy 

State 

the  Mute  and  Blind,  e 



5 

G^rgia  Academy  for  the  Blind/ 

Macon,  Ga 

1852 

W.   D.   Williams, 
F.  W.Phillips,  M.D. 

State 

6 

6 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Edu- 

Jacksonville, Dl 

1849 

State 

40 

cation  of  the  Blind.* 

7 

Indiana  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  tho  Blind. 

Indianapolis,Ind 

1847 

W.B.  Wilson 

State 

23 

8 

Iowa  College  for  tho  Blind 

Vinton,  Iowa — 

1853 

Rev.  Robert  Caro- 

thers,  A.  M. 
Q«orgeH.  Miller.. 

State 

35 

0 

Kansas  Institation  for  tho  Edu- 

Wyandotte, Kans 

1868 

State 

6 

cation  of  the  BIhid. 

10 

Kentucky  Institution   for   tho 
Education  of  the  Blind. 

LouisriUo,  Ky  .. 

1842 

B.  B.  Huntoon,  ▲.M . 

State 

23 

11 

Louisiana    Institution   for  the 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

1871 

P.Lane 

State 

P 

Education  of  the  Blind  and  the 

Industrial  Homo  for  the  Blind. 

12 

Institution  for  the  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf-Mutes. 

Baltimore,  Md., 
(2588arat02ast) 

1872 

Frederick  D.  Mor- 
risen,  M.  a. 

(«) 

13 

Maryland  Institution  for  tho  In- 
struction of  the  Blind. 

Baltimore,  Md... 

1853 

Frederick  D.  Mor- 
risen,  M.  a. 

Corporation . 

19 

14 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind. 

Boston,  Mass.... 

1829 

Michael  Anagnos . . 

Corporation 
and  State. 

46 

15 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. . . 

Lansins,  Mich .. 

nt880 

J.  F.  McElroy 

State 

(a) 

la 

Minnesota  Institution  for   the 
Education  of  the   Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  BUnd. 

Faribault,  Minn. 

1866 

James  J.  Dow,  act- 
ing principaL 

Stat« 

10 

17 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind. 

Jackson,  Miss... 

1852 

Dr.  W.  S.  Langley . 

State 

7 

18 

Missouri  School  for  tho  Blind  . . . 

St  Louis,  Mo.... 

1851 

ProtJohn  T.Sib- 

State 

20 

19 

Nebraska  Institnte  forthe  BUnd* 

Nebraska   City, 
Nebr. 

1875 

J.^^VaSS^lS'.... 

SUte 

9 

20 

New  York  Stat«  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

BaUvia,  N.  Y... 

1868 

Rev.    Albert  D. 
Wilbor,  D.  p. 

State 

40 

21 

New  York  InstitnUon  for  tho 
Blind.* 

New  York,  N.Y. 
(34th  St.  and 
9th  avenue). 

Raleigh,  N.C.... 

1832 

William  a  Wait.. 

Corporation . 

60 

22 

North  Carolina  Institution  for 

1840 

Hesekiah  A.  Gud- 

Stote 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 

ger,M.  A.,  princi- 

Blind, p 

pal. 

23 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Columbus,  Ohio : 

1887 

G.X:Smead,M.A.. 

State 

61 

24 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind  q  . 
PennsylTonia  Institution  for  the 

Salem,  Oreg 

PhiladelphiA,Pa. 

1872 

State 

25 

1833 

'Wifliam"  ChaphC 

Corporation 

"37 

Education  of  the  Blind.* 

A.H. 

and  State. 

26 

South  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Cedar    Springs, 
&C. 

1855 

Newton  F.Walker 

State 

2 

27 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind*. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

1846 

J.  M.  Sturtevant.. 

State  and  cor- 
poration. 

11 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

for  1879.      

a  See  Table  XVHr. 

b  Music  is  also  taught. 

e  Pnnils  are  taught  mnaio  and  giyen  a  buaineas 

education. 
d  For  both  departments. 
«  Department  for  the  blind  not  yet  opened. 


/  These  statistics  are  for  1878,  the  latest  infonnft- 

tion  from  this  institution. 
g  Brush  maMng  is  also  taught. 
A  Basket  making  is  also  taught. 
{  Also  brush  and  hat  making. 
i  Instructors  only. 
k  Value  of  furniture. 
I  In  State  warrants. 
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to  inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
)6  no  or  none;  ....  indicates  no  answer. 


1 

0  2* 
P.® 

J* 

,1 

Employments  tangbt. 

Library. 

Property,  income,  Sec. 

1 
1 

n 

1 

l 

1 

••* 

1 

1 

1 
i 

4i 

a 

> 

Amoant  of  StAte  or 
municipal   appro- 
priatiou  for  the  last 
year. 

II 
1 

li 

M 
r 

• 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

Iff 

16 

ir 

18 

10 

20 

31 

22 

(a) 

139 
103 

" 

X 
X 

X 

X 

(a) 

*730 
150 

(a) 

(a) 

$20,000 
(a) 

(a) 

10,600 
(a) 

(a) 
$10,027 

1 

(c) 

X 

*$2;648' 



•9,615 
d38,648 

2 
3 

1 

4 

! 

182  j  X 
605  '^x 
666      X 

X 
X 

hx 

X 
•a. 
X 

... 

X 

.... 

X 
X 
X 

X 

600 

100 

80,000 
114.713 
374,644 
300,000 
100,000 
100,000 

48,000 

(a) 

250,000 

305,637 

(a) 
*30,000 

6,000 

250,000 

15,000 

351,813 

373,634 

13,500 
28,318 
30,000 
21,200 
11,140 
19,289 

ao.ooo 

4,250 

13,050 

80,000 

(a) 
8,000 

8,400 
33,000 

8,200 
035,000 
50,150 

125 

1,C97 

301 

648 

0 

0 

600 

5,200 

11,560 



10, 250       9, 802 

30,016  1  33,282 

30,300  [  28,781 

27,128  1  24.293 

11. 140  1    9, 640 

30. 648     22, 578 

6, 600       7, 200 

1 
4, 850       4. 587 

5 
6 

2,100 
1,000 

840 
1,200 

250 

25 

250 

2,842 

200 
100 

40 
100 

40 

50 
398 

7 

420 
139 

X 

»X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

ft  V 

X 

8 
9 

417 
57 

38 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

&x 
6x 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

10 
11 

n 

240 
081 

X 

mx 

6x 
bx 

2C.  462 
67.091 

25,5;i 

65,020 

(a) 
8,000 

8,000 
30,800 

6,705 
43,466 
103,034 

(a) 

40,235 


13 
14 
15 

*48  !    X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

MOO 

427 
1,200 

225 
1,330 

600 

40 
100 

65 
108 

0 
0 
0 

11,829 

8.000 

1A 

mx 

X 

17 

460  17  X 
39  ft* 

.... 

X 

** 

X 
X 

33,000 

8,200 

34,856 

114. 770 

18 
19 

454 
306 

X 

X 
X 

.... 

X 
X 

X 

bx 

20 
21 

043 
*30 

bx 

X 

♦500 

.... 

500,000 

83,000 

8,694 

86,694 

23 
?4 

)11   1 
45    t 

r  A 
7^ 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

1,000 

60 

205,000 
(a) 

110,000 

943,500 
(o) 

17,000 

C2],246 
({534 

0 

53,871  '  54,626 

d8,334  ,     (a) 

1 
17,224  ,  16,569 

25 
2fl 

J22    . 

X 

bx 

X 

1,141 

46 

27 

err  1«  also  taagbt.  r  Also  mat  and  bmsb  maldng,  carpet  weay- 

1  'in  1854  as  a  department  of  tbe  Mlcbi-  Ing,  basket  wofk,  Sic. 

stitatlon  for  tbe  Deaf  and  Domb  and    t  Actual  receipts  on  same,  $32,625. 

nd.  (  Including  sales  of  mercbandiao,  income  of 

>  $5,000  for  repairs.  legacy,  Sec 

latistics  are  for  tbe  year  1879. 

irily  oloaed  in  1879;  no  later  information 

td. 
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Name. 

Location. 

i 

Superintendent. 

k 

St 

i 

II 

•ss 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ff 

6 

Texas  Institntion  of  Learning 

for  the  Blind. 
Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
West  Virginia  Institution  for 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 

the  Blind. 
Wisconsin  Institution  fop  the 

Education  of  the  Blind. 

Austin,  Tex 

Staunton,  Va... 
Romnoy.W.  Va. 

Janesvllle,Wi8.. 

1858 
1P39 
1870 

1850 

Frank  Bainey 

Thomas  S.  Doyle, 

principal. 
John  Collins  Cov- 
eIl,M.  A,  principal. 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  C. 
Little,  A.  M. 

State 

State 

State 

State 

24 

6 

4 

22 

a  Since  September,  1874. 
b  Music  is  taught 
e  See  Table  XVIIL 

Mehobahduh.— Michigan  Institution  for  the  Bduoation  of  the  Deaf  and  Drmib  and  the  Blind,  Flint, 
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inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continued. 
^s  no  or  none ; indioates  no  answer. 


e 

t  afl 

M 

I' 
Q 

a 

9 


0483 
240 
50 


Employmenta  tangbt. 


10 


11 


Ix 


29C  '  {€)      X 

I        I 


13 


14 


13 


X     bx 


Library. 


16 


701 
100 
200 

1,100 


ir 


Property,  income,  &.c. 


P  a 
o  es 
u 
Urn 

III 


IS 


o  S 

lllifl^i 


20     $75, 000 


I 


(0 
(c) 

155,000 


19 

$18, 710 
(c) 
(c) 

/19,200 


20 


<2  . 

y 

o 
H 


21 


.IS 

fl  ♦5 

2g 


22 


$18,710  $19,910 
(i35,782  I   (c) 
d27,163    (c) 

18, 200  ,  18, 144 


d  Tbc«e  statistics  are  for  botb  departments  of  tbe  institntion. 

e  Also  carpet  wcavine. 

/  Includes  $1,200  specud  appropriation  for  boilding  purposes. 

artment  for  tbe  blind  remoTod  to  Lansing  and  named  Micbigan  Scbool  for  tbe  Blind. 
^  E 
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Table  XX^.—StaiisHcs  of  sdhooU  and  asylums  for  fetbU-minded  ehiidnn 

KoTB.~  X  indicates 


Name. 

Location. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

I 

2 
3 

Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles* 

Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. . . 
Indiana  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.. 

Iowa  State  Asvlum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Bdnoation  and 
Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Private  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Fee- 
ble-Minded Youth. 

Massachusetts  School  for  IdioUc  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth. 

nuiside  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble 
ChUdren. 

MinnesoU  School  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles. .... 

Idiot  Asylum,  Randall's  Uland 

Lake  ville.  Conn. 

Lincoln,  ni 

Knights  town, 

Glen  wood,  Iowa. 
Frankfort.  Ky.. 

Barre,Mass 

Boston,    Mass. 
(723  Eighth  St). 
FayviUe,Mass.. 

Faribault,  Minn. 
NewYork.N.Y. 
Syracuse.  X.Y.. 
Colambus,  Ohio. 

Media,  Pa 

1858 
18M 

1879 

1876 
1860 

1848 

1848 

1870 

1879 
1868 
1851 
1857 

1832 

Robert  P.  Knight,  ILD.. 

C.  T.Wilbur.  iLM.,lLD.  . 

J.W.White 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

0.  W.  Archibald.  M.  D.  . , 
iTohn   Q.    A.    Stewart, 

M.D. 

George  Brown,  M.D 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.... 

Mesdames  Knight  A  . 

Green. 
Dr.  George  H.  Knight..' 
Miss  Mary  0.  Dunpby..' 
H. B.  Wflbur, M.  D  ...... 

11 

New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots  .  

12 
13 

Ohio  InstituUon  for  the  Education  of  ImbecUe 

Youth. 
Pennsylvania   Training   School  for  Feeble- 

Minded  ChUdren.* 

Gustavos    A.     Doren,  ' 

M.D.                                    , 

Isaac  N.K6din.M.D.... 

*From  Report  of  the  Conunissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 

a  Articulation  is  taught.  s 

b  Various  industries  are  taught. 

c  Calisthenics  are  also  taught. 

d  Teachers  only. 

e  Number  dismissed  improved  up  to  the  close  of  1878. 
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0 ;  from  replies  to  inquiriea  hy  ike  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 

iches  taught 


Knmber  of  in- 
mates. 


Branches  taught. 


I 


O 


•I 
B 

OQ 


it 


I 


i 


47 
238 
43 


71 

46 

67 

6 

14 
119 


MS 
199 


10 


11 


19 


13 


14 


19 


16 


ir 


18 


63 

18 

53 

3 

8 
i92 

'218* 

117 


78 
431 

72 

160 
134 

64 

120 

9 

22 
<211 
289 
566 

316 


ax 


280 


if) 
(9) 
(*) 
'(V)* 


6x 


(6) 


el40 


$60,000 
12,000 

24,000 
83,964 


18,000 


6,000 


•750 
j201 

/458 


55,696 
92,945 

62,116 


19 


$60,000 
12,000 

24,000 
29,561 

36,500 

18,000 


5,05a 


53,305 
92,945 

63,143 


/Kindergarten  instniction  ia  given. 
0  Physical  exercises  are  given  and  fret  sawing  tftog^t. 
A  Dancing,  calisthenics,  and  fieuicy  work  are  tanght. 
iln  1878. 
Knmber  dismissed  improved  np  to  dose  of  1877. 
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City    and     Coosty    Indostrial 

School.* 
State  Reform  School 


Connecticat  Industrial    School 
for  Girla. 

Chicago  Industrial  and  Eeform 

SchooL 
Honse  of  the  Good  Shepherd  — 


Illinois  State  Reform  School 

Illinois   Industrial    School  for 
Gills. 

Honse  of  the  Good  Shepherd  — 

Indiana  Reformatory  Institution 
for  Women  and  Girls. 

Indiana  Honse  of  Refuge* 

Iowa  Reform  School 


Girls'  department  ot  the  Iowa 
Reform  School.* 

State  Reform  School 

Houseof  Refuge* 

Boys'  House  of  Refuge* 

Maine  State  Reform  School 


Honse  of  Refuge* . 


House  of  the  Good  Shepherd* . . . 
House  of  Reformation  and  In- 
struction for  Colored  Children.* 
Female  House  of  Refuge 


House  of  Reformation. 
Marcella  Street  Home. 


Penitent  Females'  Refuge* . 


Truant  School 

Truant  School 

Truant  School 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Lawrence  Industrial  School 

House  ofReformation  for  Juvenile 

Offenders. 
Plummer  Farm  School 


Hampden  County  Truant  School. 
State  Reform  Scnool 


Worcester  Tmant  School . 


Reform  School  for  Girls 

Detroit  House  of  Correction' 


Location. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Mcridenf  Conn 


Middletown,  Conn .. 


Chicago,  m. 
Chicago,  HI. 


PontiiiCjHl 

South  Evanston,  111. 


Indianapolis,  Ind . . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind . . . 


P1ainfleld,Ind. 
Eldora,  Iowa... 


Mt  Pleasant,  lowae. 

North  Tox>eka,  Eans . 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Portland,  Me 


Baltimore,  Md . 


Baltimore,  Md... 
Cheltenham,  Md . 

Hohester,  Md.... 


Boston,  Mass.. 
Boston,  Mass. . 

Boston,  Mass. 


Boston,  Mass , 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Fall  River,  Mass.. 
Lancaster,  Mass  . 


Lawrence,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass 


Salem,  Mass 

leld,: 
irough. 


Springfield,  Mass  . 
Westhoi       *    *" 


Worcester,  Mass . 


ControL 


3 

City  and  county. 
SUte 

Private,     aided 
by  SUte. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Roman  CathoUo. 


State.... 
Private  , 


Sisters    of    the 

Good  Shepherd. 

State 


SUte. 
SUte. 


SUte. 


SUte 

Municipal. 
Municipal. 
SUte 


SUte,  municipal, 
and  private. 

Roman  Catholic. 
SUto  and  munici- 
pal' 
Board  of  directors 


Municipal . 
Municipal  . 


Municipal . 
Municipal  . 
Municipal . 
SUte 


Municipal  . 
Municipal . 


Private. 

County . 
State  ... 


Municipal . 
Munioipid  . 


Superintendent. 


John  F.  McLaughlin. 
George  E.  Howe 


Charles  H.  Bond . 


Brother   Albion,    an-  , 

perior. 
Mother  Mary  Ang6- 

liqne,  snpenor. 

J.  D.  Scouller,  ic  D 

Mrs.  Flora  L.  Harwood 


Sister  Mary  of  St  An- 

selm,  superior. 
Sarah  J.  Smith 


T.J.Charlton. 
B.J.Miles.... 


LbD.Lewelling . 


P.CaldweU ! 

Thomas  Brennan 

Joseph  R.  Farringtun  .  j 

Robert  Jabes   Kirk-  ' 
wood. 

Rev.  John  Foley 

GreneralJohnW.Hom  ' 

Rov.  John  W.Comelins 


Guy  C.  Underwood. . . 
HoUisMBlackstone. 


Maria  Howland 

Guy  C.  Underwood . 


N.  Porter  Brown . 


Robert  B.  Risk.. 
Lorenxo  Phelps . 


Charles  A.  Johnson 

R. C.Barrett   

Bey.  Luther  H.  Sheldon 


B.  F.  Parkhurst . 


Near  Adrian,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

*From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 

a  In  1879. 

tThese  sUUstics  are  for  two  years  ending  September  80, 1880. 


Joseph  Nicholson . 
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S^nmber  ol 
teachers, 
fficen.  aii( 
issistants. 

I                Conditions  of  commitment. 

Means  taken  for  the  welfere  of  the 
tion. 

i 

^ 

< 

Other  conditions. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Ifl 

2 
10 

18 

Under  18 
7-16 

8-16 

Commitment  bv  conrt 

13 

Dismissed  on  "ticket  of  leave." 

2 

Danger  of  falling  into  habits  of 
vice. 

and  are  looked  after  once  in  six 
months;  if  not  doing  well  are 
reoaUed. 
Oood  homes  are  found;  they  are 
reguhwly    visited    and    corre- 
spondedirtth. 

083 

M 
5 

13 

6 

11 
9 

5 

Sand  over 

10-16 
Under  18 

15  and  over 

Under  16 

7-18 
5-16 

7-16 

Unml  V  oondnct ................... 

rJHmtTIAl  nffATIAAA  IWll V 

17one. 

•• 

Commitment  by  county  or  need 
of  protection. 

Commitment  by  city  court  for 
drunkenness  or  prostitution. 

Continual  oversight  given ;  if  not 
properly  cared  for  returned  to 
Ihe  school. 

Homes  nrovided  and  oversight 
had  as  long  as  possible. 

^nst  be  of  sound  mind........... 

2 

2 

Must  be  of  sound  mind  and  body. 
Must  be  of  sound  mind  and  body. 

Supplied  with    clothes    for   six 
months,  given  supervision  and 
privilege  to  return  when  out  of 
work. 

? 

6 

4 
8 

3 

86 

1 

2 

7 
3 

6-16 
5-18 
8-16 

6-18 

3-50 
6-16 

Under  18 

0-17 
7-16 

T 

Orphanage,  theft,  vagrancy,  Ac... 
Boys  committed  for  any  crime  ex- 
cept murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Boys  are  required  to  report  lialf 
yearly  and  are  visited  to  see  if 
properly  employed  and  cared  for. 

Desire  for  reformation -T-rrr,- 

_ 

By   magistrates'    courts   or    as 

boarders. 
Vagrancy,  incorrigible  or  vicious 

oondnct 

Vagrancy,  incorrigibility,  larceny, 
Xeslect  and  nauneriam 

Placed  in  good  homes  and  their 
interests  guarded  by  the  insti- 
.  tution  until  21  years  of  age. 

Their  wel&re  is  careftaUy  guarded 
by  an  agent  under  whose  charge 
they  are. 

Placed  at  service  or  returned  to 

Need  of  reformation 

8-15 
Average  10 

friends. 

Truancy 

11 

8 
o 

7-17 

8-16 
7-16 

7-16 

5-14 
7-17 

7-15 

Assistance  given  in  securing  situ- 
ations. 

Good  situations  secured  and  over- 

3 
2 

Vagrancy  and  petty  offences 

Truancy  ..^t....,., ....r^..^- 

sight  given. 
Betumed  to  friends  and  watched 
over  by  the  institution. 

15 

Visited  by  State  officers  under 
direction  of  superintendent  of 
the  poor. 

They  are  required  to  attend  school 
regularly. 

1 

Truancy 

ei    . 



None. 

c  Since  located  at  MitchellvlUe. 

d  Provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1879,  but 

not  opened  for  reception  of  pupils  until  1881. 
r  In  187a 
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36  Michigan  State  House  of  Correc- 
I      tlon  and  Reformatory. 

37  I  State  Reform  School 

38  Minnesota  State  Reform  School . 

39  j  House  of  Refuge* 


53 


St  Francis  Catholic  Protectory*  . 
New  Jersey  State  Reform  School . 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Newark  City  Home* 

House  of  Shelter 


40     State  Industrial  School . 

41 
42 

43 

44 

45 

46 
47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys — 
Catholic  Protectory  for  Girls  — 

New  York  State  Reformatory. . . 

Juvenile  House  of  Industry  of 
Brooklyn. 

Association  for  Befriending  Chil- 
dren and  Young  Girls. 

New  York  House  of  Refuge 


New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent 

Society. 
Westeni  House  of  RefVige 


Protectorate  and   Reformarory 

for  Destitute  Children. 
Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge*. . . 


Protectory  for  Boys , 

House  of  Refuge  and  Correction 
Girls*  Industrial  Home 


State  Reform  School  for  Boys*  . 

House  of  Refuge  and  Correction 
Pennsylvania  Reform  School*.. 
House  of  Refuge 


Sheltering  Arms* . 


Providence  Reform  School 

Vermont  Reform  School 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for 

Girls. 
Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for 

Boys.* 
Reform  School*  


Location. 


I        Control. 


Ionia,  Mich 

Lansing, Mich  ... 
StPauEMinn.... 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Manchester,  N.H... 

Denville,N.J 

Jamesburg, N.  J  ... 

Trenton,  N.J 

Verona^  N.  J 

Albany,  N.  Y.  (52 
Howard  st). 

Buflfalo,N.Y 

BuflMo,N.Y 

Elmira,N.Y 

New  Lots,  N.Y.  (East 

New  York). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(136  Second  ave.). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Randall's  Island) 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (7 

£.  88th  St). 
Rochester,  N.Y... 


UUca,  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio . 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Delaware,  Ohio.. 


Lancaster,  Ohio  . 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Morganza,Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wilkinsburgh,  Pa.. 

Providence,  R.  I. . . 

Yergennes,  Vt 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 

Waukesha,  Wis... 

Washington,  D.  C . 


State  , 


State  . 
State  . 


Municipal . 


State 

Roman  Catholic 
State 


Superintendent. 


Erwin    C.    Watkins, 

warden. 
Cornelius  A.  Gower. . . 
Rev.  J.  G.  RiheldofiTer  . 

John  D.  Shaffer 


John  C.Ray 

Bra  Seraphin,  o.  &  f  . .  • 
James  U.  R«iitmnD ' 

.1  Mrs.  Harriet  F.  Perry, 

matron.                   '    , 
.1  B.F.Howe , 

Municipal i  Mary  L.  Dare,  matron 


State 

Municipal  . 


Roman  Catholic . 
Roman  Catholic. 


State 

Municipal  . 
Private  — 
State 


Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hines . 
Mother  Mary  of  St. 

Bernard. 
Z.R.Brockway 


William  McTammany .  | 

Mrs.  Mary  CD.  Starr. 

president  i 

Israel  C.  Jones ; 


Municipal Mrs.  R.  P.  Hudson  . 

State Levis.  Fulton 


Roman  Catholic 

Municipal  and 
contributing 
membership. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Municipal 

State 


State  . 


Municipal . 
State  


Private  corpora- 
tion. 

Private 


State 

State 

Private  corpora- 
tion. 
State 


United  States... 


Brother  Hugh . 
Henry  Oliver . . 


Franciscan  Brothers.. 

W.  D.  Patterson j 

Rev.  Nathan  S.  Smiih. 

D.  D.  I 

Charles  Douglass 

Almon  A.  McDonald  ., 
G.  A.  Shallenberger  ..I 
J.  Hood  Laverty \ 


Mr&  Brunot,  president' 

Frank  M.  Howe i 

William  G.Fairbank.' 
MaryE.  RookweU....! 

William  H.  Sleep | 

Samuel  C.  MnUin I 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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Xomber  of 
teachen, 
fflcera,  an 


31 


2 
25 

23 

7 
12 
17 

18 

8 
8 
9 

22 

a9 


Conditiona  of  commitment. 


& 
< 


1ft- 

10-lC 
Under  10 

3-16 

8-17 

6-15 
8-16 

7-16 

5-18 

Ko  limit 


Other  conditions. 


Commitment  by  conrt 

Commitment  by  conrts  for  any 
offence  except  murder. 

Must  be  residentB  of  the  city  or 
connty  of  St.  Lonis  or  be  offend- 
ers against  the  United  States 
and  residents  of  llissoari. 


7-14 
16-30 
a-14 


Under  16 

13-21 
8-16 


4-16 
Under  16 


7-16 
9-15 

10-16 

10-16 
6-21 
7-16 


10-21 

10-16 

Under  16 

10-16 

7-16 


Committed  for  any  crime  except 
murder  or  manslaaghter. 

Committed  for  any  crime  except 
murder  or  manslaughter. 

Truancy,  vagrancy,  and  i>etty 
crime. 

Homelessness,  indigence,  Sm 


They  must  be  Boman  Catholic 

Crime 


In  need  of  reformation :  received 

on  voluntary  application. 
Yiolation  of  the  statutes 


Destitution  and  desire  to  reform. . 
Vagrancy,  disorderly  conduct,  &c. 


Homelessness,  vagrancy,  &c.. 


Lesser  crime  than  penitentiary 

crime. 
Must  be  sound  in  mind  and  body 


Commitment  by  magistrates* 
courts  for  various  offencM. 

Must  be  mentally  and  physically 
sound. 

Intemperance,  &o 


Vagrancy,  destitution,  petty 
crime,  &o. 


Incorrigibility  and  law  breaking. 


Means  taken  for  the  welfare  of  the 
inmates  on  leaving  the  iustitu- 
tion. 


10 


Good  homes  are  secured. 
Friendly  interest  shown  and  cor- 
respondence kept  up. 


Situations  in  good  fAmilies  are  pro- 
vided. 

General  soi>ervision  is  given. 

Effort  is  made  to  secure  suitable 
homes  for  them. 


Placed  in  good  homes. 


Betumed  to  friends  or  placed  in 
situations. 

Employment  found  and  parole 
supervision  maintained. 

Betumed  to  parents  or  guanlians 
when  14  years  of  age. 

Bestored  to  iViends  or  provided 
with  employment. 

Efforts  to  secure  good  places  are 
made  in  their  behalf  by  the  in- 
stitution, which  exercises  super- 
vision over  the  friendless  during 
minority. 

Placed  in  homes  and  receive  sood 
attention  from  the  institution. 

Placed  in  homes  and  given  super- 
vision and  care,  or  returned  to 
friends,  w  ho  are  required  to  show 
that  thej*  are  proper  p>eraons  to 
have  the  care  and  trainiug  of  the 
chUd. 

Betumed  to  fHends  or  sent  to  ser- 
vice. 

Bequlred  to  report  monthly  when 
released  upon  parole. 


Provide  homes  for  orphans  and 

correspond  with  them. 
Some  apprenticed ;  others  remain 

under  control  until  twenty -one 

years  of  age. 
Correspondence  held ;  assistance 

and  encouragement  given. 


On  probation  for  six  montha;  after- 
wards under  supervision  of  vis- 
iting agent. 

Placed  at  service  or  returned  to 
fHends. 


Placed  in  families,  given  supervis- 
ion,  and  retnmed  Ifnot  doing  well. 
Provided  with  homes. 

None. 


a  In  1878. 
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1 
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M 
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1 

1 
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Sex. 


City  and  County  Industrial  School* . . . 

State  Reform  School 

Conneoticnt  Industrial  School  for  Girls . 
Chicago  Industrial  and  Reform  School. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Illinois  State  Reform  School 

Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls. . . . 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Indiana  Reformatory  Institution  for 

Women  and  Girls. 

Indiana  House  of  Refuge* 

Iowa  Reform  School 

Girls*  department  of  the  Iowa  Reform 

SchooL* 

State  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuge* 

Boys' House  of  Refuge* 

Maine  State  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuge* 

House  of  the  (iood  Shepherd* 


148  I 
71  I 


109 
53 


41 
107 


85 
92 
44 
131 


76 


64 


177 


177 


'  51 
99 
15 
98 
23 
5 
34 
12 
64 

10 

18 

95 

9 


36 
105 
84 
11 
121 


112 
218 


58 


58 


53 


210 


8 


205 


67 

4 
64 

11 

0 

159 

12 


cl48 
25 
7 


29 
102 

31 

17 

194 

17 


65 
29 
106 

529 
18 

184 
17 


18 
153 


1,594 


177 
43 

177 
29 
22 

104 
23 
85 


786 

168 
40 

194 
33 
26 

138 
6 
40 


428 
471 

316 
109 
174 
100 
40 
258 


dl,467 


dell8 


House  of  Reformation  and  Instruction 
for  Colored  Children.* 

Female  House  of  Refuge 

House  of  Reformation 

Marcella  Street  Home 

Penitent  Females'  Refuge* 

Truant  School 

Truant  School 

Truant  School 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Lawrence  Industrial  School 

House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile 
Offenders. 

Plummer  Farm  School 

Hampden  County  Truant  School 

State  Reform  Scnool 

Worcester  Truant  School 

Reform  School  for  Girls 

Detroit  House  of  Correction* 

Michigan  State  House  of  Correction 
and  Reformatory. 

State  Reform  School 

Minnesota  StAte  Reform  School 

House  of  Reftige* 

State  Industrial  School '. 

St.  Francis  Catholic  Protectory* 

New  Jersey  State  Reform  School 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Newark  City  Homo* 

House  of  Shelter 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Girls 

New  York  State  Reformatory 

Juvenile  House  of  Industry  ot  Brooklyn 
Association  for  Befriending  Children 
and  Young  Girls. 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 

a  Of  those  committed  during  two  years. 

b  Also  1  unknown. 

c  This  nunil>erMa.Y  1,  1880,  which  decreased  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  42, 
owiu;;  to  a  dccidionof  the  court  that  certain  children  could  not  be  held  there. 


257 
150 


42 


160 
50 


46 
112 


0 
240 
145 


107 
307 


145 

0 

198 


330 
180 


180 
99 
120 
249 


111 

2 

134 


482 
71 


Race. 


14        13 


16 


160 


0 
41 
28 
148 


62 


42 


190 


25 


144 


179 
41 


141 


160 
55 


164 
34 
116 
249 
190 
0 


284 

^106 

194 

114 

40 
220 

31 
131 

22 


25 

469 

70 


16 


0 
177 


Nativity. 
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155 


173 


133 


155 


206 

99 

115 

224 
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264 
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21 


25 
161 
70 
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25 
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15 


25 


16 


5 
25 


13 
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15 
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41 
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15 
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50 
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0 
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2 

14 
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X 

X 

1 

13 



40 
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90 
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40 

X 
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X 
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X 

! 
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95 

63 

64  112 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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Co 
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\ 
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1 

1 

1        0          0 

X 

X 

r 
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J 

! 

X     1 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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1 
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1 

6 
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dlOO 
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386 
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1 
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dOf  tbone  committed  during  the  year. 

e  xMso  9  Indians. 

/  A  l«o  6  unknown. 

y  llace  and  nativity  of  10  not  reported. 


Name. 


I 
I 

1 
1 


11 


New  York  House  of  Refuge ... 

New    York    MagcUden  benevolent 

Society. 

TreBtem  House  of  Befuge 

Protectorate  and  Bef ormatory  for  Dee- 

titute  Children. 

Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge* 

Protectorate  for  Boys 

House  of  Refbge  and  Correction* 

Girls' Industrial  Home 

State  Reform  School  for  Boys* 

House  of  Reftige  and  Correction 

Pennsylvania  Reform  School* 

House  of  Refuge 

Sheltering  Arms* 

Providence  Reform  School 

Vermont  Reform  School 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys* . 
Reform  School* 


667 
166 


107 
61 

247 
70 

146 


121 
22 

n> 

108 
63 


Present  inmatea. 


13 


149 


182 


92 
87 

235 
75 

139 


113 
28 
88 

102 
53 


Sex. 


13 


624 


465 
35 

172 
200 
100 
0 
514 
177 
271 
376 


199 
108 
28 
429 
159 


Race.  Nativity. 


S 


14 


128 
58 


127 
0 


49 


15 


687 
53 


558 
35 


16 


21 
249 


41 
123 


106 
233 
a212 
170 
270 


ly 


8 


1 


18 


19 


79 


0284      ao4 


15 
16 

a35 
7 
42 

171 


120 

106 

417 

79 


95  I      26 


19  1 

'ii' 


a236 

M47 

168 

475 


all 
623 
144 

24 


31  ' 

38 

31  I 

32  I 


a56 
e843 


e42 


30  I 
9 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
a  Of  those  committed  during  the  year. 
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for  1880,  ^c— Continued, 
lea  taogH 


Present  inmates. 

Studies. 

literate 

when 

omitted. 

a 

1 
11 

1 

5 

1' 

1 

s 

1 

1 

5 
1 
1 

1 

1 

f 

5 

( 

1 

j 

i 

o 

J 

kk 

fi 

1 

1 

1 

& 

99 

23 

24 

2S 

36 

ay 

38 

30 

30 

31 

33 

83 

34 

35 

36 

87 

38 

80 

0226 

a286 

al55 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

RT 

5** 

1 

43 

182 

347 

89 

162 

X 

X 

X 

53 

' 

54 

2 

165 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

5^ 

1      1 

56 

10 

17 

73 

30 

30 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

.... 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

.]!.i"'*-' 

X 

57 

5!^ 

-1 

.( 
J 

•i 

59 

I) 

eo 

65 

"is" 

106 

45 

34 

204 

60 

.... 

61 

X 

6-^ 

63 

"■*l.... 

'.*.;:t"" 

64 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X        V 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

6r> 

28 

12 

140 

20 

X 
X 

X 

X 

.... 

66 

68 
41 

280 
43 

67 

22 

" 

68- 

b  NatiTity  of  7  not  reported. 
e  Also  44  unknown. 
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1 

1 
1 

«« 

1 

1 

a 

5 

1 
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1 

2 

tk 

a 

'a 

.3 

a 

i 
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1 

40 



41 

42 

43 

44 

45 



X 

46 

47  48 

49 

" 

51 '52 

1 

1 

City  and  Connty  IndnstrUl  School*  .... 
State  Refonn  School 

2 

X 

X 
X 

....       X 
X 

1 

3 

Connecticnt  Ihdiutrial  School  for  Girls. 
Chicago  Indnstiial  and  Reform  School. . 

X 

X 

X     1-      - 

4 

X 

X 

.... 

5 

Ilonfte  of  the  GIi>od  Shepherd 

1 

X 

X 

V 

y^ 

B 

Iliinoie  State  Reform  School 

X 
X 

1 

X 

X 

X  L. 

7 

IllinoU  Indastrial  School  for  Girls 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

I 

X     1     X* 

8 

:::::::: 

X        .... 

0 

Indiana  Reformatory  Institution   for 

Women  and  Girls. 
Indiana  House  of  Refticre* 

X 

... 

.... 

.... 

X 

X 

X            X 

10 

X 

X 

1 

11 

Iowa  Reform  School 

(/) 

X 

""l"" 

V      1 

...  |!'.I" 

12 

Girls*  department  of  the  Iowa  Reform 

School.* 
State  Reform  School 

::::    - 

1 

13 

1  . 

14 

House  of  Reftiffe* 

X 

(g) 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

X    1    X 

15 

Bova'  House  of  Refuse* 

X     1     X     , 

16 

Maine  State  Reform  School 

X 

(i) 

X 

X 
X 

*x"t:::' 

17 

House  of  Refuge* 

18 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd* 

• 

19 

House  of  Reformation  and  Iiistruction 

for  Colored  Children.* 
Female  House  of  Refuge 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

?0 

X 

21 

1 

22 

Marcella  Street  Home 

""\" ' 

23 

Penitent  Females*  Refuge* 

1 

X 

X     1 

24 

Truant  School 

1 

?.'> 

Truant  School 

..  1. .. 

2fi 

Truant  School 

....!.... 

27 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

. ... 

1 

::::;;.; 

Jbx 

28 

Lawrence  Industrial  School 

1 

29 

House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Of- 
fenders. 
Flummer  Farm  School 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

....       X 

1 

30 

! 

31 

Hamnden  Countv  Truant  School 

1 

X 
X 
X 

3? 

State  Reform  School 

X 

(0 

33 

"Worcester  Truant  School 

....!.... 

1 

34 

Reform  School  for  Girls 

1 

.--.1 

3f> 

Detroit  House  of  Correction* 

X 

X 

X 

....).... 

1 

3ff 

Michigan  State  House  of  Corrootion  and 

Reformatory. 
State  Reform  School 

X 

....!---- 

' 

37 

X 

X 

i 

38 

Minnesota  State  Reform  School 

X 
X 

nx 

X 
X 

X 
X 

39 

House  of  Refuge* 

X 
X 

X 

1 

40 

State  Industrial  School 

! 

41 

St  Francis  Catholic  Protectory* 

X 
ox 

4? 

New  Jersey  State  Reform  School 

43 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Newark  City  Home* 

X 



X 

44 

X 

X 

4S 

House  of  Shelter 

X 

X 

46 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys 

X 

---  f 

47 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Gins  . , 

48 

Kew  York  State  Reformatory 

X 

.... 

q^ 

X 

X 

49 

Juvenile  House  of  Industry  of  Brooklyn 
Association  fbr  BefiriendingChUdrenand 
Young  Girls. 

•lO 

X 

'•'■\--'- 

X 

1 

1 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  /  Also  mechanical  engineering,  hat  making,  and 
for  1870.  manufacture  of  clothing. 

a  Includes  expenditure  for  hullding.  a  Also  hasket  making. 

b  Kumhcr  up  to  close  of  year  1878.  a  Total  cost  to  city ;  actual  expenditure,  $27«29i. 

e  In  1878.  i  Also  basket  making  and  manufacture  of  peari 

d  Total  income.  buttons. 

e  These  statistics  are  for  two  years,  ending  Sep-  j  Receipts  from  printing, 
tembcr  30, 1880. 
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20  27 
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X 
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__ 
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82  85 
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3  17 
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45  00 
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18,600 
89,016 
43,875 
27,495 

n  AIR 
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1,653 
2,933 

"*85* 

1,525 
1,000 

84 
0 

4 

X 

X 

( 

X 

X 

(fn 

X 

X 

X 

625 
268 

60J 
75 

800 

300 

700 

0 

100 
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*'*'o' 

83  29 

87  00 
106  18 
112  29 

X 

X 

X 

i  18;243 

0     24.000 

H 

693 
1,500 

X 

1"" 

X 

4,000 
16,418 
3,230 
1,600 
17.600 
6,147 
8,900 

6,308 

*:;*: 

106  13 

:: 
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1,104 

101 

1,425 

130 

18 

5,506 

270 

80 

***25* 

75 

1.500 
650 
550 

745 

0 

25 
50 

44 

249  60 
129  00 
100  00 

203  49 

15  00 
*88  56 
43  00 

71  05 

1, 

1, 

1, 

?, 
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0 
0 

193  96 
184  08 

43  44 
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49,186 
1.636 

R, 

50 
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26,311 
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300 
30 

813,928 

^?\ 
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X 

X 

X 
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2,384 

2,312 

469 

4,lfe7 

1,021 

LOOfl 

121  77 
100  00 

82  02 

47,280 

32.903 
87,679 
83,883 
12,000 

31, 

X 

"'io' 
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2,300 
900 
600 
280 
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X 

X 

.... 

X 
X 
X 
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140  00 
100  00 

29  66 
88  00 

7, 

6, 

X 
X 
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X 

X 

X 
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148 
256 
583 

70 
63 
90 
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260 
200 
425 

""io* 

26 
25 

78  97 

44  42 

20,729 
8,663 

22.372 
2.883 

11, 

X 

1 

X 

97  00 
67  25 

16  40 
24  23 

^, 

X 

(p) 

X 

........ 

77 

961 

8,020 

68,500 

X 

994 
800 

200 
120 

84.000 
12,000 

63, 

0 

X 

X 

t  There  U  a  hosiery  department  in  which  girls 

are  employed. 
I  Sleighs  are  manofi&ctared. 
m  Also  manufacture  of  cigars, 
n  Also  cabinet  making,  painting,  manufacture  of 
toys  and  tin  ware. 


0  Also  briek  making. 
p  Type<4etting  and  electrotyping  are 
9  Also  foundry  work,  manufacture 
ware,  and  plumbing. 
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New  York  Homie  of  Befage 

New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent  Society 

TV— ^-rn  TToTi^P  of  Tv^f-ntrr' 

ri-LLLi-;.i;-;  .:■•':.  i:.  -■,-■  -'--j  for  Des- 
titute ClitldrcQ. 

Cincinnati  House  of  Kefuge* 

l*rotectory  for  Boys 

Hon  so  of  "Refujro  and  Correction* 

(rirls'  Industrial  Home 

J^tate  Reform  School  for  Boys* 

House  of  Kefuge  and  CoiTCCtion 

I'riinsylvania  Reform  School* 

Uous^e  of  Kefugo - 

Shclt^iTing  Arms*.. 

I*r<)  videnco  Reform  School 

Vennont  Reform  School 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Oirla  .. 
Wisconsin  Industrial  School  lor  Boys*-. 
Itefonn  School* 


40  41 


43 


43  44 

I 


45 


46 


47  48 


49 


50 


^1 


J. 


I 


51  352 

1   I 

X   I  X 

X   |... 


*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edacation  for  1879. 

a  Income  from  all  sources. 

b  Also  engineering  and  wire-woik. 

e  Also  engineeiing,  gas  making,  telegraphy,  and  music 

MEMORAMDA. 


Name. 


Girls*  department  of  the  Iowa  Re- 
form School. 

Girls' House  of  Reftige 

St.  Alphonsus'  House  of  Refuge 

Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

House  of  Industry 

State  Reform  School 


Location. 


Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 

New  Orleans,  La. . 
New  Orleans,  La. . 
Orange  Grove,  Md . 


Boston, 
Manchester,  N.  H 


Remarks. 


Now  permanently  located  at  MitcheUrilleb. 

Ko  information  received. 
No  information  received. 
Name  changed  to  Female  House  of  RoAige; 

see  Hchester. 
For  adult  male  and  female  prisoners. 
Name  changed  to  State  Industrial  ScbooL 
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180,  ^c— Continued. 

.aaght 


ndastries. 

8 

« 

1 

If 

Library. 

i 

1 

1 

p  s 

a-9 

L       . 

1 

1 

, 

1 

1 

1 
5| 

(2 

s 

Cfl 

H 

^ 

jS-^ 

^ 

M 

< 

< 

< 

H 

1  57 

58  59 

60 

tfl 

tf9 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

60 

.1     X 

1 

X 

19, 457 

75 

3,712 

169 

$152  79 

$44  37 

$112, 610  i32.  703 

51 

X 
X 

350 
1,150 

10 
110 

102  68 
140  92 

37  29 
33  39 

5,955 
85,721 

2,161 
20.231 

5^ 

.... 

X 

5,682 

75 

53 

500 

0 

3,154 

03,267 

54 

x 

4,141 

70 

2,000 

50 

205  75 

5ft 

56 

....1--- 

1,203 
632 

275 

0 

54  00 

49  78 

6,'i55 

5,675 

57 

X 

75 

52,767 

58 

8,166 
605 

1,934 

0 

dl23  93 

63,677 
20,025 

80,920 

fW 

80 

250 

250 

130  00 

60 

1 

y 

3  713 

70 

195 

0 

dlOO  22 

fao  703 

4,000 

61 

,::::i::::i 

::::  '^ 

13,600 

87 

30,000 

153  60 

33  30 

76,699 
1,163 

16.620 

67! 

1 

3M18 

..:.?7.. 

63 

1.... 

2,967 

400 

23,166 

64 

619 

75 

880 

56  19 

18,369 

3,709 

«5 

X 

241 

500 

200 

130  00 

7  25 

8,315 

600 

66 

X 

1,826 

775 

500 

100  86 

42,866 
28,892 

67 

.... 

X 

885 

157  27 

68 

d  Including  salaries. 

e  Also  manufacture  of  stockings. 

/Exclusive  of  saluies  and  permanent  improvements. 


MEMORANDA. 


me. 

Location. 

Remarks. 

c  Protectory 

ol 

'Westchester,K.Y. 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Charleston.  &C... 
Nashville,  Tenn... 
Galveston, Tex  ... 

No  information  received. 
No  information  received. 

The  white  and  colored  departments  of  this 
institution  have  been  united  under  one 
superintendent. 

A  city  prison. 

No  information  received. 

»n ................. 

Home. 

ttory 

No  information  received. 
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Past  1.— Homes  akd  asylums  for  obphah  or  dbfrkdemt  children. 


Asylam  for  Girls 

Paoiflo  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylnm  and  Home  Society 

St.  Boniface's  Orpnan  Asylum 

St.  Catharine's  Orphan  Asylnm 

St.  James'  Asylum 

Atlanta  Benevolent  Home 

Methodist  Orphans'  Home 

St.  Joseph's  Orphanage 

White  Bluff  Female  Orphanage 

Swedish  Orphan  Asylum 

Newsboys'  and  Bootblacks'  Home 

Nursery  and  Half-Orphan  Asylum 

Protestant  Deaconess's  Orphan  Home ., 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum 

Evansville  Orphan  Asvlum 

Ladies'  Auxiliary  Orphan  Asylum  Society 

German  Orphan  Asylum 

Kansas  Orphan  Asylum 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

Presbyterian  Orphans^  Home  Society  of  Louisville 

Orphans'  Home  Society 

Half-Orphan  Asylum 

Newsboys'  Lodging  Home 

St.  Louis  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Mary's  Catholic  Orphan  Boys'  Asylum 

Orphans' Home 

Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society 

Johns  Hopkins  Colored  Orphan  Asylum 

Kelso  Orphan  Home 

St.  Anthony's  Asylum 

St.  James'  Home  for  Homeless  Children 

St.  Paul's  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Peter's  Asylum  for  Female  Children 

Shaw's  Asylum  for  Mariners'  Children 

Home  for  Young  Women  and  C  hildren 

N.  E.  County  Home  for  Orphan  and  Homeless  Children. 

St^  Anthony 's  Male  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Vincenrs  Orphan  Home 

Orphan  Asylum 

German  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Southern  Methodist  Orphan  Home 

Street  Boys'  Home 

Nevada  Orphan  Asylum 

Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Michael's  Orphan  Asylum 

Children's  Home 

Davenport  Female  Orphan  Institute 

Orphans'  Home 

St.  Vincent's  Home  for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Boya . .. 

Catholic  Home 

Church  Charity  Foundation 

St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum 

Home  of  the  Friendless   

St.  Johnland 

Children's  Home . 


Montefiero  Widow  and  Orphan  Benefit  Societv 

St.  Vincent's  Home  for  Homeless  Boys  of  all  Oocupations 

Union  Home  and  School 

St.  John's  Orphanage 

St.  Joseph's  Asylum  and  House  of  Providence 

Home  for  the  Friendlsss  and  Female  Guardian  Society 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Orphans'  Home 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum 

Bridgewater  Soldiers*  Orphan  Home 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

Church  Home 

Home  for  the  Friendless • 

Mount  Joy  Soldiers' Orphan  School 

St.  Paul's  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

Women's  Christian  Association  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny. . 

Orphans'  Home  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 

Home  for  Friendlosa  Children 

Orphans' Farm  School ., 


Los  Angela  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
Hartford,  Coon. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Atbuita,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Waahington,  6». 
White  BliilC  G*. 
Andover,  HL 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  HI. 
Jacksonville,  HL 
Springfield,  HL 
Evansville,  Ind. 
EvansviUe,  Ind. 
Evansville  Ind- 
Dubuque,  Iow&. 
Leavenworth,  Kiusa. 
Leavenworth,  Kaaa. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
La  Tdche,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Bath,  Me. 
Baltimoie,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Jamaica  Plain,  : 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Winchendon,  I 
Detroit,  Mich. 
East  Saginaw,.  Mich. 
Marquette,  Mich. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Hannibal,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Virginia  City.  N-v. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Jersey  Citv,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Bath,  N.  T. 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Brookljm,  N.  Y. 
Bufl&ilo,  N.  Y. 
Buflhlo,  N.  Y. 
Canandaigna,  X.  Y. 
Greenbusn,  N.  Y. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Long  Island,  K.  Y. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Bridgewater,  Pa. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Lancast<>r,  Pa. 
Mount  Joy,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Rochester,  Pa. 
Wilkes.Ba^^^  Pa. 
Zeltenoplo,  Pa. 
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Table  XXII. — List  of  homes  and  Mylumafor  orphanSf  j-o, — Continned. 


Name. 


Locfttioii. 


Past  1.— Hombs  ahd  asyluic8,  d:c.— Continaed. 

Home  for  Friendless  and  Destitate  Ghfldren 

Hebrew  Orphan  Society 

Palmetto  Orphan  Home...- 

Leath  Orphui  Asylmn 

MemphiBBethel 

St.  Peter's  Orphan  Asylum 

Lynohborg  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Friends' Asylom  for  Colored  Oiphans 

Si  John's  Orohanage 

Washington  City  Orphan  Asylnm 

PaBT  2.— INFAUT  ABTLUMfl. 

[nfant  Fonndling  Asylum 

St  Yinoent's  Iniant  and  Foundling  Asylum 

St  Ellzabetfa's  Home  for  Colored  Infants 

>t.  Yinoent's  In£int  Asylnm 

S'ew  York  Foundling  Asylnm  Society 

>t.  Baiiiabas  Day  Nursery 

?t.  Yinoent's  Home 

Pabt  3.— Indubtbial  schools. 

ndustrial  Home  or  Home  for  the  Friendless 

^ys' Industrial  School 

^irls*  Industrial  School 

Hind  Girls' Industrial  Home 

rirls' Industrial  Home 

Ddustrial  School  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

t.  Joseph's  Industrial  School 

t.  Mary's  Academy  and  Industrial  School 

adusmalHome *. 

Tew  York  House  uid  School  of  Industry 

Yee  Sewing  School 

'ennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women 

ennsylrania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men 

t.  Bose's  Industrial  School 


Newport,  K.  I. 
Charleston,  S.C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Lyncnburg^a. 
Richmond,  va. 
Washington,  B.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Covington,  Ky. 
LouisvUle,  Ky. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Savannah,  0a. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
BuflSilo,  N.  Y. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
New  York.  N.Y. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Table  XXII. — Memoranda. 


Name. 


Location. 


Bemarks. 


ORFHAM  HOMES  AXD  ASTLUMS. 

ome  of  the  Friendless 

-phana*  Home 

^mporsry  Home  for  the  Destitute 

.  Paul's  "female  Orphan  Asylum  or  Indus- 
trial School. 

>me  for  the  FriendlMS 

mie  for  the  Homeless 

lion  Bethel  and  Newsboys'  Home , 

.rolina  Orphan  Home 

IKDDSTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 

eble  Chapel  Sewing  School....* 

otestant  IndustrlafSehool 

Instrial  Sohool 

iladelphlA  Lying-in  Charity  and  Nurse 
School. 


EvansviUe,  Ind 

Frankfort  Ky 

Boston,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Kocheeter,  N.  Y 

TJtica,N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Spartanburg,  S.  C . . . 

Portland,  Me 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio 
PhihidelphiaTPft.... 


A  home   for  unfortunate  and 

friendless  women. 
Closed. 

In  no  sense  educational. 
See  St  Paul's  Industrial  School, 

Parts. 
Exclusively  a  home  for  old  ladiesu 
A  home  for  aged  women. 
In  no  sense  educational. 
Reported  as  suspended  in  1879;  no 

further  information  received 


Closed. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Table  XVIL 
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Table  XKUI,— Statistics  of  art  insiruetum  for  1879-^;  from 
PABT  I.— INSTITITTI0N8  AFFORDIKQ  ABT  IKSTKUC 


Ifame. 


Location. 


By  whom  owned. 


"S 


By  whom  fimnd«d. 


School  of  Design  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  As- 
sociation. 

Yale  School  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 


Illinois  Indostrial  UnlTer- 
sity. 

Art  Schools  of  Chicago 
Academy  of  Design. 

Art  Schools  of  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 


Classes  of  the  Chicago  So- 
ciety  of  DecoratiTe  Art. 


Decorative  Art  Society, 
Instruction  Department 

Maryland  Institate 
Schools  of  Art  and  Do- 

LNightSchoolofDe. 
sign. 

2.  Day  School  of  Art 
and  Design. 
Lowell  School  of  Practical 
Design.  0 

Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Depart- 
ment of  Aromtecture. 

Massachusetts  Kormal 
ArtSchooL 


Schools  of  Drawing  and 

Fainting,   Museum    of 

Fine  Arts. 
Art  Classes  of  Smith  Col- 

legeu 
Art  Association,  Drawing 

Classes. 


Worcester  County  Free 
Institute  of  Inausttial 
Science. 

St  Louis  School  and  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts, 
Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

Manchester  Art  Associa- 
tion. 


San  Francisco^  Cal. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Champaign,  111  — 
Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 


The  Art  Associa- 
tion. 

Corporation  of 
Yale  College. 


Illinois  Industrial 
University. 

Corporation  of 
Academy  of  De- 
sign. 

The  Academy 


1873 
1864 


51870 
1869 


Chicago,  m . 


The  Society. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass... 


Boston,  Mass.. 
Boston,  Mass.. 

Boston,  Mass.. 


Maryland  Institute 
Maryland  Institute 

Maryland  Institute 

Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Tech- 
nology. 

Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Tech- 
nology. 

BytheState 


Northampton, 

Mass. 
Springfield, 


Worcester,  Mass .. 


St  Louis,  Mo. 


Manchester,  K.  H. 


The  committee... 

By  tiie  college  ... 
The  association.. 

By  the  corporatUm 


Washington  Uni- 
versity. 


The  Art  Associa- 
tion. 


1879 

1877 

1878 
1848 

1848 

1860 
1872 

<fl861 

1S73 

1876 

1877 
1879 

186S 

1874 

1871 


The  Art  AasodatloB  ..| 
Augustas  K.  Street. .. 

The  State 

The  Academy 

Citisens  of  Chioafo. 
Ladies  of  Chicago.. 


CitisMis  of  BaltimoTO.. 
Maryland  Institute ... 

Maryland  Institate  ... 

Maryland  Institate  ... 

Trustee  of  Lowell  In- 
stitute. 

William  B.  Sogecs 
andotbera. 

^ytbeStttte 

Pennaaent  oommittoe 
of  dtizena. 

Tmstees 

B.  C.  Gsrdnar,  W.  & 
Shurtleii;  WOHaa 
Bice,  and  oCbcra. 

John  B<^nftau 


Washington  Univsnii^ 


William  W.  Cotbon, 
F.  Freiush,  H.  W. 
Herrick,  andothsn. 


aEzpenses  of  school  in  excess  of  income  firom  tuition  fees  met  by  Amds  of  the  Art  u 

5  University  founded  in  1867,  school  of  architecture  in  1870,  art  gallery  in  1874,  school  d  desigD 

in  1676. 
cThis  course  of  finee  instruction,  open  to  both  sexes,  is  provided  by  the  trustee  of  the  LoweQ 

sad  Is  in  the  rooms  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 
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repUei  to  Uiqumet  hjf  ike  UnHed  8iaU»  Bwrtau  of  Eduea^Um, 
TION,  INCLTJDING  ALL  TEAINIErG  IN  nmUSTIOAL  ABT. 


Purpose  of  institii* 
tion. 


^ 


Income  for  last  year. 


Amomit. 


Source. 


Kxpenditnre  for  la«t  year. 


Amount. 


Oblect. 


10 


11 


Isstnictian  in  art. 


$3,169  45 


Tuition  fees.. 


Technical  and  criti- 
cal instniction  in 
tbeartaofdeaiffn, 
painting,  scn^t* 
nre,  and  aroni- 
tectnre. 

To  edacate  arohl- 
tects  and  indoa- 
tcial  dedgnera. 

The  foandmg  and 
maintenance  of 
schools  of  art. 

Instmetionindnnr- 
ing,  painting,  and 


Toinstraotandaid 
workera  in  deoo- 
ratiTeart 

Training  in  artistic 

indosmea. 
rbe  promotion  of 

mecnanio  arta. 

Traininginelement* 
ary  «nd  mechan- 
ical  drawings 

DstmeticMiinarftW- 
iaz  and  painting. 

framing  In  practi- 
cal  designing  for 
manofactores. 

*boroagh  instrao- 
tion  in  aroliiteo- 
tiire.s 

raining  aohool  for 
teachers  of  indos- 
trial  drairing. 

i8traetionindrair« 
ing  and  painting. 

istmetionindraw- 
ing  ai^  painting. 
9  pranoie  knowl* 
edge  and  skill  in 
art. 

-aetical    apnUoa- 
taon    ot    ainence 
uid  art  to  tiie  in- 
lostrial  arts, 
t  education 


$86^000 


s: 


5,800  00 
200  00 
000  00 


Bndowment. 
Donations..., 
All  other... . 


1,807  80 
862  15 


6,400  00 
800  00 
200  00 
100  00 


Salaries  and  wages. .. ) 

liaterial  for  instmo-  > 

tion.  ) 

Salaries  and  wages. ..  1 

BemUrs,  etc 

Coileotions > 

Material  for  instmc- 
tion.  J 


10,000 


(f) 


^630,000 


promote  know], 
dge  and  skill  in 
ft. 


2,400  00 
2,800  00 

823  00 
666  00 
635  00 

287  00 


Tuition  fees.. 
Donations.... 


Tuition  fees 

Donations 

Members' dues.. 

Commissions  on 
sales. 


3,000  00 
1.752  42 


3,000  00 


State 
All  01 


ler  sources 


The  Lowell  ftind. 


{* 


8,006  75 
025  00 


7,087  20 


Tuition  fees 

State  appropria- 
tion. 

Tuition  fees  and 
donations. 

Tuition  fees 


60  00 
8,006  54 


:^ooooo 
:  2,000  00 


Donations.... 
All  other  sources 


850  00 
1,250  00 

8,100  00 

1,83100 

750  00 

265  00 


Kent,  ete ■ 

Collection  and  mate- 1 

rial  for  instruction. 
Salaries  and  wages. .. , 
Salaries  and  wages. 

Bents,  etc 

Material  for  instmc- 1 

tion. 


2,450  00 
574  62 


8,000  00 
8,850  00 


Salaries  and  wages...  ] 
Material  for  instruc- 
tion. ! 


Salaries  and   material 
for  instruction. 


Salaries  and  wages. 


{* 


060  OO 
8,120  00 
2,12154 

5,968  60 
1,24188 


Endowment. 
Donations.... 


W 


000  00 
000  00 


Donations 

All  other  sources 


260  00 


All  sources.. 


505  96 

1,426  56 

98  69 


Salaries  and  wages. ..  1 
Bentf  etc.. ...........  I 

Material  for  instmc-  f 

tion.  j 

Salaries  and  wages. ..  ) 
Material  for  instmc- > 

tion,  etc.  ) 
Salaries,  etc 


Salaries  and 
Bent, 
Mate] 
tion. 


ies  and  wages...*) 

,  repairs,  etc I 

trial  for  instmc-  \ 


I  2, 


050  00 


All  purposes. 


8,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 


Salaries  and  wages. ..  1 

Collections ( 

Material  for  instmo*  f 
tion.  j 


141  23 
107  2C 


Bent 

Collections . 


10 

U 

12 
13 

14 
15 


16 

17 

department  of  architecture  established  in  1865,  opened  for 


SDtate  of  founding  "The  Institute; 

denta  In  1868. 

Full  courses  occupy  four  years  each. 

'  Aa  thia  is  only  one  of  sereral  departments  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  it  is  not  possible  to  make 

it  a  aeparate  financial  statement 
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Kame. 


Location. 


9 


By  whom  owned. 


Bj  whom  fbnnded. 


18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 


The  Free  School  of  De- 
sign of  the  Brooklyn 
Art  Association. 

Cornell  University, 
courses  in  architectore, 
mechanic  arts,  engineer* 
ing.  etc. 

Art  Students'  League 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.... 
Ithaca,  N.Y 


Stockholders 

ComeUUniTersity 


1861 
1866 


Stockholders . 


New  York,  N.  Y  . .  Members. 


CooperTTnion  ArtSchools:  b 
L  Woman's  Art  School . 


2.  The  Free  SchoolofAjt 
Ladies'  Art  Association  . . 

Society  of  Decorative  Art 


National  Academy  of  De- 
sign. 

School  of  Design,  Yassar 
College. 

College  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Syracuse  University. 


ign  I 
Cine 


University  of  Cincinnati. 


Women's    Art   Museum 
Association. 


School  of  Design,   Ohio 

Mechanics'  Institute. 
Columbus  Art  School 


31 


Toledo  University  of  Arts 
and  Trades. 


Franklin  Institute  Draw- 

ingClasses. 
Art  Classes  of  the  Penn- 

Slvania   Academy    of 
eFine  Arta. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
New  York,  N.Y.. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 
P9ughkeepsie,N.Y 
Syracuse^  N.Y... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 
Columbus, Ohio ... 

Toledo^ Ohio  ^.... 


Trustees  of  Cooper 
Union. 

Trustees  of  Cooper 

Union. 
The  Association  .. 


The  Society. 


Corporation  of  Aca- 
demicians. 

Yassar  College.... 

Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. 

City  of  Cincinnati. 


Ladies  of  Clnoin- 

XMtL 


The  Institute 

Columbus  Art  Aa- 
sodation. 


Trustees  of  Uni- 
versity. 


PhiladelphiakPa..  Franklin  Institute 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  Stockholders  of  the 
academy. 


1875 


1852 

1857 
1870 

1877 


1826 
1877 
1872 
1869 


State   of   New  York 
and  Ezra  ComelL 

t 
Advanced  pupils  of  the 
National    Ai»demy ' 
of  Design  i 


Ladies  of  New  York . 


Peter  Cooper 

Mn.  Mary  StxtmcHh- 
arm  Pope  «Dd  Mn. 
Henry  Peters  Gxv^. 

Six  ladiea  of  New  York 
City.  ' 


Artists  of  New  York. 

The  trustees 

Syracoae'^niverBity . 
City  of  Cincixinad . . . . 


1877    An  association  of 
women. 


«1856 
1879 


1873 


1824 
1806 


By  the  directors  of  In- 

stitute. 
Art  Associatios 


Jeasnp  W.  Soott  Sosas  j 
Scott,  and  WiUiam 
Baymond. 


Franklin  Institate... 


Tlcitisena  . 


a  Fun  oourses  occupy  four  years  each.  bThe  statistics  of  the  Cooper  Union  schools  are  Ibr  the 
year  1878-'79.  e  Derived  from  endowment  of  $150,000  and  fh»m  renta  of  Cooper  Union  BoiML^; 
whole  income  for  1878,  $41,628.70;  expenditure,  $44,965.26.  d  AH  expenses  pertuning  to  the  occ^a- 
4ion  of  the  building  are  included  in  the  general  expenses  of  the  Cooper  Union. 
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Purpose  of  iustitn- 
tion. 


Income  for  Iftst  year. 


Amount. 


Source. 


Expenditure  for  last  year. 


Amount 


Object 


10 


11 


Enoonraffement  of 
art  and  artists. 

Instmctioninarchi- 
tectore,  meohanio 
arts,  engineering, 
etc  a 

To  afford  facilities 
for  high  art  train- 
ing and  promote 
fetlowahip  among 
artists. 

Tofimishtowomen 

free'nstruotion  in 

the  arts  of  design. 

AdTsncement     o  f 

sdenoe  and  art 
To  advance  the  in- 
terests of  women 
artists    and    art 
students. 
Exhibition  and  sale 
of   utLstie    and 
decorative  work, 
and  to  afford  train- 
ing   in    many 
branches  of  artis- 
tic anddecoratiTe 
industries. 
To  advance  art  by 
public  exhibitions 
andfireeartschools. 
For  instruction  in 
drawing,  painting, 
and  moaelUng. 
To  afford  ins&no- 
tion  in  all  the  fine 
arts,  a 
To  teach  i>ainting^ 
sculpture,     and 
carving,  and  for 
improvement    in 
the  industrial  arts. 
To  promote  interest 
in  the  application 
of  art  to  iiidustrv, 
and     ultimately 
to  establish  an  art 
museum. 
Advancement     of 

science  and  ui. 
To  provide  instruc- 
tion In  all  branches 
of  art  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to 
students 

To  promote  knowl- 
eoge  in  the  arts 
and  trades,  and 
their  related  sd- 


Municipal  grant 
All  other  sources 


$7,400  00 


All  sources  . 


50  00 
637  33 


:        76  00 
31,129  77 


Cooper    Union 
revenues.0 

Cooper   Union 

revenues. 
Atinnftl   fees    of 

members. 

Donations 

Other  sources... 


$9,500  00 
475  00 

2,360  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

200  00 


7,525  67 
6,000  00 


$50,000 


Donations 

Subscriptions 
andcomimssions. 


Endowment  and 
exhibitions. 


167  49 
530  00 

50  00 

2,738  00 
13,256  84 

.13,507  04 


Salaries  and  wages. . . ) 
Exhibition,     schools,  S 

Salaries ) 

Material  for  in8truc-> 
tion.  > 

Salaries  and  wages. . . 

Rent,  etc 

Collections 

Material  for  instruc- 
tion. 


Salariesd  ... 
Salaries,  etc . 


ges,e 
it  — 


Bem 

Material  for  instmo-' 

tion. 

Bents,  etc 

Cost  of  material  for 

manufBotures. 
Salaries  and  wages. .. 


Exhibitions, 
eta 


schools, 


109,500 


8^200  00 


<  6,160  00 
\  8.637  42 


8,626  39 


All  sources  . 


Endowment 

All  other  sources 


Members*  dues, 
donations,  etc. 


7,800  00 
120  00 


7,100  00 
2,697  42 


{  1: 


000  00 
000  00 


/1, 971  66 


All  sources  . 


945  00 

106  21 

1,785  00 


250,000 


rhe  promotion  of 
the  mechanic  arts. 

To  educate  students 
of  art. 


500 


P2,231M 


Salaries  and  wages. .. ) 

Material  for  i]utruc-> 

tion.  > 

Salaries  and  wages. ..  \ 
Bents,  etc i 


Salaries  and  wages. 
Bent,  etc 


Teachers'  salaries....  I 
Sundries  for  school. ..  3 
Salaries,  etc 


An  purposes. 


eThe  Ohio  Mechanics*  Institute  was  founded  in  1828.  /The  rent  of  rooms  was  also  donated, 
r  This  1«  directly  for  schools ;  much  of  the  necessary  expense  is  included  in  the  general  expenses  of  the 
icademy. 
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T^ocation. 

By  whom  owned. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 
1M7 

5 

34 

PhilAdelphiA  School    of) 
Design  for  Women.       5 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

The  corporation... 

Mrs.  SttAh  Peter 

35 

The  Pennsylvania  Moseam 
and  School  of  Industrial 
Art. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Trustees .......... 

1876 

ritivrmfl    nf  PfifiWdcil 

phia. 

36 

Pittebnrgh  School  of  De- } 
sign  for  Women.           > 

Pittshnrgh,  Pa .... 

The  corporation . . . 

1865 

Citiaena  of  Pitt^bv:^. 

1 

37 

Rhode  Ishind  School  of) 
Design.                          5 

Providence,  B.  I... 

The  association... 

1877 

1 
Women's     Centeamal ' 

1 

38 

Art  School  of  the  Wash- 
ington Art  Club. 

Washington,  D.  C . 

The  Art  Club 

1879 

1 
The  Art  Club | 

a  The  statement  of  income  and  expense  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women  is  far  the 
year  beginning  January  1, 1880. 
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Income  for  last  year. 

Expenditure  for  last  year. 

Purpose  of  Instita' 
tion. 

Amount. 

Source. 

Amount. 

Object. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

^  1 

ra$425  50 
1  8,000  00 
i   6,440  00 
I        70  00 

(       950  00 
{    1, 514  47 

r      12000 
J       20000 
1       300  00 
[  3,600  00 

Interest '          $18  51 

Stategrant <             2  so 

Material ) 

(  ThoToagh  indiia> 
<    trial  art  edaoa- 
C    thm  for  women. 

Thederelopmentof 
artlndostriesby 
thoronghinstnio* 
tion  in  induatrial 
art. 

Edncation  in  art ... 

Repairs ..............  1 

Tuition  fees 

Other  sources... 

6,745  00 

010  M 

8,002  46 

(        116  68 
I        60000 
(     1,560  00 

f    4,200  00 

I         80000 

i         800  00 

200  00 

Salaries  and  wages. ..  f 
Sundries  for  school. . .  j 
Maintenance  of  schools. 

Material ) 

Rent,  etc > 

34 
15 

Donations 

All  other  sources 

Interest  on  fimd. 

Donations 

Members'  dues- 
Other  sources... 

36 

rittttraetionof  art- 
isans in  indus- 
trial art,    also 

•     the  systematic 

training  of  sta- 

dents  in  the  fine 

arts. 

Instniction  in  draw. 

$2,000 

Salaries  and  wages... ) 

Salaries  and  wages. ..  1 

Rent 

Collections > 

Material  for  instruo- 
tion.« 

37 
38 

ing  and  painting. 

frFor  general  income  and  expenditure,  see  items  in  table  of  nmseums.      e  A  large  amount  of  material 
was  loaned  or  given,  amounting  in  value  to  $2,000. 
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Name. 


PrixkcipaL 


? 

9 


I 


(kndJtkns  of  attendcDoe. 


Age. 


OOmt. 


13 


13 


14 


15 


16 


ly 


10 


11 


12 


School  of  Design  of  the 
San  Francisoo  Art  Ae- 
sooiation. 


Yale  School  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

Illinois  Indostrial  Uni- 
versity. 


Art  Schools  of  Chicago 
Academy  of  Design. 

Art  Schools  of  Chicago 
Aoademyof  Fine  Arts. 

Classes  of  the  Chicago 
Society  of  Decorative 
Art 

Decorative  Art  Society, 
Xnstraction  Depart- 
ment. 

Maryland  Instltnte 
Schools  of  Art  and  De- 
sign. 

1.  Night  School  of 

Design. 

2.  Day  School  of  Art 

and  Design. 

Lowell  School  of  Practi- 
cal   Design,    Boston, 


Massaohnsettslnstitate 
of  Technolojnr.  depart- 
ment of  sromteotore. 

Hassachnsetts  Normal 
Art  School. 


School  of  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Moseom  of 
FineArts,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Art  Classes  of  Smith 
College. 

Drawing  Classes  of  the 
Sprinf^eld  Art  Asso- 
ciation. 

Worcester  County  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial 
Science. 

St.  Louis  School  and 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Washington  Univer- 
sity. 


J.  R.  Martin,  assistant 
secretary  of  associa- 
tion, Virgil  Will- 
iams, director  of 
school. 

Prof.  John  F.  Weir,  di- 
rector. 

J.  M.  Gregory,  ll.  d., 
president  of  univer- 
sity j  Prof.  Peter 
Boos,  in  charge  of 
School  of  Art  aim  De- 
sign. 

J.  C.  Cochrane,  presi- 
dent; Snoch  Boot, 
corresponding  sec'y. 

W.  M.  A.  French,  sec- 
retarv. 

Mrs.  J.  Y.  Scammon, 
president;  Prof. 
Baumgras,  principaL 

J.  J*.  Jackson,  secreta- 
ry; Hugh  Newell,  di- 
rector. 

James  H.  Bond,  presi- 
dent; Carroll  Spence, 
chaiiman  committee 
on  schools. 

Hugh  Newell,  princi- 


14  yean. 


A  aatisfkrtogy  ex- 
aminatton  and 
toitioafeea. 


a#22S»000 


Over  15.. I. 


75,000 


Euffh  Newell,  princi- 
Charles  Kostner 


William  R.  Ware,  8.  b., 
professor  of  architect- 
ure. 

Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
State  art  director; 
William  T.  Meek, 
curator. 


Prof.  William  R  Ware, 
sec'y;  Otto  Orund- 
mann  and  F.Crown- 
inshield,  instructors. 

J.  W.  Champney 


16  years. 


OverW.. 


£.  C.  Gardner,  corre- 
sponding secretary 
association;  Geo.  N. 
Bowers,  instructor. 

Prof.  C.  O.  Thompson.. 


Pro£  Halsey  C.  Ives, 
director. 


105,000 


16 


Open  to  an  sto- 
oents  of  tike  uni- 
versity. 


Memberahip  in  in- 
stitute. 
Tuition  fees 


ProficiettCT  in  free 
hand  diAwing, 
etc 

Satisfi»ctory 
ination. 


Proficiency  in  el 
menUry  drav 
ing. 


Reqransible  refer- 
enee  and  regalar 
attendance. 


Memhesship  and 
pMBMnt  of  tid- 

Satisfactoiy 


a  Sit^  estimated  at  $26,000  in  addiUon. 

6  Tho  public  is  admitted  to  these  lectures  an  the  payment  of  50  oents  admission  fee.  There  are  also 
weekly  lectures  to  students  throughout  the  year  in  each  department  The  students  are  admitted  lo  aU 
It  turesfree. 
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Lectures  delivered. 

Branches  of  instraction. 

Number. 

Subject. 

IS 

19 

90 

91 

PrawinfiT  and  T>aintinir  ..^..T......^.,r 

$72,  $90 

100 

Free  to  uni- 
versity stu- 
dents. 0 

3  courses 

DaUyft 

2  courses 

Anatomy,  perspective,  color, 
etc 

On  topics  direoUv  related  to 
current  work  of  the  school. 

thetics,  perspective,  princi- 
ples of  design,  and  decora- 

J 

Drawing,  painting,  perspeotivo,  anat- 
omy, arcnitectore.  life  school,  his- 
tory and  theory  ox  art. 

Drawing,  water  colors,  wood  carving, 
clay  modelling,  architeotnre,  history 
ana  principles  of  art. 

2 

a 

4 

Drawing,  painting,  perspectiTe,  ar- 
tlstio  anatomy,  and  life  schooL 

Drawing,  painting  in  oil  and  water  and 
on  porcelain,  wood  carving,  and  Ken- 
sington art  needlework. 

Charcoal  drawing,  water  color,  china 
painting,  theory  of  design,  and  art 
needlework. 

$25  per  term 
ofl2weeks. 

loourse 

Semiweekly.. 

Artistic  anatomy,  $10  per 
course  of  20  lectures. 

Perspective,  mythology  in  re- 
lation to  art,  the  old  mastera 

ft 

$10  per  course, 
24  lessons. 

7 

IHementarv  mechanical  and  architect- 

$3  and  mem- 
bers'fbes. 
$25 

ft 

nral  drawing. 

Free  hand  drawing,  drawing  from  the 
antique  and  from  the  draped  model, 
painling  in  oil  and  water  colors. 

PraoticaJ  designing  for  textile  fobrics. 

Weekly 

Perspective,  ornamental 
drawing,  and  decoration. 

9 

Frf^  hand,  mechanical  and  architect* 

200 
(d) 

00 

Series  on  perspective,  shad- 
ows, ornament,  composition, 
and  the  history  and  theory 
of  architecture. 

Architecture  and  building 
construction,      machine 
drawing,  geometrio  draw- 
sculpture,  hlstorio  schools 
ment,  &o. 

of  art,  architectnrei  siythol- 
ogy.  oostumes,  shades, 

Courses  on  aromtectaxe,  per- 
spective, and  anatomy. 

Beiating  to  art  { ftee  to  mem- 
bers ;  to  others,  25  cents. 

10 

ural  drawing,  with  the  history,  the- 
ory, and  science  of  practical  archi- 
tectore. 
Industrial  drawing,  machine  drawing, 

deMgning,  anatomy,  scmptnre,  and 
figure  painting  from  the  antique  and 

'Jhaxeoal  and  crayon  drawing  and 
iMintizig  from  the  antique  and  from 

r)rinif  lug  And  TMdntinir 

Several  courses 

150,4  or  6  each 
week. 

11 
12 

13 

>rawinflr»  modelling,  china  painting, 

•"ree  hand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
coloring,  etc. 

iVee  hand,  mechanical,  and  architect- 
ural drawin£,  pafaiting,  wood  carv- 
ing, and  modelling. 

$5and$10per 
term  of  20 
lessons. 

(•) 
$80 

10 

14 
17» 

36 

Art  history  and  kindred  sub- 
jects; free  to  the  public. 
Chiss  lectures  to  the  stu- 
dents each  week. 

IS 

e  Except  for  higher  drawing  and  painting }  fee  for  these,  $10  per  term  and  $10  incidentals. 

dFr«e  to  oitisens  of  Massachusetts ;  $50  per  annum  to  others. 

e  Free  to  students  of  Worcester  County  and  to  23  State  students ;  $150  per  annum  to  others. 
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Table  XXIII. — Part  1. — Statistics  of  instUutians  affording  art  iMtrudionj 


Name. 


I  f    -S  J     ConditionA  of  attendance. 


Principal. 


•3 


I 


Age. 


Other. 


la 


13 


14 


15 


16 


ir 


81 


Manchester  Art  Associ- 
ation. 

The  Free  School  of  De- 
sign  of  the  Brooklyn 
Art  Association. 

Cornell  XTniyersity, 
ooorses  in  architect- 
nre,  meohanio  arts, 
engineering,  etc. 

Art  Students*  League, 
New  York. 


Cooper  Union  Art 
Schools,  New  York. 

1.  Woman's  Art 

School. 

2.  The  Free  School 

of  Science  and 
Art  (drawing 
classes). 
Ladies*  Art  Association, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Society  of  Decoratire 
Art,  New  York. 


National  Academr  of 
Design,  New  York. 

School  of  Design,  Yas- 
sar  College. 

College  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Syracose  University. 


School  of  Design  of  the 
Unlrersity  of  Cindn- 
natt 


Women's  ArtMnsenm 
Association. 

School  of  Design.  Ohio 
Ifeohanios'  Institate. 

Colnmbns  Art  School, 
Colombns,  Ohio. 


Toledo  UniTersity  of 
Arts  and  Trades. 

Franklin  Institnte 
DrawingClasses,  Phil- 
adelphia^  Pa. 


G^rgo    W.   Stevens, 

S resident;  Joseph  B. 
awyer,  secretary. 

E.  M.  Lowe,  secretary 
association;  George 
O.  Annable,  princimiL 

Andrew  D.  white, 
presidfflit  university ; 
Prof!  Charles  Bab- 
cock,  dean  of  College 
of  Architecture. 

J.  S.  Hartley,  presid't ; 
F.  "Waller,  corre- 
sponding secretary. 


Prof.  J.  C.  Zachos,  cu- 
rator. 
Mrs.  Susan  N.  Carter. 


$125,000 
030.000 


6630,000 


F.  O.  Tisdall,  jr.,  PH.D., 
director. 


Mrs.  Fred'k  W.  Dow- 
ner,  corresponding 
secret'y;  Miss  Alice 
Donlevy,  chairman 
committee  on  classes. 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Hunt, 
president;  Mrs.  Mary 
Cadwalader  Jones, 
secretary. 

L.  £.  WiDnarth,  N.  a.. 
director. 

Prof.  Henry  Vanlngen 


Prof.  George  F.  Com- 
fort, dean. 


Thomas  S.  Noble/prin- 
cipal;  Thomas  Vick- 
ers,  rector  of  univer- 
sity. 


Mrs.  E.  W.  Perry,pres- 
ident  of  association. 


d250,000 


John  B.  Heich. . 


W.  S.  Goodnough,  di- 
rector. 


Charles  J.  Shipley  — 

Isaac  Norris,  IL  D.,  sec- 
retary of  Institute; 
Philip  Pister,  ic  B., 
director  of  drawing 
classes. 


Membership  . 


U 


It 


16  to  35 
Ov«rl5.. 


Desire  for  improve- 
ment. 

Satisfactory  exam- ' 
inadon. 


Membership  or  sat- 
iafactoiy  exami- 1 
nation.  1 


Besponaible  Ttiet- 
enoe  as  to  char^ 
acter,  &c. 

Letter  of  reeom- 
mendation. 


Membership  . 


15 


14ys( 


I  Desire  for  improve* ' 
meait.  I 


Pf<ofloiency  in  ele- 
mentary drawing. 

Satis&ctory 
ination. 

ination. 


BespoBslblA  reifer-! 


Payment  of  tvitioB 


Tuition  fees. 


a  Value  of  Sibley  College  building. 

6  Cost  of  building ;  present  estimated  value  of  building  and  site.  $2,000,000. 
e  An  afternoon  pay  class  meets  three  times  aweek,  tuition  |15ror 30 lessons;  also, 
painting,  $3  per  course. 
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1 

Lectures  deUrered. 

Branches  of  instmction. 

Number. 

Subject. 

18   • 

19 

ao 

31 

Trm  hADd,  mechanics],  and  architect- 

17 

ural  drawing. 
Drawing  from  the  antique ;  sketching 

Free 

18 

andpainthig. 

Free  hand,  mechanical,  arohitectnial 
drawing,  etc. 

Drawing  from  the  antiqae  and  fttmi 
the  mme  and  draped  model;  classes 
in  penpective,    composition,    and 
sketching;  classes  in  portrait  paint- 
ing, nuxldling,  and  artistio  anatomy. 

$75 

Daily 

2conncs 

Architecture,    engineering, 
mechanic  arts,  etc 

Perapective  and  artistic 
auMomy. 

19 
?0 

Drawing,  painting,  engraving,  photog- 
raphy, Mod  normal  art  instmction. 

Froetf 

Free 

3  courses 

Anatomy,  hlstocy  of  art, 
and  perspective. 

21 

oral  drawing,  drawing  fh>m  life  and 
cast,  clay  modelling,  etc. 

FIgare  painting  and  drawing;  paint- 
ing in  oil  and  water  colors,  and  deco- 
lauve  art,  painting  on  porcelain, 
designing  for  embroidery,  and  em- 

EssavjB  on  art,  especially  as 

n 

n 

work." 
Antiqne  and  life  schools,  school  of 

Free 

Annual  course  on  art  sub- 
jects; free. 

Anatomy,  perspective,  laws 
of  ornament,  and  history 
ofthe  fine  arts. 

.Ssthetics,  history  of  fine 
arts,   mythology,  areh»ol- 
ogy,   and    art  literature; 
early  American  art. 

?4 

Architeotare}    painting,    engraying. 
Area  hand  drawing,  modellmg,  and 
photography. 

Scnlptore,  painting,  drawing,  design- 
ing, wood  oanring,  tile  and  china 

Dbarooal  drawing,  modelling  in  clay, 
painting  in  water  colors,  chinA  paint- 
ing, ana  om  broidery. 

Pree  nand,  mechanical,  and  architect- 

$100 
100 

Free  to  citi- 
zens; tooth- 
era:  night 
Glasses,$15; 
^classes. 

$15  to  $18  for 
12  lessons. 

Several  courses 
7  courses 

Weekly 

25 
28 

71 

?8 

?0 

in  clay,  and  life  class, 
^ree  band  and  mechanical  drawing, 
wood  carving,  art  needlework,  laoe 
making,  palnang  in  water  color,  oil, 
uidon  china. 

$ato$42 

Occasional  — 

On  the  immediate  snlvjects 
of  study. 

30 
31 

Jechantoal.  architectural,  and  topo- 
graphical drawing,  both  free  hand 
a^a  InatnunentaL 

e$5,$10 

Semiweekly... 

Science  and  mechanic  arts  .. 

32 

d  With  site. 

«  Per  term  of  82  lessons  each. 


63  ED 
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Name. 

Principal. 

I 
1 

Number  of  st 

Number  of  s 
rooms  for  st 

Age. 

Other. 

1 

Id 

13 

14 

15 

16      1               IT              ' 

?T 

Art  Clanseeof  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

PhUadelpbia  School  of 
Design  for  Women. 

The  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum and  (school  of  In- 
dustrial Art.   ' 

Pittsburgh    School    of 
Design  for  Women. 

Rhode  Island  Scho<d  of 

Miss  E.  Croasdale, 
piincipal;  F.O.norst- 
maon,  secretary. 

Dalton  Dorr,  secretary . 
Annie  W.  Henderson. . 

(4475,000 
100,000 

17 

8 
12 

ProficieBey  IB  elc^ 
mentacy  art  sta- 

^            , 

SatisfiMStory  f«frr- 
ence,  payflBent  of 
tuitioo,anddailT 
attendaDce. 

Satisfactory  refer 
enoe. 

Payment  of  tnitioe 
fees  and  regnbr 
attendance^ 

34 
35 

13  years. 
15  years. 

^6 

4 
4 

1 

V 

Prof  George  M.  Por- 
ter. 

KCMesser 

16  yepLTs- 

38 

Design. 

Art  School  of  the  Wash- 
ington Art  Club. 

ence. 

a  With  site,  valae  of  which  is  estimated  at  |75,00a 
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r 

< 

Lectures  delivered. 

Branches  of  instmction. 

Number. 

Subject. 

18 

19 

30 

5»1 

Drawing,  paintins,  and  modelling  the 
haman  figure  from  caste  and  nt>m 

Free 

$40 

$5,   $10,  $20 
per  term  of 
1«  weeks. 

$30,  $50 

$5,  $16  per 
term  of  4 
months.& 

$8  and  $10 
per  month 
for  daily 
lessons. 

{          1 

Weekly 

2  courses 

Weekly 

15 

Artistic  anatomv } 

living  m^ls ;  instmction  is  given 
in  anatomy;   also,  in  composition, 
chiaro-oscuro,  color  i>orspecliTe,  &c. 
Thorongh  courses  in  the  industrial 
aad  fine  arts. 

memory  and  line  drawing,  perspec- 
tive, study  of  light  and  shade,  mod- 
ellhig  in  clay  or  wax,  elements  of 
color  stndv;  special  class  in  free 

Drawing  and  paintipg  rr--^- 

Perspective 5 

Comparative  anatomy,  his- 
tory of  ornament,  archi- 
tecture, deoorati  ve  art, 
color,  perspective.  See. 

Analysis  of  form  as  applied 
to  industrial  art. 

Perspective,  geometry 

Relating  to  art?  firee  to  stu- 
dents and  members. 

aa 

34 
35 

Mechanical  drawing  in  all  its  branches, 
drawing  from  the  antique  and  life, 
anatomy,  botany,  geometry,  perspec- 
tive, pamting  in  oil  and  water  color, 
art  needlework,  designing. 

Drawing,  painting,  and  life  school 

37 

38 

b  Per  term  of  32  lessons  each. 
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Kame  and  location. 


1  ^  School  of  Design,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 


2    Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  New  Haven,  Conn  . 


niinoia  Indnstrial  University,  Champaign,  111 

Art  Schools  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Design,  Chicago,  HI 
Art  Schools  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Chicago,  HI. 
Classes  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  Chicago,  111. . 

Art  Classes  of  Decorative  Art  Society,  Baltimore,  Md 

Maryland  Institute  School  of  Art  and  Design,  Baltimore,  Hd.: 
I         1.  Night  School  of  Design 

I         2.  Day  School  of  Art 

0 ;  Lowell  Schoo I  of  Practical  Design,  Boston,  Mass 

10  '  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture, Boston,  Mass. 
11 1  MassachnsettsNonnal  Art  School,  Boston,  Mass 

12  School  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 

Mass. 

13  Art  Classes  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass 

14  Drawing  Classes  of  the  Springfield  Art  Association,  Spring- 

field, Mass. 

15  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Indnstrial  Science,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

16  St  Louis  School  and  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St  Louis,  Mo. 

17  Manchester  Art  Association,  Manchester,  N.  H 

18  The  Free  School  of  Design  of  the  Brooklvn  Art  Association, 
Brooklyn,  N.T.  p. 

19  Cornell  University,  courses  in  architecture,  mechanio  arts,  engi- 
neering, etc.,  Ithaca,  N .  Y. 

20  Art  Students' League, New  York,N.Y 

21  Cooper  Union  Art  Schools.  New  York,  N.  Y. : 
1.  Woman's  Art  School , 


2.  The  Free  School  of  Art.. 


Ladies'  Art  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Society  of  Decorative  Art,  New  York.  N.  Y 

National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  N.  Y  . 


11  1,439  1,439 


106  6 

480  ' 

200       120 


100  ' 

480  I         125 

80         et» 


I 


25    School  of  Design.  Yassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 1        25   25!        545 

2G    College  of  Fine  Arts  of  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y  . . .        7      228  «       9        19  |        l^  , 

a  Under  "Casts  of  sculpture"  only  oasts  of  statues  and  husts,  life  sixe  or  heroic,  are  enumerated. 

b  Under  *' Other  casts"  are  included  all  statuettes,  parts  of  human  figure,  and  aU  casts  of  foliaj^e^ 
architectural  ornaments,  &c.,  for  use  of  students  in  drawing. 

e  Forty  original  oil  studies  by  distinguished  students  of  the  fioole  dee  Beaux-Arts,  Paris. 

d  150  of  these  are  the  set  of  architectural  casts  made  by  Christian  Lehr,  of  Berlin ;  there  are  also  490 
medallions,  100  Braun's  autotypes  of  old  masters,  and  a  large  collection  of  chromo-lithographa  and 
photographs. 

e  Ten  teachers  ttom  State  Normal  School  attend  eveiy  Saturday. 


/  7  of  the  casts  are  of  statues;  the  school  has  also  37  modem  naintings,  2,000  photographa,  litho- 

rapha,  du>.,  and  a  set  of  drawings  given  by  the  Life  School  of  Pans. 

o  There  are  many  hundred  samples  of  foreign  and  domestic  textile  fabrics  and  waU  paper. 


h  The  mathematical  and  sdentmo  instruc^m  is  given  by  other  professors  in  the  institute. 

i  Most  of  this  collection  of  architectural  casts  hM  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Aria. 

j  77  additional  drawings  from  the  Kcole  des  Beaux- Arts,  95  lecture  diagrams,  3,065  photographs,  35 
specimens  of  stained  glass,  82  architectural  moaela,  and  many  specimens  of  tiles,  tern  cotta,  6ic. 

k  Pupils  have  access  to  the  collections  of  the  museum. 

I  1  lire  size  anatomical  figure  and  21  parts  of  figures. 

m  The  art  gallery  of  the  college  contains  85  ou  paintings,  1,200  Braun's  autotypes  of  old  masters 
arranged  under  the  different  schools  of  painting.  Forty  fine  engravings,  framed,  adorn  the  public 
rooms  and  halls  of  the  college. 
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Material  provided ;  number  of — 

Prizes  awarded. 

1 

•s 

it 

o 

1 , 

' 

« 

i 

i 

p 

1 

1 

Namo. 

f 

d8 

99 

30 

81 

32 

33 

34 

35 

9 

,1 
if) 

i2e 

127 
(2261 

iseto. 

(e) 
60 

Many 

Many 
60 

Many. 

825 
Afew. 

Afew 
30 

10 

1 

2  eold  and  4  ailrer  medala  and  4 
aiplomae,  for  excellence  in  draw- 
ing and  painting. 

For  excellence   in   drawing  and 
painting. 

Annm^l  ..... 
Annual 

I 

2 
3 

4 

M) 

A  few 

Miiy" 
Afew 

130 
... 

Semiannual . 

5 

Afew 

Q 

Afew 
Many 
Afow 

Many 
GO 

Afew 
Afew 

7 

Peabody  prizes,  3  of  $100  each  and 

A^niinl  ...  1 

>0 

8 

Many 

Annuikl'!!!.. 
Annnid 

Annual 

Annual 

Q 

... 

t746 

150 
166 

A  few 

38 

190 

180 

o8t 
r25 

168 

10 

660 

Many 

32 

170 
i22 

Afew 
Iset.. 

075 
1,500 

i810 

2 

Prizes  given  by  Boston  Society  of 
ATchlteets,$50each  in  books. 

10 
11 

M 

20 

12 

n 

(m) 

13 

8 

Three  times 
a  year. 

14 

1? 

Many 

nMany 

Afew 
(») 

50 

Many 
Many 

Many. 

Afew. 
100 

1,875 

Many 
Many 

li 

no 

-Apnnal 

ia 

n 

Semiannnnl     17 

'»« 

Annual           ia 

7 

200 
Afew 
Many 

10 

**? 

Annual 

Annnfti  ... 

?0 

00 

Afew 

Many 
iv) 

Many 

Many. 
Many. 

16 
6 

For  complete  series  ot  drawings  in 
nonnal  class,  drawing  from  cast, 
ftom  still  life,  ornamental  draw- 
ing, portrait  drawing,  and  wood 
engraving. 

For  architectural  cast,  oltJeot,  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

21 

Occasional 

oo 

23 
?4 

no 

500 

...... 

4 

life  school ;  Elliott  medals,  silver 
and  bronze,  antique  scbooL 

Annual 

^ 

aie 

62 

A%?w 

Annuffi 

9!; 

Afew 

Manyaa 

.... 

4  900  photographs  in  glass  slides  to  be  used  with  stereopticon,  very  complete  in  architectural  exam- 

ss. 

7  50  are  statuettes ;  groups  by  Sogers. 

0  There  is  also  a  painting  class  of  17.  five  of  whom  are  ladies,  which  meets  Wednesday  and  Satur- 

J  evenings  to  paint  from  draped  model. 

7 13  are  statues. 

r  12  fhll  size  "masks,"  4  smaU  "busts; "  remainder  "parts  of  figure."    Also,  a  fall  set  of  Kensington 

tits  of  froit,  flowers,  foliage,  etc. 

9  Full  set  of  Walter  Smiw's  models  for  elementary  drawing. 

t  A  collection  of  1,390  photographs,  mostly  architectural. 

It  90  of  ^eee  were  in  the  pay  drawing  clan  and  37  in  the  engraving  class. 

V  The  association  owns  a  sinall  collection  of  china;  other  materials  for  the  use  of  students,  snch  as 
toks  on  art,  porcelain,  laces,  embroideries,  paintings,  d&c,  are  freely  loaned  by  members  as  the  occa- 
Dod^nands. 

w  4  are  statues. 

z  7  ue  redactions  of  antique  statues. 

V  Set  of  62  large  diagrams  for  illustrating  architecture;  also  2.000  Braon*s  autotypes,  and  many 
^er  photographs. 

z  The  totd  number  of  students  in  this  department  is  106;  78  of  these  are  in  the  musical  classes  only. 
aa  A  large  collection  of  photographs. 
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Tablb  XXIII.—Part  l.^Stati8ne$  of  %n9muHom$  ajfardiMg  mrt « 


Name  and  location. 

1 

r 

Number  of  pupils. 

1 

3 

II 

1 

t 

1 

P4 

1 

9d 

9S 

94 

36 

941 

r 

28 

School  of  DMignof  the  Unireraity  of  Cincinnati*  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
WoniMi'ii  Art Musefin  Afwociatlon r-r,,,m,-r^.r^....r^-.r,,-r.^ 

8 

12 
0 

312 

208 
285 
251 

105 

"235" 
41 

207 
203 

eltO 

A  few.} 

29 

School  of  Beslim,  Ohio  Mechanics*  Inatitute 

30 

ColnmbiiA  Art  School.  OoItmnbnR.  Ohio ■,.,■.,.,■,■,■, 

210 

225 

T»1 

Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Toledo,  Ohio .-— 

^? 

Franklin  Instituie  Diawine  Classes.  Phihidelphia,  Pa 

Art  Classes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Art^ 

PhiladelplSa  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Philadelphia,  Pa. . . . 

The  Pennsylvania  Museom  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Pittaborgh  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

"Rhode  Inland  School  of  Dcsism. Providence. R- T r,.r.»....,. 

2 

4 

9 

2 
8 
8 
2 

11« 

m 

240 

107 
CO 

75 

250 
1,000 

113 

000 
7t 

33 
34 

85 
36 
V 

188 

65 

108 
34 

114 
249 

42 
00 
58 

51 

38 

A  rt  Sflhool .  Wa«h  in  irUm .  P.  0  r..r 

a  Under  "Casts  of  sculpture"  only  oasts  of  statues  and  busts,  life  tlse  or  heroic,  are  ennmerttteiL 
6 Under  "Other  casts"  are  inoludod  all  statuettes,  parts  of  human  figure,  and  all  casta  ot  foliage 
architectural  ornaments,  4:c,  for  use  of  students  in  drawing. 
e  Students  have  access  to  public  library,  in  which  are  nearly  4,000  volumes  of  art  books. 
d  41  of  these  are  reduced  ngnres  and  busts. 
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839* 


Material  provided;  nnmber  of— 

Prizea  awarded. 

1 

If 

.o 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Name. 

f 

38 

39 

3« 

31 

39 

33 

34 

39 

5 

(1222 
A  few 

708 
Afow. 

Afew 

.... 

Gold  and  silyer  medala  and  diplo- 
mas. 

Annnal 

?7 

tw 

A  few 

A  few 

Many 

810 

<»g 

0 

Gold,  silver,  and  bronse  medals. . . . 

Annual 

Annnal 

29 

ft 

30 

n 

Many 

A  few 

500 
200 

1,000 

Many 
Many 

Annnal 

Annnal 

Annnal 

Ath^TI^ 

Annnal 

82 

n 

108 
290 

1 

4 

3  gold  medals,  1  for  best  designs,  1 
for  beet  illostrationa.  1  for  great- 
est progress  and  for  regolar  at- 
tendance :  otber  priaes  for  excel- 
lenoe  in  the  various  studies. 

33 

0 

i^Many 

Many 

34 
35 

19  1  Manv 

6 
6 

best  work. 
Silver  medals  for  best  work  in  dif- 
ferent departments. 

35 

» 

IGO 
A  few 

28eto 
A  few 

Many 

37 

38 

1 9  repiodnotioiis  of  ancient  armor,  15  oU  paintings,  and  48  antotypes. 

Also  200  Braon's  antotypes,  150  photographs,  a  manikin,  and  colored  anatomical  casts.    Students 

re  access  to  the  art  collections  of  the  academy. 

The  pnpils  and  all  other  art  students  have  access  to  the  coUections  in  Memorial  HnlL 

Six  of  the  casts  are  statues. 
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Table  XXIJI.'-StaHBticB  of  art  inBtruetian  fw  1879-'d0 ;  from  r^im 

PART  IL— MU 


Name  of  mnseara.a 


Location. 


d 


By  whom  owned. 


10 


13 


Art  Gallery,  Wadsworth  Atheneom ., 

Art  Co11ectionB,ConnectioatMii8eiiin 
of  Industrial  Art. 

Art  Collectlona,  Yale  Scliool  of  Fine 

Arts,  Yale  College,  b 
Art  Gallery,  Illinois  Industrial  Uni^ 

versity. 
Art  ColIectionB,  Looisiana  State  Uni- 

versity. 
Museum  of  Karyland  Historical  So- 

oiei|^. 

Art  Gallery,  Peabody  Institnte 

Art  Gallery,  Amherst  College 


Fine  Arts  Department  of  the  Pnblic 
Library. 


Museum  of  Fine  Artsb. 


Art  Collections.  Smith  College 

Essex  Institute,  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment 

Museum  of  Art  and  History,  TJniTer- 
sity  of  Michigan. 

BufiEUo  Fine  Arts  Academy 

Art  Collections,  Cornell  Unirersity. . . 
Art  Collections,  Lenox  Library 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Artb 


Museum  uid  Gallery  of  Art  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society. 

Permanent  Art  Collections  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design.  6 


Art  Gallery,  Vassar  College 

Art  Museum.  Syracuse  University — 

Museum  of  the  western  Reserve  and 

Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society. 

Art  Collections  of  Pennsylvania  Mu- 

seum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 
Collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of 

Pennsylvania. 
Permanent  Art  Collections  of  the  Penn- 

sylvanla  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  b 
Art  Collection  of  the  Redwood  Library 

and  Athenanm. 

Park  Gallery  of  Art,  University  of 
Vermont. 

AtheniDum  Art  Gallery 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 


Hartford, Conn  ... 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Champaign,  HI 

Baton  Rouge,  La. . 
Baltimore,  Md 


Baltimore,  Md 

Amherst,  Idass  — 

Boston,  Mass 


Boston,  Mass  . 


Northampton, 
Salem,  Mass  . . 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Bui!Wo,N.Y 

Ithaca.  N.Y 

New  York, N.Y.. 

New  York.  N.Y. . 

New  York,  N.Y. . 

New  York.  N.Y.. 


Poughkeep«ie,N.  Y. 

8yraouse.N.Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio.... 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Newport,  R  I.... 


Burlington,  Yt.... 

St  Johnsbury,  Vt . 
Washington,  D.C. 


Stockholders... 


IMS 
187< 

1874 

IBM 

1857 
M74 

City  of  Boston I  IffiS 


Trustees 

Corpoiation  of  Yale  CoDece .. 

Illinois  IndnstTial  Univet^ty. 

State  of  Louisiana 

Maryland  Historical  Society.. 

Trusteesof  Peabody  Institiite. 
Amherst  College 


Trustees., 


1870 


Trustees..., 18« 

Essex  Institute  Corporation ..  /1848 

University  of  Minhigan. i  ISS6 

Buffido  Fine  Arts  Aoademy.  ..i  IMS 

Cornell  University |  J9tS 

Trustees  of  Lenox  Library 9- .   1870 

Corporation  of  Metropolitan    1879 

Museum  of  Art 
New  York  Hislorical  Society .   18M 

Corporation  of  Academicians.   18M 


Vassar  College 

Syracuse  University . 
Trustees 


Trustees , 

Historical  Society  of  Pennayl- 

vania. 
Stockholders 


The  Company  of  the  Redwood 
Library  and  Athenaemm. 

University  of  Yermonft 


Board  of  five  trustees  . 
Board  of  nine  trustees. 


18M 
1849 
I9a 


1834 
1805 
ftlBW 

1873 

1875 
1868 


a  In  all  instances  in  which  the  art  museum  forms  a  department  of  some  otiier  institntiosi  tiie  statia- 
tics  given  refer  exclusively  to  the  art  museum  or  art  sohooL 

6  In  addition  to  its  own,  the  museum  exhibits  important  loan  collections. 

tf  Date  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Trumbull  paintings. 

dNo  money  is  spent  in  this  departonent ;  its  increase  comes  solely  tnm  sifts. 

•The  city  of  Boston  gave  the  site  of  the  building  to  the  trustees  of  the  museum  on  eeoditka  tha4 
the  museum  should  be  opened  free  to  the  public  four  days  in  each  month. 

/Art  ooUecUon  in  187(£ 
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to  inquiriea  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  JSduoaiian. 
SEUICS  OF  ABT. 


By  whom  foanded. 


^1 

II 


Income  for  last  jear. 


Amonnt. 


Source. 


Expenditnre  for  last  year. 


Amount. 


OlOect. 


to 


Daniel  WaAs worth  and 
others. 

TntW.V. Blake  and  citi- 
sens  of  Connecticut. 

Corporation  of  Yale  Col' 
lege. 

Hcmey  raiaed  and  expend, 
ed  By  Preeidcnt  Gregory. 

Loniaiana  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Twenty  dtiaena 


$250  00 
GOO  00 


$80,000 


George  Peabody 

Money  raised  and  expend* 

ed  by  Pro!  B.  H.  Mather. 

City  of  Boston 


CoTporatorstf.. 


Estate  of  Sophia  Smith ... . 

Essex  Historical  and  Nat- 
ural History  Societies. 

Art  collection  commenced 
byPro£H.&Friese. 

Citizens  of  Buflhlo 

Cornell  XTnirersity 

James  Lenox 


Citisens  of  New  York 

Egbert  Benson,  John  Pin- 

tard,  and  nine  others. 
Artists  of  New  York 


Matthew  Tassar  A 

Syracuse  University 

Cleveland   Library  Asso- 

clatiiHi. 
Citisens  and  authorities  of 

FennsylTania  and  of  city 

of  Phaiidelphia.i 


Seven  eitisens . 
Serenty-one  citizens i 

C.  K  King,  Edward  King, 
and  citiaens  of  Newport. 
RL 

University  of  Y ermont  — 


BTorace  Fairbanks  . 
W.  W.  Corcoran...  , 


From  visitors 
only. 

Donations 

Other  sources... 

Admission  fees . 


$500  00 
250  00 
250  00 
700  00 

120  00 


Wages ) 

Rejmirs,  See J 

CoUections j 

Salary  of  curator 

Collections 


4,521  00 


Donations  . 


0.200  00 
4, 521  00 


Collections  . 
Collections  . 


(d) 


r  5,570  83 

15,397  42 
1,050  00 


I  Endowment  ... 
Admission  fees, 
etc 
Gray  collection 
fund. 


8.082  65 
6.124  54 
6,734  17 
1,205  80 


Salaries  &  wages  1 

Repairs.^ I 

Collections | 

Gray  collection .  J 


200  00 


Donations    and 
other  sources. 


200  00 


Collections,  &o. . . 


20,000 


4,100  00 


All  sources. 


416  00 
1,180  00 


Salaries,  &c } 

Bent,  repairs.  &o  $ 


:  12, 500  00 

4,448  00 

[  2,538  00 


50,000 


50.000 


State  grant 

Mem  wrs*  dues 
All  other  sources' 
Members'  dues  . 

Endowment,  do- 
nations,exhibi- 
tions.  and  fel- 
lows' subscrip- 
tions. 

Endowment  ...< 


n 


500  00 
400  00 


Salaries  St  wages  \ 
Repairs,^ S 


10,300 


] 


800  00 

C  7.236  20 
ill,  777  18 


Endojinnent  .... 


43.700 
62,000 


]   iioooo 


Donations  ... 
All  other  sources 

Members*  dues 
Endowment  ... 


230  00 


All 


n 


800  00 

5,063  09 
1,835  08 
1,466  30 


Current  expenses. 

Salaries  &  wages  ) 

Bepairs.  d:c > 

Collections ) 


aLibnrv  incorporated  1870.    Art  collections  opened  to  the  public  in  1877. 

A  By  colleotions  of  pictures  and  art  books  which  cost  $20,000.  One  endowment  is  a  "history,  art, 
md  cabinet  ftind." 

iXhis  museum  occupies  the  memorial  building  erected  in  Falrmoxmt  Park,  at  a  cost  of  $1,300,000, 
md  used  as  the  main  art  building  of  the  Centennud  Exhibition  in  1870. 

)'  The  income  of  the  "Temple  fund  "  of  $60,000  is  not  yet  available. 

k  Library  founded  inl730. 
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Table  XXIV.'-8taH$tk8  of  educational  henefaethn$  for  1880;  from 


Organization  to  which  intnistecL 


BeooeflMstor. 


1 


Kame. 


Location. 


Kame. 


Besidence. 


UiaVBB8ITU8  AND  COLLBOU. 


University  of  Sonthem  Cali- 
fornia. 


Colorado  College 

Weslcyan  Univeraity  . 


Loa  Angeles,  Cal . . 


Colorado     Springs, 

Colo. 
Middletown,  Conn.. 


CJ. 
(0. 


J.  G.Downey.. 

'  W.Hellman. 

W.ChOds... 


Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone.. 
George  I.  Seney 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. .. 

MaldeD.Hasa 

NewYoricir.T..- 


Yale  College . 


New  Haven,  Conn .. 


fDr.   Daniel    T^r  Colt 
(deceased). 
Dr.     Timothy     Dwigfat 
Porter  (deceased). 


Dr.  David  P.  Smith  (de- 
ceased). 


Hon.  L.  S.  Foster,  ll.  d. 
(deceased). 


Korwich,  Cfiim.. 


Atlanta  University. 


Illinois  Wealeyan  University. 


Atlanta,  (^ 

Bloomington,  HI . . . 


Springfield,  Mass. 


Korwid>,C<iiiB.. 


Henry  Winkley . 
Y  arioas  persons . . 


Philadelphia,  Pft. 


Yarioos 


University  of  Chicago  .. 
Knox  College 

Lombard  University . . . . 

Lake  Forest  University . 


Chaddook  CoUege . 
Shurtleff  College.. 
Wosttield  College . 


Chicago,  HI 

GalesbuTg,Ul... 

Galesbnrg,Hl... 

Lake  Forest,  HI. 


Alnrnni  of  Knox  College  . 

i  William  Easton 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Moore  (de- 
ceased). 


Sonthamptsai.  HI  . . 
Konidgewock,  Me. 


Qoinoy.Hl 

Upper  Alton,  HI . 
We8tfleld,Hl.... 


Yarioos  persons . 
Yarious  persons . 
Yarioos  persons . 


Wheaton  College 

Indiana  Asbory  Univer^ty . 


Wheaton,  HI 

Greencastle,  Ind.. 


Yarioos  nersons 

fJesse  Meharry 

I  Hon.  H.  a  Lane 

<  W.Manwearing  and  wife 
I  Yarioos  others 


CrawfordsviUet  Ittd 
Franklin,  Ind 


Hanover  College 

tJnion  Christian  College.. 

Earlham  College 

Kidgo  ville  CoUege 

Upper  Iowa  University  . , 
Iowa  College , 


Hanover,  Ind... 

Merom,  Ind 

lUchmond,  Ind  . 
Ridgeville,  Ind . 

Fayette.  Iowa .. 
Grumell  Iowa.. 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Lapsley... 


Elisa  P.  (blimey 

Citizens  of  HidgeviUe . 


Kew  Albany.  Ind. 


Mrs.  Yaleria  G.  Stone. 


Maiden,  Maaa.. 
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Benefkotions. 


fl 


3i 

II 


Ol^eot  of  bene&etion  and  remarks. 


10 


11 


19 


187,000 

6,000 
125^000 

100,000 


126^000 


$100,000 


$48,000 


00,000 


25^ooa 
2;ei7 

80,000 


10.000 


10,  c 


1,500 
1,000 
8.760 
l^SOO 


6,000 
2,500 


l£I> 


$1,000 


1,100 


2,000 


1,012 


20,000 


800 


20,000 


$1,267 


800 


Probable  proceeds  fhmi  tbe  eontem- 

Slated  sale  of  800  oity  lots_given. 
one,  1870,  in  trust  to  If.  M.  K>Tard 
and  others,  to  sell  snd  to  InTest  tbe 

Sroceeds  in  interest  bearins  seonri- 
ies  for  sn  endowment  ftina  for  the 
.    establisbment  of  this  nnlversity. 
For  general  purposes. 

$126,000  for  general  endowment,  $100,000 
for  scholarships,  and  $26,000  for  mis- 
cellaneoos  purposes,  apparatus,  Ac. 

Loft  bv  will  in  1880;  saljeot  to  two 
annuities  of  $1,000  each. 

Left  by  will  in  1880.  and  to  be  added  to 
ftina  already  established;  the  income 
to  be  applied  to  increase  the  teaching 
force  in  the  scademical  department 

Professor  Smith's  Talnable  professional 
library  and  surgical  bistruments 
were  given  to  the  medical  department 
at  his  death. 

Left  by  will  in  1880,  subject  to  a  life  in- 
terest, to  found  a  professorship  of 
English  common  law  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  ins^tution. 

For  the  general  ftmd  of  the  theological 
depar&ient. 

Donations  for  the  college  year  1870-'80 
for  general  purposes  and  aid  of  indi- 
gent students. 

For  liquidation  of  debt ;  conditioned  on- 
the  raising  of  the  whole  debt,  which 
was  done. 

Puipose  not  specified. 

To  found  an  alumni  professorship, 

$8,000,  purpose  not  specified. 

A  bequest,  paid  by  executor  of  estate, 
of  $1,000;  purpose  not  specified. 

For  general  expense  sua  scholarship- 
ftmds. 

Puipose  not  specified. 

For  Duilding  purposes. 

For  the  iwjment  of  debt;  given  in 
amounts  ox  $1,000  or  under,  mostly  in 
interest  bearing  notes  payable  vari- 
ously ttom  date  to  five  years. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Apparently  for  permanent  endowment. 

Apparently  for  permanent  endowment. 

Apparently  for  permanent  endowment 

$1,012  given  in  column  7  is  the  value  of 
apparatus  and  furniture  donated. 

For  the  endowment  of  a  professorship. 

For  the  library. 

For  the  library. 

For  making  improvements  in  the  build- 
ing. 

For  nayment  of  debt 

$2,600  for  current  expenses  snd  $20,000 
for  tbe  endowment  of  the  *  *  Stone  pro- 
fessorship of  natural  history,"  the 
prindpar  of  the  endowment  to  be 
kept  intact 


Digitized  by 


Google 


irame. 


Kame. 


UxiTEBsmu,  ftCw— Cont'd. 

SimpeoB  CenteiiMy  College . 

German  College 

Cornell  College 

Whittier  College 

Tabor  College 

Highland  UnlTcrslty 

University  of  Kansas 

Waslibam  College 

Berea  College 

Leland  University 

Bowdoin  College 

Amherst  College 

Boston  College 

Boston  University 


Harvard  University.. 


IndiamolA,  Iowa 

Hi.  Pleasant,  Inwa . 
Ht.  Vernon,  Iowa  . . 


YarioQS  persons . 


Salem,  Iowa 

Tabor,  Iowa 

Highland.  Kans  .. 
Lawrence,  Sana  . . 
Topeka.  Kans  .... 

Berea,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La.. 


Bnmswick,  He . 


Amherst,  Kass . 


Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mas*. 


Cambridge,  Mass . 


Yaiioos  persons . 
Yarioos  persons . 


Iow».. 


Salem,  lowm. 


William  Thaw... 
YaxiooB  persons . 


PitteboTigh,  P».. 


Yarioos  persons . 


Henry  Winldey 

Hrs.  YalorU  6.  Stone .... 


Fhi]ad^piaa,Fa. 
lCalden.MaM.... 


William  6.  Barrows 

Mrs.  Yaleria  O.  Stone. . . 


Moses H.  Day  (dec'd)... 
D.  &  G.  XL  Whltoomb . . . 


Bmnswick.  Me . 
Maiden,  Mass . .. 


B««8ton,Mass 
Woroester, 


'  George  Higginson,  treas- 
urer of  medical  school 
building  fond. 

Yaiious  persons 


Executors  of  Jonathan 
Brown  Bright. 


Estate    of   Dr.  Martyn 

Paine. 
Trustees  of  Abner  W. 

Buttrick. 

Executors    of   William 

Munroe. 
Executors  of  Moses  Day. 


Yarions  persons 

Executors    of    Daniel 
Austin. 


Alexander  Agassis  and 

others. 
Augustus  Hemenway .. .. 
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g 
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1 

la 

3  " 

u 

1 

Si 

IS 

1 

1 

OlsJect  of  benefaction  and  remarka. 

6 

y 

8 

9 

It 

11 

13 

$4,0<X] 

For  eeneral  endowment. 

To  finish  paying  for  the  chapel;  a  Hire 
amount  for  the  eame  purpoee  was  re- 
ported as  for  1879. 

Improvement  of  building. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

To  aid  in  paving  pTofeasora*  salaries. 

Gifts  to  the  library  and  to  the  museum. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Contributions  received  for  this  univer- 

A5€ 

125,000 
600 

600 

$15,000 
50,000 

sity  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society. 

Appropriated  to  establish  the  "Wink- 
ley  Drofessorship  of  Latin  hingnage 
and  literature." 

$25,000  to  complete  Memorial  Hall,  and 
$50,000  for  the  foundation  of  the 
"Stone  professorship  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy." 

For  general  purposes. 

Out  of  this  is  to  be  founded  a  professor- 
ship of  biology,  and  the  remainder  is 
to  be  devoted  to  general  uses  of  the 
college. 

"  For  the  aid  of  worthy  young  men  in 
getting  an  education.^ 

To  establish  the  **Whitcomb  scholar- 



250 

25,000 

50,000 

$5,000 

$2,000 
600 

ship." 
For  prizes. 

Purpose  not  specified. 
Towards  payment  of  Boylstoii  street 

land. 

Subscriptions  for  the  further  endow- 
ment of  the  divinity  school. 
The  income  of  $25,000  to  be  divided  an- 

54,545 

29,409 

25,000 

$25,000 

nually  into  five  scholarships,  and  the 
income  of  $25,000  to  be  exi>ended  an- 
nually for  books  for  the  college  library. 

$24,207  on  account  of  the  Robert  Troup 
Paine  fund. 

The  net  income  to  be  paid  semiannu- 
ally to  aid  deserving  young  men  in 
preparing  for  the  ministry. 

The  income  for  the  use  of  meritorious 

10,  boo 

10,]40 
5,000 

students  needing  assistance. 
The  income  for  the  use  of  meritorious 

4,330 

students  needing  assistance. 
Subscriptions  for  the  observatory. 
$3,500  on  account  of  bequest  of  $7,000 

3,166 

**  to  be  used  for  some  goo<l  college  pur- 
I)ose  at  the  discretion  of  the  college 
government ;"  also.  $500  on  account 
of  bequest  of  $1,000  to  the  divinity 
school. 

Subscriptions  for  increase  of  the  botan- 
ic garden  fund. 

For  apparatus  for  the  Hemonway  gym- 
nasium. 

3,000 
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Google 


Name. 


XaaM. 


irinvBBSiTiBi,  icc.~^CoaVd. 
Eanrard  University  ^ContU 


Cambridge^  Haas . 


Tufts  College . 


Williams  College. 


Battle  Creek  College . 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Olivet  College 


Carieton  College  . 


University  of  Mississippi . . . 


College  HUl, 


Williomsiown,  Mass 

Battle  Creek^Mioh.. 

HiDsdale,  Mich 

Holland,  Mioh 

OUvet.Mich 


Oxford, 


Exeonton  of  Charles 
Sanmer. 

Yarious  persons 

John  Armory  Lowell . . . 
Anonymous 


Through  Prof  Asa  Qtbj. 


Yarious  persons . 
George  w.JValee. 


Robert  K.  Tappan . 
Edward  BnsseU  ... 


William  B.Weeden  and 
B.  M.  Watson,  Jr. 

Estate  of  Moses  H.  Day  . 


Korthfleld,Mhin.... 


Estate  of  Moses  H.  Day 


Mrs  J.P.  Adriance 

Hon.  William  Hyde 

^on.  Robert  H.  Pruyn .. . 
VariouB  persons 

Joseph  Manck 


Free  Baptist  Edncatioii 
Society. 


ariouB  persons 

Mrs.  Yaleria  G.  Stone . . . 
Hon.W.G.Edsen 


Mrs.L.E.Tuttie 

Yarious  others 

Mrs.  Yaleria  G.  Sione ... 

E.M.  Williams 

Estate  of  Daniel  Tyler 
Coit. 


LKlokerson 

j  Roland  Mather 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Wilkinson  .. . 

I  W.O.Grover 

"^E.  W.Bryant 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Blatchford . . .. 

Smith  American  OrganCo. 

C.Boswell 

Yarious  persons 

R.  Hitchcock 


^Different  sources 

'United  Sutes  Executive 

Departments. 
Rev.  J.W.  Lambuth,  D.  D 
Other  sources 


Poughkeepste,  K.  T. 

Ware,  Ma— 

Albany.K.Y 


Cheahire,Ohlo. 


Maiden,  Mass.. , 
Otsego,  Mieh... 

Gailford,ConB. 


Malden.Maaa 

MinneapoUa,  Miui. 
Norwich,  Cann. .. . . 


Hartford,  Gosm 
Cam! 


ibridgiepoct, 

Wisconsin...  II 
Chicago,m 


Wa8hing;ton,DLC 
Shanghai,  Chlaa l 


l>..'^J 
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Benefactiozia. 

i. 
If 

11 

•^  OS 

V 

1 

1 

f! 

i 

li 

•a 

i 

OltJect  of  benefaction  and  remarka. 

6 

r 

8 

9 

10 

It 

19 

$2,418 

recelTod  for  the  Snxnner  book  fund. 
Snbtcriptions  forCMneeo  instraction. 
For  Qse  at  the  botanic  garden. 
$500  for  use  at  the  botanic  garden  and 

bannm  sabscription. 

Subscriptionafor  aalariea. 

For  booka  for  the  library. 

"To  be  naed  aa  a  prize  or  prizea  on  po- 
litical adence." 

To  increaae  the  aoholarahip  founded  by 

To  aid  in  publishing  Ubrary  bulletins 
and  for  booka  for  Oie  Buaaey  Institu- 
tion. 

For  scholarahips;  probably  the  same  as 
that  reported  in  1870.  the  college  hav- 
ing  been  notified  of  the  bequest  in 

the  same  untU  1880. 

For  scholarahips ;  probably  the  same  aa 
that  reported  in  1879.  the  college  bar- 
ing  been  notified  of  the  bequeat  in 
that  year,  but  not  actually  receiving 
the  aame  until  1880. 

For  aoholarahip. 

For  acholarships. 

For  library. 

For  general  usee  of  the  college. 

For  buildings  and  endowment;  $500 
caahand^OOOinland. 

For  current  expenses. 

For  buildings  and  endowment. 
To  meet  current  expenaes. 
For  AndowmcmiL 

$2,751 
2,100 

$1,000 
800 

584 

200 

$150 
125 

108 

5,000 

5,000 

2.600 
5.000 

600 

2;  GOO 

"l."oi8 

2,500 

1.351 

8.173 

20.000 

1,000 

Towards  the  ftanda  necessary  for  the 

new  building. 
Gift  of  $1,000;  purpose  not  specified. 
Gifts  of  $4,385 ;  purpose  not  specified. 

'     10,000 

2,175 

Fnr  fknilnwmAnt  ftmd. 

2,500 

Vol*  findowmAi&t  ftind 

GOO 

Haywood  memorial  ftmd  for  endow- 
ment 

500 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 
Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 
Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

1,000 

2.500 
600 

For  new  ladies'  hall 

Valae  of  gift  of  a  pipe  organ. 
Purpose  of  gift  of  $510  not  specified. 
$4,000  were  giren  in  sums  of  $500  each ; 

purpoae  not  apec'fied. 
This  amount  in  oailding  atone. 

ITnr  T1AW  lailiAa'  >iil1I 



500 
IM) 

130 

For  library. 

For  general  purposes  aa  needed. 

^n.HnnR  nfBmal  docnmAntH  SAnti  to  the 

11,582 

Ubrary. 
Donation  of  books  to  the  library. 

library. 
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Location. 


Namew 


Baaidextce. 


UNiVBHsmES,  &,c. — Cont'd. 

University  of  the  State  of 
MissourL 


Central  College 

Westminster  College . . . . 

William  Jewell  College  . 


Dmry  College.. 


Ste  wartsrHle  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College.: 
Doone  College 


Dartmouth  College . 
Ratgers  College . . . . . 


College  of  New  Jersey . 


St  Stephen's  College 

Wells  College 

St  Lawrence  University . 

Hamilton  College 


Hobart  College 

Madison  University. 


University  of  Rochester  . 


Colombia,  Mo.. 


Br.  S.  a  liswa. 


Colombiai  Mo. . 


Fayette,  Mo . 
Fnltoin,Mo  .. 

Liberty,  Mo.. 


St  Louis,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 


Springfield,  Mo  . 


Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone . 


Frederick  Marqnand 

<  &M.EdgeU 

Mrs.  James  Smith  .... 
Charies  Fairbanks. . . . 


StewartsTille,Mo. 
Warrenton,  Mo  . . . 
Crete^Nebr 


Sontiiport,  Conn  . 
StLoai8.Mo.... 
St  Louis,  Mo.... 


C.L.GoodeU 

.C.  8.  Greeley 

Anonymous 

William  NiediinghoQs . 

J.Niebttbr 

^arioas  persona 


St  Louis,  Mo. 
StLouia,Mo. 


StLouia,Mo.... 
Wanentom,Mo. 


Hanover,  N.H... 
New  Brunswick,  KkT 

Princeton, N.J  .. 


i  Henry  Winkley 
Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone. . 
Various  persons 


Plifladelphia.P» 


[nhia,f 


rRobertL.  Stuart. 

^  John  L  Blair 

I  Various  persons . 


NewYortcN.Y. 
Blairstown.V.J. 


Annandale,  N.  Y — 
Attrora,N.Y 

Canton,  K.Y 

Clinton.N.Y 


Society  for  Promoting  Re- 
ligion and  Learning. 
Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morgan  . .. 

f  Luther  Lamphere 

I  Lester  Taylor 


New  York  State . 
Auioia,N.Y.... 


Iw 


William  Ho; 
William  XL 


Fly  Creek,  If.  Y.. 

Auburn,  N.Y.... 
VenMiii,N.Y.... 


Geneva,  N.Y... 
Hamilton,  N.Y. 


William  C.  Plerrepont .... 


James  B.  Colgate . 
'JohnRDeane... 


Rochester,  N.  Y .... 


John  B.  Trevor ....... 

Jeremiah  MUll>ank  .  - . 
Jolm  D.  EockofoUer  . . 

Lewis  Eatblxiue 

Joliu  F,  Iviithlwue 

Willium  H,  UarriH-... 
Mri4.Stillmaii  Witt  .. 
William  A.  Cauldwell 

Jsmes  T.  Griffin 

Samuel  8.  Cons  taut . . . 

Various  persons 

Ber.R,B.nuU 


NewYork^K.T. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
CleTfUnd.  Ohio . 


Alb; 
Alb; 
CI 

a 

N< 
Ja 

N 


.N.Y.... 

V.X.Y.... 
imiOhle., 
Qd,Oiii0.. 

.>rk,K.Y- 


\ork?5f.'YllI 
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Endowment  and  gen- 
eral purposes. 

n 

bit 

a 

ji 

.P. 

1 

i! 

if 

i 

s 

3 

Object  of  benelhction  and  remarks. 

a 

y 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

-^ 

Within  the  last  year  a  spacious  observ- 
atory baa  been  erected  upon  the  col- 
lege oampas,  and  a  fine  telescope  pur- 
chased, the  original  cost  of  which  (lu 
Germany)  was  between  three  and 
four  thonsand  dollars.  For  this  mu- 
nificent donation  the  people  are  in- 
debted to  the  UberaUty  01  Dr.  Laws. 

For  apparatus. 

Fcir  enoownient  ftind. 

^  c 

$400 

^i     $1,000 

)         0,000 
)        10,000 

5,000 

><       5,500 

500 

270 
I          300 

100 
( 

Missoori  for  the  nayment  of  debt. 

For  permanent  endowment. 

$25,000  for  chapel,  $25,000  for  endow- 
ment  of  **  Stone  professorship  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,'^  and 
$20,750  given  unconditionaDy. 

For  endowment  ftind. 

35,000 

$25,000 

For  endowmf^nt  fhnd. 

500 

For  the  ftirtber  furnishing  of  Walter 

Fairbanks  Hall. 
For  endowment  fund. 

For  endowment  fund. 

For  a  scholarship  fund. 

For  beautifying  the  college  grounds. 

lege  building. 

For  the  endowment  of  professorship. 
For  the  endowment  of  professorship. 
Purpose  not  spedfled. 

For  a  telescope. 

For  care  of  grounds,  and  $1,650  purpose 

For  current  expenses. 

For  the  library  and  art  department. 
Purpose  of  gift  of  $300  not  specified. 
For  a  Axnd  for  the  benefit  of  indigent 

young  men. 
Purpose  of  gift  of  $2,500  not  specified. 
The  interest  to  be  used  in  helping  needy 

$1,000 

"*8,*700 
c 

500 
1,100 

20,000 
85,000 
15,000 

J    1       " 

\  :::;:::: 

::;:*:'! 

r 

100,000 

J 

28,000 
8,000 

8»000 

$10,000 

f 

J  *.;;!"■.; 

$2,000 

j 

10,000 

2,000 

students  of  good  character,  with  a 

Christian  ministry. 

paratus. 
Endowment  for  instmotion. 

60,000 

45,500 

54,566 

$45,500  for  a  professorship  ftmd  and 

$54,500  for  schohurahlp  funds. 
For  additional  endowment. 

50.000 
25,000 
25,000 

For  additional  endowment. 

For  additional  endowment. 

ii'ioi 

12,500 

FortheUbrary. 
For  the  library. 

ft.  000 

6,000 
6.000 
6,000 
6,000 
4,800 

To  Increase  the  endowment  fund. 



To  increase  the  endowment  ftmd. 

........ 

To  increase  the  endowment  fund. 

To  increase  the  endowment  fund. 

To  increase  the  endowment  fund. 

i,'666 

Endowment  of  the  senior  prize  essay. 

Digitized  by 


Google 


UTame. 
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XTniykbaities,  &c.— Ckmt'd. 


Union  College. . 


Synonse  TTnirenity 

ITniTenity  of  North  CaiolinA. 


Sbftw  UniTenity . 


Trinity  College 

Baldwin  UniTersity . . . . 

Hebrew  Union  College  . 


Ohio  Wealeyan  University . 


Kenyon  College . 


Deniaon  Uniyersity . 


liaxietta  College . 


Rio  Grande  Colloge  . 

Scio  College 

Wittenberg  College . 
Heidelberg  College.. 


Urbana  UniTeraity . 


Schenectady,  N.Y. 


ICiaa  Catharine  L.  Wolfe 


Hon.  r«evi  Parsons ...... 

Hrs.  Thomas  H.  Powers 
Mrs.  Alexander  Brown  . 
Misses  Ellen  A  Ida  Kaaon 
Bobert  A.  Packer 


NewYoric,ir.T. 


Harry  S.  Packer... 
TheCentnryClnb. 


Robert  Lenox  Kennedy. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott. . . 
^ohnSw  Perry 


John  H.  Yan  Antwerp. 
Theodore  Irwin 


Sons  of  Asa  Whitaoy. 
Mrs.  Itos  Gammell . . . . 
Yarioos  perscos 


SyraonaepK.  Y.... 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 


Raleigh,N.C. 


Trinity  College,  N.C 
Berea,Ohio 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 


Delaware,  Ohio . 


Gambler,  Ohio . 


Methodist   Episcopal 
chnrohea. 


Rev.  C.  F.  Deems. 


Yarioos  persons  . 


Yarious  persons  . 


New  York  State . 


New  York.  N.Y. 


GranviUe,  Ohio . 


JHenry  Adler 
Yarioos  other 

f  William  L.  Ripley... 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Brown. 


Henry  Amrine 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Boyd . 

R.B.Hayee 

P.Hayden 

HP.Baldwin 

William  Horton 

G.T.BedeU 

Yarions  persons  — 


Marietta,  Ohio. 


Rio  Grande,  Ohio.. 

Scio,  Ohio , 

Springfield,  Ohio.. 
"^"-  Ohio , 


UrbaiuK  Ohio . 


Mrs.  Yaleria  G.  Stone . 

Joseph  Perkins 

Yarioos  persons 


Mrs.  Permelia  Wood. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Colomboa,  Ohio — 
BeDefontaiBe,  Ohio 
Union  County,  Ohio. 


Washington,  D.C.. 
Colomboa,  Ohio. . . 
Detroit,  Mich 


Ohio. 


Maiden,! 
ClevehuHl,Ohio. 


Miss  Sarah  A.  Hivling. 


C Mrs. M.  A.  Warner. 
{Mrs.&Clason 


mo  Grande,  Ohio. 


Xenia,Ohio 

Colomboa,  Ohio... 
Springfield,  Ohio.. 
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1. 
11 

l1 

I, 

1 

II 
P 

il 

s 

5 

1 

Olject  of  bene&ctlon  and  ternary. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

la 

960,000 
60,000 

not  gpeoifled. 
For  BCholATships. 

Porpoae  of  gift  of  $10,000  not  specified. 
Pnrpoae  of  gift  of  $8,000  not  specified. 
Paipose  of  gift  of  $5,000  not  specified. 
$5,000  interest  bearing  promise;  pur- 

pose  not  specified. 

$3,500 

Devoted  principally  to  stipends  of  pro* 

feesors. 
Porpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $L,000  not  specified. 
A  note  for  $1,000 ;  pnrpose  not  speci- 

fied. 
$1,000  interest  bearing  promise;  pur* 

pose  not  specified. 
$1,000  interest  bearing  promise;  par> 

i>ose  not  specified. 
$1,000  for  the  Asa  Whitney  memoriaL 
Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

Gifts  amounting  to  $0,044 ;  purpose  not 

16^000 

specified. 
For  the  general  flind;  gift  made  in 

$800 

small  sums  payable  in  five  annual 
instalments. 
To  be  added  to  former  donations  ftom 

♦1.900 

the  same  source  for  the  aid  of  indi- 
gent students. 
Contributions  for  medical  building  and 

12,000 

for  other  purposes  received  for  this 
university  by  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society. 

For  payment  of  debt. 

For  buildings. 

To  educate  the  youth  of  all  denomina* 

1,600 

10,000 

tions  in  the  Oriental  languages. 
I>onations  of  money,  amountsnot  given. 

60,000 

For  endowment:  to  come  to  the  uni« 

1800 

versity  at  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Toward  th  r  endowment  of  the  presi- 

dent's chair. 
Ptiri>08e  of  gift  of  $2,000  not  rpecified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,500  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 
PurpoHC  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gilt  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

PiirpoBo  of  gilt  of  i5,000  not  specified. 
Puiposo  of  gitt  of  $5,000  not  specifiML 

15,000 

For  the  paymfOit  of  debt. 

**• 

5^000 

A  legacy ;  the  income  to  be  used  in  aid- 

'     10,000 

iug  etudent«. 
For  eudowmbut. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $5,000  notspecified. 
Gifts  amounting  to  $5,395 ;  purpose  not 

1,100 

specified. 
To  pay  salaries  of  teachers. 

Purjiose  not  specified. 

5,000 

For  endowment. 

10,000 

1,000 

for  the  donor. 
For  the  endowment  fund. 

500 

::::::::i:::::::: 

For  the  endowment  ftind. 
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OrgaziLsation  to  which  intmsted. 


BaM&ctor. 


Kame. 


LooatioiL 


Name. 


SiQsidcnoe. 


Ukivrbbitibs,  &c.— Cont'd. 


Otterbein  ITxiiTenity.. 
Antiooh  College 


TTniTerslty  of  Oregon. 


Pacific  University  aadToala- 

tin  Academy. 
Blue  Monntam  Unirenity  . . . 
Philomath  College 


Dickinson  College.. 

La&yette  CoUege  . . 
HaTorfoid  College.. 


Lincoln  UniTereity . , 


Cnlverslty  at  X«wiBbaig.. 


Allegheny  CoUege  . . . 
Heroeraborg  College . 


WestminBter  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania . 


Swarthmore  College.. 


Brown  University . 


Newberry  College. . . 
Southwestern    Preel 


University. 

Hiwassee  College. 
Carson  College  .... 


ibyterlan 


Westerville,  Ohio . . . 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


Engene  City,  Oreg . 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

La  Grande,  Oreg ... 
Philomath,  Oreg... 


Yarions  persona . 
Tailous  i>ersona . 


rProf.T.H.Oatoh. 

1  Dr.  Patterson 

Mr.  Smith 


Eogeae  01^,  Oreg. 


Brimileld, 


Various  persons  . 
Various  persons . 


Carlisle,  Pa. 


Easton^Pa. 


Haverford    CoUege, 
Pa. 


Lmcoln  University, 
Pa. 


Thomas  Kelso  (deo'd) . . . 


BaltiaaonNMd. 


Dr.  John  Fisher... 
Charles  O-Baird.. 


Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
Philadelphia.  Pa... 


Trustees  of  coUege  and 
V    others. 
Various  persons 


fJ.H.Gassidy 

BeubenJ.FUck 

I' H.H.  Huston 
Miss  Susan  Gorgas. 
Various  others 


Haveratimw,  N.  T . 
Wilkes-BaiTe,Pa.. 
Oermsotown,  Pa . . . 
WestCheeter,  F)a.. 


Lewisburg,  Pa.. 


Various  peraons  . 


Meadville,Pa 

Meroersbnrg,  Pa. . . 


New    Wilmingtoii, 
Pa. 

PhUadolphia,Pa... 


Swarthmore,  Pa . . . 


Providence,  B.  I... 


Ifiarcus  Hulings 

Members  of  the  Befbrmed 
Church  in  the  United 
States. 

(John  Wilson 

<  John  Logan 

(Various  churches 

Henry  C.  Gibson 


[Joseph  Wharton. . 


Oil  City,  Pa. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
Mercer,  Pa 


Newberry,  a C... 
ClarksviUo,  Tenn. 


Samuel  WQlets 

[  Charles  and  Harriet  Kirk 
[Stephen  T.  Olney 

J.C.  Hartshorn 

Mrs-KKCasweU 


Philadelphia^  Pa. 
New  York,  N.  Y.. 


Providence,  R I . 
NewtMk.MaM... 


James  King. 


Jackson,  La. 


Hiwassee     College, 

Tenn. 
Mossy  Croek,  Tenn 


Smithsonian  XnatitntioB  . 
Hon.  Jamea  H.  Canon .. . 


WaalilDgtDn,DiC  . 
Dusdzidga,  Xssm  .. 
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it 

CB  P 

h 

1 

It 

ft 

1^ 

II 

1 

n 

0 

1 

3 

Olijeot  orbenelaction  and  remarks. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1» 

5        $2,775 

For  general  work  of  Instractlon. 
For-ocrrent  expeoaes  and  library ;  alao 

part  of  the  bequeat  of  itev.  Daniel 

Anstia,  which  waa  reported  in  1870, 

but  not  paid  in  until  1880. 
A  firift  of  five  volumea  of  Macnnlay's 

Hiatory  of  England. 
A  gift  of  fifteen  volomea  of  Britiah 

poeta. 
For  genend  pnrpoeea. 

Pnrpoae  not  specified. 

For  relief,  advertiaing,  and  axtni  teach- 
ing force. 

Beqneat  of  $10,000  inveated  by  the  edn- 
cation  board  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  intereat  thereof^ commg 
in  perpetuity  to  the  coUege. 

Bequeat  of  $1,000  to  the  aame  board  in 
trust  in  the  aame  way  for  the  college. 

A  gift  of  $10,000  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1870,  but  not  made  public  untU  1880. 

For  current  ezpenaea. 

For  care  of  grounda,  improvementa  In 
buildings,  new  apparatua,  d:o. 

For  a  profesaorship. 

For  a  profeaaorship. 

For  a  dormitory  building. 

For  Livingatone  Hall. 

For  acholarshipa  and  porta  of  profeo- 
sorships. 

Gifts  to  the  library  and  mnaeum ;  also 
Toluntary  contributions  for  the  fres- 
coing of  commencement  hoU. 

To  complete  the  erection  of  Hulinga 
Hall. 

For  endowment. 

To  add  a  wing  to  the  University  Hos- 
pitaL 

Keeting-house  costing  $5, 000 ;  probably 
included  in  Mr.  Wharton's  benefac- 
tion aa  reported  in  1870. 

For  improvement  of  grounds. 

o          1,865 

i;             500 
0 



0          5,000 

( 

3  ) 

M     17,»50 

$7,500 

r 

$20,000 
20,000 



...  . 

l....::. 

i6,66o 

3,000 

\ 

$17,660 

5,000 

2,200 

(           500 
<           500 
.     14.000 

::::::!: ::::::.: 

50,000 
6,000 

1,000 

( 

::"::::::::::: 

$100 

( 

85,000 

For  a  professorship  of  natural  histoxy. 
For  planta  and  botanical  hooka. 
For  general  expenaea. 
For  buildings  and  grounds. 

> 

2,000 

(        ],OUO 

i.176 



6,000 

nations  from  other  sources  to  the 
cabinets ;  Mr.  King's  gift  was  men- 
tioned in  1870,  but  the  amount  was 
not  then  known. 
YaloAble  mineraloglcal  apecimena. 

In  raal  eatate ;  for  the  education  of  in- 
digent young  men  for  the  miniatry. 

*1A  nnA 
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Central  Tennessee  College. . 


Fisk  TTniverslty 

Univenity  of  the  South 

Karrin  College 

TTniversity  of  Yermont  and  } 
State  Agricaltnral  College.  5 

Hampden  Sidney  CoUege 

Hichmond  CoUege 

Roanoke  College 

Weat  Virginia  CoUege 

Lawrence  TTnirersity 

Beloit  CoUege 

GalesviUe  TTniversity 

University  of  Wisconsin 

MOton  CoUege 

Ripon  CoUege 

Northwestern  TTniversity .... 
Howard  TTniversity 

SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  (mining, 
engineering,  agrieuUure,  «£c.). 

North  Georgia  Agricnltund 

CoUege. 
Middle  Georgia  HUitary  and 

Agricaltnral  CoUege. 

Purdne  TTniversity 

State  CoUege  of  Agricnltore 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 


NashviUe^Tenn.. 


NashviUe,  Tenn 

Sewanee,  Tenn.  ... 

Waxahachie,  Tex . . 


Rev.  R.&  Rust.. 


Rev.  Samuel Meharry ... 
Rev.  Alexander  Meharry. 


ClnciiiDatI,01iie. 
Shawnee  MoondjBd 
Eaton,  Ohio 


.  T#rious  persons 

Mrs.  Taleria  G.  Stone. 

Rev.FndNoU 


Maiden.  Maas. 


Various  persons ... 

f  Rev.  C.C.Parker. 

Mrs.C.B.Lmey.. 


Burlington,  Vt.. 


Hampden      Sidney 
College,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va 

Salem,  Va 

Flemington,  W.  Va . 
Appleton,  Wis 


Parsippany,  N.  J . 
MontpeUer,  Vt ... 


Citixens  of  Burlington . 


Henry  Loomis  and  Law* 

rence  Barnes. 
Vazious  persons 


Burlington,  Vt. 


C  Jacob  Persinger . 
\  Various  others... 


Roanoke Co^  Va... 


Beloit,  Wis 

GalesvUle/Wis  . 
,Wis... 


5  Joseph  Rork 

I  Various  others 

{RuAis  Dodge 
S.  C.Morgan 
Citizens  of  Beloit.. 
Various  others 


Appleton,  Wis. 


Beaver  Dam,  WU. . 
Norwich,  Coon 


CCWaahbuzn.. 


Madison.  Wia. 


Mnton,Wls 

Ripon,  Wis 

Watertown,Wis.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


(  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone, 
i  Various  otJiers 


Various  persona . 


Dahloneg%Ga.... 
MUledgeviUcGa.. 


La  Payette,  Iiid. 


Orono,  Me.... 
Boston,  Mass. 


Thomas  H.  White 

Various  persons 

John  Purdue  (deceased) 


Smithsonian  Institution. . 

G.W.CUnton 

^arious  persons 

Hon.  Ahner  Cobum 


Cleveland,  Ohio.. 


Washington.  D.  C . 
Buffido^.Y 


Skowhegan,  Me. 
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Benefiictloiis. 


1 


1^ 
1^ 


1 


i« 


Ottjeet  of  benefJAction  and  remarlu. 


lO 


11 


13 


2,000 
2,000 


60,000 


$360 


$1,000 


5^000 


2,000 


Parohase  of  hnflding  lot  and  ereotion 
of  building  for  the  medioal  depart- 
ment. 

Pnrohaae  of  building  lot  and  erection 
of  bnildin;;  for  the  medical  depart- 
ment 

Parchaae  of  bnildin^  lot  and  erection 
of  building  for  the  niodioal  depart- 
ment. 

To  aid  Iheolofjical  students. 

For  the  build  in c  and  fiiruishing  of  the 
Livingstone  miseionarv  haU. 

2,000  volumes  and  1,500  pamphlets  for 
the  library,  the  bookn  to  form  the 
"Noll  collection." 

A  n  umbo  I'  of  donations  to  the  library. 

To  fouiid.  Lku     I'arker  scholarship. '^ 

To  aid  yonng  women  in  the  university 
and  college. 

By  subscription  for  repairing  and  en- 
the  medical  de- 


150 


By  subscription  for  repairi 
larging  building  for  the  : 
partment. 


$U,854 


5,000 
10,000 
4,000 


6,000 
6,000 


1,600 
4,66o 


4,000 


8,500 


10,000 


3,865 
20.000 
18,100 


1,188 


To  be  given  as  a  prise  to  boys  raising 
the  Uurgest  crop  of  com  and  potatoos. 

Snbscripnons  to  increase  the  endow- 
ment of  the  college  and  to  build  up  a 
library  fond. 

For  general  purposes. 

I  For  the  maintenance  of  faculty. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

?  To  cancel  the  debt  on  the  institution. 

For  ministerial  education. 
For  endowment. 
For  building  improvements. 
For  current  expenses. 
Purpose  not  specified. 
Towards  the  completion  of  an  astro- 
nomical observatory. 
To  pay  current  expenses. 

I  For  the  endowment  fund. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

$1,188  to  aid  poor  students ;  purpose  for 
which  $1,266  were  given  is  not  speci- 
fied. 


$500  For  library. 


4,400 


t,680 


250 


For  improvements  and  equipment  and 

teachers*  salaries. 
Final  payments  of  donation  of  $150,000 

for  toe  founding  of  Purdue  XJuiver- 

sity. 
144  specimens  of  marine  In  vertebrata. 
1,200  species  of  plants. 
125  volumes  for  library. 
For  library. 

Purpose  not  specified. 
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Organization  to  which  introated. 


Bmttbcuxr. 


Name. 


Location. 


HTlune. 


Besidcsioew 


Schools  of  bcibncb — Cont'd. 

"Worcester  Conntv  Free  Insti- 
tate  of  Indnatrial  Science. 

New  Hunpehire  College  of 
Agricohore  and  the  Me- 
cluukio  Arts. 

Sterens  Institate  of  TeohnoU 
ogy. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agri*  l 
cultural  Institute.  > 


schools  of  thxoloot. 

Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and } 
Theological  SchooL  5 

Snn    Francisco    Theological 

Seminary. 
Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary  — 


Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

Presbyterian  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  Northwest. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute 


Swedish-American  Ansgari 
College  and  Missionary  In* 
stitute. 


College  of  the  Bible 

Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary 
Centenary  Biblical  Institute 


AndoverTheologicalSeminaiy 


Worcester;  Mass.. 
Hanover,  N.  H 

Hoboken^N.J.... 
Cleveland^  Ohio... 

Hampton,  Ya 

Selma,Ala 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  HI 

Chicago,  HI 

ETan8ton,Hl 

Xnorville,  HI 

Lexington,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky.... 

Bangor,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md.... 

Andover,  Mass... 


Hon.  Stephen  Saliabory  .. 
Hon.  Frederick  Smyth. . . . 


Manchester,  N.  H. 


Henry  Morton. 
Leonard  Case . . 


Hoboken.N.J.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Various  persons . 


f  American  Baptist  Home 

J     Mission  Society. 

]  Baptists  of  Alabama  and 

[    Northern  States. 

R.  L.  Stuart  and  others. .. . 


Various  persons . 


r  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone . . .. 


CoL  C.  G.  Hammond  . 
Various  persons 


Maiden,  Maes. 
Chicago,  m... 


George  Morzis 

Mrs.  Cornelia  A.  Miller . . 


Waterloo,  Iowa. . 


I  Various  churches. 
Various  churches . . 


<  Elder  A.  Adams  . 
i  James  Hulett.... 


Hon.  Joseph  £.  Brown. ... 


(Mrs.  Julia  Stanley 

I  Hon.  Erastus  Fairbanks 
f  Bov.  J.  F.  Goucher 


Kentucky  .. 
Kentucky  .. 

Atlanta.  Gft. 


C  Various  others 

Henry  Winkley 

Peter  Smith  (deceased) .. 
Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone 

Bev.  William  B.  Jowott. . 
Miss  ElixabeUi  a  JeweU 


Augusta,  Me 

St  JohnsbuiT.  Vt . 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Andover.  Mass  . . 
Maldea.Mase.... 


Andover.  Mam.. 
Boston.  Maas  ... 
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S^xeiJactions 

If 
|l 

1 

1 

o  " 

B 

II 

1 

1 
1 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

$2,000 

To  delr&y  current  expenseB. 

$100 

For  two  prises  to  be  awarded  for  excel- 
lence in  "  reading,  writing,  and  8i>eak- 
ing; "  the  same  amount  to  be  giyen 

A  workstaop,  fitted  up  and  furnished 
with  steam  engine  and  tools  at  on  out- 
lav  of  $10,000. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 
For  gmeral  purposes. 
$11,509  for  yarious  purposes  not  speoi* 

fled. 
For  annual  scholarships. 





$10,600 

1,250^000 

(    14,507 

16,160 

i'020 

For  endowment  fund. " 

3.<lte 

For  buiMing  fund. 
For  beneficiary  fund. 
For  Indiwn  ftindr 

$2,924 
4.208 

448 

For  the  Butler  school. 

2,971 

Belief  fund  for  losses  by  fire. 

r      2.000 

]       2,000 

Tor  support  of  teachers  and  students 
and  improvement  of  property. 

To  endow  the  institution. 

57,000 

Contiibntions  received  for  this  semi- 

$50,000 

nary  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society. 
For  the  endowment  of  the  "Stone  pro- 

\ ........ 

$23,000 

fessorship." 
For  a  library  hall. 

specified. 

For  the  partial  endowment  of  a  scholar- 
ship. 

Amount  paid  in  on  a  bond  of  $30,000, 
payable  $1,000  each  year  for  thirty 
years,  given  by  Mrs.  Miller  to  found 
a  professorship. 

Towards  defraying  current  expenses. 

Purpose  not  speoiuedt 

■ 

1.500 

r 

1,500 

1 

1.000 

2,000 

;  For  permanent  endowment ;  also  dona- 
tions fh)m  about  150  persons  for  the 
1 ,    annual  support  of  the  college. 
To  endow  a  professorship. 

J  For  the  general  endowment  ftind. 

50,000 

'       1,500 
300 

f 

17,500 
6.500 

-»- 

$5,500  in  cash,  and  a  commanding  site 

1 

worth  $12,000,  the  money  to  be  used 

in  building. 
For  building. 
For  seneral  purposes. 
For  library. 

25,000 

10.000 

100,000 

6.000 
9,000 

50.000 

$100,000  for  general  purpoMS  and  $50,000 

for  the  "Stone  professorship." 
For  building. 



For  building. 
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Table  XnY.^auOMim  of  eimc^muX 


OrgMdsstioii  to  which  intrusted. 

Name. 

Loeatlmi. 

Namsw 

Bssldeaoe. 

1 

9 

S 

4 

Schools  of  thioloot— 
Gontinaed. 

EpiMopal  Theologioal  School. 
Newton  Theologicidlnstita.  \ 

Cambridge.  Maes... 
NewtonCentre,Maas 
Bloomfleld,N.J 

AfD04  A.ijawrenee  .••.... 

Gardner  &  Colby 

Hon.  J.  Warren  Merrill .. 
Hon.B.C.Fite 

NotthOmiigevir.J. 

CbelseikSLftas  ...III 
Chariestown.MMS.. 

1  George  D.  Edmands 

^ohn  Pntnam 

Oennra  Theologicid  School 

Harwood&QniDoy 

BostClCs.   

of  Newark.    ' 
Drew  Theological  Seminarr.. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the 

Beformed  (Dutch)  Chnrch 

In  America. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the 

lCadison.N.J 

NewBmnswlck,N.J 

Prinoeton,N.J 

Anbnm.N.T 

Hartwick  Seminary. 
N.Y.                  ' 

NewYork,N.Y.... 

Oreensboro'.N.C... 
Dayton.  Ohio 

Xenia,Ohio 

Variooa  neraona .......... 

Gardner  A.  Sage 

New  York,  N.T 

New  York,  K,Y.... 

lf«rcenns.N.Y 

Cbarchrm^N.Y... 

Predonla.K.Y 

KewycA,N.Y.... 

Kobf^rt  Ta  Stnari 

BsT.  L.  Brooka 

T.&Hnbbell 

W.K.  Dodge 

Anhnm  Theological  Seminary 

Various  persons 

Hartwick  SfeminavT 

General  Theological  SemiO 
nary  of   the   Protestant  > 
Epiaoopal  Chnrch.             ) 

Bennett  Seminarr. ........... 

George  A.  Jarris 

ChariesH.C<mtoit 

aT.B.Ostr«id«r 

v*itob^*smi^!!.*rm  irrr. 

Brooklyn.N.Y 

New  York.  K.Y.... 
New  York,  N.Y.... 

Union  Biblical  Seminary 

<  Yariona  othera 

C  A.  Collins 

Greene  County,  Otilo 

StLoais,Mo 

T«iiisObio, 

United  Presbyterian  Theo- 1 
logical  Seminary.               i 

^  Daniel  Wilaon 

Allegheny  City.  Pa. 
NashTincTenn 

Richmond.  Ta 

Washington,  D.  C. .. 

(Joseph  Harbison 

Various  pw^gps  ...r...... 

Theological  Seminary  of  the 

UnitM  PresbyterianChnrch. 

Kaahville  Normal  and  Theo. 

Varions  persons  .•■«.>.... 

logical  Institute. 
Hiohmond  Institnte 

Varions  nersons  ^^.. .>.... 

Wavland  Reminarv. 

Various penoos  .......*•. 

BCHOOLB  OF  LAW. 

rCallaghan  &Co 

Chicacopin 

Union  College  of  Law  of  the  ) 
Chicagoand  Northwestern  > 
UniTcrsities.                      ) 

O.H.Horton 

Lawlhenltjofoollege... 
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BenefSactionfl. 

i 

h 
If 

of  <a 

|l 

O 

j 

i 

r 

1 

••* 

II 

a 

1 

Ottject  of  benefoction  and  remarks. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

125,000 

Value  of  a  gift  of  a  dormitory  bnildiof^. 
$1,000  for  a  scholardhip  and  $500  for  in- 

digont  stndentB. 
For  a  scholarship. 
For  a  scholarship. 
For  a  scholarship. 
$200  for  needy  students  and  $200  for 

library :  a  bequest. 
Half  scholarship. 
$9,528  for  current  expenses  and  $710  for 

payment  of  debt. 

$1,000 

1.000 
1,000 
1,000 

1500 

1 

200 

$200 

500 

$10,238 
100,000 

"* 

50,000 

5,000 

35,000 

$50,000  for  endowment  of  Peter  Hertxos 
Hall,  $35,000  for  library,  and  $5,000 
for  two  scholarships. 

To  found  the  "Stuart  professorship;" 
some  thousands  of  doUars  in  this 
donation  were  appropriated  to  "di- 
lapidated scholarships." 

Towards  a  scholarship. 

Professorship  funds. 

Professorship  funds. 

A  subscription  made  in  18^3  for  gen- 
eral endowment  fund,  but  not  paid 
until  1880. 

$250  for  general  purposes,  $1,100  for 

$100,000 

( 

2.912 

1 .::::::: 

1,000 
1,000 

1 

I      10,000 
250 

1.100 
5.000 

345 

professorship  funds,  and  $345  for 
scholarships. 

Toward  the  endowment  of  a  professor- 
ship in  theology. 

For  the  founding  of  the  Bishop  Paddock 
lectureship  fund. 

For  endowment ;  the  income  to  be  used 

10,000 
6.000 
1,000 

for  current  exi>enses. 
For  (mdowment;  the  inoorne  to  be  used 

40 

for  current  expenses. 
For  aid  of  students.- 

f       7,600 

:        as 

For  endowment. 

438) 

For  endoMinent,  contingent  expenses. 

and  building. 
Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 
Purpose  of  gift  of  $500  not  specified. 
Gift  of  real  estate  valued  at  $500. 

r 

} 

:::::::: 

2,752 

For  endowment. 

Contributions  received  by  the  Ameri- 

50 
1,755 

can  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  for 
this  institute. 
Contributions  received  by  the  Ameri- 

can Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  for 
this  institute. 
$1,755  received  for  new  building  for  this 
8eminar\'  by  tbo  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  and  $1,131  for 
other  purposes. 

Annual  prixe  for  best  general  scholar- 
ship in  senior  class. 

Annual  prize  for  best  thesis  in  senior 
class. 

Annual  prize  for  best  scholarship  in 
junior  Qlass. 

• 

100 
50 
25 



1 

1 

»  £I> 
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Table  XKJy.—StaHsUcs  of  educational 


Organization  to  which  Intrusted. 


2!Tame. 


Location. 


Benefkotor. 


Name. 


Somdenoe. 


Schools  of  law— Continned, 

Law  School  of  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege. 


SCHOOLS  OF  HEDICnOC. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 
of  Chicago. 

American  Medical  College  . . . 

New  York  Medical  CoDege  } 
and  Hospital  for  Women.  > 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Den- 
tal Sorgery. 

IX8TITUTI0X8  FOB  8VPKBI0R 

msTBUcnoN  of  women. 

Oeorgia  Baptist  Seminary  for 

Toung  Ladies. 
De  Paaw  College  for  iTonng 

Women. 
College    of   the    Sisters    of 

BeUiany. 

Clinton  College 

Liberty  Female  College 

Millersbnrg  Female  College.. 

Smith  College 

Mt  Holyoke  Female  Seminary 

Wellesley  College 


Elisabeth  Anil  Female  Sem- 
inary. 

New  Hampshire  Conference  "i 
Seminary  and  Female  Col-  > 
lege.  ) 

Davenport  Female  College  . . . 

Western  Female  Beminaiy . . . 


Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary. . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 


Jnlios  Dexter. . 


Chicago,  HI 

StLonis,Mo  .... 

New  York,  N.Y. 
PhihKlelphla,Pa. 


Gainesville,  Ga... 
New  Albany,  Ind . 
Topeka,Kans 


C  Charles  Band 

>A.A.Mmer 

I  Mrs.  Emma  Keep  Schley. 
(Dr.  Clemence  S.  Lozier . . . 
Henry  C.  Carey  (deceased) 


Crete.  Kebr... 
St.  Loois,  Mo . 


RT.  Wilson... 
W.C.DePanw. 
Alady 


Clinton,  Ky 

Glasgow,  Ky 

Millersbnrg.Ky  .... 

Northampton,  Mass. 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 


Wellesley,  Mass . 


Lexington,  Mo.. 


TUton,N.H. 
Lenoir,  X.  C  . 
Oxford,  Ohio. 


Painesvllle,Ohio.. 


The  Society  of  Friends  . 

Varions  persons 

CWilUamFarr 

I  John  McCUntock 


Phnade^hia.P». 


New  York  State.. 
New  Albany,  lad . 
Pittsbuigh,P*.... 
Philadr]phiA.Pia.. 


J  Boarbon  Co.,  Ky 


Isaac  D.  Fams  worth. 


MH.  Simpson 

Varions  persons .... 

J  Charies  H.  Tenney. 
J  J.E.Chase,  M.D 

Yarions  persona  .... 
Presorred  Smith .... 


New  York.  N.  Y  . 
Haverbilt  Mass . 


Dayton,  Ohio. 


'  Hon.  William  H.  Fpson . . 

D.P.Eells 

Kev.  Hubbard  Lawrence. 

<  Hon.  Beuben  Hitchcock. . 

Gen.  J.  H.  Devereux 

First  Congregational  Ch 
Mr».C.  N.Thorpe 


Akron.  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Florence,  Ohio ... 
Paincevil]e,Ob)0.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
PainesviUe,  Ohio.. 
Philadelphia,  P».. 
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Benefactions. 

1. 

li 

Si 

f 

1 

1 

1' 

IS 
li 

u 
1 

a 
1 

Object  of  benefoction  and  remarka. 

6 

7 

•  8 

9 

10 

11 

la 

) 

$250 

For  annual  prizes,  established  in  1877, 
two  for  tfie  iK'st  oral  cxanilnations, 
ono  for  the  best  essiiy  ou  a  Hubject  to 
be  desicnatedj  and  one  t4}  be  awarded 
at  the  diHcrotiou  of  the  committee. 

For  hospital  pniposes. 

Purpose  of  ffift  of  $100  not  specified. 
Value  of  a  ^ft  of  surgical  instruments. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  endowment  fund. 

$10,000 
) 

{ 

$100 

1 

1,000 

750 

^ 

For  buUding. 

For  salary  of  teachers. 

For  building. 

To  build  a  boarding  halL 
Purpose  not  specified. 

Towards  rebuilding  college  building. 

For  the  art  gallery. 

For  passenger  elevator  and  library. 

For  9  scholarships  of  $6,000  eacli:  13 
scholarships  have  been  founded  dur- 
ing the  years  1878  to  1880,  4  being  re- 
ported in  the  Bureau  report  for  1878 
and  the  remaining  9  belonging  to  the 
years  1879  and  1880. 

Gifts  of  valuable  statues,  busts,  paint- 
ings, and  models  to  the  art  gallery. 

To  erect  Simpson  Hall  as  a  memorial  to 
Mrs.  M.H.  Simpson. 

To  erect  an  aiimtion  to  the  buildings 
and  to  increase  the  library. 

For  endowment. 

1,000 

10,000 
600 

164 

$4,000 

2,'ii2 

f 

45,000 

20.000 
2,000 

i      1, 000 
)          100 

For  endowment. 

2,000 

. 

Contributions  from  citizens  of  city  and 
county  for  rebuilding  after  fire. 

$700  is  tne  annual  income  from  a  perma- 
nent fund,  of  which  $200  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  lectureH.  $150  to  library  and 
apparatus,  and  $350  is  to  be  used  as 
an  educational  fund. 

For  aid  of  students  and  increase  of  edu- 

550 

150 

$500 

1.100' 

J 

22e' 

cational  appliances. 
For  aid  of  students  and  increase  of  edu- 

cational appliances. 
For  aid  of  students  and  increase  of  edu- 

cational appliances. 
For  aid  of  students  and  increase  of  edu- 

170 

cational  appliances. 
For  aid  of  students  and  increase  of  edu- 

cational appliances. 
For  aid  of  students  and  increase  of  edn* 

50 

cational  appliances. 
For  furniture. 
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Table  XSLP^.—StoHatics  0feducaU0na! 


Organization  to  which  intmsted. 


Xame. 


Location. 


Beaefkctor. 


Kanie. 


fieaidoiioe. 


PRBPABATOBT  BCHOOLS. 

Conneoticut  Literary  Instita- 

tion. 

Woodatook  Academy 

Friends'     Elementary     and 

High  School. 

Worcester  Academy 

Smith  Academy 

Peddie  Institute 

Cazenovift  Seminary 

Colgate  Academy 

McKenzie  College 

Toll  ahoma  College 

Harkham  Academy 

nfBTITUnONS  FOR  SECOKDABT 
INSTHUCTION. 

Andrews  Institate 

Trinity  Normal  School 

Talladega  College 

Southland  College 

Golden  Gate  Academy 

Florida  Institate 

Cookraan  Institute 

Santa  Rosa  County  Graded 

Free  School. 
West  Florida  Institute 

Clark  Unirersity 


Buena  Yista  High  School ... 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

High  School. 
German  Evangelical  Lutheran 

BohooL 


Suffield,  Conn 

Woodstock.  Conn. 
Baltimore,  Md 


Worcester.  Mass. . . 
St  Louis,  Ho    

Hightstown.N.J.. 

CazenoviA,  N.  Y . . . 
Hamilton.  N.Y.... 

McKenzie,  Tenn  . . . 


Baltimoro,  Md . 


Tullahoma,  Tenn  . . . 
MUwaukoo,  Wis . 


Andrews  Institute, 


Athens,  AIa  .... 
Talladega,  Ala.. 


Helena,  Ark . 


Oakland,  Cal.. 


Live  Oak,  Fla. 


Jacksonville,  Fla  . . . 
Milton,  Fla 

Milton,  Fla 


Atlanta,  Ga.. 


Bnena  Yista,  Ga. 
Cartersville.Ga.. 
Addison,  Hi 


C  Hon.  William  BuckneU . . 

}  Mrs.  L.  Longstrvet 

C  Hon.  James  CaUanan 

I  Alumni 

J.B.  Colgate 


Citizens  of  McKenzie. 


J.F.  Mavnard... 
John  C.  Sponcor . 


J.  W.  Weston. 


Yarious  persons . 

Yarious  persons  . 
>uMle 


r  Sarah  Si 


Missionary  Board  of  In- 
diana Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  and  others. 

Beqjamin  Coates 

Moses  Hopkins 


Yarious  i>ersons  . 


C  John  Whetstone. . 

S  Thomas  Brice 

Mrs.W.J.Keyser. 


Yarious  persons 

Mrs.  Eliza  Chrisman . . 


Freedmen's  Aid  Society 

of  M.  £.  Church, 
various  persons 


Yarious  persons . 
Yarious  persons  . 


Phihidelphia,  Pa.. 

New  Jersey 

Des  Moinea,  Iowa. 
New  York  State.. 
YankerB.N.Y 


TnUahoroa^  T«nn . 
Mflwaukoo,  Wis .. 


Fan  River, Maas.... 


Philadelphia,  Pa... 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Topeka,ILans. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 


Georgia.. 
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Bencfactionfl. 
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Object  of  benefactloa  and  remarko. 

e 

r 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

1» 

Porpose  not  specifled. 

1 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Purpoae  not  specified. 

$28,500 

Endowment  fond  raised  bysnbscript'n. 
For  philosophical  apparatos. 

$1,000 

'<".'.'.'.','.'.. 

$600 
100 

1  For  Ubrary. 

]  :::::::: 

C     80.000 

\     20,000 

25,000 

For  liquidation  of  debt. 

For  permanent  endowment. 

In  bonds  hearings  per  cent  interest; 

to  increase thepermanenteadowroent. 
Baised  by  subscription  by  citizens  of 

500 

McKensie;    the    library    was    also 
founded  in  the  same  wav. 
For  improvement  of  building. 

$20 

Value  of   a  gold  medal,    caUed  ^he 
"  Spencer  prire,"  in  declamation. 

A  gift  of  a  building  for  use  of  school, 
l^at  an  institution  of  high  grade  may 
be  kept  up. 

$700  for  support  of  teachers  and  $1,200 
to  aid  in  building  a  school-house. 

700 

1,200 

$2,400 

2,070 
1,000 

500 

In  land;   rents  to  be  used  in  paying 

033 

649 

teachers'  salaries,  or  if  sold  ftinds  to  be 
used  for  endowment 

$1,000  to  pay  teachers  for  year's  ser- 
vices, $638  for  new  dining  room,  new 
cistern,  &c.,and  $649  to  aid  destitute 
children. 

To  pay  teachers'  salaries  annually ;  in- 

50,000 

terest  only  to  be  used. 
This  amount  pledged  for  endowment 

and  payment  of  debt  on  condition  that 
an  equal  amount  be  raised  from  other 
sources. 
Contributions  received  for  this  institute 

200 

bv  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sfon  Society. 

For  repairing  building. 

1.000 
1,450 

'"' 

In  subscription  for  the  keeping  up  of  a 

.  10,000 

good  graded  tree  school. 
Towards  a  new  building  called  Chris- 

8,000 

man  Hall,  which  was  completed  in 
1880  at  a  total  cost  of  $30,000,  some 
portion  of  which  was  raised  by  Bishop 
Gilbert  Haven,  by  Mrs.  Bishop  Clark, 
and  othors. 
To  pay  salaries. 

To  improve  buildings  and  purchase 

piano. 
To  aid  in  erecting  suitable  buildings 

Purpose  not  specified. 

300 
200 
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Name. 


l5«TITUnON8  FOR  RKCOXDAHY 

iXHTBUcnON — Continaed. 


Name. 


JcnnincR  8eniliiary. 
Freio  Deut»che  Schule  . 

Coe  Collefi^te  Iiuititute 

Danish  Hu;h  School 

Epworth  Semlnarv 

L4*nux  CoUe{^iat«  Institate  . . . 
Ft-ieuds'  Academy 


Teachers'  Seminary  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Synod 
of  Iowa. 

Alexander  Collef^e 

Bethel  Academy 


Barkcsville.  Kv 

Nicbulaaville,  Ky  . . , 

Owingsville, Ky  •-- 

West  Liberty  Male  and  Fe-  \  West  Liberty,  Ky... 
male  Seminary. 


Both  Seminary. 


Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa 

Elk  Horn,  Iowa 

Epworth,  Iowa , 

Tlopkinton,  Iowa. . . 
Le  Grand,  Iowa 

"Waverly,  Iowa 


T.M.Sinclair CecUr  Ba{»ida,  lowia. 

Varions  persona -..- .« 

Citizens  of  Epworth 

Mrs.  Helen  Finley Dabaqne^  lova 

Various  peraona . 


I 


St.  Hyacinth's  Academy Monroe,  La 

Peabody  Kormal  Seminary . . .   New  Orleans,  La . 


Frj'eborg  Academy 

The  Hannah  More  Academy 


Shattnck  School. 
St  Olaf  8  School . 


Gustavna  Adolphas  College . . 

"Wesleyan  Methodist  Seminary 
Natchez  Seminary 


Avalon  Academy 

Morrisville  Male  and  Female 
Collegiate  institute. 

Park  College 


Salem  Academy 

Nebraska  Baptist  Seminary . 


Bi-ackett  Academy 

Pembroke  Academy 

South  Jersey  Institute 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute 
GeiTnan  •  American  Element- 
ary and    High    Grammar 
School. 
Cayuga  Lake  Academy 

Adelphi  Academy 


jr.  T.  Gothrieht LonisriBe,  K j 

Re«i<1entsof NicholasviUe    

f  J.:M.Clyde Covingt«m,Ky 

<  Townof  OwingsriUeand  ' ., 

(     Menifee  heirs. 
W.R.Gibb8 1  West  Liberty.  Ky  ... 


Young  Catholic  Friends' 

Society. 
Yarions  persons 


Monroe,  La  . 


Fryeburg,  Me Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone Maiden,  Mai« 

{Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  I  Baltimore,  Md  . . . 
Wyman.                          I 
The  society  of  the  grad-  ! 
nates.                               , 

F.  A.Thropold Faribaolt,  Hinn  . 

Various  persons 


Beisterstown,  Md . 


Faribault,  Minn 

Northfield,Minn... 


St  Peter, Minn.. 

Wasioja,  Minn  . 
Natchez,  Miss  . . 


Avalon.  Mo 

Morrisville,  Mo . 


Evangelical  Lutheran  ' 

Swedish  Conference.        i 

C  Thomas  Carbert I  Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . 

I  Various  others 


Various  persons  . 
Various  persons  . 


!  Hon.  Geprge  S.  Park  . 
William  Thaw 
Various  others 

D.  Appleton  &Co. 


Lostant,  HI 

PiUabnrgb,  Pa. 


New  York,  N.  Y  , 


!C1       ..  

Salem,  Mo <  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(  Various  others 

Gibbon,  Nebr Citizens  of  Gibbon 


Greenland,  N.  H  . 
Pembroke,  N.H  . 


Bridcetou,  N.  J 

Haekettstown,  N.  J 
Newark,  N.J 


Aurora,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 


(  Rev.  Edward  Bobie,  D.  D    )  r"-^«i««j  xr  tt 

{  Mrs.  A.JS.NowhaU J  Greenland,  N.  H  ... 

Somerville,  Mass  ... 


Samuel  P.  Langmaid  (de- 
ceased). 
William  E.  Bucknell 


Varions  persons  . 


Phihidelphia,  Pm  . 


Hon. Edwin  B. Morgan  ...    Aurora, N, X  . 

C  Leonard  Riohanlson ;  iii-,w»iri..«  -m-  x- 

I  William  Richardson 1 5  ^^«>o*"yn. «.  T  . ...^ 
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BenefiActions. 

Endowment  and  gen- 
oral  purposes. 

.a  1 

I 

n 

1 

H 

a 
1 

3 

Ol^ject  of  benefaction  and  remarks 

6 

r 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

0        $im 

Repairs  and  insnrance. 
For  teacher's  salary. 

1  For  endowment 

0              150 

of     10,000 
"i     11,000 

0'             200 

I)' 

$700 

For  repairs. 

5                15 

For  general  expense  fhnd. 

Ji             300 
) 

To  pa  V  salaries  of  teachers  and  expenses 

or  the  school. 
Free  oontribations  for  building. 

3,000 

) 

$850 

To  pay  taition  of  yonug  ladies. 

) 

6,200 

To  erect  a  building. 

J       1.200 

r 

»    

C  For  the  estaWisIiment  of  a  pormancnt 
<     high  school ;  the  $3,000  were  given 
(     in  eronnds. 
School  house  fixtures,  &c 

3.000 
250 

50 

For  education  of  indigent  children. 



1.200 

Local  contributions  for  the  support  of 

school;  this  school  also  receives  an 
annual  appropriation  fh)m  the  Pea- 
body  fund. 
Purpose  not  specified. 

(  Money  for  repairs  and  improvements 
I     and  for  support  of  scholars. 

For  scholarship. 

$3,000 

350 

4,000 

C           100 

i           100 

573 

Baised  by  subscription  for  the  cndow< 

ment  fund. 
Payment  of  indebtedness  and  support 
of  school. 

i  For  endowment 

Contributions  received  for  thi  s  seminary 

100 

by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society. 

For  general  purposes. 

For  payment  of  debt  and  support  of 

1.000 
6,000 

faculty. 
For  general  uses. 

$300 

Value  of  150  books  donated  to  library. 

17.500 

For  the  permanent  maintenance  of  a 

school  equal  in  grade  to  an  academy. 
In  fuel  and  books. 

5,000 

For  general  purposes. 



700 
200 

For  library. 

For  art  gallery  and  library. 

1,520 

To  raise  part  of  mortgage. 
For  general  uses. 

10,000 
C            660 
i              30 



;  For  payment  of  debt 

:;:;::::i::::;:::i.;::::;.i;::.:::; 
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Le  Roy  Academic  Institute  .. 

Pilfo  Seminary 

Rocheator  R«a1schnle 

!Now  Garden  Boarding  School. 

Catawba  High  School 

Trap  Hill  Institute... 

Yadkin  College 

Alhany  Enterprise  Academy. 

Beverly  Colloge 

Albany  CoUepiate  Institute  . . 

Ashland  College  and  Normal ) 

School.  > 

Keystone  Academy 

Laird  Institute 

Union  Seminary 

New  Lebanon  Institute 


Susquehanna  Collegiate  In-  \ 
stitute.  5 

Friends*  New  England  Board- 
ing SchooL 

Polytechnic  and  Industrial  } 
Institute.  > 

Benedict  Institute 

West  Tennessee  Seminary 

Odd   Fellows'  Male  and  Fe- 
male College. 

Holston  Seminary 

C  lear  Spring  Academy 

White  Seminary 

Coromd  Institute 

Goddard  Seminary 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy 

'hit.  Pisgah  Academy 

Storer  College 

College  of  the  Mission  House 

National    German-American 

Teachers'  Seminary. 
Indian  Uniyersity 

Albuquerque  Academy 

Las  Vegas  Academy 

Las  Vegas  College 


LeRoy.N.Y 

Pike,N.Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

New  Garden,  N.C.-.i 

Newton.N.C 

TrapHill,N.C ! 


Citizens  of  Pike 

Rochester  Realschulverein 
Philip  P.  Dunn  and  others 

Various  persons 


Trenton,  X.J... 


Yadkin  College,  N.C 


Albany,  Ohio 

Beverly,  Ohio  

Albany,  Oreg 

Ashland,  Oreg 

Factory ville,  Pa  . . 
MurrvsvUle,  Pa . . . 
New  Berlin,  Pa  . . . 
New  Lebanon,  Pa. 


TowandA,Pa 

Providence,  R.  I . . . 


Blumon,S.C. 


Columbia,  S.C 

Hollow  Rock, Tinn 
Humboldt,  Tenn  . . . 


New  Market,  Tenn . 
Rheatown,  Tenn  . . . 
Sparta,  Tenn 


San  Marcos,  Tex . 
Barro,Vt 


St  Johnsbury,  Vt... 
Aylett  s  P.  O'.,  Va . . 
Harper's  Ferry,  W. 

Va. 
Franklin,  Wis 


Milwaukee,  Wis... 
Tahlequah,  Ind.  T  . , 

Albuquerque,  N.Mex 
Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 
Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex . 


(Citizens  of  Yadkin  Col- 
iepe. 
Members  of  M.  P.  Church 
A  friend 

Various  persons 

Enoch  Mcintosh 


North  Carolina  . 
Penney  Ivania 


Beverly,  Ohio . 


W.C.Myer     .  .. 
Various  persons . 


Students  of  the  institute . 


Various  persons 

John  W.  Hollenback. 
Richard  Woodward . . 
hilip  Tripp 


Various  peracma  . . .  .j 
Wilkes-BorrcPa... 


{  Mrs.  H.  A.  Perkins... 
MissM.D.Wanllaw. 
A  friend 
Mr.  and  Miss  Jones . . 

Various  persons 

Various  persons 


Freetown,  Mass 

Hartford,  Conn 

Bridgeport,  Conn  . . . 
New  York.N.Y.... 
New  Bedford.  Mass . 
Northern  States 


Humboldt,  Tenn . 


Various  persons  . 


Various  persons 

Thaddeus  Fairbanks. 
Unknown 


St  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


N.  W.  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  Anna  Ottendorfer 

Various  i>er»ons 


New  York,N.Y.. 


New  West   Ednoation  .  Chicago, HI. 

Commission.  ' 

New   West    Education  '  Chicago,  HI . 

Commission. 
Various  persons , 
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Benefifkotiona. 

1. 
1' 

If 

£^ 

1 

1 

B 
U 

1 

u 

1 

Object  of  benefaoti-n  and  remarks. 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Id 

VarioQs  edacationAl  mports,  pam- 
phlets, ^0.,  for  the  library. 

For  apparatus. 

To  support  a  non-sectarian  school. 

For  improvements  in  baildings;  a  fall 
set  of  table  ware  was  also  received. 

For  building  and  chemical  apparatus. 

$43 

$800 

350 

i 

4,000 

" 

/ 

l:::::r 

1,500 

1,000 
500 





>  To  erect  a  new  boilding. 

Tuition  purposes. 
Purpose  not  specifietL 
Purpose  not  specified. 

I  For  the  founding  of  the  college. 

.. 

C          600 
3,000 

. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Value  of  books  donated  to  the  library. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Given  in  various  sums  for  the  erection 

$400 

2,500 

f     13,000 

of  a  school  building. 
Forpermonentendowment;  thegiftcon- 

ditional  on  the  raising  of  $10,000  mope. 
A  girt  of  a  fine  collection  of  geological 

specimens. 
To  aid  students. 

I 

$2,000 

f 

200 
600 
300 
200 
9,000 
138 
125 

275 

600 

6 

245 

For  building  fund. 
For  machinery. 

i 

For  building  iund. 

For  building  fund. 

For  new  buildings. 

To  pay  debt  on  buildings. 

For  chemical  apparatus  and  organ. 

Value  of  organ  received. 

For  improvmg  the  buildings. 

Value  of  a  stage  built  by  a  club  for  use 

in  exhibitions  and  concerts. 
In  money  and  a  terrestrial  globe. 
Kaised  by  subscription  for  the  payment 

of  teachers. 
For  current  expenses. 
In  books  and  pictures  for  the  library. 
For  general  purposes. 



10,000 

4.628 

60 

600 

4,500 

In  aid  of  students  purposing  to  serve 

the  church  as  minist^^rs  or  teachers. 
Purpose  not  specified. 

Contributions  received  for  this  univer- 

1,400 

sity  by  the  American  Baptist  Uome 
Mission  Society. 
To  pay  salaries. 

For  the  fonnding  of  a  Christian  school. 

Gifts  of  minerals  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus to  aid  in  forming  cabinet  and 
museum. 

1,000 
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Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Bene&ctor. 


Nam^. 


Location. 


Name. 


'Bmidenee. 


iNsnrunoNB  fob  becoxdart 
INSTRUCTION — Continued. 

Brighom  Young  College 


TVahsatch  Academy 

School  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 


Predb^-terian  Mission  School . 
St  Miiik's  Grammar  School. . . 


Logan  City,  Utah . 


Mt  Pleasant,  Utah. 
Ogden.Utah 


Brigham  Yonng  (deceased)  Salt  Lake  City,  Uuh 


r  Ladies'  Society Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 

Mrs.  a  E.  Haines  and    ^ 


<     others. 
C.    J.    Dookstoder  and 
t    others. 


Pavson,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Elizabeth,  X.J. 
CleTeIaod,Ohio. 


Salt  Lake  Academy 

Salt  Lake  CoUegiate  Institute 

TRAINING  BCBOOLS  FOB  NURSES. 

Connecticut  Training  School 

for  Nurses. 
Boston  Training  School   for 

Nurses. 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

(New  Englbud  Hospital). 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

(Bellevue  Hospital). 

HfSTITlfTIOXS  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUUU  AND  TI1£  BLIND. 

Institution  for  tho  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Maryland  Institution  for  the  i 
Instruction  .of  the  Blind.    5 

New  England  Industrial? 
School  for  Deaf-Mutea.       3 

Perkins  Institution  and^ 
Hnssachusetts  School  for> 
the  Blind.  ) 

Institution  for  the  Improved 

Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes. 
New  York  Institution  for  the 

Blind. 
Now  York  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  tho  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for 

the  i)eaf  and  Dumb. 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  ) 
the  Instruction  of  theS 
Blind.  S 


Subscriptions  f^m  Sun- 
day schools,  churches, 
and  individuals. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  New  West  Education 
Commission. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah'  MissioDary  societies  and 
various  individuals. 


New  Haven,  Conn  . 

Boston,  Mass 

Bostoh,  Mass 

New  York, N.Y.... 


Berkeley,  Cal. . 

Baltimore,  Md  . 
Beverly,  Mass . 

Boston, 


New  York.  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Phihidelphia,Pa. 


Phihidelphia,Pa. 


Levi  Stranas 

r  Bei^amin  Riegle  (dec^d) . . 
\  Miss  Wilkins  (deceased) 

CAIady 

\  Various  persons 

f  William  Taylor  (dec'd) . . 

\  William  Munroo  (dec'd) . . 


[  Henry  B.  Rogers 

Joseph  Seligman  (deo*d} .. 


Chicago,  m. 


San  Francisco,  Cal . 


Boston,  Mass  . 


New  York.  N.Y 


D.Morley New  York,N.  Y.. 


Miss  Eliza  Harland  (deo*d) 

Eliza  Hutchinson  (dec'd) 
Eliza  Harbind  (deceased) 
Joseph    Watson    Hibb, 
(deceased). 

Mr8.Volz 

Alft^  C.  Harrison 
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Hons  for  1880,  ^c. — Continned. 


Benefactioua. 

Endowment  and  gen- 
eral purposes. 

i! 

r 

1 

1 

13 

Object  of  benofaotion  and  remarks. 

6 

r 

8 

0 

la 

11 

13 

7 

f»fl,427 

• 
Estimated  valno  of  96,427  acres  of  land 

( 

$200 
300 

75 

bequeathed  bj  Bri^ham  Young  for 
the  education  of  children  of  the  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints;   this  was  probably 
received  prior  to  1880,  but  is  for  the 
first  time  reported. 

: 

5 

>  Education  of  indigent  young  persons. 

I 

Money  receiyed  fh>m  churches  in  the 
East  for  grounds,  buildings,  desks,  ap- 
paratus, &.C.  i  also  money  for  scholar- 
ships at  $40  each. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

To  educate  poor  children ;  given  in  cash 
for  scholarships  at  $40  each. 

To  pay  teachers. 

To  help  on  the  mission  work. 

For  building  a  dormitory. 
A  bequest;  purpose  not  specified. 
Purpose  not  specified. 
Purpose  not  specified. 

For  general  purposes;  interest  only  to 

be  used. 
Beouest  from  estate ;  purpose  not  spec- 

Beauest  from  estate;  purpose  not  spec- 

To  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  shop. 

For  general  support 

From  the  executors  of  the  will  of  "Will- 

0 

0 
0 

6,000 

Ikl  KOO 

O'           fi.  AM) 

0 

2,250 

0 
0 

n 

5,000 
r            077 

300 



1 

Y       ' 

• 

iam  Taylor  the  final  payment  of  $891. 

••" 

1,000 

'    Munroe  of  $100. 
For  a  permanent  printing  fund. 
Bequest  for  general  pnn>o8es. 

Donations  and  legacies  amounting  to 

$7,146. 
For  general  pnri>oses. 

A  legacy;  purpose  not  specified. 

Legacy  of  $68. 
Legacy  of  $415. 
Legacy  of  $856. 

Donation  of  $50. 

f) 

500 

n 

0 

1,390 

»> 

( 

B 

$i.*o66 

To  establish  fund  for  prizes  in  the  mana< 
fkcturing  department. 
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Table  XXVI. — ImprovemenU  in  school  furniture,  apparatus^  venUlation,  ^c,^  patented  in 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1880. 


Name  of  patentee. 

Sesidenoe. 

Number 
of  patent. 

Title  of  patent. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

LitlA.JohnD    

Petalama,Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. 

Hartford,  Conn 

Hartford. Conn.  .. 
New  Britain.  Conn.. 
Rowayton,Conn.... 
Chicago,  111 

229.619 
229,914 
230.700 
228,923 
230,874 
235.605 
233,069 
234,247 
234,050 
228.839 
223,245 
284.150 
229.260 
223,636 

{226,842 

228,502 
226,607 
230,706 
229,545 

232,482 
232,292 
933,840 
233,378 
230,256 
223,980 
229,879 
223,589 
232, 335 
225,506 
230,028 

234,878 
228,278 

J234,096 

230,838 
282,140 
224,806 
C235,'448 
}  236, 070 
223,094 

226,343 
235,778 
226.819 
231,509 

230,817 
234.460 
227,201 
236,005 
225, 214 
227,012 
2.32, 721 
229,323 
233,198 
227, 574 

227,674 

227, 492 

231,708 

233,511 

235,788 

235,543 

226,768 

232.546 

235,703. 

223,388 

224,250 

233,962 

233,910 

C  228. 972? 

{228,973} 

Dividing  compasses. 

Geographical  game  card. 

Eraaivo  tablet.                                         i 

Read,W.O , 

GayloTd.R.F 

Norton.B.B    

Pencil  sharpener. 
Inkstand. 
Mxisic  holder. 

WebbTk'L 

MiUspaughjCW 

Carr,JohnI 

Classen,  Attest. .••.•...^... 

Writing  tablet. 

Apparatus  for  teaching  arithmetic. 

Tellurian. 

Mnf«ic  chart. 

Chicago,' HI 

McDonongJb^rThomaa 

Rice,G.S 

Chicago,  111 

Chica'^^o,  HI 

Rice,6.S  

Chicago.  Ill 

Music  chart  for  key-board  instruments. 
Bin<1<'r  for  sheet  music. 

Shannon,  J.  S 

Chicoiro.  in 

Latsbaneh.J.C 

Divis,  w.S 

Decatar,lll  ...     .. 
Highland  Park,  HI.. 
Lake  Forest,  HI 
Sonth  Hampton,N.H 

Lincoh».Ill 

Napervillejll 

Sycamore,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind... 

LawrencebQTg,  Ind . 
Oxford,  Ind .  .- 

Ink  welL 

Noiscdess  slate  ftrame. 

6riiBn.L.F 

Fitts,  George  "W.. 

School  desk. 

Barrows  Jolm  F     

CombintHl  tablet-holder  and  baud-stamp. 

Pencil  and  crayon  holder. 

Fountain  pen. 

Apparatus  for  illustrating  the  principles 

of  music. 
Calculator. 

Fiske,B.A 

Koms,L.F 

McClain.JohnC    

Fitch,  Henry 

pftUett^G.  "^ 

Inkstand. 

Di5et,J.S 

Pera,Ind 

Calculator. 

Siberlinir,  Perry  J 

Waterloo.  Ind 

Afton,Iowa    

Iowa  City,  Iowa .... 

Baltimore,  Md 

SharpsbuTfT, Md  .... 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Msss 

Cambridge,  Mass... 
SomerrUIe.Mass  .. 
Easthampton.  Mass 
SomervillaMass.... 
Springfield,  Mass... 

Bimoudale,  Mich... 

Howell,  Mich 

Little  Falls.  Minn.. 

St.Paal,Mfain 

Carroliton,  Mo 

Clinton  Coanty,  Mo 

Cowles,Nebr 

Carson,  Nev 

Manch<wter,N.  H... 
Jer8eyCity,N.J.... 
Jersey  City.  N.  J.... 

Newark,N.J 

Newark,N.J 

Newark,  N.J 

Albany,  N.Y 

Albany,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Lockport,N.Y 

NewYork,N.Y.... 

NewYork,N.Y.... 

Blackboard  eraser. 

lmereo!5G.w\..::r.:i.... 

MetaUic  guard  for  book-covers. 
Writing  ftiblet. 
Music  chart. 

Beach,  Abel 

Cham^ra.  J.  W 

Hishbarger,  John  L 

Book  holdrr. 
Ink  fountain. 

Hastings,  Horace  L 

Libbey,  S.  P.,  and  A.  L.  Par- 
celle. 

Lothrop,C.M 

Peabo^.W.B.O 

Wardweil,  F.  W 

Bhink  music  paper. 
Ink  fountain. 

Blotthig  pad. 

Apparatus  for  assisting  in  drawhig. 

Lettenmayer,  C.  E 

Rioe,Heurv  C 

Book-cover  protector. 

Pencil  sharpener. 
Geometrionl  puszle  block. 
Writing  tablet 

1  Copy  book. 

Book  for  holding  blank  forms. 

Mason,  Nicholas 

Tapley,  Jesse  F 

Newman,  E.P 

Cleave,  W.  E.,  and  H.  Gor- 
don. 
Clark,  A.  J 

King:  J.  E 

Jewell  J.  B - 

Slate  frame. 

Turner,  T.  H.  B.,  and  H.  A. 

Logan. 
IteedJ.  H 

Penmanship  instructing  chart 
Book  holdfr. 

Pencil  case. 

Daogherty,  W.  B 

Baldwin.  L.C 

Downes.C.  H 

Dowries. C.  L  .............. 

Pencil  case 

Hoyt,  J.K 

Pencil-sharpening  guide. 
Slate-pencil  sharpener. 
Pencil  sharpener. 

Bookahite.                  , 

Slate  frame. 

Hvatt,  J.  W 

Lfvinmiton  F. M  , r,.^- 

Becker^Fi  ederick 

Pruvn,  R.  C,  and  C.  M.  Hy- 

Brown.  M."W 

(;randall,J.A 

BlackboaM. 

Dredee.  Alft^ ............. 

Hand  ruling  pen. 
Erasive  rubber. 

Ho]tmi,F.H '. 

Lane.  George ....T..r 

Penwiper. 

EUipsograph. 

FountMU  pen  holder. 

Fountain  pen. 

Instrument  for  computing  time. 

Ten. 

Clamn  for  carrying  school  books. 

Ventilator  for  dwellings,  &o. 

Blotter. 

T.nnnnviiit.  A.  T . 

^'maghan,  Joseph  .....  t  ..  r 

Pnrdy  J.^      '  ' 

lUchardson,  Hmry  J 

RJghtmycr,  William  T 

TftTln«r-  TTiiirn 

Baldwin.  J.  F 

Anatin,J.A 

Bartlett|S.H 

Portable  galvanic  battery. 
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Benson,  Henry  C 

Benson,  Henry  C 

Benson,  H.  C,  and  J.  Hoff- 
man. 

Bowman,  Claes  W «... 

Fraser,  Harry 

6ifford,J.H.andC.H 

Hafely.AlfredC 

Herzog,  Angnst 

Ho  Anan,  Joseph 

HnllW.A 

Jellifl;C.M 

MoUer.J.A 

(XByan,  Frank 

Schilling,  W.J 

Snelder,  Charles 

Sneidor,  Charles 

Sneider,  Charles 

Snter,  John 

Faber.J.E 

Dn  Brill,  Napoleon 

Ilifii;  Martha  A 

Randolph,  T.  7 

Rapp,C.F 

Reed,8 

StewartjA.  V 

Rowell.  HenryL 

Van  Ilooser,  Henry 

\Vulke,n.A 

Greene,  W.B 

Spragne.W.H 

Allen,  Charles  £ 

I>aTis,B.L 

3)od»on,  W.P 

Harden,  J.H 

Smith,  B.H 

WiUans.T 

McElroy.H.H 

Thompson,  George  B 

Cross,  A.T : 

Darling,  Samuel 

Knight;  G.H 

SnUiTan,C.P 

Mnrphy,  James 

Cashman,H.T 

Carser,B.G 

Wilcox,  J.H 

Connell,  J.H 

Banman,  John 

Johnson,  Henry 

HigsbecC.D 

Twitchell,  Lonsvillo 

Dncker,W.A 

Mackinnon,  Duncan 

Gurd,W.J 

HcBean,  Cyrus 


NewTork.N.Y.... 
KefrYoik.N.Y. 
New  York,  K.Y. 

New  York.  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Now  York.  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


New  York, N.Y. 


New  York, N.Y 

New  York.  N.Y.... 
NewY«rk,N.Y.... 
NewYo.k,N.Y.... 

New  York,  N.Y.... 
New  York,  N.Y.... 
New  York, N.Y.... 

NewYork,N.Y.... 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
PortKiohmond,  N.  Y 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cinoinnati,Ohio.... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 
Cincinnati, Ohio  ... 
Cincinnati,Ohio.... 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Norwnlk.Obio 

Mansfield,  Pa 

Petrolia,Pa 

PhihMlelphia,Pa.... 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
PhihidflphiA.Pa.... 

PhiUdolphia,Pa... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Pittston,  Pa 

ProTidonoe,  R.  I ... 

ProTidenoe,  R.  I 

Providence,  B.  I 

Lino  Creek,  a  C  .... 
San  Antonio,  Tex  .. 
North  Bennington, 

Rt.John8biirT,Vt... 
Port  smouth,  v  a    - . 
Charleston,    Kana- 
wha C.BLW.Va. 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Wsshinston,  D.C... 
Washinjiton,  D.C... 
Washington,  D.C... 

Burgoyne,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
Lnclcnow,  Ontario^ 

Canada. 
Saniia,    Ontario, 

Canada. 
Toronto,      Ontario, 

Canada. 


of  patent. 


235,726 
223, 4«7 
223,466 

285,123 
223,498 
282,022 

232.607 
233,618 

f  223, 610 
223.511 
223,512 

.223.513 
2i»5,37» 
228,887 
235,140 

[235,150 
226.317 
228,642 
230.0^6 
224,045 

282,211 
235,307 
220,768 
<  234. 084 
X  233, 814 
225,732 
220,888 
225.215 
234. 781 
234,332 

282,416 
228,550 
224,065 
224,806 
230, 110 
235,806 
227.804 
235,656 
231. 516 
228,448 
228,808 
230,008 
232,300 

223,788 
226,411 
227,662 
220.305 
230.610 
230,424 
228.416 
220,740 
233,203 

229.062 
224,261 
231,403 

226,155 
234.875 
224.002 
226,042 

233,787 

226,618 

229,118 

233,424 


xiuo  (H  patcm. 


Pencil  holder. 

Lead  and  crayon  holder. 

Lead  and  crayon  luMer. 

Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Combined  portable  health  ex< 

gymnastic  apparatus. 
Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Dranghtaman^s  triangjeb 


Lead  and  crayon  holder. 


Inkstand. 

Metallic  self  binder  for  books. 

Book  oover. 

Apparatus  for  illustrating  the  role*  <^ 

perspectire  drawing. 
Beservoir  mucilage  sumd. 
Combination  pencil  holder. 
Combined  blotter,  rule,  and  paper  cvttcr. 

i  Lead  and  crayon  holder. 

Crayon  sharpener. 

Lead  peneil. 

School  slate. 

Guide  for  pen  holders. 

Telescope  attachment  to  snrreyor'aeoaft- 

passes. 
Scho(^  slate. 
Reversible  slate. 
Hinged  slate. 
Hinged  alate. 

Pencil-sharpening  machine^ 
Fountain  pen. 
Fountain  pen. 
Penholder. 

Multiplying-acale  beam. 
Calculator. 
Blotter. 
Parallel  ruler. 
Meridian  attachment  to  tcaaait  inatn. 

menta. 
Fountaiu'attaohment  for  writing  ] 
Arm  rest  for  writers. 
Slate  frame. 
Fountain  pen. 
Graduated  meamring  rule. 
Inking  p«id. 
Adding  maohine. 
Book  rack. 
Combined  mler  and  pencil  caoe. 

Combined  rule  and  scale. 

Inkstand. 

Pen  fountain. 


Inkstand. 

Mechanical  accountant 

Parallel  ruler. 

Hand  guide  for  use  in  teaching 

shin. 
Parallel  ruler. 

Pen. 

Interest  calculator. 

Ellipsograph. 
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Name  of  patentee. 

Residence. 

of  patent 

Title  of  patent. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

Oliver.  Geonre. 

City  Road,  County  of 
Middlesex.  Eng- 
land. 

Norwich,  England.. 

Gotha,  Saxo^oburg 
Gotha.C^ennany. 

Herrsteb,  Germany. 

Cormondr6ohe, 
Switzerland. 

233,541 

224.174 
234,128 

231.295 
230,227 

Apparatus  for  use  in  gymnastic  and  other 
performances. 

School  desk. 

GlendemiiiiSt  John ......... 

Hofm^nn,  Hoinrich  -,,.,-,»  t  - 

InlcstAnd. 

Eppler.W.F 

Bourauin. C.  I* ............. 

Book  holder. 
Geographical  dock  dial. 
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[KOT£.— The  reader  Is  respectfiilly  invited  to  consult  the  prefittory  note  on  page  3,  ftom  which  it  wilt 
be  seen  that  the  arrangement  of  this  report  is  saoh  as  to  obyiate  the  necessity  for  many  entries  which 
would  otherwise  find  place  in  this  index.  ] 


Academies.    See  Secondary  instmction. 
Adams,  William,  obituary  notice,  235. 
Adrian.  Mich.,  schools  of;  161, 162. 
Agricultaral  and  Mechanical  College  of  'EJea- 

tacky,  118. 
Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  land  grants 

to.  xxTii,  xxxii-xxxiy. 
Agricultural  colleges,  recent  history  of;  cxI-cxlvL 
Agriculture,  colleges  of.   See  Science,  schools  of. 
Akerman.  Amos  T.,  obituary  notice,  65. 
Akron,  Ohio,  schools  of;  248. 
Alabama,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xlvi 

abstract.  4-11. 
Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  10. 
Aiflnlca,  summary  of  educational  condition,  liv. 

education  in,  360,  351 
Albany,  K.  Y.,  schools  oC  222. 
Alexandria,  Va.,  schools  of,  828. 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  schools  ot  268. 
Allen,  Fordyce  A.,  obituary  notice,  280,  281. 
Allentown,  Pa.,  schools  of;  268. 
Alsace-Lorraine,  educational  condition  of;  ooiil. 
Altoona,  Pa.,  schools  of.  268. 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  390. 
American  Academy  of  Medicine,  402. 
American  Association  for  the  AdTancem«it  of 

Scienco,  890. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 

401. 
American  FrSbel  TTnion.  897. 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  395. 
American  Library  Association,  402. 
American  MediciU  CoUego  Association.  403. 
American  Pliilologioal  Association,  897. 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  olxxr, 

clxxri. 
American  Public  Health  Association,  402. 
American  Sooiid  Science  AsMciation.  400.   - 
Amherst  College,  discipline  in,  cxxxv. 
Anderson.  F.  £..  obituary  notice,  157. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mien.,  schools  of,  161, 162. 
Apgar,  Ellis  A.,  term  of  office  of;  217. 
Apploton,  Wis.,  schools  of,  344. 
Argentine  Confederation,  educational  condition 

of;ooxxxL 
Arizona,  summary  of  educational  condition,  liv,  Iv. 

abstract,  352-^55. 
Ariranami    summary  of  cducatioual  condition, 
xlyii,  xlviii. 

abstract,  12-17. 
Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  16. 17. 
Arkansas  Institution  for  th^  Blind,  17. 
Armstrong,  H.  Clav,  term  of  office  of;  11. 
Army  schools,  ccxllir^jcxliy. 
Art.  schools  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ccxii. 
Articulation,  lip  reading,  and  sign  language  as 
means  of   instructing  doaf*mutc«,   clxxi, 
clxxU. 
Art  instruction,  special  report  on,  ccxxxvi,  noU. 

in  niinois,  76. 

in  New  York,  23L 

in  Ohio,  255. 

in  Pennsylvania,  279. 

in  Bhode  Island,  288. 


Art  instruction,  in  District  of  Columbia,  363. 

statistical  table  of  institutions  for.  824-847. 
Art  School,  Massachusetts  Normal,  140. 
Associations,  educational.    See  the  heading  Edu- 
cational Conventions,  under  the  respective 
States. 
Atchison.  Kans..  schools  of,  101, 102. 
Atlanta,  Ga..  scnools  of,  61,  62. 
Attendance,  daily  average  school,  in  the  Union, 

comparison  of;  for  ten  vears,  xxxviii.  xL 
cost  of  eduoaMon  based  on,  in  citieH,  ixxxi. 
ratio  of,  to  school  population  in  cities,  Ixxxiii, 

Ixxxiv.  IxxxvL 
stotistical  table  of;  in  the  United  SUtes,  406- 
413. 
Attleborough,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144. 
Auburn,  Me.,  schools  of,  127, 128. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  schools  of.  222. 
Augusta.  Ga.,  schools  of,  61,  62. 
Augusta.  Me.,  schools  of,  127, 128. 
Austria-Hungary,  educational  condition  of;  cxoi, 
cxoiL 

B. 

Baden,  educational  condition  of;  cciii 

Baltimore.  Md.,  schools  of.  135. 

Bangor,  Me.,  schools  of;  127, 128. 

BarUett,  David  E.,  obituary  uotioe,  44. 

Bates  CoUege,  129, 130. 

Bath,  Me.,  schools  of;  127. 128. 

Bavaria,  educational  condition  of,  cciv. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  schooU  of  161,  162. 

Beadle,  William  H.  H.,  term  of  office  of;  359. 

Belgium,  educational  condition  of,  cxcii-cxcvL 

Bollaire,  Ohio,  schools  o£  248. 

Bellevilie.  IlL,  schools  of,  70. 

Beverly,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144. 

Benedict,  Erastus  C.  obituary  notice,  234. 

BenefjMtions,  statistical  summary  of  educational, 
clxxxviii,  oixxxix. 
statistical  table  of  educational,  848-875. 

Berkeley  Gymnasium,  course  of  scientific  study 
in,  cxvii. 

Berlin,  educational  condition  of.  ccvi. 

Biddeford,  Me.,  schools  of.  127. 128. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  222. 

Blind,  institutions  for  the.    See  the  headhig  Spe- 
cial Instruction,  under  the  respectivo  States, 
summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  the,  with 

remarks,  clxxiii-clxxviii. 
institutions  for  the,  stotistical  toble,  760-753. 

Bloomington,  111.,  schools  of;  70. 

Bless,  John  M.,  term  of  office  of.  87. 

Boston,  Mass.,  schools  of;  ccxxxix,  ccxl,  144, 145. 

Boston  Latin  schools,  cxiii-cxv. 

Boutwell,  George  S.,  remarks  of,  respecting  scien- 
tific instruction,  ccxxxv,  «u>to. 

Bowdoin  College,  129, 130. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  schools  of,  40. 

Bri<lgeton,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  214. 

British  Columbik  educational  condition  of;  ccxxx. 

British  India^  educational  condition  of;  ccxxvi- 
ocxxviiL 

Brockton,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144. 145. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  schools  of;  144, 145. 
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DaflUo,  N.  Y.,  schools  of  222. 223. 

Bals,  Ch.,  address  ot  at  lul^niatioiial  SdncaUonal 

Congress,  at  Bmssels,  oxciv-oxcTL 
Bnrbauk,  Levi  S..  obituary  notioe,  157. 
Burlinston,  Vt.,  schools  or,  810. 
Boms,  d  amcs  J.,  term  of  ofAce  of  257. 
Business  colleges.   See  Conunercial  and  hosimM 

colleges. 
Business  <>Uege  Teaohen'  and  Penmen's  AssooiA> 

tion.808. 
Bossey  Institation,  cxlviL 

C. 

California,  summary  of  educational  condition,  L 

abstract^  18-27. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  schools  of,  ccxl,  144, 145. 
Camden,  li.  J.,  schools  of,  214. 
Camp,  Henry  B.,  obituary  notice,  44. 
Campbell,  Fred.  M..  term  of  office  of;  27. 
Canada,  educational  condition  of;  ccxxx,  oozxxL 
Canton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  educational  o<Midition  of; 

ccxxix. 
CarbondalOj  Pa.,  schools  of.  208, 260. 
Case  School  of  Applied  Sciences,  253. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  schools  of,  01. 
Charleston,  S.  <;.,  schoohi  of,  203. 204. 
Chattanooga,  Teun.,  schools  of,  SOL 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144. 
Chester,  Pa.,  schools  of.  268. 260. 
Chicago,  IlL,  schools  ot,  70, 75. 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144, 145. 
Chili,  educational  condition  of;  ccxxxil. 
Chilllcothe,  Ohio,  schoohi  of,  24a 
Chinese,  education  of  the,  in  California,  2& 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  schools  ot  248, 240. 
Circulars  of  information,  list  of;  published  in  1880, 

vi. 
Cities,  summary  of  school  statistics  of;  Ixri-lxxxii. 

clcmeDtarr  instruction  in.  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxv. 

table  of  school  statistics  of,  414-463. 
Claflin  University  and  South  Carolina  Agrionlt* 

nrul  College,  205. 20& 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  schools  of.  248, 240. 
Clinton,  Iowa,  schools  of,  01. 
Clinton,  Mass..  schools  of;  144. 
Coeducation,  cxlL 

Coelln,  C.  W.  von,  term  of  office  oC  07. 
Cohn,  Hermann,  researches  reajpeoting  myspi* 

among  Carman  scholars,  c«iL 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  schools  of.  222, 223. 
Colbum,  Mrs.  M.  P.,  obituary  notice,  156. 
Colby  University,  120, 130. 
College  of  New  Jersey.  216. 
Colleges.    Sec  Universities  and  colleges  and  Su- 
perior instruction. 
Colorado,  summary  of  educational  oondltioo,  liv. 

abstract.  28-35. 
Colorado  College,  33, 34. 
Colorado  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Mute 

and  BUnd,  84. 
Colorado  State  Agricultural  College.  88. 
Colorado  State  School  of  Mines,  33, 34. 
Color  blindness,  report  of  Dr.  Joy  Jeffries  on, 

ccxlix,  ccl. 
Colored  race,  instruction  for.  Iviii-lxiv. 
Columbia,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268, 260. 
Columbia  Grammar  School,  course  of  study  in, 

cxiii 
Columbian  Universi^,  865. 
Columbus,  Qa.,  schools  of,  61, 62. 
Columbus.  Ohio,  schools  of.  248. 240. 
Commerciiil  and  business  colleges,  summary  of  stft- 
tistics,  c.  cL 

course  of  study  in  German,  ecilL 

statistical  toble,  480-40L 
Compulsory  attendance,  in  California,  30. 

in  Connecticut,  38. 

in  Kansas.  100. 

in  Massachusetts,  142. 

in  Michigan,  160. 


in  Vermont,  318. 
in  Wisconsin,  842. 
in  Arixona,354. 
in  District  of  Columbia,  862. 
in  Wyoming.  802. 
Conant.  Edward,  term  of  office  of,  S23. 
Concord.  N.  H..  schools  of,  207. 
Conference  of  principsls  of  achoola  for  the  deaf 

and  dumb,  40L 
Connecticut,  summary  of  educatSooal  ^^^mdtfffm, 
xliL 
abstract,  86-45. 
Conventions  and  assodationa,  eduoatlonaL    Se« 
the  heading  Educational  ConventioBai*  un- 
der the  respective  States. 
Cook,  George  F.  T. .  term  of  office  oL  387. 
Cookery,  schools  ot  in  England,  oczi,  ecxtL 
in  the  United  Sutes,  coxxxviiL 
in  New  York,  232.       * 
Cooper  Union  for  the  Advanoemeat  ot  Sdeactand, 

Art  Goxxxviii,  ccxxxix,S29L 
CoTuell  University,  cxl.  220. 
Council  BlnfllB,  lowi^  schools  ot,  OL 
Coun^  superintendents.    See  the  hnadtnj  State 

School  System,  under  the  re^eotiToT 
Covington,  Ky.,  schools  of;  lU. 
Crime  and  eduoatimi  in  France,  «y<^*^ 
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Dakota,  aummary  of  educattoaal  condition,  hr. 

abstract,  856-350. 
Danbury,  Conn.,  schools  of;  40. 
DanviUe,  HL,  schools  ot  70. 
Danville,  Pa.,  sobooU  ot  268, 260. 
Danville,  Va.,  schools  ot  828. 
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ing  Special  Instruction,  under  the  resftectlro 
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with  remarks,  dxviii-clxsiii. 

schools  for,  in  Germany,  ociL 

insUtntions  for  the,  statistical  table.  744-74t. 
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Dsoatnr,  lU.,  schools  ot  70, 71. 
Degrees  conferred,  in  law  schools,  cUL 

general  summary  ot  olv-clx. 
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Delaware,  aummary  of  ednestlonal  condition,  xbii, 
xliv. 
abstract  46-51. 
Delaware  College,  40, 50. 
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Dentistry,  schools  of.     See  the  heading  Profes- 
sional Instruction,  under   the  rmpettlTe 
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statistical  summary  of  schools  ot  cUt 
schools  ot  statistical  table.  700. 710, 716, 717. 
Denton,  James  L.,  term  of  office  ot  17. 
Denver,  Colo.,  schools  of,  12. 
Denver  University,  83. 
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System,  under  the  resp«»ctlve  Statoa. 
Doane,  Bishop,  remarks  ot  leapootingedpeation,  t. 
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Drawing  in  public  schools,  ccxxxr,  oezxxrL 
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EastoD,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268, 209. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  scliools  of.  161, 163. 

Eaton,  John,  Conuuiaaioner  of  Edacation,  report 

oC  v-cclxU. 
Elementary  Instmotion.    See  the  heading  State 

School  System,  nnder  Uie  respective  States. 
Elgin,  111.,  schools  of,  70, 71. 
EUsabeth.  V.  J.,  schools  of;  214. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.^hoola  of;  222, 223. 
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ccxUL 
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comparison  ot  xxxviii,  xL 
statistical  table.  406^1S. 
Erie,  Pa.,  schools  of,  286, 269. 
Estill,  Himry,  obitoary  notice,  832. 
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xxiv. 
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school  children,  ccL 
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Five  Nations,  schools  ot,  372-375. 
Flint,  Mich.,  schoola  of;  161, 162. 
Florida,  summary  of  educational  condition,  zlv, 

abstract,  52-57. 
Fond  dn  Lac,  Wis.,  schools  ot  844. 
Forestry,  instruction  in,  cdviii-H^clx. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  schools  of;  81. 
Foster,  E.  K.,  term  of  office  of;  57. 
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oxcvii-ccL 
Freeport,  UL,  schods  ot  70, 71. 
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Funds,  school.    See  the  heading  State  School  Sys- 
tem, under  the  respective  States. 

management  of  xxvi. 

comparison  of,  for  ten  years,  xxxix. 
Furniture,  apparatua,  &c,  summary  of  i>atenta  fbr 
school,  oxc,  cxoi. 
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.  Galesburg,  UL,  schools  of,  70, 71. 
Gallaudet,  £.  M.,  remarks  of,  on  means  of  instruct- 
ing deaf-mutes,  dxxii,  dxxiii. 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  schools  of;  860-364. 
Georgetown  College,  804. 
Georgia,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xlv. 

abstract.  6S-65. 
Germany,  educational  condition  of,  cd-ccx. 
Gilmour,  NelL  term  of  office  of,  235. 
Gloucester.  Mass.,  schools  of,  144, 146. 
Golden,  Colo.,  schools  of;  32. 
Gold  Hill,  Nov.,  schools  of,  203. 
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Gordon,  John  B.,  obituary  notice,  17. 
Gower,  Cornelius  A.,  term  of  office  of;  160. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  schools  of;  161, 1«B. 
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Greece,  educational  condition  of,  ccxiv,  ccxv. 
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ment, cxxxiv,  cxxxv. 
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Hamburg,  educational  condition  ot  odv. 
HamUton,  Ohio,  schods  ot  248, 240. 
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Harris.  Bobert,  obituary  notice,  242. 
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Hartford,  i^onn.,  schods  o£  40. 
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Harvard  University,  xdx,  150. 151, 152. 
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Hdena,  Mont.,  schools  ot  870. 
Hemenway,  Mrs.,  gifts  t6  education  ot  IzxxviL 
Hesse-Dannstadt,  educational  condition  ot  cdv. 
High  schools.   See  the  heading  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion, under  the  reapecti^e  States. 
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cx^ii,  cxxxiii. 
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Holland,  educational  condition  of  ocxxl-ccxxiv. 
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Howard  University,  365. 
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Iceland,  educational  condition  ot  cxcvi. 
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abstract,  S&^l. 
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abstract,  66-77. 
Illinois  Industrial  Univerdty,  students'  govern- 
ment in,  cxxxiv,  cxxxv,  78, 74. 
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in  Italy,  ccxvi-ccxviii. 
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Income  and  expenditure,  school,  in  the  United 
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comparison  ot  for  ten  years,  xxxlx. 
Indiana,  summary  of  educational  condition,  liL 

abstract,  78-^. 
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Indiana  State  University.  83. 
Indians,  education  ot  cxliv. 

special  achools  for,  ccxlv. 

schools  for,  in  New  York,  221. 

schools  for,  in  Pennsylvaniik  278. 
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Indian  Territory,  summary  of  educational  con- 
dition. Iv,  fvi. 

abstract.  872-375. 
Industrial  education,  ccxxxlv-ocxxxviii. 
Industrial  instruction  for   women  in  Belgium, 

cxciii. 
Industrial  trainin;;.    See  the  heading  Special  In- 
struction, under  the  respective  States. 
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Ireland,  educationd  condition  ot  ccxiv. 
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Jamaica,  educational  condition  of;  ocxzzL 

JanesTille,  Wis.,  schools  ot  344. 

Japan,  edacational  condition  ot  ccxxriU,  coxxlx. 
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Jeffries,  Joy,  report  of,  respecting  color  blindness 

among  school  children,  ccxlix-ocL 
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John  C.  Green  School  of  Science,  cxlvii. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  xcix,  137, 138. 
Joliet,  HI.,  schools  of,  70, 71. 
Jones,  W.  W.  W.,  term  of  office  of,  199. 
Journals,  educational.    See  the  heading  Training 

of  Teachers,  under  the  reapective  States. 


"RTalamaroo,  Mich.,  schools  of,  161, 162. 

Kansas,  summary  of  educational  condition,  zlviiL 

abstract,  98-107. 
Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  106^ 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  schools  oL  L87, 18a 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUege,  104, 105. 
Kedzio,  William  K.,  obituary  notice,  257. 
Kentucky,  summary  of  edncational  condition, 
xlviii,  xlix. 

abstract,  108>11S. 
Kentucky  University,  112, 113. 
Keiiin,  Isaac  N.,  investigationa  of;  as  to  cAuses  of 

idiocy,  clxxix. 
Keyes.  Adctison  A.,  term  of  office  of;  235. 
Key  West,  Fla.,  schools  o^  55. 
Kiehle.  D.  L.,  term  of  office  of,  177. 
Kimball,    F.  H.,    report  of,  respecting    myopia 

among  school  children,  ccl. 
KindergMrten.    See  the  heading  State  School  Sys- 
tem, under  the  respective  States. 

summary  of  statistics,  with  remarks,  ci-oiiL 

statistical  table,  402-522. 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  222, 223, 224. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  schools  of,  301, 302. 


La  Crosse,  Wis.,  schools  of;  844. 

Lafayette  College.  275. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  sonools  ot  268, 209. 

Land  grants  and  reservations,  educational,  xxvi* 

xxxiv. 
Lansing,  Mich.,  schools  of;  161, 162. 
Law,  schools  of.    See  the  heading  Scientific  and 
Professional  Instruction,  under  the  respec- 
tive States. 

schools  of,  for  the  colored  race,  Ix,  IxL 

summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of,  with  re- 
marks, cxlix-cliL 

schools  of,  table  of  statistics,  701-705. 

degrees  conferred  in  schools  of,  732, 733. 

benefactions  to  schools  of,  864, 867. 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  schools  ot,  101, 102. 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144, 146. 
Leadville,  Colo.,  schools  of,  32. 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  schools  of,  101, 102. 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268, 269, 270. 
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Lemmon,  Allen  B.,  term  of  office  oi;  107. 
Lenox,  James,  obituary  notice,  234. 
Lewiston,  Me.,  schools  of,  127. 128. 
Libraries,  summary  of  statistics  of  public,  (dxvi, 
dxvii. 

sUtistical  table  of  public,  738-741. 
Lima,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248,  250. 
Lincohi,  R.  I.,  schools  of.  285, 286. 
Little  Hock,  Ark.,  schools  of,  15. 
Lookport,  K.  Y.,  schools pf,  222,  224. 
Logansport,  Ind.,  schools  of  81. 
London,  educational  condition  of;  ccxiL 
Loug,  Governor,  remarks  of,  on  cost  of  education, 

xxxvi-xxxvii. 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  222, 224. 
Los  Angeles,  CaL,  schools  of,  22. 
Louisiana,  summary  of  educational  condition,  zlvi, 
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abstract,  116-123. 
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New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  schools  of.  214, 215. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  222, 224. 
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Newell,  M.  A.,  term  of  office  of,  139. 
New  England  Association  of  School  Superintend* 

ents,  395. 
New  Hampshire,  summary  of  educational  condi- 
tion, xli. 
abstract,  204-209. 
New  Haven,  Coun.,  schools  of;  40. 41. 
New  Jersey,  summary  of  educational  condition, 
xliii. 
abstract,  210-217. 
New  Jersey  Reform  School,  olxxxli. 
New  London,  Conn.,  schools  of,  40. 
New  Mexioo,  summary  of  educational  condition, 
Ivi. 
abstract,  38a 
New  Orleanit,  schools  of,  120. 
Newport,  Ky..  schools  of,  111. 
Nowport,  K.  I.,  schools  of.  285.286. 
New   South   Wales,    educational    oondition    of; 

ccxxxii-ccxxxiv. 
Newton,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144, 147. 
New  York,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xlU, 
xliiL 
abstract  218-235. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  ccxlii,  322, 224, 225.   ' 
Norfolk,  Va..  schooUi  of;  328. 
Normal  schools.    See,  also,  the  heading  Training  of 
Teachers,  under  the  respective  States, 
for  the  colored  race,  Iviii,  Ixi. 
summary  of  statistics    of,    with    remarks, 

Ixxxvii-c. 
statistical  table,  464-479. 
Norris.  John,  efforts  of,  to  suppress  traffic  in  pro- 
fessional degrees,  cbdi-clxv. 
Korristown,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268, 270. 
Xorth  Adams,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144. 
Northampton,  Mass.,  schools  oi;  144, 147. 
North  Carolina^  Nummary  of  educational  condition, 
xliv,  xlv. 
abstract,  286-243. 
Northrop.  B.  G.,  term  of  office  of,  45. 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  scbools  of;  40. 
Norwich.  Cqnn.,  schools  of;  40, 41. 
Nova  Scotia,  educational  condition  of  oexxx. 
Nurses,   edncation  o^   summary  of    statistics, 
clxvii,olxviii. 
in  Massachusetttk  154. 
in  Missouri,  192. 


O. 


Oakland,  CaL,  schools  of,  22. 
Officers,  school.    See  the  headings  State  School 
System  and  Chief  State  School  Officer,  un- 
der the  respective  States. 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  schools  ot  222,  225. 
Ohio,  summary  of  educational  condition,  IL 

abstract  244-257. 
Ohio  State  University,  252,  253. 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  schools  ot  196, 107. 
Ontario,  educational  condition  of,  ooxxx. 
Orange,  N.  J.,  schooU  of,  214.  215. 
Oratory,  training  in,  in  New  York,  232. 

in  Pennsylvania,  279. 
Oregon,  summary  of  educational  condition,  U. 

abstract,  25fr-268. 
Orphan  or  dependent  children.    See.  also,  the 
heading  Special  Instruotion,  under  this  re- 
spective States. 

summary  of  statistics  of    institutions   for, 
dxxxvi  olxxxvii. 

sUtisUcal  table  of  institutions  for,  768-807. 
Orr,  Gustavus  J.,  term  of  office  oC  6& 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  schools  of  844,  345. 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  schools  of;  222,  225. 
Ottawa,  m.  schools  of  70, 71. 
Ottnmwa,  Iowa,  schools  of;  91,  92. 


Padncah,  Ey.,  schools  of,  111. 
Paris,  France,  cost  of  educational  system  of,  oc. 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  ocxli.  ccxlii,  214,  215. 
Patterson,  James  W.,  t«nn  of  office  of,  209. 
P  awtocket  R.  L,  schools  of;  285,  280. 
Peabody,  M.ass.,  schools  of.  144. 
Poabody  fiind,  resolution  of  trustees  of,  respect- 
ing education  at  the  South,  Ixiv. 

disbursements  of.  Ixv-. 

aid  from  the,  in  Alabama,  7. 

in  Arkansas,  14, 15. 

in  Florida,  53. 

in  Georgia,  61. 

in  Lonisiana,  119. 

in  Mississippi!  180. 

in  North  Carolina,  289. 

in  South  Carolina,  293. 

in  Tennessee,  SOL 

in  Texas,  311. 

in  Virginia,  327. 

in  West  Virginia,  337. 
Peirce,  B..  obituary  notice,  157. 
Pendleton,  W.  K.,  term  of  office  of;  889. 
Pennsylvania,  summary  of  educational  condition, 
XliiL 

abstract  264-281. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  275. 
Peoria,  HL,  schools  of,  70,  iL 
Porrault  Joseph,  term  of  office  of;  371. 
Petc^rsborg,  va.,  schools  of;  828. 
Pharmacy,  instruction  in,  in  Califbmia,  25. 

innilnoi8,75. 

in  Kentucky,  114. 

in  Maryland.  138. 

in  Massachusetts,  152. 

in  Michigan,  166. 

in  Missouri,  191. 

in  New  York,  230. 

in  Ohio,  254. 

in  Pennsylvania,  277. 

in  Tennessee,  305. 

statistic  table,  710, 711. 717.  * 

degrees  conferred  in  sonools  of,  734. 
PhibMtelphia.  Pa.,  schools  of;  268, 270, 271. 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  courseof  study 

ln,cxiL 
PhUlips  Exeter  Academy,  course  of  study  in,  cxii, 

cxiii. 
Pickett,  J.  D.,  term  of  office  of,  115. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  schools  of,  208. 271. 
Pittsflel^  Mass.,  scdooIs  of;  144, 147. 
Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  sohools  of;  214. 
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Port  Huron,  Mioh.,  hoIiooIb  ot  181, 183. 

Portland,  Me.,  schools  of;  127, 12& 

Portland,  Oreg.,  aohooU  of;  281. 

Portsmonth,  N.  H..  acbooU  of;  207. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248, 250. 

Portsmouth.  YA..  schools  of,  328. 

Portugal,  eaucational  oondition  of,  ccxxiv. 

Pottsville,  Pa.;  schools  of,  268,  271. 

Pouchkeepsie,  K.  Y.,  schools  of;  262,  236. 

PowelL  L.  J.,  term  of  office  of,  283. 

Pratt,  Lieutenant,  work  of;  in  Indian  sduoation, 

ccxlv. 
Preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  ozxxi. 
Preparatory  schools.    See  the  heading  Secondary 
Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

summary  of  statistics  of,  cix-cxL 

scientific  study  in,  cxvi,  cxtU. 

statistical  table,  618-822. 

benefisctions  to,  MB,  869. 
Providence,  R.  L,  schools  of;  285, 288. 
Pmgh,  Lewis,  obitaary  notice  of,  88. 
Prussia,  educational  oondition  of,  cciv-odx. 
Publications,  nummary  of  educational,  elxxxix- 
cxcL 

table  of  educational,  878-002. 
Purdue  University,  83,  84. 


Juebeo.  educational  condition  of,  ooxxxl 
Jueenslaad,  educational  condition  of,  ccxxxiv. 
3uincy,  IlL,  schools  oi;  70,  71. 
{uincy,  Mass.,  sobools  of,  144, 147. 


Racine,  Wis.,  schools  of;  344,  845. 
Reading,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268,  271. 
Reading,  physiology  of;  ocl,  cell. 
Reform  schools.  See  tho  heading  Special  Instrue* 
tion,  under  the  respective  states. 

summary  of  statistics  of,  with  remarks,  olxxx- 
dxzxv. 

staUsUcal  table,  758-767. 
Rhode  Island,  summary  of  educational  condition, 
xlli. 

abstract,  282-289. 
Richmond,  ud.,  schools  of;  81. 
Richmond,  Ya.,  schools  of,  328. 
Robinson,  President,  remarks  of!  on  college  en- 
trance examinations,  cxxxiiL 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  222, 225. 
Rockford,  HI.,  schools  of,  70, 71. 
Rock  Island,  111.,  schools  of,  70, 71. 
K(»ckland,  Me.,  schools  of;  127, 128. 
Round  Hill  School,  cxv. 
Ruflner,  William  H.,  term  of  office  of,  383. 
Rural  schools,  at  home  and  abroad,  xvii-xix. 

examination  of.  xxxiv,  xxxv. 
Russia,  educational  condition  od  ccxxiv. 
Rutgers  College,  216. 
Rutland,  Yt,  schools  of;  310. 


Sacramento^  Cal.,  schools  of;  22. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,,  schools  ot  161, 181. 

St  Joseph,  Mo.,  schools  of.  187. 188. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  schools  of,  187, 188. 

St.  Paul  Minn.,  schools  of.  173. 

Salem,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144, 147. 

San  Antonio.  Tex.,  schools  of,  311, 312. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248, 250. 

San  Francisco.  Cat,  schools  of  ccxlii,  22. 

Sanitation  ana  education,  ccxivi-ccxlix. 

San  Jos6,  CiU.,  schools  of,  22. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  schools  of;  222, 225. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  schools  of;  61, 62. 

Savings  bank^  school,  in  France.  cxoviiL 

Scarborongh,  John  C,  term  of  office  of;  243. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  222. 

School  aze  and  population,  statistics  of;  in  the 

Union.  xi-xiU. 
School  boarns,  Ixxxii. 
School  buildings,  rules  for  construction  of;  ccxlvi- 

ccxlix. 
School  funds,  management  of,  xxvi. 
comparison  of,  for  ten  years,  xixix. 


School  fhmiture.    See  Fumitare. 

School  gronnda,  oclr. 

School  of  Deoign  of  tbe  University  of  dndnaati, 

School  officers.     See  the  headings  State  Scbml 
System  and  Chief  SUte  School  Offleec.  oakt 
the  respective  Statea. 
School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  221. 
School  population,  comparison  of;  for  tea  ysors, 

xxxvii,  xl. 
School  propertv,  ezemptioB  oi^   flrooi  tSTariea, 

odv-cclvfi. 
Science,  schools  of.   8eetheh«ulineSeientifleaad 
Professional  Inateuction,  nnder  the  respec- 
tive Stotes. 

summary  of  statistics  ot  exxxvi-exzxix. 

schools  of;  In  England.  coxIL 

sUtisUcaltoble.  677-880. 

beoeflsotions  to  schools  o^  880-888. 
Scientific  instruction,  popular,  ccxxxviil,  ccxxxix. 
Scientific  investigations,  government,  cclx. 
Scientific  schools,  unendowed,  recent  history  a£, 
oxlvi-cxlviiL 

summer,  ccxlv-ocxlvi 
Scotland,  educational  oonditioB  of;  ocxtiS,  oexiv. 
Scraoton,  Pa.,  schools  of;  268.  271,  272. 
SeonL  Bonus,  remorksof  the  late,  Ixv. 

ODitnory  notice  of;  832,  8^ 
Secondary  instruction.  Seetbeb^sidiBgSeooiidaiy 
Instruction,  nnder  the  re^Msctive  btateSw 

for  the  Cfiloreii  race,  lix,  Ixi 

summary  of  statistics  of  schools  fbr,  with  re- 
marks, civ-cix.  ' 

in  Germany,  ocvi-oeiz. 

statioUcol  table.  523-812. 

benefkctions  to  institatloiis  for,  080-07&. 
SedoUa,  Mow,  schools  of,  187, 18& 
S^guin,  Sdouard,  obitoMy  notice  of;  235. 
SeVma,  Ala.,  schools  of,  7,  &. 
Sessions,  D.  R..  term  of  otiice  of;  203. 
Sewing  in  public  schools,  ecxxxviU. 

InBoston,  Mass.,  164. 

in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  228. 
Shamokin,  Pa.,  schools  ot  288,  272. 
Shannon,  Richard  D.,  term  of  office  ot  193. 
Shattuck,  Joseph  C,  term  of  office  of;  35. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  42. 
Shenandoah,  Pa.,  schools  of;  288,  272 
Sherman,  Moses  H.,  term  of  office  of,  855^ 
Shipherd,  EsUier  R^obituary  notice.  258. 2S7. 
Shoemaker,  Jacob  w.,  obituary  notio**.  281. 
Shropshire,  W.  F.,  obituary  nodos  oi;  307. 
Slade,  James  P.,  term  of  office  o£  77 
Slsughter,  John,  tern  of  office  of,  80S. 
Smltn,  J.  A.,  term  of  office  of  183. 
Smith,  W.  Egbert,  term  of  office  of;  370. 
Smith,  Winter,  rebort  of;  regarding  drawing  in 

public  schools,  ocxxxv. 
Smith  College,  requisitea  for  admission  to,  oxxL 
Society  fbr  Political  EdneaUon.  402. 
Somerville,  Mass.,  schools  oC  141, 147. 
South,  education  in  the,  Ivii-lxv. 
South  Bttkd,  lud.,  schools  oC  8L 
South  Caivlina,  summary  of  educational  coadl- 
tiMi,  xlv. 

abstract,  200-297. 
Spain,  educational  condltkm  of;  ocxxv. 
Spanlding,  Jacob  S.,  obituary  notice,  322. 
Spelling  Reform  Aasociation.  397. 
Spelling  reform  in  Germany,  cci.  ociL 
Springfield,  Mass..  schooU  of;  14i.  147, 148. 
Springflold,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248. 230. 
Stamford,  Conn.,  schools  of;  40. 
State  boards  of  education.    See  the  heading  State 
School  System,  under  the  respective  States. 
State  boards  of  examiners.    See  the  heading  State 
School  System,  under  the  respective  SUtes. 
State  reports.    See  the  heading  State  School  Sys- 
tem, under  the  reapcctive  StMtea. 
State  superintendents.    See  the  heoflings  State 
School  System  and  Chief  State  School  Officer, 
.under  the  respective  States. 
Statistical  tebles,  4U5-005. 
Statistics,  educational,  coUeotion  of  vU,  viiL 

means  of  comparison  of.  xvl,  xvlL 
Statistics,  school  of,  at  Berlin,  ccv. 
Steubenville.  Ohio,  schooU  of,  248,  230. 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  oxlvii,  cxlvid. 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  schooU  of;  in. 
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Stockton,  Cal.,  schools  of,  22. 

Stock weU,  ThonuM  B.,  term  of  office  ot  389. 

Superintendeiittt,    qualifications   and    dntiea   oi^ 

Ixxxii,  Ixxxiit 
Superior  instmotion.    8ee  the  heading  Superior 

Instmotion,  onder  the  respective  States. 
Superior  instruction  of  women.  See  Women.  Also, 

the  heading  Superior  Instruction,  under  the 

respective  States. 
Sweden,  educational  condition  ot  coxxr. 
Switzerland,    educational    condition  ol^    oozzy, 

ccxxvi. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  schools  o^  222,  225,  220. 


Taamauia,  educational  condition  ol  < 
Taunton,  Mass.,  schools  of;  144,  148. 
Taxation,  exemption  of  school  property  from,  oehr- 

cclvii. 
Taylor,  John,  term  of  office  of;  885. 
Teachers.    See  the  heading  Training  of  TeMhers, 
under  the  respective  States. 

pay  of  school,  xv,  xvi. 

selection  and  appointment  of;  xx. 

average  pay  of;  how  computed,  xx,  xxL 

comparatiYe  number  of;  ror  ten  yean,  xxxriJl 

tenure  and  supervision  oi;  xxv. 

institutes  fbr,  xcviii,  xdx. 

pensions  for,  in  England,  ooxL 

pay  of;  in  ItAly,  ccxvi. 
Tennessee,  summary  of  educationakl  c<HDdltion,  *n-g 

abstract,  2d8,  807. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  schools  of,  81,  82. 
Texas,  summary  of  educational  ccmdition,  xML 

abstract,  308-315. 
Text  books,  manner  and  cost  of  supplying,  xxxrii. 

used  in  law  schools.  clL 

for  the  blind,  dxxvi. 
Theology,  schools  o£    See  the  heading  Scientiflo 
and  Professional  Instruction,  under  the  re- 
spective States. 

schools  of;  for  the  colored  race,  Ix,  IxL 

summary  of  statistics  of  schools  ot  cxlviii- 
cxlix. 

statistical  table,  680-700. 

degrees  conferred  in  soho(^  of.  782. 

benefactions  to  schools  of;  882-865. 
Thompson,  Charles  O..  remarks  of;  on  indus^riid 

training,  ccxxxvli. 
Thompson,  Hugh  S.,  term  of  office  of,  287. 
Thompson,  J.  H.,  obituary  notice  of;  97. 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  schools  of;  248, 250. 25L 
Titusville,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268, 272. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248. 251. 
Topeka,  Kana.,  schools  of,  101. 102. 
Town©  Scientific  School,  cxlvii. 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  schools  of,  214, 215. 
Trinitv  College,  42. 

Trousdale,  Lmu.,  term  of  office  of;  SOT. 
Troy.  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  222, 226. 
TruAucy  in  cities,  Ixxxv. 

U. 

United  States  Army  schools,  ccxlU-ccxlir. 
United  States  Military  Academy.  229. 718. 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  137, 719. 
Universities,  land  srants  to,  xxvii,  xxx,  xxxL 

attendance  on.  In  Oermany,  coii. 

list  of,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  coxil, 
ccxiiL 

list  ot  in  the  Netherlands,  ooxxii. 
Universities  and  colleges.    Soe  the  heading  Supe- 
rior Instruction,  under  the  respective  State*. 

for  the  colored  race,  lix-lxl 

summary  of  statistics  ot  with  remarks,  cxxil- 
cxxxvi. 

requisites  for  admission  to,  ftyryiil,  oxxxiv. 

st^itistioal  table,  640-676. 

table  of  degrees  conferred  in,  720-781. 

benefactions  to,  848-860. 
University  of  Alabama,  9. 
University  of  California,  cxxxlli,  24, 2ft. 
University  of  Colorado,  83. 
University  of  Deseret,  385. 
University  of  Georgia,  63,64. 

58  £ 


University  of  Iowa,  93, 94. 

University  of  Kansas,  103, 104. 

University  of  Michigan,  164, 165. 

University  of  Minnesota,  175, 176. 

University  of  Mississippi,  182. 

University  of  Missouri,  189, 190, 19L 

University  of  Nebraska,  198. 

University  of  Nevada,  203. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  a4L 

University  of  Oregon,  262. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  274, 275. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  295. 

University  of  Southern  California,  24. 

University  of  Tennessee,  304. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  228. 

University  of  Tokio,  ccxxviii,  ccxxix. 

University  of  Vermont,  320,  321. 

University  of  Viiginia,  330. 

University  of  Washinj^n  Territory,  389. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  347. 

Utah,  summary  of  educational  condition,  IvL 

abstract,  382-385. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  schools  of;  222-226. 

V. 

Yan  Nostrand,  Jacob,  obituury  noticsL  235. 
Yassar  College,  requisites  for  admission  to,  cxxL 
Yermont,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xlL 

abstract,  316-323. 
Yerviers,  industrial  school  at,  cxciii. 
Yiotoria,  educational  condition  of,  ccxxxiv. 
Yincennes,  Ind.,  schools  of,  81,  82. 
Yirginia,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xUv. 

abstract,  3.  *  333. 
Yirginia  City,  ^ev.,  schools  of;  202.  203. 
Yon  Coolln,  C.  W.,  term  of  office  of;  97. 

W. 

Walker,  Newton  P.,  work  ot, ) unong  the  deaf  and 

dumb,  t^lTirj- 
Waltham,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144,  148. 
Warwick,  K.  I.,  schools  of,  285,  286. 
Washington,  D.  C,  schools  oi;  360-364. 
Washington  Territory,  summary  of  educational 

condition.  Ivl,  IviL 
abstract,  386-388. 
Washington  University  Manual  Training  School, 

cidviii,  coxxxvii,  ccxxxviii 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  schools  of,  40, 41. 
Watertown,  Wis.,  schwbj  of;  344, 345. 
Watson,  James  C,  obituary  notice,  168. 
Wellesley  College,  requisites  of  admission  to,  oxxi. 
Wesleyan  Female  College,  50. 
Wesley  an  University,  42. 
West  l)es  Moines,  schools  of,  91  9J. 
West  Virginia,  summary  of  educational  condition. 

xlix,L 
abstract,  334-339. 
West  Virgiiiia  University,  388. 
Western  House  of  Befuge,  dxxxii,  clxxxiiL 
Western  Pedagogical  Association,  396. 
Westfleld,  Mass.,  schools  of;  144. 
WeymoutlLMass., schools  of,  144. 
Wheeling,  W.  Ya.  schools  ot,  337.      • 
White,  Andrew  D.,  letter  of,  respecting  sale  of 

American  degrees  in  Germany,  clxC 
Whltford,  William  Cy  term  of  office  of,  349. 
Wickersham,  James  P.,  term  of  office  of;  28L 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  schools  of;  268, 272. 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  schools  of;  2tf8, 272. 
Williston  Seminary,  course  of  scientific  study  la, 

cxviL 
Wilmington,  Del.,  schooh*  of,  49. 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  school  for  neglected  ohildreB 

in,  Ixxxvil 
Wilson.  J.  Ormond,  term  of  office  of;  367. 
Winona,  Minn.,  schoob  uf,  173. 
Wisconsin,  summary  «if  educational  condition.  UL 

liii  -— ,— , 

abstract.  340-349. 
Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute,  clxriii 
Wobum,  Mass.,  schools  of;  144, 148. 
Women.    See  the  heading  Superior  Instmotien, 
imder  the  respective  States. 

as  voters  and  school  officers,  xxv,  xxvi 

on  school  boards,  IxxxlL 
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